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It  is  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  great  politicians,  that  they  have  to  tarry  a  much  longer 
time  than  other  celebrated  men  for  the  full  harvest  of  their  fame.  Not  that  posterity  will 
ultimately  pronounce  less  justly  on  their  merits  than  on  those  of  others ;  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  a  fair  adjudication  cannot  take  place  so  soon.  The  merits  of  those  who  have 
achieved  a  reputation  in  any  of  the  departments  of  physical  science,  have  only  to  contend 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  or,  at  most,  of  the  present ;  with  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  despise  even  truth,  if  truth  come  not  in  the  guise  of  antiquity,  or  of  those,  who  having 
long  committed  themselves  to  an  hypothesis,  are  now  ashamed  to  abandon  it  The  young, 
however,  growing  up  with  no  theories  to  maintain,  and  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  will  become 
the  certain  proselytes  of  an  improved  phUosophy;  and  thus  a  single  generation  often  wit- 
nesses the  complete  demolition  of  certain  venerable  errors,  propagated  and  believed  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  Harvey  observed,  not  less  justly  than  wittily,  that  he  never  knew 
a  man  above  forty ,  who  could  be  got  to  believe  in  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 
he  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  man  under  that  age, 
who  could  not  be  got  to  believe  in  it.  Far  different  is  it  with  the  merits  of  great  politicians. 
They  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  but  of 
ihefoture.  Their  principles,  even  when  just,  are  founded  on  inductions  necessarily  far  less 
conclusive  than  those  of  the  natural  philosopher.  Neither  can  the  experiments  (so  to  speak) 
on  wliich  they  found  their  reasonings  be  repeated  at  their  pleasure  ;  they  recur  (and  then 
in  connexion  with  a  perplexing  combination  of  new  circumstances)  at  long  intervals ;  they 
depend  on  the  slow  revolutions  of  ages. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  Umitations  of  the  human  understanding  are  not  the  only  or  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  when  it  attempts  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  great  politician.  Our  passions,  as  already  intimated,  still  more 
effe^ually  conspire  against  us.  Political  parties  may  be  almost  said  never  to  die  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  the  lapse  of  many  ages  is  necessary  to  their  complete  extinction.  The  principles  and 
tendencies  of  tliose  parties  still  live,  though  the  forms  and  modifications  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  change  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  suffer  metempsychosis  rather  than 
utter  dissolution. 

Thus  two  opposite  parties,  however  nearly  they  may  approach  one  another,  will  be 

disposed  to  palliate  the  errors  and  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  their  respective  political 

ancestors,  or,  at  all  events,  will  view  them  with  very  different  degrees  of  admiration  or 

abhorrence ;  as  different,  indeed,  as  the  existing  tendencies  of  the  parties. 
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To  form  a  perfectly  dispassionate  opinion,  therefore^  of  any  celebrated  statesman,  we 
must  stand  at  a  very  remote  distance  in  point  of  time  from  the  scene  of  his  actions.  This 
will  be  made  at  once  apparent,  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  which  each  is  conscious  in 
reading  any  particular  period  of  history ;  say  of  English  history.  We  can  judge  with 
almost  perfect  csdmness  of  the  actors  in  all  the  great  events  which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  not  the  faintest  passion  is  stirred  within  us ;  the  last  spark  has  expired  in  the  embers. 
After  that  great  epoch,  the  interest  we  feel,  though  still  comparatively  languid,  begins  to 
operate  on  our  judgment  On  particular  questions  we  not  only  form  different  opinions,  but 
express  those  opinions  warmly,  though  still  it  may  be  without  rancour  or  animosity.  As 
we  descend  down  the  stream  of  ages,  and  arrive  at  the  successive  eras  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  the  inveteracy  of  party  spirit  comes 
gradually  into  full  play,  according  to  the  varying  complexion  of  our  political  sentiments, 
till  we  are  almost  incapacitated  for  a  sober  judgment.    The  past  still  exists  in  the  present. 

If  events,  comparatively  so  remote,  can  exercise  such  an  influence  over  us,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  in  contemplating  those  with  which  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  is  identified, 
and  in  which  he  acted  a  part  so  conspicuous  i  Their  proximity  to  us  in  point  of  time — their 
magnitude — and  their  overwhelming  influence  on  the  present  state  of  almost  all  civilized 
nations,  alike  tend  to  move  us.  Indeed  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  still  bears  the  visible 
marks  of  those  events.  The  wind  has  not  yet  quite  subsided — the  sea  is  still  fuiTowed — 
though  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  spent  itself. 

The  difficulties  hitherto  stated  would  be  felt,  more  or  less,  in  attempting  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  merits  of  any  politician  who  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Burke.  There 
are  other  difficulties,  however,  in  estimating  his  merits,  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  I 
own  character.  His  was  a  mind  too  independent  to  adopt  implicitly  the  views  of  any  party, 
and,  as  the  inentable  consequence,  he  provoked,  at  one  period  or  other,  the  hostility  of  all ; 
for  even  from  those  parties  with  which  he  most  nearly  symbolized,  he  often  differed  on 
most  important  questions.  Many  of  his  opinions  were  to  be  found  in  the  creeds  of  all 
parties ;  most  of  them  in  some ;  but  all  of  them  in  none. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  estimating  his  character,  has  been  still  further  increased  by 
the  violence  with  which  his  merits  have  been  maintained  and  disputed.  The  spirit  of 
panegyric  and  the  spirit  of  slander  have  both  done  their  utmost  upon  him.  He  has  excited 
all  the  extremes  of  feeling,  from  the  most  idolatrous  enthusiasm  to  the  most  rancorous 
malice. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  men  are  now  in  a  far  better  situation  for  doing  him  justice 
than  his  contemporaries  could  be,  and  that  every  day  is  further  diminishing  the  difficulties 
of  the  task.  What  opinion  a  remote  posterity  may  form  of  his  political  merits,  many  will 
think  it  presumptuous  to  predict ;  yet  we  feel  convinced  that  when  time  shall  have  eman- 
cipated future  generations  from  the  already  rusting  bonds  of  prejudice,  the  character  of 
Burke  as  a  political  philosopher  (whatever  deductions  may  be  made  on  the  score  of  human 
infirmity  and  passion)  will  rise  still  higher  and  higher.  Tlie  richer,  for  delay,  will  be  the 
long  reversion  of  his  fame. 

The  preceding  obser\'ations  will  show  that  the  present  attempt  to  estimate  the  character 
of  Burke  is  not  undertaken  in  a  blind  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  writer 
can  only  promise  that  he  will  endeavour  to  maintain  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

The  following  Essay  will  consist  of  three  parts :  I.  A  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  life. 
II.  An  analysis  of  his  character.    III.  Some  brief  observations  on  his  principal  writings. 

Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  not  to  say  the  greatest,  in  an  age  unusually 
fertile  in  genius,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1730.  He  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family ; 
a  family  which,  considering  it  was  not  of  patrician  rank,  might  almost  be  termed  ancient. 
Of  such  matters,  however,  the  reader  wiU  excuse  a  more  particular  mention.     Edmund 
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Buiice  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  dispense  with  pedigrees  and  heralds ;  he  was  ennobled 
bj  genius.     His  works  form  his  best  emblazonry-. 

His  father  resided  in  Dublin,  was  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice. His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nagle,  of  a  respectable  family  residing  near  Castle- 
town Roche.  Edmund  was  one  of  a  very  numerous  family  ;  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood, 
except  four ; — himself,  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Garrett  and  Richard,  and  a  sister 
named  Julia.  Garrett  became  a  respectable  attorney.  Richard,  following  his  brother's 
fortimes  in  London,  obtained  no  mean  reputation  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer.  Botli 
possessed  much  of  the  brilliance  of  mind  which  so  eminently  distinguished  Edmund :  they 
died  unmarried. 

The  father's  extensive  practice  enabled  him,  if  not  to  accumulate  wealth,  yet  to  provide 
no  despicable  competence  for  his  family.  Prior,  in  his  life  of  Burke,  declares  that  he  has 
abundant  authority  for  saying  that  Edmund  received  "  at  one  time  or  another  not  less 
than  £  20,000  !  from  his  family." 

As  a  tendency  to  consumption  betrayed  itself  in  his  early  years,  his  parents  kept  him 
at  home  longer  than  is  usual.  The  same  reason  at  length  induced  them  to  send  him  away 
from  Dublin  (the  air  of  which  was  thought  injurious)  to  Castletown  Roche.  Here  he  was 
put  to  school,  and  spent  several  years,  (some  say  five,)  under  the  discipline  of  a  village 
schoolmaster.  This  spot  was  ever  after  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Burke  ;  as,  indeed,  almost 
any  place  must  necessarily  be,  which  is  sanctified  by  all  the  associations  of  a  happy  child- 
hood. Near  this  spot  were  the  ruins  of  Spenser's  Castle,  a  circumstance  which  in  after- 
life tended  powerfully  to  confirm  Mr.  Burke's  early  attachment  From  Castletown 
Roche  he  was  removed  to  Dublin  ;  but  did  not  stay  long  there,  as  his  health  further  de- 
clined :  his  father  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  whole  period  of  his  boyhood  should  be 
spent  in  the  country.  The  academy  of  Ballitore,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Dublin,  being  then  in  considerable  repute,  Edmund  was  sent  there.  It 
was  conducted  by  Abraham  Shackleton.— Young  Burke  was  at  this  time  in  his  twelfUi  year. 

With  the  son  of  the  master,  Richard  Shackleton,  who  afterwards  became  master  himself, 
Edmund  formed  a  most  endeared  friendship  ;  it  lasted  through  the  whole  of  life, — neither 
chilled  by  time  nor  weakened  by  distance,  nor  even  by  the  immeasurable  interval,  in  point 
of  station  and  pursuits,  which  Burke's  genius  and  fame  soon  placed  between  them. 
Affectionate  correspondence  and  mutual  visits  marked  the  whole  course  of  it,  till  Mr. 
Shackleton's  death,  which  took  place  in  1792.  This  sets  Burke's  character  in  a  very 
amiable  point  of  view.  Boyish  intimacies,  the  result  generally  of  accident  rather  than 
knowledge  of  character,  are  seldom  lasting :  not  so  with  this.  Through  the  whole  of 
his  illustrious  career,  his  early  and  humble  friend  found  Biurke  still  the  same.  The 
applauses  of  the  senate,  the  still  more  flattering  admiration  of  all  that  was  splendid  in  the 
world  of  literature,  could  not  diminish  his  relish  for  the  society  of  the  friend  of  his 
childhood. 

From  Mr.  Shackleton  most  of  the  information,  at  best  scanty,  which  has  reached  the 
world  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Burke's  early  years,  was  obtained.  At  school, 
it  is  said,  he  displayed  little  of  that  splendour  and  originality  of  genius  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished ;  indeed  some  of  his  peculiarities  were  such  as 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  dissociated  from  lofty  intellect.  A  patient  assiduity,  a  tena- 
cious memory,  and  an  unrivalled  facility  of  acquisition, — these  appear,  in  his  early  years,  to 
liaTe  been  his  chief  attributes  of  mind.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  his  future  fame  that  his 
more  splendid  faculties  did  thus  veil  themselves ;  he  was  saved,  probably,  from  that  indo- 
lence which  is  so  often  connected  with  a  brilliant  and  precocious  intellect.  He  was  Urns 
permitted  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  earliest  years  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  in  the 
accumulation  of  those  copious  materials  which  were  to  feed,  for  so  many  years,  the  fierce 
and  prodigal  blaze  of  his  genius. 
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His  social  habits  at  this  period  were  such  as  marked  him  more  or  less  through  life  : 
he  was  rather  fond  of  solitude,  though  of  a  warm  and  affectionate  disposition  ;  good 
tempered,  yet  somewhat  irritable ;  and  always,  not  merely  willing,  but  delighted,  to  impart 
what  he  knew.  This  was  his  great  characteristic  in  after-years.  He  was  fond  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge.  Tliis  was  from  no  pedantic  vanity ;  he  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  the 
mere  exuberance  of  a  mind  full  to  overflowing.  He  was  also  early  distinguished  by  a 
noble  independence  of  mind,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  oppression.  At 
the  close  of  his  stay  at  Ballitore,  his  imagination  began  to  develope  itself.  His  first 
efforts  at  composition  were  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  in  verse.  They  consisted  of  a 
translation  of  the  30th  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  and  several  scenes  of  a  play,  which  are 
now  lost. 

In  1744  he  quitted  Ballitore,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  pensioner.  To  his  tutor.  Dr.  Pelissier,  a  man  of  little  talent  and  as  little 
knowledge,  Burke  owed  nothing  but  the  sage  advice,  that  multifarious  reading  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  him  than  a  sedulous  attention  to  any  particular  pursuit ;  advice, 
which  the  excursiveness  of  Burke's  mind  rendered  perfectly  unnecessar}'. 

He  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of  University  education  with  credit,  but  nothing 
more.  He  was  still  in  his  chrysalis  state  ;  though  just  on  the  eve  of  his  splendid  trans- 
formation. Dr.  Ireland,  an  unexceptionable  witness,  tells  us  that  he  was  ^'  know^  as  a 
young  man  of  superior,  but  unpretending  talents ;  and  more  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge 
than  to  display  it''  In  1746  he  was  elected  scholar  of  the  house,  an  honour  which,  as  it 
could  be  obtained  only  by  considerable  proficiency  in  the  classics,  is  at  least  a  creditable 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  attainments,  if  not  to  his  genius.  He  commenced  A.  B. 
1747,  and  proceeded  A.  M.  1751,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Tradition  says,  (and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  and  his  subsequent  writings  and  pursuits  afford  strong  confirmation 
of  it,)  that  his  most  cherished  studies  were  history,  political  and  moral  philosophy,  polite 
literature,  and  metaphysics :  the  last  formed  an  object  of  study,  chiefly  for  ihe  sake  of 
the  mental  discipline  they  afforded,  and  were  piu'sued  only  so  far  as  they  subserved  this 
end.  Some  of  his  critical  estimates  of  the  comparative  value  of  authors  were  not  a  little 
singular.  He  admired  Plutarch  beyond  almost  any  other  writer,  preferred  Euripides  to 
Sophocles,  and  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  ^neid  to  the  Iliad.  The  opinions 
which  great  men  have  formed  of  the  productions  of  kindred  genius,  are  far  from  being 
always  sound.  Their  concurrent  opinion  is,  indeed,  infallible ;  but  the  admiration  felt 
by  celebrated  individuals  for  particidar  works,  is  often  the  result  merely  of  some  accidental 
circumstances  in  their  early  history,  or  may  be  traced  to  some  peculiarities  of  idios}Ti- 
crasy ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  frequently  imsound.  In  the  instances  above  mentioned, 
however  Burke  may  have  contradicted  the  judgment  of  imiversal  criticism,  he  was  at  least 
true  to  the  tastes  and  habitudes  of  his  own  mind.  The  philosophy  of  human  nature, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  history  of  communities  or  in  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
character,  was  his  favourite  study :  this  accounts  for  his  intense  admiration  of  Plutarch, 
and  his  preference  of  Euripides  to  Sophocles.  As  to  his  preference  of  Virgil  to  Homer, 
can  we  wonder  at  it  in  a  mind  so  highly  distinguished  by  its  elegance,  possessed  of  a 
taste  so  polished,  and  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  more  refined  beauties  of  compo- 
sition ? 

.  While  at  College,  he  composed  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic 
of  Virgil :  this  Augment  still  remains.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  gratified  by  an  extract 
or  two.     It  shows  poetical  talent  of  no  mean  order. 

''  Happy  the  man,  who,  versed  in  Nature's  laws, 
From  known  eflfects  can  trace  the  hidden  cause  I 
Him  not  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar  fright, 
The  vagrant  forms  and  terrors  of  the  night ; 
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Black  and  relentless  fatp  he  tramples  on, 
And  all  the  rout  of  greedy  Acheron. 
Happy  Mrhose  life  the  rural  god  approves, 
The  guardian  of  his  growing  flocks  and  groves ; 
Harmonious  Pan  and  old  Sylvanus  join 
The  sister  nymphs,  to  make  his  joys  divine ; 
Him  not  the  splendours  of  a  crown  can  please, 
Or  consul's  honours  bribe  to  quit  his  ease. 
Though  on  his  will  should  crowding  armies  wait, 
And  suppliant  kings  come  suing  to  his  gate ; 
No  piteous  objects  here  his  peace  molest, 
Nor  can  he  sorrow  while  another 's  blest ; 
His  food  alone  what  bounteous  nature  yields. 
From  bending  orchards  and  luxuriant  fields, 
Pleased  he  accepts,  nor  seeks  the  mad  resort 
Of  thronging  clients  and  litigious  court. 

Now  winter's  fipozen  hand  benumbs  the  plain. 
The  winter  too  has  blessings  for  the  swain  ; 
His  grunting  herd  is  fed  without  his  toil, 
His  groaning  presses  overflow  with  oil ; 
The  languid  autumn  crown 'd  with  yellow  leaves. 
With  bleeding  fruit  and  golden-bearded  sheaves. 
Her  various  products  scatters  o'er  the  land. 
And  rears  the  horn  of  Plenty  in  her  hand. 

Nor  less  than  these,  wait  his  domestic  life, 
His  darling  children,  and  his  virtuous  wife. 
The  day's  long  absence  they  together  mourn, 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  welcome  his  return; 
The  cows,  departing  from  the  joyful  fleld, 
Before  his  door  their  milky  tribute  yields 
While  on  the  green,  the  frisky  kids  engage. 
With  adverse  horns,  and  counterfeited  rage. 
He  too,  when  marked  with  white  the  festal  day. 
Devotes  his  hours  to  rural  sport  and  play  ; 
Stretched  on  the  green  amid  the  jovial  quire. 
Of  boon  companions  that  surround  the  Are, 
With  front  enlarged  he  crowns  the  flowing  bowl 
And  calls  thee,  Bacchus,  to  inspire  his  soul ; 
Now  warm'd  with  wine,  to  vigorous  sports  they  rise ; 
High  on  an  elm  is  hung  the  victor's  prize; 
To  him  'tis  given,  whose  force  with  greatest  speed 
Can  wing  the  dart,  or  urge  the  fiery  steed. 

Such  manners  made  the  ancient  Sabines  bold, 
Such  the  life  led  bv  Romulus  of  old ; 
By  arts  like  these  divine  Etruria  grows. 
From  such  foundations  mighty  Rome  arose. 
Whose  god-like  fame  the  world's  vast  circuit  Alls, 
Who  with  one  wall  hath  circled  seven  vast  hills ; 
Such  was,  ere  Jove  began  his  iron  reign, 
Ere  mankind  feasted  upon  oxen  slain. 
The  life  that  Saturn  and  his  subjects  led. 
Ere  from  the  land  offended  justice  fled  ; 
As  yet  the  brazen  use  of  arms  unknown, 
And  anvils  rung  with  scythes  and  shares  alone." 

oring  his  residence  in  the  University  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  tlie  meetings  of 
*  Historical  Society,"  then  first  estabUshed.  It  consisted  of  the  students  of  Trinity 
ege ;  it  was  kept  up  with  considerable  spirit,  and  numbered  amongst  its  members 
y  who  aften/t'ards  ranked  amongst  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Ireland.  Burke  com- 
ced  political  writer  while  at  the  University,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  His  first  at- 
it  was  at  the  refiitation  of  a  too  ambitious  apothecary,  named  Dr.  Charles  Lucas ;  a 
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factious  but  insignificant  demagogue,  whose  importance  was  solely  owing  to  the  absurd  and 
injudicious  severity  of  government.  It  is  said  that,  in  this  youthful  effort,  Burke  refuted  his 
antagonist  by  the  very  same  species  df  argument,  which  he  after\i'ards  so  successfully  em- 
ployed against  Bolingbroke — the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  He  ironically  adopted  the  pre- 
mises of  his  opponent,  and  then  convicted  them  of  leading  to  pernicious  consequences. 

Having  been  always  designed,  it  is  said,  for  the  English  bar,  his  name  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  so  early  as  1747.  In  1750  he  arrived  in  London^  to  keep  Terms.  He  has  re- 
corded the  feelings  with  which  he  first  visited  the  metropoUs  in  certain  lettei^  to  his  fiiends, 
still  preserved.  They  are  UTitten  in  a  very  lively  manner,  indicating  a  very  intelligent  and 
observant  mind,  and  betraying  in  almost  every  sentence  his  intellectual  tastes  and  pecu- 
liarities. He  calls  the  House  of  Commons  and  Westminster  Hall  (those  theatres  on 
which  he  was  destined  to  act  a  part  so  important)  the  "  chosen  temples  of  fame ;"  with  his 
characteristic  taste,  speaks  of  the  stage  as  sunk  (as  it  assuredly  was)  in  the  lowest  degree  ; 
while  he  breaks  out  into  rapture  when  expressing  the  emotions  with  which  he  visited  some 
of  the  more  splendid  monuments  of  art,  especially  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  here  and 
there  a  floridity,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  even  a  degree  of  bombast  about  these  letters, 
which  Burke's  more  matured  taste  would  have  corrected.  Tims  in  one  part,  when  speak- 
ing of  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  encouragement  afforded  to  literature  in  England,  he  tells  his 
correspondent — "  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  in  a  high 
degree.  Poetry  raises  her  enchanting  voice  to  heaven.  History  arrests  the  wings  of  Time 
in  his  flight  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  the  daughter  of 
heaven,  is  daily  extending  her  intellectual  empire.  Fancy  sports  on  air}'  wing  like  a 
meteor  on  the  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud ;  and  even  Metaphysics  spins  her  cobwebs,  and 
catches  some  flies." 

This  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Prior  has  obsen-ed  that  these 
letters,  though  "  really  despatched  off*  hand,"  as  he  expresses  it,  were  by  many  believed  to 
be  studied  compositions.  It  is  presumed  that  the  biographer  means  by  this,  that  the  style 
was  so  excellent  as  to  have  passed  for  deliberate  composition.  If  that  be  his  meaning,  few 
will  agree  with  him.  That  these  letters  want  altogether  the  simplicity  and  carelessness  of  ex- 
pression, which  will  always  characterize  the  genuine  epistolary  style,  is,  indeed,  most  true ; 
but  they  have  no  other  marks  of  deliberate  composition.  The  deliberate  composition  of 
one,  who  was  so  soon  to  write  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  could  not  have  re- 
sembled the  above  extract  The  fact  is,  the  letters  bear  the  marks  of  haste,  but  not  of 
simplicity  ;  of  an  imagination  not  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  taste,  to 
yield  a  uniform  obedience  to  them,  when  careful  composition  did  not  demand  it 

Burke,  while  in  London,  studied  with  his  accustomed  ardour  and  diligence ;  but  it  has  been 
rightly  conjectured,  that  his  pursuits  were  somewhat  too  excursive  to  permit  him  to  obtain  a 
very  profound  knowledge  of  the  law ;  not  to  mention  that  his  health,  still  delicate,  demanded 
frequent  relaxation.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  or  more  probably  from  both, 
he  soon  abandoned  altogether  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  destined ;  a  ste]),  as 
may  be  imagined,  not  verj'  agreeable  to  his  father.  The  knowledge  he  had  obtained,  how- 
ever, was  respectable  and  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  after-life ;  while  the  discipline 
which  his  legal  studies  afforded,  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  character  of  his  intellect  was  more  unequivocally  developing  itself  This 
is  obvious  from  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  certain  letters  to  his  college 
friends. — It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Arthur  Murphy,  then  carry- 
ing on  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal. 

About  this  period,  it  is  said,  he  applied  for  the  Logic  chair  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
then  vacant.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  this  act  of 
youthful  ambition  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hutcheson,  formerly  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
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at  Glasgow,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  That  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hutcheson  is  certain. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  **  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  that  sug- 
gested to  Burke  the  "  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  Nevertheless, 
the  story  of  this  application  for  the  Logic  chair  at  Glasgow  seems  to  rest  on  no  sufficient 
foundations.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  certainly  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
expressly  declares  that  he  knew  of  nothing  to  justify  it. 

He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  undiminished  assiduity ;  assiduity,  in  fact,  just 
as  great  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  genius.  Nor  was  he  free  merely  from  that  intellectual 
dissipation,  which  so  often  enervates  minds  of  a  superior  order ;  he  was  equally  free  from 
excesses  of  a  more  serious  character.  Vice,  scarcely  less  opposed  to  knowledge  than  to 
virtue,  never  withdrew  him  from  his  studies.  Few  men,  indeed,  who  ventured  within  that 
magic  circle  where  wit  and  genius  were  too  frequently  combined  with  profligacy,  ever 
came  out  more  untainted. — Garrick  was  now  amongst  his  acquaintance. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  Biu'ke  wrote  much 
and  frequently  for  th^  various  periodicals  of  the  day.  These  early  efforts  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown ;  nor  has  the  public,  probably,  very  much  reason  to  regret  their  loss. 
Such  productions  are  oflen  hasty  ;  frequentiy  the  more  so,  that,  being  anonymous,  their 
authors  feel  themselves  secure  from  the  severity  of  criticism.  At  the  very  best,  they  are  written 
during  a  writer's  apprenticeship  to  fame ;  and  a  tolerable  exemption  from  faults,  therefore, 
wOl  generally  be  their  highest  merit.  To  the  author  himself,  the  discipline  and  exercise 
of  mind  they  afford  are  exceedingly  valuable ;  the  more  so,  that  he  is  not  to  answer  for  the 
follies  of  an  inexperienced  pen  with  his  reputation.  Thus  protected,  he  can  sustain  failures 
without  shame  if  not  without  disappointment,  and  can  learn  wisdom  from  experience 
at  something  less  than  the  costly  price  at  which  experience  usually  sells  her  lessons.  He 
can  correct  his  faults  and  polish  his  style  by  practice  and  repeated  effort,  without  sacri- 
ficing his  future  fame  in  the  very  process  by  which  he  is  learning  how  to  acquire  it. 

Biurke's  first  important  work  was  the  celebrated  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society," 
published  in  a  large  octavo  pamphlet.  It  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  reason- 
ing of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Some  further  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this 
Introductory  Essay,  to  which  place  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  observations  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  on  the  other  productions  of  our  author.  This  biographical  sketch  will  merely 
indicate  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  publication. — ^This  first  effort  excited  con- 
siderable attention. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  celebrated  Essay,  entitled  "  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  The  severe  application  which  this 
publication  demanded  seriously  injured  his  health,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  repose.  For 
this  purpose  he  visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  where  he  soon  recovered.  At  BaUi  he  was 
attended  by  his  countryman.  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent  This  amiable  man  invited  Mr. 
Burke  to  his  house,  where  he  remained  till  the  re-establishment  of  his  health ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  visit  was  an  attachment  between  Burke  and  the  daughter  of  his  kind  host, 
Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  this  lady  was  a  catholic ; 
and  that  Burke  kept  a  priest  in  the  house  for  her,  on  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ^^  play- 
ing off  his  sceptical  raillery."  The  fact  is,  that  though  Dr.  Nugent  was  a  catholic,  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  both  presbyterians. 

This  lady  was  well  worthy  of  Burke's  affections.  To  considerable  endowment's  of  intellect 
she  added  the  utmost  amiability  of  disposition.  Proud  of  her  conquest  over  such  a  man, 
proud  of  his  genius,  and  still  prouder  of  his  affections,  he  was  the  object  of  almost  idola- 
trous attachment;  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  happiness  she  dedicated  her  whole  life.  It 
was  well  for  him  that  it  was  so.  Never  did  man  need  more  than  he  did  a  sanctuary  and  a 
refuge  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  love  from  the  incessant  agitation  of  his  public  life ;  a  spot 
of  inviolable  serenity,  round  which  the  storms  of  politics  might  roar  and  bluster,  but  never 
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enter.  Such  was  his  home,  justifying  his  own  strong  and  beautiful  language,  that 
"  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  beneath  his  own  roof."  He  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  wife's  worth ;  as  appears  by  the  terms  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  her,  and  the 
agony  of  affection  with  which  he  watched  over  her  in  moments  of  declining  health. 

In  1757  appeared,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  "  An  account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America."  The  authorship  of  this  work  has  been  long  disputed ;  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  however,  is  generally  acknowledged.  While  many  have  attributed 
the  whole  of  it  to  him,  others  contend  that  he  only  revised  it,  and  that  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  was  the  composition  of  his  cousin  William  Bourke.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  a  joint  work,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
the  labour  was  distributed.  That  Mr.  Burke  wrote  a  large  portion  of  it,  internal  evidence 
will  permit  no  reader  of  discernment  to  doubt ;  and  that  there  was  much  he  did  not  write, 
the  same  evidence  proves  quite  as  conclusively.  His  remarks  on  our  North  American 
colonies  show  how  carefully  he  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  studied  tliat  portion  of  our 
dependencies.  The  attention  he  paid  to  this  subject  was  not  lost ;  it  prepared  him  for  the 
enlarged  and  accurate  views  he  subsequently  took  of  the  policy  adopted  in  reference  to 
America ;  and  which  he  so  often  and  so  eloquently  expounded  in  parliament  during  the 
American  war.  The  copy-right  for  this  work  is  alleged  to  have  brought  only  fifty  guineas. 
His  enemies  have  often  lu'ged,  as  though  it  were  a  stain  on  his  character,  that  at  this  period 
of  his  life  Burke  wrote  for  subsistence.  This  charge,  as  it  happens,  is  not  true ;  but  if  it 
were,  it  could  never  be  worth  while  to  reply  to  it :  the  fools  who  can  think  there  is  any 
degradation  in  receiving  honest  remuneration  for  hard  literary  labour  are  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  of  the  ^^  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ''  was  called  for, 
to  which  was  prefixed  the  Introductory  Chapter  on  Taste.  A  parent's  displeasure  can 
seldom  stand  out  against  a  son's  reputation.  Accordingly,  on  Burke's  presenting  his  father 
with  a  copy,  he  received  a  substantial  proof  of  reconciliation,  in  the  shape  of  £100. 

About  this  time,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  his  friend  Shackleton,  he  contemplated  emi- 
gration to  America.  Various  motives  have  been  conjectured,  but  none  entirely  satisfactor}\ 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  that  which  has  led  some  other  celebrated  men  to  meditate  the 
same  step — the  prospect  of  a  family  with  inadequate  means  of  providing  for  them.  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  Burke,  as  is  well  knon'n,  was  through  his  whole  life  passionately  fond 
of  agriculture. 

Who  can  help  speculating  on  the  singular  events  which  might  have  taken  place  had  he 
emigrated  ?  He  who  took  so  warmly  the  side  of  the  colonists  at  home, — what  would  he 
have  done  in  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict } 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  his  ^^  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  the 
English  History."  Eight  sheets  were  printed  by  Dodsley,  in  1757.  The  work,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  was  thrown  aside ;  why,  is  not  known ;  though  it  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  it  by  hearing  that  Hume  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  undertaking. 

In  the  beginning  of  1758  was  bom  that  child  of  many  hopes  and  many  sorrows,  who 
was  to  be  for  so  many  years  the  object  of  almost  idolatrous  affection ;  the  promise  of  whose 
genius  and  virtues  filled  the  imagination  of  his  father  with  visions  never  to  be  realized, 
and  for  whom,  in  the  excess  of  parental  love, — that  only  passion  that  can  never  be  allied 
with  envy, — ^he  anticipated  a  fame  that  should  eclipse  his  own. 

The  prospect  of  a  family  (though  that  prospect  was  never  realized)  roused  the  energies  of 
his  mind,  which,  indeed,  at  no  time  needed  much  stimulus,  to  still  more  strenuous  exertion; 
and  he  now  commenced  the  "  Annual  Register."  This  work,  the  design  of  which  was  ex- 
cellent, was  executed  with  corresponding  ability  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  will  be 
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found  the  best  record  we  have  of  the  history,  political  and  literary,  of  the  times.  Some  of 
the  early  volumes  passed  through  several  editions.  The  earliest  are,  of  course,  those 
which  are  enriched  with  the  most  frequent  contributions  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  cease  to  write  for  it,  even  when  engaged  in  all  the  arduous  duties  of  his  politi- 
cal life ;  he  still  often  favoured  it  with  occasional  sketches,  either  actually  written  by  himself 
or  at  his  dictation. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  his  connexion  with  the  Annual  Register  was  of  signal 
service  to  him  in  relation  to  his  subsequent  history.  It  compelled  him  to  study  the  political 
history  of  all  Europe,  and  tended  to  familiarize  him  with  all  those  questions  which  he  was 
destined  to  discuss  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  which  he  often  displayed  such 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  friends  to  whom  Burke^s  talents  had  now  procured  him  an  intro- 
duction, may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson,  George  Lord  Littleton,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  also  introduced  to  Hume,  with  whom  however,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  never  became  intimate ;  and  to  Adam  Smith.  About  this  period  Mr. 
Burke  resided  occasionally  at  Plaistow,  in  Essex. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  Edmund  Burke  was  no  longer  to  occupy  a  merely 
private  station,  or  exhaust  his  wondrous  talents  in  the  laborious  and  inadequately  remu- 
nerated drudgeries  of  periodical  literature;  and  as  though  he  anticipated  his  future  destinies^ 
his  studies,  at  this  time,  were  beginning  to  be  wholly  or  chiefly  of  a  political  character. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord  Charlemont,  of  whom  Burke  constantly  spoke  with 
enthusiastic  love  and  gratitude,  was  the  man  by  whom  he  was  immediately  introduced  to 
the  attention  of  those  in  power.  This  nobleman  recommended  him  to  the  well  known 
"  single-speech  Hamilton,"  who  in  1761  had  been  appointed  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  gentleman  engaged  Mr.  Burke  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
character, — of  part  friend,  part  secretary.  What  share  Mr.  Burke  had  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  that  his  duties  were  arduous,  however,  is  obvious, 
for  he  speaks  of  '^  a  long  and  laborious  attendance."  While  in  Ireland  he  spent  some  time 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth ;  and,  when  public  duty  permitted,  visited 
England  on  those  literary  undertakings  which  his  active  mind  could  not  be  tempted 
wholly  to  forego.  In  1763  he  received  a  pension,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  of  £300  per 
annum,  for  which  he  was  principally  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  enjoyed  it,  however, 
only  a  year  and  a  half; — it  appears  it  was  imparted  with  an  expectation  that  it  would  be 
paid  for  by  implicit  political  obedience.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  do  such 
fealty  and  homage  to  Mammon.  His  independent  and  lofty  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  such 
ignominy.  Accordingly,  unwilling  to  purchase  his  pension  by  such  an  enormous  outlay  of 
conscience,  he  oflered  to  relinquish  it.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  managed  the  whole  matter  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  political  huckster,  had  the  meanness  to  accept  this  offer.  The  whole  trans- 
action is,  in  fact,  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Burke^s  character,  though  his^  enemies  have 
generally  represented  it  otherwise.  The  particulars  have  transpired  with^a  few  years  only 
by  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Burke's  to  Mr.  Flood,  which  we  here  publish. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Flood, 

^  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging  letters ;  you  are  a  person  whose  good  offices  are  not 
mares,  and  to  whom  one  may  venture  to  be  obliged  without  danger  to  his  honour.  As  I  depend  upon 
your  sincerity,  so  I  shall  most  certainly  call  upon  your  friendship,  if  I  should  have  any  thing  to  do  in 
Ireland ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  at  present,  at  least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may 
be  employed  with  a  proper  attention  to  yourself ;  a  point  which  I  shall  always  very  tenderly  consider 
in  any  application  I  make  to  my  friends. 

**  It  is  very  true  that  there  is  an  eternal  rupture  between  me  and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side 
neitlier  sought  nor  provoked;  for  though  his  conduct  in  public  affairs  has  been  for  a  long  time  directly 
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contrary  to  my  opinions,  very  reproachful  to  himself  and  extremely  disgustful  to  me ;  and  though  ia 
private  he  has  not  justly  fulfilled  one  of  his  engagements  to  me,  yet  I  was  so  uieasy  and  awkward  tt 
coming  to  a  hreach,  where  I  had  once  a  close  and  intimate  friendship,  that  I  continued  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  fidelity  to  adhere  to  his  cause  and  person ;  and  when  I  found  him  greatly  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  me,  I  used  such  submissive  measures  as  I  never  before  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  use  to 
any  man. 

"  The  occasion  of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  whatsoever  on  my  part ;  it  was  entirely  on  his,  byi 
voluntary  but  most  insolent  and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no  less  than  a  claim  of  servitude 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  forwaid 
with  honour,  or  of  retiring  with  tranquilHty.  This  was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  demand 
upon  me,  to  which  I  need  not  tell  you  I  refused,  with  some  degree  of  indignation,  to  submit  On  thii 
we  ceased  to  see  each  other,  or  to  correspond,  a  good  while  before  you  left  London.  He  then  com- 
menced, through  the  intervention  of  others,  a  negociation  with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of 
meanness  in  his  proposals  as  he  had  done  of  arrogance  in  his  demands ;  but  as  all  these  proposals  were 
vitiated  by  the  taint  of  that  servitude  with  which  they  were  aU  mixed,  his  negociation  came  to  nothing. 

*'  He  grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as  never  were  before  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that 
pension  which  he  had  procured  for  me  through  Colonel  Cunninghame,  the  late  primate,  and  Lord 
Halifax ;  for,  through  all  that  series  of  persons,  this  paltry  business  was  contrived  to  pass.  Now, 
though  I  was  sensible  that  I  owed  this  pension  to  the  good  will  of  the  primate  in  a  great  degree,  and 
though,  if  it  had  come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the  Irish  treasury,  I  had 
earned  it  by  a  long  and  laborious  attendance,  and  might,  in  any  other  than  that  unfortunate  connexion, 
have  got  a  much  better  thing ;  yet,  to  get  rid  of  him  completely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a 
person  about  me,  I  offered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney  in  trust  for  him.  This  offer  he  thought  proper 
to  accept.  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling  you  so  long  on  a  subject  which  ought  not  to 
employ  a  moment  of  your  thoughts,  and  never  shall  again  employ  a  moment  of  mine." 

Mr.  Burke^s  silence  on  this  subject  was  as  honourable  as  the  independent  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  transaction  itself.     Here  the  connexion  between  the  parties  totally  ceased. 

While  in  Dublin,  in  1763,  his  unfortunate  friend  Barry,  (afterwards  the  well  known 
painter,  then  an  unfriended  son  of  genius,)  was  recommended  to  him.  He  had  come  to  ex- 
hibit a  picture.  Mr.  Burke  looked  at  it,  approved  it,  and  asked  him  what  were  his 
prospects.  A  curious  occurrence,  well  worth  relating,  took  place  at  this  interview.  Burke, 
as  an  experiment,  thought  proper  to  defend  some  questionable  canon  of  taste  by  unsound 
but  plausible  argument  Barry  contested  it,  and  to  justify  himself  in  his  position  quoted 
from  a  certain  anonymous  essay,  as  he  said,  '^  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.^  Burke  with 
great  gravity  began  to  depreciate  that  performance  as  the  production  of  some  nameless 
scribbler,  and  as  utterly  unworthy  of  being  cited  as  an  authority.  This  provoked  Barry, 
who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  essay,  almost  to  fury.  With  the  constitutional  ardour 
of  genius,  which  can  never  suffer  self-interest  to  check  its  enthusiasm  for  its  favourite  pur- 
suit, he  quite  forgot  that  Burke  was  his  promised  patron.  Nor  could  Burke  pacify  him  till  he 
had  told  him  that  he  was  himself  the  author.  The  enthusiastic  son  of  genius,  starting  from 
his  seat,  embraced  Burke  vr\ih  ardour,  and  produced  a  very  unexceptionable  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  his  unknown  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  MS.  volume  of  the  essay  transcribed  bj 
himself!  It  was  well,  however,  for  Barry  that  the  author  and  the  critic  happened  to  be  the 
same  person. 

If  ever  indigent  genius  received  munificent  patronage,  Barry  received  it  from  Burke; 
patronage,  the  more  munificent  indeed,  that  Burke  could  ill  afford  it  He  did  not  do  as  so 
many  others  have  done, — utter  a  few  words  of  very  frigid  advice  or  of  inefficacious  sympathy, 
nor  content  himself  with  the  cheap,  because  insincere,  promises  of  more  substantial  support 
Though  possessed  of  little  himself,  he  aided  him  \«ith  a  liberality  most  generously  dispro- 
portionate to  his  means.  Having  paid  his  passage  from  Dublin  to  London,  he  invited  him 
to  his  house ;  introduced  him  to  all  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  procured  him  respect- 
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able  employment.  Nor  did  his  friendship  end  here.  Convinced  of  the  artist's  talents, 
Burke  resolved  that  he  should  lack  no  fair  opportunity  of  cultivating  them.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  were  his  means  equal  to  such  generosity,  than,  in  concurrence  with  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  he  advised  him  to  travel  to  Italy  for  improvement,  offering  to  support  him  while 
abroad.  Barry  was  absent  five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  earned  not  a 
farthing,  but  was  supported  solely  at  the  expense  of  Burke  and  his  brother,  who  often  per- 
severed in  their  kindness  with  great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Nor  was  it  pecuniary 
aid  alone  that  Burke  contributed ;  he  gave  him,  what  was  at  least  equally  valuable,  his 
advice  as  it  regarded  the  course  of  his  studies.  This  he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters, 
^  which  he  oflen  shows  himself  deeply  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  of  the  art. 
These  interesting  documents  are  all  printed  in  Barry's  Memoirs.  One  or  two  we  subjoin  as 
a  specimen. 

"  Mt  dear  Basrt, 

'*  I  am  greatly  in  arrear  to  you  on  account  of  correspondence ;  but  not,  I  assure  you,  on  account  of 
regard,  esteem,  and  sincere  good  wishes.  My  mind  followed  you  to  Paris,  through  your  Alpine  jour- 
ney, and  to  Rome ;  you  are  an  admirable  painter  with  your  pen  as  well  as  with  your  pencil ;  every  one 
to  whom  I  showed  your  letters,  felt  an  interest  in  your  little  adventures,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  in  your 
description  ;  because  there  is  not  only  a  taste,  but  a  feeling  in  what  you  observe,  something  that  shows 
you  have  an  heart ;  and  I  would  have  you  by  all  means  keep  it.  I  thank  you  for  Alexander ;  Reynolds 
sets  an  high  esteem  on  it,  he  thinks  it  admirably  drawn,  and  with  great  spirit  He  had  it  at  his  house 
for  some  time,  and  returned  it  in  a  very  fine  frame ;  and  it  at  present  makes  a  capital  ornament  of  oiur 
little  dining-room  between  the  two  doors.  At  Rome  you  are,  I  suppose,  even  still  so  much  agitated  by 
the  profusion  of  fine  things  on  every  side  of  you,  that  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  sit  down  to  metho- 
dical and  regular  study.  When  'you  do,  you  will  certainly  select  the  best  parts  of  the  best  things, 
and  attach  yourself  to  them  wholly.  You,  whose  letter  would  be  the  best  direction  in  the  world  to  any 
other  painter,  want  none  yourself  from  me,  who  know  little  of  the  matter.  But  as  you  were  always 
indulgent  enough  to  bear  my  humour  under  the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  my  dear  Barry, 
once  more  to  wish  you,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract  the  circle  of  your  studies.  The  extent  and 
rapidity  of  your  mind  carries  you  to  too  great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of  a  whole 
before  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  dignity  of  your  ideas.  This  dispo- 
sition arises  from  a  generous  impatience,  which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius.  But 
it  is  a  fault  nevertheless,  and  one  which  1  am  sure  you  will  correct,  when  you  consider  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mechanic  in  your  profession,  in  which,  however,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  art  consists,  and 
without  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good  critic,  not  a  painter. 

*'  I  confess  I  am  not  much  desirous  of  your  composing  many  pieces,  for  some  time  at  least  Compo- 
sition (though  by  some  people  placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  ingredients  of  an  art)  I  do  not  value 
near  so  highly.  I  know  none  who  attempts,  that  does  not  succeed  tolerably  in  that  part :  but  that  ex- 
quisite masterly  drawing,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  great  school  where  you  are,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
very  few,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  age,  in  its  highest  perfection.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  con- 
jecture, I  should  attribute  all  that  is  called  greatness  of  style  and  manner  of  drawing,  to  this  exact 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  anatomy  and  perspective.  For  by  knowing  exactly  and 
habitually,  without  the  labour  of  particular  and  occasional  thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in  every  figure 
they  designed,  they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of  outline ;  because  they  could  be  daring 
without  being  absurd ;  whereas  ignorance,  if  it  be  cautious,  is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  it  is  only  blindly 
presumptuous.  This  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
perspective,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  foreshortening,  is  aU  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  particular 
studies,  and  not  in  general  compositions.  Notwithstanding  your  natural  repugnance  to  handling  of  car- 
casses, yoa  oaght  to  make  the  knife  go  with  the  pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  real,  and,  if  you  can,  in 
frequent  dissections.  You  know  that  a  man  who  despises,  as  you  do,  the  minutire  of  the  art,  is  bound 
to  be  quite  i)erfect  in  the  noblest  part  of  all,  or  he  is  nothing.  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  middling 
things,  bat  not  at  aU  in  the  great     In  the  course  of  the  studies  I  speak  of,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
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paint  portraits  often  and  diligently.  This  I  do  not  say  as  wishing  you  to  turn  yoiir  studies  to  portrait- 
painting,  quite  otherwise ;  but  because  many  things  in  the  human  face  will  certainly  escape  you  with- 
out some  intermixture  of  that  kind  of  study. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  try  your  humility  on  this  subject  But  I  am  thus  troublesome 
from  a  sincere  anxiety  for  your  success.  I  think  you  a  man  of  honour  and  of  genius,  and  I  would  not 
have  your  talents  lost  to  yourself^  your  firiends,  or  your  country,  by  any  means.  You  will  then  attri- 
bute my  freedom  to  my  solicitude  about  you,  and  my  solicitude  to  my  friendship.  Be  so  good  to  con- 
tinue your  letters  and  observations  as  usual.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  us  all,  and  we  keep 
them  by  us. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  I  spent  three  months  in  Ireland.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sleigh  but  for  i 
day  or  two.  We  talked  much  about  you,  and  he  loves  and  esteems  you  extremely.  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  way  of  your  art  there  which  promised  much.  Those  who  seemed  most  forward  in  Dublin  when  we 
were  there,  are  not  at  all  advanced,  and  seem  to  have  little  ambition.  Here  they  are  as  you  left  them: 
Reynolds  every  now  and  then  striking  out  some  wonder.  Barrett  has  fallen  into  the  painting  of  views. 
It  is  the  most  called  for,  and  the  most  lucrative  part  of  his  business.  He  is  a  wonderful  observer  of  the 
accidents  of  nature,  and  produces  every  day  something  new  from  that  source,  and  indeed  is  on  the  whole 
a  delightful  painter,  and  possessed  of  great  resources.  But  I  do  not  think  he  gets  forward  as  much  ai 
his  genius  would  entitle  him  to ;  as  he  is  so  far  from  studying,  that  he  does  not  even  look  at  the  pic- 
tures of  any  of  the  great  masters,  either  Italians  or  Dutch.  A  man  never  can  have  any  point  of  pride 
that  is  not  pernicious  to  him.  He  loves  you,  and  always  inquires  for  you.  He  is  now  on  a  night-piece, 
which  is  indeed  noble  in  the  conception  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  very  first  merit.  Wlien  I  say  he 
does  not  improve,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  first  we  have  in  that  way,  but  that  his  capacity 
ought  to  have  carried  him  to  equal  any  that  ever  painted  landscape. 

"  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  your  friends  among  the  painters  here,  now  I  will  say  a  word  of 
ourselves.  The  change  of  the  Ministry  you  know  was  pleasing  to  none  of  our  household. — Your  friend 
WilL  did  not  think  proper  to  hold  even  the  place  he  had.  He  has  therefore,  with  the  spirit  you  know 
to  belong  to  him,  resigned  his  employment.  But  I  thank  God,  we  want  in  our  new  situation  neither 
friends,  nor  a  reasonable  share  of  credit  It  wiU  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear,  that  if  we  are  out  of 
play,  others  of  your  friends  are  in.  Macleane  is  under-secretary  in  Lord  Shelbume's  office ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  will  be,  as  he  deserves,  well  patronized  there." 

The  language  in  which  Barry  ever  after  spoke  of  Burke  is  equally  honourable  to  his  own 
gratitude  and  the  unbounded  benevolence  of  his  patron.  "  I  am  your  property,"  he  writes 
on  one  occasion  to  Mr.  Burke ;  "  you  ought  surely  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  mak- 
ing, who  has  found  in  you,  father,  brother,  friend,  every  thing."  "  Mr.  Burke,"  he  said  on 
another  occasion,  ^^  has  been,  under  God,  all  in  all  to  me." 

Burke  was  now  observed  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  political 
knowledge.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  found 
him  an  eager  auditor  on  every  important  occasion.  He  himself  afterwards  admitted  that 
his  studies  were  indefatigably  directed  to  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  histoiy 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  state  of  all  our  principal  affairs  domestic  and 
foreign,  and  especially  of  our  colonial  and  commercial  interests.  Political  economy  he 
studied  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  not  greater  diligence  than  success  ;  of  this  he 
afterwards  afforded  abundant  proofs  in  his  speeches  and  writings.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first 
statesman  who  ever  attained  any  very  large  and  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject. 

In  1764  Reynolds  and  Burke  originated  the  Literary  Club,  of  which  themselves  and 
Johnson  were  the  most  distinguished  members,  and  the  history  of  which  is  associated  with 
almost  every  considerable  name  which  adorned  the  literature  of  the  period. — But  Mr.  Burke 
was  now  to  make  his  appearance  on  a  wider  theatre.  The  administration  was  already  totter- 
ing. Various  circumstances  had  concurred  to  render  it  unpopular ;  none  more  so  than  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  fatal  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  in  the  Regency  Bill,  framed  on  the  first  symptoms  of  alienation  in  the  royal  mind. 
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Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  applied  to ;  but  as 
the  conditions  of  that  able  but  haughty  minister  were  such  as  royalty  could  not  comply 
with,  and  the  will  of  royalty  itself  not  more  imperious  than  his  own,  the  negociations  were 
abandoned. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  section  of  the  Whigs  entered  office 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  This  nobleman  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
talents  and  accomplishments ;  at  all  events  he  possessed  an  advantage  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  argue  the  existence  of  them,  or  which,  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  them,  will 
go  far  to  make  up  for  their  absence ;  we  mean  popularity.  Those  virtues,  however,  for 
which  he  was  more  especially  popular,  he  did  possess — and,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  obtain 
a  character  for  them  is  to  possess  them ; — the  virtues  of  consistency  and  integrity.  For  the 
rest,  his  talents  were  rather  useful  than  splendid ;  he  was  characterized  chiefly  by  that 
prudence,  that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  practical  sense,  which  generally  accompany  the  virtues 
above  mentioned.  But  though  he  possessed  many  good  qualities,  he  had  no  such  super- 
fluity of  merit  as  could  atone  for  the  defects  of  the  cabinet  he  formed.  Its  great,  its  essen- 
tial vice  was  a  want  of  unity ;  it  was  composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  of  all 
political  sects ;  while  some  of  them,  (a  still  more  dangerous  set,)  belonged  to  no  sect  at  all ; 
men  who  are  too  prudent  to  commit  themselves  to  any  fixed  opinions,  and  who,  having  no 
certain  course,  can  manage  to  trim  their  sails  to  any  wind. 

Bom,  therefore,  with  the  elements  of  dissolution  within,  a  short-lived  existence  was 
predicted  for  it  Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  merely  to  trace  Mr.  Burke's  con- 
nexion with  it ;  a  connexion  which  affected  his  whole  future  life.  In  July  1765,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  some  other  friends,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  He  had  scarcely  been  appointed,  when  a  strange 
report,  communicated  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockingham  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for 
purposes  which  none  can  doubt,  threatened  his  immediate  dismissal.  This  report  was 
nothing  less  than  that  Burke  was  a  papist  and  Jacobin  in  disguise.  The  frankness  and 
evident  honesty  with  which  these  charges  were  repelled,  and  the  honour  with  which  he 
offered  to  resign  his  situation  rather  than  remain,  if  the  slightest  feeling  of  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  Marquis,  removed  every  suspicion,  if  any  had  ever  existed, 
nay,  procured  him  a  confidence,  which,  but  for  this,  he  might  not  so  soon  have  enjoyed ; 
"  a  confidence  which,"  as  Lord  Charlemont  afterwards  said,  "  Lord  Rockingham  never  had 
occasion  to  repent."  Through  the  interest  of  Lord  Vemey,  he  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Wendover. 

The  Rockingham  administration,  it  is  well  known,  entered  into  power  under  very  criti- 
cal circumstances.  The  stamp  act,  passed  in  the  previous  session,  was  spreading  discontent 
and  alarm  through  our  American  colonies,  and  inspiring  the  manufacturers  at  home,  who 
began  to  tremble  for  their  trade  to  the  American  ports,  with  discontent  almost  equally 
strong. 

The  session  opened  Jan.  14,  1766,  and  on  a  very  early  day  Mr.  Burke  delivered  his  first 
ipeech.  It  was  on  that  fruitful  theme  which  was  afterwards  to  excite  so  much  of  his  elo- 
juence,  America.  Little  of  this  first  effort  now  remains.  That  it  must  h^ve  possessed 
ID  ordinary  excellence,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  drew  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
foDowed  him,  the  most  marked  commendations.  Aifter  this  he  spoke  very  frequently,  and 
sach  time  with  increasing  effect. 

The  parliamentary  reputation  of  Burke  was  not  of  slow  growth,  as  is  usually  the  case ; 
it  had  no  slow  dawning  ;  he  burst  at  once  into  a  blaze  of  celebrity.  Johnson  himself  has 
left  it  on  record,  ^*  that  probably  no  man  at  his  first  appearance  ever  obtained  so  much  repu- 
tation before." 

The  most  important  measure  on  which  the  Rockingham  party  resolved  was  that  which 
r^espected  America,  and  is  well  kno^^Ti  to  every  reader  of  this  portion  of  our  history.    It 
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repealed  the  stamp  act  on  the  ground  of  expediency y  but  asserted  the  legislative  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  enforce  it,  if  she  thought  proper.  This  was  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  extreme  parties,  one  of  whom  denied  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies  at  aU, 
while  the  other  not  only  maintained  that  right,  but  could  not  rest  satisfied  to  see  such  a 
weapon  rusting  in  its  scabbard.  AVhether  the  measure  was  altogether  well  judged  or  not, 
it  bears  most  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been  in  a  considerable  measure  the 
work  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  bears  the  very  stamp  of  his  policy.  His  principle  was  always  to 
apply  a  practical  remedy  to  a  practical  grievance,  and  never  to  discuss  abstract  principles,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  before  the  most  imperious  necessity  compelled  such  a  course.  The  measure 
answered  its  purpose ;  and  had  the  principles  it  recognised  been  adhered  to.  North  America 
might  long  have  remained  the  colonies  of  Britain. — Several  other  measures  were  passed 
this  scission,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  the  resolution  against  general  warrants.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  Mr.  Wilkes  returned  from  banishment  With  the  consummate  im- 
pudence which  marked  his  whole  career,  he  proposed  the  most  extravagant  terms  to  the 
Ministry.  By  the  skilful  negociations  of  Mr.  Burke,  however,  he  was  again  induced  to 
retire  from  the  kingdom,  with  a  small  gratuity. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  June,  and  in  July  the  ministry  were  dismissed.  No 
pension,  or  sinecure,  or  reversion  awaited  any  of  them.  Mn  Burke  soon  after  drew  up  that 
masterly  little  sketch,  entitled,  '^  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration ;"  in  which, 
leaving  his  readers  to  form  iheir  own  judgment  of  that  administration,  he  simply  stated,  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  what  it  had  done  during  the  year  it  had  been  in  office. 

No  sooner  was  the  Rockingham  administration  dismissed,  than  Mr.  Pitt  was  applied  to 
to  form  a  new  one.  He  attempted  to  combine  it  out  of  the  elements  of  all  political  parties, 
and  he  produced  in  consequence  a  monster  of  inconsistencies,  every  one  of  whose  members 
seemed  to  counterwork  the  other.  This  was  the  memorable  "  piece  of  joinery,"  some 
years  afterwards  so  happily  described  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Ten  days  afler  the  dismissal  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  Burke  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  mother.  He  has  himself  stated  his  motives  for  this 
journey,  and  they  are  highly  honourable  to  him.  It  was  ^^  to  put  himself  out  of  the  nego- 
ciations which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly  and  through  many  channels  with  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  ministr}',  and  did  not 
return  until  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  that  time  free  from  any  thing  that  look- 
ed like  an  engagement"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  had  a  place 
under  the  new  administration,  namely,  that  of  a  lord  of  trade,  and  that  he  was  advised 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  accept  it 

The  session  of  1766  opened  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  weakness  and  approaching 
dissolution  in  the  ministry.  A  resolution  that  the  land-tax  should  be  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  was  carried  against  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  this  was  without  the 
camp;  more  formidable  terrors  were  within.  Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  had  spread 
weakness  through  every  part  of  the  administration. — Parliament  was  prorogued  in  July; 
before  that  event  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  offered  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  but  fte 
conditions  attached  to  the  offer  were  such  as  he  could  not  accept. 

No  sooner  had  the  next  session  opened,  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  against  the  ministry,  which  however,  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
received  an  accession  of  strengtli  from  the  Bedford  party,  terminating  in  what  is  usuallf 
called  the  Graflon  administration.  The  chief  topics  which  engaged  Burke's  attention  were 
the  nullum  tempus  act,  the  public  distresses  consequent  on  the  deamess  of  provisions,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  March,  when 
Mr.  Burke  was  again  chosen  for  Wendover. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  called  Gregories, 
which  cost  not  less  than  £20flOO.    The  manner  in  which  the  money  was  raised  for  this 
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object  has  often  led  to  surmises  and  reports  not  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Burke*s  character, 
but  all  of  which  appear  to  be  without  foundation.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  money  was  left  him  by  his  father  and  elder  brother,  then  dead ;  and  the  rest 
generously  lent  him  by  his  patron  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be 
considered  little  more  than  a  just  return  for  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  services  of  his 
8ecTetar}\ 

The  session  of  1768  opened  in  perplexities.  America  was  agitated  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  the  tone  of  remonstrance  was  fast  strengthening  into  that  of  defiance. 
These,  together  with  other  topics,  (more  especially  the  flagrant  injustice  of  summoning 
Americans  to  England  for  trial,)  furnished  Mr.  Burke  with  matter  of  frequent  and  powerful 
invective.  Unable  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  government,  Lord  Chatham  resigned.  At 
this  critical  moment,  as  if  to  increase  the  intricacy  of  this  confused  plot,  appeared  on  the 
stage  the  notorious  Wilkes,  and  against  the  influence  of  both  court  and  legislature  gained  the 
election  of  Middlesex.  His  election  and  consequent  prosecution,  as  is  well  known,  were 
followed  by  disgraceful  riots.  In  this  difficult  juncture  Burke  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  himself,  and  while  he  heartily  detested  the  demagogue,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
defeat  the  unconstitutional  methods  adopted  to  crush  him. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Grenville  either  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^The 
Present  State  of  the  Nation."  It  was  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  mea- 
sures and  his  own.  To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Burke  replied,  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled, 
**  Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation."  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece,  distinguished  not  more  by  comprehensiveness  in  its  general  reasonings  than  by 
minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  statements,  financial  and  commercial,  on  which  his  reason- 
ings were  founded.  As  this  microscopic  accuracy  was  the  point  in  which  Mr.  Grenville 
most  prided  himself,  Mr.  Burke's  reply  was  the  more  galling.  It  showed,  moreover,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  subject  which  could  come  amiss  to  one  who  added  to  natural  en- 
dowments so  rare  a  knowledge  almost  universal. 

The  session  of  1770  was  a  most  important  one.  His  most  strenuous  efforts  were  those 
made  in  favour  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  com,  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
regulating  controverted  elections,  and  in  a  speech  proposing  a  censure  on  ministers  for  their 
American  policy.  It  was  in  this  session  that  Mr.  Fox  made  his  first  speech — a  speech  to 
which  Burke  replied,  and  with  some  severity. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Burke  drew  up  a  petition  from  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
praying  for  a  new  parliament  With  the  same  object  he  published  his  powerful  work  en- 
titled, "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents." 

The  session  of  1771  found  him  as  indefatigable  as  ever  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.  He 
chiefly  signalized  himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  support  of  a  measure  of  Serjeant 
Glynn,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  Westminster  Hall ;  of  a  bill  to 
ascertain  the  rights  of  electors  in  choosing  their  own  representatives,  and  those  of  juries  in 
cases  of  prosecution  for  libel,  a  bill  which  was,  in  fact,  his  own ;  and  in  opposing  government 
in  the  unhappy  aflair  of  Falkland's  Island.  But  the  most  important  service  he  rendered 
during  this  session,  however  comparatively  insignificant  it  might  have  appeared  then,  was 
his  defence  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  This  led,  not  to  the  recog- 
mtunij  indeed,  but  to  what  is  practically  as  good,  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  most 
valuable  privileges,  (next  to  the  privileges  of  our  great  charters,)  which  this  country  pos- 
leises.  Though  never  as  yet  formally  recognised,  prescription,  joined  with  public  opinion, 
has  Tendered  the  privilege  as  sacred  as  law  could  make  it  No  government  would  be  so  mad 
as  to  invade  it ;  and  if  any  were  so  mad,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  attempt  should  be 
successfuL 

In  1771  Burke  was  appointed  agent  to  the  State  of  New  York,  a  situation  worth  about 
£1000  a  year.    This  situation  afforded  his  observant  and  capacious  mind  the  fullest  oppor- 
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tunities  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  affairs.  In  the  short  session  which 
ended  1772,  nothing  of  much  consequence  was  done.  He  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in 
opposing  the  petition  of  certain  clergymen,  who  prayed  to  be  relieved  from. the  necessity  of 
subscription  to  tlie  Articles ;  in  advocating  with  consummate  ability  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  a  motion  for  which  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the  lower  house  but  was  rejected  in 
the  lords ;  in  opposing  the  **  Royal  Marriage  Act ;"  in  defending  a  bill  for  securing  private 
property  against  dormant  claims  of  the  church ;  and  another  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  this  summer  and  that  of  1773  he  visited  France,  where  he  saw  that  splendid 
vision  of  royal  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  he  afterwards  described  with  such  rare  felicity 
in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."  Even  at  this  early  period  he  obsen^ed 
with  alarm  and  sorrow,  that  combination  of  genius  and  atheism,  which  was  slowly  prepar- 
ing the  Revolution.  He  even  made  allusion  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  following 
parliament 

The  '^  East  India  Company"  formed  the  great  subject  of  dissension  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  next  session ;  a  subject  on  which  Burke,  even  at  this  period,  displayed  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  Just  about  this  time,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Flood  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  to  impose  a  tax  on  absentees, — a  measure  which  was  approved  by  govern- 
ment Sir  Charles  Bingham  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke  for  his  opinion ;  this  he  gave  against  it, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  The  measure 
was  abandoned,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  mainly  through  Mr.  Burke's  arguments. 

England  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  American  war.  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  actual 
insurrection,  and  it  was  become  but  too  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer,  that  the 
dispute  must  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

The  ministry  still  obstinately  devoted  to  their  frantic  policy,  adopted  the  most  rash 
measures  against  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burke,  though  almost  alone,  steadily 
opposed  them.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Grenville  Election  bill,  the  Quebec  bill, 
and  several  others  that  affected  America.  But  his  most  splendid  eflbrt  was  his  speech  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  repealing  the  abhorred  tea-duty.  It  is  equal  in  beauty  to 
any  speech  Mr.  Burke  ever  composed  ;  and  in  nerve  and  force, — in  all  the  essentials  of 
powerful  eloquence, — surpasses  most  of  them. — This  is  the  celebrated  speech  on  *'  American 
Taxation."     It  was  the  first  speech  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publish. 

During  the  summer.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  some  other  friends,  spent  some  time  at  Gregories, 
when  after  viewing  the  grounds,  the  moralist  uttered  the  expression,  "  Non  equidem 
invideo ;  miror  magis ;"  and  upon  leaving  him,  struggling  apparently  between  his  love  for 
his  friend  and  his  abhorrence  of  his  friend's  politics,  said, — "  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  re- 
member that  I  wish  you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  you,  which  can  possibly 
be  wished  you  indeed — ^by  an  honest  man." 

In  the  autumn  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  a  difierence  with  Lord  Vemey  excluding 
him  from  Wendover,  he  was  elected  for  Malton.  Malton,  however,  was  not  yet  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  so  magnificently  represeniSd,  for  just  as  the  election  had  terminated,  a 
deputation  from  Bristol  arrived  with  the  flattering  invitation  to  become  a  candidate  for  that 
city.  Burke  immediately  decided  ;  threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  by  travelling  night 
and  day  with  incredible  speed,  in  about  four  and  forty  hours  reached  Bristol.  Without 
resting  a  moment,  he  repaired  to  the  Guildhall,  and  addressed  a  powerful  speech  to  the 
electors.  He  had  been  nominated  at  a  late  period,  and  the  canvass  of  his  opponents  was 
already  far  advanced ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  ventured  on  the  contest,  which  continued  to 
the  very  last  moment  It  terminated  in  his  favour.  In  returning  thanks  for  his  election,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  entering  largely  into  the  mutual  duties  of  representatives  and  their 
constituents. — Other  observations  on  this  speech  will  be  postponed. 

The  "  Boston  Port"  measures  produced,  as  had  been  predicted,  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults.   They  exasperated  the  spirit  of  all  America;  they  necessitated  and  they  justified 
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defence ;  and  they  led,  (worst  of  all,)  to  the  Congress,  thus  giving  unity  and  concentration 
to  the  hitherto  vague  and  wavering  spirit  of  hostility.  The  ill-omened  nature  of  the  impend- 
ing war  was  now  beginning  to  be  seen  at  home,  and  petitions  flowed  into  the  houses  with- 
out number,  imploring  a  change  of  policy. 

A  powerful  testimony  to  Burke's  far-sighted  wisdom  was  at  tliis  time  given  by  the  ministry, 
though  too  late.  Lord  Chatham  was  now  willing  to  adopt  the  Declaratory  Act. 
Abundant  evidence  was  also  given  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  America  would  have  been 
tranquil,  had  the  policy  of  the  Rockingham  administration  been  adhered  to. 

In  the  session  of  1775,  Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  famous  propositions  on  the  subject  of 
^^  American  Conciliation.''  This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  he  ever  delivered.  In  this  speech  he  went  some- 
what further  than  he  had  as  yet  done,  though  he  still  cautiously  avoided  the  question  of 
right,  and  contented  himself  with  denying  altogether  the  possible  expediency  of  taxing 
America.  The  time  had  arrived,  in  his  opinion,  when  something  more  was  necessary  for  the 
tranquillizatiou  of  the  colony,  than  the  abandonment  of  an  odious  tax.  The  Americans 
would  formerly  have  been  satisfied  with  that ;  they  would  now  be  satisfied  with  it  no 
longer.  They  demanded  a  pledge  against  the  possible  recurrence  of  the  system.  His 
defence  of  this  advance  on  his  old  position  was,  that  a  great  change  of  circumstances  de- 
manded a  change  of  policy, — The  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  most  important  principles, 
adorned  and  enforced  with  all  the  prodigal  illustrations  of  his  fancy.  Mr.  Fox  said  of  it, 
**  Let  gentlemen  read  this  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  upon  it  by  night ;  let  them  peruse  it 
again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  on  their  hearts — they  would 
there  learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil." 

The  eloquent  warnings  of  Burke,  however,  were  poured  forth  in  vain.  The  infatuated 
ministry  had  no  car  for  Cassandra's  melancholy  prophecies.  Hostilities,  in  fact,  had 
already  commenced  at  Lexington,  at  Concord,  and  at  Bunkers  Hill ;  and,  more  than  all, 
General  Washington  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  colonial  forces. 

At  home  the  violence  of  party-spirit  seemed  the  echo  of  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  opposition,  was, 
of  course,  assailed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  abuse.  In  the  summer  of  1775  he  again 
visited  France. 

In  the  following  session,  the  haughty  tone  of  the  address  again  called  him  to  offer  a  power- 
ful but  inefiectual  protest  against  an  obstinate  appeal  to  force  in  the  disputes  with  America. 
Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  five  weeks  afterwards  he  brought  forward  a  second  scheme  of  con- 
ciliation with  America,  founded  on  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  de  tallagio  non  concedendo* 
This  speech  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  wonderful  effort  of  oratory,  but  as  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  fate  of  this  motion  lingered 
through  a  long  debate,  which  pressed  into  it  all  the  abilities  of  the  house.  It  was  then 
negatived.  The  division,  however,  afforded  a  more  favourable  indication  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  with  respect  to  America,  than  Ittul  been  given  for  a  long  time.  It  was  105 
against  210;  making  the  minority  precisely  one  half. 

A  few  days  after  this  Burke  poured  forth  his  indignant  eloquence  against  what  was 
called  the  ^^  Starvation  Flan."  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ministry  still  madly  persevered. 
Petitions  and  remonstrances  from  merchants,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  treated  with  a 
sort  of  ostentation  of  insolent  neglect,  which  at  length  provoked  Mr.  Burke  to  move  a  re- 
solution in  the  shape  of  a  taunt,  to  the  effect  that  ^^  the  house  knowing  all  things  relative  to 
America,  needed  no  further  information." 

Homour  was  not  one  of  Burke's  main  characteristics.  This  session,  however,  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  a  piece  of  wit  worth  relating.  Mr.  David  Hartley,  who  was  as  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  American  war  as  Burke  himself,  proposed  a  measure  of  conciliation.  He 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  estimable  and  enlightened  man ;  but  the  defects  of  his  elo- 
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quence  were,  at  least,  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  his  other  qualities.  But  as  men  are  often 
apt  tojpride  themselves  most  where  they  have  least  reason,  and  to  affect  just  that 
character  which  they  are  least  capable  of  sustaining,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  Mr. 
Hartley  should  have  sometimes  favoiu'ed  the  house  with  some  very  lengthened  specimens 
of  his  oratory.  On  the  present  occasion,  having  driven  from  the  house  the  larger  part  of 
his  audience,  he  suddenly  asked  that  the  Riot  Act  might  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating some  part  of  his  argument.  Burke  had  been  long  expecting  in  agony  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  harangue.  It  was  beyond  mortal  patience  to  endure  it  longer.  Suddenly  start- 
ing up,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Riot  Act !  my  dear  friend,  the  Riot  Act !  to  what  purpose  ? 
don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  completely  dispersed  ?" 

The  session  of  1776-7  set  in  with  the  most  tempestuous  debates.  The  address 
again  called  forth  from  Mr.  Burke  remarks  which  have  been  charged  with  unjustifiable 
violence.  Their  defence  must  be  laid  in  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  At  length  finding 
all  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  insane  obstinacy  of  ministers  ineffectual,  Lord  Rockingham's 
party  determined  to  absent  themselves  from  parliament,  and  no  longer  endure  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  measures  passed  which  they  believed  fraught  with  calamities  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  which  they  could  offer  no  availing  resistance.  Two  addresses,  one  to  the  king 
and  the  other  to  the  colonies,  were  drawn  up  in  explanation  of  this  conduct  by  Mr.  Burke. 
These  documents  are  inserted  in  his  works. 

This  step  has  been  often  blamed,  and  with  reason.  It  certainly  is  not  justifiable,  and 
nothing  but  the  almost  unprecedented  exigencies  of  the  situation  coidd  afford  even  a  shadow 
of  an  apology  for  it.  No  circumstance,  however,  can  fully  excuse  a  member  of  parliament 
in  abandoning  his  post,  any  more  than  the  most  terrific  tempest  could  excuse  a  pilot  for  leav- 
ing the  helm  while  the  ship  held  together.  When  a  statesman  cannot  frustrate  a  ruinous 
policy,  he  must  endeavour  to  ameliorate  it ;  and  when  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  ameliorate, 
it  is  still  his  duty  to  protest  against  it.  He  must  encourage  future  patriots  in  situations  of 
trial  and  difficulty  by  an  example  of  constancy  and  fortitude,  and  not  fiimish  them,  perhaps 
in  less  pressing  circumstances,  with  a  precedent  for  a  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  their 
duty  Such  thoughts  as  these  appear  to  have  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  seceders ;  at 
all  events,  this  unprecedented  policy  was  not  persisted  in.  While  persisted  in,  however,  it 
was  to  be  defended ;  and  this  called  forth  the  eloquent  letter  to  the  ^*  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.'' 

In  this  session,  Mr.  Burke  attacked  the  ministry  for  that  prodigal  expenditure  which  was 
so  rapidly  swelling  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  But  one  of  his  happiest  efforts  was  his 
speech  on  the  debate  respecting  Lord  Pigot's  recall  from  Madras.  "  It  excited,"  we  are 
told,  "  such  sudden  and  extraordinary  bursts  of  approbation  as  were  not  warranted  by  the 
usual  practice  of  the  house."  This  speech  is  remarkable  as  the  first  in  which  Burke  hinted 
his  suspicions  of  Hastings. 

The  session  of  1778  was  still  more  laborious  than  those  which  preceded  it.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  a  bare  eimmeration  of  the  chief  points  to  which  his  ever  active 
mind  directed  itself  On  the  6th  of  FebruaVfr,  he  demanded  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war,  and  on  that  occasion  poured  forth,  it  is 
recorded,  one  of  the  most  overpowering  displays  of  eloquence.  Unhappily  not  a  shred  of 
this  celebrated  speech  remains.  Of  its  surpassing  excellence,  however,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  that  a  very  competent  judge  has  said,  "  that  he  who  had  not  heard  that 
speech  had  not  witnessed  the  greatest  triumph  of  eloquence  within  memory."  A  very  few 
days  after  this.  Lord  North,  too  late  repenting  of  his  folly,  proposed  a  plan  of  conciliation 
almost  wholly  founded  on  the  very  scheme  of  Mr.  Burke  rejected  three  years  before.  But 
the  opportune  moment  had  gone  by;  America  would  no  longer  listen  to  it;  she  would 
no  longer  be  a  mere  colony ;  absolute  independence  alone  would  satisfy  her. 

The  attempt  to  remove  certain  heavy  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  of  course,  met 
with  the  approbation  and  support  of  Burke.    But  the  narrow  spirit  of  Bristol,  jealous  for  ite 
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commercial  interests,  was  alarmed.  Burke,  however,  was  resolved  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence, though  at  the  expense  of  his  popularity.  He  accordingly  persisted  in  his  course ; 
and  as  the  consequence,  his  patriotism  cost  him  much  of  the  favour  of  his  constituency. 
He  defended  his  conduct  in  "  Two  letters  to  Gentlemen  of  Bristol,  on  the  Bills  relative  to 
the  Trade  of  Ireland."  These  letters  are  full,  not  only  of  manly  sentiments,  sentiments 
such  as  it  becomes  an  independent  representative  to  maintain,  but  of  the  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  commercial  principles ;  principles  which  unfortunately  were,  at  that 
time,  far  in  the  advance  of  the  age. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  he  gave  umbrage  to  his  constituents.  As  nar- 
row-minded in  their  general  policy  as  they  were  selfish  in  their  commerce,  the  people  of 
Bristol  could  not  sympathize  with  his  support  of  Sir  George  Saville's  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  catholics.  The  loss  of  popularity,  however,  at  Bristol,  w^as  counterbalanced  by 
an  accession  of  that  most  exchangeable  commodity  at  Dublin,  which,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  gratitude  and  admiration,  even  proposed  a  statue  to  his  honour. 

At  this  period  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  displayed  to  great  advantage  Burke's 
constancy  in  friendship.  Admiral  Keppel  had  been  gr/i//^,  it  appears,  of  an  indecisive 
action  with  the  French  fleet  during  the  summer !  For  this  he  was  summoned  before  a 
court-martial.  Mr.  Burke  had  long  felt  for  him  the  most  ardent  friendship,  and  was  now 
indefatigable  in  showing  it  He  attended  him  throughout  the  anxious  scene  of  his  trial  at 
Portsmouth ;  cheered  and  encouraged  him ;  and  is  even  reported  to  have  aided  in  pre- 
paring his  defence. 

A  well-known  piece  of  parliamentary  wit,  with  which  he  anmsed  the  house  about  this 
time,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  catholics  in  Scotland  having  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  certain  popular  tumults,  prayed  for  compensation.  Mr.  Burke  was  deputed  to  present  the 
petition.  Seeing  Lord  North  asleep,  (an  indecorum  of  which  that  nobleman  was  frequently 
guilty,)  just  when  he  was  tracing  the  outrages  of  the  people  to  the  indolence  of  government, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Behold  what  I  have  again  and  again  said ;  government,  if  not  defunct,  at 
least  slumbers ;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only  sleepeth." 

The  political  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  1779  wore  a  yet  more  tempestuous  and 
threatening  aspect  than  in  the  preceding  year.  America  still  in  arms  and  Ireland  nearly 
in  rebellion,  were  almost  equaUy  subjects  of  alarm.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the 
embarrassments  of  ministers  met  with  little  mercy  from  Burke,  who  taunted  them  in  the  se- 
verest strain  of  irony  with  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  America,  and  told  them 
that  nothing  but  impotence  prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  same  desolating  policy  with 
respect  to  Ireland. 

Moved  by  the  condition  of  the  sister  island.  Lord  North  now  tardily  brought  forward  his 
plan  of  commercial  relief.  To  this  Burke  gave  a  decided,  but  not  very  prompt,  support ;  not 
because  he  did  not  approve  it,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  long  delay  had  diminished 
the  claims  of  gratitude,  and  rendered  the  measures  of  government  rather  the  result  of  ne- 
cessity than  an  expression  of  hearty  good-will.  Hence  he  was  even  slandered  in  Ireland 
as  a  cold  friend  to  his  country  ;  an  impression  which  was  removed  by  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Burgh,  Esq.  in  which  he  explained  the  motives  which  had  actuated  him ;  and  proved  that 
be  was  offended  not  because  government  had  conceded  too  much,  but  because  it  had  not 
conceded  enough. 

But  Mr.  Burke  was  now  to  display  his  eloquence  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  all 
our  political  interests  in  another  splendid  effort  Taxes  had,  of  course,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expenses  of  a  costly  and  ruinous  war,  and  the  people  at  length  became 
clamorous  for  reform.  Mr.  Burke  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  constructing  a  measure  on 
this  subject     His  celebrated  speech  on  '^  Economical  Reform  "  was  the  result 

On  the  15th  of  December,  he  gave  a  simple  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  course  he 

intended  to  adopt,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  explained  and  illustrated  the  plan  itself  in  a 
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speech,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  and  astonishing  productions  of  his  great 
genius.  The  whole  scheme  was  comprised  in  five  bills,  and  embraced  a  compass  and  variety 
of  objects  which  none  but  a  mind  of  the  most  comprehensive  order  could  have  grappled  with. 
No  man  but  himself  could  have  dealt  with  a  subject  so  wide  in  its  range,  and  so  multifari- 
ous in  its  details,  or  wound  his  way  through  such  a  labyrinth  and  complication  of  perplexities. 
The  real  difficulty  in  all  such  cases  is  to  do  what  Burke  did — to  combine  a  practical  and 
efficient  plan  of  reform  with  a  due  regard  to  all  existing  interests — to  conciliate  the  past 
and  the  future — to  pull  doim  without  reckless  demolition,  and  to  rebuild  with  a  due  adap- 
tation of  the  new  to  the  old.  This  it  is  which  renders  the  work  of  a  wise  reform  so  arduous, 
which  demands  such  consummate  judgment  in  achieving  it,  and  which  must  give  to  every 
measure  that  shall  really  effect  it  an  intricate  and  anomalous  appearance.  This  complication 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  variety  of  designs  which  it  is  intended  to  subserve.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  shorter,  but  not  "  a  more  excellent  way" — the  summary  method  of  entire  demoli- 
tion; this,  it  is  true,  is  very  simple ;  it  requires  little  intellect  and  no  judgment.  But  the 
mischief  is,  that  the  same  short-sightedness  which  has  been  unable  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  such  changes,  has  been  equally  unable  to  anticipate  half  the  purposes  which 
the  new  fabrics  ought  to  serve.  They  are  constnicted  for  simplicity —and  it  is  found  that 
in  spite  of  ingenious  theories,  human  society  will,  after  all,  be  a  ver}-  complicated  thing. 
Burke^s  plan  of  economical  reform  was  nothing  of  this  kind :  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate 
politician,  he  grappled  with  the  great  problem,  to  produce  as  much  practical  good  as  possi- 
ble with  the  least  possible  change,  and  to  effect  a  really  beneficial  reform  with  little  inci- 
dental evil. 

The  chief  points  it  embraced  were  an  abolition  of  all  the  inferior  royal  jurisdictions;  of 
an  immense  number  of  useless  offices  in  the  royal  household ;  some  of  the  civil  departments 
of  the  mint  and  the  ordnance ;  of  the  patent  offices  of  the  exchequer ;  the  regulation  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  pension  pay-offices;  and  a  new  adjustment  of  the  civil  list.  Of  the  innu- 
merable testimonies  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  speech,  few, are  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  Gibbon.  *'  Mr.  Burke's  Reform  Bill,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  framed  with  skill, 
introduced  with  eloquence,  and  supported  by  numbers.  Never  can  I  forget  the  delight  with 
which  that  diffusive  and  ingenious  orator  was  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  house,  and  even  by 
those  whose  existence  he  proscribed."  That  of  Mr.  Dunning  is,  to  say  the  least, 
equally  strong.  ^^  It  must  remain  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
of  his  uncommon  zeal  and  unrivalled  industry,  astonishing  abilities  aiid  invincible 
perseverance.  He  had  undertaken  a  task  big  with  labour  and  difficulty ;  a  task  that  em- 
braced a  variety  of  the  most  important  objects,  extensive  and  complicated ;  yet  such  were 
the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities,  so  extraordinary  the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such 
the  fortunate  frame  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  mind,  his  vast  capacity  and  happy  con- 
ception, that  in  his  hands,  what  must  have  proved  a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  ingredients,  discordant  in  their  nature  and  opposite  in  principle,  was 
so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  become  quite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  dependent  on 
each  other ;  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so  judiciously  combined,  as  to  present  nothing 
to  almost  any  mind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  divide,  puzzle,  or  distract  it" 

Applause,  however,  was  almost  all  he  obtained ;  his  project  sharing  the  usual  fate  of  op- 
position measures.  The  principal  clauses  were  debated  through  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  In  these  debates  the  motion  for  abolishing  the  office  of  third  secretary  of 
state  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven,  but  that  for  extinguishing  the  board  of  trade  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eight.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  clauses  were  rejected  by  large  majorities. — 
Other  measures,  more  especially  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  charter,  and 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Dunning  respecting  the  diminishing  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
occupied  Burke  during  the  rest  of  the  session. 

After  the  melancholy  riots  sdUM  up  by  the  fanatical  Lord  George  Gordon,  Mr  Burke, 
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wh3e  urging  condign  punishment  on  the  principal  offenders,  showed  his  humanity  by 
exerting  himself  to  procure  pardon  for  some  of  the  subordinate  agents. 

About  the  same  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  the  plan  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  slare-trade. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  is  creditable  to  his  wisdom  and  his  humanity.  It  was 
impracticable,  however,  to  bring  it  forward  at  that  time.  This  great  achievement  was  re- 
served for  WiLBERFORCE. 

In  the  autumn  parliament  was  dissolved ;  and  on  repairing  to  Bristol,  he  found  his  con- 
stituents in  no  very  propitious  mood.  Their  prejudices,  duly  inflamed  by  the  industry  of 
his  calumniators,  had  poisoned  their  minds  against  him.  Resolved,  however,  that  he  would 
neither  abandon  the  contest,  if  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  remained,  nor  persist  in  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  he  called  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  issue  of  an  election.  On  this  occasion,  he 
defended  himself  at  great  length  from  the  charges  whicli  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  principal  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  not  visited  the  city  so  frequently  as  he  ought,  in 
other  words,  that  he  had  not  practised  with  sufficient  assiduity  the  base  and  common  arti- 
fices for  gaining  popular  favour.  No — he  had  preferred  serving  his  constituents  to  flattering 
tJiem.  The  other  objections  were  to  his  votes  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill,  the  Irish 
Trade  Act,  and  the  measures  of  Relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  all  these  questions, 
Mr.  Burke's  conduct  was  an  honour  to  him. 

The  whole  speech  breathes  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  a  sustaining  conscious- 
ness of  integrity.  It  is  full  of  the  most  magnanimous  sentiments ;  sentiments  such  as 
it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  representative  of  the  people  to  imbibe  and  act  upon.  While 
he  boldly  defends  his  conduct,  and  will  not  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong  when  he  does 
not  feel  himself  to  be  so,  he  is  singularly  temperate  in  his  expressions.  The  spirit  which 
pervades  it  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  he  neither  cringes  to  public  opinion  nor  insults  it. 
The  attitude  he  assumed  was  such  as  became  a  man ;  neither  that  of  servility  nor  defi- 
ance.— As  the  prospect  of  success  in  his  estimation,  was  not  such  as  justified  a  contest,  he 
declined  the  election,  carrying  away  with  him  the  most  honourable  testimonies  to  his  ardu- 
ous services  and  his  invincible  integrity.  The  concluding  sentences  are  well  worth  citing* 
"  *  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitick  stubbornness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into 
parliament.'  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  publick  service.  But  I  wish 
to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would 
therefore  be  absurd  to  renounce  ray  objects,  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat.  I  deceive  myself 
indeed  most  grossly,  if  I  had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations 
of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the 
greatest  curse.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great 
and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private 
property,  and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families  the 
best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects, 
to  their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught 
him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen  ; — if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book ;— I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more — but  this  is  enough 
for  my  measure.— I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

**  And  now,  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  ac- 
count with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the 
charges  that  are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neg- 
lect of  duty.     It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single 
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instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is 
not  alleged^  that  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a 
share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description. 
No !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of 
general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant ; 
and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me. — In  every  accident  which 
may  happen  through  life  — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress — ^I  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted. 

^^  Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  this  occasion :  In  your  state  of  health,  it  is  particularly  obliging. 
If  this  company  should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  withdraw,  I  shall  respectfully  retire ; 
if  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  go  directly  to  the  Council-house,  and  to  the  Change,  and, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  begin  my  canvass." 

Thus  dismissed  from  Bristol,  he  sought  Malton  once  more ;  and  for  this  place  he  sat  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career. 

In  the  session  of  1780-81,  Mr.  Burke  was  principally  engaged  on  the  rupture  with  Hol- 
land ;  the  East  India  company's  affairs ;  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war :  not  to  mention  others.  In  February  his  Reform  Bill  was  again  brought  for- 
ward, when  he  once  more,  to  the  wonder  of  the  house,  adorned  tjiat  (as  was  thought)  ex- 
hausted subject  with  a  profusion  of  new  arguments  and  illustrations.  In  the  debate  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  first  time,  addressed  the  house.  In  the  same  session  he  opposed 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  **  Marriage  Act." 

In  November  1781,  he  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  ministry  for  their  obstinate  perseverance 
in  the  war.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  efibrts  was  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ijawrence,  the  American 
envoy  to  Holland,  who  having  been  captured  on  his  voyage,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  exchanged  for  General  Burgoyne.  During  the  remainder  of  this  session  Burke  was 
incessantly  engaged  with  a  vast  multiplicity  of  business,  more  especially  connected  \iith  the 
war.  It  ended  in  March  1792  with  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Rockingham 
party  once  more  entered  office. 

The  province  which  fell  to  Burke  was  the  paymastership  of  the  forces,  and  a  seat 
in  the  privy  council.  That  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  cabinet  has  excited  considerable 
surprise :  yet  why  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  politics  afford  innumerable  illustrations  of  the 
truth,  that  the  "  race  is  not  always  to  the  swifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  Party  arrange- 
ments must  often  depend  on  far  other  things  than  talent  and  worth ;  rank  and  wealth 
will  often  outbid  genius  and  knowledge. 

The  new  ministry  were  received  with  suspicion  and  coldness  by  the  king,  and  no  wonder; 
kings  cannot,  any  more  than  their  subjects, feel  cordially  towards  those  who  have  long  thwart- 
ed their  wishes.  Even  if  their  counsel  should  be  wholesome,  it  will  still  be  nauseous. 
The  most  salutary  medicines  cannot  be  made  palatable. — Burke  proved  in  office  the  same 
ever  active  man  that  he  had  been  in  opposition.  His  **  Reform  Bill,"  though  curtailed  of 
some  of  its  fair  proportions,  (sacrifices  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  propitiate  the 
enmity  of  the  lords,)  passed  both  houses,  while  his  own  office  was  subjected  to  a  tliorough 
reform,  a  reform,  however,  not  more  extensive  than  judicious.  It  demanded  moreover 
such  sacrifices  on  his  own  part  as  rendered  it  doubtful  which  was  most  to  be  admired,  the 
genius  which  could  devise,  or  the  disinterestedness  which  could  effect  it  Certain  per- 
quisites of  his  office,  amounting  nearly  to  £1000  a  year,  he  magnanimously  threw  into  the 
public  treasury. 

The  ministry  had  hardly  time  to  arrange  their  plans  when  Lord  Rockingham  suddenly 
died.  Lord  Shelbume,  a  man  who,  whatever  his  talents,  had  unhappily  obtained  an  ill 
reputation,  succeeding,  several  of  the  ministry,  amongst  whom  was  Burke,  resigned. 
He  has  generally  been  blamed  as  the  cause  of  this  secession.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
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had  no  greater  share  in  the  matter  than  Mr.  Fox.  The  fact  is,  the  mutual  dislike  of  all  the 
parties  would  have  rendered  a  vigorous  policy  utterly  impracticable ;  there  could  have  been 
no  confidence ,  and  consequently  no  unity. 

No  sooner  had  the  parliament  assembled,  than  Mr.  Burke  again  assumed  his  ancient  place 
on  the  benches  of  opposition,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  invective  on  the 
king^s  speech.  On  one  or  two  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Ktt,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  was  provoked  into  a  somewhat  ludicrous  display  of  petulant  indignation.  In  the 
autumn,  Lord  Shelbume  found  out  his  mistake.  At  length,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  he 
despatched  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  endeavour  to  negociate  a  coalition  with  Mr. 
Fox.  This  was  the  last  interview  these  celebrated  men  ever  had.  As  Mr.  Fox  would  hear  of 
nothing  while  Lord  Shelbume  still  remained  premier,  it  was  totally  unsuccessful.  Acting 
on  this  resolution,  he  supported  Lord  North,  who  still  mustered  a  considerable  party  around 
his  banner,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Fox  im- 
mediately took  their  place,  forming,  with  Lord  North,  that  ill-fated  thing  called  The  Coalition, 
Thus  Mr.  Burke  once  more  became  pay-master.  He  has  been  often  severely  blamed  for 
the  part  he  took  in  this  affair ;  especially  as  he  had  so  long  and  so  often  denounced  the 
policy  of  Lord  North.  This  censure  is  not  without  reason,  though  it  -must  be  admit- 
ted that  he  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  He  was  probably  induced  to  yield  by 
the  unanimous  solicitations  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  hoped  by  this  union  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  Uiat  disastrous  policy,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  eloquently  condemned. 

In  May  he  opposed  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  parliamentary  reform  in  a  speech,  some  few 
passages  of  which  appear  in  his  works.  It  led  to  some  severe  debating  between  him  and 
Pitt. 

When  parliament  broke  up,  tlie  ministry  spent  the  recess  principally  in  framing  the 
famous  "  India  Bill,"  on  which  Mr.  Fox  had  resolved  to  suspend  his  fortunes.  In  the  details 
of  this  measure  Mr.  Burke  is  well  known  to  have  taken  a  very  active  share.  He  knew  in- 
comparably more  on  the  subject  than  any  other  member  of  the  ministry.  But  though  he 
must  have  given  important  assistance  in  the  details,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general 
principles  of  the  measure  were  at  all  to  his  taste ;  the  whole  bill  bore  none  of  the  marks  of 
his  cautious  and  practical  policy. 

That  some  important  measure  had  already  long  been  demanded  by  the  state  of  India  was 
indisputable.  The  gross  misgovemment  of  that  great  empire  had  again  and  again  roused 
the  indignation  of  parliament  Whether  this  measure  was  precisely  the  one  tliat  was  needed 
was  another  question  ;  that  it  was  not  prudently  framed  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Its 
chief  features  were  as  follows :  it  consigned  the  government  of  India  to  certain  commissioners ; 
these  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature :  it  struck  out,  at  one  stroke,  the 
charter  of  the  company  :  it  attempted  no  adjustment  of  the  great  interests  which  had  already 
sprung  up,  and  which  it  would  so  seriously  afiect :  it  offered  no  compromise — no  compen- 
sation :  in  a  word,  its  details  presented  little  of  that  caution  and  practical  wisdom,  which, 
both  for  the  sake  of  those  who  propose  it  and  those  who  may  be  affected  by  it,  should  distin- 
guish every  measure,  embracing  such  magnitude  and  complication  of  interests,  and  pro- 
voking such  a  weight  of  opposition.  These  were  the  real  objections  to  which  this  bill  was 
liable.  Those,  however,  on  which  the  inveteracy  of  hostile  faction  fixed,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  indeed  were  so  utterly  absurd,  that  nothing  but  the  violence  of  party 
could  have  invented  or  the  credulity  of  party  believed  them.  The  bill  was  represented 
as  a  crafty  design  upon  the  king^s  prerogative !  This  objection  to  it,  absurd  as  it  was, 
answered  its  pnrpiose  at  the  time ;  for  kings  are  generally  ready  enough  to  favour  those  who 
profess  a  vigilant  jealousy  for  their  power,  and  to  discredit  those  who  only  appear  to  be  in- 
different to  it 

It  was  on  the  first  of  December  that  Burke  delivered  that  celebrated  speech  which,  in 
his  works,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill."    His  chief  argii- 
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ment  in  defence  of  a  measure  of  such  immense  magnitude  and  daring  innovation,  was  the 
alleged  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  bill  passed  "  the  house  of  commons ;''  but  the  king,  absurdly  terrified  about  his  pre- 
rogative, exerted  all  his  secret  influence  to  procure  its  defeat  in  the  lords.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly rejected ;  ministers  summarily  dismissed  from  office ;  while  the  youthful  but  am- 
bitious Pitt  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  A  strange  and  fearful  struggle  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  royal  will,  which  had  fixed  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  house  of  commons  who  were  as 
determined  on  thwarting  it  It  was  one  of  those  great  emergencies,  which  show  that 
even  the  happy  balance  which  is  generally  maintained  in  the  several  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, is  no  infallible  security  against  the  infinite  combinations  of  political  events. 

In  these  debates,  Mr.  Burke  took  a  less  active  part  than  might  have  been  expected.  He 
always  affirmed  however  that  Mr.  Pitfs  ambition  had  out- travelled  his  integrity,  and  '^  that 
he  had  not  obtained  his  power  by  fair  means.'' 

This  hard-fought  political  struggle  was  maintained  by  the  minister  with  a  cool  courage 
and  perseverance  almost  incredible.  Constantly  disgraced  and  out-voted,  he  still  kept  his 
ground;  till  after  numberlessdefeats  his  pertinacity  was  rewarded  with  success.  The  opposi- 
tion majority,  which  had  once  been  fifty-four,  was  at  length  broken  down  to  one.  At  this 
critical  moment  Mr.  Pitt  advised  the  daring  measure  of  dissolving  parliament.  The  advice 
was  adopted,  and  it  is  well  known,  with  signal  success;  no  less  than  160  members  of  the 
old  parliament  being  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Burke  was  again  returned  for  Malton,  but  tbe  elements  of  his  political  power  were  in 
great  measure  gone.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  met  only  strange  faces,  and  received  nothing  more 
than  the  cold  reception  which  strangers  generally  give.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  won  back  part 
of  his  lost  influence  much  sooner  than  Burke.  The  former  was  master  of  all  the  persuasive 
arts  of  conciliation  so  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  popular  audience  ;  the  latter  took 
no  pains  to  soften  an  obnoxious  declaration,  or  conciliate  an  exasperated  opponent.  This, 
of  course,  increased  still  more  the  ill-vnll  of  the  house,  till  the  hostility  of  that  honourable 
assembly  manifested  itself  in  a  manner  not  very  creditable.  No  sooner  did  Burke 
rise  to  speak  than  tbe  house  resounded  with  coughing  and  other  equally  agreeable  noises. 
So  systematic  and  so  persevering  were  these  attempts  to  put  him  down^  that  they  often  dis- 
concerted, and  once  or  twice  absolutely  silenced  him.  On  one  occasion  he  parenthetically 
remarked,  ^'  that  he  could  train  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  com- 
prehension." After  making  every  allowance  for  the  injudicious  frequency  and  the  enor- 
mous length  of  his  speeches,  such  opposition  to  such  a  man  was  in  the  last  degree  disgrace- 
ful to  the  assembly  which  could  indulge  in  it 

An  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  both  of  the  character  of  the  opposition  that  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  want  of  temper  and  coolness  on  his  part  to  meet  it,  may  be  related  here. 
He  had  just  risen,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  formidable  roll  of  papers  in  his  hand,  when  a 
country  gentleman  had  the  impudence  to  get  up  and  express  a  modest  hope  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  did  not  mean  to  read  "  that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  them  with  a  long 
speech  into  the  bargain." — Burke  was  silent ;  but  it  was  the  silence  not  of  contempt,  but 
indignation.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house  unable  to  utter  a  syllable.  "  Never  before,"  said 
Sir  George  Selwyn  in  relating  the  stor}',  "  never  before  did  I  see  the  fable  realized, — A  lion 
put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass." 

His  first  efibrt  in  the  new  parliament  was  in  moving  an  address  to  the  king  on  the  late 
dissolution.  But  the  minister  was  now  secured  by  his  new  conscripts,  and  only  deigned 
to  reply  by  his  majorities.  Nay,  the  latter  parts  of  Burke's  speech  were  even  received  with 
laughter ;  yet  it  contained,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  enough  to  make  the  fame  of  many 
men."  On  this  occasion  he  pointed  out  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill. 
According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  events  abundantly  justified  Mr.  Burke's  representations. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  him  Lord  Rector ;  and  repeated 
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the  honour  in  the  following  November.  He  was  installed  amidst  a  splendid  assemblage  of 
ill  the  principal  literati  of  the  North.  About  this  period  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  then  on  his  death-bed.  On  this  occasion,  the  Doctor  paid  a  most  touching  tribute 
to  the  conversational  powers  of  his  friend. — "  I  fear,"  said  Burke, "  the  presence  of  strangers 
is  oppressive  to  you."  **  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  not  so :  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched 
condition  indeed,  when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me." 

The  session  of  1785  found  Mr.  Burke  still  foremost  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  opposition.  He 
resisted  with  spirit  the  ministerial  proposals  for  a  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  those  respect- 
ing Ireland.  When  Mr.  Pitt  ventured,  during  this  session,  to  drop  some  hints  on  the  necessity 
of  reform  in  the  representation,  Mr.  Burke  very  fairly  asked  him,  how  Ae,  of  all  men,  could 
imagine  that  the  people  were  unfairly  represented ; — he,  who  owed  his;  w^hole  influence  to 
the  existing  system  ?  When  speaking  on  the  minister*s  bill  for  regulating  public  offices, 
stigmatized  by  Sheridan  as  a  ^'  rat-catching  measure,"  Burke  contrasted,  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner,  the  scrupulous  and  ostentatious  econoYny  which  was  affected  at  home,  with 
the  spendthrift  prodigality  which  characterized  his  Indian  policy.  ^^  The  minister,"  said 
he,  "  was  desirous  to  draw  a  resource  out  of  the  crumbs  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of 
penury.  He  was  rasping  from  the  marrowless  bones  of  skeleton  establishments  an  empi- 
rical alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  a  similitude  of  health  the  languishing  chimeras  of 
fraudulent  reformation.  But  while  parliament  looked  with  anxiety  at  his  desperate  and 
laborious  trifling,  while  they  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  break  his  back  with  stooping 
to  pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastic  bound ;  and  with  a  broadcast 
•iwing  of  his  arm,  he  squandered  over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  ^ 
ill  these  establishments  added  together." 

India  was  now,  indeed,  the  scene  which  was  to  occupy,  for  many  years,  Burke's  untiring 
eloquence.  As  though  he  anticipated  this,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  making  himself 
noore  intimately  acquainted  with  its  whole  condition. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts.  '  These  debts  it  was  proposed  by  the  ministry  to  carry  to  the  account  of  the 
people  of  England  ;  debts  which  Burke  contended  were  absolutely  fictitious,  the  result  of  a 
most  complicated  series  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  company's  agents,  entered  into 
purely  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  merits  of  this  speech  will  be  estimated  here- 
after ;  we  may  here  remark,  that  it  displayed  in  every  part  the  most  wonderful  familiarity  with 
our  Indian  affairs,  and  opened  to  the  light  of  day  all  its  darkest  recesses  of  intrigue.  All 
this,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  and  preparation  for  those  more  gigantic  efforts,  which  he 
afterwards  made  to  expose  to  the  people  of  England  the  whole  system  of  our  Eastern  tyranny, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  severe  but  salutary  exercise  of  retributive  justice.  In  pursuance 
of  this  design  he  moved,  in  1786,  for  the  prosecution  of  Governor-General  Hastings. 

The  mere  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise  was  itself  an  indication  of  invincible  energy  of 
mind,  and  wonderiul  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  An  ordinary  man  would  as  soon  have 
adventured  on  the  labours  of  Hercules.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  are  obvious.  The 
scene  of  the  alleged  crimes  was  thousands  of  miles  distant,  rendering  it,  of  course,  propor- 
tionably  difficult  either  to  excite,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  popular  sympathy  at  home,  or 
lo  procure  evidence  against  the  guilty  firom  abroad.  In  addition  to  this,  India,  however 
ill-govemed,  had  been  the  source  of  enormous  riches  to  this  country, — and  men  never  like 
to  pry  too  curiously  into  profitable  abuses.  Further,  the  object  of  the  impeachment  was  a 
man  of  vast  and  splendid  fortune ;  was  favoured  with  the  oblique,  but  scarcely  on  that  ac- 
count less  poweriul,  support  of  royalty,  and  was  intrenched  in  an  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  patronage  and  influence.  If  guilty,  he  had  been  at  least  successful ;  and  successful 
crime,  we  all  know,  will  often  excite  more  sympathy  than  baffled  virtue.  The  dazzled 
multitude  are,  in  such  cases,  incapacitated  for  judging  impartially ;  all  the  loathsome  de- 
formities of  guilt  disappear  under  the  cosmetics  which  fortune  can  apply.    Yet  in  spite  of 
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all  these  obstacles  Mr.  Burke  entered  fearlessly  upon  this  almost  desperate  enterprise.  Bj 
his  persevering  eloquence  he  gradually  won  over  the  nation  to  his  views,  and  even  forced  the 
minister,  who  had  previously  betrayed  partiality  for  the  accused,  to  maintain  a  rigid  neu- 
trality. The  motives  which  actuated  him  were  of  course  questioned.  By  some  it  was  even 
insinuated,  that,  perceiving  the  ordinary  avenues  to  fame  and  power  shut  against  him,  he  had 
resolved  on  opening  one  for  himself,  and  now  sought  upon  the  mighty  field  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire an  adequate  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  ambitious  eloquence.  To  tliose,  however,  who 
have  carefully  investigated  the  whole  history  of  this  grand  impeachment,  no  motives  will 
appear  powerful  and  enduring  enough  to  sustain  any  one  under  the  fatigues  of  such  years  of 
unremitted  toil  repaid  by  unremitted  slander,  but  a  love  of  justice  and  an  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression. Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  sheer  weariness 
of  the  national  mind,  occasioned  by  the  lengtli  of  the  trial,  he  failed  in  convicting  the  accused ; 
and  since  Hastings  was  acquitted,  he  must  be  entitled  to  be  considered  legally  innocent 
All,  however,  except  tliose  who  were  interested  in  his  acquittal  in  some  way  or  other,  are 
morally  convinced  that  his  guilt  was  great  Posterity,  we  are  persuaded,  will  confirm  this 
judgment,  and,  indeed,  impartial  history  has  already  deliberately  recorded  it*  Whether  he 
was  guilty  to  the  extent  Burke  believed  is  another  question. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  he  escaped  chiefly  by  an  artful  application  and  overstrained 

use  of  the  technicalities  and  forms  of  law.  He  was  impeached  on  grand  principles  of  national 

justice,  and  he  was  saved  by  a  dexterous  use  of  quibbles  and  punctilios.    That  must]  ever 

be  questionable  innocence  which  escapes  condemnation  onfy  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment 

^  The  firmest  conviction  of  his  guilt  remained  on  Mr.  Burke's  mind  to  the  end  of  life. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  India  House  itself,  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and  who 
were  undoubtedly  much  interested  in  the  reputation  of  their  agent,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
presumptions  against  Hastings.  It  was  not  till  after  the  impeachment  had  been  menaced  that 
they  thought  proper  to  defend  him,  and  even  then  only  partially  and  hesitatingly.  Strong 
dissatisfaction  with  his  proceedings  had  been  often  expressed  by  the  court  of  directors,  and 
his  recall  determined  on.  Yet  these  measures  of  the  directors  were  always  defeated  by  the 
court  of  proprietors.  Now  as  the  latter  were  not  in  a  situation  to  form  so  correct  a  judgment 
on  Hastings's  conduct,  though  they  could  quite  as  fully  appreciate  tlie  gain  it  brought  them, 
it  became  pretty  generally  understood  tliat  the  judgment  of  the  one,  given  as  it  was  against 
interest,  was  a  fair  indication  of  the  governor's  merits ;  that  of  the  other,  as  evidently  dic- 
tated by  interest,  a  tribute  of  their  admiration  of  his  policy.  Indeed  this  was  the  only 
rational  way  to  account  for  this  mystery  of  contradictory  proceedings.  In  1785  Hastings 
voluntarily  repaired  to  England,  when  the  company  just  completed  the  circle  of  their  incon- 
sistencies by  voting  their  thanks  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services! 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  was  committed,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  body  of  managers, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  The  first  of  these  was  of  course  the 
animating  soul  of  all.  His  assiduity  in  collecting  information  was  as  great  as  his  skill  in 
arranging  and  employing  it ;  and,  indeed,  his  eflbrts  throughout  the  whole  trial  were  almost 
superhuman.  For  many  weeks  together  he  divided  his  whole  time  between  Westminster 
Hall  and  the  House  of  Commons,  staying  frequently  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  even  till  a  later  hour. 

In  the  session  1786,  he  declared  his  intention  to  proceed  by  impeachment.  In  April  he 
delivered  in  the  charges ;  in  the  course  of  the  session  he  opened  the  principal  of  them,  and 
obtained  Mr.  Pitf  s  assent  to  all.  With  this  conduct  of  the  minister,  the  friends  of  Hast- 
ings were  not  a  little  chagrined,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  had  been  en- 
couraged to  hope  he  would  support  them.  A  committee  of  impeachment  was  then  forme-d, 
and,  after  some  preparatory  steps  in  the  session  of  1787-8,  the  trial  commenced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  that  was  august  and  imposing  in  the  empire.    The 

•  MiU'i  History  of  British  India. 
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introductory  matter  occupied  two  days,  after  which  Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  celebrated 
opening  speech.  For  four  successive  days  did  he  renew  the  tempest  of  invective  and  elo- 
quence, each  time  occupying  about  four  hours.  In  April  of  1789  (to  which  period  the 
proceedings  were  postponed,  on  account  of  the  king's  health  and  the  absence  of  the  judges) 
he  delivered  another  powerful  speech  on  the  6th  charge.  As  a  new  parliament  reassembled 
in  1790,  it  now  became  a  question  whether  the  impeachment  had  not  terminated  with  the 
dissolution.  After  much  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  displayed  great  candour  as  well  as  great 
power  of  argument,  the  point  was  decided  in  the  negative.  But  fresh  causes  of  delay 
sprang  up,  all  aggravated  by  the  diminution  of  interest  in  the  fickle  public.  In  a  word, 
owing  to  one  cause  and  another,  the  trial  lingered  through  the  enormous  term  of  seven 
years,  that  is,  till  1795,  when,  after  another  powerful  display  of  eloquence  in  the  "  Reply," 
which  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  opening  speech,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Each 
party  of  course  accused  the  other  of  being  the  cause  of  the  delay.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  fairly  attributable  to  the  managers  :  they  had  an  obvious  interest  in 
pushing  forward  the  trial  with  all  diligence.  They  knew  that  public  feeling  on  such  a  subject 
could  not  long  be  maintained ;  that  tlierefore  despatch  would  be  wisdom  :  the  other  party 
knew  the  fact  equally  well,  and  that  their  policy  was  as  obviously  delay ;  not  to  mention, 
that  by  prolonging  the  trial  to  such  an  extraordinary  period,  they  would  give  it  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  persecution.  Mr.  Burke  was  oft^>n  accused  of  pursuing  Hastings  with 
a  sort  of  vindictive  ferocity,  and  with  employing  unfair  invective  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  guilt ;  yet  Mr.  Pitt's  declaration  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  was  repeated 
and  explicit,  that  "  Mr.  Burke  had  conducted  the  charge  with  every  degree  of  fairness, 
openness,  and  candour."  He  has  also  been  censured  for  the  intemperate  and  violent  lan- 
guage he  employed  in  these  speeches.  On  oratorical  grounds,  indeed,  this  was  decidedly 
wrong.  Even  if  borne  out  by  truth,  such  language  gave  his  charges  an  appearance^  at  least,  of 
exaggeration ;  nothing  could  have  justified  it  but  such  evidence  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  precluded  the  possibility  of  furnishing.  Had  he  attempted  less,  probably  he 
would  have  obtained  more.  He  appeared  to  take  for  granted,  that  every  one  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  himself;  he  forgot  that  his  own  mind  had  been  gradually 
wrought  up  to  its  present  heat  of  passion  by  the  long  studies  of  years,  and  that  what  was 
sober  statement  and  cold  truth  to  him,  might  appear  eminently  improbable  to  others.  Yet 
it  was  admitted  by  many  of  his  opponents,  that  if  Mr  Burke  believed  his  charges  true,  (and 
it  was  also  admitted  that  none  was  so  likely  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  matter  as  Mr. 
Burke,)  scarcely  any  violence  of  language  was  to  be  wondered  at.  There  is  a  remarkable 
admission  of  this,  contained  in  one  of  Cowper's  letters.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
referred  to ;  yet  as  coming  from  one  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  political  strife, 
fit)m  one  whose  very  nature  was  gentleness,  and  who,  above  all,  felt  no  inconsiderable  sym- 
pathy with  Hastings  himself,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  notice. 

The  laboiu^  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  cause  were  of  a  more  arduous  description  than  in  any 
other,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  greater  value ;  an  opinion  which  perhaps  an  impartial  poste- 
rity will  confirm.  Thus,  he  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, "  Were  I  to  call  for 
a  reward,  (which  I  have  never  done,)  it  should  be  for  those  (exertions)  in  which  for  fourteen 
years,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed  the  most  industry,  and  had  the  least  success ; 
I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ;  most  for 
the  importance ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the  judgment ;  most  for  constancy  and  per- 
severance in  the  pursuit  Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  intention.  In  that  surely 
they  are  not  mistaken." 

Never  was  so  much  eloquence  poured  out  in  one  flood  as  on  this  occasion.  All 
the  greatest  orators  of  an  age  famed  for  its  oratory,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  followed  each  other  in  apparently  endless  succession, 
and,  to  use  the  striking  language  of  Mr.  Erskine,  "  shook  the  walls  of  Westminster 
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Hall  with  anathemas  of  superhuman  eloquence/'  Mr.  Burke  never  spoke  with  such 
transcendent  effect  as  on  this  memorable  occasion.— ^The  description  of  the  enormities  of 
Debi  Sing,  one  of  the  worst  agents  of  Indian  tyranny,  excited  a  thrill  of  ungovemaUe 
horror  and  suppressed  mutters  of  execration  through  the  whole  assembly,  while  many  of 
the  female  part  of  the  audience  fainted.  Even  the  sternness  of  Lord  Thurlow  was  fart 
moment  melted,  and  he  observed,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  speech,  ^^  their  lordshipi 
all  knew  the  effect  upon  the  auditors,  many  of  whom  had  not  to  that  moment,  and,  perhaps, 
never  would,  recover  from  the  shock  it  had  occasioned.''  The  following  is  the  testimony  of 
a  political  opponent  ^^  Never  were  the  powers  of  that  wonderful  man  displayed  to  such 
advantage  as  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were  most  intimatdj 
acquainted  with  him,  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the  variety  of  his  resources,  the 
minuteness  of  his  information,  and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the 
support  of  his  object,  and  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers."  Of 
these  speeches  no  adequate  report  was  taken  at  the  time.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  fully  in- 
tended to  publish  them  in  one  great  work,  for  which  he  had  made  considerable  preparations 
before  his  death.  On  his  death-bed  he  commissioned  his  friends  Dr.  Lawrence  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  superintend  the  publication  of  all  that  seemed  in  a  state  fit 
for  the  press.    The  task  was  not  completed  for  twenty-eight  years  after  Mr.  Burke's  death. 

It  is  true  these  speeches,  as  published,  betray  in  many  parts  the  want  of  the  last  touches 
of  the  great  master;  yet,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  are  most  splendid  performances. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  be  included  in  this  edition.  This,  however,  contains  all  be- 
sides, whether  published  in  Burke's  life-time  or  posthumous. 

Mr.  Burke  scarcely  relaxed  his  efforts  in  parliament  during  even  the  most  agitat- 
ing periods  of  the  impeachment  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  several  other  questions.  It  is  to  his  honour,  too,  that  he  ever  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure  by  this  time  openly  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

Another  fierce  battle  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  was  now  at  hand.  In  the  autumn  d 
1788  the  alarming  state  of  the  king's  health  forced  the  Regency  question  on  the  attention 
of  parliament  Mr.  Pitt  persisted  in  finding  a  regent,  as  every  one  knows,  some  where  else 
than  in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Against  all  the  strange  legal  fictions  by  which  the  prime 
minister  prosecuted  his  ambitious  project,  Burke  poured  out,  night  after  night,  in  one  cease- 
less flood, — wit,  sarcasm,  argument,  and  ridicule.  The  rapid  improvement  of  the  king's 
health  at  the  end  of  February  1789,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  unhappy  topic 
further.  On  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  Mr.  Biu'ke  has  been  severely  blamed  for  in- 
temperate language;  and  it  must  be  confessed  not  unjustly. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  From  1789,  the  period 
at  which  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  scarcely  a  moment's  peace  awaited  him. 

On  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  history,  or  the  character  it  assumed,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter.  We  shall  even  postpone  to  a  subsequent  page  all  remarks  on  the 
consistency  or  inconsistency,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness,  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinions  on  the 
subject  Such  observations  will  be  introduced  with  greater  propriety  when  we  speak  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman.     We  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  his  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  was  hailed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  sanguine  and  the  ardent  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  exultation.  Nor  was  this 
to  be  wondered  at  The  great  drama  opened  with  some  most  imposing  and  auspicious 
scenes,  and  gave  but  faint  indications  of  the  terrific  catastrophe  in  which  the  curtain  was 
to  fall.  Had  it  been  conducted  ^iith  any  measure  of  prudence,  with  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
great  principles  which  should  regulate  all  extensive  changes,  which  ought  to  determine  both 
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their  extent  and  their  rapidity,  it  vrovld  have  justified  the  rapture  which  it  at  first  inspired. 
Splendid  indeed  was  its  dawning ;  so  well  calculated  was  it  to  operate  on  sanguine  tempera- 
meuts,  none  can  be  surprised  that  thousands  should  have  hailed  it  as  the  first  rising  of  the 
orb  of  freedom.  Nay,  had  any  one  pretended  to  foretell  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  and  before  its  character  had  more  unequivocally  displayed  itself,  all  the  horrors 
which  should  crowd  into  its  brief  history,  not  only  would  he  not  have  been  believed,  but  he 
would  not  have  deserved  to  be  believed.  He  would  have  acted,  not  the  part  of  a  profound 
statesman,  but  of  a  political  empiric,  since,  however  his  predictions  might  have  coincided 
with  the  event,  he  could  not,  at  that  period,  have  rested  them  on  data  sufficiently  certain 
and  extensive.  All  that  could  be  expected  of  a  profound  political  philosopher  at  that  early 
stage, — of  one  like  Burke,  whose  experience  was  the  result  of  long  observation — was 
that  he  should  not  sympathize  with  the  ardour  of  admiring  ignorance ;  that  he  should 
patiently  wait  for  fome  fiirtlier  evidence  to  warrant  a  deliberate  judgment,  and  reserve 
his  contempt  or  his  homage  till  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  plot  should  disengage  it  from 
some  of  its  early  intricacies.  This  was  most  precisely  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  on 
record,  and  we  shall  immediately  adduce  the  proof  of  it,  that  while  others  were  in  a  phrensy 
of  rapture  and  exultation,  and  were  ready,  with  that  plenary  faith  which  is  the  certain  mark 
of  ignorance,  to  interpret  those  fiery  signs  which  were  tracking  the  heavens  as  the  most  aus- 
picious of  omens,  he  was  contemplating  them  with  a  curiosity  more  nearly  allied  to  awe 
than  admiration, — wrapped  in  a  gaze  of  philosophic  doubt  and  wonder.  The  following  let- 
ter, written  on  the  nintli  of  August  1789,  only  a  week  or  two  after  the  storming  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  will  fully  justify  the  representation  just  made. 

"  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  won- 
derful spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What  spectators,  and  what 
actors !  England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to 
blame  or  to  applaud. 

"  The  thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still 
somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  the  old 
Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a 
sudden  explosion;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it;  but  if  it  should  be  character,  rather  than 
accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former 
masters,  to  coerce  them. 

'*  Men  must  have  a  certain  fimd  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes 
noxious  to  themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the  event,  it  is  hard,  I 
think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution  requires  wisdom  as  weU  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the 
French  have  wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  authority  equal  to 
their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  matters  of  speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited." 

In  the  mean  time,  as  he  saw  that,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  Revolution  must  lead 
to  stupendous  consequences,  he,  as  usual,  opened  wide  his  capacious  mind  to  every  source 
of  information.  Numerous  correspondents  at  Paris  were  constantly  transmitting  to  him,  at 
his  particular  desire,  every  important  fact,  whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  ^private  nature. 
Amongst  these  were  Monsieur  Dupout,  M.  de  Menonville,  and  other  Frenchmen  ;  Thomas 
Paine,  Mr.  Christie,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  foreigners  of  less  note.  To  M.  de  Me- 
nonville, as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  he  conveyed,  in  some  beautiful  letters,  his  gradually 
increasing  persuasion,  that  it  was  fast  developing  a  character  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
any  thing  like  rational  fireedom ;  that  it  was  not  merely  marked  with  incidental  extrava- 
gances, but  was  animated  with  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  boundless  change,  which  must  issue 
in  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  Burke*s  great  merit  that  he  saw  these  ten- 
dencies at  an  earlier  period  and  with  greater  clearness  than  others. 
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Bat  though  Bmke's  o]miioiis  were  gradually  becoming  dailj  more  and  more  adrene  to 
the  RertJution,  it  was  not  he  who  first  intnodoced  the  sabject  into  the  British  parliament 
On  the  contrary,  baring  heard  that  Mr.  Fox  had  expressed  his  decided  approbaticm  of  die 
Berolotian,  (a  circumstance  at  which  Borke  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  his  surprise.)  be 
resolred  not  to  intrude  his  opinions  on  the  house,  unless  circumstances  should  most  impera- 
tively demand  it  This  resolution  could  not  long  be  kept  Tbe  subject  was  itself  too  ex- 
citing  ;  and  it  necessarily  came  across  too  many  subjects  of  discussion  to  permit  its  being 
long  kept  out  of  parliament 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1790,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion,  in  the  debates  on  the  arm? 
estimates,  to  gire  unequiTocal  utterance  to  his  admiration  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  most 
larish  in  praise  of  those  very  points  which  were  considered  in  England  precisely  of  the 
most  dubious  character.  Tbese  sentiments  met  with  very  strong  censure  from  several  per- 
sons, but  from  none  more  than  from  Mr.  Burke,  who  no  longer  hesitated  to  reprobate  the 
whole  Revolution  in  the  strongest  language.  At  an  earlier  stage,  Mr.  I^tt  had  been  surpris- 
ed into  the  expression  of  feelings  somewhat  favourable  to  its  progress ;  he  now,  however, 
renounced  all  sympathy  with  it,  and  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speech.  Tbe  fact  diat  Mr.  Pitfs  opinions  had  been  rather  in  favour  of  than  agaimsi  the 
Revolution,  coupled  with  the  fact  diat  Mr.  Burke's  speech  contained  not  the  shadow  o(  a 
compliment  to  the  minister,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Burke  fivm  the  absurd 
charge  that  his  alleged  revolution  of  sentiment  was  a  revolution  of  interest  Mr.  Fox's 
reply  to  Mr.  Burke  was  calm ;  it  indicated  scarcely  a  trace  of  those  feelings  which  this  un- 
happy difference  of  opinion  was  soon  to  exasperate  into  the  fiercest  animosity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  full  of  compliment  It  contained  the  memorable  acknowledgment,  that 
^  he  had  gained  more  by  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke,  than  by  all  other  men  and  boob 
put  together ;''  and  it  even  acknowledged  that  his  speech  on  this  very  occasion,  **  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  observations,  was  one  of  the  msest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of  oratoiy 
ever  delivered  in  that  house.** 

But  it  was  fateil  that  even  that  first  evening  of  discussion  should  not  pass  away  in  peace. 
The  feelings  which  perhaps  nothing  could  have  repressed  long,  were  fanned  into  a  pre- 
mature blaze  by  the  breath  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  That  gentleman,  in  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the  French  Revolution,  hesitated  not  to  charge  Mr.  Burke  with  treachery,  not  only  to  his 
party,  but  to  universal  freedom,  and  with  having  slandered  and  belied  the  French  nation. 
At  these  insinuations,  or  rather,  imdisguised  charges,  Mr.  Burke  naturally  fired  ;  and  after 
administering  severe  rebuke,  declared  that  lie  and  Mr.  Sheridan  were  now  separated  in 
politics  for  ever.  As  this  rupture  menaced  the  stabiUty  of  the  party  of  which  these  two 
celebrated  men  were  such  distinguished  supporters,  a  meeting  was  procured  between  them 
by  some  of  their  fiiends,  at  Buriington  House,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  discussion  lasted  for  five  hours ;  but  led,  as  too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  to 
results  the  very  opposite  to  those  intended.  It  exasperated  a  serious  difference  into  inve- 
terate enmity. 

The  discussion  on  the  repeal  of  thcr  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  was  the  next  occasion  of 
difference  with  his  old  friends.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  once  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  that  repeal,  and  even  at  this  time  declared,  that  had  it  been  proposed 
a  few  years  sooner  he  should  have  voted  for  it  He  now  affirmed,  that  in  his  opinion  there 
were  such  indications  of  a  violent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  as  rendered  tbe  repeal 
inexpedient  By  these  ^news  he  said  he  had  been  actuated  when  the  question  was  brought 
forward  in  1787,  and  1789.  On  these  occasions,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  vote  for  tbe 
repeal,  he  had  contented  himself  with  not  voting  against  it  At  the  present  time  he  coa- 
tended,  that  in  his  opinion  he  saw  sufficient  reason  to  go  a  step  further.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  the  immense  majority  of  189. — Of  this  vote  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  vindica- 
tion.    It  was  a  serious  error  of  judgment     It  was  one  of  the  many  instances,  in  which  his 
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views  of  the  French  Revolution,  (in  the  main  correct,)  betrayed  him  into  extravagances  on 
subordinate  points.  But  at  present  we  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject:  suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  it  were  abstractedly  jmt  fox  dissenters  to  be  indulged  with  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious acts,  Mr.  Burke  was  bound,  ^even  on  his  own  system  of  politics,  to  vote  for  it,  since 
he  himself  was  often  the  foremost  to  maintain,  that  the  most  infallible  method  of  extinguish- 
ing the  flame  of  faction,  is  to  remove  the  fuel  which  feeds  it — the  well-founded  but  neglected 
complaints  of  a  discontented  people. 

In  the  same  session  he  opposed  themeasureof  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  Mr.Flood. 

Mr.  Burke  was  now  soon  to  send  forth  to  the  world  that  work,  which,  as  a  literary  per- 
formance at  least,  was  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  all  his  previous  productions,— his  "  Reflections," 
It  appears  that,  immediately  after  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  had  resolved  to  record 
his  deliberate  opinion  of  the  stupendous  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France.     He 
determined  to  do  this  from  a  twofold  motive ;  to  secure  for  himself  an  authentic  account  of 
his  opinions,  and  to  furnish  the  people  with  (what,  in  his  opinion,  they  much  needed)  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  subject.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1790  he  was  per- 
petually employed  upon'this  celebrated  performance,  and  he  worked  at  it  with  his  accustomed 
ardoiu'  and  diligence.     It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  hasty  performance,  either  as  regards 
the  matter  or  the  composition.    As  respects  the  principal  topics  with  which  it  is  occupied, 
he  had  been  incessantly  revolving  them  during  the  whole  of  a  long  political  life ;  and  the 
whole  work  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  an  application  of  great  principles,  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  his  previous  works,  to  a  particular  series  of  events.     Even  before  he  began  to  write 
the  work  in  form,  many  isolated  papers  and  scattered  thoughts  had  been  already  committed 
to  paper.     These  he  expanded,  carefully  revised,  and  then  wrought  into  the  body  of  the 
work.     It  was  published  in  the  month  of  November  1790.     Of  the  literary  merits  of  this 
work  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.    We  are  now  merely  giving  its  history. 
No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  all  classes ;  and  in  truth  it 
spread  a  banquet  so  rich  and  curious  as  to  suit  all  diversities  of  taste  and  appetite.    Those 
who  coincided  in  his  views,  and  those  who  differed  from  him,  of  course  read  it;  while  those 
who  eschewed  politics  altogether,  found,  in  the  splendour  of  the  imagery  and  the  beauty  of 
the  style,  attractions  little  inferior  to  those  of  poetry  and  romance.     Not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  copies  were  sold  within  a  year  of  its  publication.    Nor  was  its  celebrity  confined 
to  England.     M.  Dupont,  the  friend  of  Burke,  translated  it  into  French,  and  thus  extended 
its  fame  to  the  larger  part  of  civilized  Europe.     The  admiration  and  applause  it  excited 
was*  most  intoxicating.     Even  crowned  heads  condescended  to  read  and  patronize  a  book, 
which  promised  to  be  a  more  effectual  safeguard  to  their  thrones  than  all  the  hosts  of  des- 
potism.   The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Catherine  of 
Russia,  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  George  the  Third,  all  gave  the  author  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  their  approbation,  or  presents  still  more  flattering.     '*  For  some  time,*'  as  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  said  in  reference  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  height  of  that  minister's  popu- 
larity, "  it  rained  gold  snuff'-boxes."     Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  numberless  distinguished  individuals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  equally  loud  in 
their  praises.    The  most  remarkable  testimonies  to  the  immense  literary  merits  of  this 
work  are  those  of  Gibbon  and  Lord  Erskine ;  and,  as  coming  from  men  who  in  many  respects 
differed  so  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  are  worth  citing.     ^^  Burke^s  book,"  said  Gibbon, 
^  is  a  most  admirable  medicine  against  the  French  disease. — I  admire  his  eloquence ;  I 
approve  his  politics ;  I  adore  his  chivalry ;  and  I  can  almost  forgive  his  reverence  for  church 
establishments."    ^'  I  shall  take  care,'*  says  Erskine,  ^^  to  put  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the 
Frencb  Revolution  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  principles  are  left  to  my  formation.    I 
shall  take  care  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  doing,  in  the  regular  progression  of  youth- 
ful stndies,   what  I  have  done  even  in  the  short  intervals   of  laborious  life;  that  they 
shall  transcribe,  with   their  own  hands,  from  all  the  works  of  this  most  extraordinary 
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person,  and  from  the  last  among  the  rest,  the  soundest  truths  of  religion ;  the  justest  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  inculcated  and  rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublime  eloquence ;  the 
highest  reach  of  philosophy,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  common  minds,  by  the  most  cap- 
tivating taste ;  the  most  enlightened  observations  on  history,  and  the  most  copious  collec- 
tion of  useful  maxims  from  the  experience  of  common  life." 

The  ^' Reflections"  of  course  provoked  innumerable  replies.  The  most  celebrated' of 
these  were  the  ^'  Vindiciae  Gallic®  "  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  by  far  the  most  able  of  them  alL 
It  was  sober  and  argumentative.  Tom  Paine  also  replied  in  '^  The  Rights  of  Man.**  Some 
of  Mr.  Burke's  more  careless  positions  were  also  taken  up  with  great  power  in  Robert  Hall's 
**  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  "  Reflections  "  were  addressed  having  written  a  short  letter 
in  reply,  Mr.  Burke  was  induced  to  publish  his  ^'  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly," in  which  he  enforces  and  illustrates  the  great  arguments  contained  in  the  ^^  Reflec- 
tions." This  was  soon  followed  by  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  de 
Montmorin."  The  object  of  it  was  to  urge  the  mediation  of  the  British  government  between 
the  French  monarch  and  his  people.  The  negociation  was  to  proceed  on  the  concession  of 
a  free  constitution  to  the  French. 

A  complete  alienation  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  was  now  at  hand.  The  former 
still  continued  to  declare  his  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  augur  from  that  event  the  most  auspicious  results.  This  was  the  case  in  the  debate 
on  the  Russian  armament,  when  Mr.  Burke  was  prevented  from  replying  by  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  loud  cries  of  question  with  which  he  was  assailed.  In  the  debate  on  the  Bill 
for  providing  a  constitution  for  Canada,  Mr.  Fox  indulged  in  a  still  more  full  expression  of 
his  opinions.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  in  the  discussion  on  the  same  bill,  Mr.  Burke  took  the 
opportunity  of  rising  to  reply.  When,  however,  he  alluded  to  the  French  Revolution,  he 
was  vehemently  called  to  order  by  the  opposition.  Even  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  himself  been  so 
explicit  in  the  previous  debate,  assailed  him.  Mr.  Burke,  in  spite  of  their  interruptions,  re- 
sumed his  argument,  but  the  violent  cries  of  order  at  length  compelled  him  to  desist  The 
termination  of  the  afiair  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  dissolution' of  all  the  ties  of  party; 
for  while  Lord  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Fox  severally  moved  and  seconded  a  vote  of  censure 
on  Mr.  Burke,  for  adverting  to  French  afiairs,  Mr.  Pitt  undertook  his  defence  ! 

Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  speech,  in  which  recent  animosity  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient friendship  seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery.  He  now  soothed,  now  exasperated  his  old 
associate.  His  whole  speech  was  an  alternation  of  sarcasm  and  compliment  As  pain,  how- 
ever, always  produces  a  more  vivid  impression  than  pleasure,  the  sarcasms  were  better  re- 
membered than  the  compliments,  and  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  had 
wounded  his  feelings  more  deeply  than  any  occurrence  of  his  whole  life.  In  his  reply  he 
complained  most  poignantly  of  the  severity  of  the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
and  especially  of  the  elaborate  mention  of  light  and  trifling  things,  uttered,  as  he  declared,  at 
the  distance  of  many  years  and  in  the  confidence  of  private  firiendship.  He  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  if  he  must  purchase  his  adherence  to  his  present  principles  by  the  sacrifice 
of  ancient  friendship,  he  was  prepared  even  for  such  an  alternative.  "  Fly,"  said  he,  "  from 
the  French  constitution  !"  Mr.  Fox — "  There  is  no  loss  of  firiendship."  "  I  regret  to  say, 
there  is,"  replied  Burke — "  I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  conduct ;  1  have,  indeed,  made 
a  great  sacrifice ;  I  have  done  my  duty  tliough  I  have  lost  my  friend,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  detested  French  constitution  that  envenoms  every  thing  it  touches."  Mr.  Fox, 
shocked  at  this  melancholy  termination  of  a  long  and  tender  friendship,  showed  at  once  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow  and  the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  by  bursting  into  tears.  Each  party  has 
been  severally  charged  with  having  premeditated  an  attack  on  the  other ;  but  neither  justly. 
The  whole  quarrel  shows  the  contrary.  Its  gradual  progress  from  warmth  to  animosity, 
and  from  animosity  to  rancour,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  series  of  mutual 
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provocations,  which  afforded  no  pause  in  which  the  judgment  might  resume  its  right ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  whole  took  place  in  the  presence  of  third  parties.  As  the  dispute 
was  public,  pride  rendered  retreat  impossible. 

After  this  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  breach  became  wider  and  wider.  The  topics 
on  which  the  two  statesmen  differed  were  not  of  a  transitory  nature  or  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  the  introduction  of  those  topics  into  debate  did  not  depend  on  a  specific  dis- 
cussion ;  they  came  in  contact  with  almost  every  point  of  the  wide  field  of  politics. 

As  Mr.  Burke  was  now  openly  accused  of  treason  to  his  former  principles  and  party,  he 
deemed  it  right  to  attempt  to  justify  his  opinions,  and  to  show  that  he  was  still  in  all  essen- 
tial points  unchanged ;  that  he  had  not  apostatized  firom  his  former  principles,  but  that  his 
friends  had  gone  beyond  them.  For  this  purpose  he  published  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  \Vhigs  of  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution held  the  same  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Reflections.  The  defects  of  this  work,  which 
in  our  opinion  are  serious,  will  come  hereafter  into  consideration. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Burke  put  forth  a  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Thoughts 
on  French  Affairs."  The  principles  it  was  designed  to  enforce,  are  these, — that  no  internal 
causes  would  produce  a  counter-revolution  in  France ;  that  the  system  would  strengthen  the 
longer  it  continued ;  and  that  so  long  as  it  existed,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  France  to 
disturb  and  distract  all  foreign  governments. 

About  the  same  period,  he  once  more  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
against  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  The  Bill  soon  after  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  conferred 
upon  the  catholics  the  privileges  of  practising  law ;  intermarrying  with  protestants ;  together 
with  several  other  important  advantages,  in  connexion  with  education  and  commerce ;  and, 
at  length,  the  elective  franchise. 

It  was  at  this  time  death  robbed  him  of  as  dear  a  firiend  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
politics  had  snatched  from  him  in  Charles  Fox.  This  celebrated  man,  and  not  more 
celebrated  for  his  genius  than  his  worth,  died  in  February,  1792,  leaving  Mr.  Burke  one  of  his 
executors ;  he  also  left  him  the  sum  of  i£2000,  and  a  cancelled  bond  to  the  same  amount. 
Never  was  friendship  more  pure  or  ardent  than  that  which  subsisted  between  tliese  two 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Burke  drew  up  the  following  eulogy  for  him,  which  a  competent  judge 
emphatically  pronounced  the  eulogium  of  Parrhasius,  spoken  by  Pericles.  "  It  is,"  said 
a  political  opponent,  "  as  fine  a  portrait  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ever  painted." 

^  His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  or  quenilous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  en- 
tire composure,  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from 
femily  tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well  deserved. 

''  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country. 
In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was 
equal  to  the  great  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  communi- 
cated to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  English  artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a 
dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did 
not  always  preserve  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  portraits  he  appears  not  to  be  raised 
upon  that  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.     To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philosopher. 
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"  In  fiill  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fkme,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  io 
science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his 
native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct 
or  discourse. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social 
virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  g^eat  and 
unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much 
merit  not  to  provoke  some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man 
of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"Hail!  and  farewell!" 

During  this  session,  Burke  opposed  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the 
Unitarians*  Petition  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  most  important  event  of  the  session 
was  the  complete  schism  which  took  place  in  the  Whig  party  on  the  question  of  the  procla- 
mation against  seditious  doctrines  and  writings.  At  this  point  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
friends,  forming  the  more  moderate  party,  left  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  mean  time  changes  not  less 
important  had  been  taking  place  on  the  ministerial  side.  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  the  chancellor, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  quietly  borne  the  yoke,  suddenly  refractory,  sought  to  strengthen 
himself  by  a  junction  with  the  Portland  party.  In  this  arrangement  efforts  were  made  to 
include  Mr.  Fox;  but  as  he  persisted  in  refusing,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  would  resign  the  office  of 
premier,  they  proved  futile. 

In  the  midst  of  parliamentary  duties,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  forget  France  for  an  instant 
It  absorbed  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  In  November  he  drew  up  "  Heads  for  Consideration 
on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs."  Its  object  was  to  excite  war,  and  to  show  that  no  country 
in  Europe  could  successfully  wage  war  with  France  unaided  by  England.  He  was  still  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  obtaining  information  of  the  state  of  France.  He  even  sent  his  son  to 
the  French  princes,  staying  at  Coblentz.  On  his  return,  he  brought  over  M.  Cazales,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  and  distinguished  as  the  opponent  of  Mirabeau.  By  his  son's 
efforts  he  also  opened  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

No  sooner  did  parliament  meet  than  he  again  came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Fox.  Indeed, 
they  had  some  words  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  as  well  as  on  the  two  following 
days,  more  especially  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
the  republican  government  But  their  iinal  quarrel  was  on  the  28th  December,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  showed  the  influence 
which  his  horror  of  the  French  Revolution  had  exerted  on  his  imagination,  and  into  what 
egregious  acts  of  injudicious  violence  and  bad  taste  it  could  sometimes  force  him.  After 
mentioning  that  he  understood  that  3000  daggers  had  been  ordered  from  Birmingham, 
he  drew  one  from  under  his  coat,  and  exclaiming,  *^  This  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  this  is  your  fraternization,"  he  threw  it  on  the  floor.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  exclaimed,  '^  My  Right  Honourable  friend  no 
more."  No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  darted  across  tlie  house  and  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  ministerial  benches. 

All  this,  admirers  as  we  are  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  in  very  bad 
taste.  The  very  idea  of  deliberately  procuring  a  dagger,  concealing  it  under  his  coat, 
drawing  it  out  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  hurling  it  on  the  floor  with  such  theatrical 
violence  of  gesture,  betrayed  a  coolness  and  premeditation  which  may  do  very  well  for  stage- 
effect,  but  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  genuine  natural  emotion.  It  must  have  been,  and 
could  but  be  felt  to  be  a — scene. 

The  "  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,"  and  some  other  measures,  drew  from  him  several 
eloquent  si)eeches.    This  was  the  last  parliament  in  which  he  sat. 

The  war,— that  war  which  was  destined  to  rage,  with  pauses  few  and  transient,  for  more 
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than  twenty  years,  was  now  at  hand,  accelerated  by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  National  Assembly.  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  strenuous  advocates  of  the  war,  much  more  so  in  fact  than  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  indeed, 
never  carried  it  on  vigorously  enough  to  please  him.  That  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  this 
conduct  we  have  no  doubt.  It  was  another  proof  of  the  excess  to  which  his  terrors  could  urge 
on  his  imagination.  But  on  this  matter  we  reserve  further  obser\'ations  till  a  subsequent 
page.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  during  the  war  special  messengers  were  frequently  sent 
off  to  Mr.  Burke,  as  to  a  minister  of  state,  upon  the  arrival  of  any  important  intelligence. 

It'  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority  ;*'  one  of  the  greatest  stains  on  his  character.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Postponing,  as  usual,  all  further  remarks,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  here  that  it  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  stricOy  private  letter,  that  it  was  published 
without  Mr.  Burke^s  consent  by  his  amanuensis,  who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  copy. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  on  the  ^'  Affairs  of  the  Catholics."  It  was  addressed 
to  his  son,  and  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

In  November  1793,  he  published  another  piece  on  that  exhausUess  theme — French 
affairs.  It  was  entitled,  '^  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies."  It  attributed  the  disasters 
of  the  war  to  want  of  combination  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  allies — to  mutual  jealousies 
— to  cowardice  in  some,  and  secret  love  of  revolutionary  principles  in  others.  He  also 
wrote  a  very  able  preface  to  Mr.  William  Bourke's  Translation  of  Brisso^s  Address  to  his 
Constituents,  which  contains  a  brilliant  and  masterly  sketch  of  the  Brissotin  and  Robespierre 
faction.  In  parliament,  Mr.  Burke  scarcely  spoke  at  all  till  quite  towards  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  parliament  broke  up  in  July  1794.  Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  party  joined 
the  ministry,  a  step  which  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  mainly  effected  by  his 
mediation. 

The  darkest  hour  of  Mr.  Burke's  life  was  now  drawing  on ;  a  calamity  awaited  him 
which  did  more  to  paralyze  his  energies  and  to  hasten  his  death  than  all  the  agitating  con- 
flicts and  labours  of  his  past  life  put  together.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  death  of  that  only, 
that  beloved  son,  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much — to  whom  he  looked  as  the  stay  and 
solace  of  his  declining  age,  and  as  the  heir  not  only  of  his  fame,  but  of  a  fame  still  brighter 
than  his  own.  That  young  Burke  possessed  almost  all  to  justify  a  father's  affections  is  well 
known.  He  was  distinguished  by  excellent  talents,  and  these  talents  had  been  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  That  his  knowledge  was  extensive  who  can  hesitate  to  believe,  when  it  is 
considered  that  his  studies  were  directed,  and  his  mind  formed,  under  such  a  father — a  man 
himself  of  boundless  knowledge — a  man  whose  most  casual  conversation  was  rich  with 
instruction — a  man,  too,  who  believed  that  almost  every  thing  might  be  accomplished  by 
indostiy,  and  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  those  great  allies  of  ignorance, — sloth  and  dissipa- 
tion ?  To  all  this  the  youth  added,  what  was  still  more  delightful,  the  utmost  amiability  of 
disposition  and  the  most  entire  devotedness  of  affection  to  his  parents.  These  real 
accomplishments,  and  real  excellences,  the  father's  ardent  imagination  had  decked  out  in 
celestial  colours  and  ideal  graces,  and  on  this  picture  of  imaginary  perfection  his  fancy  had 
been  accustomed  to  feast  itself  for  years ;  who  can  wonder  then  that  he  should  have  watched 
with  anxiety  so  intense  the  opening  of  this  fair  flower,  or  that  he  should  have  felt  with 
OTerwhelming  anguish  the  rude  stroke  that  laid  its  young  beauty  in  the  dust } 

This  calamity  was  felt  to  be  the  greater,  as  indeed  must  always  be  the  case,  because  it 
fell  just  when  the  father's  fairy  visions  seemed  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized.  The 
harvest  was  blighted  just  when  the  joyous  husbandman  was  putting  in  his  sickle. 

It  appears  that  exactly  when  the  fatal  symptoms  of  his  son's  last  illness  disclosed  them- 
selves, Mr.  Burke  bad  relinquished  to  him  his  seat  for  Malton,  and  had  even  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  secretary  to  Lord  Fitz  william,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.   Dazzled  by  the 
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bright  scenes  wliich  his  hopes  had  conjured  up,  he  could  not  see, — what  every  one  else  saw 
plainly  enough, — that  the  days  of  his  son  were  already  numbered.  Of  all  this  he  was  totally 
unconscious,  and  no  one  dared  to  tell  him.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  the  physician  of  the  family, 
declared  from  his  long  knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  Burke's  affection,  that  any  such  dis- 
closure would  probably  be  fatal,  and  short  as  was  the  term  of  the  son's  existence,  would 
render  that  of  the  father  still  shorter. 

Young  Burke  was  now  removed  to  Cromwell  House,  near  Brompton,  for  the  sake  of  the 
countT}'  air.  The  unhappy  father,  who  still  never  thought  of  danger,  selected  for  him  this 
residence  so  near  town,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  depart  for  Ireland  at  a  moment's  notice, 
as  soon  as  his  health  permitted.  Here,  however,  all  the  symptoms  rapidly  grew  worse,  and 
the  physician  no  longer  able  to  disguise  the  truth,  disclosed  the  horrors  of  the  case  just  a 
week  before  its  fatal  termination.  From  this  moment,  Burke  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
desperation  of  sorrow ;  "  his  was  a  grief  which  would  not  be  comforted." 

Young  Burke  passed  the  night  before  his  dissolution  in  much  pain  and  restlessness.  Early 
in  the  morning,  he  heard  tlie  voice  of  sorrow  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  his  parents 
had  spent  a  night  of  yet  deeper  wretchedness.  Anxious  to  alleviate  their  sorrows,  he  re- 
solved if  possible  to  delude  them,  by  an  affectionate  deceit,  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
stronger  than  he  really  was.  Rising  with  some  difficulty,  he  requested  to  be  supported  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  sitting.  There  he  dismissed 
his  attendants ;  and  making  a  last  effort,  walked  twice  or  thrice  across  the  room.  But  his 
parents  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  looked  on  him  in  silent  agony.  Finding  his  efforts  to 
console  them  vain,  "  Speak  to  me,"  said  he,  **  my  dear  father — speak  to  me  of  religion — speak 
to  me  of  morality — speak  to  me  of  indifferent  matters,  for  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
all  you  say."  Hearing  the  wind  whistling  through  the  trees,  he  was  reminded  of  the 
noble  lines  of  Milton  : 


"  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave/' 

These  lines  he  repeated  twice :  he  had  just  strength  to  repeat  them  the  second  time,  when, 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  staggered  across  the  room  and  fell  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
into  his  father's  arms :  shortly  after  which  he  expired. 

The  grief  of  Burke  was  appalling.  He  would  now  sit  in  that  unnatural  calmness  of 
despair,  which  is  yet  more  terrific  than  the  most  stormy  displays  of  passion,  and  now  burst- 
ing into  a  frenzy  of  grief,  would  rush  into  the  chamber  where  his  son  lay,  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  body,  call  in  accents  of  the  most  fearful  anguish  for  "  the  hope  of  his 
age,  the  stay  of  his  life,  the  only  comfort  of  his  declining  and  now  joyless  years."  He  was 
prevailed  upon  after  the  first  day,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  promise  that  he  would 
see  the  corpse  no  more ;  a  promise  which  he  kept.  The  mother  was  equally  distracted ; 
to  Mr.  Burke's  frequent  efforts  to  get  her  away  from  the  room,  her  only  reply  was,  "  No, 
Edmund,  while  he  remains  there,  I  will  remain."  At  length,  however,  her  husband 
prevailed. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  young  Burke.  This,  Burke 
ordered  to  be  engraved ;  and  in  the  affecting  and  beautiful  inscription  which  he  placed 
under  it,  exhibited  at  once  his  taste  and  his  sensibility.  It  was  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
such  as  one  might  naturally  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Burke.  The  lines  were  from  Drv- 
den's  poem  of  Eleonora — 

*<  As  pTOckMis  gums  are  not  for  common  fire, 
They  but  perfume  the  temple  and  expire ; 
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So  was  he  soon  exhaled  and  vanish'd  hence, 
A  short  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense/' 

Underneath  these  exquisite  lines  were  the  words, 

**  O  dolor  atque  decus/' 

It  is  hardly  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  stroke  as  this  should  have  utterly  unfitted  Burke 
for  politics.  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  ever  have  recovered  his  elasticity  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  enter  that  scene  of  strife  again.  It  was  well,  however,  that  this  was  the  case. 
It  was  the  only  means  left  of  weaning  him  from  the  perilous  indulgence  of  solitaiy  grief; 
the  only  thing  which  called  off  the  vultures  of  memory  from  preying  on  his  vitals. 

In  1795  he  wrote  his  letter  on  the  Catholic  Question,  addressed  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.  in 
reply  to  one  from  that  gentleman.  It  contains  an  admirable  discussion  of  all  the  chief 
topics  connected  with  it.  A  letter  on  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  (the 
second  to  that  gentleman)  soon  followed. 

His  sarcastic  letter  to  William  Elliot,  Esq.  in  defence  of  his  conduct  against  the  attacks 
of  the  minority,  was  his  next  pubUcation. 

Another  piece  written  about  the  same  time,  displaying  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
minutest  facts  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  full  of  the  most  enlightened 
principles  of  political  economy,  was  his  '^  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity."'  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  1795, — and  not  till  then,  be  it  recollected, — after  the  publication  of  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  those  works  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  written  to  secure  himself  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  more  ihsn  Jive  years  after  the  principal  of  them,  he  received  his  pension.  That 
pension  was  unsolicited,  and,  as  was  said,  originated  in  the  express  desire  of  the  king.  It 
was  severely  reflected  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  attacks  which  elicited  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  "  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  in  De- 
fence of  his  Pension."     More  of  this  hereafter. 

His  last  publication,  one,  it  may  be  said,  which  displays  his  intellectual  greatness 
almost  as  strongly  as  any  of  his  earher  productions,  was  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
They  were  called  forth  by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  were  intended  to  animate  to  renewed 
exertions  the  drooping  energies  of  the  nation.  These  letters  are  four  in  number ;  two  ap- 
peared in  his  life-time,  and  two  are  posthumous. 

But  Mr.  Burke  was  now  fast  arriving  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  arduous  career.  Grief 
and  toil  had  at  length  broken  down  energies,  which  were  at  one  time  equal  to  almost  any 
measure  of  human  endurance  or  exertion.  As  often  happens  in  cases  where  the  strength 
has  been  long  overtasked,  he  sank  almost  at  once  into  the  last  stage  of  debility  and  pros- 
tration. It  was  even  reported  that,  towards  the  close,  his  mind  partook  of  the  decay 
which  had  touched  his  outward  frame.  This,  however,  was  wholly  untrue ;  it  shone  out 
in  all  its  lustre  even  to  the  last,  unsmothered  amidst  the  falling  ruins  of  the  body,  that 
frail  tenement  which  indeed  its  own  fierce  fires  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing 
to  the  ground. 

Finding  medical  skill  unavailing,  he  repaired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Ho 
remained  there  for  four  months,  but  without  any  material  improvement  of  his  health.  At 
leng^,  despairing  of  any  change  for  the  better,  he  resolved  on  being  removed  to  Beacons- 
field.  *^  It  is  so  far,  at  least,''  said  he,  **  on  my  way  to  the  tomb,  and  I  may  as  well  travel  it 
alive  as  dead."  The  same  sentiment  he  yet  more  touchingly  expressed  in  a  short  letter  to  a 
friend  at  this  period.  *^  I  have  been  at  Bath  these  four  months  to  no  purpose,  and  am 
therefore  to  be  removed  to  my  own  house  at  Beaconsfield  to-morrow,  to  be  nearer  to  a 
habitation  more  permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping  that  my  better  part  may  find  a 
better  mansion."  > 

Even  amidst  the  debility  of  his  present  state,  he  still  broke  out  into  momentary  ardour 
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when  the  state  of  pchlic  afEain  was  nentkned,  and  urged  with  the  same  energj  the  course 
of  armdact  which  he  had  so  long  and  eloqoentlj  adrocated.  On  all  other  topics,  how- 
ever^ he  wsm  perfectly  calm,  waiting  with  composiire  the  hour  of  his  depaitnre.  A  few 
hour!i  be^:)Te  his  riuaolntian  be  sent  afiectiooate  remembrances  to  manj  of  his  friends,  ex- 
presMinac  fbrgiv^eness  of  anj  injmies  he  might  hare  receifed,  and  reqoestzng  their  forgiTeness 
of  thoAe  he  might  hav^e  offered.  He  then  listened  to  some  religions  papers  of  Addison. 
Shortly  after,  while  being  conveyed  to  his  bed,  he  expired.  A  post  mortem  examination 
showed  an  enlargement  of  the  heart 

His  Ameral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  men  of  rank  and  hi^  official  station 
The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Deronshire,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  the  Eari  Fltzwilliam,  and  Inchiquin,  Sir.  G.  EIEott,  and 
Mr.  Windham.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  he  should  be  interred 
with  public  honours  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  howcTer  was  impossible  by  the  tenonr 
of  the  win  itself,  part  of  which,  as  a  display  of  unostentatious  and  simple  greatness,  we 
subjoin. 

*  If  my  dear  Aon  and  fSriend  had  tarrired  me,  anj  will  would  hare  been  nnnecessaij ;  bat  since  it  ktg 
pleased  God  ro  call  him  to  himself  before  his  &ther,  mj  dntj  calls  npon  me  to  make  such  a  dispodtioD 
of  my  worldly  effects  as  seems  to  my  best  judgment  most  equitable  and  reasonable;  therefoR,  I, 
Edmund  Burke,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  Aoogh  suffering  mider  sore  and  inex- 
pressible affliction,  being  of  soond  and  disposing  mind,  do  make  mj  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
followmg: — 

**  First,  aeconHng  to  the  ancient,  good,  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  mj  heart  and  miderstaiiding 
recognise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath  mj  sool  to  God,  hoping  for  his  mercy  through  Ae  only  merits  of 
our  Lord  and  SaTiocir,  Jesos  Christ.  Mj  bodj  I  desire,  if  I  shoold  die  in  anr  place  rery  conTcnient 
for  its  tnzuiport  thither,  (hot  not  otherwise,)  to  be  buried  in  the  chnrch,  at  Beaconsfield,  near  to  the 
bodies  of  mj  dearest  brother  and  mj  dearest  son,  in  all  hmniKty  praying  diat,  as  we  hare  lired  in  per- 
fect mdty  together,  we  maj  together  hare  a  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  jnsL 

**  1  wish  my  fbneral  to  be  (without  any  ponctilioiisness  in  that  respect)  the  same  as  that  of  my 
brother,  and  U>  exceed  it  as  little  as  possible  in  point  of  charge,  whether  on  accoont  of  my  family 
or  of  any  others  who  wocdd  go  to  a  greater  expense ;  and  I  desire,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  tbe 
same  qoalificatzons,  that  no  monnment  beyond  a  middle-sized  tablet,  with  a  small  and  simple  inscription 
#in  the  chorch-wall,  or  on  the  flag-stone,  be  erected.  I  say  this,  because  I  know  the  partial  kindness  to 
me  of  some  of  my  friends.     But  I  hare  had,  in  my  life-time,  but  too  much  of  noise  and  compliment" 

Mr.  Burke  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  he  was  well  formed,  though  never 
remarkably  robust.  In  youth  his  countenance  was  exceedingly  expressive,  and  might 
even  be  considered  handsome.  It  presented,  however,  none  of  those  striking  peculiarities 
which  one  might  have  expected  from  a  man  of  such  genius  and  such  energies ;  and  was, 
therefore,  except  when  much  excited,  apt  to  disappoint  the  spectator. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  Essay — an  analysis  of  Burke^s  genius. 
The  chief  elements  of  Burke's  intellectual  character  are  easily  discerned.  His  was  one  of 
the  few  minds  which  combine  great  versatility  with  great  strength ;  it  presented  a  singular 
harmony  of  almost  every  species  of  mental  excellence.  Though  he  possessed  such 
wonderful  variety  of  talents,  this  was  not  purchased,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  at  the  dear 
price  of  comparative  feebleness  in  each  part  There  was  exquisite  symmetry,  but  the  pro- 
portions were  colossaL  All  his  powers  indeed  were  enjoyed  severally  in  such  perfection 
as  to  insure  no  ordinary  fame  in  any  department  of  literature  or  philosophy  to  which  he 
might  devote  himself.  We  say  no  ordinary  fame,  because  perhaps  the  very  highest  dis- 
tinction in  each  department  of  human  knowledge,  must  always  be  reserved  for  minds  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  department,  and  indefatigably  devoted  to  its  cultivation ; — minds  (if  we 
*peak)  of  one  iSicnhy,  where  no  rival  powers  divide  the  empire  of  the  soul,  where 
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variety  of  pursuits  does  not  distract  or  perplex  its  energies,  and  where  consequently  the  mind 
exerts  itself  with  singular  unity  and  constancy  of  purpose.  Where  there  is  great  equality 
of  the  faculties,  however  wonderful  the  progress  which  may  be  made  in  several  branches 
of  science  or  philosophy,  the  extent  and  discursiveness  of  such  attainments  will  be  incom- 
patible with  unquestionable  superiority  in  any  one  of  them.  Whatever  facility  the 
Fentathletes  of  Greece  might  evince  in  their  many  exercises,  it  was  very  rarely  that  they  were 
not  over-matched  at  any  one  of  them  by  men  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  that 
exercise  alone.  But  though  a  mind  which  possesses  one  talent  in  unusual  perfection  will 
generaUy  attain  a  superiority  over  a  mind  of  more  various  powers,  in  that  particular  point 
where  it  is  adapted  to  excel,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  intellectual 
eminence  towards  which  a  solitary  talent  can  do  little ;  they  absolutely  require  great  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  as  well  as  strength  of  faculties.  Such  a  genius  must  the  orator,  critic, 
historian,  and  politician  possess ;  and  such  a  genius  was  that  of  Burke. 

So  far  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Burke's  mind :  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
minute  examination.  And,  first,  of  those  powers  which  must  be  the  noblest  in  any  man, 
the  powers  of  speculation  and  argument  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the 
more  philosophic  qualities  of  Burke  have  not  been  appreciated  so  highly  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  owing  to  that  surpassing  splendour  of  imagination  with  which  their  exercise  is 
ever  accompanied,  and  in  which  they  are  almost  lost.  While  there  are  thousands  who  can 
fuDy  appreciate  the  force  of  reasoning  if  nakedly  stated,  or  the  beauties  of  poetry  if  professing 
to  be  poetry  alone,  there  are  few  who  can  properly  estimate  that  rare  union  of  both,  which 
sometimes  arrays  philosophy  in  the  ornaments  of  the  imagination,  and  encircles  the  severe 
goddess  of  wisdom  with  the  magic  cestus  of  Venus.  To  appreciate  fully  these  complex 
exhibitions  of  intellectual  excellence  is  no  easy  task ;  the  very  variety  is  apt  to  confound 
the  judgment  There  are  comparatively  few  who  are  so  practised  in  analytical  criticism 
as  to  be  able  at  once  to  enjoy,  unperplexed,  these  magnificent  harmonies  of  intellect  as 
a  whole,  and  to  discriminate  the  several  parts  as  they  melt  and  blend  into  one  another  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  mazy  music. 

In  such  minds  as  that  of  Burke,  the  strength  of  the  tree  (to  change  the  figure)  is  par- 
tially hidden  even  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage :  or  (as  in  tlie  human  body)  the  exquisite 
adaptation  of  every  joint  and  muscle  to  some  purpose  of  strength  and  utility,  is  concealed  by 
that  soft  exterior  covering,  which  throws  over  the  harsh  lines  and  abrupt  angles,  and  all  the 
deformities  of  the  internal  mechanism,  a  veil  of  grace  and  of  beauty. 

The  peculiar  departments  of  philosophy  which  Burke  was  qualified  to  fill  cannot  very 
well  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has  closely  examined  his  life  or  his  writings.  But  before 
proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 

Not  only  are  there  the  more  generic  differences  of  mind  predisposing  men  to  piu^uits  sepa- 
rated by  the  widest  intervals,  as  poetry  and  mathematics,  for  instance ;  but  there  are  also 
numberless  specific  varieties  of  mental  structure,  which  fit  the  mind  rather  for  one  branch 
of  the  same  general  pursuit,  than  for  another.  To  say,  as  is  often  said  that  a  man  has  a 
very  philosophical  mind,  is  not  to  say  he  would  excel  in  every  branch  of  philosophy  to 
which  he  might  devote  himself.  To  suppose  this  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  suppose 
that  the  man  of  taste  could  attain  equal  eminence  in  all  the  fine  arts.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
discovery  or  establishment  of  any  important  truth,  the  processes  of  mind  concerned  in  these 
cases  are  essentially  the  same,  whatever  the  subject  matter  on  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
mere  process  of  reasoning,  for  instance,  is  the  same  whether  the  premises  and  conclusion 
consist  of  propositions  in  mathematical  or  political  science  ;  and  an  induction  of  facts  is 
still  the  same,  whether  the  facts  which  constitute  it  be  gathered  from  physical  or  moral 
philosophy.  Yet  the  infinitely  varied,  though  often  slight,  diversities  which  the  intel- 
lectual character  presents,  diversities  resulting  either  firom  original  structure  or  from 
the  influence  of  circumstances  in  early  life,  shall  impart  to  minds  of  equal  power  an  ap- 
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titude  for  carrying  on  the  same  general  processes  in  some  particular  branches  of  philosophy 
rather  than  others.  Thus  we  may  see  one  man,  whose  intensity  of  abstraction  shall  peculiarly 
fit  him  for  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  philosophy ;  and  another,  whose 
powers  of  observation  and  comparison  shall  mark  him  out  for  the  extensive  inductions  of 
physical  science.  One  man  shall  excel  in  the  analysis  of  some  complicated  object,  and 
another  for  a  comprehensive  sur>'ey  and  comparison  of  independent  facts.  One  individual 
shall  be  capable  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  in  the  exact  sciences,  but  shall  be  baflSed 
and  confounded  in  all  attempts  at  the  rougher  computation  of  moral  evidence,  and  this  too  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  very  nicety  and  over-accuracy  of  his  intellectual  habits,  while  an- 
other who  has  gained*  by  long  familiarity, prodigious  practical  sagacity  in  estimating  thecom- 
plicated  elements  of  moral  and  political  reasoning,  has  neither  precision  nor  patience  enough 
for  the  refinements  and  subtilty  of  abstract  philosophy. 

The  peculiarities  of  Burke's  genius  were  early  manifested  and  strongly  marked.  It  was 
evidently  characterized  rather  by  comprehensiveness  than  by  subtilty ;  by  an  aptitude  for 
inductive  science,  rather  than  for  abstract  reasoning.  This  in  our  opinion  is  sufficiently 
evident,  even  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  That  performance  is 
valuable,  not  so  much  as  a  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  it 
professes  to  examine,  as  a  collection  of  curious  observations  on  the  sources  from  which 
these  emotions  flow.  It  is  valuable  rather  as  a  most  extensive  induction  of  facts,  than  as 
an  instance  of  their  successful  application,  and  contains  rather  the  elements  of  a  correct 
theory,  than  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  theory  itself.  Though  it  is  well  known  that 
Burke  studied  metaphysical  science  much  in  his  youth,  it  was  always  rather  as  a  discipline 
and  exercise  of  the  mind,  (for  which  purpose  indeed  it  transcends  all  branches  of  philo- 
sophy,) than  because  he  loved  it,  or  was  ever  likely  to  become  a  master  in  it 

If  these  observations  on  the  character  of  Burke's  intellect  be  well  founded,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  have  chiefly  addicted  himself  to  the  science  of  government  and 
political  economy,  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  branches  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, demanding  in  a  peculiar  degree  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  and  superlative  powers 
of  obsen-ation  and  comparison.  These  are  absolutely  requisite,  since  the  phenomena  which 
must  decide  all  the  profound  problems  with  which  they  are  conversant,  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison more  diversified  and  perplexing,  than  those  in  any  other  department  of  human 
inquiry. 

The  very  same  habitudes  of  mind,  we  have  already  observed,  characterized  his  attempts 
in  intellectual  philosophy ;  not  to  mention  that  they  appear  equally  strong  in  his  attach- 
ment to  agriculture,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Indeed,  he  was  said  to  be  one  ot 
the  best  fanners  of  his  day.  In  the  sciences  of  government  and  political  economy,  he  was 
qualified  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  very  complexity  of  the  in- 
quiries connected  with  them,  just  suited  his  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  intellect.  These 
observations  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  illustrated,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
statesman,  and  to  characterize  his  political  writings.  It  is  only  necessary  at  present  just  to 
indicate  these  peculiarities. 

Of  the  singular  adaptation  of  his  intellect  to  the  departments  of  science  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  can  hardly  be  more  conclusive  proof  than  is  furnished  in  the  fact,  that,  in  an 
age  when  the  great  principles  of  political  economy  were  so  little  understood,  he  should 
have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  them.  Adam 
Smith  declared  that  he  was  the  only  man,  who,  without  any  communication  between  them, 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  iivith  himself.  liCt  it  be  here  recollected  that  Adam 
Smith  had  spent  years  of  unremitted  and  secluded  study  in  the  cultivation  of  this  science, 
while  it  formed  only  one  of  the  multifarious  pursuits  to  which  Burke  devoted  his  excursive 
^^|d  erer-active  genius. 
^^^kllie  imagination  of  Burke  it  is  not  necesswry  to  say  more  than  a  few  words.     It  was 
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nndoabtedly  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  his  mind,  and  is  impressed  on  almost  everj 
sentence  he  wrote.  It  is  not,  as  in  other  men,  an  occasional  and  transient  gleam,  illumining 
the  page  at  long  intervals ;  it  shines  on  with  a  steady  and  overpowering  lustre  from  one  end 
of  his  works  to  the  other.  So  rapid  and  powerful  is  his  perception  of  analogies  that  his 
only  difficulty  is  in  selection.  The  language  of  poetry  is  his  mother-tongue ;  and  beautiful 
imagery,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  many  writers,  long  sought  and  coyly  won,  ap- 
pears to  come  uncalled,  and  to  thrust  itself  upon  him.  So  active  «s  his  imagination,  that 
the  slightest  effort  of  reasoning,  the  faintest  breath  of  passion,  is  sufficient  to  excite  this 
obedient  faculty  into  exercise,  and  it  is  immediately  present  with  some  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive illustration,  (often  brought  from  the  remotest  realms  of  science,)  with  which  to 
adorn  and  illustrate  each  new  creation  of  thought  or  sentiment* 

The  illustrations  of  Burke  astonish  not  more  by  their  beauty  than  their  variety.  Every 
species  of  knowledge,  every  region  of  art  and  science,  is  laid  under  tribute  to  supply  the 
wants,  or  rather  minister  to  the  luxuries,  of  tliis  prodigal  faculty.  Not  content  with  the 
boundless  range  of  external  nature,  or  the  wide  field  of  historical  and  classical  allusion, — 
abstract  and  physical  science,  the  most  familiar  and  domestic  arts,  the  professions,  nay,  the 
handicrafts,  practised  by  all  classes  of  men,  must  yield  up  their  peculiar  mysteries,  their 
most  recondite  and  technical  phraseology,  to  furnish  the  materials  of  his  illustrations.  The 
vocabularies  of  astronomy  and  mechanics,  surgery  and  medicine,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, all  supply  him  with  analogies  with  which  to  illustrate  or  adorn  moral  and  political 
truth.  His  knowledge  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  use  of  comets,  which  are  employed,  as  some 
philosophers  tell  us,  to  bring,  by  immense  and  eccentric  revolutions,  fuel  to  the  sun.  In  the 
same  manner  Burke's  knowledge  furnished  him,  from  every  realm  of  human  speculation,  fresh 
matter  to  feed  the  ever-blazing  orb  of  his  imagination.  The  dress  in  which  his  thoughts  must 
be  habited,  like  that  with  which  modem  luxury  clothes  our  bodies,  was  the  costly  produce 
of  the  most  various  industry,  and  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  every  clime  under  heaven. 

But  the  illustrations  of  Burke  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  variety :  they 
are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  novelty.  He  affords  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  shallowness 
of  a  certain  modem  theory,  that  comparative  ignorance,  miscalled  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
is  the  natural  ally  of  the  imagination  ;  that  civilization  and  knowledge  will  proportionably 
Umit  the  sphere  of  its  exercise ;  and  that  an  era  of  great  refinement,  therefore,  will  be 
the  era  of  its  decline.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  may  be  easily  shown ;  for  though  it  is 
true,  that  in  such  an  age  many  of  the  images  (and  those  of  course  the  most  obvious)  which 
were  at  first  common  property,  will  have  become  appropriated  by  those  writers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  first,  the  want  of  these  will  be  more  than  made  up  to  a  highly 
imaginative  mind,  by  the  endless  sources  of  new  analogies,  which  an  increase  of  knowledge 
cannot  fail  to  supply ;  and  as  these  analogies  are  less  likely  to  be  observed  by  the  gener- 
ality of  men,  so  they  will  necessarily  afford  delight  proportioned  to  their  novelty.  Illus- 
trations, when  just,  please  as  they  are  unexpected. 

Burke  was  probably  the  greatest  master  of  metaphor  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  the 
form  of  illustration  which  he  generally  employs,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  effective, 
especially  to  the  orator.  It  is  so,  because  it  is  the  most  compact  and  energetic;  it  does  not 
break  in  on  the  continuity  of  close  reasoning,  or  suspend  the  current  of  impassioned  feeling; 
it  dispenses  with  the  frigid  formalities  of  fully-stated  comparison,  and  is  wrought  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  sentiment  it  illustrates.  Such  are  the  metaphors  of  Burke ;  a  com- 
plete transfer  of  language  from  one  object  to  another  takes  places ;  his  ideas  are  depicted 
before  us.  His  metaphors  are  not  movable  figures,  (clumsily  introduced  by  the  phrases, 
**  like,**  and  *'  like  as,")  which  may  be  detached  from  the  page  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  meaning ;  they  are  chiselled  into  the  solid  mass  of  the  reasoning  itself.  They  are  not 
mere  ornaments  on  the  body  of  thought,  which  may  be  removed  without  any  other  differ- 
ence than  that  of  leaving  it  in  more  simple  attire ;  they  are  tlie  very  body  of  thought  itself; 
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die  reij  Ibnn  winch  it  ingpires  mud  mimatfUj  and  in  which  alone  it  holds  interooane 
with  ua.  Thef  are  die  ejret  tbroogh  which  iu  intelligence  looks  oat  npoo  as,  the  coun- 
tenance on  which  its  Tairing  feelings  are  impressed,  the  T<nce  in  which  it  makes  itrif 
known  to  as.    To  destroy  the  metaphcH'  would  be  to  destroy  the  sentiment 

This  excessire  activity  of  imagination  sometimes  leads  Burke  into  errors  in  point  of  taste. 
The  reader  is  ereiy  now  and  then  startled  by  a  broken  metaphor,  and  sees  the  memben  of 
two  or  more  inomgnioas  images  suddenly  forced  into  unnatural  union.  The  fact  is,  Bnike*s 
images  crowd  upon  him  so  fast,  and  with  such  importunity,  that  before  he  has  done  with 
one,  another  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  electric  fire  of  his  genius  fiises  into 
one  mass  the  hardest,  most  in4ex]ble,  and  most  heterogeneous  materials. 

These  violations  of  taste,  however,  are  &r  less  frequent  than  has  often  been  represented. 
To  hear  some  critics  talk,  one  would  think  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy  page,  and 
that  his  imagination  was  in  perpetual  revolt  against  the  laws  of  taste.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  truth  than  such  a  supposition.  The  fact  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  Buike's 
taste  was  little  inferior  to  his  imagination.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  many 
violations  of  the  principles  of  taste  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  but  the  great  questioo 
is,  what  proportum^  after  all,  do  they  bear  to  the  number  of  instances  in  which  he  has 
obeyed  them.  Absolutely  none.  Considering  how  much  he  wrote,  and  with  what  ra- 
pidity he  composed,  the  wonder  is  that  his  violations  of  taste  should  not  have  been  more 
firequent,  for  had  not  his  taste  becfn  highly  cultivated,  his  prodigious  powers  of  imagination 
would  have  borne  him  on  to  boundless  extravagances.  When  fjadrly  filled  with  the  gale,  it 
required  no  ordinary  tackling  to  hold  such  breadth  of  canvass  to  the  mast  Those  who 
have  no  imagination,  or  but  little,  have  small  cause  to  plume  themselves  on  the  attainment 
of  a  cold  correctness ;  it  is  a  virtue  which,  like  the  temperance  of  old  ^e,  they  cannot  help 
practising.  But  no  ordinary  measure  of  taste  wOl  control  such  an  imagination  as  that  of 
Burke.    None  but  ApoDo  himself  could  drive  such  steeds  of  fire. 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  sometimes  errs  most  egregionsly  against  taste  and 
propriety,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  very  faults  are  often  splendid  ones,  and  display 
unbounded  power  over  language.  Even  when  we  see  that  he  has  failed,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  dexterity  with  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  manages  to  mould  the 
most  incongruous  elements  of  imagery  into  something  like  unity  and  harmony,  and  the  sort  of 
ma^cal  facility  and  ease  with  which  he  makes  the  most  abrupt  transitions.  The  manner, 
too,  in  wluch  he  recovers  himself  when  careering  on  the  very  borders  of  extravagance  is 
inimitable.  One  moment  he  seems  trembling  on  the  brink  of  absurdity,  and  anon,  like  some 
skilful  charioteer  who  has  been  driving  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  he  suddenly  turns  the 
glowing  wheels  of  his  fancy,  and  is  once  more  in  a  secure  and  beaten  track.  Some  of  these 
instances  are  almost  miracles  of  combined  powers  of  imagination  and  taste,  perfect  feats  in 
the  art  of  composition.    Take  the  foDowing  brief  specimens. 

**  I  know  not  how  it  has  happeiied,  bat  it  really  seems,  that,  whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his 
well-considered  censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  deep.  Homer  nods ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  he  ill-pieced  and  incongroonsly  put 
together,  his  Grace  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  subject-nuitter  from  the  Crown 
granU  io  hu  men/aaufy.  This  is  *  the  stuflF  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In  that  way  of  putting 
things  together  his  Grace  is  perfecOy  in  the  right  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel  were  so  enor- 
moos,  aj  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibihty.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  levi- 
athan among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
frolicks  in  the  ocean  of  the  rojral  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst '  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,' 
he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  bhibber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which 
he  spools  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  corers  me  all  over  with  the  spray— every  thing  of 
and  about  him  is  from  the  duone.     Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the  royil 
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Again: 

**  Deep  philosophers  are  no  triflers ;  hrave  sans-cnlottes  are  no  formalists.  They  will  no  more  regard 
a  Marquis  of  Tavistock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock ;  the  Lord  of  Wobum  wiU  not  be  more  respectable 
in  their  eyes  than  the  Prior  of  Wobum ;  they  will  make  no  difference  between  the  superior  of  a  Covent 
Garden  of  nuns  and  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  another  description.  They  will  not  care  a  rush  whether  his 
coat  is  long  or  short;  whether  the  colour  be  purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble  their 
keads  with  what  part  of  his  head  his  hair  is  cut  from ;  and  they  will  look  with  equal  respect  on  a 
tonsure  and  a  crop.  Their  only  question  wiU  be  that  of  their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  their  legisla- 
tive butchers,  how  he  cuts  up  ?  how  he  tallows  in  the  cawl,  or  on  the  kidneys  ? 

"  Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  whilst  the  sans-culotte  carcase-butchers,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that 
we  see  at  the  shop-windows  at  Charing-cross,  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is 
divided  into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  and 
stewing;  that  all  the  while  they  are  measuring  him,  his  Grace  is  measuring  me ;  is  invidiously  compar- 
ing the  bounty  of  the  Crown  with  the  deserts  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment 
Owning  on  those  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath — ^poor  innocent ! 

Pleas*d  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood/' 

Once  more : 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  bundle  of  state-papers  which  I  received  yesterday.  I  have  travelled  through 
the  negociation ;  and  a  sad,  founderous  road  it  is.  There  is  a  sort  of  standing  jest  against  my  country- 
men, that  one  of  them  on  his  journey  having  found  a  piece  of  pleasant  road,  he  proposed  to  his  com- 
panion to  go  over  it  again.  This  proposal,  with  regard  to  the  worthy  traveller's  final  destination,  was 
certainly  a  blunder.  It  was  no  blunder  as  to  his  inmiediate  satisfieiction ;  for  the  way  was  pleasant 
In  the  irksome  journey  of  the  regicide  negociations  it  is  otherwise :  our  '  paths  are  not  paths  of 
pleasantness,  nor  our  ways  the  ways  to  peace.'  All  our  mistakes,  (if  such  they  are,)  like  those  of  our 
Hibernian  traveller,  are  mistakes  of  repetition ;  and  they  wiU  be  full  as  far  from  bringing  us  to  our 
place  of  rest,  as  his  well-considered  project  was  from  forwarding  him  to  his  inn.  Yet  I  see  we  per- 
severe. Fatigued  with  our  former  course,  too  listless  to  explore  a  new  one,  kept  in  action  by  inertness, 
moving  only  because  we  have  been  in  motion,  with  a  sort  of  plodding  perseverance,  we  resolve  to  mea- 
sure back  again  the  very  same  joyless,  hopeless,  and  inglorious  track.  Backward  and  forward ;  oscil- 
lation not  progression ;  much  going  in  a  scanty  space ;  the  travels  of  a  postillion,  miles  enough  to  circle 
&e  globe  in  one  short  stage  ;  we  have  been,  and  we  are  yet  to  be  jolted  and  rattled  over  the  loose, 
misplaced  stones,  and  the  treacherous  hoUows  of  this  rough,  iU  kept,  broken  up,  treacherous  French 
causeway !" 

Or  take  the  following : 

"  The  October  Politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and  good  nature,  that  he  supposes,  that  these  very 
robbers  and  murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of  melioration ;  on  what  ground  I  cannot  conceive, 
except  on  the  long  practice  of  every  crime,  and  by  its  complete  success.  He  is  an  Origenist,  and  be- 
lieves in  the  conversion  of  the  devil.  AH  that  runs  in  the  place  of  blood  in  his  veins  is  nothing  but 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  is  as  soft  as  a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician,  he  might  be  supposed  to 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  supposes  (to  use  his  own  expression)  '  that  the  salutary  truths,  which  he 
inculcates,  are  making  their  way  into  their  bosoms.'  Their  bosom  is  a  rock  of  granite,  on  which  false- 
hood has  long  since  built  her  strong  hold.  Poor  Truth  has  had  a  hard  work  of  it  with  her  little  pick- 
axe.    Nothing  but  gunpowder  will  do." 

The  extraordinary  vimdness  with  which  Burke's  imagination  exercised  itself  forms  a  well- 
known  feature  in  his  character,  and,  indeed,  very  materially  tended  to  mould  and  form  it 
It  has  been  asserted  by  no  mean  masters  in  mental  science,  that  whenever  the  mind  forms 
a  vivid  conceptioii  of  absent  objects,  it  for  the  moment  believes  them  actually  present,  till 
the  obtmsioiifl  of  the  external  world  awaken  it  from  its  dream  of  abstraction.    Whether  this 
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theory  be  accurate  or  not,  as  applied  to  men  in  general,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire ;  as  ap- 
plied to  Burke  it  is  scarcely  more  than  sober  truth.  So  intense  was  his  imagination^  that 
whatever  he  conceived,  was  conceived  with  a  vividness  only  second  to  that  which  the 
actual  presence  of  the  object  would  have  inspired.  His  ideas  resemble  those  spfcfra  which 
haunt  a  diseased  vision,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  force  of  real  sensations. 

That  this  excessive  vividness  of  imagination  exerted,  in  many  cases,  an  unfavourable 
influence  is  evident  It  often  disturbed  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  exacerbated  the 
violence  of  his  passions. 

It  sometimes  deluded  his  judgment^  by  submitting  false  materials  to  its  decisions.  Proba- 
bility was  frequently  magnified  into  certainty,  and  fictions  transmuted  into  realities. 
When  his  passions  were  asleep,  and  his  judgment  calm,  no  man  could  display  more  perspi- 
cacity ;  the  range  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  grappling 
with  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subjects.  But  his  imagination  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing him  into  the  wildest  extravagances. 

Thus,  correct  as  he  was  in  the  main  in  his  estimate  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  far  as 
France  itself  was  concerned,  his  terrors  of  its  immediate  consequences  in  our  own  conntiy 
often  wore  almost  a  frantic  and  ridiculous  air,  and  betrayed  him  into  the  most  unjustifiable 
excesses  of  conduct  and  intemperance  of  expression.  At  length  he  could  see  nothing  except 
through  this  gloomy  spectrum.  Wherever  he  went  the  horrid  phantoms  of  the  Revolution 
haunted  his  imagination.  Every  circumstance,  however  trivial  or  unimportant,  was  inter- 
preted into  some  significant  omen,  and  tortured  into  mysterious  connexion  with  the  events 
which  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  An  amusing  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
terrors  on  this  subject  could  cany  him,  is  recorded  in  Prior^s  life  of  him,  which  we  shall  ex- 
tract for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The  incident  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
memorable — the  eternal  rupture  between  him  and  Charles  James  Fox. 

**  The  most  powerful  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Corwen,  after  the  first  open  ruptore  between  Bmke  and  Fox, 
**  were  manifested  on  the  adjoanmient  of  the  house.  Whilst  I  was  waiting  for  my  carriage  Mr.  Burke 
came  up  to  me  and  requested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  I  would  set  him  down. — I  could  not  refuse — though 
I  confess  I  felt  a  reluctance  in  complying.  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  shut,  he  complimented 
me  on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French,  on  which  he  spoke  with  great 
warmth  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to  afibrd  me  an  opportunity  of  approving  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  those  measures  in  the  house.  Former  experience  had  taught  me  the  consequences  of  differ- 
ing from  his  opinions,  yet  at  the  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling  disinclined  to  disguise  my  sentiments. 
Mr.  Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string,  furiously  exclaimed,  *  You  are  one  of  these  people !  set 
me  down  V  With  some  difficulty  I  restrained  him ; — we  had  then  reached  Charing  Cross — a  silence 
ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached  his  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  when  he  hurried  oat  of  the 
carriage  without  speaking,  and  thus  our  intercourse  ended." 

Now  Burke  was  here  in  error,  not  in  thinking  the  French  Revolution  an  event 
fiill  of  terror,  but  because  he  acted  as  though  England,  and  not  France,  were  the  scene  of 
it.  Such  a  man,  as  Cicero  says  of  the  orator  who  begins  to  declaim  with  violence  before 
his  audience  is  prepared  to  sympathize  with  his  emotions,  must  appear  '^  like  a  madman 
amongst  the  sane  and  the  sober."  Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's  inimitable  comedy,  is  ridiculous, 
not  for  thinking  that  earthquakes,  and  conflagrations,  and  conspiracies  are  very  terrible,  but 
for  permitting  his  imagination  to  be  so  possessed  by  them,  that  at  length  he  fancied  every 
thing  a  sign  of  their  approach — interpreted  ever}'  letter  as  the  work  of  an  incendiary — ^read 
conspiracy  in  every  face  he  saw,  and  detected  poison  in  every  morsel  he  tasted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  same  excessive  vividness  of  the  imagination 
tended  to  inflame  the  passions.  It  is  not  only  a  facty  that  strong  passions  and  a  powerful 
imagination  generally  go  together,  but  we  may  account  for  their  conjunction.  We  may  sec 
not  only  that  it  may  be  so,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  that  it  must  be  so.    Wlien  there  is  little 
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imagination,  the  actual  presence  of  the  proper  stimulus  can  alone  rouse  the  passions  to  their 
full  energy.  To  an  imagination  so  vivid  as  that  of  Burke,  those  objects  are,  as  it  were, 
ever  present     They  leave  the  soul  no  time  for  repose. 

The  knowledge  of  Burke  was  almost  boundless ;  probably  as  various,  as  extensive,  and  as 
accurate,  as  was  ever  obtained  by  the  mind  of  one  man.  The  well-known  declaration  of 
Johnson  on  this  subject,  may  justly  be  considered  un exaggerated,  since  he  was  not 
only  a  most  competent  judge,  but  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  a  lavish  admira- 
tion of  anif  man.  "  Enter  upon  what  subject  you  will,"  said  he,  "  and  Burke  is  ready  to 
meet  you."  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  Burke's  early  years  were  unremittingly 
devoted  to  the  acqiusition  of  knowledge.  He  had  time  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of 
literature  and  science,  before  he  was  necessitated  to  fix  on  any  particular  department  for 
the  exhibition  of  his  own  powers.  Not  that,  during  any  part  of  his  life,  he  relaxed  his  in- 
dustry, for  he  pursued  knowledge  with  the  same  insatiable  avidity  at  threescore  as  at  twenty. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  few  men  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  he  fur- 
nishes a  memorable  example  of  what  both  united  can  accomplish. 

If  any  man  could  have  dispensed  with  that  vulgar  virtue,  (as  it  is  too  often  considered,) 
— industry,  it  was  Burke.  But  he  knew  its  value  too  well.  "  I  have  no  time,"  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  ^^  to  be  idle ;"  and  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  ^^  none  of  that  master- 
vice,  slothy  in  his  composition." 

His  powers  of  acquisition  must  have  been  enormous ;  and  they  were  kept  in  perpetual 
exercise.  His  faculty  of  attention  was  strong,  and  his  memory  tenacious  to  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree. 

His  voracious  appetite  for  knowledge  led  him  to  cultivate,  with  almost  equal  assiduity, 
every  species  of  it.  He  had  none  of  that  aristocratical  scorn,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  which 
genius  often  displays  for  all  but  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful — for  every  thing  which  can- 
not boast  affinity  to  elegant  literature  or  the  more  dignified  branches  of  science ;  a  feeling 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  contempt  with  which  aristocracy  of  rank  \^ill 
sometimes  look  down  on  the  vulgarities  of  trade  or  handicraft.  Burke  had  no  sympathy 
with  such  folly.  In  the  true  love  of  intellectual  improvement,  he  would  spread  his  sail  to 
any  wind,  and  fearlessly  embark  for  any  destination,  which  promised  to  reward  by  discovery 
the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  unconcerned  where  that  spirit  led  him,  whether  to  the  cold  and 
frozen  regions  of  philosophical  speculation,  or  the  more  genial  climes  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. The  fine  arts,  and  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism  in  which  they  are  all 
founded, — elegant  and  classical  literature,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  these  words, — political 
science,  in  all  its  branches  and  minutest  details, — agriculture, — to  all  these  the  wondrous 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  his  powers  appeared  to  adapt  themselves  with  almost  equal 
facility. 

This  avidity  for  every  species  of  knowledge  was  well  conjoined  with  a  mind  of  such  versa- 
tile character.  There  fure  few  men  who  could  have  turned  themselves  to  such  variety  of 
pursuits.  To  him,  the  vast  and  minute,  the  great  and  the  little,  seemed  equally  easy, 
like  the  spirits  of  Milton,  his  intellect  could  dilate  so  as  to  fill  the  circumference  of  the 
amplest  science,  or  contract,  when  necessary,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant subject  of  investigation.  These  peculiarities  of  mind  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  his  labours  on  the  American  and  Indian  questions.  Not  confining  him- 
self to  those  great  general  principles,  on  which  a  splendid  eloquence  best  loves  to  expend 
itself,  he  could  descend  with  equal  ease  into  the  most  intricate  labyrinth  of  details.  The 
most  minute  provisions  of  a  comprehensive  act  of  legislation — the  most  wearisome  drudge- 
Ties  of  parliamentary  committees — the  dryest  and  most  tedious  investigations,  necessary 
for  drawing  up  elaborate  reports, — to  all  this  his  patience  and  his  industry  were  fully  equal. 
Some  of  the  public  documents  he  drew  up,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  perfect  models  of  that 
q)ecies  of  compositioii. 
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Biuke  was  amongst  the  few  whose  conrersational  powers  were  fully  equal  to  those  he 
dbplayed  in  public  speaking  and  composition.  It  is  in  general  the  lot  of  humanity  to  shine 
only  in  one  department  He  irradiated  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  What  he 
was  in  public,  he  was  in  private  ;  like  the  star  which  now  precedes  and  now  follows  the 
sun,  he  was  equally  brilliant  whether  he 

Flamed  io  the  foiehead  of  die  morning  sky, 

or  led  on  with  a  milder  lustre  the  modest  hosts  of  evening. 

He  talked,  said  Johnson  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  copiousness  of  his  elo- 
quence, because  his  mind  was  full.  "  He  pours  forth  his  eloquence,''  said  the  same  great 
critic,  on  another  occasion,  '^  like  a  perpetual  stream." 

It  has  often  been  disputed  whether  or  not  Burke  possessed  wit.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered  what  is  to  be  understood  by  that  ambiguous  term.  There 
are,  it  is  well  known,  few  words  in  our  language  which  are  used  with  greater  latitude,  or 
which  comprehend  under  them  so  many  specific  varieties.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  celebrated  description  of  Barrow,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to  confine  within  the 
limits  of  strict  logical  definition  such  a  Proteus<like  and  multiform  thing,  contented  himself 
with  specifying  its  shapes  and  appearances. 

Now,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  broad  humour  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  farce  and  drollery ;  or  if  it  be  intended  to  imply  an  aptitude  for  punning ;  or,  in  a 
word,  if  by  wit  be  meant  any  of  its  lighter  and  more  playful  species,  then  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  in  these  Burke  did  not  excel ;  at  least,  whatever  powers  of  this  kind  he  might 
possess,  they  were  in  no  sort  of  proportion  to  his  other  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  true 
that  Burke  was  fond  of  punning ;  his  success,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  Again,  if  by  wit  be  meant  that  caustic  and  subtle  irony,  which  is  the  more  powerful 
firom  the  calmness  of  the  style  and  stings  the  deeper  from  the  collected  manner  of  him  who 
utters  it, — neither  did  Burke  possess  much  of  this.  But  if  by  wit  be  meant  any  of  its 
forms  compatible  with  fierce  invective,  his  speeches  abound  with  innumerable  instances 
of  the  highest  merit.  Such  descriptions  as  that  of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  ^ill 
immediately  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  If  his  sarcasm  were  somewhat  more 
compressed,  it  would  often  be  equal  to  any  in  Junius.  But  compression  was  not  Burke's 
forte :  his  wit  partook  of  that  diCTuseness  which  so  generally  distinguishes  his  style.  But 
nit  suffers  more  firom  such  diffuseness  than  almost  any  other  form  of  thought 

After  all,  perhaps  Burke's  inferiority  even  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  wit  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  circumstances  than  to  any  natural  deficiency,  for  he  often  displayed  the  keenest 
relish  of  the  ludicrous.  But  the  fact  was,  his  pursuits  throughout  life  were  of  a  uniformly 
grave  and  severe  character — calculated  to  excite  the  intensest  feelings — and  leaving  but 
littie  time  or  inclination  for  the  cultivation  of  what  was  to  minister  merely  to  amusemeoL 
In  those  forms  of  wit,  however,  which  are  compatible  with  the  habitudes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  engendered,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 

The  style  of  Burke  reflects  the  character  of  his  intellect.  It  possesses  all  the  compass, 
copiousness,  flexibility,  and  various  beauty  of  the  mind  of  which  it  is  the  instrument  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  never  was  a  man  under  whose  hands  language  was  more 
plastic  and  ductile.  No  matter  what  his  subject — no  matter  what  the  modification  of 
thought  which  demands  expression — he  has  always  at  command  language  at  once  the  most 
appropriate  and  the  most  beautiful.  As  to  the  materials  of  his  style,  his  vocabulary  was 
as  extensive  as  his  knowledge, — and  that  was  boundless.  It  consisted  of  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  many  languages  and  of  all  ages.  Not  only  so,  the  technicalities  and  appropriated 
phraseology  of  almost  all  sciences  and  arts,  professions  and  modes  of  life,  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  were  ready  to  express  in  the  most  emphatic  and  energetic  manner  the  exhaustless 
metaphors  which  his  imagination  supplied  from  those  sources.    What  is  not  a  little  it- 
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mait^able,  he  could  employ  with  equal  power  all  the  elements  of  our  copious  language, 
combining  the  eloquence  and  richness  of  a  classical  diction  with  all  the  nerve  and  energy 
o{  our  Saxon  vernacular.  For  lofty  or  dignified  sentiment,  he  has  at  command  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  former ;  while  to  give  point  and  energy  to  sarcasm,  and  ridicule,  and  in- 
vective, he  can  employ  the  full  powers  of  the  latter.  In  this,  he  remarkably  resembled  Milton; 
and  in  this  combinationof  excellences,  scarcely  any  other  authors  have  even  approached  them. 

Thus  copious  is  his  diction ;  his  method  of  employing  it  is  altogether  inimitable ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  as  beautiful  as  the  materials  are  rare  and  costiy.  The  structure  of  his  style  is 
full  of  grace,  ease,  and  nature,  and,  in  innumerable  passages,  '^  as  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lyre." 
A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  employs  them  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  afiectation. 

His  style  is  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of  thought,  and  transforms  itself  with  every  change 
of  sentiment  and  emotion.  It  now  puts  on  the  decent  simplicity,  the  unadorned  grace 
suited  to  artless  narration  or  didactive  severity,  and  now  arrays  itself  in  all  the  pomp  and 
gorgeousness  of  expression,  to  do  justice  to  some  splendid  illustration  or  some  sublime  and 
elevated  sentiment.  At  one  time,  it  flows  on  in  gentle  murmurs  through  scenes  of  exquisite 
and  tranquil  beauty,  like  the  stream  of  summer ;  at  another,  rolls  on  with  the  majestic  flood 
of  a  full  and  mighty  river,  or  pours  out  in  foam  and  cataract  its  terrible  tumult  of  waters. 

As  to  the  oratorical  excellences  of  style,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  is  less  distin- 
guished for  energy  than  for  elegance.  Not  that  he  is  not  often  energetic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  this  does  not  form  his  principal  characteristic.  Energy  depends  principally  on 
two  things  ;  the  force  of  single  terms,  and  compactness  and  brevity  of  expression.  Now 
though  Burke,  as  already  intimated,  had  unbounded  power  over  every  species  of  words,  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  fewest  possible  number.  Thus  his  style 
is  always  full  and  copious,  and  in  many  places  even  diffuse.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
two  causes :  first,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  often  wrote,  and  which  alone  enabled  him  to 
write  so  irequentiy,  and  so  much ;  secondly,  the  exuberant  fulness  of  his  own  mind,  which 
is  perpetually  escaping  from  that  narrow  channel,  in  which  nevertheless  the  compressed 
stream  would  have  rushed  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  He  could  not  bear  such  restraints ; 
he  burst  asunder  the  embankments  of  a  concise  and  energetic  style ;  the  bed  of  the  river 
enlarged  itself  to  the  volume  of  the  waters. 

There  are  two  faults  of  style  with  which  Burke  has  been  sometimes  charged  ;  innova- 
tions in  language,  and  occasional  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  expression.  These  impro- 
prieties, however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  may  well  be  pardoned  in  one  who  wrote  so 
much,  and  who  in  general  wrote  so  surpassingly  well.  They  are  sufficientiy  excused  by 
the  necessary  haste  with  which  he  was  often  obUged  to  write ;  he  was  rarely  permitted  time 
for  careful  elaboration. 

As  to  the  alleged  instances  of  vulgar  and  coarse  expression,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
they  occur  principally  in  his  speeches,  where  strong  impression  is  the  great  object  Now 
it  is  a  sound  maxim  of  the  rhetorical  art,  that  a  considerable  accession  of  energy  is  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  elegance.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  offence  against 
taste  is  venial ;  not  that  it  is  asserted  that  all  Burke's  offences  of  this  kind  are  so,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  occasionally  makes  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  elegance  for  a  very 
inconsiderable  accession  of  energy. 

The  very  vulgarities  of  Burke  are  those  of  a  superior  mind,  a  mind  of  the  highest 
originality  and  invention ;  while  they  are  often  so  closely  connected  with  touches  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  such  deformities,  after  all,  are  not  worth  pre- 
serving for  the  excellences  which  are  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Having  attempted  this  brief  analysis  of  Burke's  intellectual  character,  it  will  be  proper 
to  look  at  it  in  the  principal  aspects  in  which  it  actually  exhibited  itself  in  public  life ;  in 
other  words,  to  contemplate  him  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  original  structure  of  his  mind  was  in  many  respects 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  political  science.  His  comprehensiveness  and  range 
of  thought ;  his  amazing  facility  of  acquisition;  his  untiring  patience  of  research  ;  hisequaUj 
astonishing  rapidity  of  comparison,  selection,  combination,  which  enabled  him,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  to  extricate  the  great  facts  and  leading  principles  decisive  of  an  impor- 
tant question  from  the  complicated  knot  of  detail  with  which  they  were  involved; — all 
these  admirably  fitted  him  for  poUtical  speculation ;  and  had  the  excessive  activity  of  his 
imagination  always  permitted  a  calm  exercise  of  his  judgment,  he  would  probably  have 
y1)een  the  most  sagacious  politician  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  as  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  very  foremost  of  them. 

As  the  degree  of  political  sagacity  he  possessed  has  often  been  warmly  debated,  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  entering  on  the  subject  at  some  length.    While  some  have  ex- 
travagantly invested  him  with  a  degree  of  foresight  which  the  complexity  of  human  affairs 
denies  to  mortal  intellect,  and  have  spoken  as  though  he  did  not  proceed  on  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  fallible  and  erring  wisdom,  but  read  immediately  from  the  inspired  scroll  of  a  sort 
of  political  apocalypse,  others  have  as  absivdly  denied  to  him  any  more  than  the  sagacity 
of  an  ordinary  judgment,  and  that  judgment,  too,  often  overborne  by  the  activity  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  the  violence  of  his  passions.     Both  these  opinions  are  equally  remote  from  the 
truth.     That  Burke's  views  were  often  erroneous,  his  predictions  hasty  and  contradicted  by 
the  event,  sufficiently  appears  from  many  parts  of  his  speeches  and  writings.     He  who 
could  declare  in  1790  that  France  must  '^  now  be  considered  expunged  out  of  the  system 
of  Europe,"  and  who  therefore  argued  that  it  was  useless  for  England  to  maintain  a  large 
force  in  opposition,  and  all  this  only  two  years  before  that  power  made  such  extensive  and 
alarming  conquests  as  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  nothing  less  than  the  confederacy  of  all 
Europe  could  check  the  progress  of  her  formidable  ambition,  undoubtedly  shows  that,  what- 
ever his  general  sagacity,  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  and  the  rashness  which 
must  always  characterize  human  judgment.     It  is  observable,  however,  that  these  infirmi- 
ties of  judgment  usually  show  themselves  in  subordinate  points  only,  or  in  an  extravagant 
and  exaggerated  representation  of  what  was  substantially  important  truth ;  his  general 
estimate  of  vast  and  complicated  questions  was  worthy  of  the  reach  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  intellect.     On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  his  sagacity  as  only  on  a  level  with  that 
of  ordinary  men,  is  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  to  invest  him  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.     The 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings  bears  testimony  to  the  general  profundity  and  acciuracy  of  his 
speculations.    That  these  qualities  distinguish  in  the  highest  degree  his  earlier  political 
writings,  those  who  are  the  foremost  in  impeaching  his  judgment  are  not  slow  to  ad- 
mit    Let  any  impartial  man  calmly  siurvey  the  whole  of  Burke's  political  history,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  admit  his  extraordinary  sagacity ;  let  him  compare  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of   the    American   war,   uttered   many   years    before   the   termination   of  the    struggle, 
with  the  events ;  let  him  compare  his  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  affairs,  with  what 
expediency,  as  well  as  justice,  has  since  declared  to  be  enlightened  policy ;  let  him  compare 
his  sentiments  on  air  the  subjects  connected  with  our  commercial  policy  and  economical 
science  generally,  respecting  which  the  nation  was  at  that  period  so  profoundly  ignorant, 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  opinion  since ;  or  even  that  which  offended  his  early  ad- 
mirers most — his   speculations  respecting  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  French 
Revolution,  with  the  whole  subsequent   history   of  that   Revolution  :   let  any  man  do 
this,  and  it  appears  to  us  impossible  not  to  admit,  whatever  deductions  may  be  made  for 
subordinate  errors  or  occasional  exaggerations,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and 
those  too  the  most  important,  he  saw  much  farther  and  more  accurately  than  any  politician 
of  his  time.     It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  this,  that  almost  all  the  politicians  of  his  time 
concurred  in  this  opinion. 

It  has  been  afilirmed  in  a  very  splendid  critique  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Burke  in- 
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serted  some  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  that  the  admission  that  the  perspicacity 
of  Burke  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  his  passions, ''  operates  a  release  from  the 
whole  debt  of  deference  and  respect.''  The  passage  is  as  follows  :  '^  It  is  said  that  the 
sagacity  and  penetration  which  we  are  bid  to  reverence,  were  never  at  fault,  unless  on  points 
where  strong  feelings  interfered.  The  proposition  must  be  admitted,  and  without  any 
qualification.  But  it  leads  not  to  an  abatement  merely — it  operates  a  release  of  the  whole 
debt  of  deference  and  respect.  For  one  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  another^s,  if 
both  are  equally/  uninfluenced  by  passions  and  feelings  of  every  kind.^'  We  are  here  told,  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  language,  that  except  so  far  as  prejudice  or  passion  clouds  the 
judgment,  the  speculative  powers  of  all  intellects  are  equal ;  or,  if  the  reader  please, 
(for  it  will  not  mend  the  matter,)  in  all  clever  men.  We  say  this  wDl  not  mend  the  matter, 
since,  by  clever  men,  the  critic  can  hardly  mean,  all  men  as  clever  (we  detest  the  word  as 
applied  to  Burke,  but  it  is  not  of  our  choosing)  as  Burke;  for  then  this  proposition 
would  descend  from  a  most  startling  paradox  into  the  most  insignificant  of  truisms.  It 
would  only  mean,  that  where  prejudice  and  passion  do  not  interfere,  the  opinions  of  a 
man  as  clever  as  Burke  are  worth  just  as  much  as  those  of  Burke.  In  other  words,  that 
the  opinions  of  Burke  are  worth  as  much  as  those  of  Burke  ;  a  proposition  not  likely  to  be 
denied.  To  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  therefore,  the  critic  must  mean,  that  where  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  do  not  interfere,  the  opinions  of  men  oi  varying  intellectual  endowments 
will  be  equally  valuable ;  in  other  words,  that  the  talents  for  pure  speculation  are  in 
all  mankind  equal.  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  the  proposition  is  nugatory ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  fact. 

Happily,  however,  the  reviewer  corrects  his  own  fallacy  within  a  few  pages,  and  un- 
consciously does  homage  to  Burke's  prodigious  superiority  to  other  **  clever  "  men  in  poli- 
tical speculation.  Speaking  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy,  the  reviewer  observes,  "  he  always,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  before 
sound  principles  were  disseminated  on  questions  of  political  economy,  held  the  most  en- 
lightened opinions  on  all  subjects  of  mercantile  policy.  Here  his  mind  seemed  warped  by 
no  bias,  and  his  profound  understanding  and  habits  of  observation  led  him  right."  To  ap- 
ply, then,  the  reviewer's  former  reasoning, — would  the  opinions  of  any  **  clever  man  "  on  these 
most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  be  equally  valuable  with  those  of  Mr.  Burke — especially  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  ?  If  not,  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  his  superiority  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  in  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  by  how  much  his  views 
were  more  correct  than  theirs.  Now  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Adam 
Smith,  he  was  by  far  the  most  enlightened  economist  of  his  day. 

But,  in  fact,  when  we  estimate  the  abstract  talents  for  speculation  which  a  man  may 
possess,  we  never  dream  of  depreciating  them  because  they  may  be  sometimes  rendered 
practically  useless  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  passions.  One  faculty  may  be  overborne  by 
another ;  but  this  does  not  render  that  faculty  abstractedly  the  less  in  power.  Now  in  esti- 
mating the  character  and  extent  of  Burke's  genius,  (the  professed  object  of  the  reviewer,)  this 
abstract  greatness  is  all  that  we  have  to  look  at.  We  should  not  deny  the  existence  of 
splendid  powers,  because  we  may  deplore  their  occasional  perversion,  or  affirm  that  a  man 
might  as  well  be  without  them,  because  they  were  sometimes  practically  useless.  JELr- 
traordinary  sagacity  is  still  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  though,  when  obscured  by  pas- 
sion, it  may  be  of  no  more  than  ordinary  value. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Burke's  alleged  in- 
consistencies. His  conduct  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  subjected  him  to  a 
charge  of  a  total  political  apostacy.  This  charge,  so  far  as  affects  Burke's  integrity,  will 
hereafter  come  under  consideration.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it  merely  as  a  change  of 
political  opinion,  supposed  to  be  sincere,  but  alleged  to  indicate  a  mind  in  its  dotage,  a 
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judgment  under  the  tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination.  Now  we  must  confess  that  we 
can  see  nothing  like  the  astonishing  revolution  in  all  his  sentiments  and  modes  of  thinking, 
which  some  affect  to  discover.  We  are  far  enough  from  contending  that  his  consistency 
extends  to  every  subordinate  topic  and  every  particular  expression.  We  would  never 
subject  the  voluminous  works  of  Burke  to  the  same  severe  sort  of  criticism  which  we 
should  apply  to  acts  of  parliament  In  the  course  of  so  long  a  political  life  some  changes 
of  opinion  might  naturally  be  looked  for ;  and  in  writings  of  such  extent,  produced  at  such 
long  intervals,  composed  many  of  them  with  much  haste,  and  under  the  excitement  of 
different  and  often  opposite  emergencies,  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed  if  there  were  no 
discrepancies  of  statement.  Neither  is  it  asserted  that,  even  with  respect  to  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  was  not  hurried  by  passion  into  extravagancies  and  exaggerations, 
to  defend  what  was  true  by  illogical  argument  or  plausible  sophistry,  or  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  he  was  not  betrayed,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  into  gross  inconsistencies, 
more  especially  in  his  reasonings  from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution.  All  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  throughout  Ufe  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  political  system 
was  still  the  same :  so  much  so,  that  a  careful  consideration  of  his  conduct  and  his  writings 
before  the  French  Revolution,  would  have  enabled  an  impartial  observer  to  predict  that 
that  event  would  not  meet  with  his  approbation.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his  whole 
system  of  political  opinion,  were  a  horror  of  the  abstract  principles  of  political  science 
as  applied  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  nations ;  an  opposition  to  all  changes  of  any  magni- 
tude, if  proposed  to  be  suddenly  accomplished ;  the  application  of  practical  remedies  to  prac- 
tical grievances,  without  any  regard  to  theoretical  perfection ;  and  the  timely  and  therefore 
gradual  reform  of  abuses  and  corruptions.  These  are  the  leading  principles,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  found  to  pervade  his  whole  system  of  politics ;  this  was  the  spirit  that 
informed  and  animated  it.  We  are  not  now  contending  that  that  system  was  either  right  or 
wrong,  or  if  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  how  far  it  partook  of  both ;  its  general  consistency 
is  all  that  is  contended  for.  His  system  might  somewhat  vary  in  appearance ;  it  was  its 
very  character  to  do  so ;  it  might  put  on  different  aspects  with  different  circumstances ;  it 
might  even  submit  to  some  important  modifications ;  it  might  have  its  youth,  its  maturity, 
its  period  of  hoary  experience,  or,  if  its  enemies  will,  its  dotage ;  its  essential  identity  through 
all  these  changes  is  all  that  is  at  present  maintained.  It  was  just  these  principles  which 
actuated  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  War.  He  never  debated  (till 
actually  compelled)  whether  it  was  abstractedly  right  to  tax  the  colonies  or  not ;  he  declared 
that  he  '^  abhorred  such  abstractions ;''  his  arguments  constantiy  were,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  do  so,  because  it  was  a  great  and  dangerous  innovation ;  and  that  ^'  it  was  best  to 
let  well  alone.'*  It  was  this  same  principle  which  induced  him  to  oppose  parliamentary 
reform  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  political  career ;  it  was  these  principles  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  his  admirable  plan  of  economical  reform,  and  determined  him  equally 
both  in  what  he  did  and  in  what  he  left  undone.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  (he  opi- 
nions he  formed  of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  really  (though  apparentiy)  in 
stricter  harmony  with  those  principles,  than  his  conduct  on  all  the  occasions  to  which  we 
have  referred.  This  we  are  convinced  any  close  and  impartial  student  of  his  works 
will  admit. 

That  these  principles,  when  applied  under  totally  different  circumstances,  would  bear 
the  appearance  of  inconsistency,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Now  called  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  and  now  the  excesses  of  the  people — ^now  employed  in  defending  one 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  now  another,  he  would  be  thought  by  many  to  be  a  traitor  to 
each  party,  while  in  fact  he  was  the  friend  of  all,  and  was  but  varying  his  means  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  his  end. 

This  appearance  of  inconsistency  would  be  the  greater  on  another  account.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  unless  the  human  mind  were  far  more  free  from  the  influence  of  passion  than 
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that  of  Burke  was,  or  than  that  of  any  man  can  be,  and  much  more  cautious  and  temper- 
ate in  the  expression  of  opinion  than  the  excitement  of  politics  will  ever  permit,  the  natural 
vehemence  with  which  a  man,  professing  to  apply  the  same  general  principles  under 
different  circumstances,  would  express  himself  in  any  particular  emergency,  would  give 
him  the  appearance  of  deserting  his  own  principles.  The  moments  of  passion  are  not  those 
for  scrupulously  weighing  the  abstract  and  literal  consistency  of  every  expression  we  now 
utter,  with  former  expressions.  Some  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  each  case  for  some  ex- 
aggerations into  which  the  intensity  of  present  feeling  has  betrayed  us.  A  pure  intelligence 
alone  could  express  itself  with  such  cold  caution,  and  mete  out  its  words  with  such  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  as  to  make  the  same  general  principles  appear  the  same  under  the 
infinite  diversities  of  times  and  circumstances ; — not  to  mention,  that  even  then  it  would 
require  almost  as  complete  an  exemption  from  prejudice  in  those  who  should  venture  to 
pronounce  on  the  substantial  identity  of  such  principles :  without  this  they  would  be  ill 
qualified  for  the  office  of  interpreters. 

In  maintaining,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  same  cardinal  principles  characterized 
Burke's  political  system  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  it  is  not  asserted  that  he  was 
not  inconsistent  on  some  particular  points ;  points  which  will  hereafter  come  more  speci- 
fically under  consideration ; — still  less,  that  the  vehemence  of  feeling  might  not  often  betray 
him  into  serious  exaggeration  or  the  utmost  intemperance  of  expression.  All  tliis  may  be 
believed  vrithout  affecting  the  general  consistency  of  his  political  opinions.  Burke  has 
himself  vindicated  this  general  consistency  in  a  passage  of  such  beauty  that  we  cannot 
refirain  from  citing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

**  I  pass  to  the  next  head  of  charge,  Mr.  Burke's  inconsistency.  It  is  certainly  a  great  aggravation 
of  his  fault  in  embracing  false  opinions,  that  in  doing  so  he  is  not  supposed  to  fill  up  a  void,  but  that 
he  is  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  opinions  that  are  true  and  laudable.  This  is  the  great  gist  of  the  charge 
against  him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  book  (that  however  is  alleged  also)  as  that  he 
has  therein  belied  his  whole  life.  I  believe,  if  he  could  venture  to  value  himself  upon  any  thing,  it  is 
on  the  virtue  of  consistency  that  he  would  value  himself  the  most.  Strip  him  of  this,  and  you  leave 
him  naked  indeed. 

"  In  the  case  of  auy  man  who  had  written  something,  and  spoken  a  great  deal,  upon  very  multifa^ 
rious  matter,  during  upwards  of  twenty-five  years'  pubUck  service,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  important 
events  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened  in  the  same  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  a  litde  hard,  in 
order  to  charge  such  a  man  with  inconsistency,  to  see  collected  by  his  friend,  a  sort  of  digest  of  his 
sayings,  even  to  such  as  were  merely  sportive  and  jocular.  This  digest,  however,  has  been  made,  with 
equal  pains  and  partiality,  and  without  bringing  out  those  passages  of  his  writings  which  might  tend  to 
show  with  what  restrictions  any  expressions,  quoted  from  him,  ought  to  have  been  understood.  From 
a  great  statesman  he  did  not  quite  expect  this  mode  of  inquisition.  If  it  only  appeared  in  the  works 
of  common  pamphleteers,  Mr.  Burke  might  safely  trust  to  his  reputation.  When  thus  urged,  he  ought, 
perhaps,  to  do  a  little  more.  It  shall  be  as  little  as  possible,  for  I  hope  not  much  is  wanting.  To  be 
totally  silent  on  his  charges  would  not  be  respectfid  to  Mr.  Fox.  Accusations  sometimes  derive  a  weight 
from  the  persons  who  make  them,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  for  their  matter." 

"  A  man,  who,  among  various  objects  of  his  equal  regard,  is  secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  others,  is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  preference  of  the  objects  of  his  immediate 
solicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done.  A  man  so  circumstanced  often  seems  to  undervalue,  to  vilify, 
almost  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that  are  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth, 
and  not  of  inconsistency  and  false  pretence.  The  danger  of  any  thing  very  dear  to  us  removes,  for  the 
moment,  every  other  affection  from  the  mind.  When  Priam  had  his  whole  thoughts  employed  on  the 
body  of  his  Hector,  he  repels  with  indignation,  and  drives  from  him  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  his 
surviving  sons,  who  with  an  officious  piety  crowded  about  him  to  offer  their  assistance.  A  good  critick 
(there  is  no  better  than  Mr.  Fox)  would  say,  that  this  is  a  master-stroke,  and  marks  a  deep  under- 
standing of  nature  in  the  father  of  poetry.     He  would  despise  a  Zoilus,  who  would  conclude  from  this 
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passage  that  Homer  meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction  as  hating,  or  being  indifferent  and  cold 
in  his  affections  to  the  poor  reUcks  of  his  house,  or  that  he  preferred  a  dead  carcass  to  his  living 
children. 

"  Mr.  Burke  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  allowance  of  this  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid  criticks 
ought  to  be  granted  to  him.  If  the  principles  of  a  mixed  constitution  be  admitted,  he  wants  no  more 
to  justify  to  consistency  every  thing  he  has  said  and  done  during  the  course  of  a  political  life  just  touch- 
ing to  its  close.  I  believe  that  gentleman  has  kept  himself  more  clear  of  running  into  the  fashion  of 
wild,  visionary  theories,  or  of  seeking  popularity  through  every  means,  than  any  man  perhaps  ever  did 
in  the  same  situation. 

*'  He  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the  hustings,  at  a  popular  election,  rejected  the  authority  of  instruc- 
tions from  constituents ;  or  who,  in  any  place,  has  argued  so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  discredit 
into  which  that  doctrine  of  compulsive  instructions  under  our  constitution  is  since  fallen,  may  be  due, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing  himself  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occasion. 

"  The  reformers  in  representation,  and  the  bills  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  he  uni- 
formly and  steadily  opposed  for  many  years  together,  in  contradiction  to  many  of  his  best  friends. 
These  friends,  however,  in  his  better  days,  when  they  had  more  to  hope  from  his  service  and  more  to 
fear  from  his  loss  than  now  they  have,  never  chose  to  find  any  inconsistency  between  his  acts  and  ex- 
pressions in  favour  of  liberty,  and  his  votes  on  those  questions.     But  there  is  a  time  for  aU  things.' 
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As  efTorts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Burke,  on  some  fundamental 
points,  by  comparing  certain  detached  sentences  from  his  earlier  and  later  writings 
apparently  involving  important  discrepancies,  we  think  it  but  just  to  his  memory  to  cite 
some  more  unequivocal  passages  from  the  very  same  works  tending  to  show  the  substantial 
identity  of  his  political  creed ;  that  is,  with  due  allowance  for  the  wide  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  acted.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  citations  will  have  this  incon- 
testable advantage  over  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  whereas  the  latter  are  the  most 
intemperate  expressions  in  favour  of  those  opinions  M'hich,  at  the  time  he  wrote^  demanded 
(as  he  thought)  the  most  strenuous  defence,  the  former  on  the  contraiy  will  contain  the  un- 
equivocal recognition  of  those  opinions  which  at  such  times  were  most  alien  from  the  objects 
he  had  immediately  in  view.     Our  citations  will  have  all  the  force  of  admissions. 

And  first  a  few  sentences  from  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents." 

"  If  I  wrote  merely  to  please  the  popular  palate,  it  would  indeed  be  as  httle  troublesome  to  me  as  to 
another,  to  extol  these  remedies,  so  famous  in  speculation,  but  to  which  their  greatest  admirers  have 
never  attempted  seriously  to  resort  in  practice.  I  confess,  then,  that  I  have  no  sort  of  reliance  upon 
either  a  triennial  parhament,  or  a  place-bilL" 

'*  Our  constitution  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise,  with  steep  precipices  and  deep  waters  upon  all  sides  of 
it.  In  removing  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  side,  there  may  be  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on 
the  other.  Every  project  of  a  material  change  in  a  government  so  compUcated  as  ours,  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  external  circumstances  still  more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties :  in  which 
a  considerate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide ;  a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake ;  or  an  honest 
man  too  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  respect  the  publick  nor  themselves,  who  engage  for  more 
than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  perform.  These  arc  my  senti- 
ments, weak  perhaps,  but  honest  and  unbiassed ;  and  submitted  entirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave  men, 
well  afiected  to  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  of  experience  in  what  may  best  promote  or 
hurt  it." 

The  following  sentences  are  from  the  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation." 

"  Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles—^eek  peace  and  ensue  it — leave  America,  if  she 
has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself,  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  not  at* 
tempting  to  mark  their  boundaries,  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions  ;  /  hate  the 
very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our 
unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with  it.     They  and  tee,  and  theijn  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  wn- 
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der  that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade  ;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let  this 
be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burthen  them  by  taxes  ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from 
the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  king- 
doms.    Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools  ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.** 

Let  US  hear  him  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  representatives  and  their  constituents,  in 
the  very  flower  of  his  popularity,  just  after  his  election  at  Bristol. 

"  He  tells  you,  that '  the  topick  of  instructions  has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in 
this  city;*  and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the  coercive  authority  of 
such  instructions. 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and  above 
all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature 
judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution. 
They  are  a  trust  firom  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representa- 
tive owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

"  My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  in- 
nocent. If  government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question,  ought  to  be 
superior.  But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination ; 
and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the  discussion ;  in  which  one  set  of 
men  dehberate,  and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

"  To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable 
opinion,  which  a  representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which  he  ought  always  most 
seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instructions ;  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound 
bhndly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of 
his  judgment  and  conscience, — these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which 
arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenour  of  our  constitution." 

In  his  "  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America"  he  again  gives  full  expression  to  his  ab- 
horrence of  abstract  politics. 

"  Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive,  that  I  am  resolved  this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  gentlemen  startle — but  it  is  true ;  I  put  it  totally  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  consideration.  I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you,  Sir,  that 
gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of  displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But  my  considera- 
tion is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  hmited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I  do  not  examine,  whether 
the  giving  away  a  man's  money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  general  trust  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  how  far  all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the 
charter  of  nature.  Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
general  principle  of  legislation,  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  supreme  power.  These  are  deep 
questions,  where  great  names  militate  against  each  other;  where  reason  is  perplexed ;  and  an  appeal  to 
authorities  only  thickens  the  confusion.  For  high  and  reverend  authorities  lift  up  their  heads  on  both 
sides ;  and  there  is  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  the  great  Serbonian  bog,  betwixt  Damiata 
and  Mount  Casius  old,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog, 
though  in  such  respectable  company.  The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to  ren- 
der your  people  miserable;  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a 
lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do;  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice,  tell  me  I  ought  to  do." 
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Again: 

"  I  do  not  know,  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any  general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond 
the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  dispositions  of 
any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they  are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  or  their  expres- 
sions, in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation*  It  is  besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  man- 
kind follow  up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  of  government  or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it 
will  go  in  argument  and  logical  illation.  We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  principles  upon  which 
we  support  any  given  part  of  our  constitution ;  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.  I  could  easily,  if  I 
had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking  and  convincing  instances  of  it  This  is  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  and  proper.  AU  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue, 
and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  balance  inconveniences;  we  give 
and  take ;  we  remit  some  rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens 
than  subtle  disputants.  As  we  must  give  away  some  natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  ;  so  we 
must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  a  great  empire.  But,  in  all  fair  dealings,  the  thing  bought  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  pur- 
chase paid.  None  will  barter  away  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  souL  Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to 
make  slaves  haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the  artificial  importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear, 
to  pay  for  it  all  essential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsic^  dignity  of  human  nature.  None  of  us  who  would 
not  risk  his  life  rather  than  fall  under  a  government  purely  arbitrary.  But  although  there  are  9ome 
amongst  us  who  think  our  constitution  wafUs  many  improvements^  to  make  it  a  complete  system  of  liberty ; 
perhaps  none  who  are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improvement,  by  disturbing  his 
country,  and  risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enterprise,  we  consider  what  we 
are  to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain  ;  and  the  more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  people  possess, 
the  less  they  unit  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it  more.  These  are  the  cords  of  man.  Man  acts  from 
adequate  motives  relative  to  his  interest ;  and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations.  Aristotle,  the  great 
master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and  with  great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this  species  of  delusive 
geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments,  as  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry.'* 

In  his  '^  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,''  there  are  expressions  yet  more  remarkable. 
Thus,  speaking  of  tlie  legislative  power  which  £ngland  claimed  to  exercise  over  her  colo- 
nies, he  tells  us : 

''  I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  this  authority  perfect  and  entire  as  I 
found  it :  and  to  keep  it  so,  not  for  our  advantage  solely ;  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  those  on  whose 
account  all  just  authority  exists ;  I  mean,  the  people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw,  that  many 
cases  might  well  happen,  in  which  the  exercise  of  every  power  comprehended  in  the  broadest  idea  of 
legislature,  might  become,  in  its  time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for  the  peace  and  union 
of  the  colonies  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Britain.  Thinking 
so,  (perhaps  erroneously,)  but  being  honestly  of  that  opinion,  I  was  at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that  the 
authority,  of  which  I  was  so  jealous,  could  not  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  our  plantations  be  at 
all  preserved  in  any  of  its  members,  but  by  the  greatest  reserve  in  its  application ;  particularly  in  those 
delicate  points,  in  which  the  feelings  of  mankind  are  the  most  irritable.      •     •     •     • 

"  It  is  so  vnih  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  which  our  constitution  knows  in  any  of  its 
parts,  and  indeed  to  the  ^substantial  existence  of  any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  king's  negative  to 
bills  is  one  of  the  most  indisputed  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and  it  extends  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  I 
am  iBi  from  certain,  that  if  several  laws,  which  I  know,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that  sceptre,  that 
the  publick  would  have  had  a  very  hea\7  loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  which  is  in 
question.  The  exercise  itself  is  wisely  forborne.  Its  repose  may  be  the  preservation  of  its  existence ; 
and  its  existence  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  constitution  itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing 
it  forth.  As  the  disputants,  whose  accurate  and  logical  reasonings  have  brought  us  into  our  present  con- 
dition, think  it  absurd,  that  powers  or  members  of  any  constitution  should  exist  rarely  or  never  to  be 
exercised,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  mentioning  another  instance,  that  is  materiaL  We  know,  that 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been  called,  and  sat  \i-ith  nearly  as  much  regularity  to 
business  as  parliament  itself.     It  is  now  called  for  form  only.     It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
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polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and,  when  that  grace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no 
more.  It  is  however  a  pari  of  the  constUution,  and  may  he  called  out  into  act  and  energy  whenever 
there  is  occasion,  and  whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose  to  abide  the  consequences. 
It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence ;  it  is  much  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only." 

Again: 

'*  These  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen,  which  led  me  eaiiy  to  think,  that,  in  the  comprehen- 
sive dominion  which  the  Divine  Providence  had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling  our  under- 
standings with  speculations  concerning  the  unity  of  empire,  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  inflaming  our  passions  with  the  heat  and  pride  of  controversy,  it  was  our  duty,  in  aU 
soberness,  to  conform  our  government  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  several  people  who 
composed  this  mighty  and  strangely  diversified  mass.  I  never  was  wild  enough  to  conceive,  that 
one  method  would  serve  for  the  whole  ;  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  and  those  of  Virginia  could  be 
ordered  in  the  same  manner ;  or  that  the  Cutchery  court  and  the  grand  jury  of  Salem  could  be  regu- 
lated on  a  similar  plan.  I  was  persuaded  that  government  was  a  practical  thing,  made  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity,  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary 
politicians.  Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation 
that  we  had  triumphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  lost  an  empire." 

What  follows,  however,  is  still  more  remarkable.  Part  of  it  is  exactly  like  much  in  the 
"  Reflections,"  and  indeed  might  almost  be  imagined  to  be  cited  from  thence. 

"  If  any  ask  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer,  that,  for  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so ;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of  this  matter. 
If  they  practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of  authority  over  them  than  is  consistent  with  any  correct 
ideas  of  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  thank  them  for  so  great  a  trust,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  prove  from 
thence,  that  they  have  reasoned  amiss,  and  that  having  gone  so  far,  by  analogy,  they  must  hereafter 
have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  pleasure. 

"  If  w^e  had  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we  should  have  concluded  them  far  gone  in  madness.  It 
is  melancholy  as  well  as  ridiculous^  to  observe  the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  the  publick  has  been 
amused,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  from  the  common  sense  of  our  American  policy.  There  are 
people,  who  have  spht  and  anatomised  the  doctrine  of  free  government,  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  ques- 
tion concerning  metaphysical  liberty  and  necessity,  and  not  a  matter  of  moral  prudence  and  natural 
feeling.  They  have  disputed,  whether  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  idea ;  whether  it  does  not 
consist  in  being  governed  by  laws ;  without  considering  what  are  the  laws,  or  who  are  the  makers ; 
whether  man  has  any  rights  by  nature ;  and  whether  all  the  property  he  enjoys  be  not  the  alms  of  his 
government,  and  his  life  itself  their  favour  and  indulgence.  Others,  corrupting  religion,  as  these  have 
perverted  philosophy,  contend,  that  Christians  are  redeemed  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  a  few  proud  and  insolent  sinners.  These  shock- 
ing extremes  provoking  to  extremes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are  let  loose  as  destructive  to  all 
authority,  as  the  former  are  to  all  freedom;  and  every  government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which 
is  not  formed  on  their  fancies.  In  this  manner  the  stirrers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied  with  dis- 
tracting our  dependencies  and  filling  them  Mrith  blood  and  slaughter,  are  corrupting  our  imderstandings: 
they  are  endeavouring  to  tear  up,  along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of  human  society,  all 
equity  and  justice,  religion  and  order. 

"  Civil  freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not,  cls  many  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid  in 
^  the  depth  of  abstruse  science.  It  is  a  Messing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract  speculation  ;  and  all  the  just 
reasoning  thai  can  be  upon  it  is  of  so  coarse  a  texture,  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacities  of  those 
who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those  who  are  to  defend  it.  Far  from  any  resemblance  to  those  propositions  in 
geometry  and  metaphysicks,  which  admit  no  medium,  but  must  be  true  or  false  in  all  their  latitude  ;  social 
and  civil  freedom,  like  all  other  tfmigs  in  common  life,  are  variously  mixed  and  modified,  enjoyed  in  very 
different  degrees,  and  shaped  into  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and  circumstances 
of  every  community.  The  extreme  of  liberty  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection,  but  its  real  fault)  obtains 
no  where^  nor  ought  to  obtain  any  where.     Because  extremes,  as  we  all  know,  in  every  point  which  relates 
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either  to  our  duties  or  satisfactions  in  life^  are  destructive  both  to  virtue  and  enjoyment.  Liberty  too  waul 
be  limited  in  order  to  be  possessed.  The  degree  of  restraint  it  is  impossible  in  any  ease  to  settle 
precisely,** 

We  shall  close  these  citations  with  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  "  Speech  on  Economical 
Reform." 

**  Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power ;  late  reformations  are  terms 
imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  reformations  are  made  in  cool  blood ;  late  reformations  are 
made  under  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  people  behold  in  government  nothing 
that  is  respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else — They  fall  into  the  temper  of 
a  furious  populace  provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame ;  they  never  attempt  to  correct  or 
regulate ;  they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way — They  abate  the  nuisance,  they  pull  down  the  house. 

"  This  is  my  opinion  tcith  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  government.  But  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
government  that  reformaiion  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be  temperate. 
It  is  their  interest,  because  a  temperate  reform  is  permanent ;  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of  groujtk. 
Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is  right  to  consider,  to  look 
about  us,  to  examine  the  effect  of  what  we  have  done, — Then  we  can  proceed  with  confidence f  because  we  com 
proceed  with  intelligence,  Whereas  in  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  consideraie,  call 
making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh,  so  indigested ,  mixed  with  somuchimpru- 
dence,  and  so  much  injustice  ;  so  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human  nature,  and  human  institutions, 
that  the  very  people  who  are  most  eager  for  it  are  among  the  first  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  have  done. 
Then  some  part  of  the  abdicated  grievance  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in  order  to  become  a  corrective  of  ike 
correction.  Then  the  abuse  assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  reform.  The  very  idea  of  purity 
and  disinterestedness  in  politicks  falls  into  disrepute,  and  is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  a?ul  inexperi- 
enced men ;  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not  by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the 
unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies,  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  my  idea  of  reform  is  meant  to 
operate  gradually ;  some  benefits  will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period.  We  must  no 
more  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  parsimony,  than  by  intemperate  acquisition." 

Those  who  cannot  see  in  these  extracts  the  same  general  spirit  and  tendency  which 
characterized  the  whole  of  Burke's  political  system,  must  surely  be  blind. 

Tims  far  on  the  mere  consistency  of  Burke's  system.  Of  its  soundness  or  unsoundness 
we  feci  ourselves  hardly  called  upon  to  venture  an  opinion.  We  feel  little  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  saving  that  it  was  founded  on  just  and  comprehensive  principles  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  great  laws  and  necessary  conditions  of  human  society.  That  Burie 
sometimes  carried  his  principles  too  far — that  he  occasionally  erred  in  the  application  of 
them — that  his  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  was  now  and  then  excessive  and  absurd— 
that  his  reforms  would  have  been,  in  many  cases,  more  wary  and  gradual  than  circum- 
stances warranted  or  than  the  most  jealous  caution  required,  is  only  to  affirm,  what  is  very 
true,  that,  such  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  men  cannot  hold  any  opinions,  not  even 
the  wisest,  without  deviating  into  occasional  extravagance,  and  that  their  very  adherence  to 
profound  general  maxims  will  sometimes  incapacitate  for  a  judicious  application  of  them  to 
particular  circumstances. 

Thus  Burke's  horror  of  abstract  principles  was  in  some  instances  carried  to  almost  absurd 
and  dangerous  extent.  In  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  for  instance,  while  ex- 
ploding some  of  the  "  rights  of  men,"  some  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  were  absurd* 
enough,  and  while  exposing  the  mischievous  consequences  which  visionary  politicians 
would  have  grafted  upon  them  all,  he  gives  but  too  much  reason  to  lament  that  he  has 
sometimes  incautiously  inveighed  against  some  of  the  real  "  rights  of  men.*'  In  his 
eagerness  to  demolish  some  pernicious  errors  he  is  in  danger  of  destroying  some  salutaiy 
truths.     The  particular  instances  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

But  a  word  or  two  more  on  Burke's  unmeasured  invective  against  the  abstract  principles 
of  political  science.     As  the  tendency  of  all  improvements  in  government  and  legislation  is 
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to  approach  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  theoretical  perfection,  although  they  will  assuredly  never 
reach  it,  it  can  never  he  wise  to  declaim  against  abstract  political  science,  with  the 
indiscriminate  violence  which  too  often  characterizes  the  writings  of  Burke.  To  view 
it  with  such  habitual  and  excessive  suspicion,  to  pursue  it  with  such  immitigable 
scorn  and  hatred,  is  to  repress  the  very  attempt  to  purify  it,  or  to  apply  its  principles  with 
caution  and  wisdom ;  to  induce  an  indolent  and  contented  acquiescence  in  the  present  state 
of  any  government ;  to  multiply  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  future  improvement ;  and,  re- 
motely, even  to  engender  a  belief  that  a  narrow  expediency  is  every  thing  in  politics,  and 
that  this  science,  unlike  every  other,  is  not  subject  to  any  great  laws  and  general  principles. 

With  respect  to  the  modes  of  introducing  and  applying  these  general  principles,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  just  than  his  great  doctrine,  that  all  this  must  be  determined  by  the 
actual  circumstances  of  nations.  This  truth  he  has  stated  more  frequently  than  any 
other ;  has  enforced  it  with  every  species  of  argument,  and  illustrated  it  with  all  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  boundless  imagination.  As  the  progress  of  all  states  is  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge, from  slavery  to  freedom,  from  bad  government  to  good,  and  that  too  by  a  long  series 
of  almost  imperceptible  changes,  numberless  interests  at  variance  with  more  enlightened 
principles  of  government  and  legislation  will  have  sprung  up  and  consolidated  themselves 
before  the  discovery,  or  at  all  events  before  the  general  recognition  of  such  principles.  In 
bringing  these  principles  therefore  into  operation,  statesmen,  if  they  would  act  with  wisdom, 
must  act  with  caution,  and  submit  the  truths  which  an  enlightened  political  philosophy 
has  discovered  to  be  modified,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  circumstances.  This  they  must  do, 
unless  they  would  attempt  changes  of  such  suddenness  and  magnitude,  as  would  involve 
universal  ruin,  or  inflict  more  misery  than  they  would  remedy ;  it  is  the  course  which 
policy,  interest,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  would  alike  concur  in  dictating. 
And  even  when  such  principles  have  been  introduced  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
they  will  be  still  far  enough  from  operating  with  the  precision  and  uniformity  of  theoretical 
perfection.  Numberless  anomalies  will  still  exist  in  the  infinite  complexity  of  human 
aflairs,  to  shame  the  profoundest  masters  of  political  wisdom. 

As  a  political  tactician^  Burke  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  singular  disproportion  between  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and 
his  knowledge  of  individual  character;  or  if  he  possessed  the  latter  at  all,  he  was 
strangely  incapable  of  using  it  to  any  practical  purpose.  None  understood  better  than  he 
did,  tliat  abstract  principles  of  policy  must  be  modified  by  actually  existing  circumstances ; 
yet  this  very  same  maxim,  of  such  profound  truth  and  such  immense  value,  he  showed  a 
singular  inability  to  apply  to  individual  conduct,  on  the  small  scale  and  within  the  limited 
sphere  of— parties.  In  the  conduct  of  any  measure,  he  never  deigned  to  consult  prejudices  or 
to  soften  enmity.  He  had  no  patience  to  bear  with  folly ;  he  was  only  irritated  by  it. 
So  far  from  any  attempt  to  conciliate  his  political  opponents,  he  often  exasperated 
hostility  by  setting  them  all  at  open  defiance,  and  would  frequently  pour  out  the  most 
bitter  scorn  and  invective,  when  the  most  guarded  and  temperate  style  of  expression  was 
essential  to  success.  Never  checking  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  he  often  contended  for 
mere  trifles  with  a  pertinacity  which  could  only  have  been  justified  in  the  defence  of  prin- 
ciples of  vital  importance ;  trifles,  the  timely  and  graceful  concession  of  which  would  have 
insured  success,  which  would  have  far  more  than  counterbalanced  such  a  sacrifice.  He 
never  seemed  nicely  to  calculate,  with  a  view  to  his  own  conduct,  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  House,  or  tlie  exact  relations  of  parties  in  it;  thus  he  never  cared  to  conceal  or  disguise 
his  opinions  on  any  subject  whatever,  but  uniformly  expressed  them  boldly  and  fully.  Now, 
though  we  may  admire  the  blunt  honesty  of  such  conduct,  none  can  commend  its 
prudence ;  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  could  justify  it.  This  impetuosity 
of  temper  he  himself  deeply  lamented  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  curious  passage : 
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"  For  my  part,  I  do  aU  I  can  to  give  ease  to  my  mind  in  this  strange  position.  I  remember,  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  pressing  some  points  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety,  and  complaining  with 
great  vexation  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  little  progress  I  made,  he  told  me  kindly,  and  I  believe 
very  truly,  that,  though  he  was  far  from  thinking  so  himself^  other  people  could  not  be  persuaded  I  had 
not  some  latent  private  interest  in  pushing  these  matters,  which  I  urged  with  an  earnestness  so  extreme, 
and  so  much  approaching  to  passion.  He  was  certainly  in  the  right  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to 
give,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  friends,  less  vexation  on  these  subjects  than  hitherto  I  have  done; — 
much  less  indeed. 

'*  If  you  should  grow  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still  more  inexcusable  than  I  was.  Your  having  en- 
tered into  affairs  so  much  younger  ought  to  make  them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be  the  cause  of  much  agi- 
tation, and  you  have  much  more  before  you  for  your  work.  Do  not  be  in  haste.  Lay  your  foundations 
deep  in  publick  opinion." 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  such  causes  as  these,  insignificant  as  they  may  at  first 
appear,  that  Burke,  with  powers  so  transcendant,  exercised,  comparatively  speaking,  so  small 
an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  causes  may  appear  insignificant,  but  they 
are  not  really  so ;  nor  will  they  be  so  considered  by  any  who  have  reflected  at  all  on  the 
comparatively  trivial  circumstances  which  will  often  ba£9e  the  eflbrts  of  politicians  and  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  best  concerted  measures.  This  renders  it  necessary  for  the  statesman  to 
neglect  no  legitimate  source  of  influence;  just  in  that  proportion  will  he  multiply  the  pro- 
babilities of  success  and  diminish  those  of  his  failure.  Nothing  that  can  in  any  degree 
or  by  any  possibility  affect  his  influence  can  with  safety  be  neglected,  for  just  in  that  pro- 
portion will  be  lose  or  gain  in  moral  powers — the  only  power  which,  in  a  free  country,  he 
has  to  trust  to.  And  surely  by  how  much  more  feeble  the  causes  which  may  affect  his 
destinies,  the  greater  the  folly  which  attaches  to  his  negligence,  and  the  more  ignominious 
his  overthrow.  Burke  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge,  in  theory,  the  value  of  these 
maxims,  however  difficult  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  might  render  it  to  reduce  them  to 
practice.  But  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present  on  these  peculiarities  of  his  character,  as 
they  will  necessarily  come  again  into  consideration  when  we  treat  of  him  as  an  orator. 
Over  this  part  of  his  character  they  exerted  an  influence  quite  as  pernicious,  and  indeed  for 
the  very  same  reasons ;  since  in  his  case  the  success  of  the  orator  would  be  the  success  of  the 
politiciaD.     The  most  effective  advocacy  of  a  measure  is  that  which  is  shown  by  carrying  it 

As  an  ORATOR  Biu'ke  will  never  be  ranked  amongst  the  very  first  masters  of  the  art,  so  long 
as  the  professed  object  of  oratory  shall  be  conviction  and  persuasion.  Not  that  we  for  a 
moment  assert  that  the  degree  of  eloquence  possessed  by  an  orator  is  always  to  be  estimated 
by  his  success ;  by  no  means ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  di- 
vinest  eloquence  will  in  vain  contend  against  the  prejudices  of  an  audience  predetermined  not 
to  be  convinced,  so  there  are  many,  where  the  passions  have  already  spoken  more  eloquently 
than  the  orator :  the  question,  in  such  instances,  is  not  how  much,  but  how  little  oratorical 
skill  is  necessary  to  success.  But  though,  owing  to  these  causes,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  his  success,  it  may  very  safely  be  estimated  by  its  adaptation  to 
produce  success.  That  is  the  greatest  eloquence,  which,  ceteris  paribus,  is  most  likely  to 
effect  persuasion  ;  where,  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  audience  being  considered,  there  is 
a  wise,  a  practical  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  speaker's  address  to  this  great  object 
Now  this  highest  degree  of  oratorical  excellence  cannot,  in  our  opinion,be  predicated  of  Burke. 

To  this  comparative  inferiority  many  causes  contributed.  In  the  first  place,  some  of 
the  very  excellences  of  his  intellect  operated  against  him ;  and  the  superlative  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  certain  faculties,  was  an  obstacle  to  success.  There  is  too  much  both 
of  general  disquisition  and  of  fancy  in  his  speeches ;  too  much  both  of  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. But  these  remarks  will  be  better  imderstood  when  we  have  made  one  or  two  of  a 
more  general  character. 
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If  the  end  of  oratory , — and  that  it  is  so  of  the  political  orator  is  universally  admitted^ — 
be  the  conviction  and  persuasion  of  the  audience,  then  every  thing  must  be  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  that  end ;  just  as  in  any  other  attempt  to  accomplish  an  object  by  the  skilful  use 
of  appropriate  means.  In  all  such  cases,  every  thing  is  valuable  or  beautiful  solely 
from  its  relation  oi fitness  to  the  designed  end.  Thus,  peculiarities  of  thought  or  of  style, 
which  would  justly  be  accounted  excellences  in  some  departments  of  composition,  may 
be  serious  defects  in  others.  Acting  on  this  maxim,  the  really  great  orator  will  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  of  his  own  tastes  and  predilections  for  the  sake  of  his  object,  and  be  ready  to 
abandon  particular  arguments,  or  illustrations,  or  a  certain  method,  abstractedly  the  best, 
in  his  opinion,  if,  by  such  deviation,  he  can  produce  a  deeper  impression  on  his  audi- 
ence. If  he  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  orator,  he  will  studiously  lay  aside  the  former 
character  when  he  assumes  the  latter,  or  compel  it,  notwithstanding  its  abstractedly  more 
dignified  character,  to  undertake  for  a  while  the  office  of  a  handmaid  and  menial  to  elo- 
quence. If  characterized  by  a  powerful  imagination,  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  repress 
than  to  excite  it  to  its  full  energy,  to  allay  and  temper  its  splendour  down  to  that  sober 
light  which  may  enable  his  audience  to  see  his  argument  more  clearly,  instead  of  being 
dazzled  and  confounded.  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  arguments — in  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  illustrations,  he  will  be  giuded  simply  by  their  conduciveness  to 
the  proposed  end ;  he  will  abstain  fi'om  indulging  even  in  his  most  cherished  specula- 
tions, or  from  employing  his  most  brilliant  ornaments,  if  he  thinks  that  his  audience  will  not 
appreciate  the  one,  or  will  be  lost  only  in  profitless  admiration  of  the  other.  He  will  thus 
be  constantly  practising  the  duties  of  self-denial — constantly  mortifying  the  propensities  of 
some  part  of  his  intellectual  nature.  He  will  understand  well  that  the  value  of  things 
changes  wdth  time  and  place ;  that  in  Robinson  Crusoe^s  island  a  pound  of  gunpowder  is 
worth  whole  chests  of  Spanish  ingots. 

The  great  elements  of  the  highest  style  of  eloquence,  those  which  constitute  the  ^ctvort^*, 
the  nameless  energy  of  the  ancients,  are  close,  rapid,  powerful  practical  reasoning,  animated 
by  intense  passion.  These  are  the  great  elements :  philosophical  reflection  and  splendid 
imagery  are  valuable  only  as  occasional  auxiliaries,  and  are  always  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance. Let  any  one  look  at  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  :  his  eloquence  has  but  few  traces 
of  either  of  the  above  qualities.  His  philosophy  never  assumes  the  form  of  abstract  propo- 
sitions or  general  reflections ;  it  is  rather  an  application  of  them  to  particular  circumstances. 
Like  history,  his  eloquence  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  In  the  same  manner,  his 
illustrations  are  almost  always  in  the  form  of  metaphor ;  characterized  by  force  far  more  than 
by  beauty,  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  possible  conciseness.  Not  an  epithet  is  wasted 
in  mere  ornament. 

It  is,  indeed,  important  that  the  orator  should  be  capable  of  taking  comprehensive  views 
of  the  topics  under  discussion ;  and  that  he  should  possess  an  imagination  that  can,  upon 
proper  occasions,  render  argument  more  perspicuous  by  just  illustration.  But  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  that  he  should  possess  a  judgment  equal  to  the  management  of  these  ambi- 
tious and  rebellious  faculties. — If  we  examine  Burke's  speeches  on  the  foregoing  principles, 
their  defects  become  immediately  apparent     He  is  too  philosophical  and  too  imaginative. 

A  man  who,  with  a  very  philosophical  mind,  has  somehow  or  other  become  an  orator, 
must  always  find  it  hard  to  struggle  against  the  bias  of  his  nature,  especially  if  nature  has 
been  fixed  by  long  habit;  his  mind  will  be  sure  to  indicate  its  tendencies,  and  often  just 
when  they  ought  to- be  repressed;  he  will  be  fond  of  tracing  particular  instances  to 
general  rules,  and  of  ascending  fi'om  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him  to 
maxims  of  universal  application ;  of  doing  this  formally  and  explicitly,  even  where  such  a 
reference  is  already  tacitly  admitted;  of  entering  into  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  abstract 
excellence^  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  such  principles,  and  their  mutual  harmony.  Such  dis- 
quisitoiy  matter  as  this  has  become  his  delight^  and  he  cannot  refi^n  from  it    To  give  it 
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up,  would  be  to  do  violeDce  to  all  the  tendencies  of  his  nature  and  all  the  habits  of  his  life ; 
he  would  sooner  hazard  his  success  as  an  orator,  than  sacrifice  his  tastes  as  a  philosopher. 
He  forgets,  or  remembers  to  no  purpose,  that  others  have  no  sympathy  with  these  peculiar 
pleasures ;  that  his  intellect  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  the  audience,  which  dwells  widi 
delight  on  such  abstractions ;  and  that  where  the  great  principles  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
explaining  and  illustrating,  are  viewed  only  in  their /rac^ica/ relation  to  the  matter  in  hatuij 
and  not  as  subjects  of  speculative  interest,  any  elaborate  statement  of  them  must  necessarUy 
be  tedious. 

The  speeches  of  Burke,  considered  merely  as  speeches,  are  full  of  splendid  errors  of  this 
description.  He  can  seldom  confine  himself  to  a  simple  business-like  view  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  or  to  close,  rapid,  compressed  argumentation  on  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
makes  boundless  excursions  into  all  the  regions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  is  per- 
petually tracing  up  particular  instances  and  subordinate  principles  to  profound  and  compre- 
hensive maxims ;  amplifying  and  expanding  the  most  meagre  materials  into  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive, dissertations  of  political  science,  and  incrusting  (so  to  speak)  the  nucleus  of  the 
most  insignificant  fact  with  the  most  exquisite  crystallizations  of  truth ;  while  the  whole 
composition  glitters  and  sparkles  again  with  a  rich  profusion  of  moral  reflections,  equally 
beautiful  and  just  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  in  adorning  and  illustrating  a  dry  or  common- 
place topic,  in  making  even  the  most  barren  subject  of  disquisition  suddenly  and  mira- 
culously fertile,  scarcely  any  author  has  even  approached  Burke.  These  very  peculiarities, 
however,  were  often  unfavourable  to  his  success  as  an  orator. 

But  there  was  another  quality  of  Burke^s  mind,  almost  as  unfavourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  oratorical  excellence,  as  his  excessive  tendency  to  philosophical  speculation : 
we  mean  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy.  Where  this  faculty  is  not  used  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  subordinated  to  the  great  object  of  convictiony  it  is  sure  to  exert  a  pernicious 
influence  ;  and  where  it  is  so  used,  it  will  be  used  sparingly.  When  a  speaker  indulges  in 
very  lengthened  or  elaborate  imagery,  a  suspicion  is  sure  to  be  engendered,  (and,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  of  very  extraordinary  mental  structure,  that  suspicion  is  uniformly 
just,)  that  he  is  scarcely  in  earnest ;  that  if  he  has  an  object,  it  is  to  commend  his  own  elo- 
quence, rather  than  to  convince  his  audience ;  that  his  inspiration  is  not  the  inspiration  of 
nature ;  and  for  this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  natural  for  intense  emotion  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  fantastic  forms  of  laboured  imagery.  It  has  no  business  to  go  in  search 
of  remote  or  curious  analogies.  It  will  often  express  itself  figuratively,  indeed,  but  the 
figures  will  be  comparatively  rare,  briefly  expressed,  and  in  the  condensed  form  of  metaphor. 
Ulysses-like,  the  true  orator  is  resolutely  bent  on  pursuing  his  voyage,  and  the  syrens  of 
imagination  sing  in  his  ear  in  vain. 

When  illustration  is  very  abundant  and  elaborate,  even  the  admiration  it  may  excite  will 
often  be  any  thing  but  firiendly  to  the  speaker^s  professed  object,  nay,  the  very  reverse ;  the 
admiration  will  resemble  that  which  is  excited  by  a  fine  piece  of  poetry.  If  the  orator  be 
really  successful,  his  hearers  will  be,  at  the  moment  of  his  success,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
oratorical  merits. 

That  it  is  possible  to  indulge  in  such  exuberance  of  illustration,  as  to  suspend  the  current 
of  strong  passions,  and  defeat  the  orator's  avowed  object,  it  is  needless  to  say.  Such 
compositions,  however  beautiful  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  cover  their  surface,  re- 
semble some  country  brooks,  whose  beds  shoot  up  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  as  almost  to 
choke  the  channel  of  the  waters.  The  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  said  the  fable,  at  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus ;  and  the  music  of  the  imagination  will  sometimes  operate  with  equal  power  on  the 
tide  of  passion. 

Burke's  imagination  does  not  often  betray  him  into  such  excesses ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  his  speeches  it  is  often  abused :  the  faults  are  of  the  same  kind,  they  differ  only  in  degree.  It 
must  at  the  same  timebe  acknowledged,  that  the  profuse  employment  of  imagination  is,  in  Burke, 
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without  affectation  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  above  referred  to,  in  whom  prodigality 
of  illustration  was  natural,  and  was  perfectly  compatible  with  intense  emotion.  Still 
this  does  not  affect  the  observations  just  made  on  his  character  as  an  orator.  An  ex- 
uberant imagination  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  audience,  whatever  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  speaker;  simply  because  they  will  judge  from  what  they  know  to  be  the 
average  of  human  nature,  and  not  from  individual  peculiarities ;  they  know  and  feel  that 
such  exuberance  is  not  usually  the  natural  ally  of  strong  emotions.  As  human  nature  is 
generally  constituted,  it  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  intense  passion. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  two  or 
three  passages  of  Demosthenes — who  is  universally  admitted  to  be  far  superior  to  every  other 
orator,  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  his  sternly  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  persuasion — with  some  of  Burke  on  somewhat  similar  topics.  The  superiority  of 
the  former  for  the  practical  purposes  for  which  they  were  composed  cannot  fail  to  be 
perceived. 

The  character  of  Cicero,  in  many  respects,  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  that  of 
Burke :  they  resembled  each  other  in  versatility  of  talents,  in  extent  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  unusual  degree  in  which  they  both  conjoined  some  of  the  great  elements  of  the 
philosophical  and  oratorical  characters,  and  in  splendour  of  imagination.  It  might  be 
reasonably  expected,  therefore,  that  his  Orations,  as  such^  would  display  some  of  the  same 
excellences  and  the  same  defects.  The  most  casual  examination  evinces  the  justice  of  this 
representation.  They  are  marked  by  the  same  excess  of  disquisition  and  reflection ;  the 
same  beautiful,  but  needless,  amplification  of  important  truths. 

That  Burke's  speeches  were  characterized  by  the  peculiarities  which  we  have  attributed 
to  them — that  they  were  deficient  in  exact  adaptation  to  a  particular  audience  and  the  parti- 
cular occasion — is,  in  our  opinion,  confirmed  by  two  circumstances.  The  first  is,  that  they 
are  read  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  they  could  have  been  listened  to ;  not  to  say  with 
more.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  "  agonistical " 
style,  as  Aristotle  terms  it,  been  preserved.  **  Burke's  speeches,"  says  tlie  able  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh,  to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made, "  differ  not  at  all  from  his  pam- 
phlets ;  these  are  written  speeches,  as  those  are  spoken  dissertations,  according  as  any  one 
is  over-studious  of  method  and  closeness  in  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature  in  an  oration." 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  they  are  read  with  just  as  much  interest  now,  and  will 
be  throughout  all  time,  as  when  they  were  first  given  to  the  world.  This  is  because  they 
are  not  so  exclusively  adapted  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion  as  the  speeches  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art ;  more  especially  of  Demosthenes  himself.  They  are  not  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  the  House  of  Commons  merely  ;  they  will  enchant  all  posterity. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  large  infusion  of  general  reasoning  and  beautiful  reflection,  of 
profound  speculation  and  exquisite  imagery,  they  contain ;  rendering  them  interesting 
not  only  to  some  men,  but  to  the  whole  race ;  and  not  to  one  age  or  country,  but  to  all.  The 
very  peculiarities  which  detract  from  their  merit  as  speeches,  increase  their  value  as 
political  dissertations. 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  readers  who  are  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  so  generally  prefer  the  orations  of  Cicero  to  those  of  Demosthenes.  They 
forget  that  the  qualities  for  which  they  chiefly  admire  the  former  (and  which  alone  could  stir 
such  instant  enthusiasm  in  readers  at  such  remote  distance  in  point  of  time,  and  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat)  are,  afrer  all,  those  which  have  the  least 
connexion  with  his  oratorical  merits.  Upon  a  carefiil  comparison  of  the  orations  of  both, 
however,  for  the  very  purpose  of  analyzing  their  merits  as  orations — upon  viewing  them  simply 
with  reference  to  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  professedly  composed,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Not  that  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
can  ever  become  equally  interesting  in  the  same  sense  with  those  of  Cicero  or  Burke,  and  sim- 
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ply  because  they  want  an  equal  quantity  o(  matter  of  universal  interest  But  as  specimens 
of  oratory,  they  cannot  fail  to  fill  an  intelligent  reader  with  a  far  profoundei^  admiration. 
Their  exquisite  adaptation,  in  all  their  parts,  for  the  purposes  which  they  were  designed  to 
accomplish,  will  appear  more  and  more  on  each  perusal,  and  their  very  inferiority  as  general 
compositions  will  be  seen  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  surpassing  merit  as 
orations. 

To  attain  this  critical  taste,  however,  much  labour  is  necessary.  The  orations  of  Cicero 
and  Burke  are  easily  imderstood,  and  consequently  appreciated,  and  for  the  very  reasons 
above  stated ;  but  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  Demosthenes,  his 
readers  must  endeavour  to  transport  themselves  into  a  different  age ;  to  become  Greeks ;  to 
imagine  themselves  part  of  his  audience;  they  must  attain  a  profound  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  language  in  which  the  orator  spoke,  but  of  the  whole  history  of  the  age. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  connected  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  political 
oratory,  that  they  must  be  less  generally  read,  and  less  generally  admired,  than  many  of  an 
inferior  order ;  while  these  latter*  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  imagination,  will  preserve  an  amaranthine  freshness  and  beauty  through 
all  ages. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  speeches  of  Burke  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  justly  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  inauspicious  effects  which  Burke^s  impetupsity  of  temper  had  on  his  influence  as  a 
politician,  has  been  already  remarked.  It  interfered  not  less  seriously  with  his  success  as 
an  orator. — ^The  manner,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  were  seldom  regarded. 

Of  many  of  the  inferior  accomplishments  of  an  orator  Burke  was  almost  wholly  destitute. 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical ;  his  pronunciation  strongly  marked  with  his  native 
accent ;  and  his  manner  awkward.  To  these  things  the  feeble  impression  which  many  of 
his  speeches  made  on  delivery  must  in  a  measure  be  attributed.* 

It  is  perhaps  foolish  to  conjecture  in  what  department  a  man  of  rare  genius,  like  that  of 
Burke,  would  have  acquitted  himself  to  most  advantage,  especially  when  he  has  attained 
such  eminence  in  those  which  he  has  actually  filled.  Yet  if  conjecture  might  be  indulged 
for  a  moment  on  such  a  subject,  we  should  say  that  he  was  best  fitted  for  the  office  of  His- 
torian. In  that  species  of  composition,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  any  historian  that  ever  lived,  both  in  variety  and  degree  of  excellence. 

To  produce  a  finished  history  demands  as  great  a  diversity  of  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, as  can  well  be  conceived.  Some  of  them  are  not  often  met  with  at  all ;  while  a 
combination  of  the  whole  is  a  phenomenon  indeed.  Many  of  them — equally  necessaiy — 
are  almost  incongnious  and  inconsistent ;  as  a  cautious  judgment  and  a  splendid  imagina- 
tion. Nor  is  this  all ;  his  qualifications  are  partly  the  gift  of  nature,  partly  the  acquisition 
of  industry.  Now  when  nature  has  done  her  part,  and  mingled  the  requisite  elements  of 
mind  in  due  proportion,  it  will  be  happy  if  that  harmony  be  not  disturbed  by  the  very  dis- 
cipline necessary  for  using  them  with  effect;  it  will  be  well,  if  the  process  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  acquired  qualifications  do  not  impair  the  natural.  Those  who  consider 
the  usually  hebetating  influence  of  dry  and  long-continued  research,  even  on  powerful 
minds,  will  not  think  this  danger  small. 

To  form  a  perfect  historian,  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  calm  and  clear- 
sighted judgment,  must  be  imited  to  a  splendid  and  powerful  imagination.  Without  the 
former,  history  will  be  divested  of  those  great  lessons  which  have  entitled  it  to  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;  without  the  latter,  it  will  be  told 

*  It  was  often  observed  by  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Burke's  auditors,  that  the  very  speeches  which  they  had  listened 
to  with  snch  doabtful  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  inspired  them  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  in  print.  A 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  cannot  well  be  inuigined. 
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without  yividness  or  impression ;  and  in  either  case,  it  must  sink  down  into  a  dry  and  bar- 
ren chronology.  But  more  than  this.  To  many  of  the  highest  elements  of  the  philosophic 
and  poetical  characters,  must  be  added  all  the  indomitable  patience  and  dull  industry  of  a 
Dutch  commentator ;  a  capacity  of  research  which  will  shrink  from  no  details,  however 
perplexing  or  insignificant,  nor  leave  any  sources  of  information  unperused,  however  un- 
couth their  style  or  voluminous  their  contents.  Still  further ;  there  must  not  only  be  this 
capacity  for  dry  research,  but  all  the  tasks  which  such  research  can  impose  must  be  en- 
dured without  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  reason  or  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  fancy.  These 
higher  faculties  must  submit  to  be  checked  and  repressed  without  impatience ;  and  yet  to 
retain  amidst  inactivity  all  their  freshness  and  vigour,  in  defiance  of  the  stupifying  influence 
of  such  imcongenial  pursuits.  Judgment  must  patiently  stand  by  till  the  most  laboured  and 
toilsome  research  has  supplied  all  the  materials  which  are  to  exercise  it ;  and  imagination, 
unextinguished  by  all  the  foul  and  mephitic  vapours  of  these  subterraneous  recesses,  must 
again  brighten  up  the  moment  it  emerges  from  them,  and  be  ready  once  more  to  shed  over 
the  composition  its  immortal  radiance.  In  a  word,  a  perfect  historian  would  be  a  creature 
made  up  of  incongruities  and  contradictions ;  a  harmony  of  discords ;  a  being  bom  under 
the  contending  influences  of  Mercury  and  Saturn. 

Such  a  perfect  historian  was  of  course  never  seen ;  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
Burke  approached  more  nearly  to  such  various  intellectual  excellence,  and  more  nearly  re- 
conciled these  apparent  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  than  any  other  man.  To  pro- 
found talents  for  speculation,  especially  in  the  department  of  political  science,  he  added 
aU  the  splendoiur  of  an  imagination  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  With  these 
were  conjoined,  in  most  marvellous  union,  the  utmost  patience  of  investigation,  an  industry 
equal  to  the  most  tedious  and  uninteresting  research.  Seldom  before  have  these  more  homely- 
household  virtues  of  intellect  been  associated  with  the  coronetted  splendours  of  genius.  Not 
only  so.  As  the  philosophical  and  imaginative  faculties  never  unfitted  him  for  the  meanest 
dnidgeries  of  investigation,  so  they  recovered  all  their  elasticity  at  a  single  bound,  the  mo- 
ment he  bade  them  resume  their  proper  office.  He  preserved,  strange  to  say,  all  the 
ruddj  glow  of  intellectual  health,  amidst  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  the  shop  and  the 
factory. 

As  to  style,  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  was  master  of  all  its  various  excel- 
lences. It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  history  has  not  that  scene  for  which  he  could  not 
have  mixed  appropriate  colours. 

Above  all,  his  diversified  powers,  if  exercised  on  remote  events,  would  have  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  violence  of  passion ;  that  judgment  which,  where  prejudice  had  no  room 
to  operate,  (as  in  political  economy,  for  instance,)  uniformly  showed  itself  so  singularly  per- 
spicacious and  comprehensive,  would  never  have  been  misled  by  any  sinister  bias. 

The  imagination  loves  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  the  work  which  such  various  powers — 
so  admirably  attempered  and  proportioned— might  have  produced,  had  they  been  employed 
in  their  full  maturity,  on  some  grand  and  inspiring  theme  of  history ;  it  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  profound  principles  of  political  wisdom,  and  the  ennobling  and  sublime  sentiments, 
which  would  perpetually  have  dignified  the  page ;  on  the  splendour  of  illustration  which 
would  have  adorned  it !  Under  the  fecundity  of  such  a  genius,  even  the  dullest  periods — 
the  most  sterile  and  desolate  patches  of  history,  would  have  become  rich  in  philosophy  and 
wisdom ;  and  under  the  magic  influence  of  such  an  intensely  vivid  imagination,  the  illus- 
trious dead  would  have  been  called  up  as  by  the  power  of  necromancy,  and  the  long  series 
of  past  events  made  to  pass  before  us  with  the  distinctness  of  some  splendid  piece  of  phan- 
tasmagoria ! 

Such  would  have  been  the  vivid  and  life-like  descriptions  which  would  have  filled  his 
rich  and  tapestried  page ;  while  a  thousand  nameless  graces  of  poetical  epithet  and  classical 
allusion  would  have  almost  equalled  him  with  the  masters  of  epic  song,  in  rendering  names 
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aod  places  attractive  and  musical.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  to  embellish 
this  stupendous  monument  of  genius,  the  historic  muse  would  have  snatched  some  grace  ur 
other  from  every  one  of  the  inspired  sisterhood. 

But  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  dealing  in  little  else  than  wholesale  and  indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy,  we  must  justify  these  remarks  on  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Burke^s  genius  fur 
history,  by  bringing  together  some  few  specimens  of  his  wondrous  power  of  description. 
This  is  easily  done ;  for  though  Burke  did  not  devote  himself  to  history,  he  has  left  behind 
him  brief  sketches,  which  fully  vindicate  all  that  has  been  said  of  what  he  could  have 
accomplished,  had  he  attempted  some  great  historical  work. 

The  gallery  shall  open  with  three  portraits.  They  are  those  of  Mr.  Grenville,  Charles 
Townshend,  and  Lord  Chatham ;  all  in  one  speech,  that  on  American  Taxation.  What 
discrimination  of  character,  what  delicacy  of  taste  and  execution,  in  the  following  ! 

**  No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great 
man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  common.  Our  little  party  diflferences  have  been  long  ago  composed; 
and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted  against 
him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  first-rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a  masculine  under- 
standing, and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  undissipated  and  unwearied.  He  took 
publick  business  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil , but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy;  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house,  except  in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to  the  business  that 
was  to  be  done  within  it  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble 
and  generous  strain.  It  was  to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of  a  court,  but  to  win 
his  way  to  power  through  the  laborious  gradations  of  publick  service  ;  and  to  secure  himself  a  well 
earned  rank  in  parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its 
business. 

**  Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errours,  it  must  be  from  defects  not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather 
sought  in  the  particular  habits  of  his  life ;  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground-work  of  cha- 
racter, yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He  was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
Passing  from  that  study  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world ;  but  plunged  into  business ;  I  mean 
into  the  business  of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  established  there.  Much 
knowledge  is  to  be  had  undoubtedly  in  that  line  ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable. 
But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too  much  conversant  in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  en- 
largement Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business  not  to 
be  much  more  important  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary occasions ;  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things 
go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  ner 
and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things  is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than 
office  can  ever  give.  Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation  than 
in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and  many  conceived  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of 
this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  liberty ;  for  but  too 
many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue." 

"  I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy  ;  that  of  your  repeal ;  and  the  return  of  your  ancient 
system,  and  your  ancient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was  not  as  long  as  it  was  happy. 
Another  scene  was  opened,  and  other  actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  state,  in  the  condition  I  have 
described  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name;  a 
name  that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable  in  every  other  on  the  globe.  It  may  be  truly 
called, 

Ciarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibut,  et  multum  nostra  quod  prodcrat  urbi. 
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"  Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited  rank,  his  stiperiour  eloquence,  his  splendid 
qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  and,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not  sufltsr 
me  to  censure  any  pert  of  his  conduct  I  am  afraid  to  fiatter  him  ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed  to 
blame  him.  Let  those,  who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with  their  malevolence. 
But  what  I  do  not  presiune  to  censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I  speak  with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I 
hope  without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent 
to  our  unhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  measures  that  were  greatly 
mischievous  to  himself;  and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  country ;  measmres,  the 
effects  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered  and 
speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet 
so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaick ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ; 
here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repub- 
licans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious 
show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at 
the  same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  **  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me — ^Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — **  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen, 
that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives, 
until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same 
truckle-bed.* 

"  Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and 
opposers  into  power,  the  confusion  was  such,  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 
or  influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  publick  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had 
executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  accomplished  his 
scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer  a  minister. 

**  When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or 
compass.  The  gentlemen,  his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  departments  of 
ministry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all 
men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  superiour 
abilities,  had  never,  in  any  instance,  presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding 
influence,  they  were  whirled  about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port;  and  as 
those  who  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions, 
measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so 
as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends ;  and  instantly  they  turned  the 
vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even 
long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  a4ministration,  when  every  thing  was  publickly  transacted, 
and  with  great  parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  act,  declaring  it  highly  just  and  expedient  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America.  For  even  then,  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the 
western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose 
another  luminary,  and,  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  tlie  ascendant. 

"  This  light  too  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 
Townshend,  officially  the  re-producer  of  this  fatal  scheme :  whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember  without 
some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  truth,  Sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house,  and  the 
charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in 
this  country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit ;  and  (where  his  passions 
were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment  If  he  had  not  so  great  a 
stock,  as  some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by 
iiir,  than  any  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a  short  time,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question  he  supported.  He  stated 
his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully.     He  particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  dis- 

*  Suppofed  to  allude  to  tke  Right  Hdnoorable  Lord  North,  and  George  Cooke,  Esq.  who  were  made  joint  paj-maf ters  in 
tile  summer  of  1766,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rockingham  administration. 
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play  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstrase.  He 
hit  the  house  just  between  innd  and  water. — ^And  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  was  never  more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived  opinions  and 
present  temper  of  his  hearers  required ;  to  whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  ex- 
actly to  the  temper  of  the  house ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it" 

The  next  shall  be  the  celebrated  description  of  the  New  Englanders,  from  the  **  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America." 

''  I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonics  in  another  point  of  view,  their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prose- 
cuted with  such  a  spirit,  that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their  annual 
export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has  some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of  their  late 
harvest,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  some  of  those 
colonies  imported  com  from  the  mother  country.  For  some  time  past,  the  old  world  has  been  fed  from 
the  new.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  fiunine,  if  this  child  of  your 
old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  fiill  breast  of  its  yoathfol  exuber- 
ance to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent 

"  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fuUy  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed  even 
to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  in  the 
world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  moun- 
tains of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Davis's  Streights,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctick  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have 
pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the 
frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantick  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  indus- 
try. Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them,  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the 
poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa* 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantick  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  bnt  what 
is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of 
Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever 
carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent 
people ;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of 
manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these  things ;  when  I  know  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of 
watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature 
has  been  sufiered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how 
profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of 
human  contrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty." 

The  next  shall  be  from  the  '^  Speech  on  Economical  Reform :"  it  is  an  exquisite  descrip- 
tion of  the  feudal  vestiges  that  still  lingered  in  the  constitution  of  the  royal  household. 

"  This  establishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upon  man- 
ners and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  formed,  in  many  respects,  upon 
feudal  principles.  In  the  feudal  times,  it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  subjects,  for  the  lowest 
offices  to  be  held  by  considerable  persons ;  persons  as  unfit  by  their  incapacity,  as  improper  from  their 
rank,  to  occupy  such  emplojrments.  They  were  held  by  patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes  by 
inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a  person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  office  of 
patent  hereditary  cook  to  an  Earl  of  Warwick — ^The  Earl  of  Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  better 
for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I  think  it  was  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  officiated  as  steward  of  the 
household  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.     Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in  some  degree  be  found 
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in  the  Northumberland  house-book,  and  other  fiunily  records.  There  was  some  reason  in  ancient  ne- 
cessities for  these  ancient  customs.  Protection  was  wanted;  and  the  domcstick  tie,  though  not  the 
highest,  was  the  closest 

*'The  king's  household  has  not  only  several  strong  traces  of  \h\s  feudality,  but  it  is  formed  also  upon 
the  principles  of  a  body  corporate ;  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws.  This  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to  have  a  government  within  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the  vast 
and  often  unruly  multitude  which  composed  and  attended  it  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court 
called  the  Green  C/o/A— composed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  household, 
with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  formerly  the  same  establishments,  (only 
on  a  reduced  scale,)  have  since  altered  their  economy ;  and  turned  the  course  of  their  expence  from  the 
maintenance  of  vast  establishments  within  their  walls,  to  the  employment  of  a  great  variety  of  inde- 
pendent trades  abroad.  Their  influence  is  lessened ;  but  a  mode  of  accommodation,  and  a  style  of  splen- 
dour, suited  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  has  been  increased.  Royalty  itself  has  insensibly  followed ; 
and  the  royal  household  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resistless  tide  of  manners :  but  with  this  very 
material  difference ; — private  men  have  got  rid  of  the  establishments  along  with  the  reasons  of  them ; 
whereas  the  royal  household  has  lost  all  that  was  stately  and  venerable  in  the  antique  manners,  with- 
out retrenching  any  thing  of  the  cumbrous  charge  of  a  Gothick  establishment  It  is  shrunk  into  the 
polished  littleness  of  modem  elegance  and  personal  accommodation ;  it  has  evaporated  from  the  gross 
concrete  into  an  essence  and  rectified  spirit  of  expence,  where  you  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp  in  a  vial 
of  modem  luxury. 

'*  But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burthen 
of  ihem.  This  is  superstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to 
preserve  it  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils  in  the  tomb ;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, — not  so 
much  an  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable 
halls.  There  the  bleak  winds,  there  *  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,'  howling 
through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination^ 
and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tyrants — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the 
stem  Edwards  and  fierce  Henries — who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity, 
and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers.  When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead,  and 
still  more  frightful,  silence  would  reign  in  this  desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of  hanmiers  did 
not  announce,  thtt  those  constant  attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all  ages.  Jobs,  were  still  alive ;  for 
whose  sake  alone  it  is,  that  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a 
true  emblem  of  some  governments ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  govemoiurs  and  magistrates 
still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum^  where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the 
constituents,  only  serve  to  inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  with  *  the  busy 
hum  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manu- 
fiicture  is  in  members  of  parliament 

''  These  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third  principle,  still  more  adverse  to  the  living 
economy  of  the  age.  They  were  formed.  Sir,  on  the  principle  of  purveyance,  and  receipt  in  kind.  In 
former  days,  when  the  household  was  vast,  and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious,  the  royal  purveyors, 
salljring  forth  from  under  the  Gothick  portcullis,  to  purchase  provision  with  power  and  prerogative  in- 
stead of  money,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  a  hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could  be  seized  from  a 
flying  and  hiding  country,  and  deposited  their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its  keeper.  There, 
every  commodity,  received  in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through  all  the  process  which  fitted  it  for  use. 
This  inconvenient  receipt  produced  an  economy  suited  only  to  itself.  It  multiplied  offices  beyond  all 
measiHre ;  buttery,  pantry,  and  aU  that  rabble  of  places,  which,  though  profitable  to  the  holders,  and 
expensive  to  Uie  state,  are  almost  too  mean  to  mention. 

**  All  this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary  at  first ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  purveyance, 
after  its  regulation  had  been  the  subject  of  a  long  line  of  statutes,  (not  fewer,  I  think,  than  twenty-six,) 
was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second ;  yet  in  the  next  year  of  the  same  reign, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  revive  it  by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  for  the  sake  of  the  king's  joumies. 
This,  Sir,  ia  curious ;  and  what  woold  hardly  be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  so  improved  a  country  as  England  might  then  be  thought.     But  so  it  was.     In  our  timci 
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one  well  filled  and  well  covered  stage-coach  requires  more  accommodation  than  a  royal  progress ;  and 
every  district,  at  an  hour's  warning,  can  supply  an  army." 

The  following  is  his  wonderful  description  of  the  mutinous  state  of  Ireland,  just  before 
Lord  North  conceded  the  commercial  privileges,  his  vote  respecting  which  had  so  griev- 
ously offended  his  constituents. 

**  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  instantly  iii  a  flame.  Threat- 
ened hy  foreigners,  and,  as  they  thought,  insulted  hy  England,  they  resolved  at  once  to  resist  the  power 
of  France,  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for  us,  we  were  ahle  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain  them. 
Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and  disciplined  without  commission  from  the  Crown.  Two  illegal 
armies  were  seen  with  banners  displayed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country.  No  executive 
magistrate,  no  judicature,  in  Ireland,  would  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  army  which  bore  the 
king's  commission ;  and  no  law,  or  appearance  of  law,  authorized  the  army  ccanmissioned  by  itself.  In 
this  unexampled  state  of  things,  which  the  least  errour,  the  least  trespass  on  the  right  or  left,  would 
have  hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  a 
freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 
They  deny  all  new  supply  in  the  house  of  commons,  although  in  time  of  war.  They  stint  the  trust  of 
the  old  revenue,  given  for  two  years  to  all  the  king's  predecessours,  to  six  months.  The  British  parlia. 
ment,  in  a  former  session,  frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by  the  menaces^  Ireland,  frightened 
out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of  England,  were  now  frightened  back  again,  and  made  an  universal  surrender 
of  all  that  had  been  thought  the  peculiar,  reserved,  uncommunicable  rights  of  England ; — the  exclusive 
commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  the  West  Indies — all  the  enumerations  of  the  acts  of  navigation— 
aU  the  manufactures — iron,  glass,  even  the  last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the 
secret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  even  the 
sacred  fleece  itself,  all  went  together.  No  reserve;  no  exception;  no  debate;  no  discussion.  A 
sudden  hght  broke  in  upon  us  all.  It  broke  in,  not  through  well-contrived  and  well-disposed  windows, 
but  through  flaws  and  breaches ;  through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught  wisdom 
by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England  presumed  to  have  a  prejudice,  or  dared  to  mutter  a  petition. 
What  was  worse,  the  whole  parliament  of  England,  which  retained  authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders^ 
was  despoiled  of  every  shadow  of  its  superintendence.  It  was,  without  any  qualification,  denied  in 
theory,  as  it  had  been  trampled  upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame  and  disgrac^as,  in  a  manner 
whilst  I  am  speaking,  ended  by  the  perpetual  estabhshment  of  a  mihtary  power  in  the  dominions  of 
this  Crown,  without  consent  of  the  British  legislature,  contrary  to  the  pohcy  of  the  constitatioo,  con- 
trary to  the  declaration  of  right :  and  by  this  your  Uberties  are  swept  away  along  with  your  supreme 
authority — and  both,  linked  together  from  the  beginning,  have,  I  am  afraid,  both  together  perished 
for  ever. 

"  What !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  sD 
these  multiplied  mischiefs  and  disgraces  ?  Would  the  little,  siUy,  canvass  prattle  of  obeying  instruc- 
tions, and  having  no  opinions  but  yours,  and  such  idle,  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the  vacant  ears  of 
unthinking  men,  have  saved  you  from  *  the  pelting  of  that  pitiless  storm'  to  which  the  loose  im- 
providence, the  cowardly  rashness,  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to  proride 
against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this  de- 
graded nation,  beaten  down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed,  unresisting  ?  Was  I  an 
Irishman  on  that  day,  that  I  boldly  withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung  down  my  head, 
and  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the  humihation  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  became  unpopular  in  England 
for  the  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  other.  What  then?  What  obligation  lay  on  me  to  be  popular? 
I  was  bound  to  serve  both  kingdoms.     To  be  pleased  with  my  service  was  their  affair,  not  mine." 

Or  take  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  Camatic  : 

"  The  Camatick  is  a  country  not  much  inferiour  in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  representative  chair  you  sit ;  figiure  to  yourself  the  form  and  fashion  of 
your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from  Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish  to  the 
German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  embowelled  (may  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !)  by  so 
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accomplished  a  desoIatioiL  Extend  your  imagination  a  little  further,  and  then  suppose  your  ministers 
taking  a  survey  of  this  scene  of  waste  and  desolation ;  what  would  be  your  thoughts  if  you  should  be 
informed,  that  they  were  computing  how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  much  the 
customs,  how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax,  in  order  that  they  should  charge  (take  it  in  the  most 
fiiTourable  light)  for  publick  service,  upon  the  relicks  of  the  satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  enemies, 
the  whole  of  what  England  had  jrielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and  abundance  ?  What 
would  you  caU  it  ?  To  call  it  tyranny  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too  faint  an  image ;  yet  this 
very  madness  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  hand  have  proceeded  in  their 
estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatick,  when  they  were  providing,  not  supply  for  the  establishments 
of  its  protection,  but,  rewards  for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 

"  Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  this  cant,  *  the  Camatick  is  a  country  that  will 
'soon  recover,  and  become  instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever.'  They  think  they  are  talking  to  inno- 
cents, who  will  beUeve  that,  by  sowing  of  dragons'  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  grown  and  ready 
armed.  They  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  considering  (for  it  requires  no  great  reach  of 
thought,  no  very  profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in  which  mankind  are  increased,  and  countries 
cidtivated,  will  regard  all  this  raving  as  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  In  order  that  the  people,  after  a  long 
period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  government,  government  must  begin 
by  maintaining  them. — Here  the  road  to  economy  lies  not  through  receipt,  but  through  expence ;  and 
in  that  country  nature  has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  object  Men  must  propagate,  like  other  ani- 
mals, by  the  mouth.  Never  did  oppression  light  the  nuptial  torch ;  never  did  extortion  and  usury 
spread  out  the  genial  bed.  Does  any  one  of  you  think  that  England,  so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a 
nursing  attendance,  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  recover  ?  But  he  is  meanly  acquainted  with  either  Eng- 
land or  India,  who  does  not  know  that  England  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  resume  population, 
fertility,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secretion  from  both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country  as  the 
Camatick. 

''  The  Camatick  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a  fertile  soiL  The  general  size  of  its  cattle  is 
proof  enough  that  it  is  much  otherwise.  It  is  some  days  since  I  moved,  that  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing map,  kept  in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  before  you.  The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  readi- 
ness to  send  it ;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy,  and  there  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any 
gentleman  who  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy  of  his  attention.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of 
noble  things ;  but  it  is  decisive  against  the  golden  dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run 
mad.  In  addition  to  what  you  know  must  be  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world  (the  necessity  of  a 
previous  provision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital)  that  map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of  the  in- 
fluences of  Heaven  itself  are  in  that  country  a  work  of  art  The  Camatick  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no 
living  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a  season ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts  the 
use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual  command.  This  is^the  national  bank  of  the  Camatick,  on  which  it 
must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.  For  that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of 
India,  a  number,  almost  incredible,  of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen  places  throughout  the 
whole  country ;  they  are  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  stones,  with  sluices  of 
solid  masonry ;  the  whole  constracted  with  admirable  skill  and  labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty 
charge.  In  the  territory  contained  in  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  reckoning 
the  reservoirs,  and  they  amount  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or  three  acres 
to  five  miles  in  circuit.  From  these  reservoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields,  and 
these  watercourses  again  call  for  a  considerable  expence  to  keep  them  properly  scoiired  and  duly 
levelled.  Taking  the  district  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the  Camatick  and  Tanjore 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these  reservoirs  of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  for  domestick  services,  and  the  uses  of  rehgious  purification.  These  are  not  the  enterprises  of 
your  power,  nor  in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  minister.  These  are  the  monu- 
ments of  real  kings,  who  were  the  fathers  of  their  people ;  testators  to  a  posterity  which  they  em- 
braced as  their  own.  These  are  the  grand  sepulchres  built  by  ambition ;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an 
insatiable  benevolenee,  which  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  during  the 
contracted  term  of  human  Hfe,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind, 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  dieir  bomty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves  through 
generatioiit  of  generatioDS,  the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the  nonriishers  of  mankind. 
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"  Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who  are  objects  of  the  grant  of  paUick  money  now  be- 
fore you  had  so  diverted  the  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  population,  that  every  where  the 
reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay.  But  after  those  domestick  enemies  had  provoked  the 
entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed  the 
destruction  begun  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these  magarines  of  water  that  are  not 
either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attenti<m  and  much  cost 
to  re-establish  them,  as  the  means  of  present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  fnture  revenue  to 
the  state." 

Or  that  still  more  wonderful  passage  which  describes  the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali : 

**  When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention, 
or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals 
a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such 
things,  to  leave  the  whole  Camatick  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  deso- 
lation as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of 
the  world  together  was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  in 
his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  dis- 
putes with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detesta- 
tion against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity 
could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury, 
havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Camatick — Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrours  of  war  before  known  or  heard  o( 
were  mercy  to  that  new  havock.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house, 
destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were 
slaughtered;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function, 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the 
goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  un- 
known and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But 
escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine." 

After  all,  these  extracts  are  not  the  most  powerful  that  might  have  been  selected.  The 
**  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution'*  is  the  work  which  furnishes  the  most  brilliant  and 
in  the  greatest  number ;  but  as  that  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  quote  from  it 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  description  of  the  chamber  of  Regicide.  It 
is  from  the  first  of  the  '^  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.**  The  ambassadours  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe  are  humbly  waiting  in  the  anti-room,  till  it  shall  please  the  grim  tjrrant  to 
indulge  them  with  an  audience.  The  pencil  of  Dominichino  never  drew  a  darker  or 
sublimer  picture. 

"  To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  human  greatness,  I  do  not  know  a  more  morti- 
fying spectacle,  than  to  see  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  waiting  as  patient 
suitors  in  the  anti-chamber  of  regicide.  They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary  tyrant  Camot  shall 
have  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigested  blood  of  his  sovereign.  Then,  when,  sunk  on  the  down 
of  usurped  pomp,  he  shall  have  sufficiently  indulged  his  meditations  with  what  monarch  he  shall  next 
glut  his  ravening  maw,  he  may  condescend  to  signify  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be  awake  ;  and  that  he  is 
at  leisure  to  receive  the  proposals  of  his  high  and  mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  which  he  may  respite 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  has  passed  upon  them.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors,  what  a  sight 
it  must  be  to  behold  the  plenipotentiaries  of  royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency  which  they  will  in- 
trigue to  obtain,  and  which  will  be  granted  to  them  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  degradatioo, 
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sneaking  into  the  regicide  presence,  and  with  the  relicks  of  the  smile,  which  they  had  dressed  up  for 
the  levee  of  their  masters,  still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  presenting  the  faded  remains  of  their 
courtly  graces,  to  meet  the  scornful,  ferocious,  sardonick  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is 
receiving  their  homage,  is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fitting  to  their  size  the  shder  of 
his  guillotine  !  These  ambassadours  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went ;  but  can  they 
ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  or  with  any  true  affection  to 
dieir  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  ?  There  is  great 
danger  that  they,  who  enter  smiHng  into  this  Triphonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  con- 
spirators ;  and  such  will  continue  as  long  as  they  live.  They  will  become  true  conductors  of  contagion 
to  every  country  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  send  them  to  the  source  of  that  electricity.  At  best 
they  will  become  totally  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  to  one  institution  or  another.  This  species  of 
indifference  is  but  too  generally  distinguishable  in  those  who  have  been  much  employed  in  foreign 
courts  ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  evil  must  be  aggravated  without  measure  ;  for  they  go  from  their 
country,  not  with  the  pride  of  the  old  character,  but  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation ;  and  what 
must  happen  in  their  place  of  residence  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  them  to  the  level  of  true  dignity, 
or  of  chaste  self-estimation,  either  as  men,  or  as  representatives  of  crowned  heads." 

These  are  but  a  small  specimen.  His  whole  works  teem  with  passages  equally  splen- 
did ;  and  indeed  the  only  difficulty  in  making  extracts  is  that  of  selection. 

The  moral  character  of  Burke  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  public  man  of  his 
age.  From  every  form  of  those  grosser  vices,  which  so  deeply  tainted  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  free.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  a 
careful  education,  partly  to  a  happy  moderation  of  mind,  partly  to  the  ascendancy  of  his 
intellect  over  the  animal  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  to  his  devoted  and  unremitted  pur- 
suit of  literature  and  science,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  virtue 
and  innocence. 

The  passions  of  Burke  were  strong.  This,  as  already  remarked,  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  intensity  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  some- 
times irascible,  and  prompt  to  take  offence :  he  was,  however,  in  general,  easily  placable  and 
ready  to  forgive.  His  conduct  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  towards  his  ancient  friend  and 
political  ally,  Charles  James  Fox,  is,  indeed,  an  exception.  In  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Minority ,'*  he  shows  a  bitterness  and  animosity  unworthy  of  him.  Nothing  can 
wholly  vindicate  it ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  admit  even  of  excuse,  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  French  Revolution  threatened  such  immediate  ruin  to 
this  country,  as  to  demand  an  abjuration  of  all  friendship  with  those  who  in  any  measure 
favoured  it  In  this  belief,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  erroneous ;  but  that  he  was 
sincere  in  it,  is  testified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  later  writings.  Terror  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  taken  such  hold  on  his  imagination,  had  so  diseased  his  fancy,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  extravagance  in  private  life  of  which  he  was  not  capable.  In  his  own 
strong  language,  "  there  was  something  about  the  accursed  French  Revolution  which 
poisoned  every  thing.*'     It  imbittered  the  whole  of  the  latter  years  of  his  existence. 

The  social  qualities  of  Burke  were  most  estimable.  No  man  ever  attracted  a  larger  num- 
ber of  friends ;  and  no  man  ever  inspired  his  friends  with  greater  admiration ;  admiration 
not  only  of  his  genius,  (which  envy  itself  could  scarcely  have  refrised,)  but  of  his  virtue.  It 
may  be  added,  that  none  retained  his  friends  in  greater  constancy.  His  hospitality  was 
great,  (greater  indeed  than  his  means,)  though  perfectly  simple  and  unostentatious.  It  was 
expensive,  because  it  was  so  hearty  and  so  free,  not  because  it  was  profuse;  it  was  expen- 
sive rather  from  the  number  of  the  guests,  than  from  the  costliness  of  the  entertainment 

Benevolence  and  generosity  characterized  Burke  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  These 
rirtnes,  like  his  hospitality,  were  too  great  for  his  limited  fortune.  His  liberality  to 
imfifiended  geniusi  as  for  instance,  Barry,  not  to  mention  others,  rose  even  to  heroic 
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benevolence.  His  patronage  of  such  was  not  merely  generous ;  considering  his  circnm- 
stances,  it  was  munificent 

He  has  been  by  some  accused  of  great  nanity.  Of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof.  That 
he  was  conscious  of  the  possession  of  vast  talents,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  not  to  have  had 
this  consciousness,  would  have  been  impossible ;  that  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction  and 
applause,  may  be  also  believed ;  but  that  he  was  much  infected  with  that  petty  passion 
which  is  usually  designated  by  the  term  vanity,  is  not  only  destitute  of  positive  proof,  but 
may  be  inferred,  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  to  be  false.  This  passion,  in  its  more  odious 
aspects,  is  almost  always  dissociated  from  such  a  mind  as  Burke^s.  Pride  and  arrogance 
are  much  more  frequently  its  characteristics ;  and  from  these,  though  not  often  manifested, 
he  was  far  from  being  entirely  free. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  in  the  private  character  of  Burke,  was  simplicity.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  he  was  free  from  the  vices  of  dissipation,  which  so  deeply 
stained  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries ;  we  now  add,  that  he  was  as 
free  frx>m  all  the  follies  of  fashion.  All  his  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  a  healthfrd,  un- 
corrupted,  unsophisticated  mind.  When  not  absorbed  in  the  anxieties  and  agitations  of 
political  life,  he  needed  no  artificial  stimulus,  such  as  those  which  fashionable  dissipation 
supplies,  to  pass  away  the  languid  hours  or  fill  that  void  which  temporary  repose  from 
business  had  occasioned.  At  such  seasons  he  sought  his  home  and  his  studies  in  the  coun- 
try ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  pleasures — in  the  cheerfrd  society  of  his  fiiends — in  the 
still  eager  pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  he  found  a  perennial  source  of  innocent  deUght 
This  was  noble,  rational  relaxation.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  few,  whose  old 
age  is  as  ardently  devoted  to  literature  as  their  youth;  he  could  not  be  spoiled  for 
these  tranquil,  simple,  elevated  pleasures,  by  the  fiercer  and  more  tumultuous  delights,  or 
the  dear-bought  excitement,  of  public  life.  In  this  he  remarkably  resembled  Cicero.  They 
were  almost  the  only  two  men  who  have  united,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  charac- 
ters of  statesman  and  philosopher,  and  who  could  exchange,  at  wiU,  one  for  the  other,  as 
circumstances  led  them  to  the  city  or  the  villa. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Burke^s  character  should  not  be  closed,  witliout  referring  for  a 
moment  to  the  charge, — more  serious  than  any  other, — ^which  has  sometimes  been  brought 
against  him,  that  his  opinions  on  the  French  Revolution  were  not  those  of  an  honest  man ; 
that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  that  event  to  abandon  his  political  associates,  and  warm 
himself,  if  he  could,  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  by  creeping  into  the  sunshine  of  court  favour. 
The  charge  of  alleged  inconsistency  has  been  already  dismissed ;  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  that  however  true  on  some  subordinate  points,  it  is  not  true  in  the  main. 
The  charge  we  have  now  to  do  with,  however,  does  not  afiect  his  mere  consistency  of 
opinion^  but  his  integrity ;  and  a  more  unfounded  charge  we  will  venture  to  say  was  never 
brought  against  any  public  man.  What  evidence  of  sincerity,  indeed,  could  Burke  afford, 
which  his  conduct  and  manner  did  not  furnish  ?  or  what  circumstances  in  any  case  could 
indicate  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  ?  He  was  already  advanced 
in  years,  and  enjoying  the  reputation  of  very  long  and  manly  consistency.  Was  it  likely 
that  he  would  part  with  this  weighty  revenue  of  fame  for  the  pension  of  an  hour ;  he  who, 
with  whatever  faults  his  enemies  might  charge  him,  was  never  charged  with  mean  or  sordid 
views  ?  He  had  long  identified  himself  with  a  certain  party,  with  whom  he  had  a  thousand 
ties  and  a  thousand  sympathies.  Was  he  likely,  without  a  real  change  of  opinion,  lightly 
to  break  faitli  with  them  ?  In  that  party  he  ranked  the  fiiends  of  many  years  and  his  most 
ardent  admirers.  Was  he  likely  to  give  up  the  substantial  advantages  derived  firom  their 
support  for  the  uncertainty  of  court  favour  ?  or,  to  put  the  matter  on  higher  ground, 
was  he  likely  to  tear  away  the  feelings  and  sentiments  that  had  intertwined  themselves 
with  his  very  existence,  for  such  paltry  and  precarious  advantages  ?  Or  had  he  alone 
so  cold  and  frozen  a  temperament,  as  to  think  such  sacrifices  light  in  comparison  with  pecu- 
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niary  interests  ?  To  assert  the  affirmative  of  all  this  is  the  only  consistent  way  of  maintaining 
this  paradox ;  his  enemies  are  compelled  to  defend  one  absurdity  by  twenty  ! — Again,  to 
look  at  it  on  lower  grounds,  was  Burke  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  the 
history  of  political  factions,  as  not  to  know  that  if  he  did  break  with  his  party  for  any  other 
reason  but  that  of  supposed  duty,  (in  other  words,  because  necessitated  to  do  so,) 
the  abuse  and  malignity  with  which  he  would  be  assailed,  would  be  a  costly  price 
to  pay  for  the  wages  of  apostacy  ?  But  further  still,  he  had  no  pension — ^no  favour — ^nothing 
but  some  empty  compliments,  (which  ho  might  have  obtained  more  cheaply  from  his  own 
party,)  till  1795,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Reflections.'' — Would  any  man  make 
a  voluntary  and  most  shameless  sacrifice  of  character,  and  of  interest  too,  upon  such  contin- 
gencies ?  Would  he  not  have  managed  the  whole  business,  since  he  is  supposed  to  have 
managed  the  most  important  part  of  it,  in  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  have  asked,  '^  what  will 
you  pay  dowa  for  my  apostacy  ?  I  must  have  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  told  out  to  me." 
But  the  matter  does  not  end  here;  so  far  from  supporting  the  measures  of  the  minister, 
whatever  they  might  be,  Burke  differed  fix)m  him  almost  as  much  as  his  own  party  did,  and 
expressed  that  difference  of  sentiment  as  boldly.  He  went  indeed  as  far  beyond  government 
in  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  as  Mr.  Fox's  party  fell  short  of  it  He  w^as  constantly  goad- 
ing on  the  ministry  to  a  more  vigorous  and  systematic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  assail- 
ing them  with  the  utmost  severity,  because  they  did  not  follow  his  advice.  Was  this  the  part 
of  a  hireling  advocate,  a  friwning  sycophant,  who  knows  full  well  ^^  the  times  and  seasons," 
and  who  will  always  find  the  measures  of  patrons  to  be  measures  of  wisdom.  Lastly,  his 
very  extravagances  and  violence,  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  opinions, 
the  prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  renounced  party  and  friendship  whenever 
he  thought  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  projects,  the  ill-judged,  almost  ferocious  vehemence 
with  which  he  often  expressed  himself,  and  the  agony  of  terror  in  which  he  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  are  all  so  many  attestations  to  his  sincerityt  They  might,  if  his  adver- 
saries so  please,  indicate  the  infirmities  of  his  judgment,  but  could  never  be  any  other  than 
evidence  of  his  sincerity.  Such  extravagances  are  not  symptoms  of  a  cool,  calculating, 
interested  craftiness.  Posterity  may  feel  doubt  as  to  whether  his  terrors  were  justified ;  but 
as  to  whether  he  really  felt  them,  they  will  have  none.  A  charge  so  outrageous  as  that  now 
under  consideration,  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  the  eagerness  of  political  animosity, 
and  must  seem  ridiculous  to  any  who  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  look  at  it  soberly  and  caLnly. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  Burke's  principal  writings.  The  earliest 
production  which  finds  a  place  in  his  works,  is  his  ^^  Vindicaticm  of  Natural 
Society."  It  was  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -six,  and  its  history  is  not  a  little 
curious. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  commonly  though  £dsely  called  philoso- 
phicalf  had  just  been  published.  These  works  are  distinguished  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
for  feebleness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction ;  for  a  superficial  and  flippant  philosophy, 
but  clothed  in  all  the  harmoniesand  graces  of  language.  Still  they  are  not  without  some  use ; 
it  is  convenient  for  the  young  writer  to  be  furnished  not  only  with  specimens  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  eloquence  are  united,  but  with  some  in  which  each  is  found  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  Such  specimens  fricilitate,  at  all  events,  the  analysis  of  that  most  complex 
thing,— beautiful  composition.  Now  while  there  are  very  many  works,  which  exhibit 
powerfril  thought,  dissociated  ftom  the  beauties  of  style,  there  are  comparatively  few,  which 
possess  great  excellence  of  style  without  correspondent  excellences  of  a  higher  kind.  This, 
however,  is  afforded  us  in  the  ^  Phibsophical  Works  of  Bolingbroke."  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  afibrding  an  example  of  the  abstract  perfection  of  style ;  by  them  we  may  judge 
what  are  the  powers  of  language  as  separated  firom  sentiment,  and  in  what  proportions 
elegance,  and  harmony,  and  rhythm,  contribute  to  the  production  of  real  eloquence. 
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Viewed  in  any  other  light,  they  are  below  contempt     Their  aim  is  to  render  religion 
ridiculous  by  an  exaggerated  view  of  iU  abuses. 

Burke  had  heard  Bolingbroke*s  style  pronounced  inimitable.  Emulous  of  rivalling  the 
fame  of  this  g^reat  master  of  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anxious  to  administer  an  anti- 
dote to  his  mischievous  speculations,  he  wrote  the  ironical  piece  now  under  consideration. 
Adopting  the  very  course  of  argument  which  Bolingbroke  had  pursued  with  reference  to 
religion,  he  argues  that  as  civil  society  has  been  the  occasion  of  such  great  miseries  to 
mankind,  it  would  be  well  to  return  to  a  state  of  savage  nature.  Like  Bolingbroke,  he  of 
course  dwells  exclusively  on  the  evils  of  civil  government ;  in  other  words,  he  confines 
himself  to  one  side  of  the  question. 

The  imitation  was  perfect,  both  in  style  and  argument ;  so  much  so,  that  Mallett,  to  whom 
had  been  assigned  the  infamy  of  ushering  the  progeny  of  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  shame  into 
the  world,  thought  it  right  to  go  to  Dodsley's  and  disclaim  Burke's  piece.  The  argument, 
indeed,  is  carried  on  so  gravely  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  many  persons 
have  read  it  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  concealed  irony.  The  composition 
conclusively  shows  Burke's  early  and  complete  mastery  over  language.  As  his  style 
naturally  possessed  much  of  the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  it  may  be  doubted,  after 
all,  whether  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  imitate  the  mere  composition  of  his  Lordship,  as  to 
invest  it  with  the  requisite  mediocrity  of  thought ;  to  expel  from  his  own  style  the  nervous 
and  vigorous  argument  which  generally  pervades  it,  and  make  it  utter  those  inania  grandia 
which  fill  the  pages  of  his  model. 

The  "  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil,** 
was  produced,  it  has  been  already  observed,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  With  this 
fact  before  us,  it  cannot  surely  appear  wonderful  that  the  treatise  in  question  by  no  means 
contains  a  complete  analysis  of  that  most  subtle  and  perplexing  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons  besides  the  mere  youth  of  the  writer,  which  would 
account  for  the  comparative  inferiority  of  this  piece.  Those  reasons  have  already  been 
slightly  glanced  at  in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of  Burke's  intellect  It 
was  then  remarked  that  his  powers  of  observation  were  far  superior  to  his  powers  of  ab- 
stract reasoning  or  of  close  analysis.  It  was  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  treatise  now 
under  consideration  afibrds  striking  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  representation.  It 
contains,  especially  in  the  II.  and  III.  Parts,  a  very  wide  and  comprehensive  induction  of 
the  various  objects,  the  presentation  of  which  to  the  mind  will  give  rise  to  the  emotions  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  greater  part  of  these  sections  (as  a  collection  of  independ- 
ent facts)  evince  great  powers  of  observation.  But  the  moment  he  attempts  to  found  on 
these  separate  facts  a  general  theory,  or  to  trace  throughout  the  whole  of  them  some  com- 
mon properties  in  which  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  may  be  supposed  to  origi- 
nate, or  to  analyze  these  emotions  themselves  into  their  primary  elements,  he  is  sure  to  fall 
into  egregious  errors,  errors  some  of  which  are  so  glaring  that  even  his  youth  hardly  fiir- 
nishes  a  sufficient  apology.  Thus  (just  to  mention  an  instance  or  two)  we  find  him  at- 
tributing to  certain  colours  and  smells  and  tastes,  apart  from  association^  the  power  of 
awakening  the  ideas  of  the  sublime  !  Again,  having  determined  not  only  that  the  terrible 
enters  into  the  composition  of  every  emotion  of  the  sublime^  (which  would  be  far  from 
strictly  true,)  but  that  ^^  whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  about  ter- 
rible objects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,^*  he 
is  led  into  a  great  many  extravagances  and  much  fanciful  reasoning  for  the  support  of  this 
hypothesis.  Thus,  after  affirming  (and  rightly)  that  objects  distinguished  by  the  vastnessof 
their  dimensions  are  sublime,  and  having,  as  we  have  said,  resolved  that  the  terrible  is 
always  conjoined  with  the  sublime,  he  accounts  for  the  sublimity  of  vast  objects  in  the  fol- 
lowing strange  manner :  That  as  the  terrible  is  always  connected  with  pain :  and  as  the 
great  number  of  rays  which  large  objects  emit,  by  crowding  into  the  eye  together,  produce  a 
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de^ee  of  tension  on  the  membrane  of  the  retina^  *'  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
what  causes  pain,  this  must  produce  an  idea  of  the  sublime !"  A  more  unphilosophical 
theory  in  every  respect  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Upon  precisely  the  same  ground  he  en- 
deavours to  show  how  darkness  is  often  the  cause  of  the  sublime.  The  foundation  of  the 
sublime,  says  he,  is  terror:  where  there  is  terror  there  must  be  pain:  when  left  in  darkness 
we  strain  our  eyes  with  a  painful  effort  in  the  endeavour  to  pierce  it.  This  painful  sensa- 
tion is  the  cause  of  the  sublimity  of  intense  darkness  !  But,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  (of 
which  these  are  but  particular  instances)  by  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  all  sublimity 
originates  in  the  terrible,  and  ultimately  in  pairty  is  exceedingly  absurd.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  greatest  extravagancies  are  to  be  found  in  the  5th  and  6th  Sections  of  Part  IV.,  in 
which  (perplexed  with  the  fact  that  the  sublime  is  often  accompanied  with  strong  delight) 
he  endeavours  to  show  *^  how  pain  can  be  a  cause  of  delight !  '^  His  theory  is  purely  me- 
chanical ;  he  argues,  that  as  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  muscles  (though  destructive  of  ease) 
is  conducive  to  happiness  and  health,  so  the  slight  degree  of  pain  given  by  strong  stimulus 
to  the  **  finer  organs''  by  which  the  soul  holds  intercourse  with  the  body,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  delight ! — We  might  in  the  same  manner  point  out  many  other  paradoxes  in 
this  treatise,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  what  have  been  already  specified,  are  surely  suffi- 
cient. We  have  already  acknowledged,  that  the  youth  of  the  writer  should  be  a  sufficient 
protection  against  the  severity  of  criticism. 

Probably  many  would  be  disposed  to  think,  that  had  he  devoted  his  maturer  days  instead 
of  his  youth,  to  abstract  science,  he  would  have  excelled  in  it  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
may  be  true ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  eminently  improbable.  This  very 
treatise  in  our  opinion  affords  abundant  proof,  that  from  the  very  first  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion— his  aptitude  for  extensive  inductions  of  facts — were  possessed  in  far  greater  perfection 
than  his  talents  for  analysis  or  abstract  reasoning,  and  would  always  have  controlled  his 
other  intellectual  tastes  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  men  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents  for  abstract 
reasoning,  is  the  precision  and  exactness  with  which  they  define  and  employ  their  terms. 
Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  strangely  loose,  even  in  the  employment  of  technicaUties 
of  his  own  invention.  Thus,  having  selected  (by  a  most  violent  perversion  of  language)  the 
word  *'  delight''  as  distinguished  from  '^positive  pleasure,"  and  as  implying  merely  the 
"  removal  or  moderation  of  pain,"  and  having  then  told  us  that  he  intends  always  to  em- 
ploy the  word  in  this  sense,  he  is  found  within  a  few  pages  using  it  t^idce  interchangeably 
with  pleasure,  to  designate />o<iVft>e  pleasure  !*  We  may  also  remark  that  the  *'  Enquiry"  is 
distinguished  in  many  parts  by  a  vagueness  and  looseness  of  language  quite  incompatible 
with  precision  of  thought,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  philosophy.  Thus  we 
arc  told  in  one  place,  that  that  degree  of  pain  requisite  to  produce  the  sublime  is  a  ^'  sort  of 
delightful  horror,  a  sort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terror."  More  obscure  language  than 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. — It  is  but  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Burke  to  mention  that,  in 
his  maturer  years,  none  laughed  more  heartily  than  himself  at  the  philosophical  paradoxes 
of  his  youth.t 

The  '^  Observations  on  a  late  Publication,  entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  were 
written  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  or  under  his  auspices,  the  design 
oi  which  evidently  was  to  alarm  the  nation  by  an  exaggerated  representation  of  its  diffi- 
culties, (difficulties  mainly  oiling,  by  the  way,  to  the  acts  of  his  own  administration,  more 
especially  to  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,)  to  propitiate  the  public  favour  in  behalf  of 
bis  own  and  to  disparage  the  Rockingham  party.  Burke's  reply,  which  was  most  tri- 
miphant,  has  been  already  characterized  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay.  The  style  is 
musually  severe  and  simple. 

♦  Part  I.  Sect  14. 

t  Thii  fact  is  mentioned  in  Payne  Knights'  **  Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste." 
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His  next  great  piece  was  composed  in  1770,  and  entitled  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Dis- 
contents.*' This  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  greater  severity  of  taste  than  any  other  of 
Burke^s  publications,  if  we  except  the  ^*  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  -^  while  at 
the  same  time  it  abounds  in  passages  which  for  force  and  elegance  will  scarcely  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  part  of  the  ''  Reflections.''  But  it  has  far  higher  merits  than  those 
of  style.  It  is  full  of  just  and  accurate  Yiews  of  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and  exposes,  with  amazing  power  and  sarcasm,  (though,  perhaps,  here  and  there  he  is 
guilty  of  some  degree  of  exaggeration,)  the  corruptions  and  intrigues  of  an  age  of  prc^- 
gate  politics ;  an  age  when  private  management  and  cabal  behind  the  throne  threatened 
silenUy  to  undermine  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  leave  the  nation  little  better 
than  the  name  and  theory  of  freedom.  He  shows  that  such  a  system,  if  successful,  would 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  attempts  at  open  despotism  in  the  preceding  century.  He 
boldly  contends  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  compel  the  parliament  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  even  affirms  that  ^^  Until  a  confidence  in  government  is  re-established,  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  excited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives. Standards  for  judging  more  systematically  upon  their  conduct  ought  to  be 
settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the 
voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  procured." 

It  is  singular  afler  this,  that  Burke  should  have  been  such  a  determined  enemy  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  must  have  seen,  that  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  for  those  evils  which  he  had  so  ably  exposed,  was  a  measure  which  should 
dissolve  that  ancient  and  long-consolidated  system  of  corruption  and  intrigue  of  which 
the  country  had  such  bitter  cause  to  complain.  In  the  same  pamphlet,  he  enters  on  an 
elaborate  defence  of  party  connexions,  showing  that  whatever  evils  might  attend  them, 
they  furnished  more  than  a  counterbalance  of  advantages  ;  and  that  an  adherence  to  party 
on  great  general  principles  was  quite  consistent  with  a  manly  and  open  dissent  on  subor- 
dinate points  of  policy. 

The  pieces  on  the  American  war  consist  of  the  speeches  on  ^'  American  Taxation,"  on 
"  Conciliation  with  America,"  and  his  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol."  They  all 
evince  the  same  minuteness  and  compass  of  information  on  the  subject ;  the  same  pro- 
found political  wisdom ;  the  same  almost  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the 
fatal  policy  adopted  by  the  ministry.  The  first  was  chiefly  designed  to  show  the  inexpe- 
diency of  any  attempt  at  taxation,  to  expose  the  dubious  and  hesitating  conduct 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  to  urge  the  policy  of  immediately  repealing  every  impost 
The  second  contains  a  plan  for  conciliation.  Its  chief  features  are  a  total  abandonment  of 
taxation,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  the  local  assemblies  to  furnish,  in  any  cases  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  their  just  proportion  of  revenue  to  the  mother  country.  The  Letter  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  expresses  the  same  great  general  principles,  and  something  mart. 
It  is  observable,  that  by  this  time  Burke  was  willing  not  only  to  maintain  the  inexpediencif 
of  taxing  America,  but  to  abandon  the  right  of  doing  so.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute  he  had  carefully  avoided  this  question,  affirming  that  its  decision  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  a  practical  adjustment  of  every  real  difficulty.  The  reasons  of  this  his  change 
of  opinion  are  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  whole  character  of  Burke's 
system  of  policy.  He  had  hitherto  abstained  from  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  because  he 
thought  that  less  than  the  abandonment  of  the  abstract  right  of  taxation  would  satisfy 
America.  He  now  saw,  however,  that  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  had  graduaUjr 
brought  it  into  full  discussion,  and  that  its  decision  coidd  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  speech  on  "  Economical  Reform,"  the  design  of  which  was  pretty  fully  stated  in  a 
former  page,  is  only  excluded  from  ranking  with  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Burke's  pro- 
ductions, from  the  comparative  narrowness  and  transient  interest  of  the  subject.  In  evciy 
thing  else,  it  is  equalled  by  few  of  his  productions  and  is  inferior  to  none.    If,  indeed,  we 
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wished  for  a  piece  which  should  precisely  embody,  in  small  compass,  all  Burke's  reigning 
peculiarities  of  intellect,  we  should  fix  here.  The  cautious  character  of  his  policy  is 
e?inced  by  the  strictly  practical  character  of  all  the  changes  he  proposes  and  the  re- 
spect he  pays  to  those  existing  interests  which  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to  reconcile 
with  them.  In  the  minuteness  of  the  details  into  which  he  enters,  and  on  which  he  founds 
his  reasoning,  and  the  great  principles  which  he  elicits  from  them,  he  displays  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  equally  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  vast  and 
the  minute ;  while  his  imagination  has  managed  to  inform  the  driest  and  most  barren  parts  of 
the  subject  with  all  the  attractions  of  poetry.  Under  his  genius,  even  the  details  of  finance 
are  cloUied  in  grace  and  beauty;  under  the  inspiring  breath  of  his  fancy,  even  tlie  ^^  wilder- 
ness rejoices,  and  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose.*'  We  have  already  cited  passages  from 
this  speech  which  fully  illustrate  these  remarks. 

The  spirit  which  pervades  this  speech  may  probably  be  thought  by  many  too  cautious, 
and  the  reforms  proposed  in  it  too  limited;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  general 
principles  it  unfolds  are  those  of  the  profoundest  political  wisdom.  It  deserves,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  the  manual  and  text-book  of  every  reformer. 

The  speech  addressed  to  the  '^  Electors  of  Bristol,''  in  defence  of  his  public  conduct,  is 
not  only  a  consummate  proof  of  Burke's  wondrous  powers,  but  one  of  the  noblest  exhibitions 
of  honesty  and  integrity  on  record.  If  his  history  had  furnished  us  only  with  this  solitary 
proof  of  his  independence  of  mind,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
virulent  charges  of  the  most  unblushing  apostacy,  brought  against  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  Nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution  of  his  whole  moral  nature,  (of  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof,)  could  have  rendered  it  possible  for  the  man  who  acted  the  part  he 
acted  at  Bristol,  to  truckle  and  shuffle,  either  for  office  or  for  popularity.  But  this  speech 
of  Burke's  is  valuable  for  far  higher  purposes  than  those  of  illustrating  his  own  character. 
While  vindicating  his  own  public  conduct,  he  as  usual  deduces  principles  of  universal 
application,  firom  the  peculiar  circumstances  before  him  ;  and  enters  into  a  most  just  and 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  mutual  relations  between  a  representative  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  writings  on  India  are  the  most  voluminous  of  all  his  works.  The  speeches  on  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  and  on  Uie  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  were  published  by  himself  Both  display 
the  most  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  complicated  affairs  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  The  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  especially,  cannot  be  read  without  ob- 
taining no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Hindostan  generally,  and  of  its  then  condition.  It 
is  full  of  those  graphic  sketches — those  felicitous  descriptions,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  selected  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay. 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  surprising  achievements  of  genius,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
excite  our  interest  and  our  sympathies  so  keenly  on  a  subject,  connected  with  scenes 
and  events  so  remote,  and  with  customs,  usages,  and  manners  so  utterly  strange  to  us. 
Nothing  but  the  highest  powers  of  selection  and  combination  could  have  brought  matter 
so  extensive  into  so  small  a  compass,  or  arranged  details  so  complicated  in  an  order  so  lucid 
and  perspicuous.  None  but  Burke  himself  could  have  redeemed  such  a  subject  fi-om  inex- 
tricable perplexities  and  confusion. 

The  two  remaining  pieces  on  Indian  affairs  contained  in  these  volumes  (it  has  been 
already  intimated  that  the  speeches  on  the  Hastings  trial  are  not  included)  are  the  ^^  Arti- 
cles of  Charge,"  and  three  Parliamentary  Reports — two  "  on  the  Affairs  of  India,"  and  the 
third  ^^  finom  a  Committee  appointed  to  Inspect  the  Lords'  Journals  in  Relation  to  their  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings."  They  are  all  remarkable  documents,  and 
almost  equally  eloquent,  though  in  totally  different  ways.  The  '^  Articles"  are  a  full  and 
voluminous  digest  of  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  expressed  in  the  most  ener- 
getic language.     Some  parts  of  this  production  are,  indeed,  far  too  violent,  considering 
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that  the  whole  was  preliminary  to  a  solemn  judicial  inquiry.     They  wear  too  much  of  the 
appearance  of  presumption  of  guilt, — of  condemnation  before  trial. 

The  last  of  the  three  ''  Reports*^  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  state  papers  of  the  kind.  It 
gives,  in  the  most  perspicuous  order,  with  the  happiest  arrangement,  and  in  a  style  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  severity,  the  results  of  the  elaborate  investigations  into  which  it 
led  him. 

His  writings  on  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  consist  of  a  number  of  pieces,  varying  in 
size  from  a  few  pages  to  moderate  pamphlets.  They  were  composed  at  different  periods, 
and  as  particular  emergencies  seemed  to  call  for  them.  The  principal  of  them  are  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Charlemont  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  They  all  breathe  the  same 
enlightened  principles, — principles  the  soundness  of  which  has  been  since  fully  recognised. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  advocated  both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  relieving  the 
Catholics  from  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  penal  laws. 

His  politico-economical  opinions  are  scattered  up  and  down  his  works.  As  he  did  not 
write  professedly  on  the  subject,  he  of  course  only  enters  incidentally  on  them ;  just  so&r, 
in  each  case,  as  the  circumstances  demanded.  Still,  as  his  share  in  every  considerable 
public  transaction  was  so  great,  and  as  he  has  composed  on  such  a  vast  variety  of  topics, 
he  has  left  few  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  science  untouched.  The  pieces  in  which  his 
principles  will  be  more  especially  found,  are  his  truly  enlightened  ^'  Letter  to  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Bristol,"  in  defence  of  his  vote  on  certain  measures  respecting  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  his  ^^  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity."  He  was  throughout  life  the  coo- 
sistent  and  active  enemy  of  the  system  of  mercantile  restriction. 

His  '^  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  Defence  of  his  Pension,"  though  written  under  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  the  severest  domestic  sorrows,  is  a  masterpiece  of  composition,  full  to 
overflowing  of  wit,  sarcasm,  pathos,  powerful  eloquence,  and  ingenious  argument  We 
say  ingenious  argument,  rather  than  conclusive,  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  de- 
fence of  his  pension  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  least,  ought  not 
to  have  attacked  it  It  is  the  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  nay,  even  as  such,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive ;  for,  as  it  has  been  properly  remarked,  the  lavish  and  ill-advised  favours  of  a 
former  king  to  an  ancestor  o{  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  could  never  deprive  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
of  the  right  to  question  the  wisdom  of  any  grant  to  Mr.  Burke. 

The  ^^  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority"  is  a  publication,  in  our  opinion, 
which  is  littie  creditable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke.  Its  general  object,  and 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned.— The  usual  justification  is,  that  it  was  a  strictly  confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  nay,  that  it  was  not  intended  even  to  be  opened,  till  the  Duke  of  Portland  him- 
self should  have  wholly  separated  from  Mr.  Fox, — an  event  which  Mr.  Burke  predicted  to 
be  inevitable.  But  this  apology,  in  fact,  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  for  was  it  consistent 
with  the  merest  remembrance  of  a  fiiendship  so  tender  and  so  ancient  as  that  which  had 
subsisted  between  himself  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  indulge  in  such  severe  criminations  as  this  piece 
contains,  ostensibly  without  any  useful  object  in  view,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  na- 
ture. Had  it  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
of  some  imminent  danger,  there  would  have  been  something  to  allege  in  its  defence.  But 
according  to  the  express  wish  of  the  writer,  it  w^as  not  even  to  be  read  till  it  could  no  longer 
answer  any  useful  purpose  whatever. 

Of  his  smaUer  pieces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  particular  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  all  bear  more  or  less  the  peculiar  stamp  and  impress  of  his  vast  genius ;  none 
of  them  can  be  perused  without  advantage.  Even  the  very  errors  of  such  a  mind  are 
instructive. 

We  now  come  to  the  works  he  published  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  principal  of 
which  were   the  "  Reflections,"  and  the    ^  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace."     In  the  ob- 
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servations  we  have  to  make  on  the  political  character  of  these  works,  we  shall  include  them 
all  under  one  head.  Their  literary  merits  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  remark  or  two 
afterwards. 

Their  titles  are  as  follows,  "  Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates,  1790," 
"  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly," "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  "  Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  Mons.  de 
M.  M.  1791,"  "Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,"  "  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  present 
State  of  Affairs,"  "  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  with  respect  to  France,"  "  Pre- 
face to  M.  firissot's  Address  to  his  Constituents,"  and  "  The  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
Altogether  they  constitute  about  a  fifth  of  Burke's  whole  works. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay,  it  has  been  attempted  to  rebut  the  general  charge  of 
mconsistency  so  often  alleged  against  Burke,  and  to  show  that  whatever  the  occasional  vehe- 
mence of  language  or  of  manner  into  which  the  urgency  of  a  present  crisis  might  betray 
bim,  nay,  whatever  his  inconsistencies  in  some  subordinate  points,  the  pervading  spirit  and 
tendency  of  his  system  of  political  opinions  was  from  first  to  last  the  same.     It  was  shown 
that  a  dread  of  sudden  changes,  or  of  extensive  changes  too  rapidly  effected,  an  abhor- 
lence  of  abstract  politics,  were  the  prevailing  principles  which  actuated  him.     These  prin- 
ciples might,  in  many  cases,  exert  too  powerful  an  influence,  not  only  checking  a  spirit  of 
rash  innovation,  but,  in  some  instances,  preventing  a  really  beneficial  reform  ;  still,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  these  were  the  feelings  which  actuated  him  in  every  great  crisis  of  his  poli- 
tical life  ;  which  determined  his  opinions  and  his  avowed  policy  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  his  own  project  of  "  Eco- 
nomical Reform,"  and  lastly,  his  views  of  the  French  Revolution.     After  watching  that  stu- 
pendous event  for  some  time,  he  thought  he  saw  none  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  really 
beneficial  revolution — great  and  permanent  good,  purchased  by  incidental  and  temporary 
evil ;  wise  and  temperate  changes,  marked  with  some  unavoidable  excesses.     He  thought  he 
saw  the  reverse  of  all  this, — good  partial  and  precarious,  and  evils  universal  and  desolating. 
The  reckless,  boundless  spirit  of  chcmge  which  actuated  the  Revolutionists,  led  them 
to  raze  as  from  the  very  foundations  all  their  ancient  institutions.     In  place  of  them,  they 
attempted  at  once  to  rear,  as  by  enchantment,  a  totally  new  structure.     Such  an  edifice,  of 
course,  promised  to  last  about  as  long  as  all  others  reared  by  enchantment :  its  projectors 
were  ignorant,  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  strength  to  political  institutions,  is  derived 
from  what  time  only  can  bestow,  their  hold  on  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  people. 
Burke,  however,  was  not  thus  ignorant.     Reasoning  upon  the  principle,  that  **  constitutions 
are  not  made  but  grow,"  (to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke*s  most  talented 
antagonists,*)   he   foretold  that  each  new  state  of   things,  sustained  by  no   feelings  of 
reverence  or  respect  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  provoking  still  more  the  appetite  for 
change,  could  possess  no  stability,  and  must  infallibly  issue  in  changes  yet  more  violent 
Such  a  view  was  rational.     The  products  of  true  political  wisdom  are  wrought ^  not  cast ;  and 
though  it  is  easy  with  the  French  Revolutionists  to  melt  down  at  once  all  the  elements  of 
the  social  system,  and  equally  easy  for  ingenious  but  visionary  politicians  to  construct  a 
variety  of  very  fashionable  moulds,  into  which  the  metal  may  be  poured,  it  will  be  im- 
possible that  the  products  should  not  be  as  brittle  as  the  process  is  summary  and  hasty. 
Whether  Burke  was  consistent  with  himself  or  not  in  the  views  he  took,  is,  after  all,  a 
secondary  question.     Whether  those  views  were  abstractedly  correct  or  not,  is  by  far  the 
nore  important ;  and  about  this,  we  believe,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  in  any  reader  of  the 
lisiory  of  the  period,  who  unites  a  common  measure  of  intelligence  with  the  slightest  degree 
)f  impartiality.     It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  from  the  very  first,  Burke  formed  much 
nore  accurate  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  traced 
t  with  much  greater  sagacity  to  its  results,  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  day ;  that  he 
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was  right  in  saying  that  the  evils  of  the  French  monarchy  (and  in  our  opinion  Burke,  in 
the  heat  of  controversy,  has  greatly  underrated  them)  might  have  been  corrected  by  less 
desperate  methods  than  those  which  were  actually  resorted  to ;  that  the  institutions  of  that 
country,  whatever  their  abuses,  were  not  so  hopelessly  corrupt  as  to  justify  absolute  demoli- 
tion ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  possessed  in  themselves  all  the  apparatus  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  correction  and  renovation,  had  the  nation  been  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  reform  which  tempered  energ}*^  with  wisdom;  in  a  word,  that  the  maladies  of  the  coun- 
try were  such  as  would  have  yielded  to  remedies  less  violent  than  those  of  the  knife  and  the 
actual  cautery.  By  adopting  the  framework  of  ancient  institutions  as  the  basis  of  re- 
forms, great  changes  would  have  been  effected  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
effected  without  great  evils  and  great  dangers, — something  would  still  hare  been  left  for 
every  reform  to  fix  and  iucrust  itself  upon,  and  the  process  of  consolidation  would  have 
been  simultaneous  with  that  of  change.  New  institutions  would  have  been  what  they 
ought  always  to  be — grafts  inserted  into  the  actual  stock  of  the  constitution.  To  attempt 
any  thing  else  is  to  attempt  to  build  ^athout  foundations. 

That  Burke's  views  were  right  in  the  main  is  now  scarcely  matter  of  controversy.  All 
this,  however,  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  admissi(m  that  in  particular  points  he  was  in 
serious  error ;  nay,  that  in  some  points  he  was  not  only  mistaken  but  inconsistent  To  pre- 
dicate of  him  "  prescience" — the  extravagant  term  which  one  of  his  biographers  employs— 
or  absolute  infallibility  in  reasoning,  would  be  attributing  to  him  what  can  never  belong 
to  man,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  absurd  as  to  deny  (as  some  of  his  enemies  have  done) 
that  he  possessed  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  sagacity.  As  it  is  the  desire  of  the  present 
writer  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  Burke's  character,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  point 
out  the  errors  into  which,  it  is  imagined,  his  zeal  betrayed  him,  or  the  particular  points 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  inconsistent  or  mistaken.  We  once  more  assert,  however, 
that  these  errors  do  not  affect  the  general  correctness  of  his  statements  or  the  general  con- 
sistency of  his  earlier  and  later  opinions. 

The  errors  into  which  he  fell  were  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  from  the  influence  of 
which  he  could  not  be  free,  as  total  exemption  from  such  influence  would  have  argued  him  to 
be  either  more  or  less  than  man.  Some  of  them  have  been  already  touched  upon.  The 
excessive  ardour  of  his  imagination — more  especially  when  the  Revolution  unfolded  its  more 
terrific  scenes — frequently  led  him  into  the  utmost  intemperance  and  extravagance  of  ex- 
pression. But  the  cause,  after  all,  which  most  powerfully  tended  to  disturb  his  judgment 
and  inflame  his  passions,  was  the  long  and  irritating  conflict  with  all  his  ancient  friends 
and  political  associates  into  which  his  opinions  necessarily  led  him.  If  there  is  any  situa- 
tion in  which  a  man  is  likely  to  be  goaded  into  extravagance,  it  is  this. 

On  these  grounds  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  parts  even  of  the  "  Reflections  **  (his  ear- 
liest and  most  temperate  work  on  the  subject)  should  betray  marks  of  haste.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  make  good,  and  more  than  make  good,  his  positions,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that 
the  evils  of  the  ancient  regime  and  the  corruptions  of  the  French  clergy  and  noblesse,  were 
grossly  underrated ;  that  the  obstacles  which  opposed  a  quiet  correction  of  these  abuses  were 
in  a  considerable  measure  overlooked  ;  that  the  little  good  which  the  Revolution  brought  with 
it  was  made  still  less  than  it  was ;  or  that  many  of  its  horrors  were  somewhat  exaggerated. 
It  is  still  less  surprising  that  in  reference  to  some  subordinate  matters  of  fact  he  should 
have  been  mistaken,  or  that  where  information  was  scanty,  he  should  have  reasoned  rather 
from  his  hopes  than  from  his  convictions ;  or  that  some  of  his  predictions,  uttered  under 
such  excitement,  should  have  savoured  rather  of  the  "  divine  fury,"  than  of  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  the  oracle  :  as,  for  instance,  in  his  memorable  declaration  already  cited,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  hopeless  weakness  into  which  France  would  sink,-  and  which  he  prophe- 
sied would  be  the  instant  effect  of  the  Revolution. 

He  was  right  indeed  in  the  great  general  principles  on  which  even  this  declaration  was 
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founded, — that  such  a  Revolution  must  ultimately  issue  in  the  complete  temporary  exhaus- 
tion of  a  nation ;  but  he  had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  preternatural  energies 
which  the  revolutionary  phrensy  could  for  a  while  supply.  It  is  universally  true  that 
violent  paroxysms  must  end  in  depression, — but  who  can  calculate  the  exact  duration  of 
the  fit? 

There  is  one  erroneous  speculation,  however,  into  which  the  heat  of  controversy  led 
him,  which  deserves  more  specific  mention.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  radically  unsound,  and  of 
most  pernicious  tendency.  It  was  first  propounded  in  the  ''  Reflections,"  but  is  more 
largely  maintained  and  illustrated  in  the  "  Appeal  firom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  By 
implication  at  any  rate,  he  defends  a  principle,  which,  if  established,  would  afford  bound- 
less encouragement  to  tyranny  and  oppose  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  freedom.  We  refer  to  his  reasonings  firom  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
interpretation  he  has  put  on  certain  expressions  of  the  great  founders  of  the  former. 
To  show  what  his  doctrine  is  on  this  subject,  we  quote  the  following  sentences  from 
the  latter  of  the  two  above-mentioned  publications.  *^  The  constitution  of  a  country 
being  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of 
force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  a  contract  And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their  in- 
famous flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any 
more  than  they  can  alter  the  physical  essence  of  things.** 

We  are  very  far  6rom  saying,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  passages  in  this  work  of  Mr. 
Burke's  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  above  citation,  for  the  author  himself  seems 
every  now  and  then  half  conscious  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  here  laid  down,  and 
to  recoil  from  the  fiill  consequences  to  w*hich  it  inevitably  leads.  Still  this  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing'tendency  of  his  speculations. 

The  source  of  the  fallacy  is  indeed  evident ; — he  had  his  eye  intently  fixed  solely  on  the 
English  Revolution  and  was  tacitly  reducing  all  others  to  that  standard.  That  Revolution 
was,  it  is  true,  justified  on  the  ground  he  mentions — the  violation  of  the  existing  contract — 
a  trespass  on  the  recognised  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  every  revolution  under  the  same 
circumstances  will  be  justified  too,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  no  other  revolutions  may  be  justified,  though  there  has  been  no  breach  of  the 
existing  compact  If  this  principle  were  admitted,  that  great  revolution,  in  our  own 
history,  which  obtained  for  us  the  Bill  of  Rights,  would  be  condemned  too ;  in  fact,  every 
revolution  which  has  for  its  object  the  extension  and  not  merely  the  vindication  of  liberty — 
the  assertion  not  of  rights  already  recognised  and  which  have  been  merely  violated,  but  of 
rights  which  a  nation,  though  entitled  to  them,  has  never  before  enjoyed.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  having  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  revolutions  of  one  class ;  that 
is,  those  which  resembled  the  English  Revolution. 

According  to  Burke*s  theory,  therefore,  unless  there  has  been  an  actual  violation  of  the 
existing  social  compact,  whether  that  compact  be  express  or  tacit,  a  revolution  is  unjusti- 
fiable. Now  if  this  principle  were  once  recognised,  it  is  obvious  that  no  improvement  in 
any  particular  government,  even  the  most  despotic,  could  be  effected,  unless  spontaneously 
entered  upon  by  the  sovereign  power  itself.  Every  thing  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
tyrant  This  will  appear  plain  on  a  moment's  consideration:  for  as  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  fireedom  is  progressive,  the  men  of  one  age  may  be  satisfied  with  a  condition,  which 
the  men  of  another  may  justiy  account  intolerable  slavery.  The  compact,  therefore,  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  would  be  very  difierent  in  the  former  case  from  what  it 
would  be  in  the  latter.  Englishmen  were  once  satisfied  with'  less  than  Magna  Charta ; 
they  have  now  enlarged  even  the  Bill  of  Rights;  consequentiy  one  monarch  might,  without 
an.v  violation  of  the  compact  with  his  people,  nay  in  the  strictest  observance  of  it,  exercise 
a  tyranny  which  would  cost  his  successor  his  head* 
VOL.  I.  g 
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Now  let  us  suppose  in  each  of  these  cases  the  people  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
though  their  monarch  did  not  exercise  more  power  than  the  folly  of  their  ancestors  and  long 
prescription  had  clothed  him  with,  yet  that  he  possessed  far  more  than  justice  sanctioned,  or 
than  was  consistent  with  even  the  most  moderate  freedom.    What  are  they  to  do  ?    According 
to  Mr.  Burke's  theory,  nothing  but  a  violation  of  the  compact  will  constitute  that  necessity 
which  justifies  a  revolution*     Suppose,  for  example,  the  subjects  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Henry 
the  Eighth  in  this  predicament ;  their  monarch,  let  us  suppose,  has  not  violated  the  hard 
compact  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  people ;  he  has  only  availed  himself  of  the 
venerable  maxims  of  oppression,  which  have  been  acted  on  for  ages,  and  which  were  never 
before  disputed;  but  his  subjects  are  of  opinion  that  the  contract  itself  should  be  revised; 
upon  them  the  prescriptive  rights  of  ancient  tyranny  are  beginning  to  lose  their  power. 
What  are  they  to  do  ? — Obtain  an  extension  of  liberty  by  peaceable  means,  if  possible. — Cer- 
tainly, nothing  will  justify  force  while  any  other  means  remain  untried.     But  suppose, 
further,  that  they  have  tried  those  means ;  suppose  they  have  assailed  the  sovereign  with 
every  form  of  petition,   and   still  in   vain ;  suppose  they  have  pursued  this  course  till 
patience  is  wearied  out   Is  not  this  a  case  of  necessity  justifying  an  appeal  to  force,  although 
the  ^^  original  contract"  has  not  been  broken  ?  or  is  tyranny  to  be  endured  till  the  heart  of 
tyranny  shall  itself  spontaneously  relent  ?  According  to  Mr.  Burke's  reasoning,  strictly  and 
fairly  interpreted,  this  is  all  a  nation  has  to  trust  to  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  revolution  can- 
not be  justified,  unless  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  existing  contract,  a  principle  which, 
it  has  been  already  remarked,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  oppression,  and  indeed 
renders  every  improvement  in  government  impossible  except  by  the  consent  of  those  who  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  opposing  it.    Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  sometimes  admits  that  necessity 
(as,  indeed,  who  can  deny  it  ?)  will  justify  a  revolution,  but  then  every  thing  depends  on  the 
notions  he  entertains  of  what  constitutes  a  case  of  necessity.     With  his  limitation,  as  above 
explained,  the  proposition  is  in  fact  nugatory. — Wherever  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  by 
this  we  mean  a  large  preponderance  of  all  the  elements  of  national  power,  a  majority  in  point 
of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  talents,  of  numbers,  are  agreed  that  certain  changes  in  government  will  be 
beneficial,  they  are  perfectiy  right  in  obtaining  those  changes ;  peaceably,  if  possible;  if  not, 
by  force.     Consequentiy,  and  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  (and  if  it  be  not  just  we  have  no 
effectual  security  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  most  odious  forms  of  tyranny,)  we  can 
arrive  at  no  settied  principle,  tiH  we  admit  the  obnoxious  truth,  that  ^*  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  ;*'  a  principle  safer,  with  all  its  contingent  evils,  than 
the  opposite  doctrine.     It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  in  carrying  into  effect  such  mighty 
changes,  a  nation  has  no  right  to  overlook  the  claims  of  existing  interests.    They,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  ought  to  be  consulted,  just  as  in  the  introduction  of  any  less  important  change 
for  some  subordinate  object  of  policy. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  absurd  comparison,  instituted  between  the  English 
and  French  Revolution,  (a  comparison  not  first  instituted  by  Mr.  Burke,)  in  all  probability 
seduced  our  author  into  this  perilous  speculation.  That  thb  comparison  should  ever  hare 
been  made,  indeed,  and  still  more,  that  so  much  stress  should  have  been  laid  upon  it,  is 
to  us  astonishing.  The  English  Revolution  was  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  tyranny, 
the  French  to  obtain  an  extension  of  freedom ;  the  English  was  to  avenge  the  breach  of  a 
charter,  the  French  to  obtain  a  charter ;  the  former  was  to  beat  back  the  waves  of  des- 
potism which  had  overleaped  their  ancient  boundaries,  the  other  to  secure  a  portion  of  land 
never  yet  reclaimed  6rom  tiiat  "  Mild  and  wastefiil  deep.*'  They  were  essentially  different  in 
their  causes,  as  in  their  character;  the  latter  however  would  have  been  as  justifiable  as  the 
former,  had  its  advocates  used  every  fair,  quiet,  and  peaceable  means  to  obtain  those  rights 
for  which  they  so  speedily  and  so  madly  resorted  to  every  species  of  violence. 

But  there  was  another  point  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Burke  was  decidedly  wrong ; 
namely,in  the  violence  with  which  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  urged  on  the  war  with  France. 
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As  the  Revolution  gradually  unfolded  its  terrific  scenes,  his  overwrought  imagination 
began  to  see  the  remotest  empires  in  danger  and  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  tottering.  Every 
distant  muttering  of  the  revolutionary  storm  made  him  tremble.  Every  man  from  FrancCi 
not  an  emigrant,  became  in  his  estimation  an  apostle  and  emissary  of  sedition  ;  and  every 
friend  to  a  correction  of  abuses  at  homey  a  revolutionist  His  mistake  was  not  in  overrating 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, — ^for  that  was  hardly  possible, — ^but  in  imagining  the 
contagion  of  that  example  more  potent  than  it  really  was.  Most  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
as  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  discern  had  he  calmly  exercised  his  judgment,  were  so 
inured  to  despotism  and  wrapped  in  so  profound  an  ignorancd  that  revolutions  were  not  to 
be  expected  for  a  long  term  of  years.  The  preparatory  process  through  which  a  benighted 
people  must  pass  previous  to  any  national  revolution  of  opinion,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and 
until  that  be  accomplished,  partial,  transient,  and  easily  suppressed  ebullitions  of  popular 
passion  are  all  that  will  disturb  the  slumbers  of  despotism.  If  there  is  any  one  truth  more 
plainly  inscribed  on  the  page  of  history  than  another,  it  is  this : — ^That  before  a  general  re- 
volution can  be  effected,  (whether  beneficial  or  prejudicial  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,) 
the  mass  ot  the  people  must  be  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  preparation.  This  had  been 
done  in  France  by  the  combined  efforts  of  her  philosophers  and  literati,  who,  unhappily 
for  her  interests  and  for  those  of  mankind,  were  as  utterly  destitute  of  religion  as  they 
were  visionary  in  their  politics ;  but  how  many  years  had  they  been  about  their  task  ? 

In  England  there  was  still  less  probability  of  any  mad  imitation  of  France,  than  even 
among  nations  still  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  true  England  was 
more  enlightened,  but  it  was  already  free ;  if  it  knew  what  were  the  essentials  of  liberty, 
it  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  them.  All  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  constitution  still  stood 
in  unimpaired  majesty ;  the  sources  of  national  strength,  whether  springing  from  a  con*- 
sciousness  of  the  benefits  the  constitution  conferred  or  from  the  scarcely  less  potent  charm 
of  habit  and  associations,  were  still  uncorrupted.  Even  those  who  most  ardently  advocated 
the  unsparing  correction  of  its  abuses  had  little  sympathy  with  the  extensive  innovations 
which  were  going  on  in  France,  and  would  have  trembled  at  the  idea  of  laying  iireverent 
hands  on  the  ark  of  the  constitution.  As  to  those  who  did  wish  for  such  changes ;  who 
would  have  cut  down  the  ancient  and  stately  growth  of  centuries,  and  after  ploughing  up 
the  soil,  would  have  transplanted  into  the  scene  of  desolation  the  feeble  and  sickly  shoots 
of  France, — they  were  not  only  few  in  number  and  contemptible  in  influence,  but  Mr.  Burke 
most  strenuously  contended  that  they  were  so.  In  a  well  known  and  most  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  the  ^^  Reflections,"  he  has  thus  described  them :  ^'  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance, 
and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  con- 
sequence in  bustle,  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes  you 
imagine  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence 
in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you.  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under 
a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle, 
reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not 
imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that,  of  course, 
they  are  many  in  number  ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour." 

Thus  he  is  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  at  once  despising  and  dreading  them,  of  prov- 
ing them  to  be  insignificant  and  of  representing  them  as  formidable.  We  are  far  from  de- 
nying, indeed,  that  the  times  were  perilous,  or  that  the  example  of  a  state  so  close  to  us 
was  to  be  overlooked.  But  the  sure  preventive  against  infection  was  to  fumigate  our  oum 
houses  ;  the  remedy  was  at  home ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  government  which  should  combine 
judicious  firmness  with  an  equally  judicious  lenity,  and  which,  while  maintaining  with  a 
rigorous  arm  all  the  rights  of  government,  should  busy  itself  in  the  correction  of  every 
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abuse  and  in  the  removal  of  every  grievance.    This  would  have  been  a  far  greater  security 
for  internal  peace  tlian  preaching  a  magnificent  crusade  against  the  Revolutionists. 

Mr.  Burke's  strongest  exhortations  moreover  were  addressed  to  the  nation  just  when 
there  was  the  least  occasion  for  them  ;  we  mean,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  ^^  Letters  on  a  Re- 
gicide Peace."  At  that  period  little  was  required  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Revolutionists, 
except  to  leave  them  alone,  and  to  repel  any  actual  aggression  on  their  part  The  veiy 
horror  their  wickedness  inspired,  was  fast  administering  an  antidote  to  the  deceitful  philtres 
with  which  it  had  first  provoked  the  love  of  its  votaries.  Whatever  mad  passions  might 
still  agitate  the  bosoms  of  the  actors^  the  spectators  turned  away  with  disgust  and  loathing. 
They  were  the  drunken  Helots  dancing  before  the  Spartans. 

Again,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  demand  for  war  was  unwise  in  this  respect,  that 
such  a  combination  of  European  powers  as  Mr.  Burke  advocated  was  just  the  most 
likely  expedient  for  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  revolution.  We  are  not  now  arguing  the  right 
and  justice  of  interfering  if  the  nation  chose,  (few,  perhaps,  at  this  period,  would  maintain  its 
absolute  necessity,)  but  simply  its  inexpediency.  Viewed  in  this  lights  war  was  most  inau- 
spicious, and  we  verily  believe  was  the  only  thing  which  prolonged  the  days  of  the  republic. 
It  is  well  known,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  that  can  check  the  internal  convulsions  of  a  state, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  repelling  a  foreign  foe ;  just  as  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming calamity  will  sometimes  make  decrepitude  throw  away  its  crutches,  and  appease 
for  a  moment  the  tortures  of  the  most  agonizing  disease.  This  was  precisely  the  effect  of 
the  combination  of  Europe  against  France ;  it  checked  the  natural  progress  of  dissolution, 
and  called  back  the  already  fainting  powers  of  life.  It  operated  like  a  galvanic  shock  on 
the  stiffening  muscles  of  the  expiring  body  of  Regicide,  and  made  it  start  into  mo- 
mentary but  terrific  energy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  stimulus,  in  all  probability  the  spirit 
of  France  would  have  sunk  much  sooner,  in  very  weariness  and  exhaustion*  It  was  the 
assaults  of  foreign  nations  tliat  provoked  into  tremendous  action  all  the  powerful  feelings  of 
national  pride,  and  inspired  France  at  that  moment  of  wild  and  preternatural  excitement  with 
a  superhuman  energy.  The  dragon's  teeth  of  the  Revolution  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
the  fable  of  Cadmus)  had  sprung  up  armed  men  who  were  destroying  one  another.  Foreign 
nations  attacked  them,  and  thus  turned  on  another  foe  the  very  weapons  which  would 
have  been  buried  in  their  own  bowels. 

On  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  the  war  was  absolutely  necessary,  just,  and  expedient, 
the  scheme  Burke  proposed  was  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  truly  wise,  than  that  of 
the  minister.  It  was  worthy  of  Burke's  capacious  mind ;  if  he  erred,  it  was  at  least  no  paltry 
error.  He  would  have  had  all  Europe  embattled  against  the  Revolutionists,  and,  marching 
into  France  with  irresistible  force,  have  blotted  out,  if  possible,  the  very  name  of  the  repub- 
lic fi-om  under  heaven.  With  such  sentiments,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
often  have  complained  of  the  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted^ 
and  of  the  little  jealousies  of  the  allies  in  the  former  part  of  the  struggle,  with  intense 
bitterness. 

Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  indeed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  he  was 
most  decidedly  averse  from  the  war,  (as  it  is  well  known  he  was,)  and  yet  knew  not  how  to 
withstand  the  powerful  influence  of  a  certain  party.  Placed  between  two  conflicting  forces, 
the  result  was,  as  usual,  a  deflection  from  both  the  lines  of  consistent,  uniform  policy.  It 
was  at  one  moment  war,  but  war  so  feebly  and  languidly  carried  on  that  it  seemed  to  invite 
defeat ;  it  M-as  now  peace,  but  peace  as  disgraceful  in  its  character  as  it  was  uncertain  in  its 
duration.  It  had  been  well  for  this  country  had  Mr.  Pitt  listened  to  his  better  genius ;  pur- 
sued peace,  but  without  any  ignominious  humiliations  to  obtain  it ;  contented  himself  with 
repelling  actual  aggression;  bent  his  wliole  energies  to  the  support  of  government  at  home; 
and  left  the  French  Revolution — as  must  have  been  the  case — to  expire  in  its  own  ashes. 
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The  literary  merits  of  the  several  pieces  which  Mr.  Burke  published  on  French  affairs,  of 
course  vary.  Some  of  them  however,  as  mere  compositions,  will  more  than  sustain  com- 
parison with  any  of  his  previous  writings,  and  will  be  counted  the  choicest  productions 
of  his  immortal  genius.  The  ^'  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  will  be  regarded  through  all  time  as  the  fullest  exhibition  of  Burke^s  tran- 
scendent genius ;  nor  is  there  any  fear  lest  this  work  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  works 
which  originate  with  the  events  of  a  particular  period)  should  be  neglected  by  remote 
ages.  His  mind,  it  has  been  already  observed,  could  ennoble  even  the  meanest  theme,  and 
give  to  the  most  fugitive  topics  an  enduring  interest  In  this  work  all  these  pecuharities 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  ^'  Reflections*'  abound  with  matter  which, 
though  suggested  by  the  events  which  were  at  the  moment  transpiring  in  France,  is  of 
universal  application.     It  is  full  of  profound  political  wisdom. 

Its  other  merits  are  of  a  correspondent  character.  In  no  work  does  his  imagination  shine 
out  with  more  surpassing  lustre.  His  illustrations  are  poured  forth  with  a  prodigality  un- 
usual even  in  him,  from  every  department  of  science  and  from  every  scene  of  common  life. 
Indeed,  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  concentred  themselves  in  their  fullest  force 
for  the  production  of  this  work. 

The  "  Preface  to  Brissot's  Address**  presents  us  with  a  delightful  specimen  of  clear,  perspi- 
cuous narration.  It  was  designed  to  show  that  the  Revolutionists  could  not  check  them- 
selves in  their  wild  career ;  each  successful  faction  being  characterized  by  greater  violence. 

The  ^*  Letter  to  the  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,"  addressed  to  the  same  person  as 
the  ^^  Reflections,"  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  former  work,  and  in  some  parts 
almost  transcends  it  The  description  of  Rousseau,  of  the  French  philosophy  generally, 
and  the  remarks  on  Education,  are  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any 
thing  in  the  ^^  Reflections." 

The  **  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs"  was  his  next  production.  Of  its  political 
character  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  written  in  the  third  person,  and,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  is  remarkably  calm  and  temperate  in  its  tone.  The  story  of  Diogenes 
banished  from  Sinope,  with  which  it  commences,  is  most  felicitously  applied,  and  th^  pas* 
sage  already  quoted,  in  which  he  justifies  his  own  consistency,  is  full  of  force  and  splen* 
dour.     As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  pieces  already  mentioned. 

The  **  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,"  the  **  Considerations,"  and  the  pamphlet  "  On  the 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  are  all  occupied  in  one  way  or  other  with  the  war.  The  first  was 
to  prove  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  France  of  itself  would  never  alter ;  the  second, 
to  show  on  what  principles  the  war  should  be  conducted,  namely,  by  a  grand  confederacy 
of  all  Europe ;  the  third,  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  aUies  in  hesitating  to  form  such  a  con- 
federacy, and  in  pursuing  a  war  of  detail  instead  of  acting  on  some  uniform  scheme. 
Though  they  are  of  very  inferior  merit  to  the  works  previously  published  on  the  same  theme, 
profound  thought  and  beautiful  illustrations  will  be  found  in  many  insulated  passages. 
The  ^'  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  as  already  intimated,  were  designed  to  animate  the 
failing  energies  of  the  nation  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  were  written 
within  a  very  short  period  of  the  author^s  death,  and  indeed  are  partly  posthumous.  They 
must  have  been  composed  with  great  rapidity.  The  effects  of  this  rapidity,  how- 
ever, are  only  seen  in  occasional  carelessness  or  inaccuracy,  or  excessive  copiousness  of 
diction.  There  is  none  of  the  mediocrity  of  thought  and  the  dull  expansion  of  common- 
place topics  which  generally  distinguish  hasty  composition.  Their  very  defects  are  all  of  a 
splendid  character,  and  they  are,  indeed,  as  full  of  beautiful  illustration  as  the  ^*  Reflections." 
It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  Burke^s  intellectual  history,  that  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  (and  generally  are)  almost  extinguished  by  age,  existed 
in  him  at  that  period  of  life  in  as  much  activity  as  ever.  The  worn  and  decaying  trunk 
still  put  forth,  at  top,  as  green  and  luxuriant  a  foliage  as  in  the  days  of  its  vigour.    Nay,  it 
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is  remarkable  that  his  later  works,  owing  to  the  intense  emotions  which  their  topics  inspired, 
are  characterized  by  a  still  more  vivid  imagination  than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  His 
Odyssey  possesses  more  fire  than  his  Iliad. 

Of  the  remaining  pieces  of  Burke  included  in  this  edition  there  is  only  one  which  re- 
quires specific  notice.  It  is  the  ^^  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.**  It  is  but  a 
fragment,  and,  as  already  remarked,  was  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Though 
evidently  written  with  much  haste,  and  at  so  early  an  age,  it  fully  justifies  the  speculations 
in  which  we  have  indulged  respecting  the  exact  adaptation  of  his  mind  to  the  province  of 
history ;  showing,  as  it  does,  an  uncommon  range  of  information  and  powers  of  reflection. 
Only  the  first  few  sheets — those  which  were  actually  printed  by  Dodsley  ♦ — had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  author^s  revision.     The  rest  were  supplied  after  his  death  from  his  papers. 

*  A  copy  of  these  sheets  is  in  the  British  Museum.    It  is  handsomely  printed  in  4to. 
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PREFACE. 


Before  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord  Boling- 
BROKE  had  appeared,  great  things  were  expected 
from  the  leisure  of  a  man,  who,  from  the  splendid 
scene  of  action  in  which  his  talents  had  enabled 
him  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  had  retired 
to  employ  those  talents  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.  Philosophy  began  to  congratulate  herself 
upon  such  a  proselyte  from  the  world  of  business, 
and  hoped  to  have  extended  her  power  under  the 
auspices  of  such  a  leader.  In  the  midst  of  these 
pleasing  expectations,  the  works  themselves  at 
last  appeared  in  full  body,  and  with  great  pomp. 
Those  who  searched  in  them  for  new  discoveries 
in  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  those  who  expected 
something  which  might  explain  or  direct  the 
operations  of  the  mind ;  those  who  hoped  to  see 
morality  illustrated  and  enforced ;  tnose  who 
looked  for  new  helps  to  society  and  government ; 
those  who  desired  to  see  the  characters  and 
passions  of  mankind  delineated  ;  in  short,  all  who 
consider  such  things  as  philosophy,  and  require 
some  of  them  at  least  in  every  philosophical  work, 
all  these  were  certainly  disappointed  ;  they  found 
the  landmarks  of  science  precisely  in  their  former 
places :  and  they  thought  they  received  but  a 
poor  recompence  for  this  disappointment,  in  see- 
ing every  mode  of  religion  attacked  in  a  lively 
manner,  and  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  and 
of  all  government,  sapped  with  great  art  and 
much  ingenuity.  What  advantage  do  we  derive 
from  such  writings  ?  What  delight  can  a  man 
find  in  employing  a  capacity  which  might  be 
usefully  exerted  for  the  noblest  purposes,  in  a  sort 
of  sullen  labour,  in  which  if  the  author  could 
succeed,  he  is  obliged  to  own,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  mankind  than  his  success  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  how  this  sort  of  writers  pro- 
pose to  compass  the  designs  they  pretend  to  nave 
in  view,  by  the  instruments  which  they  employ. 
Do  they  pretend  to  exalt  the  mind  of  man,  by 
proving  him  no  better  than  a  beast?  Do  they 
think  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  deny- 
ing that  vice  and  virtue  are  distineuished  by  good 
or  ill  fortune  here,  or  by  happmess  or  misery 
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hereafter?  Do  they  imagine  they  shall  increase 
our  piety,  and  our  reliance  on  God,  by  exploding 
his  providence,  and  insisting  that  he  is  neither 
just  nor  good  ?  Such  are  the  doctrines  which, 
sometimes  concealed,  sometimes  openly  and  fully 
avowed,  are  found  to  prevail  throughout  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bolinobroke  ;  and  such  are  the 
reasonings  which  this  noble  writer  and  several 
others  have  been  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name 
of  philosophy.  If  these  are  delivered  in  a  specious 
manner,  and  in  a  style  above  the  common,  they 
cannot  want  a  number  of  admirers  of  as  much  do- 
cility as  can  be  wished  for  in  disciples.  To  these 
the  editor  of  the  following  little  piece  has  addressed 
it :  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  the  design  of  it 
any  Iq^ger. 

The  design  was,  to  shew  that,  without  the  exer- 
tion of  any  considerable  forces,  the  same  engines 
which  were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gion, might  be  employed  with  equal  success  for 
die  subversion  of  government ;  and  that  specious 
arguments  might  be  used  against  those  things 
which  they,  who  doubt  of  every  thing  else,  will 
never  permit  to  be  questioned.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion which  I  think  Isocrates  makes  in  one  of  his 
orations  ag^ainst  the  sophists,  that  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  maintain  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  support 
paradoxical  opinions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  com- 
mon auditory,  than  to  establish  a  doubtful  truth 
by  solid  and  conclusive  arguments.  When  men 
find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  what, 
on  the  very  proposal,  they  have  thought  utterly 
indefensible,  they  grow  doubtful  of  their  own  rea- 
son ;  they  are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  pleasing  sur- 
prise ;  they  run  along  with  the  speaker,  charmed 
and  captivated  to  find  such  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren  and  unpromis- 
ing. This  is  the  frury  land  of  philosophy.  And 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  those  pleasing  im- 
pressions on  the  imagmation,  subsist  and  produce 
their  effect,  even  after  the  understanding  has  been 
satisfied  of  their  unsubstantia^  nature.  There  is  a 
sort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods,  that  daz- 
zles the  imagmation,  but  which  neither  belongs 
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to  nor  becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth.  I  have 
met  with  a  quotation  in  Lord  Coke's  Reports  that 
pleased  me  very  much,  though  I  do  not  know 
from  whence  he  nas  taken  it :  "  Interdum  fucata 
^'/alsitaSj  (says  he)  in  multis  est  probalnlior,  et 
'*  scepe  rationibus  inncit  nudam  veritatemJ'*  In 
such  cases,  the  writer  has  a  certain  Bre  and  alacri- 
ty inspired  into  him  by  a  consciousness,  that,  let 
it  fare  how  it  will  with  the  subject,  his  ingenuity 
will  be  sure  of  applause ;  and  this  alacrity  becomes 
much  greater  if  he  acts  upon  the  offensive,  by  tlie 
impetuosity  that  always  accompanies  an  attack, 
and  the  unfortunate  propensity  which  mankind 
have  to  the  finding  and  exaggerating  faults.  The 
editor  is  satisfied  that  a  mind  which  has  no  re- 
straint from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  of  its 
subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose  upon 
some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack  every 
thing  the  most  excellent  and  venerable ;  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  creation  it- 
self; and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
fabricks  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and  to 
use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which  some  men 
have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  might  with  as 
good  colour,  and  with  the  same  success,  make  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  his  creation  appear 
to  many  no  better  than  foolishness.  There  is  an 
air  of  plausibility  which  accompanies  vulgar  rea- 
sonings and  notions,  taken  firom  the  beaten  circle 
of  ordinary  experience,  that  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  the  narrow  capacities  of  some,  and  to  the 
laziness  of  others.  But  this  advantage  is  in  a 
g^at  measure  lost^  when  a  painful,  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  a  very  complicated  matter,  and 
which  requires  a  great  variety  of  considerations, 
is  to  be  made ;  when  we  must  seek  in  a  profound 
subject,  not  only  for  arguments,   but  for  new 


materials  of  argument,  their  measures  and  their 
method  of  arrangement ;  when  we  must  go  out 
of  the  sphere  of  our  ordinary  ideas,  and  when 
we  can  never  walk  surely,  but  by  being  sensible 
of  our  blindness.  And  this  we  must  do,  or  we 
do  nothing,  whenever  we  examine  the  result  of  a 
reason  which  is  not  our  own.  Even  in  matters 
which  are,  as  it  were,  just  within  our  reach,  what 
would  become  of  the  world,  if  the  practice  of  all 
moral  duties,  and  the  foundations  of  society, 
rested  upon  having  their  reasons  made  clear  and 
demonstrative  to  every  individual  ? 

The  editor  knows  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
is  not  so  fully  handled  as  obviously  it  might ;  it 
was  not  his  design  to  say  all  that  could  possibly 
be  said.  It  had  been  inexcusable  to  fill  a  large 
volume  witli  the  abuse  of  reason ;  nor  would  such 
an  abuse  have  been  tolerable,  even  for  a  few 
pages,  if  some  under-plot,  of  more  consequence 
than  the  apparent  design,  had  not  been  carried  on. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  advantages 
of  the  state  of  nature  ought  to  have  been  more 
fully  displayed.  This  had  undoubtedly  been  a 
very  ample  subject  for  declamation;  but  they  do 
not  consider  the  character  of  the  piece.  The 
writers  against  religion,  whilst  they  oppose  every 
S3rstem,  are  wisely  carefiil  never  to  set  up  any  of 
their  own.  If  some  inaccuracies  in  calculation, 
in  reasoning,  or  in  method,  be  found,  perhaps 
these  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  faults  by  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Bolikgbboke  ;  who  will,  the 
editor  is  afraid,  observe  much  more  of  his  Lord- 
ship's character  in  such  particulars  of  the  following 
letter,  than  they  are  likely  to  find  of  that  rapid 
torrent  of  an  impetuous  and  overbearing  eloquence, 
and  the  variety  of  rich  imagery  for  which  that 
writer  is  justly  admired. 
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Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  in  our 
late  conversation,  you  were  inclined  to  the  party 
which  you  adopted  rather  by  the  feelings  of  your 
good  nature,  than  by  the  conviction  of  your  judg- 
ment ?  We  laid  open  the  foundations  of  society ; 
and  you  feared,  that  the  curiosity  of  this  search 
might  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabrick. 
You  would  readily  have  allowed  my  principle,  but 
you  dreaded  the  consequences ;  you  thought,  that 
having  once  entered  upon  these  reasonings,  we 
might  be  carried  insensibly  and  irresistibly  farther 
than  at  first  we  could  either  have  imagined  or 
wished.  But  for  my  part,  my  Lord,  I  then  thought, 
and  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  diat  errour,  and 
not  truth  of  any  kind,  is  dangerous ;  that  ill  con- 
clusions can  only  flow  from  false  propositions ;  and 
that,  to  know  whether  any  proposition  be  true  or 
false,  it  is  a  preposterous  method  to  examine  it  by 
its  apparent  consequences. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  go 
so  far  into  that  enquiry ;  and  they  are  the  reasons 
which  direct  me  in  all  my  enquiries.  I  had  indeed 
often  reflected  on  that  subject  before  I  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  communicate  my  reflexions 
to  any  body.  They  were  generally  melancholy 
enough  ;  as  those  usually  are  which  carry  us  be- 
yond the  mere  surface  of  things ;  and  which  would 
undoubtedly  make  the  lives  of  all  thinking  men 
extremely  miserable,  if  the  same  philosophy  which 
caused  die  grief,  did  not  at  the  same  time  ad- 
minister the  comfort. 

On  considering  political  societies,  their  origin, 
their  constitution,  and  their  effects,  I  have  some- 
times been  in  a  good  deal  more  than  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  Creator  did  ever  really  intend  man  for  a 
state  of  happiness.  He  has  mixed  in  his  cup  a 
number  of  natural  evils,  (in  spite  of  the  boasts  of 
stoicism  they  are  evils)  and  every  endeavour  which 
the  art  and  policy  of  mankind  has  used  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  order  to  al- 
leviate, or  cure  them,  has  only  served  to  introduce 
new  mischief,  or  to  aggravate  and  inflame  the 
old.  Besides  this,  the  mind  of  man  itself  is  too 
active  and  restless  a  principle  ever  to  settle  on  the 
true  point  of  quiet.  It  discovers  every  day  some 
craving  want  in  a  body,  which  really  wants  but 
little.  It  every  day  invents  some  new  artificial 
rule  to  guide  that  nature  which,  if  lefl  to  itself, 


were  the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  finds  out  ima- 
ginary beings  prescribing  imaginary  laws;  and 
then,  it  raises  imaginary  terrours  to  support  a  be- 
lief in  the  beings,  and  an  obedience  to  the  laws. 
— Many  things  have  been  said,  and  very  well  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  subjection  in  which  we  sliould 
preserve  our  bodies  to  the  government  of  our 
understanding ;  but  enough  has  not  been  said 
upon  the  restraint  which  our  bodily  necessities 
ought  to  lay  on  the  extravagant  sublimities  and 
eccentrick  rovings  of  our  minds.  The  body,  or, 
as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  inferiour  nature,  is 
wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own 
business  more  directly  than  the  mind  with  all  its 
boasted  subtilty. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  without  question,  man- 
kind was  subjected  to  many  and  great  inconve- 
niences. Want  of  union,  want  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, want  of  a  common  arbitrator  to  resort  to  in 
their  differences.  These  were  evils  which  they 
could  not  but  have  felt  pretty  severely  on  many 
occasions.  The  original  children  of  the  earth 
lived  with  their  breUiren  of  the  other  kinds  in 
much  equality.  Their  diet  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind ;  and 
the  same  tree,  which  in  its  flourishing  state  pro- 
duced tliem  berries,  in  its  decay  gave  them  an 
habitation.  The  mutual  desires  of  the  sexes  unit- 
ing their  bodies  and  affections,  and  the  children 
which  are  the  results  of  these  intercourses,  intro- 
duced first  the  notion  of  society,  and  taught  its 
conveniences.  This  society,  founded  in  natural 
appetites  and  instincts,  and  not  in  any  positive 
institution,  I  shall  call  natural  society.  Thus  far 
nature  went  and  succeeded  :  but  man  would  go 
farther.  The  great  errour  of  our  nature  is,  not  to 
know  where  to  stop,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
reasonable  acquirement ;  not  to  compound  with 
our  condition  ;  but  to  lose  all  we  have  gained  by 
an  insatiable*  pursuit  after  more.  Man  found  a 
considerable  advantage  by  this  union  of  many 
persons  to  form  one  family ;  he  tlierefore  judged 
that  he  would  find  his  account  proportionably  in 
an  union  of  many  families  into  one  body  politick. 
And  as  nature  has  formed  no  bond  of  union  to 
hold  them  together,  he  supplied  this  defect  by 
laws^ 

Thia  18 political  society .    And  hence  the  sources. 
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of  what  are  usually  called  estates,  civil  societies, 
or  governments ;  into  some  form  of  which,  more 
extended  or  restrained,  all  mankind  have  gradu- 
ally fallen.  And  since  it  has  so  happened,  and 
that  we  owe  an  implicit  reverence  to  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  ancestors,  we  shall  consider  these 
institutions  with  all  that  modesty  with  wliich  we 
ought  to  conduct  ourselves  in  examining  a  re- 
ceived opinion;  but  with  all  that  freedom  and 
candour  which  we  owe  to  truth  wherever  we  find 
it,  or  however  it  may  contradict  our  own  notions, 
or  oppose  our  own  interests.  Tliere  is  a  most 
absurd  and  audacious  method  of  reasoning  avowed 
by  some  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  and  through  fear 
assented  to  by  some  wiser  and  better  men ;  it  is 
this:  They  argue  against  a  fair  discussion  of 
popular  prejudices,  because,  say  they,  though 
they  would  be  found  without  any  reasonable  sup- 
port, yet  the  discovery  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  notion !  as  if  all  happiness  was  not 
connected  with  the  practice  oi  virtue,  which 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  truth ; 
that  is,  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  unalterable 
relations  which  Providence  has  ordained  that 
every  thing  should  bear  to  every  other.  These 
relations,  which  are  truth  itself,  the  foundation  of 
virtue,  and  consequently,  the  only  measures  of 
happiness,  should  be  likewise  the  only  measures 
by  which  we  should  direct  our  reasoning.  To 
these  we  should  conform  in  good  earnest ;  and 
not  think  to  force  nature,  and  the  whole  order  of 
her  system,  by  a  compliance  with  our  pride  and 
folly,  to  conform  to  our  artificial  regulations.  It 
is  by  a  conformity  to  this  method  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  few  truths  we  know,  and  the  little 
liberty  and  rational  happiness  we  enjoy.  We 
have  something  ^rer  play  than  a  reasoner  could 
have  expected  formerly;  and  we  derive  advan- 
tages from  it  which  are  very  visible. 

The  fabrick  of  superstition  has  in  this  our  age 
and  nation  received  much  ruder  shocks  than  it 
had  ever  felt  before ;  and,  through  the  chinks  and 
breaches  of  our  prison,  we  see  such  glimmerings 
of  light,  and  feel  such  refreshing  airs  of  liberty, 
as  daily  raise  our  ardour  for  more.  The  miseries 
derived  to  mankind  from  superstition  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
under  the  name  of  church  government,  have  been 
clearly  and  usefully  exposed.  We  begin  to  think 
and  to  act  firom  reason  and  from  nature  alone. 
This  is  true  of  several,  but  by  far  the  majority  is 
still  in  the  same  old  state  of  blindness  and  slavery ; 
and  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  perpe- 
tually relapse,  whilst  the  real  productive  cause  of 
all  this  superstitious  folly,  enthusiastical  nonsense, 
and  holy  tyranny,,  holds  a  reverend  place  in  the 
estimation  even  of  those  who  are  otherwise  en- 
lightened. 

Civil  government  borrows  a  strength  from 
ecclesiastical ;  and  artificial  laws  receive  a  sanc- 
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tion  from  artificial  revelations.  Hie  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  government  are  closely  connected ;  and 
whilst  we  receive  government  as  a  thing  necessary, 
or  even  useful  to  our  well-being,  we  shall  in  spite 
of  us  draw  in,  as  a  necessary,  though  undesirable 
consequence,  an  artificial  religion  of  some  kind  or 
other.  To  this  the  vulgar  will  always  be  voluntary 
slaves ;  and  even  those  of  a  rank  of  understanding 
superiour,  will  now  and  then  involuntarily  feel  its 
influence.  It  is  therefore  of  tlie  deepest  concern- 
ment to  us  to  be  set  right  in  this  point ;  and  to  be 
well  satisfied  whether  civil  government  be  such  a 
protector  from  natural  evils,  and  such  a  nurse  and 
increaser  of  blessings,  as  those  of  warm  imag^a- 
tions  promise.  In  such  a  discussion,  far  am  I  from 
proposing  in  the  least  to  reflect  on  our  most  wise 
form  of  government ;  no  more  than  I  would,  in 
the  freer  parts  of  my  philosophical  writings,  mean 
to  object  to  the  piety,  truth,  and  perfection  of  our 
most  excellent  clhurch.  Both  I  am  sensible  have 
their  foundations  on  a  rock.  No  discovery  of 
truth  can  prejudice  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  closely  the  origin  of  religion  and  government 
is  examined,  the  more  clearly  their  excellencies 
must  appear.  They  come  purified  fixHn  the  fire. 
My  business  is  not  with  them.  leaving  entered  a 
protest  against  all  objections  from  these  quarters, 
I  may  the  more  freely  enquire,  from  history  and 
expenence,  how  far  policy  has  contributed  in  all 
times  to  alleviate  those  evils  which  Providence, 
that  perhaps  has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  imper- 
fection, has  imposed ;  how  far  our  physical  skill 
has  cured  our  constitutional  disorders  ;  and 
whether  it  may  not  have  introduced  new  ones, 
curable  perhaps  by  no  skill. 

In  looking  over  any  state  to  form  a  judgment 
on  it,  it  presents  itself  in  two  lights ;  the  external, 
and  the  internal.  The  first,  that  relation  whick 
it  bears  in  point  of  friendship  or  enmity  to  other 
states.  The  second,  that  relation  which  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  governing  and  the  governed,  bear 
to  each  other.  The  first  part  of  the  external  view 
of  all  states,  their  relation  as  friends,  makes  so 
trifling  a  figure  in  history,  that  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,  it  affords  me  but  little  matter  on  whicn  to 
expatiate.  The  good  offices  done  by  one  nation 
to  its  neighbour ;  *  the  support  given  in  publick 
distress ;  the  relief  afforded  in  general  calamity ; 
the  protection  granted  in  emergent  danger ;  the 
mutual  return  of  kindness  and  civility,  would 
afford  a  very  ample  and  very  pleasing  subject  for 
history.  But,  alas !  all  the  history  of  all  times, 
concerning  all  nations,  does  not  afibrd  matter 
enough  to  fill  ten  ps^es,  though  it  should  be  spun 
out  by  the  wire-drawing  amplification  of  a  Guic- 
ciardini  himself.  The  glaring  side  is  that  of  en- 
mity. War  is  the  matter  which  fills  all  history, 
and  consequently  the  only  or  almost  the  only  view 
in  which  we  can  see  the  external  of  political 
society  is  in  a  hostile  shape ;  and  the  only  actions 
to  which  we  have  always  seen,  and  still  see,  all  of 
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them  intent,  are  such  as  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  one  another.  "  War,"  says  Machiavel,  "  ought 
**  to  be  the  only  study  of  a  prince ;"  and  by  a  prince, 
he  means  every  sort  of  state,  however  constituted. 
"  He  ought,"  says  this  g:reat  political  Doctor,  "  to 
*'  consider  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  which 
**  gives  him  leisure  to  contrive,  and  furnishes  ability 
**  to  execute  military  plans."  A  meditation  on  the 
conduct  of  political  societies  made  old  Hobbes 
imagine,  that  war  was  the  state  of  nature ;  and 
truly,  if  a  man  judged  of  the  individuals  of  our 
race  by  their  conduct  when  united  and  packed 
into  nations  and  kingdoms,  he  might  imagine  that 
every  sort  of  virtue  was  unnatursd  and  foreign  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  mankind  are  but 
so  many  accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All  empires 
have  b^n  cemented  in  blood ;  and,  in  those  early 
periods  when  the  race  of  mankind  began  first  to 
form  themselves  into  parties  and  combinations, 
the  first  efiect  of  the  combination,  and  indeed  the 
end  for  which  it  seems  purposely  formed,  and  best 
calculated,  was  their  mutual  destruction.  All 
ancient  history  is  dark  and  uncertain.  One  thing 
however  is  clear, — there  were  conquerors,  and 
conquests  in  those  days;  and,  consequently,  all 
that  devastation  by  which  they  are  formed,  and  all 
that  oppression  by  which  they  are  maintained. 
We  know  little  of  Sesostris,  but  that  he  led  out  of 
Egypt  an  army  of  above  700,000  men ;  that  he 
overran  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Colchis ; 
that,  in  some  places,  he  met  but  little  resistance, 
and  of  course  shed  not  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but 
that  he  found,  in  others,  a  people  who  knew  the 
value  of  their  liberties,  and  sold  them  dear.  Who- 
ever considers  the  army  this  conqueror  headed, 
the  space  he  traversed,  and  the  opposition  he  fre- 
quently met,  with  the  natural  accidents  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  dearth  and  badness  of  provision  to 
which  he,  must  have  been  subject  in  the  variety  of 
climates  and  countries  his  march  lay  through,  if 
he  knows  any  thing,  he  must  know  that  even  the 
conqueror *s  army  must  have  suffered  greatly ;  and 
that,  of  this  immense  number,  but  a  very  small 
part  could  have  returned  to  enjoy  the  plunder  ac- 
cumulated by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  com- 
panions, and  the  devastation  of  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  world.  Considering,  I  say,  the  vast 
army  headed  by  this  conqueror,  whose  unwieldy 
weight  was  almost  alone  sufficient  to  wear  down 
its  strength,  it  will  be  far  from  excess  to  suppose 
that  one  half  was  lost  in  the  expedition.  If  this 
was  the  state  of  the  victorious,  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  have  been  this  at  the  least ;  the 
vanquished  must  have  had  a  much  heavier  loss,  as 
the  greatest  slaughter  is  always  in  the  flight,  and 
great  carnage  did  in  those  times  and  countries  ever 
attend  the  first  rage  of  conquest.  It  will  therefore 
be  very  reasonable  to  allow  on  their  account  as 
much  as,  added  to  the  losses  of  tlie  conqueror, 
may  amount  to  a  million  of  deaths,  and  then  we 
shall  see  this  conqueror,  the  oldest  we  have  on  the 
records  of  history,  (though,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  the  chronology  of  diese  remote  times  is 


extremely  uncertain)  opening  the  scene  by  a  de- 
struction of  at  least  one  million  of  his  species,  un- 
provoked but  by  his  ambition,  without  any  motives 
but  pride,  cruelty,  and  madness,  and  without  any 
benefit  to  himself;  (for  Justin  expressly  tells  us  he 
did  not  maintain  his  conquests)  but  solely  to  make 
so  many  people,  in  so  distant  countries,  feel  expe- 
rimentally how  severe  a  scourge  Providence  m- 
tends  for  the  human  race,  when  he  gives  one  man 
the  power  over  many,  and  arms  his  naturally  im- 
potent and  feeble  rage  with  the  hands  of  millions, 
who  know  no  common  principle  of  action,  but  a 
blind  obedience  to  the  passions  of  their  ruler. 

The  next  personage  who  figures  in  the  tragedies 
of  this  ancient  theatre  is  Semiramis  :  for  we  have 
no  particulars  of  Ninus,  but  that  he  made  im- 
mense and  rapid  conquests,  which  doubtless  were 
not  compassed  without  the  usual  carnage.  We  see 
an  army  of  about  three  millions  employed  by  this 
martial  queen  in  a  war  against  the  Indians.  We 
see  the  Indians  arming  a  yet  greater ;  and  we 
behold  a  war  continued  with  much  fury,  and  with 
various  success.  This  ends  in  the  retreat  of  the 
queen,  with  scarce  a  third  of  the  troops  employed 
in  the  expedition ;  an  expedition  which,  at  this 
rate,  must  have  cost  two  millions  of  souls  on  her 
part ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  judge  that  the 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  war  must  have  been 
an  equal  sufierer.  But  I  am  content  to  detract 
from  this,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Indians  lost 
only  half  so  much,  and  then  the  account  stands 
thus  :  In  this  war  alone,  (for  Semiramis  had  other 
wars)  in  this  single  reign,  and  in  this  one  spot  of 
the  globe,  did  three  millions  of  souls  expire,  with 
all  the  horrid  and  shocking  circumstances  which 
attend  all  wars,  and  in  a  quarrel  in  which  none  of 
the  sufierers  could  have  the  least  rational  concern. 

The  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian 
monarchies  must  have  poured  out  seas  of  blood 
in  their  formation,  and  in  their  destruction.  The 
armies  and  fleets  of  Xerxes,  their  numbers,  the 
glorious  stand  made  against  them,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate event  of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  are 
known  to  every  body.  In  this  expedition,  drain- 
ing half  Asia  of  its  inhabitants,  he  led  an  army  of 
about  two  millions  to  be  slaughtered,  and  wasted 
by  a  tliousand  fatal  accidents,  in  the  same  place 
where  his  predecessors  had  before  by  a  similar 
madness  consumed  the  flower  of  so  many  kingdoms, 
and  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensive  an  empire.  It 
is  a  cheap  calculation  to  say,  that  the  Persian  em- 
pire, in  its  wars  against  the  Greeks,  and  Scythians, 
threw  away  at  least  four  millions  of  its  subjects ;  to 
say  nothing  of  its  other  wars,  and  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  them.  These  were  their  losses  abroad ; 
but  the  war  was  brought  home  to  them,  first  by 
Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  by  Alexander.  I  have 
not,  in  this  retreat,  the  books  necessary  to  make 
very  exact  calculations ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  give 
more  than  hints  to  one  of  your  Lordship*s  erudi- 
tion. You  will  recollect  his  uninterrupted  series 
of  success.  You  will  run  over  his  battles.  You 
will  call  to  mind  the  carnage  which  was  made. 
You  will  give  a  glance  at  the  whole,  and  you  will 
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agree  with  me,  that  to  form  this  hero  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  thousand  lives  must  have  been 
sacrificed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fallen  himself  a 
sacrifice  to  his  vices,  than  a  thousand  breaches 
were  made  for  ruin  to  enter,  and  give  the  last 
hand  to  this  scene  of  misery  and  destruction.  His 
kingdom  was  rent  and  divided ;  which  served  to 
employ  the  more  distinct  parts  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  bury  the  whole  in  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the  kings 
of  Pergamus  and  Macedon,  without  intermission 
worried  each  other  for  above  two  hundred  years  ; 
until  at  last  a  strong  power,  arising  in  the  west, 
rushed  in  upon  them  and  silenced  their  tumults, 
by  involving  all  the  contending  parties  in  tlie  same 
destruction.  It  is  little  to  say,  that  the  conten- 
tions between  tlie  successors  of  Alexander  depo- 
pulated that  part  of  the  world  of  at  least  two 
millions. 

The  struggle  between  the  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  and,  before  that,  the  disputes  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths  among  themselves,  for  an  unpro- 
fitable superiority,  form  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes 
in  history.  One  is  astonished  how  such  a  small 
spot  could  furnish  men  sufficient  to  sacrifice  to  the 
pitiful  ambition  of  possessing  five  or  six  thousand 
more  acres,  or  two  or  three  more  villages :  yet  to 
see  the  acrimony  and  bitterness  with  which  this 
was  disputed  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians ;  what  armies  cut  off;  what  fleets  sunk, 
and  burnt ;  what  a  number  of  cities  sacked,  and 
their  inhabitants  slaughtered,  and  captived  ;  one 
would  be  induced  to  believe  the  decision  of  the 
fate  of  mankind,  at  least,  depended  upon  it !  But 
these  disputes  ended  as  all  such  ever  have  done, 
and  ever  will  do ;  in  a  real  weakness  of  all  parties; 
a  momentary  shadow,  and  dream  of  power  in 
some  one ;  and  the  subjection  of  all  to  the  yoke  of 
a  stranger,  who  knows  how  to  profit  of  their  divi- 
sions. This  at  least  was  the  case  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  surely,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  them,  to 
their  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot 
judge  that  their  intestine  divisions,  and  their 
foreign  wars,  consumed  less  than  three  millions  of 
their  inhabitants. 

What  an  Aceldama,  what  a  field  of  blood,  Sicily 
has  been  in  ancient  times,  whilst  the  mode  of  its 
government  was  controverted  between  the  repub- 
lican and  tyrannical  parties,  and  the  possession 
struggled  for  by  the  natives,  the  Greeks,  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  Romans,  your  Lordship  will 
easily  recollect.  You  will  remember  the  total  de- 
struction of  such,  bodies  as  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  You  will  find  every  page  of  its  history  dyed 
in  blood,  and  blotted  and  confounded  by  tumults, 
rebellions,  massacres,  assassinations,  proscriptions, 
and  a  series  of  horrour  beyond  the  histories  perhaps 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  though  the  his- 
tories of  all  nations  are  made  up  of  similar  mat- 
ter. I  once  more  excuse  myself  in  point  of  ex- 
actness for  want  of  books.  But  I  shall  estimate 
the  slaughters  in  this  island  but  at  two  millions  ; 
which  your  Lordship  will  find  much  short  of  the 
reality. 


Let  us  pass  by  the  wars,  and  the  consequences 
of  them,  which  wasted  Grecia-Magna,  before  the 
Roman  power  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Italy. 
They  are  perhaps  exaggerated ;  therefore  I  shall 
only  rate  Uiem  at  one  million.  Let  us  hasten  to 
open  that  great  scene  which  establishes  the  Roman 
empire,  and  forms  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the 
ancient  drama.  This  empire,  whilst  in  its  infancy, 
began  by  an  effusion  of  human  blood  scarcely 
credible.  The  neighbouring  little  states  teemed 
for  new  destruction  :  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites, 
the  ^qui,  the  Volci,  the  Hetrurians,  were  broken 
by  a  series  of  slaughters  which  had  no  interrup- 
tion, for  some  hundreds  of  years ;  slaughters  which 
upon  all  sides  consumed  more  than  two  millions 
of  the  wretched  people.  The  Gauls,  rushing  into 
Italy  about  this  time,  added  .the  total  destruction 
of  dieir  own  armies  to  those  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. In  short,  it  were  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  horrid  and  bloody  picture,  if  that 
the  Punick  wars  that  ensued  soon  after  did  not 
present  one,  that  far  exceeds  it.  Here  we  find 
that  climax  of  devastation  and  ruin,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  whole  earth.  The  extent  of  this  war 
which  vexed  so  many  nations,  and  both  elements, 
and  the  havock  of  the  human  species  caused  in 
both,  really  astonishes  beyond  expression,  when  it 
is  nakedly  considered,  and  those  matters  which  are 
apt  to  divert  our  attention  from  it,  the  characters, 
actions,  and  designs  of  the  persons  concerned,  are 
not  taken  into  the  account.  These  wars,  I  mean 
those  called  the  Punick  wars,  could  not  have  stood 
the  human  race  in  less  than  three  millions  of  the 
species.  And  yet  this  forms  but  a  part  only,  and 
a  very  small  part,  of  the  havock  caused  by  the 
Roman  ambition.  The  war  with  Mithridates  was 
very  little  less  bloody ;  that  prince  cut  off  at  one 
stroke  150,000  Romans  by  a  massacre.  In  that 
war  Sylla  destroyed  300,000  men  at  Cheronea. 
He  defeated  Mithridates'  army  under  Dorilaus, 
and  slew  300,000.  This  great  and  unfortunate 
prince  lost  another  300,000  before  Cyzicum.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  war  he  had  innumerable  other 
losses  ;  and  having  many  intervals  of  success,  he 
revenged  them  severely.  He  was  at  last  totally 
overthrown ;  and  he  crushed  to  pieces  the  king 
of  Armenia  his  ally  by  the  greatness  of  his  ruin. 
All  who  had  connexions  with  him  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  merciless  genius  of  Sylla  had  its 
full  scope ;  and  the  streets  of  Athens  were  not  the 
only  ones  which  ran  with  blood.  At  this  period, 
the  sword,  glutted  with  foreign  slaughter,  turned 
its  edge  upon  the  bowels  of  the  Roman  republick 
itself;  and  presented  a  scene  of  cnielties  and 
treasons  enough  almost  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  all  the  external  devastations.  I  intended,  my 
Lord,  to  have  proceeded  in  a  sort  of  method  in 
estimating  the  numbers  of  mankind  cut  off  in 
these  wars  which  we  have  on  record.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  alter  my  design.  Such  a  tragical  uni- 
formity of  havock  and  murder  would  disgust  your 
Lordship  as  much  as  it  would  me ;  and  I  confess  I 
already  feel  my  eyes  ake  by  keeping  them  so 
long  intent  on  so  bloody  a  prospect.     I  shall  ob- 
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serve  little  on  the  Servile,  the  Social,  the  Grallick, 
and  Spanish  wars ;  nor  upon  those  with  Jugurtha, 
nor  Antiochus,  nor  many  others  equally  import- 
ant, and  carried  on  with  equal  fury.  The  but- 
cheries of  Julius  Ceesar  alone  are  calculated  by 
somebody  else;  the  numbers  he  has  been  the 
means  of  destroying  have  been  reckoned  at 
1,200,000.  But  to  give  your  Lordship  an  idea 
that  may  serve  as  a  standard,  by  which  to  mea- 
sure, in  some  degree,  the  others ;  you  will  turn 
your  eyes  on  Judea ;  a  very  inconsiderable  spot 
of  the  earth  in  itself,  though  ennobled  by  the 
singular  events  which  had  their  rise  in  that 
country. 

This  spot  happened,  it  matters  not  here  by  what 
means,  to  become  at  several  times  extremely  po- 
pulous, and  to  supply  men  for  slaughters  scarcely 
credible,  if  other  well-known  and  well-attested 
ones  had  not  given  them  a  colour.  The  first  set- 
tling of  the  Jews  here  was  attended  by  an  almost 
entire  extirpation  of  all  the  former  mhabitants. 
Their  own  civil  wars,  and  those  with  their  petty 
neighbours,  consumed  vast  multitudes  almost  every 
year  for  several  centuries;  and  the  irruptions  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Asspa  made  immense 
ravages.  Yet  we  have  their  history  but  partially, 
in  an  indistinct,  confused  manner ;  so  tliat  I  shall 
only  throw  the  strong  point  of  light  upon  that 
part  which  coincides  with  Roman  history,  and  of 
that  part  only  on  the  point  of  time  when  they  re- 
ceive the  great  and  final  stroke  which  made  them 
no  more  a  nation ;  a  stroke  which  is  allowed  to 
have  cut  off  little  less  than  two  millions  of  that 
people.  I  say  nothing  of  the  loppings  made  from 
that  stock  whilst  it  stood  ;  nor  from  the  suckers 
that  grew  out  of  the  old  root  ever  since.  But  if, 
in  this  inconsiderable  part  of  the  globe,  such  a 
carnage  has  been  made  in  two  or  three  short  reigns, 
and  that  this  great  carnage,  great  as  it  is,  makes 
but  a  minute  part  of  what  the  histories  of  that 
people  inform  us  they  suffered;  what  shall  we 
judge  of  countries  more  extended,  and  which  have 
waged  wars  by  far  more  considerable  ? 

Instances  of  this  sort  compose  the  uniform  of 
history.  But  there  have  been  periods  when  no 
less  than  universal  destruction  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind seems  to  have  been  threatened.  Such  was 
that,  when  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns, 
poured  into  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Africa, 
carrying  destruction  before  them  as  they  advanced, 
and  leaving  horrid  desarts  every  way  behind  them. 
Vastum  ubique  silentium,  secreti  colles  ;  fuman- 
Ha  procul  tecta  ;  nemo  exploratoiihus  ohviuSy  is 
what  Tacitus  calls  fades  victorice.  It  is  always 
so;  but  was  here  emphatically  so.  From  the 
north  proceeded  the  swarms  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
Hons,  Ostrogoths,  who  ran  towards  the  south,  in- 
to Africa  itself,  which  suffered  as  all  to  the  north 
had  done.  About  this  time  another  torrent  of 
barbarians,  animated  by  the  same  fury,  and  en- 
conraged  by  the  same  success,  poured  out  of  the 
south,  and  ravaged  all  to  the  north-east  and  west, 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Persia  on  one  hand,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  or  further  on  the  other ; 


destroying  all  the  proud  and  curious  monuments 
of  human  art,  that  not  even  the  memory  might 
seem  to  survive  of  the  former  inhabitants.     What 
has  been  done  since,  and  what  will  continue  to  be 
done  while  the  same  inducements  to  war  continue, 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon.     I  shall  only  in  one  word 
mention  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  avarice, 
in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America ;  a  conquest, 
on  a  low  estimation,  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten 
millions  of  the  species.     I  shall  draw  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  part,  by  making  a  general  calculation 
of  the  whole.     I  think  I  have  actually  mentioned 
above  thirty-six  millions.  I  have  not  particularized 
any  more.     I  don't  pretend  to  exactness ;  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  a  general  view,  I  shall  lay 
together  all  those  actually  slain  in  battles,  or  who 
have  perished  in  a  no  less  miserable  manner  by 
the  other  destructive  consequences  of  war  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  four 
parts  of  it,  at  a  thousand  times  as  much  ;  no  ex- 
aggerated   calculation,    allowing   for   time   and 
extent.     We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of  the  five- 
hundredth  part ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  what  is 
actually  ascertained  in  history  ;  but  how  much  of 
these  butcheries  are  only  expressed  in  generals, 
what  part  of  time  history  has  never  reached,  and 
what  vast  spaces  of  the  habitable  globe  it  has 
not  embraced,  I  need  not  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ship.    I  need  not  enlarge  on  those  torrents  of 
silent  and  inglorious  blood  which  have  glutted  the 
thirsty  sands  of  Africk,  or  discoloured  the  polar 
snow,  or  fed  the  savage  forests  of  America  for  so 
many  ages  of  continual  war.     Shall  I,  to  justify 
my  calculations  from  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
add  to  the  account  those  skirmishes  which  happen 
in  all  wars,  without  being  singly  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity in  mischief,  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  but 
which  by  their  frequency  compensate  for  this  com- 
parative innocence ;  shall  I  inflame  the  account 
by  those  general  massacres  which  have  devoured 
whole  cities  and  nations;  those  wasting  pestilences, 
those  consuming  famines,  and  all  those  furies  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  war  ?     I  have  no  need  to 
exaggerate ;  and  I  have  purposely  avoided  a  pa- 
rade of  eloquence  on  this  occasion.     I   should 
despise  it  upon  any  occasion ;  else  in  mentioning 
these  slaughters,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  whole 
might  be  heightened,  by  an  affecting  description 
of  the  horrours  that  attend  the  wasting  of  king- 
doms and  sacking  of  cities.     But  I  do  not  write 
to  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which  only  governs  the 
vulgar,  their  passions.     I  go  upon  a  naked  and 
moderate  calculation,  just   enough,   without  a 
pedantical  exactness,  to  give  your  Lordship  some 
feeling  of  the  effects  of  political  society.     I  charge 
the  whole  of  these  effects  on  political  society.     I 
avow  the  charge,  and  I  shall  presently  make  it 
good  to  your  Lordship's  satisfaction.     Tlie  num- 
bers I  particularized  are  about  thirty-six  millions. 
Besides  those  killed  in  battles  I  have  said  some- 
thing, not  half  what  the  matter  would  have  justi- 
fied, but  something  I  have  said  concerning  the 
consequences  of  war  even  more  dreadful  than  that 
monstrous  carnage  itself  which  shocks  our  human- 
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ity,  and  almost  staggers  our  belief.  So  that  al- 
lowing me  in  my  exuberance  one  way  for  my 
deficiencies  in  the  other,  you  will  find  me  not  un- 
reasonable. I  think  the  numbers  of  men  now 
upon  earth  are  computed  at  five  hundred  millions 
at  the  most.  Here  the  slaughter  of  mankind,  on 
what  you  will  call  a  small  calculation,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  seventy  times  the  number  of  souls 
this  day  on  the  globe :  a  point  which  may  furnish 
matter  of  reflection  to  one  less  inclined  to  draw 
consequences  than  your  Lordship. 

I  now  come  to  shew,  that  political  society  is 
justly  chargeable  with  much  the  greatest  part  of 
this  destruction  of  tlie  species.  To  give  the  fairest 
play  to  every  side  of  the  question,  I  will  own  that 
there  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness  in  human 
nature,  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place 
men  in  what  situation  you  please ;  but  owning 
this,  I  still  insist  in  charging  it  to  political  regu- 
lations, that  these  broils  are  so  frequent,  so  cruel, 
and  attended  with  consequences  so  deplorable.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  it  had  been  impossible  to  find 
a  number  of  men,  sufficient  for  such  slaughters, 
agreed  in  the  same  bloody  purpose ;  or  allowing 
that  they  might  have  come  to  such  an  agreement, 
(an  impossible  supposition)  yet  the  means  that 
simple  nature  has  supplied  them  with,  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  such  an  end  ;  many  scratches, 
many  bruises  undoubtedly  would  be  received  upon 
all  hands ;  but  only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths.  So- 
ciety, and  politicks,  which  have  given  us  these 
destnictive  views,  have  given  us  also  the  means  of 
satisfying  them.  From  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
policy  to  this  day,  the  invention  of  men  has  been 
sharpening  and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder, 
from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to 
the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering, 
bombarding,  mining,  and  all  those  species  of  arti- 
ficial, learned,  and  refined  cruelty,  in  which  we 
are  now  so  expert,  and  which  make  a  principal 
part  of  what  politicians  have  taught  us  to  believe 
is  our  principal  glory. 

How  far  mere  nature  would  have  carried  us, 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  those  animals, 
who  still  follow  her  laws,  and  even  of  those  to 
whom  she  has  given  dispositions  more  fierce,  and 
arms  more  terrible,  than  ever  she  intended  we 
should  use.  It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  there 
is  more  havock  made  in  one  year  by  men  of  men, 
than  has  been  made  by  all  the  lions,  tygers,  pan- 
thers, ounces,  leopards,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  ele- 
phants, bears,  and  wolves,  upon  their  several 
species,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  though 
these  agree  ill  enough  with  each  other,  and  have 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  rage  and  fury  in 
their  composition  than  we  have.  But  with  re- 
spect to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civilisers  of  man- 
kind !  ye  Orpheuses,  Moseses,  Minoses,  Solons, . 
TTieseuses,  Lycurguses,  Numas  !  with  respect  to 
you  be  it  spoken,  your  regulations  have  done 
more  mischief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the  rage  of 
the  fiercest  animals  in  their  greatest  terrours,  or 
furies,  has  ever  done,  or  ever  could  do  ! 

These  evils  are  not  accidental.  Whoever  will  take 


the  pains  to  consider  the  nature  of  society  will 
find  that  they  result  directly  fixHn  its  constitution. 
For  as  subordination^  or,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
ciprocation of  tyranny,  and  slavery,  is  requisite  to 
support  these  societies ;  the  interest,  the  ambition, 
the  malice,  or  the  revenge,  nay  even  the  whim 
and  caprice,  of  one  ruling  man  among  them,  is 
enough  to  arm  all  the  rest,  without  any  private 
views  of  their  own,  to  the  worst  and  blackest  pur- 
poses :  and  what  is  at  once  lamentable  and  ridi- 
culous, these  wretches  engage  under  those  banners 
with  a  fury  greater  than  if  they  were  animated  by 
revenge  for  their  own  proper  wrongs. 

It  is  no  less  worth  observing,  that  this  artificial 
division  of  mankind  into  separate  societies,  is  a 
perpetual  source  in  itself  of  hatred  and  dissension 
among  them.  The  names  which  distinguish  them 
are  enough  to  blow  up  hatred  and  rage.  Ex- 
amine history  ;  consult  present  experience ;  and 
you  will  find  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  quar- 
rels between  several  nations,  had  scarce  any 
other  occasion,  than,  that  these  nations  were  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  people,  and  called  by  dif- 
ferent names :  to  an  Englishman,  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,  much  mwe  a 
Turk,  or  a  Tartar,  raises  of  course  ideas  of  hatred 
and  contempt.  If  you  would  inspire  this  compa- 
triot of  ours  with  pity,  or  regard,  for  one  of  these, 
would  you  not  hide  that  distinction  ?  You  would 
not  pray  him  to  compassionate  the  poor  French- 
man, or  the  unhappy  German.  Far  firom  it ;  you 
would  speak  of  him  as  a  foreiffner  ;  an  accident 
to  which  all  are  liable.  You  would  represent  him 
as  a  man ;  one  partaking  with  us  of  the  same  com- 
mon nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  law.  There 
is  something  so  averse  from  our  nature  in  these 
artificial  political  distinctions,  that  we  need  no 
other  trumpet  to  kindle  us  to  war  and  destruc- 
tion. But  there  is  something  so  benign  and  heal- 
ing in  the  general  voice  of  humanity,  that,  maugre 
all  our  regulations  to  prevent  it,  the  simple  name 
of  man  applied  properly,  never  fails  to  work  a 
salutary  effect. 

This  natural  unpremeditated  effect  of  policy  on 
the  unpossessed  passions  of  mankind  appears  on 
other  occasions.  The  very  name  of  a  politician, 
a  statesman,  is  sure  to  cause  terrour  and  hatred; 
it  has  always  connected  with  it  the  ideas  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  fraud,  and  tyranny ;  and  those 
writers,  who  have  faithfully  unveiled  the  mysteries 
of  state-freemasonry,  have  ever  been  held  in 
general  detestation,  for  even  knowing  so  perfectly 
a  theory  so  detestable.  The  case  of  Machiavu 
seems  at  first  sight  something  hard  in  that  re- 
spect. He  is  obliged  to  bear  the  iniquities  of 
those  whose  maxims  and  rules  of  government  he 
published .  His  speculation  is  more  abhorred  than 
their  practice. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  arguments  againil 
artificial  society  than  this  I  am  going  to  mention, 
methinks  it  ought  to  fall  by  this  one  only.  All 
writers  on  the  science  of  policy  are  agreed,  and 
they  agree  with  experience,  that  all  govemmenti 
must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  justice  to  sup- 
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port  themselves ;  that  truth  must  ^ve  way  to  dis- 
simulation ;  honesty  to  convenience ;  and  huma- 
Qity  itself  to  the  reigning  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  mystery  of  iniquity  is  called  the  reason  of 
itate.  It  is  a  reason  which  1  own  I  cannot  pene- 
trate. What  sort  of  a  protection  is  this  of  the 
genera]  right,  that  is  maintained  by  infringing  the 
rights  of  particulars  ?  What  sort  of  justice  is  this, 
which  is  enforced  by  breaches  of  its  own  laws  ? 
These  paradoxes  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  able 
heads  of  legislators  and  politicians.  For  my  part,  1 
ny  what  a  plain  man  would  say  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  can  never  believe,  that  any  institution 
igreeable  to  nature,  and  proper  for  mankind,  could 
find  it  necessary,  or  even  expedient,  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  to  ao,  what  the  best  and  worthiest 
instinctB  of  mankind  warn  us  to  avoid.  But  no 
wonder,  that  what  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Itate  of  nature  should  preserve  itself  by  trampling 
upon  the  law  of  nature. 

To  prove  that  these  sorts  of  policed  societies  are 
a  violation  offered  to  nature,  and  a  constraint 
upon  the  human  mind,  it  needs  only  to  look  upon 
the  sanguinary  measures,  and  instruments  of  vio- 
knce,  which  are  every  where  used  to  support  them. 
Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  dungeons,  whips, 
chains,  racks,  gibbets,  with  which  every  society  is 
abundantly  stored ;  by  which  hundreds  of  victims 
aie  annually  offered  up  to  support  a  dozen  or  two 
is  pride  and  madness,  and  millions  in  an  abject 
lervitude  and  dependence.  There  was  a  time, 
vfaen  I  looked  with  a  reverential  awe  on  these 
laysteries  of  policy;  but  age,  experience,  and 
iluloaophyy  have  rent  the  veil ;  and  I  view  this 
mmciufn  sanctorunif  at  least,  without  any  enthusi- 
istick  admiration.  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  the 
leceisity  of  such  a  proceeding  in  such  institutions ; 
mi  I  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  institu- 
ions  where  such  proc^ings  are  necessary. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  in  no  part  of  the  globe 
mtnral  liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  be  found 
porCy  and  free  from  the  mixture  of  political  adul- 
terations. Yet  we  have  implanted  in  us  by  Provi- 
dence, ideas,  axioms,  rules,  of  what  is  pious,  just, 
Gur,  honest,  which  no  political  craft,  nor  learned 
lophistry,  can  entirely  expel  from  our  breasts. 
By  these  we  judge,  and  we  cannot  otherwise  judge, 
Of  the  several  artificial  modes  of  religion  and  so- 
ciety, and  determine  of  them  as  they  approach  to, 
or  recede  from,  this  standard. 

The  simplest  form  of  government  is  despotism, 
where  all  the  inferiour  orbs  of  power  are  moved 
■erely  by  the  will  of  the  supreme,  and  all  that 
ne  subjected  to  them  directed  in  the  same  man- 
aery  merely  by  the  occasional  will  of  the  magis- 
trate. This  form,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  so  it  is 
hifiikitelv  the  most  general.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  world  is  exempted  from  its  power.  And  in 
&oae  few  places  where  men  enjoy  what  they  call 
Kberty,  it  is  continually  in  a  tottering  situation,  and 
wmktM  greater  and  greater  strides  to  that  gulf  of 
dsqidiiin  which  at  last  swallows  up  every  species 
of  goremment.  The  manner  of  ruling  being 
meted  merely  by  the  will  of  the  weakest^  and 


generally  the  worst,  man  in  the  society,  becomes 
the  most  foolish  and  capricious  thing,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  and  destructive, 
that  well  can  be  conceived.  In  a  despotism  the 
principal  person  finds,  that,  let  the  want,  misery, 
and  indigence  of  his  subjects  be  what  they  will, 
he  can  yet  possess  abundantly  of  every  thmg  to 
gratify  his  most  insatiable  wishes.  He  does  more» 
He  nnds  that  these  gratifications  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  wretchedness  and  slavery  of  his 
subjects.  Thus  encouraged  both  by  passion  and 
interest  to  trample  on  the  publick  weltare,  and  by 
his  station  placed  above  both  shame  and  fear,  he 
proceeds  to  the  most  horrid  and  shocking  outrages 
upon  mankind.  Their  persons  become  victims  of 
his  suspicions.  The  sligntest  displeasure  is  death ; 
and  a  disagreeable  aspect  is  often  as  great  a 
crime  as  high  treason.  In  the  court  of  Nero,  a 
person  of  learning,  of  unquestioned  merit,  and  of 
unsuspected  loyalty,  was  put  to  death  for  no 
other  reason,  than  Uiat  he  had  a  pedantic  coun- 
tenance which  displeased  the  emperour.  This 
very  monster  of  mankind  appeared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  to  be  a  person  of  virtue.  Many 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  the  records  of  history 
have  begun  their  reigns  in  the  fairest  manner. 
But  the  truth  is,  this  unnatural  power  corrupts 
both  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  And  to 
prevent  the  least  hope  of  amendment,  a  king  is 
ever  surrounded  by  a  croud  of  infamous  flatterers, 
who  find  their  account  in  keeping  him  from  the 
least  light  of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
justice  are  utterly  erased  from  his  mind.  When 
Alexander  had  m  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains ;  on 
the  return  of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  a  hor- 
rour  suitable  to  the  guilt  of  such  a  murder.  In 
this  juncture,  his  council  came  to  his  assistance. 
But  what  did  his  council  ?  They  found  him  out 
a  philosopher  who  gave  him  comfort.  And  in 
what  manner  did  this  philosopher  comfort  him  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  heal  his  conscience, 
flagrant  with  the  smart  of  such  a  crime  ?  You  have 
the  matter  at  length  in  Plutarch.  He  told  him, 
**  that  let  a  sovereign  do  what  he  will,  all  his  ac- 
**  tians  are  just  and  lawful,  because  they  are  his.** 
The  palaces  of  all  princes  abound  with  such  courtly 
philosophers.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
be  expected.  He  grew  every  day  a  monster  more 
abandoned  to  unnatural  lust,  to  debauchery,  to 
drunkenness,  and  to  murder.  And  yet  this  was 
originally  a  great  man,  of  uncommon  capacity, 
and  a  strong  propensity  to  virtue.  But  unbounded 
power  proceeds  step  by  step,  until  it  has  eradi- 
cated every  laudable  principle.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  prince  so  bad,  whose 
favourites  and  ministers  are  not  worse.  There  is 
hardly  any  prince  without  a  favourite,  by  whom 
he  is  governed  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner  as  he 
governs  the  wretches  subjected  to  him.  Here  the 
tyranny  is  doubled.  There  are  two  courts,  and 
two  interests ;  both  very  different  from  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  The  frivourite  knows  that 
the  regard  of  a  tyrant  is  as  inconstant  and  capri- 
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cious  as  that  of  a  woman ;  and  concluding  his 
time  to  be  short,  he  makes  haste  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity,  in  rapine,  in  luxury,  and 
in  revenge.  Every  avenue  to  the  throne  is  shut 
up.  He  oppresses  and  ruins  the  people,  whilst  he 
persuades  the  prince,  that  those  murmurs  raised 
by  his  own  oppression  are  the  effects  of  disaffection 
to  the  prince's  government.  Then  is  tlie  natural 
violence  of  despotism  inflamed  and  aggravated 
by  hatred  and  revenge.  To  deserve  well  of  the 
state  is  a  crime  against  the  prince.  To  be  popular, 
and  to  be  a  traitor,  are  considered  as  synonymous 
terms.  Even  virtue  is  dangerous,  as  an  aspiring 
quality,  that  claims  an  esteem  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  countenance  of  the  court.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  chief,  is  true  of  the  inferiour 
officers  of  this  species  of  government ;  each  in  his 
province  exercising  the  same  tyranny,  and  grind- 
mg  the  people  by  an  oppression,  the  more  severely 
felt,  as  it  is  near  them,  and  exercised  by  base  and 
subordinate  persons.  For  the  gross  of  the  people ; 
they  are  considered  as  a  mere  herd  of  cattle ;  and 
really  in  a  little  time  become  no  better ;  all  prin- 
ciple of  honest  pride,  all  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
their  nature,  is  lost  in  their  slavery.  The  day, 
says  Homer,  which  makes  a  man  a  slave,  takes 
away  half  his  worth ;  and  in  fact,, he  loses  every 
impulse  to  action,  but  that  low  and  base  one  of 
fear.— In  tliis  kind  of  government,  human  nature 
is  not  only  abused,  and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually 
degraded  and  sunk  into  a  species  of  bnitality.  The 
consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say,  with 
great  justice,  that  a  government  of  this  kind  was 
worse  than  anarchy ;  indeed  it  is  so  abhorred  and 
detested  by  all  who  live  under  forms  that  have  a 
milder  appearance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rational 
man  in  Europe  that  would  not  prefer  death  to 
Asiatick  despotism.  Here  then  we  have  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  great  philosopher,  that  an 
irregular  state  of  nature  is  preferable  to  such  a 
government ;  we  have  the  consent  of  all  sensible 
and  generous  men,  who  carry  it  yet  further,  and 
avow  that  death  itself  is  preferable ;  and  yet  this 
species  of  government,  so  justly  condemned,  and 
so  generally  detested,  is  what  infinitely  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  groan  under,  and  have  groaned 
under  from  the  beginning.  So  that,  by  sure  and 
uncontested  principles,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
governments  on  earth  must  be  concluded  tyrannies, 
impostures,  .violations  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  worse  than  the  most  disorderly  anarchies. 
How  much  other  forms  exceed  this,  we  shall  con- 
sider immediately. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  mankind,  however  de- 
based, retains  still  the  sense  oi  feeling  ;  the  weight 
of  tyranny,  at  last,  becomes  insupportable ;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  so  easy :  in  general,  the  only 
remedy  by  which  they  attempt  to  cure  the  tyranny, 
is  to  change  the  tyrant.  This  is,  and  always  was, 
the  case,  for  the  greater  part.  In  some  countries, 
however,  were  found  men  of  more  penetration ; 
who  discovered,  "  that  to  live  by  one  man^s  will, 
"  was  the  cause  of  all  mens  misery,'*  They  there- 
fore changed  tlieir  former  method,  and,  assembling 


the  men  in  their  several  societies,  the  most  respect- 
able for  their  understanding  and  fortunes,  they 
confided  to  them  the  charge  of  the  publick  welfiue. 
This  originally  formed  what  is  called  an  aristocracy. 
They  hoped  it  would  be  impossible  that  such  a 
number  could  ever  join  in  any  design  against  the 
general  good;  and  they  promised  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  security  and  happiness,  from  the 
united  councils  of  so  many  able  and  experienced 
persons.  But  it  is  now  found  by  abundant  expe- 
rience, that  an  aristocracy  and  a  despotism  differ 
but  in  name;  and  that  a  people,  who  are  in 
general  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  legislative, 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  slaves, 
when  twenty,  independent  of  them,  govern,  as 
when  but  one  domineers.  The  tyranny  is  even 
more  felt,  as  every  individual  of  the  nobles  has  the 
haughtiness  of  a  sultan  ;  the  people  are  more  mi- 
serable, as  they  seem  on  the  verge  of  liberty,  from 
which  they  are  for  ever  debarred  :  this  fiadlacious 
idea  of  liberty,  whilst  it  presents  a  vain  shadow  of 
happiness  to  tlie  subject,  binds  faster  the  chains 
of  his  subjection.  What  is  left  undone  by  the 
natural  avarice  and  pride  of  those  who  are  raised 
above  the  others,  is  completed  by  their  suspicions, 
and  their  dread  of  losing  an  auUiority,  which  has 
no  support  in  the  common  utility  of  the  nation. 
A  Genoese  or  a  Venetian  republick,  is  a  concealed 
despotism  ;  where  you  find  the  same  pride  of  the 
rulers,  the  same  base  subjection  of  the  people,  the 
same  bloody  maxims  of  a  suspicious  policy.  In 
one  respect  the  aristocracy  is  worse  than  the 
despotism,  A  body  politick,  whilst  it  retains  its 
authority,  never  changes  its  maxims  ;  a  despotism, 
which  is  this  day  horrible  to  a  supreme  d^ree,  by 
the  caprice  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  may,  by 
the  same  caprice  otherwise  exerted,  be  as  lovely 
the  next ;  in  a  succession,  it  is  possible  to  meet 
with  some  good  princes.  If  there  have  been 
Tiberiuses,  Caligulas,  Neros,  there  have  been 
likewise  the  serener  days  of  Vespasians,  Tituses, 
Trajans,  and  Antonines  ;  but  a  body  politick  is 
not  influenced  by  caprice  or  whim  ;  it  proceeds  in 
a  regular  manner ;  its  succession  is  insensible;  and 
every  man,  as  he  enters  it,  either  has,  or  soon 
attains,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  Never  was 
it  known,  that  an  aristocracy,  which  was  haughty 
and  tyrannical  in  one  century,  became  easy  and 
mild  in  the  next.  In  effect,  the  yoke  of  this  spe- 
cies of  government  is  so  galling,  tnat  whenever  the 
people  have  got  the  least  power,  they  have  shaken 
it  off  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  established 
a  popular  form.  And  when  they  have  not  had 
strength  enough  to  support  themselves,  they  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  despotism,  as 
the  more  eligible  of  the  two  evils.  This  latter 
was  the  case  of  Denmark,  which  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  oppression  of  its  nobility,  in  the  strong 
hold  of  arbitrary  power.  Poland  has  at  present 
the  name  of  republick,  and  it  is  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratick  form ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  tlie  little 
finger  of  this  government  is  heavier  than  the 
loins  of  arbitrary  power  in  most  nations.  The 
people  are  not  only  politically,  but  personally, 
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dd  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity, 
blick  of  Venice  is  somewhat  more  mode- 
:  even  here,  so  heavy  is  the  aristocratick 
it  the  nobles  have  been  obliged  to  ener- 
gpirit  of  their  subjects  by  every  sort  of 
Ty ;  tliey  have  denied  them  the  liberty 
y  and  they  have  made  them  amends,  by 
ise  soul  will  think  a  more  valuable  liberty, 
nly  allowing,  but  encouraging  them  to 
lemselves  in  the  most  scandalous  manner, 
sider  their  subjects  as  the  farmer  does 
le  keeps  to  feast  upon.  He  holds  him 
s  stye,  but  allows  him  to  wallow  as  much 
ises  in  his  beloved  filth  and  gluttony.  So 
usly  debauched  a  people  as  that  of  Venice 
Det  with  no  where  else.  High,  low,  men, 
clergy,  and  laity,  are  all  alike.  The 
ability  are  no  less  afraid  of  one  another, 
y  are  of  the  people ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
tically  enervate  their  own  body  by  tlie 
sminate  luxury  by  which  they  corrupt 

i'ects.  They  are  impoverished  by  every 
ich  can  be  invented  ;  and  they  are  kept 
stual  terrour  by  tlie  horrours  of  a  state-in- 
Here  you  see  a  people  deprived  of  all 
freedom,  and  tyrannized  over  by  about 
isand  men ;  and  yet  this  body  of  two 
are  so  far  from  enjoying  any  liberty  by 
ction  of  the  rest,  that  they  are  in  an  in- 
sverer  state  of  slavery ;  they  make  them- 
i  most  degenerate  and  unhappy  of  man- 
'  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  they  may 
effectually  contribute  to  the  misery  of  a 
Ltion.  In  short,  the  regular  and  me- 
proceedings  of  an  aristocracy  are  more 
le  than  the  very  excesses  of  a  despotism^ 
;eneral,  much  further  from  any  remedy, 
my  Lord,  we  have  pursued  aristocracy 
ts  whole  progress ;  we  have  seen  the  seeds, 
th,  and  the  fruit.  It  could  boast  none 
dvantages  of  a  despotism,  miserable  as 
vantages  were,  and  it  was  overloaded  with 
ranee  of  mischiefs,  unkno¥ni  even  to  des- 
self.  In  effect,  it  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
yranny.  This  form  therefore  could  be 
•roved,  even  in  speculation,  by  those  who 
iible  of  thinking,  and  could  be  less  borne 
ze  by  any  who  were  capable  of  feeling. 
,  the  fruitful  policy  of  man  was  not  yet 
1.  He  had  yet  another  farthing-candle 
the  deficiencies  of  the  sun.  This  was  the 
m,  known  by  political  writers  under  the 
iemocracy.  Here  the  people  transacted 
c  business,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in 
I  persons :  their  laws  were  made  by  them- 
id  upon  any  failure  of  duty,  their  officers 
^untable  to  themselves,  and  to  them  only, 
jearance,  they  had  secured  by  this  method 
ntages  of  order  and  good  government, 
paying  tlieir  liberty  for  the  purchase. 
'  Lord,  we  are  come  to  the  master- piece 
an  refinement,  and  Roman  solidity,  a 
rovemment.  The  earliest  and  most  cele- 
qoibus  moris  ilUcita  minuri,  pone  etiun  tub  malis 


brated  republick  of  this  model  was  that  of  Athens. 
It  was  constructed  by  no  less  an  artist  than  the 
celebrated  poet  and  philosopher,  Solon.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  political  vessel  launched  from  the 
stocks,  than  it  overset,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  builder.  A  tyranny  immediately  supervened; 
not  by  a  foreign  conquest,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  a  democracy. 
An  artful  man  became  popular,  the  people  had 
power  in  their  hands,  and  tney  devolved  a  consi- 
derable share  of  their  power  upon  their  favourite ; 
and  the  only  use  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to 
plunge  those  who  gave  it  into  slavery.  Accident 
restored  their  liberty,  and  the  same  good  fortune 
produced  men  of  uncommon  abilities  and  uncom- 
mon virtues  amongst  them.  But  these  abilities 
were  suffered  to  be  of  little  service  either  to  their 
possessors  or  to  the  state.  Some  of  these  men,  for 
whose  sakes  alone  we  read  their  history,  they 
banished ;  others  they  imprisoned ;  and  all  they 
treated  with  various  circumstances  of  the  most 
shameful  ingratitude.  Republicks  have  many 
things  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  none 
more  tlian  this.  A  shining  merit  is  ever  hated  or 
suspected  in  a  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  a 
court ;  and  all  services  done  the  state  are  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  to  the  rulers,  whether  sultans 
or  senators.  The  Ostracism  at  Athens  was  built 
upon  this  principle.  The  giddy  people,  whom  we 
have  now  under  consideration,  being  elated  with 
some  flashes  of  success  which  they  owed  to 
nothing  less  than  any  merit  of  their  own,  began 
to  tyrannize  over  their  equals,  who  had  associated 
with  them  for  their  common  defence.  With  their 
prudence  they  renounced  all  appearance  of  justice. 
They  entered  into  wars  rashly  and  wantonly.  If 
they  were  unsuccessful,  instead  of  growing  wiser 
by  their  misfortune,  they  threw  the  whole  blame 
of  their  own  misconduct  on  the  minister^  who 
had  advised,  and  the  generals  who  had  conducted, 
those  wars ;  until  by  degrees  they  had  cut  off  all 
who  could  serve  them  in  their  councils  or  their 
battles.  If  at  any  times  these  wars  had  an  hap- 
pier issue,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  deal  with  them 
on  account  of  their  pride  and  insolence.  Furious 
in  their  adversity,  tyrannical  in  their  successes, 
a  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his 
defence  before  the  people,  than  to  plan  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  general,  under  the  horrid  despotism  of  the 
Roman  emperours,  to  be  ill  received  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  services.  Agricola  is  a  strong 
instance  of  this.  No  man  had  done  greater  things, 
nor  with  more  honest  ambition.  Yet,  on  his  re- 
turn to  court,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  Rome  with 
all  the  secresy  of  a  criminal.  He  went  to  the 
palace,  not  like  a  victorious  commander  who  had 
merited  and  might  demand  the  greatest  rewards, 
but,  like  an  offender  who  had  come  to  supplicate  a 
pardon  for  his  crimes.  His  reception  was  answer- 
able ;  ^'  Exccptusgue  brevi  osculo  et  nuUo  ser- 
''  money  turba  servientium  immixtus  est."  Yet  in 
that  worst  season  of  this  worst  of  monarchical  * 
prindpiboi  magnos  viros,  &c.   See  4S,  to  the  end  of  it 
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tyrannies,  modesty,  discretion,  and  coolness  of 
temper,  formed  some  kind  of  security  even  for 
the  highest  merit.  But  at  Athens,  the  nicest  and 
best  studied  behaviour  was  not  a  sufficient  guard 
for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Some  of  their  bravest 
commanders  were  obliged  to  fly  their  country, 
some  to  enter  into  the  service  of  its  enemies,  rather 
than  abide  a  popular  determination  on  their  con- 
duct, lest  as  one  of  them  said,  their  giddiness 
might  make  the  people  condemn  where  they  meant 
to  acquit ;  to  throw  in  a  black  bean  even  when 
they  intended  a  white  one. 

The  Athenians  made  a  very  rapid  progress  to 
the  most  enormous  excesses.  The  people,  under 
no  restraint,  soon  grew  dissolute,  luxurious,  and 
idle.  They  renounced  all  labour,  and  began  to 
subsist  themselves  from  the  publick  revenues.  They 
lost  all  concern  for  their  common  honour  or  safety, 
and  could  bear  no  advice  that  tended  to  reform 
them.  At  this  time  truth  became  offensive  to 
those  lords  the  people,  and  most  highly  dangerous 
to  the  speaker.  The  orators  no  longer  ascended 
the  rostrum,  but  to  corrupt  them  furUier  with  tlie 
most  fulsome  adulation.  These  orators  were  all 
bribed  by  foreign  princes  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  besides  its  own  parties,  in  this  city 
there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones  too,  for  the 
Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians,  supported 
each  of  them  by  one  or  more  demagogues  pen- 
sioned and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service.  The 
people,  forgetful  of  all  virtue  and  publick  spirit, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  their  orators 
(these  courtiers  of  republicks,  and  endowed  with 
the  distinguishing  characteristicks  of  all  other  cour- 
tiers) this  people,  I  say,  at  last  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  madness,  that  they  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately, by  an  express  law,  made  it  capital  for  any 
man  to  propose  an  application  of  the  immense 
sums  squandered  in  publick  shows,  even  to  the  most 
necessary  purposes  of  the  state.  When  you  see 
the  people  of  this  republick  banishing  and  murder- 
ing their  best  and  ablest  citizens,  dissipating  the 
publick  treasure  with  the  most  senseless  extrava- 
gance, and  spending  their  whole  time,  as  spectators 
or  actors,  in  playing,  fiddling,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, does  it  not,  my  Lord,  strike  your  imagination 
with  the  image  of  a  sort  of  complex  Nero  ?  And 
does  it  not  strike  you  with  the  greater  horrour, 
when  you  observe,  not  one  man  only,  but  a  whole 
city,  grown  drunk  with  pride  and  power,  running 
wiUi  a  rage  of  iblly  into  the  same  mean  and 
senseless  debauchery  and  extravagance  ?  But  if 
this  people  resembled  Nero  in  their  extravagance, 
much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed 
him  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  times  in  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth,  a  king  of  Egypt 
sent  them  a  donation  of  com.  This  they  were 
mean  enough  to  accept.  And  had  the  Egyptian 
prince  intended  the  ruin  of  this  city  of  wicked 
bedlamites,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effec- 
tual method  to  do  it,  than  by  such  an  ensnaring 
largess.  The  distribution  of  this  bounty  caused  a 
quarrel ;  the  majority  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  into 


the  title  of  the  citizens ;  and  upon  a  Tain  pretence 
of  illegitimacy,  newly  and  occasionally  set  up, 
they  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  royal  donation 
no  less  than  five  thousand  of  their  own  body. 
They  went  further ;  they  disfranchised  them ;  and 
having  once  begun  with  an  act  of  injustice,  the? 
could  set  no  bounds  to  it.     Not  content  with 
cutting  them  off  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  thej 
plundered  these  unfortunate  wretches  of  all  their 
substance ;  and,  to  crown  this  master-piece  of  vio- 
lence and  tyranny,  they  actually  sold  every  man 
of  the  five  thousand  as  slaves  in  the  publick  mar- 
ket.    Observe,  my  Lord,  that  the  five  thousand 
we  here  speak  of  were  cut  off  from  a  body  of 
no  more  dian  nineteen  thousand ;  for  the  entire 
number  of  citizens  was  no  greater  at  that  time. 
Could  the  tyrant  who  wished  the  Roman  peq>le 
but  one  neck ;  could  the  tyrant  Caligula  himself 
have  done,  nay,  he  could  scarcely  wish  for,  a 
greater  mischief,  than  to  have  cut  off,  at  one 
stroke,  a  fourth  of  his  people  ?   Or  has  the  emehy 
of  that  series  of  sanguine  tyrants,  the  Csesan,  ever 
presented  such  a  piece  of  flagrant  and  extensive 
wickedness  ?  The  whole  history  of  this  celebrated 
republick  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness,  folly,  in- 
gratitude, injustice,  tumult,  violence,  and  tyrumy, 
and,  ind^,  of  every  species  of  wickednev  that 
can  well  be  imagined.    This  was  a  city  of  wwt 
men,  in  which  a  minister  could  not  exercise  his 
functions;  a  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  a 
general  did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  bat- 
tle ;  a  learned  nation  in  which  a  philosopher  cookl 
not  venture  on  a  free  enquiry.    This  was  the  city 
which  banished  Themistocles,  starved  Aristides, 
forced  into  exile  Miltiades,  drove  ont  Anaxagoras, 
and  poisoned  Socrates.    This  was  a  city  which 
changed   the  form  of  its  government  with  the 
moon ;  eternal  conspiracies,  revolutions  daily,  no- 
thing fixed  and  established.     A  republick,  as  ai 
antient  philosopher  has  observed,  is  no  one  speciei 
of  government,  but  a  magazine  of  every  spedu : 
here  you  find  every  sort  of  it,  and  that  in  die 
worst  .form.     As  there  is  a  perpetual  change,  one 
rising  and   the  other  falling,  you  have  all  the 
violence  and  wicked  policy  by  which  a  beginnnf^ 
power  must  always  acquire  its  strength,  and  all 
the  weakness  by  which  falling  states  are  brov^t 
to  a  complete  destruction. 

Rome  has  a  more  venerable  aspect  than  Adiens ; 
and  she  conducted  her  affairs,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  ruin  and  oppression  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world,  with  greater  wisdom  and  more  mii- 
formity.  But  the  domestick  economy  of  these 
two  states  was  nearly  or  altogether  the  same.  An 
internal  dissension  constancy  tore  to  pieces  the 
bowels  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  You  find 
the  same  confusion,  the  same  factions,  which  sub- 
sisted at  Athens,  the  same  tumults,  the  same  revo- 
lutions, and  in  fine,  the  same  slavery ;  if  periiaps 
their  former  condition  did  not  deserve  that  name 
altogether  as  well.  All  other  republicks  were 
of  the  same  character.  Florence  was  a  transcript 
of  Athens.  And  the  modem  republicks,  as  they 
approach  more  or  less  to  the  democratick  fcnh 
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partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
1  have  described. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  artificial  society ;  and  we 
have  shewn  them,  however  they  may  differ  in  name, 
or  in  some  slight  circumstances,  to  be  all  alike  in 
effect :  in  effect,  to  be  all  tyrannies.  But  suppose 
we  were  inclined  to  make  Uie  most  ample  conces- 
sions ;  let  us  concede  Athens,  Rome,  Carthage,'  and 
two  or  three  more  of  the  antient,  and  as  many  of 
the  modem,  commonwealths,  to  have  been,  or  to 
be,  free  and  happy,  and  to  owe  their  freedom  and 
happiness  to  their  political  constitution.  Yet,  al- 
lowing all  this,  what  defence  does  this  make  for 
artificial  society  in  general,  that  these  inconsider- 
able spots  of  the  globe  have  for  some  short  space 
of  time  stood  as  exceptions  to  a  charge  so  general  ? 
Bat  when  we  call  these  governments  free,  or  con- 
cede that  their  citizens  were  happier  than  those 
which  lived  under  different  forms,  it  is  merely  ex 
abundanti.  For  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken, 
if  we  really  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
which  filled  these  cities,  enioyal  even  that  nomi- 
nal political  freedom  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
much  already.  In  reality,  they  had  no  part  of  it. 
In  Athens  there  were  usually  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  freemen :  this  was  the  utmost.  But  the 
slaves  usually  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  sometimes  to  a  great  many  more.  The  free- 
men of  Sparta  and  Rome  were  not  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  those  whom  they  held  in  a  slavery 
even  more  terrible  than  the  Athenian.  There- 
fore state  the  matter  fairly  :  the  free  states  never 
formed,  though  they  were  taken  altogether,  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  the  free- 
men in  these  states  were  never  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  people,  and  the  time  they  subsisted  is 
scarce  any  thing  in  that  immense  ocean  of  duration 
in  which  time  and  slavery  are  so  nearly  commen- 
surate. Therefore  call  these  free  states,  or  popular 
governments,  or  what  you  please ;  when  we  con- 
sider the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  and  regard 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  they  must  appear 
in  reality  and  truth,  no  better  than  pitiful  and 
oppressive  oligarchies. 

After  so  fair  an  examen,  wherein  nothing  has 
been  exagg^erated ;  no  fact  produced  which  cannot 
be  proved,  and  none  which  has  been  produced 
in  any  wise  forced  or  strained,  while  thousands 
have,  for  brevity,  been  omitted ;  after  so  candid 
a  discussion  in  all  respects ;  what  slave  so  passive, 
what  bigot  so  blind,  what  enthusiast  so  headlong, 
what  politician  so  hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in 
defence  of  a  system  calculated  for  a  curse  to  man- 
kind ?  a  curse  under  which  they  smart  and  groan 
to  this  hour,  without  thoroughly  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  wanting  understanding 
or  courage  to  supply  the  remedy. 

I  need  not  excuse  myself  to  your  Lordship,  nor, 
I  think,  to  any  honest  man,  for  the  zeal  I  have 
shewn  in  this  caose ;  for  it  is  an  honest  zeal,  and 
m  a  good  cause.  I  have  defended  natural  religion 
against  a  confederacy  of  atheists  and  divines.  I 
DOW  plead  for  natural  society  against  politicians. 


and  for  natural  reason  against  all  three.  When 
the  world  is  in  a  fitter  temper  than  it  is  at  present 
to  hear  truth,  or  when  I  shall  be  more  indifferent 
about  its  temper,  my  thoughts  may  become  more 
publick.  In  the  mean  time,  let  dicm  repose  in 
my  own  bosom,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  such  men 
as  are  fit  to  be  initiated  in  the  sober  mysteries  of 
truth  and  reason.  My  antagonists  have  already 
done>as  much  as  I  could  desire.  Parties  in  reli- 
gion and  politicks  make  sufficient  discoveries  con- 
cerning each  other,  to  give  a  sober  man  a  proper 
caution  against  them  all.  The  monarchick,  and 
aristocratical,  and  popular,  partisans,  have  been 
jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each  other 
absurd  and  inconvenient.  In  vain  you  tell  me 
that  artificial  government  is  good,  but  that  I  fall 
out  only  with  the  abuse.  The  thing !  the  thing 
itself  is  the  abuse !  Observe,  my  Lord,  I  pray 
you,  that  grand  errour  upon  which  all  artificial 
legislative  power  is  founded.  It  was  observed, 
that  men  had  ungovernable  passions,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  violence  they 
might  offer  to  each  other.  They  appointed  go- 
vemours  over  them  for  this  reason  !  But  a  worse 
and  more  perplexing  difficulty  arises,  how  to  be 
defended  against  the  govemours  ?  Quia,  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes  ?  In  vain  they  change  flrom  a  sin- 
gle person  to  a  few.  These  few  have  the  passions 
of  tne  one  ;  and  they  unite  to  strengthen  them- 
selves, and  to  secure  the  gratification  of  their  law- 
less passions  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good. 
In  vain  do  we  fly  to  the  many.  The  case  is  worse ; 
their  passions  are  less  under  the  government  of 
reason,  they  are  augmented  by  the  contagion, 
and  defended  against  all  attacks  by  their  multi- 
tude. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  mention  of  the 
mixed  form  of  government,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  very  obvious  to  your  Lordship.  But  my  cau- 
tion can  avail  me  but  little.  You  will  not  fail  to 
urge  it  against  me  in  favour  of  political  society. 
You  will  not  fail  to  shew  how  the  errours  of  the 
several  simple  modes  are  corrected  by  a  mixture 
of  all  of  them,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  seve- 
ral powers  in  such  a  state.  I  confess,  my  Lord, 
that  this  has  been  long  a  darling  mistake  of  my 
own ;  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  I  have  made 
to  truth,  this  has  been  by  far  the  greatest.  When 
I  confess  that  I  think  this  notion  a  mistake,  I 
know  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  reasons  are  like  liquors,  and  there  are  some 
of  such  a  nature  as  none  but  strong  heads  can 
bear.  There  are  few  with  whom  I  can  commu- 
nicate so  freely  as  with  Pope.  But  Pope  cannot 
bear  every  truth.  He  has  a  timidity  which  hin- 
ders the  full  exertion  of  his  fieu:ulties,  almost  as 
effectually  as  bigotry  cramps  those  of  the  general 
herd  of  mankind.  But  whoever  is  a  genuine  fol- 
lower of  truth  keeps  his  eye  steady  upon  his  guide, 
indifferent  whither  he  is  led,  provided  that  she  is 
the  leader.  And,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  properly  con- 
sidered, it  were  infinitely  better  to  remain  pos- 
sessed by  the  whole  legion  of  vulgar  mistakes, 
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than  to  reject  some,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
tain a  fondness  for  others  altogether  as  absurd 
and  irrational.  The  first  has  at  least  a  consist- 
encVy  that  makes  a  man,  however  erroneously, 
uniform  at  least ;  but  the  latter  way  of  proceed- 
ing is  such  an  inconsistent  chimera  and  jumble  of 
philosophy,  and  vulgar  prejudice,  that  hardly  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  can  be  conceived.  Let  us 
therefore  freely,  and  without  fear  or  prejudice, 
examine  this  last  contrivance  of  policy.  And, 
without  considering  how  near  the  quick  our  in- 
struments may  come,  let  us  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

First  then,  all  men  are  agreed  that  this  junc- 
tion of  regal,  aristocratick,  and  popular  power, 
must  form  a  very  complex,  nice,  and  intricate 
machine,  which  being  composed  of  such  a  variety 
of  parts,  with  such  opposite  tendencies  and  move- 
ments, it  must  be  liable  on  every  accident  to  be 
disordered.  To  speak  without  metaphor,  such  a 
government  must  be  liable  to  frequent  cabals, 
tumults,  and  revolutions,  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion. These  are  undoubtedly  as  ill  effects  as  can 
happen  in  a  society ;  for  in  such  a  case,  the  close- 
ness acquired  by  community,  instead  of  serving 
for  mutual  defence,  serves  only  to  increase  the 
danger.  Such  a  system  is  like  a  city,  where  trades 
that  require  constant  fires  are  much  exercised, 
where  the  houses  are  built  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, ^nd  where  they  stand  extremely  close. 

In  the  second  place,  the  several  constituent  parts 
having  their  distinct  rights,  and  these  many  of 
them  so  necessary  to  be  determined  with  exact- 
ness, are  yet  so  indeterminate  in  their  nature,  that 
it  becomes  a  new  and  constant  source  of  debate 
and  confusion.  Hence  it  is,  that  whilst  the  busi- 
ness of  government  should  be  carrying  on,  the 
question  is.  Who  has  a  right  to  exercise  this  or 
that  function  of  it,  or  what  men  have  power  to 
keep  their  offices  in  any  function  ?  Whilst  this 
contest  continues,  and  whilst  the  balance  in  any 
sort  continues,  it  has  never  any  remission  ;  all 
manner  of  abuses  and  villainies  in  officers  remain 
unpunished  ;  the  greatest  frauds  and  robberies  in 
the  publick  revenues  are  committed  in  defiance  of 
justice ;  and  abuses  grow,  by  time  and  impunity, 
into  customs;  until  they  prescribe  against  the 
laws,  and  grow  too  inveterate  often  to  admit  a 
cure,  unless  such  as  may  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Thirdly,  the  several  parts  of  this  species  of 
government,  though  united,  preserve  Ae  spirit 
which  each  form  has  separately.  Kings  are  am- 
bitious ;  the  nobility  haughty ;  and  the  populace 
tumultuous  and  ungovernable.  Each  party,  how- 
ever in  appearance  peaceable,  carries  on  a  design 
upon  the  others  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  in 
all  questions,  whether  concerning  foreign  or  do- 
mestick  affairs,  the  whole  generally  turns  more 
upon  some  party-matter  than  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  whether  such  a  step  will  diminish 
or  augment  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  how  far  the 
privileges  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  be  extended 
or  restricted  by  it.  And  these  questions  are  con- 
stantly resolved,  without  any  consideration  of  the 


merits  of  the  cause,  merely  as  the  parties  who 
uphold  these  jarring  interests  may  chance  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  as  they  prevail,  the  buance  is  overset, 
now  upon  one  side,  now  upon  the  other,  lie 
government  is,  one  day,  arbitrary  power  in  a 
single  person ;  another  a  juggling  confederacy  of 
a  few  to  cheat  the  prince  and  enslave  the  people ; 
and  the  third,  a  frantick  and  unmanageable  de- 
mocracy. The  great  instrument  of  all  these 
changes,  and  what  infuses  a  peculiar  venom  into 
all  of  them,  is  party.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
what  the  principles  of  any  party,  or  what  their 
pretensions  are ;  the  spirit  which  actuates  all  par- 
ties is  the  same ;  the  spirit  of  ambition,  of  self- 
interest,  of  oppression,  and  treachery.  This  spirit 
entirely  reverses  all  the  principles  which  a  bene- 
volent nature  has  erected  withm  us ;  all  honesty, 
all  equal  justice,  and  even  the  ties  of  natural  so- 
ciety, the  natural  affections.  In  a  word,  my  Lord, 
we  have  all  seen,  and,  if  any  outward  considera- 
tions were  worthy  the  lasting  concern  of  a  wise 
man,  we  have  some  of  us  felt,  such  oppresnon 
from  party  government  as  no  other  tyranny  can 
parallel.  We  behold  daily  the  most  important 
rights,  rights  upon  which  all  the  others  depend, 
we  behold  these  rights  determined  in  the  last 
resort  without  the  least  attention  even  to  the  ap- 
pearance or  colour  of  justice ;  we  behold  this 
without  emotion,  because  we  have  grown  up  in 
the  constant  view  of  such  practices ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  a  man  requested  to  be  a 
knave  and  a  traitor,  with  as  much  indiffsrence  as 
if  the  most  ordinary  favour  were  asked  ;  and  we 
hear  this  request  refiised,  not  because  it  is  a  most 
unjust  and  unreasonable  desire,  but,  because  this 
worthy  has  already  engaged  his  injustice  to  an- 
other. These  and  many  more  points  I  am  far  from 
spreading  to  their  full  extent.  You  are  sensible 
that  I  do  not  put  forth  half  my  strength;  and 
you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  A  man 
is  allowed  sufficient  freedom  of  thought,  provided 
he  knows  how  to  chuse  his  subject  properly.  Yoo 
may  criticise  freely  upon  the  Cninese  constitution, 
and  observe  with  as  much  severity  as  you  please 
upon  the  absurd  tricks,  or  destructive  bigotry  of 
the  bonzees.  But  the  scene  is  changed  as  you 
come  homeward,  and  atheism  or  treason  may  be 
the  names  given  in  Britain,  to  what  would  be  rea- 
son and  truth  if  asserted  of  China.  I  submit  to 
the  condition,  and  though  I  have  a  notorious  ad- 
vantage before  me,  I  wave  the  pursuit.  For  else, 
my  Lord,  it  is  very  obvious  what  a  picture  might 
be  drawn  of  the  excesses  of  party  eyen  in  oar 
own  nation.  I  could  shew,  that  tlie  same  faction 
has,  in  one  reign,  promoted  popular  sediticms, 
and,  in  the  next,  been  a  patron  of  tyranny:  I 
could  shew,  that  they  have  all  of  them  betrayed 
the  publick  safety  at  all  times,  and  have  very  fre- 
quently with  equal  perfidy  made  a  market  of  their 
own  cause,  and  their  own  associates.  I  could  diew 
how  vehemently  they  have  contended  for  names, 
and  how  silently  they  have  passed  over  thmgsof 
the  last  importance.  'And  I  could  demonstrate, 
that  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  all 
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this  mischief,  nay,  that  they  themselves  had  their 
origin  and  growth  from  that  complex  form  of 
government  which  we  are  wisely  taught  to  look 
upon  as  so  great  a  blessing.  Revolve,  my  Lord, 
our  history  from  the  conquest.  We  scarcely  ever 
had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence,  had  not 
made  some  infringement  on  the  constitution.  We 
scarcely  ever  had  a  parliament  which  knew,  when 
it  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  royal  authority, 
how  to  set  limits  to  its  own.  Evils  we  have  had 
continually  calling  for  reformation,  and  reforma- 
tions more  grievous  than  any  evils.  Our  boasted 
liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  sometimes  giddi- 
ly set  up,  and  ever  precariously  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  ;  it  has  only  been  kept  alive  by  the 
blasts  of  continual  feuds,  wars,  and  conspiracies. 
In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  scaffold  so  often 
blushed  with  the  blood  of  its  nobility.  Confisca- 
tions, banishments,  attainders,  executions,  make  a 
lai^  part  of  the  history  of  such  of  our  families  as 
are  not  utterly  extinguished  by  them.  Formerly 
indeed  things  had  a  more  ferocious  appearance 
than  they  have  at  this  day.  In  these  early  and 
unrefined  ages,  the  jarring  part  of  a  certain  chao- 
tick  constitution  supported  their  several  preten- 
sions by  the  sword.  Experience  and  policy  have 
since  taught  other  methods. 

At  nunc  res  agitur  tenui  pulmone  rubeta. 

But  how  far  corruption,  venality,  the  contempt  of 
honour,  the  oblivion  of  all  duty  to  our  country, 
and  the  most  abandoned  pubiick  prostitution,  are 
preferable  to  the  more  glaring  and  violent  effects 
of  faction,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  Sure 
I  am  tliat  they  are  very  great  evils. 

I  have  done  with  the  forms  of  government. 
During  the  course  of  my  enquiry  you  may  have 
observed  a  very  material  difference  between  my 
manner  of  reasoning  and  that  which  is  in  use 
amongst  the  abettors  of  artificial  society.  They 
form  their  plans  upon  what  seems  most  eligible  to 
their  imaginations,  for  the  ordering  of  mankind. 
I  discover  the  mistakes  in  those  plans,  from  the 
real  known  consequences  which  have  resulted  from 
them.  They  have  enlisted  reason  to  fight  against 
itself,  and  employ  its  whole  force  to  prove  that 
it  is  an  insufficient  guide  to  them  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives.  But  unhappily  for  us,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  have  deviated  from  the  plain  rule  of 
our  nature,  and  turned  our  reason  against  itself, 
in  that  proportion  have  we  increased  the  follies 
and  miseries  of  mankind.  The  more  deeply  we 
penetrate  into  tlie  labyrinth  of  art,  the  furtlier  we 
find  ourselves  from  those  ends  for  which  we  en- 
tered it.  This  has  happened  in  almost  every 
species  of  artificial  society,  and  in  all  times.  We 
found,  or  we  thought  we  found,  an  inconvenience 
in  having  every  man  the  judge  of  his  own  cause. 
Therefore  judges  were  set  up,  at  first,  with  dis- 
cretionary powers.  But  it  was  soon  found  a 
miserable  slavery  to  have  our  lives  and  properties 
precarious,  and  hanging  upon  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men.  Wc  fled 
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to  laws  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  By  tliese  we 
persuaded  ourselves  we  might  know  with  some 
certainty  upon  what  ground  we  stood.  But  lo ! 
differences  arose  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  brought  back  to 
our  old  incertitude.  New  laws  were  made  to  ex- 
pound the  old ;  and  new  difficulties  arose  upon 
the  new  laws;  as  words  multiplied,  opportunities 
of  cavilling  upon  them  multiplied  also.  Then  re- 
course was  had  to  notes,  comments,  glosses,  re- 
ports, responsa  prudentum,  learned  readings : 
eagle  stood  against  eagle ;  authority  was  set  up 
against  authority.  Some  were  allured  by  the 
modem,  others  reverenced  the  antient.  The  new 
were  more  enlightened,  the  old  were  more  vene- 
rable. Some  adopted  the  comment,  others  stuck 
to  the  text.  The  confusion  increased,  the  mist 
thickened,  until  it  could  be  discovered  no  longer 
what  was  allowed  or  forbidden,  what  things  were 
in  property,  and  what  common.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty, (uncertain  even  to  the  professors,  an  Egyp- 
tian darkness  to  the  rest  of  mankind)  the  con- 
tending parties  felt  themselves  more  effectually 
ruined  by  the  delay  than  they  could  have  been  by 
the  injustice  of  any  decision.  Our  inheritances 
are  become  a  prize  for  disputation  ;  and  disputes 
and  litigations  are  become  an  inheritance. 

The  professors  of  artificial  law  have  always 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  professors  of  artifi- 
cial theology.  As  their  end,  in  confounding  the 
reason  of  man,  and  abridging  his  natural  freedom, 
is  exactly  the  same,  they  have  adjusted  the  means 
to  that  end  in  a  way  entirely  similar.  The  divine 
thunders  out  his  anathemas  with  more  noise  and 
terrour  against  the  breach  of  one  of  his  positive 
institutions,  or  the  neglect  of  some  of  his  trivial 
forms,  than  against  the  neglect  or  breach  of  those 
duties  and  commandments  of  natural  religion, 
which  by  tliese  forms  and  institutions  he  pretends 
to  enforce.  The  lawyer  has  his  forms,  and  his 
positive  institutions  too,  and  he  adheres  to  them 
with  a  veneration  altogether  as  religious.  The 
worst  cause  cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  liti- 
gant, as  his  advocate's  or  attorney's  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  these  forms.  A  law-suit  is  like  an  ill- 
managed  dispute,  in  which  the  first  object  is  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  the  parties  end  upon  a  matter 
wholly  foreign  to  that  on  which  they  began.  In 
a  law-suit  the  question  is,  who  has  a  right  to  a 
certain  house  or  farm  ?  And  this  question  is  daily 
determined,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  the  right, 
but  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  some  forms 
of  words  in  use  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe, 
about  which  there  is  even  amongst  themselves  such 
a  disagreement,  that  the  most  experienced  veterans 
in  the  profession  can  never  be  positively  assured 
that  they  are  not  mistaken. 

Let  us  expostulate  with  these  learned  sages, 
these  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice.  Are 
we  judges  of  our  own  property  ?  By  no  means. 
You  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  blindfold  goddess,  inform  me  whether  I  have 
a  right  to  eat  the  bread  I  have  earned  by  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  or  the  sweat  of  my  brow  ?  Tlic 
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grave  doctor  answers  me  in  the  affirmative ;  the 
reverend  serjeant  replies  in  the  negative;  the 
learned  barrister  reasons  upon  one  side  and  upon 
the  other,  and  concludes  nothing.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  An  antagonist  starts  up  and  presses  me  hard. 
I  enter  the  field,  and  retain  these  three  persons  to 
defend  my  cause.  My  cause,  which  two  farmers 
from  the  plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour, 
takes  the  court  twenty  years.  I  am  however  at 
the  end  of  my  labour,  and  have  in  reward  for  all 
my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judgment  in  my  favour. 
But  hold — a  sagacious  commander,  in  the  adver- 
sary's army,  has  found  a  flaw  in  the  proceeding. 
My  triumph  is  turned  into  mourning.  I  have 
used  or,  instead  of  and,  or  some  mistake,  small  in 
appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  consequences ;  and 
have  the  whole  of  my  success  quashed  in  a  writ  of 
errour.  I  remove  my  suit ;  I  shift  from  court  to 
court ;  I  fly  from  equity  to  law,  and  from  law  to 
equity ;  equal  uncertainty  attends  me  every  where ; 
and  a  mistake  in  which  I  had  no  share,  decides  at 
once  upon  my  liberty  and  property,  sending  me 
from  the  court  to  a  prison,  and  adjudging  my 
family  to  beggary  and  famine.  I  am  innocent, 
gentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  your 
science.  I  never  darkened  it  with  absurd  and 
contradictory  notions,  nor  confounded  it  with 
chicane  and  sophistry.  You  have  excluded  me 
from  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  my  own  cause ; 
the  science  was  too  deep  for  me ;  I  acknowledged 
it ;  but  it  was  too  deep  even  for  yourselves :  you 
have  made  the  way  so  intricate,  that  you  are 
yourselves  lost  in  it ;  you  err,  and  you  punish  me 
for  your  errours. 

The  delay  of  the  law  is,  your  Lordship  will  tell 
me,  a  trite  topick,  and  which  of  its  abuses  have 
not  been  too  severely  felt  not  to  be  complained  of? 
A  man's  property  is  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
his  support ;  and,  therefore,  to  delay  a  determina- 
tion concerning  that,  is  the  worst  injustice,  because 
it  cuts  off  the  very  end  and  purpose  for  which  I 
applied  to  the  judicature  for  relief.  Quite  contrary 
in  the  case  of  a  man's  life ;  there  the  determination 
can  hardly  be  too  much  protracted.  Mistakes 
in  this  case  are  as  often  fallen  into  as  many  other ; 
and  if  the  judgment  is  sudden,  the  mistakes  are 
the  most  irretrievable  of  all  others.  Of  this  the 
gentlemen  of  the  robe  are  themselves  sensible,  and 
they  have  brought  it  into  a  maxim.  De  morte 
kaminis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longa.  But  what  could 
have  induced  them  to  reverse  the  rules,  and  to 
contradict  that  reason  which  dictated  them,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  guess.  A  point  concerning  pro- 
perty, which  ought,  for  the  reasons  I  just  men- 
tioned, to  be  most  speedily  decided,  frequently 
exercises  the  wit  of  successions  of  lawyers,  for 
many  generations.  Multa  viritm  volvens  durando 
SiBcula  vincif.  But  the  question  concerning  a 
man's  life,  that  great  question  in  which  no  delay 
ought  to  be  counted  tedious,  is  commonly  deter- 
mined in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity should  l)e  inseparable  companions. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were 


originally  designed ;  and  they  will  answer,  that  the 
laws  were  designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor 
and  weak,  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.     But  surely  no  pretence  can  be  so  ridi- 
culous ;  a  man  might  as  well  tell  me  he  has  taken 
off  my  load,  because  he  has  changed  Uie  burthen. 
If  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  support  his  suit, 
according  to  the  vexatious  and  expensive  manner 
established  in  civilized  countries,  has  not  the  rich 
as  great  an  advantage  over  him  as  the  strong  has 
over  the  weak  in  a  state  of  nature  ?     But  we  will 
not  place  the  state  of  nature,  which  is  the  reign  of 
Grod,  in  competition  with  political  society,  which 
is  the  absurd  usurpation  of  man.     In  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  true,  that  a  man  of  superiour  force  may 
beat  or  rob  me ;  but  tlien  it  is  true,  that  I  am  at 
full  liberty  to  defend  myself,  or  make  reprisal  by 
surprise  or  by  cunning,  or  by  any  other  way  in 
which  I  may  be  superiour  to  him.  But  in  political 
society,  a  rich  man  may  rob  me  in  another  way. 
I  cannot  defend  myself;  for  money  is  the  only 
weapon  with  which  we  are  allowed  to  fight.     And 
if  I  attempt  to  avenge  myself,  the  whole  force  of 
that  society  is  ready  to  complete  my  ruin. 

A  good  parson  once  said,  that  where  mystery 
begins,  religion  ends.  Cannot  I  say,  as  truly  at 
least,  of  human  laws,  that  where  mystery  begins, 
justice  ends  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  doctors 
of  law  or  divinity  have  made  the  greater  advances 
in  the  lucrative  business  of  mystery.  The  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  theologians,  have  erected  another 
reason  besides  natural  reason ;  and  the  result  has 
been ,  another  justice  besides  natural  j  ustice.  They 
have  so  bewildered  the  world  and  themselves  in 
unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  so  per- 
plexed the  plainest  matters  with  metaphysical 
jargon,  tliat  it  carries  the  highest  danger  to  a  man 
out  of  that  profession,  to  make  the  least  step  with- 
out their  advice  and  assistance.  Thus  by  confining 
to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of 
all  men's  lives  and  properties,  they  have  reduced 
all  mankind  into  the  most  abject  and  servile  depen- 
dence. We  are  tenants  at  the  will  of  these  gentle- 
men for  every  thing ;  and  a  metaphysical  quibble 
is  to  decide  whether  the  greatest  villain  breathing 
shall  meet  his  deserts,  or  escape  with  impunity,  or 
whether  the  best  man  in  the  society  shall  not  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  con- 
dition it  affords.  In  a  word,  my  Lord,  the  in- 
justice, delay,  puerility,  false  refinement,  and 
affected  mystery  of  the  law  are  such,  that  many 
who  live  under  it  come  to  admire  and  envy  the 
expedition,  simplicity,  and  equality  of  arbitrary 
judgments.  I  need  insist  the  less  on  this  article 
to  your  Lordship,  as  you  have  frequently  lamented 
the  miseries  derived  to  us  from  artificial  law,  and 
your  candour  is  the  more  to  be  admired  and  ap- 
plauded in  this,  as  your  Lordship's  noble  house 
has  derived  its  wealth  and  its  honours  from  that 
profession. 

Before  we  finish  our  examination  of  artificial 
society,  I  shall  lead  your  Lordship  into  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  relations  which  it  gives  birth 
to,  and  the  benefits,  if  such  they  are,  which  result 
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from  these  relations.  The  most  obvious  division 
of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  no  less 
obvious,  that  the  number  of  the  former  bear  a 
great  disproportion  to  those  of  the  latter.  The 
whole  business  of  the  poor  is  to  administer  to  the 
idleness,  folly,  and  luxury  of  the  rich  ;  and  that 
of  the  rich,  in  return,  is  to  find  the  best  methods 
of  confirming  the  slavery  and  increasing  the  bur- 
thens of  the  poor.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  an 
invariable  law,  that  a  man's  acquisitions  are  in 
proportion  to  his  labours.  In  a  state  of  artificial 
society,  it  is  a  law  as  constant  and  as  invariable, 
that  those  who  labour  most  enjoy  the  fewest 
things  ;  and  that  those  who  labour  not  at  all  have 
tiie  greatest  number  of  enjoyments.  A  constitu- 
tion of  things  this,  strange  and  ridiculous  beyond 
expression  !  We  scarce  believe  a  thing  when  we 
are  told  it,  which  we  actually  see  before  our  eyes 
every  day  without  being  in  the  least  surprised.  I 
suppose  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  an  hundred  thousand  people  employed  in  lead, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines ;  these  unhappy 
wretches  scarce  ever  see  the  light  of  the  sun ;  they 
are  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  there  they 
work  at  a  severe  and  dismal  task,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  being  delivered  from  it ;  they  subsist 
upon  the  coarsest  and  worst  sort  of  fare;  they 
have  their  health  miserably  impaired,  and  their 
lives  cut  short,  by  being  perpetually  confined  in 
the  close  vapour  of  these  malignant  minerals.  An 
hundred  thousand  more  at  least  are  tortured  with- 
out remission  by  the  suffocating  smoke,  intense 
fires,  and  constant  drudgery  necessary  in  refining 
and  managing  the  products  of  those  mines.  If 
any  man  informed  us  that  two  hundred  thousand 
innocent  persons  were  condemned  to  so  intolerable 
slavery,  how  should  we  pity  the  unhappy  sufferers, 
and  how  great  would  be  our  just  indignation 
against  those  who  inflicted  so  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious a  punishment !  This  is  an  instance,  I  could 
not  wish  a  stronger — of  the  numberless  things 
which  we  pass  by  in  their  common  dress,  yet 
which  shock  us  when  they  are  nakedly  repre- 
sented. But  this  number,  considerable  as  it  is,  and 
the  slavery,  with  all  its  baseness  and  horrour, 
which  we  have  at  home,  is  nothing  to  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  affords  of  the  same  nature.  Millions 
daily  bathed  in  the  poisonous  damps  and  destruc- 
tive effluvia  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  arsenick. 
To  say  nothing  of  those  other  employments, 
those  stations  of  wretchedness  and  contempt,  in 
which  civil  society  has  placed  the  numerous  enfans 
perdus  of  her  army.  Would  any  rational  man 
submit  to  one  of  the  most  tolerable  of  these 
drudgeries,  for  all  the  artificial  enjoyments  which 
policy  has  made  to  result  from  them  ?  By  no  means. 
And  yet  need  I  suggest  to  your  Lordship,  that 
those  who  find  the  means,  and  those  who  arrive 
at  the  end,  are  not  at  all  the  same  persons.  On 
considering  the  strange  and  unaccountable  fancies 
and  contrivances  of  artificial  reason,  I  have  some- 
where called  this  earth  the  bedlam  of  our  system. 
Looking  now  upon  the  effects  of  some  of  those 
fancies,  may  we  not  with  equal  reason  call  it 
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likewise  the  Newgate  and  the  Bridewell  of  the 
universe?  Indeed  the  blindness  of  one  part  of 
mankind  co-operating  with  the  phrenzy  and  villainy 
of  tlie  other,  has  been  the  real  builder  of  this 
respectable  fabrick  of  political  society :  and  as  the 
blindness  of  mankind  has  caused  their  slavery,  in 
return  their  state  of  slavery  is  made  a  pretence  for 
continuing  them  in  a  state  of  blindness ;  for  the 
politician  will  tell  you  gravely,  that  their  life  of 
servitude  disqualifies  the  greater  part  of  the  race 
of  man  for  a  search  of  truth,  and  supplies  them 
with  no  other  than  mean  and  insufiBcient  ideas. 
This  is  but  too  true ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  which  I  blame  such  institutions. 

In  a  misery  of  this  sort,  admitting  some  few 
lenitives,  and  those  too  but  a  few,  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  tlie  whole  race  of  mankind  drudge  through 
life.  It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  in  palliation  of 
this,  that,  at  least,  the  rich  few  find  a  consider- 
able and  real  benefit  from  the  wretchedness  of  the 
many.  But  is  this  so  in  fact  ?  Let  us  examine  the 
point  with  a  little  more  attention.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rich  in  all  societies  may  be  thrown  into 
two  classes.  Tlie  first  is  of  those  who  are  power- 
ful as  well  as  rich,  and  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  vast  political  machine.  The  other  is  of  those 
who  employ  their  riches  wholly  in  the  acquisition 
of  pleasure.  As  to  the  first  sort,  their  continual 
care,  and  anxiety,  their  toilsome  days,  and  sleep- 
less nights,  are  next  to  proverbial.  These  circum- 
stances are  sufficient  almost  to  level  their  condition 
to  that  of  the  unhappy  majority ;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  place  them  in  a  far 
lower  condition.  Not  only  their  understandings 
labour  continually,  which  is  the  severest  labour, 
but  their  hearts  are  torn  by  the  worst,  most 
troublesome,  and  insatiable  of  all  passions,  by 
avarice,  by  ambition,  by  fear  and  jealousy.  No 
part  of  the  mind  has  rest.  Power  gradually  ex- 
tirpates from  the  mind  every  humane  and  gentle 
virtue.  Pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  are  Uiings 
almost  unknown  in  high  stations.  Ver<B  amiciH(B 
rarissime  inveniuntur  in  iis  qui  in  honoribus  reque 
publica  versantuTj  says  Cicero.  And  indeed 
courts  are  the  schools  where  cruelty,  pride,  dissi- 
mulation, and  treachery  are  studied  and  taught  in 
the  most  vicious  perfection.  This  is  a  point  so 
clear  and  acknowledged,  that  if  it  did  not  make 
a  necessary  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  pass  it 
by  entirely.  And  this  has  hindered  me  from 
drawing  at  full  length,  and  in  the  most  striking 
colours,  this  shocking  picture  of  the  degeneracy 
and  wretchedness  of  human  nature,  in  that  part 
which  is  vulgarly  thought  its  happiest  and  most 
amiable  state.  You  know  from  what  originals  I 
could  copy  such  pictures.  Happy  are  they  who 
know  enough  of  them  to  know  the  little  vaiue  of 
the  possessors  of  such  things,  and  of  all  that  tliey 
possess  ;  and  happy  they  who  have  been  snatch- 
ed from  that  post  of  danger  which  they  occupy, 
with  the  remains  of  their  virtue ;  loss  of  honours, 
wealth,  titles,  and  even  the  loss  of  one*s  country, 
is  nothing  in  balance  with  so  great  an  advantage. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  species  of  the  rich, 
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those  who  devote  their  time  and  fortunes  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure.  How  much  happier  are  they  ? 
Hie  pleasures  which  are  agreeable  to  nature  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  therefore  can  form  no 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  rich.  The  pleasures 
which  art  forces  up  are  seldom  sincere,  and  never 
satisfying.  What  is  worse,  this  constant  applica- 
tion to  pleasure  takes  away  from  the  enjo3rment, 
or  rather  turns  it  into  the  nature  of  a  very  bur- 
densome and  laborious  business.  It  has  conse- 
quences much  more  fatal.  It  produces  a  weak 
valetudinary  state  of  body,  attended  by  all  those 
horrid  disorders,  and  yet  more  horrid  methods  of 
cure,  which  are  the  result  of  luxury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  weak  and  ridiculous  efforts  of  human 
art  on  die  other.  The  pleasures  of  such  men  are 
scarcely  felt  as  pleasures ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  bring  on  pains  and  diseases,  which  are  felt 
but  too  severely.  The  mind  has  its  share  of 
the  misfortune ;  it  grows  lazy  and  enervate,  un- 
willing and  unable  to  search  for  tnitli,  and  utterly 
uncapable  of  knowing,  much  less  of  relishing,  real 
happiness.  The  poor  by  their  excessive  labour, 
and  the  rich  by  their  enormous  luxury,  are  set 
upon  a  level,  and  rendered  equally  ignorant  of  any 
knowledge  which  might  conduce  to  their  happi- 
ness. A  dismal  view  of  the  interiour  of  all  civil 
society  !  The  lower  part  broken  and  ground 
down  by  the  most  cruel  oppression  ;  and  the  rich 
by  their  artificial  method  of  life  bringing  worse 
evils  on  themselves,  than  their  tyranny  could  pos- 
sibly inflict  on  those  below  them.  Very  different 
is  the  prospect  of  the  natural  state .  Here  tliere  are 
no  wants  which  nature  gives,  and  in  this  state 
men  can  be  sensible  of  no  otlier  wants,  which  are 
not  to  be  supplied  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
labour ;  therefore  there  is  no  slavery.  Neither  is 
there  any  luxury,  because  no  single  man  can  sup- 
ply the  materials  of  it.  Life  is  simple,  and  there- 
fore it  is  happy. 

I  am  conscious,  my  Lord,  that  your  politician 
will  urge  in  his  defence,  that  this  unequal  state  is 
highly  useful.  That  without  dooming  some  part 
of  mankind  to  extraordinary  toil,  the  arts  which 
cultivate  life  could  not  be  exercised.  But  I  de- 
mand of  this  politician,  how  such  arts  came  to  be 
necessary  ?  He  answers,  that  civil  society  could 
not  well  exist  without  them.  So  that  these  arts 
are  necessary  to  civil  society,  and  civil  society 
necessary  again  to  these  arts.  Thus  are  we  running 
in  a  circle,  widiout  modesty,  and  without  end, 
and  making  one  errour  and  extravagance  an  excuse 
for  the  other.  My  sentiments  about  diese  arts 
and  their  cause,  I  have  often  discoursed  with  my 
friends  at  lar^e.  Pope  has  expressed  them  in 
good  verse,  where  he  talks  widi  so  much  force  of 
reason  and  elegance  of  language,  in  praise  of  the 
state  of  nature  : 

Tken  teas  not  pridt,  nor  arts  that  pride  to  aid, 
Man  waUtd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade. 

On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  if  political  society,  in 
whatever  form,  has  still  made  the  many  the  pro- 
perty of  die  few ;    if  it  has  introduced    labours 


unnecessary,  vices  and  diseases  unknown,  and  plea- 
sures incompatible  with  nature ;  if  in  all  countries 
it  abridges  the  lives  of  millions,  and  renders  those 
of  millions  more  utterly  abject  and  miserable,  shall 
we  sdll  worship  so  destnicdve  an  idol,  and  daily 
sacrifice  to  it  our  health,  our  liberty,  and  our 
peace  ?  Or  shall  we  pass  by  this  monstrous  heap 
of  absurd  notions,  and  abominable  pracdces,  think- 
ing we  have  sufficiendy  discharged  our  duty  in  ex- 
posing the  trifling  cheats,  and  ridiculous  juggles, 
of  a  few  mad,  designing,  or  ambitious  priests  ? 
Alas !  my  Lord,  we  labour  under  a  mortal  con- 
sumption, whilst  we  are  so  anxious  about  the  cure 
of  a  sore  finger.  For  has  not  this  leviathan  of 
civil  power  overflowed  the  earth  with  a  deluge 
of  blood,  as  if  he  were  made  to  disport  and 
play  therein  ?  We  have  shewn,  that  political  so- 
ciety, on  a  moderate  calculation,  has  been  the 
means  of  murdering  several  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  now  upon  the  earth,  during  its  short 
existence,  not  upwards  of  four  thousand  years  in 
any  accounts  to  be  depended  on.  But  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  odier,  and  perhaps  as  bad, 
consequence  of  these  wars;  which  have  spilled 
such  seas  of  blood,  and  reduced  so  many  millions 
to  a  merciless  slavery.  But  these  are  only  the 
ceremonies  performed  in  the  porch  of  the  political 
temple.  Much  more  horrid  ones  are  seen  as  you 
enter  it.  The  several  species  of  government  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  absurdity  of  their  consti- 
tutions, and  the  oppression  which  diey  make  their 
subjects  endure.  Take  them  under  what  form 
you  please,  they  arc  in  effect  but  a  despotism, 
and  they  fall,  both  in  effect  and  appearance  too, 
after  a  very  short  period,  into  that  cniel  and  de- 
testable species  of  tyranny :  which  I  rather  call 
it,  because  we  have  been  educated  under  another 
form,  than  that  this  is  of  worse  consequences  to 
mankind.  For  the  free  governments,  for  the 
point  of  their  space,  and  the  moment  of  their  du- 
ration, have  felt  more  confusion,  and  committed 
more  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny,  than  the  most  per- 
fect despodck  governments  which  we  have  ever 
known.  Turn  your  eye  next  to  the  labyrinth  of 
the  law,  and  the  iniquity  conceived  in  its  intri- 
cate recesses.  Consider  the  ravages  committed 
in  the  bowels  of  all  commonwealths  by  ambition, 
by  avarice,  envy,  fraud,  open  injustice,  and  pre- 
tended friendship  ;  vices  which  could  draw  little 
support  from  a  state  of  nature,  but  which  blossom 
and  flourish  in  the  rankness  of  political  society. 
Revolve  our  whole  discourse ;  add  to  it  all  those 
reflections  which  your  own  good  understanding^ 
shall  suggest,  and  make  a  strenuous  effort  bevond 
the  reach  of  vulgar  philosophy,  to  confess  that  the 
cause  of  artificial  society  is  more  defenceless  even 
than  that  of  artificial  religion  ;  that  it  is  as  dero- 
gatory from  the  honour  of  the  Creator,  as  subver- 
sive of  human  reason,  and  pnxluctive  of  infinitely 
more  mischief  to  the  human  race. 

If  pretended  revelations  have  caused  wars  where 
they  were  opposed,  and  slavery  where  they  were 
received,  the  pretended  wise  inventions  of  politi- 
cians have  done  the  same.     But  the  slavery  has 
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been  much  heavier,  the  wars  far  more  bloody,  and 
both  more  universal  by  many  degrees.  Shew  me* 
any  mischief  produced  by  the  madness  or  wicked- 
ness of  theologians,  and  I  will  shew  you  an  hun- 
dred resulting  from  the  ambition  ana  villainy  of' 
conquerors  and  statesmen.  Shew  me  an  absurdity 
in  religion,  and  I  will  undertake  to  shew  you  an 
hundred  for  one  in  political  laws  and  institutions. 
If  you  say,  that  natural  religion  is  a  sufficient  guide 
without  the  foreign  aid  of  revelation,  on  what 
principle  should  political  laws  become  necessary? 
Is  not  the  same  reason  available  in  theology  and  in 
politicks?  If  the  laws. of  nature  are  the  laws  of 
Grod,  is  it  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  to 
prescribe  ndes  to  us,  and  leave  the  enforcement 
of  them  to  the  folly  of  human  institutions  ?  Will 
you  follow  truth  but  to  a  certain  point  ? 

We  are  indebted  for  all  our  miseries  to  our 
distrust  of  that  guide  which  Providence  thought 
sufficient  for  our  condition,  our  own  natural  rea- 
son, which  rejecting  both  in  human  and  divine 
things,  we  have  given  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
political  and  theological  slavery.  We  have  re- 
nounced the  prerogative  of  man,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  should  be  treated  like  beasts.  But  our 
misery  is  much  greater  tlian  theirs,  as  the  crime 
we  commit  in  rejecting  the  lawful  dontinion  of 
our  reason  is  greater  than  any  which  they  can 
commit.  If  after  all,  you  should  confess  all  these 
things,  yet  plead  the  necessity  of  political  institu- 
tions, weak  and  wicked  as  they  are,  I  can  argue 
with  equal,  perhaps  superiour,  force,  concerning  the 
necessity  of  artificial  religion ;  and  every  step  you 
advance  in  your  argument,  you  add  a  strength  to 
mine.     So  that  if  we  are  resolved  to  submit  our 


reason  and  our  liberty  to  civil  usurpation,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conform  as  quietly  as  we  can 
to  the  vulgar  notions  which  are  connected  with 
this,  and  take  up  the  theology  of  the  vulgar  as 
well  as  their  politicks.  But  if  we  think  this  neces- 
sity rather  imaginary  than  real,  we  should  re- 
nounce their  dreams  of  society,  together  with  their 
visions  of  religion,  and  vindicate  ourselves  into 
perfect  liberty. 

You  are,  my  Lord,  but  just  entering  into  the 
world ;  I  am  going  out  of  it.  I  have  played  long 
enough  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  drama.  Whether 
I  have  acted  my  part  in  it  well  or  ill,  posterity 
will  judge  with  more  candour  than  I,  or  than  the 
present  age,  with  our  present  passions,  can  possibly 
pretend  to.  For  my  part,  I  quit  it  without  a  sigh, 
and  submit  to  the  sovereign  order  without  mur- 
muring. The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  goal  of 
life,  the  better  we  begin  to  understand  the  true 
value  of  our  existence,  and  the  real  weight  of  our 
opinions.  We  set  out  much  in  love  with  both ; 
but  we  leave  much  behind  us  as  we  advance.  We 
first  throw  away  the  tales  along  with  the  rattles 
of  our  nurses ;  those  of  the  priest  keep  their  hold 
a  little  longer ;  those  of  our  govemours  the  longest 
of  all .  But  the  passions  which  prop  these  opinions 
are  withdrawn  one  after  another ;  and  the  cool 
light  of  reason,  at  the  setting  of  our  life,  shews  us 
what  a  false  splendour  played  upon  these  objects 
during  our  more  sanguine  seasons.  Happy,  my 
Lord,  if  instructed  by  my  experience,  and  even  by 
my  errours,  you  come  early  to  make  such  an  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  may  give  freedom  and  ease  to 
your  life.  I  am  happy  that  such  an  estimate  pro- 
mises me  comfort  at  my  death. 
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I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  make  this  edition  some- 
thing more  full  and  satisfactory  than  the  first.  I 
have  sought  witli  the  utmost  care,  and  read  with 
equal  attention,  every  thing  which  has  appeared 
in  publick  against  my  opinions;  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  canaid  liberty  of  my  friends; 
and  if  by  these  means  I  have  been  better  enabled 
to  discover  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  the 
indulgence  it  has  received,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
fiimished  me  with  a  new  motive  to  spare  no  reason- 
able pains  for  its  improvement.  Though  I  have 
not  found  sufficient  reason,  or  what  appeared  to 
me  sufficient,  for  making  any  material  change  in 
my  theory,  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  many 
places  to  explain,  illustrate,  and  enforce  it.  I 
nave  prefixed  an  introductory  discourse  concern- 
ing Taste :  it  is  a  matter  curious  in  itself ;  and  it 
leads  naturally  enough  to  the  principal  enquiry. 
This,  with  the  other  explanations,  has  made  the 
work  considerably  larger ;  and  by  increasing  its 
bulk,  has,  I  am  afn^id,  added  to  its  faults ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  all  my  attention,  it  may  stand  in 
need  of  a  yet  grater  share  of  indulgence  than  it 
required  at  its  first  appearance. 

Tliey  who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  this 
nature  will  expect,  and  they  will  allow  too  for 
many  faults.  They  know  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  enquiry  are  in  tliemselves  obscure 
and  intricate ;  and  that  many  others  have  been 
rendered  so  by  affected  refinements,  or  false 
learning;  they  know  that  there  are  many  im- 
pediments in  the  subject,  in  the  prejudices  of 
others,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  render  it  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  shew  in  a  clear 
light  the  genuine  face  of  nature.  They  know 
that  whilst  the  mind  is  intent  on  the  general  I 


scheme  of  things,  some  particular  parts  must  be 
neglected  ;  that  we  must  often  submit  the  style  to 
the  matter,  and  frequently  give  up  the  praise  of 
elegance,  satisfied  with  being  clear. 

The  characters  of  nature  arc  legible,  it  is  true ; 
but  they  are  not  plain  enough  to  enable  those  who 
run,  to  read  tliem.  We  must  make  use  of  a 
cautious,  I  had  almost  said,  a  timorous  method  of 
proceeding.  We  must  not  attempt  to  fly,  when 
we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  creep.  In  considering 
any  complex  matter,  we  ought  to  examine  every 
distinct  ingredient  in  the  composition,  one  by  one ; 
and  reduce  every  thing  to  the  utmost  simplicity ; 
since  the  condition  of  our  nature  binds  us  to  a 
strict  law  and  very  narrow  limits.  We  ought  after- 
wards to  re-examine  the  principles  by  die  effect 
of  the  composition,  as  well  as  the  composition  by 
that  of  the  principles.  We  ought  to  compare  our 
subject  with  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and  even 
with  things  of  a  contrary  nature ;  for  discoveries 
may  be  and  often  are  made  by  the  contrast,  which 
would  escape  us  on  tlie  single  view.  The  greater 
number  of  the  comparisons  we  make,  the  more 
general  and  the  more  certain  our  knowledge  is 
likely  to  prove,  as  built  upon  a  more  extensive 
and  perfect  induction. 

If  any  enquiry  tlius  carefully  conducted  should 
fail  at  last  of  discovering  the  truth,  it  may  answer 
an  end  perhaps  as  useful,  in  discovering  to  us  the 
weakness  of  our  own  understanding.  If  it  does 
not  make  us  knowing,  it  may  make  us  modest. 
If  it  does  not  preserve  us  from  errour,  it  may  at 
least  from  the  spirit  of  errour ;  and  may  make  us 
cautious  of  pronouncing  with  positiveness  or  with 
haste,  when  so  much  labour  may  end  in  so  much 
uncertainty. 
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I  could  wish  that  in  examining  this  theory,  the 
same  method  were  pursued  which  I  endeavoured 
to  observe  in  forming  it.  The  objections,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  proposed,  either  to  the  several 
principles  as  they  are  distinctly  considered,  or 
to  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn 
from  them.  But  it  is  common  to  pass  over  both 
the  premises  and  conclusion  in  silence,  and  to 
produce,  as  an  objection,  some  poetical  passage 
which  does  not  seem  easily  accounted  for  upon  the 
principles  I  endeavour  to  establish.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  I  should  think  very  improper.  The 
task  would  be  infinite,  if  we  could  establish  no 
principle  until  we  had  previously  unravelled  the 
complex  texture  of  every  image  or  description  to 
be  found  in  poets  and  orators.  And  though  we 
should  never  be  able  to  reconcile  the  effect  of  such 
images  to  our  principles,  this  can  never  overturn 
the  theory  itself,  whilst  it  is  founded  on  certain 
and  indisputable  facts.  A  theory  founded  on 
experiment,  and  not  assumed,  is  always  good  for 
so  much  as  it  explains.  Our  inability  to  push  it 
indefinitely  is  no  argument  at  all  against  it.  This 
inability  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  some 
necessary  mediums ;  to  a  want  of  proper  applica- 
tion ;  to  many  other  causes  besides  a  defect  in  the 
principles  we  employ.  In  reality,  the  subject 
requires  a  much  closer  attention,  than  we  dare 
claim  from  our  manner  of  treating  it. 

If  it  should  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  work, 
I  must  caution  the  reader  against  imagining  that 
I  intended  a  full  dissertation  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  My  enquiry  went  no  farther  than  to 
the  origin  of  these  ideas.  If  the  qualities  which 
I  have  ranged  under  the  head  of  the  Sublime  be 
all  found  consistent  with  each  other,  and  all  differ- 
ent from  those  which  I  place  under  the  head  of 
Beauty  ;  and  if  those  which  compose  the  class  of 


the  Beautiful  have  the  same  consistency  with  them- 
selves, and  the  same  opposition  to  those  which  are 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Sublime,  I  am 
in  little  pain  whether  any  body  chooses  to  follow 
the  name  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows 
that  what  I  dispose  under  different  heads  are  in 
reality  different  things  in  nature.  The  use  I  make 
of  the  words  may  be  blamed,  as  too  confined  or 
too  extended  ;  my  meaning  cannot  well  be  mis- 
understood. 

To  conclude  :  whatever  progress  may  be  made 
towards  the  discovery  of  truth  in  this  matter,  I  do 
not  repent  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  it.  The  use 
of  such  enquiries  may  be  very  considerable.  What- 
ever turns  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  tends  to  con- 
center its  forces,  and  to  fit  it  for  greater  and 
stronger  Rights  of  science.  By  looking  into  phy- 
sical causes  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlarged ; 
and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether 
we  lose  our  game,  the  chace  is  certainly  of  service. 
Cicero,  true  as  he  was  to  the  academick  philo- 
sophy, and  consequently  led  to  reject  the  certainty 
of  physical,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
yet  freely  confesses  its  great  importance  to  the 
human  understanding ;  "  Est  animorum  ingenio- 
"  rumque  nostrorum  naturale  quoddam  quasi 
**  pabulum  consideratio  contemplatioque  na- 
"  tura"  If  we  can  direct  the  lights  we  derive 
from  such  exalted  speculations,  upon  the  humbler 
field  of  the  imagination,  whilst  we  investigate  the 
springs  and  trace  the  courses  of  our  passions,  we 
may  not  only  communicate  to  the  taste  a  sort  of 
philosophical  solidity,  but  we  may  reflect  back  on 
the  severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces  and  ele- 
gancies of  taste,  without  which  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  those  sciences  will  always  have  the 
appearance  of  something  illiberal. 
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0%  a  superficial  view,  we  may  seem  to  differ 
venr  widely  from  each  other  in  our  reasonings, 
aiici  DO  less  in  our  pleasures :  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  difference,  which  I  tliink  to  be  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard 
both  of  reason  and  taste  is  the  same  in  all  human 
creatures.  For  if  there  were  not  some  principles 
of  judgment  as  well  as  of  sentiment  common  to 
all  mankind,  no  hold  could  possibly  be  taken 
eitlter  on  their  reason  or  their  passions,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  ordinary  correspondence  of  life. 
It  appears  indeed  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  with  regard  to  truth  and  falsehood  there  is 
something  fixed.  We  find  people  in  their  dis- 
putes continually  appealing  to  certain  tests  and 
standards,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  established  in  our  conmion 
nature.  But  tliere  is  not  the  same  obvious  con- 
currence in  any  uniform  or  settled  principles  which 
relate  to  taste.  It  is  even  commonly  supposed 
that  tliis  delicate  and  aerial  faculty,  which  seems 
too  volatile  to  endure  even  the  chains  of  a  defini- 
tion, cannot  be  properly  tried  by  any  test,  nor 
regulated  by  any  standard.  There  is  so  continual 
a  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  it  is  so  much  strengthened  by  perpetual  con- 
tention, that  certain  maxims  of  right  reason  seem 
to  be  tacitly  settled  amongst  the  most  ignorant. 
Tlie  learned  have  improved  on  this  rude  science, 
and  reduced  those  maxims  into  a  system.  If  taste 
has  not  been  so  happily  cultivated,  it  was  not  that 
tlie  subject  was  barren,  but  that  the  labourers 
were  few  or  negligent ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there 
are  not  the  same  interesting  motives  to  impel  us 
to  fix  the  one,  which  urge  us  to  ascertain  tlie  other. 
And,  after  all,  if  men  differ  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning such  matters,  their  difference  is  not  at- 
tended with  tlie  same  important  consequences ; 
else  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  tlie  logick  of  taste, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  tlie  expression,  might  very 
possibly  be  as  well  digested,  and  we  might  come 
to  discuss  matters  of  this  nature  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  tliose  which  seem  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  mere  reason.  And  indeed, 
it  is  very  necessary,  at  the  entrance  into  such  an 
enquiry  as  our  present,  to  make  this  point  as  clear 
as  [X)ssible  ;  for  if  taste  has  no  fixed  principles,  if 
the  imagination  is  not  affected  according  to  some 


invariable  and  certain  laws,  our  labour  is  likely  to 
be  employed  to  very  little  purpose ;  as  it  must  be 
judged  an  useless,  if  not  an  absurd  undertaking, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  caprice,  and  to  set  up  for  a 
legislator  of  whims  and  fancies. 

The  term  taste,  like  all  other  figurative  terms, 
is  not  extremely  accurate;  the  thing  which  we 
understand  by  it  is  far  from  a  simple  and  deter- 
minate idea  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  it  is 
therefore  liable  to  uncertainty  and  confusion.  I 
have  no  great  opinion  of  a  definition,  the  cele- 
brated remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  disorder.  For, 
when  we  define,  we  seem  in  danger  of  circum- 
scribing nature  within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
notions,  which  we  often  take  up  by  hazard,  or 
embrace  on  trust,  or  form  out  of  a  limited  and 
partial  consideration  of  the  object  before  us ;  in- 
stead of  extending  our  ideas  to  take  in  all  that 
nature  comprehends,  according  to  her  manner  of 
combining.  We  are  limited  in  our  enquiry  by 
the  strict  laws  to  which  we  have  submitted  at  our 
setting  out. 

Circa  vilem  patulumgue  marabimur  orhem. 


Unde  pudor  profenr  pedem  vetai  out  operis  lex 

A  definition  may  be  very  exact,  and  yet  go  but 
a  very  little  way  towards  informing  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  defined ;  but  let  the  virtue  of  a 
definition  be  what  it  will,  in  the  order  of  things, 
it  seems  rather  to  follow  than  to  precede  our 
enquiry,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
result.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  me- 
thods of  disquisition  and  teaching  may  be  some- 
times different,  and  on  very  good  reason  undoubt- 
edly ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  method  of  investigation  is  incomparably 
the  best;  since,  not  content  with  serving  up  a 
few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock 
on  which  they  grew ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader 
himself  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct 
him  into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made 
his  own  discoveries,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  have  made  any  that  are  valuable. 

But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  cavilling,  I  mean 
by  the  word  Taste  no  more  flian  that  faculty  or 
those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  affected 
with,  or  which  form  a  judgment  of,  the  works  of 
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imagination  and  the  elegant  arts.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  roost  general  idea  of  that  word,  and  what  is 
:lie  least  connected  with  any  particular  theory. 
And  my  point  in  this  enquiry  is,  to  find  whether 
ihere  are  any  principles,  on  which  the  imagination 
is  aifected,  so  common  to  all,  so  grounded  and 
certain,  as  to  supply  the  means  of  reasoning  satis- 
factorily about  them.  And  such  principles  of  taste 
I  fancy  there  are;  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem  to  those,  who  on  a  superficial  view  imagine, 
that  tliere  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  tastes,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
indeterminate. 

All  tlie  natural  powers  in  man,  which  I  know, 
that  are  conversant  about  external  objects,  are  the 
senses ;  the  imagination  ;  and  the  judgment.  And 
first  with  regard  to  the  senses.  We  do  and  we 
must  suppose,  that  as  the  conformation  of  their 
organs  are  nearly  or  altogether  the  same  in  all 
men,  so  tlie  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects 
is  in  all  men  the  same,  or  with  little  diflference. 
We  are  satisfied  that  what  appears  to  be  light  to 
one  eye,  appears  light  to  another ;  that  what  seems 
sweet  to  one  palate,  is  sweet  to  another  ;  that  what 
is  dark  and  bitter  to  this  man,  is  likewise  dark  and 
bitter  to  that ;  and  we  conclude  in  the  same  man- 
ner of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold, 
rough  and  smooth ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  aflfections  of  bodies.  If  we  suflfer 
ourselves  to  imagine,  tliat  their  senses  present  to 
different  men  difierent  images  of  things,  this  scepti- 
cal proceeding  will  make  every  sort  of  reasoning  on 
every  subject  vain  and  frivolous,  even  that  sceptical 
reasoning  itself  which  had  persuaded  us  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  concerning  the  agreement  of  our 
perceptions.  But  as  there  will  be  little  doubt  that 
bodies  present  similar  images  to  the  whole  species, 
it  must  necessarily  be  allowed,  that  the  pleasures 
and  the  pains  which  every  object  excites  in  one 
man,  it  must  raise  in  all  mankind,  whilst  it  operates 
naturally,  simply,  and  by  its  proper  powers  only : 
for  if  we  deny  this,  we  must  imagine  that  the 
same  cause,  operating  in  the  same  manner,  and 
on  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  will  produce  different 
effects ;  which  would  be  highly  absurd.  Let  us  first 
consider  this  point  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and  the 
rather,  as  the  faculty  in  question  has  taken  its  name 
from  that  sense.  All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vine- 
gar sour,  honey  sweet,  and  aloes  bitter;  and  as 
they  are  all  agreed  in  finding  these  qualities  in  those 
objects,  they  do  not  in  the  least  differ  concerning 
their  effects  with  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
They  all  concur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and 
sourness  and  bitterness  unpleasant.  Here  there  is 
no  diversity  in  their  sentiments ;  and  that  there  is 
not,  appears  fully  from  the  consent  of  all  men  in  the 
metaphors  which  are  taken  from  the  sense  of  taste. 
A  sour  temper,  bitter  expressions,  bitter  curses,  a 
bitter  fate,  are  terms  well  and  strongly  understood 
by  all.  And  we  are  altogether  as  well  understood 
when  we  say,  a  sweet  disposition,  a  sweet  person, 
a  sweet  condition,  and  the  like.  It  is  confessed, 
that  custom  and  some  other  causes  have  made 
many  deviations  from  the  natural   pleasures  or 


pains  which  belong  to  these  several  tastes ;  but  then 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  natural 
and  the  acquired  relish  remains  to  the  very  last. 
A  man  frequently  comes  to  prefer  the  taste  of 
tobacco  to  that  of  sugar,  and  the  flavour  of  vinegar 
to  that  of  milk  ;  but  this  makes  no  confusion  in 
tastes,  whilst  he  is  sensible  that  tlic  tobacco  and 
vinegar  are  not  sweet,  and  whilst  he  knows  that 
habit  alone  has  reconciled  his  palate  to  these  alien 
pleasures.  Even  with  such  a  person  we  may  speak, 
and  with  sufficient  precision,  concerning  tastes. 
But  should  any  man  be  found  who  declares,  that 
to  him  tobacco  has  a  taste  like  sugar,  and  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  between  milk  and  vinegar ;  or 
that  tobacco  and  vinegar  are  sweet,  milk  bitter, 
and  sugar  sour;  we  immediately  conclude  tliatthe 
organs  of  this  man  are  out  of  order,  and  that  his 
palate  is  utterly  vitiated.  We  are  as  far  from  con- 
ferring witli  such  a  person  upon  tastes,  as  from 
reasoning  concerning  the  relations  of  quantity  with 
one  who  should  deny  that  all  the  parts  together 
were  equal  to  the  whole.  We  do  not  call  a  man 
of  this  kind  wrong  in  his  notions,  but  absolutely 
mad.  Exceptions  of  this  sort,  in  either  way,  do 
not  at  all  impeach  our  general  rule,  nor  make  us 
conclude  that  men  have  various  principles  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  quantity  or  the  taste  of 
things.  So  that  when  it  is  said,  taste  cannot  be 
disputed,  it  can  only  mean,  that  no  one  can  strictly 
answer  what  pleasure  or  pain  some  particular  man 
may  find  from  the  taste  of  some  particular  thing. 
This  indeed  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  we  may  dis- 
pute, and  with  sufficient  clearness  too,  concerning 
the  things  which  are  naturally  pleasing  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sense.  But  wnen  we  talk  of  any 
peculiar  or  acquired  relish,  then  we  must  know 
the  habits,  the  prejudices,  or  the  distempers  of 
this  particular  man,  and  we  must  draw  our  con- 
clusion from  those. 

This  agreement  of  mankind  is  not  confined  to 
the  taste  solely.  The  principle  of  pleasure  derived 
from  sight  is  tlie  same  in  all.  Light  is  more  pleasing 
than  darkness.  Summer,  when  the  earth  is  clad 
in  green,  when  tlie  heavens  are  serene  and  bright, 
is  more  agreeable  than  winter,  when  every 
thing  makes  a  different  appearance.  I  never  re- 
member that  any  thing  beautiful,  whether  a  man, 
a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  plant,  was  ever  shewn,  tliough 
it  were  to  an  hundred  people,  that  they  did  not 
all  immediately  agree  that  it  was  beautiful,  though 
some  might  have  thought  that  it  fell  short  of  their 
expectation,  or  that  other  things  were  still  finer. 
I  believe  no  man  thinks  a  goose  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  swan,  or  imagines  that  what  they  call 
a  Friezland  hen  excels  a  peacock.  It  must  be 
observed  too,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  are 
not  near  so  complicated,  and  confused,  and  alter- 
ed by  unnatural  habits  and  associations,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  taste  are ;  because  the  pleasures 
of  the  sight  more  commonly  acquiesce  in  them- 
selves ;  and  are  not  so  often  altered  by  considera- 
tions which  are  independent  of  the  sight  itself. 
But  things  do  not  spontaneously  present  them- 
selves to  the  palate  as  they  do  to  the  sight ;  they 
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are  generally  applied  to  it,  either  as  food  or  as 
medicine ;  and,  from  the  qualities  which  they  pos- 
sess for  nutritive  or  medicinal  purposes,  they  often 
form  the  palate  by  degrees,  and  by  force  of  these 
associations.  Thus  opium  is  pleasing  to  Turks, 
on  account  of  the  agreeable  delirium  it  produces. 
Tobacco  is  the  delight  of  Dutchmen,  as  it  diffuses 
a  torpor  and  pleasing  stupefaction.  Fermented 
spirits  please  our  common  people,  because  they 
banish  care,  and  all  consideration  of  future  or 
present  evils.  All  of  these  would  lie  absolutely 
neglected  if  their  properties  had  originally  gone 
no  further  than  the  taste  ;  but  all  these,  together 
with  tea  and  coffee,  and  some  other  things,  have 
passed  from  the  apothecary's  shop  to  our  tables, 
and  were  taken  for  health  long  before  they  were 
thought  of  for  pleasure.  The  effect  of  the  drug 
has  made  us  use  it  frequently ;  and  frequent  use, 
combined  with  the  agreeable  effect,  has  made  the 
taste  itself  at  last  agreeable.  But  tliis  does  not 
in  the  least  perplex  our  reasoning ;  because  we 
distinguish  to  the  last  the  acquired  from  the  natu- 
ral relish.  In  describing  the  taste  of  an  unknown 
fruit,  you  would  scarcely  say  that  it  had  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour  like  tobacco,  opium,  or 
garlick,  although  you  spoke  to  those  who  were  in 
the  constant  use  of  these  drugs,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  them.  There  is  in  all  men  a  sufficient 
remembrance  of  the  original  natural  causes  of 
pleasure,  to  enable  them  to  bring  all  things  offered 
to  their  senses  to  that  standard,  and  to  regulate 
their  feelings  and  opinions  by  it.  Suppose  one 
who  had  so  vitiated  his  palate  as  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  taste  of  opium  than  in  that  of 
butter  or  honey,  to  be  presented  with  a  bolus  of 
squills ;  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  he 
would  prefer  the  butter  or  honey  to  this  nauseous 
morsel,  or  to  any  other  bitter  drug  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  ;  which  proves  that  his 
palate  was  naturally  like  that  of  other  men  in  all 
things,  that  it  is  still  like  the  palate  of  other  men 
in  many  things,  and  only  vitiated  in  some  par- 
ticular points.  For  in  judging  of  any  new  thing, 
even  of  a  taste  similar  to  that  which  he  has  been 
formed  by  habit  to  like,  he  finds  his  palate  affected 
in  the  natural  manner,  and  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples. Thus  the  pleasure  of  all  the  senses,  of  the 
sight,  and  even  of  the  taste,  that  most  ambiguous 
of  the  senses,  is  the  same  in  all,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned. 

Besides  the  ideas,  with  their  annexed  pains  and 
pleasures,  which  are  presented  by  the  sense ;  the 
mind  of  man  possesses  a  sort  of  creative  power  of 
its  own ;  either  in  representing  at  pleasure  the 
images  of  things  in  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  senses,  or  in  combining 
those  images  in  a  new  manner,  and  according  to 
a  different  order.  This  power  Ls  called  imagina- 
tion ;  and  to  this  belongs  whatever  is  called  wit, 
fancy,  invention,  and  the  like.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  power  of  the  imagination  is 
incapable  of  producing  any  thing  absolutely  new ; 
it  can  only  vary  the  disposition  of  those  ideas 
which  it  has  received  from  the  senses.     Now  the 


imagination  is  the  most  extensive  province  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  as  it  is  the  region  of  our  fears 
and  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our  passions  that  are 
connected  with  them ;  and  whatever  is  calculated 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  these  commandmg 
ideas,  by  force  of  any  original  natural  impression, 
must  have  the  same  power  pretty  equally  over  all 
men.  For  since  the  imagination  is  only  the  re- 
presentation of  tlie  senses,  it  can  only  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with  the  images,  from  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  sense  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  the  realities ;  and  consequently  there 
must  be  just  as  close  an  agreement  in  the  unagi- 
nations  as  in  the  senses  of  men.  A  little  attention 
will  convince  us  that  this  must  of  necessity  be 
the  case. 

But  in  the  imagination,  besides  the  pain  or 
pleasure  arising  from  the  properties  of  the  natural 
object,  a  pleasure  is  perceived  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  imitation  has  to  the  original :  the 
imagination,  I  conceive,  can  have  no  pleasure  but 
what  results  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes. 
And  these  causes  operate  pretty  uniformly  upon  all 
men,  because  they  operate  by  principles  in  nature, 
and  which  are  not  derived  from  any  particular 
habits  or  advantages.  Mr.  Locke  very  justly  and 
finely  observes  of  wit,  that  it  is  chiefly  conversant 
in  tracing  resemblances :  he  remarks,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  business  of  judgment  is  rather  in 
finding  differences.  It  may  perhaps  appear,  on 
this  supposition,  that  there  is  no  material  distinction 
between  the  wit  and  the  judgment,  as  they  both 
seem  to  result  from  different  operations  of  tlie  same 
faculty  of  comparing.  But  in  reality,  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the  same  power  of 
the  mind,  they  differ  so  very  materially  in  many 
respects,  tbat  a  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment 
is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  When 
two  distinct  objects  are  unlike  to  each  other,  it  is 
only  what  we  expect ;  things  are  in  their  common 
way ;  and  therefore  they  make  no  impression  on 
the  imagination :  but  when  two  distinct  objects 
have  a  resemblance,  we  are  struck,  we  attend  to 
them,  and  we  are  pleased.  The  mind  of  man  has 
naturally  a  far  greater  alacrity  and  satisfaction  in 
tracing  resemblances  than  in  searching  for  differ- 
ences :  because  by  making  resemblances  we  pro- 
duce new  images ;  we  unite,  we  create,  we  enlarge 
our  stock ;  but  in  making  distinctions  we  offer  no 
food  at  all  to  the  imagination ;  the  task  itself  is 
more  severe  and  irksome,  and  what  pleasure  we 
derive  from  it  is  something  of  a  negative  and 
indirect  nature.  A  piece  of  news  is  told  me  in  the 
morning  ;  this,  merely  as  a  piece  of  news,  as  a  fact 
added  to  my  stock,  gives  me  some  pleasure.  In 
the  evening  I  find  there  was  nothing  in  it.  What 
do  I  gain  by  this,  but  the  dissatisfaction  to  find 
that  I  had  been  imposed  upon  ?  Hence  it  is  thai 
men  are  much  more  naturally  inclined  to  belief 
than  to  incredulity.  And  it  is  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  have 
frequently  excelled  in  similitudes,  comparisons, 
metaphors,  and  allegories,  who  have  been  weak 
and  backward  in  distinguishing  and  sorting  their 
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And  it  is  for  a  reason  of  this  kind,  that 
and  the  oriental  writers,  though  very  fond 
litudes,  and  though  they  often  strike  out 
;  are  truly  admirable,  seldom  take  care  to 
lem  exact ;  that  is,  they  are  taken  with  the 
I  resemblance,  they  paint  it  strongly,  and 
ike  no  notice  of  the  diflference  which  may 
id  between  the  things  compared. 
',  as  the  pleasure  of  resemblance  is  that 
principally  flatters  the  imagination,  all  men 
arly  equal  in  this  point,  as  far  as  their 
tdge  of  the  things  represented  or  compared 
s.  The  principle  of  this  knowledge  is  very 
accidental,  as  it  depends  upon  experience 
•servation,  and  not  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
r  any  natural  faculty ;  and  it  is  from  this 
ice  in  knowledge,  that  what  we  commonly, 
with  no  great  exactness,  call  a  difference 
e  proceeds.  A  man  to  whom  sculpture  is 
ies  a  barber's  block,  or  some  ordinary  piece 
lary ;  he  is  immediately  struck  and  pleased, 
e  he  sees  something  like  a  human  figure ; 
itirely  taken  up  with  this  likeness,  he  does 
all  attend  to  its  defects.  No  person,  I 
,  at  the  first  time  of  seeing  a  piece  of  imita- 
er  did.  Some  time  after,  we  suppose  that 
vice  lights  upon  a  more  artificial  work  of 
ne  nature;  he  now  begins  to  look  with 
ipt  on  what  he  admired  at  first ;  not  that  he 
d  it  even  then  for  its  unlikeness  to  a  man, 
that  general  though  inaccurate  resemblance 
it  bore  to  the  human  figure.  What  he  ad- 
it different  times  in  these  so  different  figures, 
tly  the  same ;  and  though  his  knowledge  is 
ed,  his  taste  is  not  altered.  Hitherto  his 
3  was  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  art,  and 
Mse  from  his  inexperience ;  but  he  may  be 
ficient  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  nature, 
i  possible  that  the  man  in  question  may  stop 
nd  that  the  master-piece  of  a  great  hand 
ease  him  no  more  than  the  middling  per- 
ce  of  a  vulgar  artist ;  and  this  not  for  want 
er  or  higher  relish,  but  because  all  men  do 
lerve  with  sufficient  accuracy  on  the  human 
to  enable  them  to  judge  properly  of  an 
)n  of  it.  And  that  the  critical  taste  does  not 
i  upon  a  superiour  principle  in  men,  but 
iperiour  knowledge,  may  appear  from  several 
;es.  The  story  of  the  ancient  painter  and 
^emaker  is  very  well  known.  The  shoe- 
set  the  painter  right  with  regard  to  some 
M  he  had  made  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  his 
,  which  the  painter,  who  had  not  made  such 
le  observations  on  shoes,  and  was  content 
general  resemblance,  had  never  observed, 
is  was  no  impeachment  to  the  taste  of  the 
' ;  it  only  showed  some  want  of  knowledge 
But  of  making  shoes.  Let  us  imagine,  that 
tomist  had  come  into  the  painter's  working- 
His  piece  is  in  general  well  done,  the  figure 
(tion  in  a  good  attitude,  and  the  parts  well 
d  to  their  various  movements ;  yet  the  ana- 
critical  in  his  art,  may  observe  the  swell  of 
luscle  not  quite  just  in  the  peculiar  action 


of  the  figure.  Here  the  anatomist  obsen-es  what 
the  painter  had  not  observed ;  and  he  passes  by 
what  the  shoemaker  had  remarked.  But  a  want 
of  the  last  critical  knowledge  in  anatomy  no 
more  reflected  on  the  natural  good  taste  of  the 
painter  or  of  any  common  observer  of  his  piece, 
than  the  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  in  the 
formation  of  a  shoe.  A  fine  piece  of  a  decollated 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  shewn  to  a 
Turkbh  emperor ;  he  praised  many  things,  but  he 
observed  one  defect ;  he  observed  uiat  the  skin  did 
not  shrink  from  the  wounded  part  of  the  neck. 
The  sultan  on  this  occasion,  though  his  observa- 
tion was  very  just,  discovered  no  more  natural 
taste  than  the  painter  who  executed  this  piece,  or 
than  a  thousand  European  connoisseurs,  who  pro- 
bably never  would  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion. His  Turkish  majesty  had  indeed  been  well 
acquainted  with  that  terrible  spectacle,  which  the 
others  could  only  have  represented  in  their  imagi- 
nation. On  the  subject  of  .their  dislike  there  is 
a  difference  between  all  these  people,  arising  from 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  their  know- 
ledge ;  but  there  is  something  in  common  to  the 
painter,  the  shoemaker,  the  anatomist,  and  the 
Turkish  emperor,  the  pleasure  arising  from  a 
natural  object,  so  far  as  each  perceives  it  justly 
imitated ;  the  satisfaction  in  seeing  an  agreeable 
figure ;  the  sympathy  proceeding  from  a  striking 
and  affecting  incident.  So  far  as  taste  is  natural, 
it  is  nearly  common  to  all. 

In  poetry,  and  other  pieces  of  imagination,  the 
same  parity  may  be  observed.  It  is  true,  that  one 
man  is  charmed  with  Don  Bellianis,  and  reads 
Virgil  coldly :  whilst  another  is  transported  with 
the  Eneid,  and  leaves  Don  Bellianis  to  children. 
These  two  men  seem  to  have  a  taste  very  different 
from  each  other ;  but  in  fact  they  differ  very  little. 
In  both  these  pieces,  which  inspire  such  opposite 
sentiments,  a  tale  exciting  admiration  is  told ;  both 
are  full  of  action,  both  are  passionate ;  in  both 
are  voyages,  battles,  triumphs,  and  continual 
changes  of  fortune.  The  admirer  of  Don  Bellianis 
perhaps  does  not  understand  the  refined  language 
of  the  Eneid,  who,  if  it  was  degraded  into  the 
style  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  might  feel  it  in  all 
its  energy,  on  the  same  principle  which  made  him 
an  admirer  of  Don  Bellianis. 

In  his  favourite  author  he  is  not  shocked  with 
the  continual  breaches  of  probability,  the  con- 
fusion of  times,  the  offences  against  manners,  the 
trampling  upon  geography ;  for  he  knows  nothing 
of  geography  and  chronology,  and  he  has  never 
examined  the  grounds  of  probability.  He  perhaps 
reads  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia : 
wholly  taken  up  with  so  interesting  an  event,  and 
only  solicitous  for  the  fate  of  his  hero,  he  is  not 
in  the  least  troubled  at  this  extravagant  blunder. 
For  why  should  he  be  shocked  at  a  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  Bohemia,  who  does  not  know  but 
that  Bohemia  may  be  an  island  in  the  Atlantick 
ocean  ?  and  after  all,  what  reflection  is  this  on  the 
natural  good  taste  of  the  person  here  supposed  ? 

So  far  then  as  taste  belongs  to  the  imagination. 
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its  principle  is  the  same  in  all  men ;  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  manner  of  their  being  affected, 
nor  in  the  causes  of  the  affection ;  but  in  the  de- 
gree there  is  a  difference,  which  arises  from  two 
causes  principally  ;  either  from  a  greater  degree 
of  natural  sensibility,  or  from  a  closer  and  longer 
attention  to  the  object.  To  illustrate  this  by  the 
procedure  of  the  senses,  in  which  the  same  differ- 
ence is  found,  let  us  suppose  a  very  smooth  marble 
table  to  be  set  before  two  men ;  they  both  perceive 
it  to  be  smooth,  and  they  are  both  pleased  with  it 
because  of  this  quality.  So  far  they  agree.  But 
suppose  another,  and  after  that  another  table,  the 
latter  still  smoother  than  the  former,  to  be  set 
before  them.  It  is  now  very  probable  that  these 
men,  who  are  so  agreed  upon  what  is  smooth,  and 
in  the  pleasure  from  thence,  will  disagree  when 
they  come  to  settle  which  table  has  the  advantage 
in  point  of  polish.  Here  is  indeed  the  great  differ- 
ence between  tastes,  when  men  come  to  compare 
the  excess  or  diminut\pn  of  things  which  are  judged 
by  degree  and  not  by  measure.  Nor  is  it  easy, 
when  such  a  difference  arises,  to  settle  the  point, 
if  the  excess  or  diminution  be  not  glaring.  If  we 
differ  in  opinion  about  two  quantities,  we  can  have 
recourse  to  a  common  measure,  which  may  decide 
the  question  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  this, 
I  take  it,  is  what  gives  mathematical  knowledge 
a  greater  certainty  than  any  other.  But  in  things 
whose  excess  is  not  judged  by  greater  or  smaller,  as 
smoothness  and  roughness,  hardness  and  softness, 
darkness  and  light,  the  shades  of  colours,  all  these 
are  very  easily  distinguished  when  the  difference 
is  any  way  considerable,  but  not  when  it  is  minute, 
for  want  of  some  common  measures,  which  per- 
haps may  never  come  to  be  discovered.  In  these 
nice  cases,  supposing  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
equal,  the  greater  attention  and  habit  in  such 
things  will  have  the  advantage.  In  the  question 
about  the  tables,  the  marble-polisher  will  unques- 
tionably determine  the  most  accurately.  But  not- 
withstanding this  want  of  a  common  measure  for 
settling  many  disputes  relative  to  the  senses,  and 
their  representative  the  imagination,  we  find  that 
the  principles  are  the  same  in  all,  and  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  until  we  come  to  examine  into 
the  pre-eminence  or  difference  of  things,  which 
brings  us  within  the  province  of  the  judgment. 

So  long  as  we  are  conversant  with  the  sensible 
qualities  of  things,  hardly  any  more  than  the  ima- 
gination seems  concerned ;  little  more  also  than 
the  imagination  seems  concerned  when  the  passions 
are  represented,  because  by  the  force  of  natural 
sympathy  they  are  felt  in  all  men  without  any 
recourse  to  reasoning,  and  their  justness  recog- 
nised in  every  breast.  Love,  grief,  fear,  anger, 
joy,  all  these  passions  have,  in  their  turns,  affected 
every  mind  ;  and  they  do  not  affect  it  in  an  arbi- 
trary or  casual  manner,  but  upon  certain,  natural, 
and  uniform  principles.  But  as  many  of  the  works 
of  imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  represen- 
tation of  sensible  objects,  nor  to  efforts  upon  the 
passions,  but  extend  themselves  to  the  manners, 
the  characters^  the  actions,  and  designs  of  men, 


their  relations,  their  virtues  and  vices,  they  come 
within  the  province  of  the  judgment,  which  is  im- 
proved by  attention,  and  by  the  habit  of  reasoning. 
All  these  make  a  very  considerable  part  of  what 
are  considered  as  the  objects  of  taste ;  and  Horace 
sends  us  to  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  the  world 
for  our  instruction  in  them.  Whatever  certainty  is 
to  be  acquired  in  morality  and  the  science  of  life ; 
just  the  same  degree  of  certainty  have  we  in  what 
relates  to  them  in  works  of  imitation.  Indeed 
it  is  for  the  most  part  in  our  skill  in  manners,  and 
in  the  observances  of  time  and  place,  and  of 
decency  in  general,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  in 
those  schools  to  which  Horace  recommends  us, 
that  what  is  called  taste,  by  way  of  distinction, 
consists ;  and  which  is  in  reality  no  other  than  a 
more  refined  judgment.  On  the  whole  it  appears  i 
to  me,  tliat  what  is  called  taste,  in  its  most  general  1 
acceptation,  is  not  a  simple  idea,  but  is  partly 
made  up  of  a  perception  of  the  primary  pleasures 
of  sense,  of  the  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  of  the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  concerning  the  various  relations  of  these, 
and  concerning  the  human  passions,  manners,  and 
actions.  All  this  is  requisite  to  form  taste,  and  the 
ground- work  of  all  these  b  the  same  in  the  human 
mind  ;  for  as  the  senses  are  the  great  originals  of 
all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  pleasures, 
if  they  are  not  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  the  whole 
ground- work  of  taste  is  common  to  all,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  conclu- 
sive reasoning  on  these  matters. 

Whilst  we  consider  taste  merely  according  to 
its  nature  and  species,  we  shall  find  its  principles 
entirely  uniform  ;  but  the  degree  in  which  these 
principles  prevail,  in  the  several  individuab  of 
mankind,  is  altogether  as  different  as  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  are  similar.  For  sensibility  and 
judgment,  which  are  the  qualities  that  compose 
what  we  commonly  call  a  taste ^  vary  exceedingly 
in  various  people.  From  a  defect  in  the  former 
of  these  qualities  arises  a  want  of  taste ;  a  weak- 
ness in  the  latter  constitutes  a  wrong  or  a  bad  one.* 
There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt, 
with  tempers  so  cold  and  phlegmatick,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.  Upon  such  persons  the  most 
striking  objects  make  but  a  faint  and  obscure 
impression.  There  are  others  so  continually  in  the 
agitation  of  g^oss  and  merely  sensual  pleasures,  or 
so  occupied  in  the  low  drudgery  of  avarice,  or  so 
heated  in  the  chace  of  honours  and  distinctioo, 
that  their  minds,  which  had  been  used  continually 
to  the  storms  of  these  violent  and  tempestuous  pas- 
sions, can  hardly  be  put  in  motion  by  the  delicate 
and  refined  play  of  the  imagination.  These  men, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  become  as  stupid 
and  insensible  as  the  former ;  but  whenever  either 
of  these  happen  to  be  struck  with  any  natural 
elegance  or  greatness,  or  with  these  qualities  in 
any  work  of  art,  they  are  moved  upcm  the  same 
principle. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judg- 
ment.   And  thb  may  arise  from  a  natural  weak- 
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ness  of  understanding,  (in  whatever  the  strengtli  of 
that  faculty  may  consist,)  or,  which  is  much  more 
commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  a 
proper  and  well-directed  exercise,  which  alone  can 
make  it  strong  and  ready.  Besides  that  ignorance, 
inattention,  prejudice,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy, 
in  short,  all  those  passions,  and  all  those  vices, 
which  pervert  the  judgment  in  other  matters, 
prejudice  it  no  less  in  this  its  more  refined  and 
elegant  province.  These  causes  produce  different 
opinions  upon  every  thing  which  is  an  object  of 
the  understanding,  without  inducing  us  to  suppose 
that  there  are  no  settled  principles  of  reason. 
And  indeed  on  the  whole  one  may  observe,  that 
there  is  rather  less  difference  upon  matters  of  taste 
among  mankind,  than  upon  most  of  those  which 
depend  upon  the  naked  reason ;  and  that  men 
are  far  better  agreed  on  the  excellence  of  a  de- 
scription in  Virgil,  than  on  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  theory  of  Aristotle. 

A  rectitude  of  judgment  in  the  arts,  which  may 
be  called  a  good  taste,  does  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  sensibility ;  because  if  the  mind  has 
no  bent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  it  will 
never  apply  itself  sufficiently  to  works  of  that 
species  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  in  them. 
But,  though  a  degree  of  sensibility  is  requisite  to 
form  a  good  judgment,  yet  a  good  judgment  does 
not  necessarily  arise  from  a  quick  sensibility  of 
pleasure ;  it  frequently  happens  that  a  very  poor 
judgre,  merely  by  force  of  a  greater  complexional 
sensibility,  is  more  affected  by  a  very  poor  piece, 
than  the  best  judge  by  the  most  perfect ;  for  as 
every  thing  new,  extraordinary,  grand,  or  passion- 
ate, is  well  calculated  to  affect  such  a  person,  and 
^  that  the  faults  do  not  affect  him,  his  pleasure  is 
I  more  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  as  it  is  merely  a 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  it  is  much  higher  than 
any  which  b  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  the  judgment  is  for  the  greater  part  em- 
ployed in  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  die  imagination,  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its 
enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dis- 
agreeable yoke  of  our  reason  :  •  for  almost  the  only 
pleasure  that  men  have  in  judging  better  than 
others,  consists  in  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  and 
superiority,  which  arises  from  thinking  rightly ; 
but  then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure,  a  pleasure 
which  does  not  immediately  result  from  tlie  object 
which  is  under  contemplation.  In  the  morning 
of  our  days,  when  the  senses  are  unworn  and  ten- 
der, when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part, 
and  the  gloss  of  noveltv  fresh  upon  all  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  are  our 
sensations,  but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the 
judgments  we  form  of  things !  I  despair  of  ever 
receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the 
most  excellent  performances  of  genius,  which  I 
felt  at  that  age  from  pieces  which  my  present  judg- 
ment regards  as  trifling  and  contemptible.  Every 
trivial  cause  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  affect  the  man  of 
too  sanguine  a  complexion:  his  appetite  is  too 
keen  to  suffer  his  taste  to  be  delicate ;  and  he  is  in 
all  respects  what  Ovid  says  of  himself  in  love, 


MoUe  meum  levUna  cor  est  vioiubiie  telis, 
Ei  temper  causa  esty  cur  ego  semper  amem. 

One  of  this  character  can  never  be  a  refined  judge ; 
never  what  the  comick  poet  calls  eleyans  forma- 
rum  spectator.  The  excellence  and  force  of  a 
composition  must  always  be  imperfectly  estimated 
from  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  any,  except  we 
know  the  temper  and  character  of  those  minds. 
The  most  powerful  effects  of  poetry  and  musick 
have  been  displayed,  and  perhaps  are  still  dis- 
played, where  these  arts  are  but  in  a  very  low 
and  imperfect  state.  The  rude  hearer  is  afiected 
by  the  principles  which  operate  in  these  arts  even 
in  their  rudest  condition ;  and  he  is  not  skilful 
enough  to  perceive  the  defects.  But  as  the  arts 
advance  towards  their  perfection,  the  science  of 
criticism  advances  with  equal  pace,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  judges  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
faults  which  are  discovered  in  the  most  finished 
compositions. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons  enter- 
tain, as  if  the  taste  were  a  separate  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation ;  a  species  of  instinct,  by  which  we  are 
struck  naturally,  and  at  tlie  first  glance,  without 
any  previous  reasoning,  with  tlie  excellencies,  or 
the  defects,  of  a  composition.  So  far  as  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions  are  concerned,  I  believe 
it  true,  that  the  reason  is  little  consulted ;  but 
where  disposition,  where  decorum,  where  con- 
gruity  are  concerned,  in  short,  wherever  the  best 
taste  differs  from  tlie  worst,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  understanding  operates,  and  nothing  else ;  and 
its  operation  is  in  reality  far  from  being  always 
sudden,  or,  when  it  is  sudden,  it  is  often  far  from 
being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste,  by  considera- 
tion come  frequently  to  change  these  early  and 
precipitate  judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its 
aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on 
the  spot.  It  is  known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it 
is)  is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judg- 
ment, by  extending  our  knowleage,  by  a  steady 
attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise. 
They  who  have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  their 
taste  decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly  ;  and 
their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption  and 
rashness,  and  not  to  any  sudden  irradiation,  that  in 
a  moment  dispels  all  darkness  from  their  minds. 
But  they  who  have  cultivated  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of  taste,  by 
degrees,  and  habitually  attain  not  only  a  sound- 
ness, but  a  readiness  of  judgment,  as  men  do  by 
the  same  methods  on  all  other  occasions.  At  first 
they  are  obliged  to  spell,  but  at  last  they  read 
with  ease  and  with  celerity ;  but  this  celerity  of 
its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the  taste  is  a  dis- 
tinct faculty.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has  attended 
the  course  of  a  discussion,  which  turned  upon  mat- 
ters within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked  reason,  but 
must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  carried 
on,  the  gprounds  discovered,  the  objections  raised 
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and  answered,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  | 
premises,  with  a  quickness  altogether  as  great  as 
the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with;  and  yet 
where  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is  or  can  be 
suspected  to  operate.  To  multiply  principles  for 
every  different  appearance,  is  useless,  and  unphilo- 
sophical  too  in  a  high  degree. 


This  matter  might  be  pursued  much  farther; 
but  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  subject  which  must 
prescribe  our  bounds,  for  what  subject  does  not 
branch  out  to  infinity  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  our 
particular  scheme,  and  the  single  point  of  view  in 
which  we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
our  researches. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ENQUIRY.  &c. 


PART  I. 


SECTION    I, — NOVELTY. 


The  first  and  the  simplest  emotion  which  we 
discover  in  the  human  mind,  is  Curiosity.  By 
curiosity,  I  mean  whatever  desire  we  have  for,  or 
whatever  pleasure  we  take  in,  novelty.  We  see 
children  perpetually  running  from  place  to  place, 
to  hunt  out  something  new  :  they  catch  with 
great  eagerness,  and  with  very  little  choice,  at 
whatever  comes  before  them  ;  their  attention  is 
engaged  by  every  thing,  because  every  thing  has, 
in  that  stage  of  life,  the  charm  of  novelty  to  re- 
commend it.  But  as  those  things,  which  engage 
us  merely  by  their  novelty,  cannot  attach  us  for 
any  length  of  time,  curiosity  is  the  most  super- 
ficial of  all  the  aflfections ;  it  changes  its  object 
perpetually,  it  has  an  appetite  which  is  very 
sharp,  but  very  easily  satisfied ;  and  it  has  always 
an  appearance  of  giddiness,  restlessness,  and 
anxiety.  Curiosity,  from  its  nature,  is  a  very  ac- 
tive principle  ;  it  quickly  runs  over  the  greatest 
part  of  its  objects,  and  soon  exhausts  the  variety 
which  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  nature ;  the 
same  things  make  frequent  returns,  and  they  re- 
turn with  less  and  less  of  any  agreeable  effect.  In 
short,  tlie  occurrences  of  life,  by  the  time  we  come 
to  know  it  a  little,  would  be  incapable  of  affecting 
the  mind  with  any  other  sensations  than  those  of 
loathing  and  weariness,  if  many  things  were  not 
adapted  to  affect  the  mind  by  means  of  other 
powers  besides  novelty  in  them,  and  of  other 
passions  besides  curiosity  in  ourselves.  These 
powers  and  passions  shall  be  considered  in  their 
place.  But  whatever  these  powers  are,  or  upon 
what  principle  soever  they  affect  the  mind,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
erted  in  those  things  which  a  daily  and  vulgar  use 
have  brought  into  a  stale  unaffccting  familiarity. 
Some  degree  of  novelty  must  be  one  of  the  mate- 
rials in  every  instrument  which  works  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  curiosity  blends  itself  more  or  less 
witli  all  our  passions. 


SECT.    II. — PAIN    AND    PLEASURE. 

It  seems  then  necessary  towards  moving  the 
passions  of  people  advanced  in  life  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  that  the  objects  designed  for  that 
purpose,  besides  their  being  in  some  measure  new, 
should  be  capable  of  exciting  pain  or  pleasure  from 
other  causes.  Pain  and  pleasure  are  simple  ideas, 
incapable  of  definition.  People  are  not  liable  to 
be  mistaken  in  their  feelings,  but  they  are  very 
frequently  wrong  in  the  names  they  give  them, 
and  in  their  reasonings  about  them.  Many  are  of 
opinion,  that  pain  arises  necessarily  from  the 
removal  of  some  pleasure ;  as  they  think  pleasure 
does  from  the  ceasing  or  diminution  of  some* pain. 
For  my  part,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  imagine,  that 
pain  and  pleasure,  in  their  most  simple  and  natund 
manner  of  affecting,  are  each  of  a  positive  nature, 
and  by  no  means  necessarily  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  existence.  The  human  mind  is 
often,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state 
neither  of  pain  nor  pleasure,  whieh^  I  call  a  state  of 
indifference.  When  I  am  carried  from  this  state 
into  a  state  of  actual  pleasure,  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  that  I  should  pass  through  the  medium 
of  any  sort  of  pain.  If  in  such  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, or  ease,  or  tranquillity,  or  call  it  what 
you  please,  you  were  to  be  suddenly  entertained 
with  a  concert  of  musick ;  or  suppose  some  object 
of  a  fine- shape,  and  bright,  lively  colours,  to  be 
presented  before  you ;  or  imagine  your  smell  is 
gratified  with  the  fragrance  of  a  rose ;  or  if  with- 
out any  previous  thirst  you  were  to  drink  of  some 
pleasant  kind  of  wine,  or  to  taste  of  some  sweet- 
meat witliout  being  hungry;  in  all  the  several 
senses,  of  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting,  you  un- 
doubtedly find  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  I  enquire  into 
the  state  of  your  mind  previous  to  these  gratifica- 
tions, you  will  hardly  tell  me  that  they  found  you 
in  any  kind  of  pain ;  or,  having  satisfied  these 
several  senses  with  their  several  pleasures,  will  you 
say  that  any  pain  has  succeeded,  though  the  pka- 
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sure  is  absolutely  over  ?  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  indifference,  to 
receive  a  violent  blow,  or  to  drink  of  some  bitter 
potion,  or  to  have  his  ears  wounded  with  some 
narsh  and  grating  sound ;  here  is  no  removal  of 
pleasure  ;  and  yet  here  is  felt  in  every  sense  which 
is  affected,  a  pain  very  distinguishable.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  pain  in  these  cases  had  its 
rise  from  the  removal  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
man  enjoyed  before,  though  that  pleasure  was  of 
so  low  a  degree  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  the 
removal.  But  this  seems  to  me  a  subtilty,  that  is 
not  discoverable  in  nature.  For  if,  previous  to 
the  pain,  I  do  not  feel  any  actual  pleasure,  I  have 
no  reason  to  judge  that  any  such  thing  exists ; 
since  pleasure  is  only  pleasure  as  it  is  felt.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  pain,  and  with  equal  reason. 
I  can  never  persuade  myself  that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  mere  relations,  which  can  only  exist  as  they 
are  contrasted ;  but  I  think  I  can  discern  clearly 
that  there  are  positive  pains  and  pleasures,  which 
do  not  at  all  depend  upon  each  other.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  to  my  own  feelings  than  this. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  can  distinguish  in  my 
mind  with  more  clearness  than  the  three  states,  of 
indifference,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  Every  one 
of  these  I  can  perceive  without  any  sort  of  idea  of 
its  relation  to  any  thing  else.  Caius  is  afflicted 
with  a  fit  of  the  cholick ;  this  man  is  actually  in 
pain ;  stretch  Caius  upon  the  rack,  he  will  feel  a 
much  greater  pain  :  but  does  this  pain  of  the  rack 
arise  from  the  removal  of  any  pleasure  ?  or  is  the 
fit  of  the  cholick  a  pleasure  or  a  pain  just  as  we 
are  pleased  to  consider  it  ? 

SECT.    III. — THE   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    RE- 
MOVAL  OF    PAIN,    AND    POSITIVE   PLEASURE. 

We  shall  carry  this  proposition  yet  a  step 
farther.  We  shall  venture  to  propose,  that  pain 
and  pleasure  are  not  only  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent for  their  existence  on  their  mutual  diminution 
or  removal,  but  that,  in  reality,  the  diminution  or 
ceasing  of  pleasure  does  not  operate  like  positive 
pain  ;  and  that  the  removal  or  diminution  of 
pain,  in  its  effect,  has  very  little  resemblance  to 
positive  pleasure.*  The  former  of  these  proposi- 
tions will,  I  believe,  be  much  more  readily  allowed 
than  the  latter ;  because  it  is  very  evident  that 
pleasure,  when  it  has  run  its  career,  sets  us  down 
very  nearly  where  it  found  us.  Pleasure  of  every 
kind  quickly  satisfies ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  we 
relapse  into  indifference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a 
soft  tranquillity,  which  is  tinged  with  the  agreeable 
colour  of  the  former  sensation.  I  own  it  is  not  at 
first  view  so  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  a  great 
pain  does  not  resemble  positive  pleasure ;  but  let 
us  recollect  in  what  state  we  have  found  our  minds 
upon  escaping  some  imminent  danger,  or  on  being 
released  from  the  severity  of  some  cruel  pain.  We, 
have  on  such  occasions  found,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  the  temper  of  our  minds  in  a  tenour  very 

•  Mr.  Locke  [Eaay  on  Human  Underatandinfr.  I  ii.  c.  30.  sect. 
1&]  thiidtt  tbat  the  icoMval  or  leneniog  of  a  pain  is  considered 


remote  from  that  which  attends  the  presence  of 
positive  pleasure ;  we  have  found  them  in  a  state 
of  much  sobriety,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  awe, 
in  a  sort  of  tranquillity  shadowed  with  horrour. 
The  fashion  of  the  countenance  and  the  gesture  of 
the  body  on  such  occasions  is  so  correspondent  to 
this  state  of  mind,  that  any  person,  a  stranger  to 
the  cause  of  the  appearance,  would  rather  judge 
us  under  some  consternation,  than  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  like  positive  pleasure. 

'Of  ^  orav  dvdp*  drri  rrvwi/i)  Xa/3y,  o^*  ivi  Tcdrpy 
^wTa  KaraKTiivaQ^  dXXov  U'uccro  drjfiov, 
^Avd(tbQ  ic  dfvuovj  S^dii^OQ  ^  ixu  Mopoiovra^* 

Iliad.  Q.  480. 

As  when  a  wretcli^  who,  conxciom  of  his  crimcy 
Pursued  for  murder  from  his  native  clime, 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  bitathless,  pale,  amaz'd ; 
All  f^uze,  all  wonder  / 

This  striking  appearance  of  the  man  whom  Ho- 
mer supposes  to  have  just  escaped  an  imminent 
danger,  the  sort  of  mixed  passion  of  tcrrour  and 
surprise,  with  which  he  affects  the  spectators,  paints 
very  strongly  the  manner  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves affected  upon  occasions  any  way  similar. 
For  when  we  have  suffered  from  any  violent  emo- 
tion, the  mind  naturally  continues  in  something 
like  the  same  condition,  after  the  cause  which  first 
produced  it  has  ceased  to  operate.  The  tossing  of 
the  sea  remains  after  the  storm ;  and  when  this 
remain  of  horrour  has  entirely  subsided,  all  the 
passion,  which  the  accident  raised,  subsides  along 
with  it ;  and  the  mind  returns  to  its  usual  state  of 
indifference.  In  short,  pleasure  (I  mean  any  tiling 
cither  in  the  inward  sensation,  or  in  the  outward 
appearance,  like  pleasure  from  a  positive  cause) 
has  never,  I  imagine,  its  origin  from  the  removal 
of  pain  or  danger. 

SECT.    IV.— OF    DELIGHT   AND    PLEASURE,    AS 
OPPOSED   TO    EACH    OTHER. 

But  shall  we  therefore  say,  that  the  removal 
of  pain  or  its  diminution  is  always  simply  painful  ? 
or  affirm  that  the  cessation  or  the  lessening  of  plea- 
sure is  always  attended  itself  with  a  pleasure  ?  By 
no  means.  What  I  advance  is  no  more  than  this ; 
first,  that  there  are  pleasures  and  pains  of  a  positive 
and  independent  nature ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
feeling  which  results  from  the  ceasing  or  diminu- 
tion of  pain  does  not  bear  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  positive  pleasure,  to  have  it  considered 
as  of  the  same  nature,  or  to  entitle  it  to  be  known 
by  the  same  name ;  and,  thirdly,  that  upon  the 
same  principle  the  removal  or  qualification  of  plea- 
sure has  no  resemblance  to  positive  pain.  It  is 
certain  that  the  former  feeling  (the  removal  or 
moderation  of  pain)  has  something  in  it  far  from 
distressing,  or  disagreeable  in  its  nature.  This 
feeling,  in  many  cases  so  agreeable,  but  in  all  so 
different  from  positive  pleasure,  has  no  name 
which  I  know ;  but  that  hinders  not  its  being  a 

and  operates  as  a  pleasure,  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  plea- 
sure as  a  pain.    It  is  this  opinion  which  we  consider  here. 
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very  real  one,  and  very  different  from  all  others. 
It  is  most  certain,  tliat  every  species  of  satisfaction 
or  pleasure,  how  different  soever  in  its  manner  of 
affecting,  is  of  a  positive  nature  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  feels  it.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  posi- 
tive ;  but  the  cause  may  be,  as  in  this  case  it  cer- 
tainly is,  a  sort  of  Privation.  And  it  is  very 
reasonable  that  we  should  distinguish  by  some  term 
two  things  so  distinct  in  nature,  as  a  pleasure  that 
is  such  simply,  and  without  any  relation,  from  that 
pleasure  which  cannot  exist  without  a  relation,  and 
that  too  a  relation  to  pain.  Very  extraordinary 
it  would  be,  if  these  affections,  so  distinguishable 
in  their  causes,  so  different  in  dieir  effects,  should 
be  confounded  with  each  other,  because  vulgar 
use  has  ranged  them  under  the  same  general  title. 
Whenever  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  species 
of  relative  pleasure,  I  call  it  Delight ;  and  I  shall 
take  the  best  care  I  can  to  use  that  word  in  no 
other  sense.  I  am  satisfied  the  word  is  not  com- 
monly used  in  this  appropriated  signification  ;  but 
I  thought  it  better  to  take  up  a  word  already 
known,  and  to  limit  its  signification,  than  to  in- 
troduce a  new  one,  which  would  not  perhaps  in- 
corporate so  well  with  the  language.  I  should 
never  have  presumed  the  least  alteration  in  our 
words,  if  the  nature  of  the  language,  framed  for 
the  purposes  of  business  rather  than  those  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  nature  of  my  subject,  that  leads 
me  out  of  the  common  track  of  discourse,  did  not 
in  a  manner  necessitate  me  to  it.  I  shall  make 
use  of  this  liberty  with  all  possible  caution.  As  I 
make  use  of  the  word  Delight  to  express  the  sen- 
sation which  accompanies  the  removal  of  pain  or 
danger ;  so  when  I  speak  of  positive  pleasure,  I 
shall  for  the  most  part  call  it  simply  Pleasure. 

SECT.    v. — JOY    AND   GRIEF. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cessation  of  plea- 
sure affects  the  mind  three  ways.  If  it  simply 
ceases,  after  having  continued  a  proper  time,  the 
effect  is  indifference  ;  if  it  be  abniptly  broken  off, 
there  ensues  an  uneasy  sense  called  disappoiiit- 
ment ;  if  the  object  be  so  totally  lost  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  enjoying  it  again,  a  passion  arises  in 
the  mind,  which  is  called  grief.  Now  there  is 
none  of  these,  not  even  grief,  which  is  the  most 
violent,  that  I  tliink  has  any  resemblance  to  posi- 
tive pain.  The  person  who  grieves,  suffers  his 
passions  to  grow  upon  him ;  he  indulges  it,  he 
loves  it :  but  this  never  happens  in  the  case  pf 
actual  pain,  which  no  man  ever  willingly  endured 
for  any  considerable  time.  That  grief  should  be 
willingly  endured,  though  far  from  a  simply  pleas- 
ing sensation,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  understood. 
It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  object  per- 
petually in  its  eye,  to  present  it  in  its  most  plea- 
surable views,  to  repeat  all  the  circumstances  that 
attend  it,  even  to  the  last  minuteness  ;  to  go  back 
to  every  particular  enjoyment,  to  dwell  upon  each, 
and  to  find  a  thousand  new  perfections  in  all,  that 
were  not  sufficiently  understood  before ;  in  grief, 
the  pleasure  is  still  uppermost ;  and  the  afHiction 


we  suffer  has  no  resemblance  to  absolute  pain, 
which  is  always  odious,  and  which  we  endeavour 
to  shake  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  which  abounds  with  so  many  natural  and 
affecting  images,  has  none  more  striking  tlian 
those  which  Menelaus  raises  of  the  calamitous  fate 
of  his  friends,  and  his  own  manner  of  feeling  it. 
He  owns,  indeed,  that  he  often  gives  himself  some 
intermission  from  such  melancholy  reflections ;  but 
he  observes,  too,  Uiat,  melancholy  as  they  arc, 
they  give  him  pleasure. 

A XX*  f/iirijc  icavraq  fuv  divpofuvoQ  cat  dx^vwvy 
IToXXiictc  iv  fuyapotai  KaOinuvo^  ifurkpounvj 
AWoTi  fdv  Tt  yotft  t^piva  ripiro/f ai,  dXXort  F  avrt 
Uavofiai'  a/^ijp^c  St  copo^  Kpvipoio  yooco. 

Hom.  Od.  A.  100. 

Still  in  short  intervah  of  pleasing  woe, 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  gloriims  dradyfitr  ever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  recover  our  healtli, 
when  we  escape  an  imminent  danger,  is  it  with 
joy  that  we  are  affected?  The  sense  on  these 
occasions  is  far  from  that  smooth  and  voluptuous 
satisfaction  which  the  assured  prospect  of  plea- 
sure bestows.  The  delight  which  arises  from  the 
modifications  of  pain  confesses  the  stock  from 
whence  it  sprung,  in  its  solid,  strong,  and  severe 
nature. 

SECT.    VI.— OF    THE    PASSIONS    WHICH    BELONG  TO 

SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Most  of  the  ideas  which  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind,  whether 
simply  of  Pain  or  Pleasure,  or  of  the  modifications 
of  those,  may  be  reduced  very  nearly  to  these  two 
heads,  self-preservation  and  society ;  to  the  ends 
of  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  our  passions  are 
calculated  to  answer.  Tlie  passions  which  concern 
self-preser\'ation,  turn  mostly  on  pain  ot  danger. 
The  ideas  of  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  fill  the 
mind  with  strong  emotions  of  horrour ;  but  life 
and  health,  though  they  put  us  in  a  capacity  of 
being  affected  widi  pleasure,  make  no  sudi  impres- 
sion by  the  simple  enjoyment.  The  passions 
therefore  which  are  conversant  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  turn  chiefly  on  pain  and 
danger,  and  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
passions. 

SECT.    VII. — OP   THE  SUBLIME. 

Whatever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite  the 
ideas  of  pain,  and  danger,  that  is  to  say,  whatever 
is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  about  ter- 
rible objects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  terrour,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime ;  that  is,  it 
is  productive  of  the  strongest  emotion  which  the 
mind  is  capable  of  feeling.  I  say  the  strongest 
emotion,  because  I  am  satisfied  the  ideas  of  pain 
are  much  more  powerful  than  those  which  enter 
on  the  part  of  pleasure.     Without  all  doubt,  the 
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torments  which  we  may  be  made  to  suffer  are 
much  greater  in  their  effect  on  the  body  and 
mind,  than  any  pleasures  which  the  most  learned 
voluptuary  could  suggest,  or  than  the  liveliest  ima- 
gination, and  tlie  most  sound  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible body,  could  enjoy.  Nay,  I  am  in  great 
doubt  whether  any  man  could  be  found,  who  would 
earn  a  life  of  tlie  most  perfect  satisfaction,  at  the 
price  of  ending  it  in  the  torments,  which  justice 
inflicted  in  a  few  hours  on  the  liaite  unfortunate 
regicide  in  France.  But  as  pain  is  stronger  in  its 
operation  than  pleasure,  so  death  is  in  general  a 
much  more  affecting  idea  than  pain ;  because 
there  are  very  few  pains,  however  exquisite,  which 
are  not  preferred  to  death :  nay,  what  generally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  painful,  is, 
that  it  is  considered  as  an  emissary  of  this  king  of 
terrours.  When  danger  or  pain  press  too  nearly, 
they  are  incapable  of  giving  any  delight,  and  are 
simply  terrible ;  but  at  certain  distances,  and  with 
certain  modifications,  they  may  be,  and  they  are, 
delightful,  as  we  every  day  experience.  The  cause 
of  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  hereafter. 

SECT.     VIII. — OF     THE     PASSION'S     WHICH     BELONG 

TO   SOCIETY. 

The  other  head  under  which  I  class  our  pas- 
sions, is  that  of  society,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts.  1.  The  society  of  the  sexes,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  propagation ;  and  next, 
that  more  general  society,  which  we  have  with 
men  and  with  other  animals,  and  which  we  may 
in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  even  with  the  inani- 
mate world.  The  passions  belonging  to  the  pre- 
ser\'ation  of  the  individual  turn  wholly  on  pain 
and  danger :  those  which  belong  to  generation 
have  their  origin  in  gratifications  and  pleasures  ; 
the  pleasure  most  directly  belonging  to  this  pur- 
pose is  of  a  lively  character,  rapturous  and  vio- 
lent, and  confessedly  the  highest  pleasure  of 
sense ;  yet  the  absence  of  this  so  great  an  enjoy- 
ment scarce  amounts  to  an  uneasiness ;  and,  ex- 
cept at  particular  times,  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
at  all.  When  men  describe  in  what  manner  they 
are  affected  by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not 
dwell  on  the  pleasure  of  health  and  the  comfort 
of  security,  and  then  lament  the  loss  of  these  sa- 
tisfactions :  the  whole  turns  upon  the  actual  pains 
and  horrours  which  they  endure.  But  if  you 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  forsaken  lover,  you 
observe  that  he  insists  largely  on  the  pleasures 
which  he  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to  enjoy,  and  on  the 
perfection  of  the  object  of  his  desires ;  it  is  the 
loss  which  is  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The 
violent  effects  produced  by  love,  which  has  some- 
times been  even  wrought  up  to  madness,  is  no 
objection  to  the  rule  which  we  seek  to  establish. 
When  men  have  suffered  their  imaginations  to  be 
long  affected  with  any  idea,  it  so  wholly  engrosses 
them  as  to  shut  out  by  degrees  almost  every  other, 
and  to  break  down  every  partition  of  the  mind 
which  would  confine  it.  Any  idea  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  evident  from  the  infinite  variety 
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of  causes,  which  give  rise  to  madness  :  but  this  at 
most  can  only  prove,  that  the  passion  of  love  is 
capable  of  producing  very  extraordinary  effects, 
not  that  its  extraordinary  emotions  have  any  con- 
nexion with  positive  pain. 

SECT.  IX. — THE  FINAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  PASSIONS  BELONGING  TO  SELF- 
PRESERVATION,  AND  THOSE  WHICH  REGARD 
THE   SOCIETY    OF   THE    SEXES. 

The  final  cause  of  the  difference  in  character 
between  the  passions  which  regard  self-preserva- 
tion, and  those  which  are  directed  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  species,  will  illustrate  the  foregoing 
remarks  yet  further ;  and  it  is,  I  imagine,  worthy 
of  observation  even  upon  its  own  account.  As  the 
performance  of  our  duties  of  every  kind  depends 
upon  life,  and  the  performing  them  with  vigour 
and  efficacy  depends  upon  healtli,  we  are  very 
strongly  affected  with  whatever  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  either :  but  as  we  were  not  made  to 
acquiesce  in  life  and  health,  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  them  is  not  attended  with  any  real  pleasure, 
lest,  satisfied  with  that,  we  should  give  ourselves 
over  to  indolence  and  inaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  generation  of  mankind  is  a  great  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  requisite  that  men  should  be  ani- 
mated to  the  pursuit  of  it  by  some  great  incentive. 
It  is  therefore  attended  with  a  very  high  pleasure ; 
but  as  it  is  by  no  means  designed  to  be  our  con- 
stant business,  it  is  not  fit  that  the  absence  of  this 
pleasure  should  be  attended  with  any  considerable 
pain.  The  difference  between  men  and  brutes,  in 
this  point,  seems  to  be  remarkable.  Men  are  at  all 
times  pretty  equally  disposed  to  the  pleasures  of 
love,  because  they  are  to  be  guided  by  reason  in 
the  time  and  manner  of  indulging  them.  Had 
any  great  pain  arisen  from  the  want  of  this  satis- 
faction, reason,  I  am  afraid,  would  find  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  performance  of  its  office.  But 
brutes,  that  obey  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which 
their  own  reason  has  but  little  share,  have  their 
stated  seasons;  at  such  times  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  sensation  from  the  want  is  very  trouble- 
some, because  the  end  must  be  then  answered,  or 
be  missed  in  many,  perhaps  for  ever ;  as  the  in- 
clination returns  only  with  its  season. 

SECT.    X. OF   BEAUTY. 

The  passion  which  belongs  to  generation ,  merely 
as  such,  is  lust  only.  This  is  evident  in  brutes, 
whose  passions  are  more  unmixed,  and  which  pur- 
sue their  purposes  more  directly  than  ours.  The 
only  distinction  they  observe  with  regard  to  their 
mates,  is  that  of  sex.  It  is  tnie,  that  they  stick 
severally  to  their  own  species  in  preference  to  all 
others.  But  this  preference,  I  imagine,  does  not 
arise  from  any  sense  of  beauty  which  they  find  in 
their  species,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  but  from  a 
law  of  some  other  kind,  to  which  they  are  subject ; 
and  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  their  appa- 
rent want  of  choice  amongst  those  objects  to  which 
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the  barriers  of  their  species  have  confined  them. 
But  man,  who  is  a  creature  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  and  intricacy  of  relation,  connects  with  the 
general  passion  the  idea  of  some  social  qualities, 
which  direct  and  heighten  the  appetite  which  he 
has  in  common  with  all  other  animals;  and  as  he 
is  not  designed  like  them  to  live  at  large,  it  is  fit 
that  he  should  have  something  to  create  a  prefer- 
ence, and  fix  his  choice;  and  this  in  general  should 
be  some  sensible  quality ;  as  no  othercan  so  quickly, 
sb  powerfully,  or  so  surely  produce  its  eflfect.    The 
object  therefore  of  this  mixed  passion,  which  we 
call  love,  is  the  beauty  of  tlie  sex.    Men  are  carried 
to  the  sex  in  general,  as  it  is  the  sex,  and  by  the 
common  law  of  nature ;  but  they  are  attached  to 
particulars  by  personal  beauty,     I  call  beauty  a 
social  quality ;  for  where  women  and  men,  and  not 
only  they,  but  when  other  animals  give  us  a  sense 
of  joy  and  pleasure  in  beholding  them,  (and  there 
are  many  that  do  so,)  they  inspire  us  with  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  and  affection  towards  their 
persons ;  we  like  to  have  them  near  us,  and  we 
enter  willingly  into  a  kind  of  relation  with  them, 
unless  we  should  have  strong  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary.    But  to  what  end,  in  many  cases,  this  was 
designed,  I  am  unable  to  discover ;  for  I  see  no 
greater  reason  for  a  connexion  between  man  and 
several  animals  who  are  attired  in  so  engaging  a 
manner,  than  between  him  and  some  others  who 
entirely  want  this  attraction,  or  possess  it  in  a  far 
weaker  degree.  But  it  is  probable,  that  Providence 
did  not  make  even  this  distinction,  but  with  a  view 
to  some  great  end ;  though  we  cannot  perceive 
distinctly  what  it  is,  as  his  wisdom  is  not  our  wis- 
dom, nor  our  ways  his  ways. 

SECT.    XI. — SOCIETY    AND    SOLITUDE. 

The  second  branch  of  the  social  passions  is  that 
which  administers  to  society  in  general.  With 
regard  to  this,  I  observe,  that  society,  merely  as 
society,  without  any  particular  heightenings,  gives 
us  no  positive  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment;  but 
absolute  and  entire  solitude^  that  is,  the  total  and 
perpetual  exclusion  from  all  society,  is  as  great  a 
positive  pain  as  can  almost  be  conceived.  There- 
fore in  the  balance  between  the  pleasure  of  general 
society,  and  the  pain  of  absolute  solitude, /Mxtn  is 
the  predominant  idea.  But  the  pleasure  of  any 
particular  social  enjoyment  outweighs  very  consi- 
derably the  uneasiness  caused  by  we  want  of  that 
particular  enjoyment ;  so  that  the  strongest  sensa- 
tions relative  to  the  habitudes  of  particular  society 
are  sensations  of  pleasure.  Grood  company,  lively 
conversations,  and  the  endearments  of  friendship, 
fill  the  mind  with  great  pleasure;  a  temporary 
solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable. 
This  may  perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures 
designed  for  contemplation  as  well  as  action ;  since 
solitude  as  well  as  society  has  its  pleasures;  as 
from  the  former  observation  we  may  discern,  that 
an  entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts  the  purposes 
of  our  being,  since  death  itself  is  scarcely  an  idea 
of  more  terrour. 


SECT.    XII. — SYMPATHY,    IMITATIOH,    AXD 

AMBITION. 

Under  this  denomination  of  society,  the  pas- 
sions are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and  branch  out 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  agreeably  to  that  variety 
of  ends  they  are  to  serve  in  the  great  chain  of 
society.  The  three  principal  links  in  this  cham 
are  sympathy,  imitation,  and  ambition. 

SECT.    XIII. — SYMPATHY. 

It  is  by  the  first  of  these  passions  that  we  enter 
into  the  concerns  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved 
as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never  suffered  to  be 
indifferent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing  which  men 
can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into 
the  place  of  another  man,  and  affected  in  many 
respects  as  he  is  affected  ;  so  that  this  passion  may 
either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which  regard 
self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  maybe  a 
source  of  the  sublime  ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas 
of  pleasure  ;  and  then  whatever  has  been  said  of 
the  social  affections,  whether  they  regard  society 
in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it, 
may  be  applicable  here.  It  is  by  this  principle 
chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other  affecting 
arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to 
another,  and  are  often  capable  of  grafting:  a  delight 
on  wretchedness,  misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  objects  which  in  the 
reality  would  shock,  are  in  tragical,  and  such  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species 
of  pleasure.  This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  reasoning.  The  satisfaction  has 
been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort 
we  receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a 
story  is  no  more  than  a  fiction  ;  and,  next,  to  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  firom  the  evils 
which  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
practice  much  too  common  in  enquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings  which 
merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution 
of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  on  the  objects  presented  to  us ;  for  I  should 
imagine,  that  the  influence  of  reason  in  producine: 
our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  extensive  as  it  is 
commonly  believed. 

SECT.    XIV. — THE    EFFECTS   OF    SYMPATHY    IX   THE 
DISTRESSES   OF   OTHERS. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the  effect  of 
tragedy  in  a  proper  manner,  we  must  previously 
consider  how  we  are  affected  by  the  feelings  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  circumstances  of  real  distress. 
I  am  convinced  we  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and 
diat  no  small  one,  in  the  real  misfortunes  and  pains 
of  otliers  ;  for  let  the  affection  be  what  it  will  in 
appearance,  if  it  does  not  make  us  shun  such 
objects,  if  on  the  contrary  it  induces  us  to  approach 
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them,  if  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case 
I  conceive  we  must  have  a  delight  or  pleasure  of 
some  species  or  other  in  contemplating  objects  of 
this  kind .  Do  we  not  read  the  authentick  histories 
of  scenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  romances  or  poems,  where  the  incidents  are 
fictitious  ?  The  prosperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the 
grandeur  of  no  king,  can  so  agreeably  affect  in  the 
reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  state  of  Macedon,  and 
the  distress  of  its  unhappy  prince.  Such  a  catas- 
trophe touches  us  in  history  as  much  as  the 
destruction  of  Troy  does  in  fable.  Our  delight, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  very  greatly  heightened, 
if  the  sufferer  be  some  excellent  person  who  sinks 
under  an  unworthy  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are 
both  virtuous  characters ;  but  we  are  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  violent  death  of  the  one,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  great  cause  he  adhered  to,  than  with 
the  deserved  triumphs  and  uninterrupted  prosperity 
of  the  other ;  for  terrour  is  a  passion  which  always 
produces  delight  when  it  does  not  press  too  closely; 
and  pity  is  a  passion  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
because  it  arises  from  love  and  social  aflfection. 
Whenever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active 
purpose,  the  passion  which  animates  us  to  it  is 
attended  with  delight,  or  a  pleasure  of  some  kind, 
let  the  subject-matter  be  what  it  will ;  and  as  our 
Creator  has  designed  that  we  should  be  united  by 
the  bond  of  sympathy,  he  has  strengthened  that 
bond  by  a  proportionable  delight ;  and  there  most 
where  our  sympathy  is  most  wanted, — in  the  dis- 
tresses of  others.  If  this  passion  was  simply  pain- 
ful, we  would  shun  with  the  greatest  care  all  persons 
and  places  that  could  excite  such  a  passion ;  as 
some,  who  are  so  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  en- 
dure any  strong  impression,  actually  do.  Butthecase 
is  widely  different  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind ;  Uiere  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  pursue, 
as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  grievous  calamity; 
so  that  whether  the  misfortune  is  before  our  eyes, 
or  whether  they  are  turned  back  to  it  in  history,  it 
always  touches  with  delight.  This  is  not  an  un- 
mixed delight,  but  blended  with  no  small  uneasi- 
ness. The  delight  we  have  in  such  things  hinders 
us  from  shunning  scenes  of  misery ;  and  the  pain 
we  feel  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  in  relieving 
those  who  suffer ;  and  all  this  antecedent  to  any 
reasoning,  by  an  instinct  that  works  us  to  its  own 
purposes  without  our  concurrence. 

SECT.    XV. — OP   THE  EFFECTS  OF   TRAGEDY. 

It  is  thus  in  real  calamities.  In  imitated  dis- 
tresses the  only  difference  is  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  the  effects  of  imitation ;  for  it  is  never  so 
perfect,  but  we  can  perceive  it  is  imitation,  and  on 
that  principle  are  somewhat  pleased  with  it.  And 
indeed  iu  some  cases  we  derive  as  much  or  more 
pleasure  from  that  source  than  from  the  thing 
Itself.  But  then  I  imagine  we  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken, if  we  attribute  any  considerable  part  of  our 
satisfaction  in  tragedy  to  the  consideration  that 
tragedy  is  a  deceit,  and  its  representations  no 
realities.    The  nearer  it  approaches  the  reality,  and 
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the  further  it  removes  us  from  all  idea  of  fiction, 
the  more  perfect  is  its  power.  But  be  its  power 
of  what  kind  it  will,  it  never  approaches  to  what 
it  represents.  Choose  a  day  on  which  to  represent 
the  most  sublime  and  affecting  tragedy  we  have  ; 
appoint  the  most  favourite  actors ;  spare  no  cost 
upon  the  scenes  and  decorations ,  unite  the  greatest 
efforts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  musick ;  and  when 
you  have  collected  your  audience,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  minds  are  erect  with  expectation, 
let  it  be  reported  that  a  state  criminal  of  high  rank 
is  on  the  point  of  being  executed  in  the  adjdining 
square ;  in  a  moment  the  emptiness  of  the  theatre 
would  demonstrate  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the 
real  sympathy.  I  believe  that  this  notion  of  our 
having  a  simple  pain  in  the  reality,  yet  a  delight 
in  the  representation,  arises  from  hence,  that  we 
do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  what  we  would  by 
no  means  choose  to  do,  from  what  we  should  be 
eager  enough  to  see  if  it  was  once  done.  We 
delight  in  seeing  things,  which  so  far  from  doing, 
our  heartiest  wishes  would  be  to  see  redressed. 
This  noble  capital,  the  pride  of  England  and  of 
Europe,  I  believe  no  man  b  so  strangely  wicked  as 
to  desire  to  see  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  or  an 
earthquake,  though  he  should  be  removed  himself 
to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  danger.  But  sup- 
pose such  a  fatal  accident  to  have  happened,  what 
numbers  from  all  parts  would  crowd  to  behold  the 
ruins,  and  amongst  them  many  who  would  have 
been  content  never  to  have  seen  London  in  its 
glory  !  Nor  is  it,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  dis- 
tresses, our  immunity  from  them  which  produces 
our  delight ;  in  my  own  mind  I  can  discover 
nothing  like  it.  I  apprehend  that  this  mistake  is 
owing  to  a  sort  of  sophism,  by  which  we  are 
frequently  imposed  upon ;  it  arises  from  our  not 
distinguishing  between  what  is  indeed  a  necessary 
condition  to  our  doing  or  suffering  any  thing  in 
general,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  some  particular 
act.  If  a  man  kills  me  with  a  sword,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  this  that  we  should  have  been 
both  of  us  alive  before  the  fact ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say,  that  our  being  both  living  crea- 
tures was  the  cause  of  his  crime  and  of  my  death. 
So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessiu-y  my 
life  should  be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard,  before 
I  can  take  a  delight  in  the  sufferings  of  others, 
real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.  But  then  it  is  a  sophism 
to  argue  from  thence,  that  this  immunity  is  tlie 
cause  of  my  delight  either  on  these  or  on  any 
occasions.  No  one  can  distinguish  such  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  in  his  own  mind,  I  believe ;  nay,  when 
we  do  not  suffer  any  very  acute  pain,  nor  are  ex- 
posed to  any  imminent  danger  of  our  lives,  we  can 
feel  for  others,  whilst  we  suffer  ourselves ;  and 
often  then  most  when  we  are  soflened  by  afHiction ; 
we  see  with  pity  even  distresses  which  we  would 
accept  in  the  place  of  our  own. 
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SECT.    XVI. — IMITATION. 

The  second   passion  belonging  to  society  is 
imitation,  or,  if  you  will,  a  desire  of  imitating,  and 
consequently  a  pleasure  in  it.     This  passion  arises 
from  much  the  same  cause  with  sympathy.     For 
as  sympathy  makes  us  take  a  concern  in  whatever 
men  feel,  so  this  affection  prompts  us  to  copy 
whatever  they  do ;  and  consequently  we  have  a 
pleasure  in  imitating,  and  in  whatever  belongs  to 
imitation  merely  as  it  is  such,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but  solely  from 
our  natural   constitution,  which  Providence  has 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  find  either  pleasure 
or  delight,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
in  whatever  regards  the  purposes  of  our  being. 
It  is  by  imitation  far  more  than  by  precept,  tliat 
we  learn  every  thing ;  and  what  we  learn  thus,  we 
acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more  plea- 
santly.    This  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions, 
our  lives.     It  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  of  so- 
ciety ;  it  is  a  species  of  mutual  compliance,  which 
all  men  yield  to  each  other,  without  constraint  to 
themselves,  and  which  is  extremely  flattering  to  all. 
Herein  it  is  that  painting  and  many  other  agree- 
uble  arts  have  laid  one  of  the  principal  foundations 
of  their  power.     And  since,  by  its  influence  on 
our  manners  and  our  passions,  it  is  of  such  great 
consequence,  I  shall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  which  may  inform  us  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty  when  we  are  to  attribute  tlie  power  of 
the  arts  to  imitation,  or  to  our  pleasure  in  the  skill 
of  the  imitator  merely,  and  when  to  sympathy,  or 
some  other  cause  in  conjunction  with  it.     When 
the  object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  such 
as  we  could  have  no  desire  of  seeing  in  the  reality, 
then  I  may  be  sure  that  its  power  in  poetry  or 
painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of  imitation,  and 
to  no  cause  operating  in  the  thing  itself.     So  it  is 
with  most  of  the  pieces  which  the  painters  call  still- 
life.     In  tliese  a  cottage,  a  dunghill,  the  meanest 
and  most  ordinary  utensils  of  the  kitchen,  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  us  pleasure.     But  when  the  object 
of  the  painting  or  poem  is  such  as  we  should  run 
to  see  if  real,  let  it  affect  us  witli  what  odd  sort  of 
sense  it  will,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  power 
of  the  poem  or  picture  is  more  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself  than  to  the  mere  effect  of 
imitation,  or  to  a  consideration  of  the  skill  of  the 
imitator,  however  excellent.     Aristotle  has  spoken 
so  much  and  so  solidly  upon  the  force  of  imitation 
in  his  Poeticks,  that  it  makes  any  fiirther  discourse 
tipon  this  subject  the  less  necessarj-. 

SECT.    XVII. — AMBITION. 

Although  imitation  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments used  by  Providence  in  bringing  our  nature 
towards  its  perfection,  yet  if  men  gave  them- 
selves up  to  imitation  entirely,  and  eacli  followed 
the  other,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal  circle,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  never  could  be  any  improvement 
amongst  them.     Men  must  remain  as  brutes  do. 


the  same  at  the  end  that  they  are  at  this  day,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.    To 
prevent  this,  God  has  planted  in  man  a  sense  of 
ambition,  and  a  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  excelling  his  fellows  in  something 
deemed  valuable  amongst  them.     It  is  this  passion 
that  drives  men  to  all  tlie  ways  we  see  in  use  of 
signalizing  themselves,  and  that  tends  to  make 
whatever  excites  in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  dis- 
tinction so  very  pleasant.     It  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  make  very  miserable  men  take  comfort,  that 
they  were  supreme  in  misery ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that,  where  we  cannot  distinguish  ourselves  by 
something  excellent,  we  begin  to  take  a  com- 
placency in  some  singular  infirmities,  follies,  or 
defects  of  one  kind  or  other.     It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  flattery  is  so  prevalent ;  for  flattery  is 
no  more  than  what  raises  in  a  man's  mind  an  idea 
of  a  preference  which  he  has  not.     Now,  what- 
ever, eitlier  on  good  or  upon  bad  grounds,  tends 
to  raise  a  man  in  his  own  opinion,  produces  a  sort 
of  swelling  and  triumph,  tliat  is  extremely  grate- 
ful  to  the  human  mind  ;    and  this  swelling  is 
never  more   perceived,  nor  operates  witli  more 
force,  than  when  without  danger  we  are  con- 
versant with  terrible  objects;   the  mind  always 
claiming  to  itself  some  part  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  Uie  things  which  it  contemplates. 
Hence  proceeds  what  Longinus  has  observed  of 
tliat  glorying  and  sense  of  inward  greatness,  that 
always  fills  the  reader  of  such  passages  in  poets 
and  orators  as  are  sublime  ;  it  is  what  every  man 
must  have  felt  in  himself  upon  such  occasions. 

SECT.    XVIII. — THE    RECAPITL'LATION. 

To  draw  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  into 
a  few  distinct  points : — The  passions  which  belong: 
to  self-preservation  turn  on  pain  and  danger ;  they 
are  simply  painful  when  their  causes  immediately 
affect  us ;  they  are  delightful  when  we  have  an 
idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being  actually 
in  such  circumstances;  this  delight  I  have  not 
called  pleasure,  because  it  turns  on  pain,  and 
because  it  is  different  enough  from  any  idea  of 
positive  pleasure.  Whatever  excites  this  delight,  I 
call  sublime.  The  passions  belonging  to  self- 
preservation  are  tlie  strongest  of  all  the  passions. 

The  second  head  to  which  the  passions  are  re- 
ferred with  relation  to  their  final  cause,  is  society. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  societies.  The  first  is,  the 
society  of  sex.  The  passion  belonging  to  this  is 
calleci  love,  and  it  contains  a  mixture  of  lust ;  its 
object  is  the  beauty  of  women.  The  other  is  the 
great  society  with  man  and  all  other  animals.  The 
passion  subservient  to  this  is  called  likewise  love, 
but  it  has  no  mixture  of  lust,  and  its  object  is 
beauty ;  which  is  a  name  I  shall  apply  to  all  such 
qualities  in  things  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness,  or  some  otlier  passion  the  most 
nearly  resembling  these.  The  passion  of  love  has 
its  rise  in  positive  pleasure ;  it  is,  like  all  thinp:* 
which  grow  out  of  pleasure,  capable  of  being  mixed 
with  a  mode  of  uneasiness,  that  is,  when  an  idea 
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of  its  object  is  excited  in  the  mind  with  an  idea  at 
the  same  time  of  having  irretrievably  lost  it.  This 
mixed  sense  of  pleasure  I  have  not  called  pain, 
because  it  turns  upon  actual  pleasure,  and  because 
it  is,  both  in  its  cause  and  in  most  of  its  effects,  of 
a  nature  altogether  different. 

Next  to  the  general  passion  we  have  for  society, 
to  a  choice  in  which  we-  are  directed  by  the  plea- 
sure we  have  in  the  object,  tlic  particular  passion 
under  this  head  called  sympathy  has  the  greatest 
extent.  The  nature  of  this  passion  is,  to  put  us  in 
the  place  of  another  in  whatever  circumstance  he 
is  in,  and  to  affect  us  in  a  like  manner ;  so  that, 
this  passion  may,  as  the  occasion  requires,  turn 
either  on  pain  or  pleasure ;  but  with  the  modifi- 
cations mentioned  in  some  cases  in  sect.  11.  As 
to  imitation  and  preference,  nothing  more  need 
be  said. 

SECT.    XIX. — TIIE   CONCLUSION. 

I  BELIEVED  that  an  attempt  to  range  and 
methodize  some  of  our  most  leading  passions  would 
be  a  good  preparative  to  such  an  enquiry  as  we  are 
going  to  make  in  the  ensuing  discourse.  The 
passions  I  have  mentioned  are  almost  the  only  ones 
which  it  can  be  necessary  to  consider  in  our  pre- 
sent design  ;  though  the  variety  of  Uie  passions  is 
great,  and  worthy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety, 
of  an  attentive  investigation.  The  more  accurately 
we  search  into  tlie  human  mind,  the  stronger 
traces  we  every  where  find  of  His  wisdom  who 
made  it.  If  a  discourse  on  the  use  of  the  parts  of 
tlie  body  may  be  considered  as  an  hymn  to  the 
Creator ;  the  use  of  the  passions,  which  are  the 
organs  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  barren  of  praise  to 
Him,  nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble 
and  uncommon  union  of  science  and  admiration, 
which  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite 
wisdom  alone  can  afford  to  a  rational  mind : 
whilst,  referring  to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right 
or  good  or  fair  in  ourselves,  discovering  his  strength 
and  wisdom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  imper- 
fection, honouring  them  where  we  discover  them 
clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity  where  we  are 
lost  in  our  search,  we  may  be  inquisitive  without 
impertinence,  and  elevated  without  pride ;  we  may 
be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  into  the 
counsels  of  the  Almighty  by  a  consideration  of  his 
works.  The  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be 
the  principal  end  of  all  our  studies;  which  if  they 
do  not  in  some  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  little 
service  to  us.  But,  besides  this  great  purpose,  a 
consideration  of  the  rationale  of  our  passions  seems 
to  me  very  necessary  for  all  who  would  affect  them 
upon  solid  and  sure  principles.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  them  in  general :  to  affect  them  after  a 
tlelicate  manner,  or  to  judge  properly  of  any  work 
designed  to  affect  them,  we  should  know  the  exact 
boundaries  of  their  several  jurisdictions ;  we  should 
pursue' them  through  all  their  variety  of  opera- 
tions, and  pierce  into  the  inmost,  and  what  might 
appear  inaccessible,  parts  of  our  nature, 
Quod  letct  arcand  non  enarrubilejibra. 


Without  all  this  it  is  possible  for  a  man,  after  a 
confused  manner,  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  of  the  truth  of  his  work  ;  but  he  can  never 
have  a  certain  determinate  rule  to  go  by,  nor  can 
he  ever  make  his  propositions  sufficiently  clear  to 
others.     Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and 
those  who  cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal 
arts,  have,  without  this  critical  knowledge,  suc- 
ceeded well  in  their  several  provinces,  and  will 
succeed :  as  among  artificers  there  are  many  ma- 
chines made  and  even  invented  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  principles  they  are  governed  by. 
It  is,  I  own,  not  uncommon  to  be  wrong  in  the- 
ory, and  right  in  practice ;  and  we  are  happy  that 
it  is  so.     Men  often  act  right  from  their  feelings, 
who  afterwards  reason  but  ill  on  them  from  prin- 
ciple :  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  attempt 
at  such  reasoning,  and  equally  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  having  some  influence  on  our  practice, 
surely  it  is  worth  taking  some  pains  to  have  it 
just,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  sure  experience. 
We  might  expect  that  the  artists  tliemselves  would 
have  been  our  surest  glides ;  but  the  artists  have 
been  too  much  occupied  in  the   practice  :   the 
philosophers  have  done  little ;  and  what  they  have 
done,  was  mostly  with  a  view  to  their  own  schemes 
and  systems  :    and  as  for  those  called  criticks, 
they  have  generally  sought  the  rule  of  the  arts  in 
the  wrong  place ;  they  sought  it  among  poems, 
pictures,  engravings,  statues,  and  buildings.    But 
art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  why  artists  in  gene- 
ral, and  poets  principally,  have  been  confined  in 
so  narrow  a  circle  :  tiiey  have  been  rather  imita- 
tors of  one  another  than  of  nature ;  and  this  with 
so  faithful  an  uniformitv.  and  to  so  remote  an 
antiquity,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  gave  the  first 
model.     Criticks  follow  them,  and  therefore  can 
do  little  as  guides.     I  can  judge  but  poorly  of 
any  thing,  whilst  I  measure  it  by  no  odier  stand- 
ard than  itself.     The  true  standard  of  the  arts  is 
in  every  man's  power ;  and  an  easy  observation 
of  the  most  common,  sometimes  of  the  meanest, 
things  in  nature,  will  give  the  truest  lights,  where 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  industry,  that  slights 
such  observation,  milst  leave  us  in  the  dark,  or, 
what  is  worse,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false 
lights.     In  an  enquiry  it  is  almost  every  thing  to 
be  once  in  a  right  road.     I  am  satisfied  I  have 
done  but  little  by  tliese  observations  considered 
in  themselves ;  and  I  never  should  have  taken  the 
pains  to  digest  them,  much  less  should  I  have 
ever  ventured  to  publish  them,  if  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  nothing  tends  more  to  the  corruption 
of  science  than  to  suffer  it  to  stagnate.     These 
waters  must  be  troubled,  before  they  can  exert 
tlieir  virtues.     A  man  who  works  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  things,  though  he  may  be  wrong  himself, 
yet  he  clears  ihe  way  for  others,  and  may  chance 
to  make  even  his  errours  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  tnith.     In  the  following  parts  I  shall  enquire* 
what  things  they  are  that  cause  in  us  thcaflec- 
tions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  in  this  I 
have  considered  the  affections  themselves.    I  only 
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desire  one  favour, — that  no  part  of  tliis  discourse 
may  be  judged  of  by  itself,  and  independently  of 
tlie  rest ;  for  I  am  sensible  I  have  not  disposed 
my  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 


troversy, but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  exa- 
mination ;  that  tliey  are  not  armed  at  all  points 
for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth. 


PART  II. 


SECTION    I. — OF   THE    PASSION    CAUSED    BY   THE 

SUBLIME. 

The  passion  caused  by  the  great  and  sublime  in 
nature,  when  those  causes  operate  most  power- 
fully, is  astonishment :  and  astonishment  is  that 
state  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  its  motions  are  sus- 
pended, with  some  degree  of  horrour.*  In  this 
case  the  mind  is  so  entirely  filled  with  its  object, 
that  it  cannot  entertain  any  other,  nor  by  conse- 
quence reason  on  that  object  which  employs  it. 
Hence  arises  the  great  power  of  the  sublime,  that, 
far  from  being  produced  by  them,  it  anticipates 
our  reasonings,  and  hurries  us  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible force.  Astonishment,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  effect  of  the  sublime  in  its  highest  degree ; 
the  inferiour  effects  are  admiration,  reverence, 
and  respect^ 

SECT.    II. — TERROUR. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all 
its  powers  of  acting  and  reasoning  as  y*ear.  f  For 
fear  being  an  apprehension  of  pain  or  death,  it 
operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefore  is  terrible,  with  r^ard  to  sight, 
is  sublime  too,  whether  this  cause  of  terrour  be 
endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions  or  not ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as  trifling, 
or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There 
are  many  animals,  who  though  far  from  being 
large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising  ideas  of  the 
sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terrour.  As  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of 
almost  all  kinds.  And  to  thmgs  of  great  dimen- 
sions, if  we  annex  an  adventitious  idea  of  terrour, 
they  become  without  comparison  greater.  A  level 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no  mean 
idea;  the  prospect  of  such  a  plain  may  be  as 
extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  :  but  can  it  ever 
fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as  the  ocean 
itself?  Tliis  is  owing  to  several  causes ;  but  it  is 
owing  to  none  more  than  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an 
object  of  no  small  terrour.  Indeed  terrour  is  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  or  latently, 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime.  Several  lan- 
guages bear  a  strong  testimony  to  the  affinity  of 
Uiese  ideas.  They  frequently  use  the  same  word, 
to  signify  indifferently  the  modes  of  astonishment 
or  admiration  and  those  of  terrour.  edfipoc  is  in 
Greek,  either  fear  or  wonder ;  iuvbg  is  terrible  or 
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respectable ;  atitv,  to  reverence  or  to  fear.  Vereor 
in  Latin,  is  what  atiw  is  in  Greek.  The  Romans 
used  the  verb  stupeo,  a  term  which  strongly  marks 
tlie  state  of  an  astonished  mind,  to  express  the 
effect  either  of  simple  fear,  or  of  astonishment; 
the  word  attonitus  (tliunder-struck)  is  equally  ex- 
pressive of  the  alliance  of  tliese  ideas ;  and  do  not 
the  French  etonnement,  and  the  English  astonish- 
ment and  amazement,  point  out  as  clearly  the 
kindred  emotions  which  attend  fear  and  wonder  ? 
They  who  have  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
languages,  could  produce,  I  make  no  doubt,  many 
other  and  equally  striking  examples. 

SECT.    III.— OBSCURITY. 

To  make  any  thing  very  terrible,  obscurityt 
seems  in  general  to  be  necessary.  When  we  know 
the  full  extent  of  any  danger,  when  we  can  accus- 
tom our  eyes  to  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  apprehension 
vanishes.  Every  one  will  be  sensible  of  this,  who 
considers  how  greatly  night  adds  to  our  dread, 
in  all  cases  of  danger,  and  how  much  the  notions 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form 
clear  ideas,  affect  minds  which  give  credit  to  the 
popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of  beings. 
Those  despotick  governments,  which  are  founded 
on  the  passions  of  men,  and  principally  upon  the 
passion  of  fear,  keep  their  chief  as  much  as  may  be 
from  the  publick  eye.  The  policy  has  been  the 
same  in  many  cases  of  religion.  Almost  all  the 
heathen  temples  were  dark.  Even  in  the  barba- 
rous temples  of  the  Americans  at  this  day,  they 
keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  hut,  which  is 
consecrated  to  his  worship.  For  this  purpose  too 
the  Druids  performed  all  their  ceremonies  in  the 
bosom  of  the  darkest  woods,  and  in  the  shade  of 
the  oldest  and  most  spreading  oaks.  No  person 
seems  better  to  have  understood  the  secret  of 
heightening,  or  of  setting  terrible  things,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  in  their  strongest  light,  by  the 
force  of  a  judicious  obscurity,  than  Milton.  His 
description  of  Death  in  the  second  book  is  ad- 
mirably studied;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  a 
gloomy  pomp,  vnth  what  a  significant  and  ex- 
pressive uncertainty  of  strokes  and  colouring, 
he  has  finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  ter- 


rours: 


The  other  shape. 


Jfthape  it  r^if^ht  be  caWd  that  shape  had  none 

JJUtinguishable,  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  calla  that  shadmo  seemed ; 
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For  each  teenid  either ;  black  he  stood  as  night ; 
Fierce  as  ten^  furies ;  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart.     What  seemed  his  head 
'the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

In  this  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confused, 
terrible,  and  sublime  to  the  last  de^ee. 

SECT.  IV. — OP  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CLEAR- 
NESS AND  OBSCURITY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
PASSIONS. 

It  b  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination. 
If  I  make  a  drawing  of  a  palace,  or  a  temple,  or 
a  landscape,  I  present  a  very  clear  idea  of  those  ob- 
jects ;  but  then  (allowing  for  the  effect  of  imitation, 
which  is  something)  my  picture  can  at  most  affect 
only  as  the  palace,  temple,  or  landscape  would 
have  affected  in  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  lively  and  spirited  verbal  description  I 
can  give  raises  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea 
of  such  objects ;  but  then  it  is  in  my  power  to 
raise  a  stronger  emotion  by  the  description  than  I 
could  do  by  the  best  painting.  This  experience 
constantly  evinces.  The  proper  manner  of  con- 
veying the  affections  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
another,  is  by  words;  there  is  a  great  insufficiency 
in  all  other  methods  of  communication ;  and  so  far 
is  a  clearness  of  imagery  from  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  influence  upon  the  passions,  that 
they  may  be  considerably  operated  upon,  without 
presenting  any  image  at  all,  by  certain  sounds 
adapted  to  that  purpose  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
sufficient  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  powerful 
effects  of  instrumental  musick.  In  reality,  a  great 
clearness  helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the 
passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy  to  all 
enthusiasms  whatsoever. 

SECT.  [IV.]— THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

There  are  two  verses  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  that  seem  to  contradict  this  opinion ;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  take  a  little  more  pains  in 
clearing  it  up.     The  verses  are, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissaper  aures, 
Quam  qua  sunt  oculissubjectaJuleUbus. 

On  tliis  the  Abbe  du  Bos  founds  a  criticism, 
wherein  he  gives  painting  the  preference  to  poetry 
in  the  article  of  moving  the  passions ;  principally 
on  account  of  the  greater  clearness  of  the  ideas  it 
represents.  I  believe  this  excellent  judge  was  led 
into  this  mistake  (if  it  be  a  mistake)  by  his  system ; 
to  which  he  found  it  more  conformable  than  I 
imagine  it  will  be  found  to  experience.  I  know 
several  who  admire  and  love  painting,  and  yet  who 
regard  the  objects  of  their  admiration  in  that  art 
with  coolness  enough  in  comparison  of  that  warmth 
with  which  they  are  animated  by  affecting  pieces 
of  poetry  or  rhetorick.  Among  the  common  sort 
of  people,  I  never  could  perceive  that  paintmg  had 
much  influence  on  their  passions.     It  b  true,  that 
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the  best  sorts  of  painting,  as  well  as  the  best  sorts 
of  poetry,  are  not  much  understood  in  that  sphere. 
But  it  is  most  certain,  that  their  passions  are  very 
strongly  rgused  by  a  fanatick  preacher,  or  by  the 
ballads  of  Chevy-chace,  or  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  and  by  oUier  little  popular  poems  and  tales 
that  are  current  in  that  rank  of  life.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  paintings,  bad  or  good,  that  produce 
the  same  effect.  So  that  poetry,  with  all  its  ob- 
scurity, has  a  more  general,  as  well  as  a  more  power- 
ful, dominion  over  the  passions,  than  the  other 
art.  And  I  think  there  are  reasons  in  nature,  why 
the  obscure  idea,  when  properly  conveyed,  should 
be  more  affecting  than  tlie  clear.  It  is  our  igno- 
rance of  things  that  causes  all  our  admiration,  and 
chiefly  excites  our  passions.  Knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance make  the  most  striking  causes  affect 
but  little.  It  is  thus  with  the  vulgar ;  and  all  men 
are  as  the  vulgar  in  what  they  do  not  understand. 
The  ideas  of  eternity  and  infinity,  are  among  the 
most  affecting  we  have :  and  yet  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  of  which  we  really  understand  so  little,  as 
of  infinity  and  eternity.  We  do  not  any  where 
meet  a  more  sublime  description  than  this  justly- 
celebrated  one  of  Milton,  wherein  he  gives  the 
portrait  of  Satan  with  a  dignity  so  suitable  to  the 
subject : 

He  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
Ail  her  original  biightnesx,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  tn  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  at  when  the  sun  new  ris^n 
Ijwks  throttgh  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations;  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    

Here  is  a  very  noble  picture ;  and  in  what  does 
this  poetical  picture  consist  ?  In  images  of  a  tower, 
an  archangel,  the  sun  rising  through  mists,  or  in 
an  eclipse,  the  ruin  of  monarchs,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of 
itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confused  images ; 
which  affect  because  they  Eu-e  crowded  and  con- 
fused. For,  separate  them,  and  you  lose  much  of 
the  greatness ;  and  join  them,  and  you  infallibly 
lose  the  clearness.  The  images  raised  by  poetry 
are  always  of  this  obscure  kind ;  though  in  gene- 
ral the  effects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  the  images  it  raises  ;  which  point  we 
shall  examine  more  at  large  hereafter.*  But  paint- 
ing, when  we  have  allowed  for  the  pleasure  of 
imitation,  can  only  affect  simply  by  the  images  it 
presents ;  and  even  in  painting,  a  judicious  ob- 
scurity in  some  things  contributes  to  the  effect  of 
the  picture  ;  because  the  images  in  painting  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  in  nature ;  and  in  nature, 
dark,  confused,  uncertain  images  have  a  greater 
power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grander  passions, 
than  those  have  which  are  more  clear  and  deter- 
minate. But  where  and  when  this  observation 
may  be  applied  to  practice,  and  how  far  it  shall 
be  extended,  will  be  better  deduced  from  the 
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nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  occasion,  than 
from  any  rules  that  can  be  given. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  idea  has  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  is  likely  still  to  be  rejected  by  several. 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  hardly  any  thing 
can  strike  tlie  mind  with  its  greatness,  which  does 
not  make  some  sort  of  approach  towards  infinity  ; 
which  nothing  can  do  whilst  we  are  able  to  perceive 
its  bounds ;  but  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  and  to 
perceive  its  bounds,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  A 
clear  idea  is  tlierefore  another  name  for  a  little  idea. 
There  is  a  passage  in  die  book  of  Job  amazingly 
sublime,  and  this  sublimity  is  principally  due  to 
the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  described  : 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
fleep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me 
and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair 
of  my  flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes  ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a 
voice, —  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ? 
We  are  first  prepared  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
for  the  vision ;  we  are  first  terrified,  before  we  are 
let  even  into  the  obscure  cause  of  our  emotion : 
but  when  this  grand  cause  of  terrour  makes  its 
appearance,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  wrapt  up  in  the 
shades  of  its  own  incomprehensible  darkness,  more 
awful,  more  striking,  more  terrible,  than  the  live- 
liest description,  than  the  clearest  painting,  could 
possibly  represent  it?  When  painters  have  at- 
tempted to  give  us  clear  representations  of  these 
very  ftinciful  and  terrible  ideas,  they  have,  I  think, 
almost  always  failed  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  been  at 
a  loss,  in  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  hell,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  painter  did  not  intend  some- 
thing ludicrous.  Several  painters  have  handled 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  of  assembling 
as  many  horrid  phantoms  as  their  imagination 
could  suggest ;  but  all  the  designs  I  have  chanced 
to  meet  of  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony  were 
rather  a  sort  of  odd,  wild  grotesques,  than  any 
thing  capable  of  producing  a  serious  passion.  In 
all  tiiese  subjects  poetry  is  very  happy.  Its  appa- 
ritions, its  chimeras,  its  harpies,  its  allegorical 
figures,  are  grand  and  affecting;  and  though 
Virgil's  Fame  and  Homer's  Discord  are  obscure, 
they  are  magnificent  figures.  These  figures  in 
painting  would  be  clear  enough,  but  I  fear  they 
might  become  ridiculous. 

SECT.    Y. — POWER. 

Besides  those  things  which  directly  suggest 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
similar  effect  from  a  mechanical  cause,  I  know  of 
nothing  sublime,  which  is  not  some  modification  of 
power.  And  this  branch  rises,  as  naturally  as  the 
otlier  two  branches,  from  terrour,  the  common  stock 
of  every  thing  that  is  sublime.  The  idea  of  power, 
at  first  view,  seems  of  the  class  of  those  indifferent 
ones,  which  may  equally  belong  to  pain  or  to  plea- 
sure.    But  in  reality,  the  affection,  arising  from  the 
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idea  of  vast  power,  is  extremely  remote  from  tliat 
neutral  character.  For  first,  we  must  remember,* 
that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and 
that  it  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all 
the  subordinate  gradations.  From  hence  it  is, 
that  where  the  chances  for  equal  degrees  of  suffer- 
ing or  enjoyment  are  in  any  sort  equal,  the  idea 
of  the  suffering  must  always  be  prevalent.  And 
indeed  the  ideas  of  pain,  and,  above  all,  of  death, 
are  so  very  affecting,  that  whilst  we  remain  in  the 
presence  of  whatever  is  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  inflicting  either,  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  terrour.  Again,  we  know  by  experience, 
that,  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  no  great 
efforts  of  power  are  at  all  necessary ;  nay,  we 
know,  that  such  efforts  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  destroying  our  satisfaction  :  for  pleasure 
must  be  stolen,  and  not  forced  upon  us ;  pleasure 
follows  the  will ;  and  therefore  we  are  generally 
affected  with  it  by  many  things  of  a  force  greatly 
inferiour  to  our  own.  But  pain  is  always  inflicted 
by  a  power  in  some  way  superiour,  because  we 
never  submit  to  pain  willingly.  So  that  strength, 
violence,  pain,  and  terrour,  are  ideas  that  rush  in 
upon  the  mind  together.  Look  at  a  man,  or  any 
other  animal  of  prodigious  strength,  and  what  is 
your  idea  before  reflection  ?  Is  it  that  this  strength 
will  be  subservient  to  you,  to  your  ease,  to  your 
pleasure,  to  your  interest  in  any  sense  ?  No ;  the 
emotion  you  feel  is,  lest  this  enormous  strength 
should  be  employed  to  the  purposes  oft  rapine 
and  destruction.  Tliat  power  derives  all  its  subli- 
mity from  the  terrour  with  which  it  is  generally 
accompanied,  will  appear  evidently  from  its  effect 
in  the  very  few  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  strip  a  considerable  degree  of  strengtn  of  its 
ability  to  hurt.  When  you  do  this,  you  spoil  it  of 
every  tiling  sublime,  and  it  immediately  becomes 
contemptible.  An  ox  is  a  creature  of  vast  strength ; 
but  he  is  an  innocent  creature,  extremely  service- 
able,  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  for  which  reason 
the  idea  of  an  ox  is  by  no  means  grand.  A  bull 
is  strong  too :  but  his  strength  is  of  another  kind ; 
oflen  very  destructive,  seldom  (at  least  amongst 
us)  of  any  use  in  our  business ;  tlie  idea  of  a  bull 
is  therefore  great,  and  it  has  frequently  a  place  in 
sublime  descriptions,  and  elevating  comparisons. 
Let  us  look  at  another  strong  animal,  in  the  two 
distinct  lights  in  which  we  may  consider  him.  The 
horse  in  the  light  of  an  useful  beast,  fit  for  the 
plough,  the  road,  the  drafl ;  in  every  social  useful 
light,  the  horse  has  nothing  sublime :  but  is  it 
thus  that  we  are  affected  with  him,  whose  neck  is 
clothed  with  thunder,  the  glory  of  whose  nostrils 
is  terrible,  who  swalloweth  the  ground  with 
fierceness  and  rage,  neither  believeth  that  it  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ?  In  this  description,  the 
useful  character  of  the  horse  entirely  disappears, 
and  the  terrible  and  sublime  blaze  out  together. 
We  have  continually  about  us  animals  of  a  strength 
that  is  considerable,  but  not  pernicious.  Amongst 
these  we  never  look  for  the  sublime  ;  it  comes 
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u])on  us  in  the  gloomy  forest,  and  in  the  howling 
wilderness,  in  the  form  of  the  lion,  tlie  tyger,  the 
pantlier,  or  rhinoceros.  Whenever  strength  is 
only  useful,  and  employed  for  our  benefit  or  our 
pleasure,  then  it  is  never  sublime ;  for  nothing 
can  act  agreeably  to  us,  tliat  does  not  act  in  con- 
formity to  our  will ;  but  to  act  agreeably  to  our 
will,  it  must  be  subject  to  us,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  the  cause  of  a  grand  and  commanding 
conception.  The  description  of  the  wild  ass,  in 
Job,  is  worked  up  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely 
by  insisting  on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  man- 
kind at  defiance ;  otherwise  the  description  of 
such  an  animal  could  have  had  nothing  noble 
in  it.  Who  hath  loosed  (says  he)  the  bands  of 
the  wild  ass  ?  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wil- 
demess,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He 
scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  re- 
gardeth  he  the  voice  of  the  driver.  The  range 
of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture.  The  magnificent 
description  of  the  unicorn  and  of  leviathan,  in 
the  same  book,  is  full  of  tlie  same  heightening 
circumstances :  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to 
serve  thee  ?  canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his 
band  in  the  furrow  ?  wilt  thou  trust  him  because 
his  strength  is  great  ? —  Canst  thou  draw  out  le- 
viathan with  an  hook  ?  will  he  make  a  covenant 
with  thee  ?  wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for 
ever  ?  shall  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at  the 
sight  of  him?  In  short,  wheresoever  we  find 
strength,  and  in  what  light  soever  we  look  upon 
power,  we  shall  all  along  observe  the  sublime  the 
concomitant  of  terrour,  and  contempt  the  attend- 
ant on  a  strength  tliat  is  subservient  and  innoxious. 
The  race  of  dogs,  in  many  of  their  kinds,  have 
generally  a  competent  degree  of  strength  and 
swiftness ;  and  they  exert  these  and  otlier  valuable 
qualities  which  they  possess,  greatly  to  our  con- 
venience and  pleasure.  Dogs  are  indeed  the 
most  social,  affectionate,  and  amiable  animals  of 
the  whole  brute  creation ;  but  love  approaches 
much  nearer  to  contempt  than  is  commonly 
imagined ;  and  accordingly,  though  we  caress 
dogs,  we  borrow  from  them  an  appellation  of  the 
most  despicable  kind,  when  we  employ  terms  of 
reproach  ;  and  this  appellation  is  the  common 
mark  of  the  last  vileness  and  contempt  in  every 
language.  Wolves  have  not  more  strength  than 
several  species  of  dogs ;  but,  on  account  of  their 
unmanageable  fierceness,  the  idea  of  a  wolf  is  not 
despicable ;  it  is  not  excluded  from  grand  de- 
scriptions and  similitudes.  Thus  we  are  affected 
by  strength,  which  is  natural  power.  The  power 
which  arises  from  institution  in  kings  and  com- 
manderSy  has  the  same  connexion  with  terrour. 
Sovereigns  are  frequently  addressed  with  the  title 
of  dread  majesty.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
young  persons,  little  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  who  have  not  been  used  to  approach  men  in 
power,  are  commonly  struck  with  an  awe  which 
takes  away  the  free  use  of  their  faculties.  When 
I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street ^  (says  Job,)  the 
young  men  saw  me^  and  hid  themselves.  Indeed,  so 
natural  is  this  timidity  with  regard  to  power,  and 


so  strongly  does  it  inhere  in  our  constitution,  tliat 
very  few  are  able  to  conquer  it,  but  by  mixing 
much  in  the  business  of  the  great  world,  or  by 
using  no  small  violence  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tions. I  know  some  people  are  of  opinion,  that 
no  awe,  no  degree  of  terrour,  accompanies  the 
idea  of  power ;  and  have  hazarded  to  affirm,  that 
we  can  contemplate  the  idea  of  God  himself  with- 
out any  such  emotion.  I  purposely  avoided,  when 
1  first  considered  this  subject,  id  introduce  the 
idea  of  that  great  and  tremendous  Being,  as  an 
example  in  an  argument  so  light  as  this  ;  tliough 
it  frequently  occurred  to  me,  not  as  an  objection 
to,  but  as  a  strong  confirmation  of,  my  notions  in 
this  matter.  I  hope,  in  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
I  shall  avoid  presumption,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  mortal  to  speak  with  strict  pro- 
priety. I  say  then,  that  whilst  we  consider  the 
Godhead  merely  as  he  is  an  object  of  the  under- 
standing, which  forms  a  complex  idea  of  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  all  stretched  to  a  de- 
gree far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  our  comprehen- 
sion, whilst  we  consider  the  Divinity  in  this  refined 
and  abstracted  light,  the  imagination  and  passions 
are  little  or  nothing  affected.  But  because  we 
are  bound,  by  the  condition  of  our  nature,  to  as- 
cend to  these  pure  and  intellectual  ideas,  through 
the  medium  of  sensible  images,  to  judge  of  these 
divine  qualities  by  their  evident  acts  and  exer- 
tions, it  becomes  extremely  hard  to  disentangle 
our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we 
are  led  to  know  it.  Thus  when  we  contemplate 
die  Deity,  his  attributes  and  their  operation,  com- 
ing united  on  tlie  mind,  form  a  sort  of  sensible 
image,  and  as  such  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
imagination.  Now,  though  in  a  just  idea  of  the 
Deity,  perhaps  none  of  his  attributes  are  predo- 
minant, yet,  to  our  imagination,  his  power  is  by 
far  the  most  striking.  Some  reflection,  some  com- 
paring, is  necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  his  wisdom,  his 
justice,  and  his  goodness.  To  be  struck  witli  his 
power,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  open 
our  eyes.  But  whilst  we  contemplate  so  vast  an 
object,  under  the  arm,  as  it  were,  of  almighty 
power,  and  invested  upon  every  side  with  omni- 
presence, we  shrink  into  the  minuteness  of  our 
own  nature,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  annihilated  be- 
fore him.  And  though  a  consideration  of  his 
other  attributes  may  relieve,  in  some  measure,  our 
apprehensions ;  yet  no  conviction  of  the  justice 
with  which  it  is  exercised,  nor  the  mercy  with 
which  it  is  tempered,  can  wholly  remove  the  ter- 
rour that  naturally  arises  from  a  force  which  no- 
thing can  withstand.  If  we  rejoice  we  rejoice 
with  trembling :  and  even  whilst  we  arc  receiving 
benefits,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  a  power  which 
can  confer  benefits  of  such  mighty  importance. 
When  the  prophet  David  contemplated  the  won- 
ders of  wisdom  and  power  which  are  displayed  in 
the  economy  of  man,  he  seems  to  be  struck  with 
a  sort  of  divine  horrour,  and  cries  out,  Fearfully 
and  wonderfully  am  I  made  !  An  heathen  poet 
has  a  sentiment  of  a  similar  nature ;  Horace  looks 
upon  it  as.the  last  effort  of  philosophical  fortitude, 
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to  behold  without  terrour  and  amazement,  this 
immense  and  glorious  fabrick  of  the  universe : 

Nunc  solem,  et  sieUaSy  et  decedmtia  certis 
Tetnpofa  momtntix,  sunt  qui  jormidine  nulla 
Imbuti  tpectant. 

Lucretius  is  a  poet  not  to  be  suspected  of  giving 
way  to  superstitious  terrours  ;  yet  when  he  sup- 
poses the  whole  mechanism  of  nature  laid  open  by 
the  master  of  his  philosophy,  his  transport  on  this 
magnificent  view,  which  he  has  represented  in  the 
colours  of  such  bold  and  lively  poetry,  is  overcast 
with  a  shade  of  secret  dread  and  horrour : 

His  tibi  me  rebus  qtiadam  divina  %)oluptas 
Percipity  atque  horror,  quod  sic  Natura  tua  vi 
Tarn  maniftsta  patet  ex  ornni  parte  retecta. 

But  the  Scripture  alone  can  supply  ideas  answer- 
able to  the  majesty  of  tliis  subject.  In  the  Scrip- 
ture, wherever  Goa  is  represented  as  appearing  or 
speaking,  every  thing  terrible  in  nature  is  called 
up  to  heighten  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the  di- 
vme  presence.  The  Psalms,  and  the  prophetical 
books,  are  crowded  with  instances  of  this  kind. 
The  earth  shook,  (says  the  Psalmist,)  the  heavens 
also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  And, 
what  is  remarkable,  the  painting  preserves  the 
same  character,  not  only  when  he  is  supposed  de- 
scending to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but 
even  when  he  exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind.  Tremble, 
thou  earth  !  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  at  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  which  turned 
the  rock  into  standing  water,  the  flint  into  a  foun- 
tain of  waters  /It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  which  establish  the  general  sentiment  of 
mankind,  concerning  the  inseparable  union  of  a 
sacred  and  reverential  awe,  with  our  ideas  of  the 
divinity.  Hence  the  common  maxim.  Primus  in 
crbe  deos  fecit  timor.  This  maxim  may  be,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  false  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion. The  maker  of  the  maxim  saw  how  inse- 
parable these  ideas  were,  without  considering 
that  the  notion  of  some  great  power  must  be 
always  precedent  to  our  dread  of  it.  But  this 
dread  must  necessarily  follow  the  idea  of  such  a 
power,  when  it  is  once  excited  in  the  mind.  It 
18  on  this  principle  that  true  religion  has,  and 
must  have,  so  large  a  mixture  of  salutary  fear ; 
and  that  false  religions  have  generally  nothing 
else  but  fear  to  support  them.  Before  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had,  as  it  were,  humanized  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity,  and  brought  it  somewhat  nearer 
to  us,  there  was  very  little  said  of  the  love  of 
God.  The  followers  of  Plato  have  something 
of  it,  and  only  something ;  the  other  writers  of 
pagan  antiquity,  whether  poets  or  philosophers, 
nothing  at  all.  And  they  who  consider  with 
what  infinite  attention,  by  what  a  disregard  of 
every  perishable  object,  tlirough  what  long  habits 
of  piety  and  contemplaiion  it  is  that  any  man  is 
able  to  attain  an  entire  love  and  devotion  to  tlie 
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Deity,  will  easily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  first, 
the  most  natural  and  the  most  striking,  effect  which 
proceeds  from  that  idea.  Thus  we  have  traced 
power  through  its  several  gradations  unto  the 
nighest  of  all,  where  our  imagination  is  finally 
lost ;  and  we  find  terrour,  quite  throughout  the 
progress,  its  inseparable  companion,  and  growing 
along  with  it,  as  far  as  we  can  possibly  trace  them. 
Now  as  power  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  source  of 
the  sublime,  this  will  point  out  evidently  firom 
whence  its  energy  is  derived,  and  to  what  class  of 
ideas  we  ought  to  unite  it. 

SECT.    VI. — PRIVATION. 

All  general  privations  are  great,  because  they 
are  all  terrible;  Vacuity,  Darkness,  Solitude,  and 
Silence.  With  what  a  fire  of  imagination,  yet 
with  what  severity  of  judgment,  has  Virgil  amassed 
all  these  circumstances,  where  he  knows  that  all 
the  images  of  a  tremendous  dignity  ought  to  be 
united,  at  the  mouth  of  hell !  Where,  before  he 
unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  he  seems  to 
be  seized  with  a  religious  horrour,  and  to  retire 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  his  own  design : 

DU,  guibux  imperium  est  animarum,  umbntgue 

silentes ! 
Et  Chun,  et  FMegfthon!  hjca  nocte  stientia /(Ci<e  ? 
Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui  !  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  aita  tfrra  et  caligine  mersas  f 
Ihant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  r^giia. 

Ye  subterraneous  gnds  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  aiui  silent  shade*  obey  ; 
O  Cnam  hoar  /  and  Phlegethim  prqfbuftd  ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wulr'anntnd; 
Give  me,  ye  pretit,  tremendous  ptncers  to  /ell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hell ; 
(jive  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  dispunf 
From  thitse  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day. 

VlTT. 

Obscure  they  went  through  dreary  shades  that  led 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead. 

Drydek. 

SECT.    VII. — VASTNESS. 

Greatness*  of  dimension  is  a  powerful  cause 
of  the  sublime.  This  is  too  evident,  and  the 
observation  too  common,  to  need  any  illustration: 
it  is  not  so  common  to  consider  in  what  ways 
greatness  of  dimension,  vastness  of  extent  or 
quantity,  has  the  most  striking  effect.  For,  cer- 
tainly, there  are  ways  and  modes,  wherein  the 
same  quantity  of  extension  shall  produce  greater 
effects  than  it  is  found  to  do  in  others.  Extension 
is  either  in  length,  height,  or  depth.  Of  these 
the  length  strikes  least ;  an  hundred  yards  of  even 
ground  will  never  work  such  an  effect  as  a  tower 
an  hundred  yards  high,  or  a  rock  or  mountain  of 
that  altitude.  I  am  apt  to  imagine  likewise,  that 
height  is  less  grand  than  depth ;  and  tliat  we  are 
more  struck  with  looking  down  from  a  precipice, 
than  looking  up  at  an  object  of  equal  beigla ;  but 
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of  that  I  am  not  very  positive.  A  perpendicular 
has  more  force  in  forming  the  sublime,  than  an 
inclined  plane ;  and  the  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is 
smooth  and  polished.  It  would  carry  us  out  of 
our  way  to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  cause  of 
these  appearances ;  but  certain  it  is  they  afford  a 
large  and  fruitful  field  of  speculation.  However, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  these  remarks  upon 
magnitude,  that,  as  the  great  extreme  of  dimen- 
sion is  sublime,  so  the  last  extreme  of  littleness  is 
in  some  measure  sublime  likewise  :  when  we  at- 
tend to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  when  we 
pursue  animal  life  into  these  excessively  small,  and 
yet  organized  beings,  that  escape  the  nicest  inqui- 
sition of  the  sense ;  when  we  push  our  discoveries 
yet  downward,  and  consider  those  creatures  so 
many  degrees  yet  smaller,  and  the  still  diminishing 
scale  of  existence,  in  tracing  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  lost  as  well  as  the  sense ;  we  become  amazed 
and  confounded  at  the  wonders  of  minuteness ; 
nor  can  we  distinguish  in  its  effect  this  extreme  of 
littleness  from  the  vast  itself.  For  division  must 
be  infinite  as  well  as  addition  ;  because  the  idea 
of  a  perfect  unity  can  no  more  be  arrived  at,  than 
that  of  a  complete  whole,  to  which  nothing  may 
be  added. 

SECT.   VIII. — INFINITY. 

Another  source  of  the  sublime  is  Infinity  ;  if 
it  does  not  rather  belong  to  the  last.  Infinity  has 
a  tendency  to  fill  the  mind  with  that  sort  of  de- 
lightful horrour,  which  is  the  most  genuine  effect 
and  truest  test  of  the  sublime.  There  are  scarce 
any  things  which  can  become  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  that  are  really  and  in  their  own  nature  in- 
finite. But  the  eye  not  being  able  to  perceive  the 
bounds  of  many  tJhings,  they  seem  to  be  infinite, 
and  they  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  they  were 
really  so.  We  are  deceived  in  the  like  manner,  if 
the  parts  of  some  large  object  are  so  continued  to 
any  indefinite  number,  that  the  imagination  meets 
no  check  which  may  hinder  its  extending  them 
at  pleasure. 

Whenever  we  repeat  any  idea  frequently,  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  mechanism,  repeats  it  long  after 
the  first  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.*  After  whirl- 
ing about,  when  we  sit  down,  the  objects  about 
OS  still  seem  to  whirl.  After  a  long  succession  of 
noises,  as  the  fall  of  waters,  or  the  beating  of  forge- 
hammers,  the  hammers  beat  and  the  water  roars 
in  the  imagination  long  after  the  first  sounds  have 
ceased  to  affect  it ;  and  they  die  away  at  last  by 
mdations  which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  If  you 
hold  up  a  straight  pole,  with  your  eye  to  one  end, 
it  will  seem  extended  to  a  length  almost  incredi- 
ble.t  Place  a  number  of  .uniform  and  equi-dis- 
tant  marks  on  this  pole,  they  will  cause  the  same 
deception,  and  seem  multiplied  without  end. 
The  senses,  strongly  affected  in  some  one  manner, 
cannot  quickly  change  their  tenour,  or  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  other  things ;  but  they  continue  in  their 
old  channel  until  the  strength  of  the  first  mover 
decays.  This  is  the  reason  of  an  appearance  very 
frequent  in  madmen;  that  they  remain  whole 
days  and  nights,  sometimes  whole  years,  in  the 
constant  repetition  of  some  remark,  some  com- 
plaint, or  song ;  which  having  struck  powerfully 
on  their  disordered  imagination  in  the  beginning 
of  their  phrensy,  every  repetition  reinforces  it  with 
new  strength ;  and  the  hurry  of  their  spirits,  un- 
restrained by  the  curb  of  reason,  continues  it  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

• 

SECT.    IX. — SUCCESSION    AND   UNIPORMITY. 

Succession  and  uniformity  of  parts  are  what 
constitute  the  artificial  infinite.  1 .  Succession  ; 
which  is  requisite  that  the  parts  may  be  continued 
so  long  and  in  such  a  direction,  as  by  their  frequent 
impulses  on  the  sense  to  impress  the  imagination 
with  an  idea  of  their  progress  beyond  their  actual 
limits.  2 .  Uniformity ;  because  if  the  figures  of  the 
parts  should  be  changed,  the  imagination  at  every 
change  finds  a  check ;  you  are  presented  at  every 
alteration  with  the  termination  of  one  idea,  and 
the  beginning  of  another ;  by  which  means  it 
becomes  impossible  to  continue  that  uninterrupted 
progression,  which  alone  can  stamp  on  bounded 
objects  the  character  of  infinity.!  It  is  in  this  kind 
of  artificial  infinity,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  look 
for  the  cause  why  a  rotund  has  such  a  noble  effect. 
For  in  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plan- 
tation, you  can  no  where  fix  a  boundary;  turn 
which  way  you  will,  the  same  object  still  seems  to 
continue,  and  the  imagination  has  no  rest.  But 
the  parts  must  be  uniform,  as  well  as  circularly 
disposed,  to  give  this  figure  its  full  force ;  because 
any  difference,  whether  it  be  in  the  disposition,  or 
in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  colour  of  the  parts, 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
every  change  must  check  and  interrupt,  at  every 
alteration  commencing  a  new  series.  On  the  same 
principles  of  succession  and  uniformity,  the  grand 
appearance  of  the  antient  heathen  temples,  which 
were  generally  oblong  forms,  with  a  range  of  uni- 
form pillars  on  every  side,  will  be  easily  accounted 
for.  From  the  same  cause  also  may  be  derived  the 
grand  effect  of  the  ailes  in  many  of  our  own  old  ca- 
thedrals. The  form  of  a  cross  used  in  some  churches 
seems  to  me  not  so  eligible  as  the  parallelogram  of 
the  antients ;  at  least,  I  imagine  it  is  not  so  proper 
for  the  outside.  For,  supposing  the  arms  of  the 
cross  every  way  equal,  if  you  stand  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  any  of  the  side  walls,  or  colonnades, 
instead  of  a  deception  that  makes  the  building 
more  extended  than  it  is,  you  are  cut  off  from  a 
considerable  part  (two  thirds)  of  its  actual  length ; 
and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  progression,  the 
arms  of  the  cross  taking  a  new  direction,  make  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  and  thereby  wholly 
turn  the  imagination  from  the  repetition  of  the 
former  idea.     Or  suppose  the  spectator  placed 
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where  he  may  take  a  direct  view  of  such  a  build- 
ing,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be,  that  a  good  part  of  the  basis 
of  each  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  must  be  inevitably  lost ;  the 
whole  must  of  course  assume  a  broken  unconnect- 
ed figure ;  the  lights  must  be  unequal,  here  strong, 
and  tliere  weak;  without  tliat  noble  gradation, 
which  the  perspective  always  effects  on  parts  dis- 
posed uninterruptedly  in  a  right  line.  Some  or 
all  of  tliese  objections  will  lie  against  every  figure 
of  a  cross,  in  whatever  view  you  take  it.  I  exem- 
plified them  in  the  Greek  cross,  in  which  these 
faults  appear  the  most  strongly ;  but  they  appear 
in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of  crosses.  Indeed 
tliere  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  grandeur 
of  buildings,  than  to  abound  in  angles ;  a  fault 
obvious  in  many;  and  owing  to  an  inordinate 
thirst  for  variety,  which,  whenever  it  prevails,  is 
sure  to  leave  very  little  true  taste. 

SECT.    X. — MAGNITUDE    IN    BUILDING. 

To  the  sublime  in  building,  greatness  of  dimen- 
sion seems  requisite ;  for  on  a  few  parts,  and  those 
small,  tlie  imagination  cannot  rise  to  any  idea  of 
infinity.  No  greatness  in  the  manner  can  effec- 
tually compensate  for  the  want  of  proper  dimen- 
sions. There  is  no  danger  of  drawing  men  into 
extravagant  designs  by  this  rule ;  it  carries  its  own 
caution  along  with  it.  Because  too  great  a  length 
in  buildings  destroys  the  purpose  of  greatness, 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote ;  the  perspective 
will  lessen  it  in  height  as  it  gains  in  length ;  and 
will  bring  it  at  last  to  a  point ;  turning  the  whole 
figure  into  a  sort  of  triangle,  tlie  poorest  in  its 
effect  of  almost  any  figure  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  eye.  I  have  ever  observed,  that  colon- 
nades and  avenues  of  trees  of  a  moderate  lengtli, 
were,  without  comparison,  far  grander,  than  when 
they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense  distances. 
A  true  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the 
spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest  designs  by  easy 
methods.  Designs  that  are  vast  only  by  their 
dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and 
low  imagination.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great, 
but  as  it  deceives ;  to  be  otherwise  is  tlie  prero- 
gative of  nature  only.  A  good  eye  will  fix  the 
medium  betwixt  an  excessive  length  or  height, 
(for  the  same  objection  lies  against  both,)  and  a 
short  or  broken  quantity :  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  ascertained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactness, 
if  it  was  my  purpose  to  descend  far  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  any  art. 

SECT.    XI. — INFINITY    IN    PLEASING    OBJECTS. 

Infinity,  though  of  another  kind,  causes 
much  of  our  pleasure  in  agreeable,  as  well  as  of 
our  delight  in  sublime,  images.  The  spring  is  tlie 
pleasantest  of  tlie  seasons ;  and  the  young  of 
most  animals,  though  far  from  being  completely 
fasliioncd,  afford  a  more  agreeable  sensation  tlian 
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the  full-grown ;  because  the  imagination  is  enter- 
tained with  the  promise  of  something  more,  and 
does  not  acquiesce  in  the  present  object  of  the 
sense.  In  unfinished  sketches  of  drawing,  I  have 
often  seen  something  which  pleased  me  beyond 
die  best  finishing;  and  this  I  believe  proceeds  from 
the  cause  I  have  just  now  assigned. 

SECT.    XII. — DIFFICULTY. 

*  Another  source  of  greatness  is  Difficulty. 
When  any  work  seems  to  have  required  immense 
force  and  labour  to  effect  it,  the  idea  is  grand. 
Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposition  nor  ornament, 
has  any  thing  admirable;  but  those  huge  rude 
masses  of  stone,  set  on  end,  and  piled  each  on 
other,  turn  the  mind  on  the  immense  force  neces- 
sary for  such  a  work.  Nay,  the  rudeness  of  the 
work  increases  this  cause  of  grandeur,  as  it  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  art  and  contrivance ;  for  dex- 
terity produces  another  sort  of  effect^  which  is 
different  enough  from  this. 

sect.    XIII. — MAGNIFICENCE. 

Magnificence  is  likewise  a  source  of  the  sub* 
lime.  A  great  profusion  of  things,  which  are 
splendid  or  valuable  in  themselves,  is  magnificent. 
The  starry  heaven,  though  it  occurs  so  very  fre- 
quently to  our  view,  never  fails  to  excite  an  idea 
of  grandeur.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  the  stars 
themselves,  separately  considered.  The  number 
is  certainly  the  cause.  The  apparent  disorder 
augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care 
is  highly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  magnificence. 
Besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  confusion,  as 
makes  it  impossible  on  ordinary  occasions  to  reckon 
tliem.  This  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  sort  of 
infinity.  In  works  of  art,  tliis  kind  of  grandeur, 
which  consists  in  multitude,  is  to  be  very  cau- 
tiously admitted ;  because  a  profusion  of  excellent 
things  is  not  to  be  attained,  or  with  too  much 
difficulty ;  and  because  in  many  cases  this  splendid 
confusion  would  destroy  all  use,  which  should  be 
attended  to  in  most  of  tlie  works  of  art  with  tlie 
greatest  care ;  besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
unless  you  can  produce  an  appearance  of  infinity 
by  your  disorder,  you  will  have  disorder  only 
without  magnificence.  There  are,  however,  a  sort 
of  fireworks,  and  some  other  things,  that  in  this 
way  succeed  well,  and  are  truly  grand.  There  are 
also  many  descriptions  in  the  poets  and  orators, 
which  owe  their  sublimity  to  a  richness  and  pro- 
fusion of  images,  in  which  tlie  mind  is  so  daa^ed 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  attend  to  that  exact 
coherence  and  agreement  of  the  allusions,  which 
we  should  require  on  every  other  occasion.  I  do 
not  now  remember  a  more  striking  example  of 
this,  than  the  description  which  is  given  of  the 
king's  army  in  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  : 

AU  fnmisKdy  all  in  arms. 


All  piurnd  like  ostriches  that  with  the  viml 
Baited  like  eagUs  having  lately  bathed : 
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As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
Arid  gorgeous  as  the  mn  in  Midnanmer, 

Wantmi  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Horry  with  his  beaver  on 
Ki^from  the  ground  like  feather' d  Mercury  ; 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  fan  angel  dropped  from  tl,e  clouds 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Fegasus. 

In  that  excellent  book,  so  remarkable  for  the 
ivacity  of  its  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  solidity 
nd  penetration  of  its  sentences,  the  Wisdom  of 
lie  Son  of  Sirach,  tliere  is  a  noble  panegyrick  on 
tie  high  priest  Simon  the  son  of  Onias ;  and  it  is 

very  fine  example  of  the  point  before  us : 

How  was  he  honoured  in  the  midst  of  the 
^oplcy  in  his  coming  out  of  the  sanctuary  !  He 
JOS  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud, 
nd  as  the  moon  at  the  full ;  as  the  sun  shining 
pon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the 
ainbow  giving  light  in  the  bright  clouds:  and 
s  the  flower  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
s  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  and  as  the 
rankincense  tree  in  summer ;  as  fire  and  incense 
i  the  censer,  and  as  a  vessel  of  gold  set  with 
recious  stones ;  as  a  fair  olive  tree  budding 
brth  fruit,  and  as  a  cypress  which  groweth  up 
}  the  clouds.  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of 
onour,  and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of 
lory,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he 
ade  the  garment  of  holiness  honourable.  He 
Imscif  stood  by  the  hearth  of  the  altar,  com- 
issed  with  his  brethren  round  about;  as  a 
rung  cedar  in  Libanus,  and  as  palm  trees 
nnpassed  they  him  about.  So  were  all  the  sons 
^  Aaron  in  their  glory,  and  the  oblations  of  the 
ord  in  their  hands,  S^c. 

SECT.    XIV. — LIGHT. 

Havixg  considered  extension,  so  far  as  it  is 
ipable  of  raising  ideas  of  greatness ;  colour  comes 
jxt  under  consideration.  All  colours  depend  on 
^ht.  Light  therefore  ought  previously  to  beex- 
nined ;  and  with  it  its  opposite,  darkness.  With 
tgard  to  light,  to  make  it  a  cause  capable  of  pro- 
icing  the  sublime,  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
rcomstances,  besides  its  bare  faculty  of  shewing 
lier  objects.  Mere  light  is  too  common  a  thing 
*  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
ithout  a  strong  impression  nothing  can  be  sub- 
me.  But  such  a  light  as  that  of  the  sun,  imme- 
ately  exerted  on  the  eye,  as  it  overpowers  the 
nse,  is  a  very  great  idea.  Light  of  an  inferiour 
rength  to  this,  if  it  moves  with  great  celerity, 
IS  die  same  power ;  for  lightning  is  certainly  pro- 
ictive  of  grandeur,  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the 
ctreme  velocity  of  its  motion.  A  quick  transi- 
3n  from  light  to  darkness,  or  from  darkness  to 
^ht,  has  yet  a  greater  effect.  But  darkness  is 
ore  productive  of  sublime  ideas  than  light.  Our 
leat  poet  was  convinced  of  this ;  and  indeed  so 
ill  was  he  of  this  idea,  so  entirely  possessed  with 
le  power  of  a  well-managed  darkness,  that  in 
scribing  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  amidst 


that  profusion  of  magnificent  images,  which  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject  provokes  him  to  pour  out 
upon  every  side,  he  is  far  from  forgetting  the  ob- 
scurity which  surrounds  the  most  incomprehensi- 
ble of  all  beings,  but 


With  majesty  p/* darkness  round 


Circles  his  throne. 

And  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  our  author  had 
the  secret  of  preserving  this  idea,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  depart  the  farthest  from  it,  when  he 
describes  the  light  and  glory  which  flows  from  the 
divine  presence ;  a  light  which  by  its  very  excess 
is  converted  into  a  species  of  darkness — 

Dark  with  excessive  light  thy  skirts  appear. 

Here  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  in  an  high  de- 
gree, but  strictly  and  philosophically  just.  Ex- 
treme light,  by  overcoming  the  organs  of  sight, 
obliterates  all  objects,  so  as  in  its  effect  exactly  to 
resemble  darkness.  After  looking  for  some  time 
at  the  sun,  two  black  spots,  the  impression  which 
it  leaves,  seem  to  dance  before  our  eyes.  Tlius 
are  two  ideas  as  opposite  as  can  be  imagined  re- 
conciled in  the  extremes  of  both ;  and  both  in 
spite  of  their  opposite  nature  brought  to  concur 
in  producing  the  sublime.  And  Uiis  is  not  the 
only  instance  wherein  tlie  opposite  extremes  ope- 
rate equally  in  favour  of  the  sublime,  which  in  all 
things  abhors  mediocrity. 

SECT.    XV. — ^^LIGHT    IN    BUILDING. 

As  the  management  of  light  is  a  matter  of 
importance  in  architecture,  it  is  worth  enquiring, 
how  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  building.  I 
think  then,  that  all  edifices  calculated  to  produce 
an  idea  of  the  sublime,  ought  rather  to  be  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  first 
is,  that  darkness  itself  on  other  occasions  is  known 
by  experience  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  pas- 
sions than  light.  The  second  is,  that  to  make  an 
object  very  striking,  we  should  make  it  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  the  objects  with  which  we 
have  been  immediately  conversant ;  when  there- 
fore you  enter  a  building,  you  cannot  pass  into  a 
greater  light  than  you  had  in  the  open  air ;  to  go 
into  one  some  few  degrees  less  luminous,  can  make 
only  a  trifling  change ;  but  to  make  the  transition 
thoroughly  striking,  you  ought  to  pass  from  the 
greatest  light,  to  as  much  darkness  as  is  consistent 
with  the  uses  of  architecture.  At  night  tlie  con- 
trary rule  will  hold,  but  for  the  very  same  reason ; 
and  the  more  highly  a  room  is  then  illuminated, 
the  grander  will  the  passion  be. 

SECT.    XVI.— COLOUR  CONSIDERED    AS    PRODUCTIVE 

OF    THE   SUBLIME. 

Among  colours,  such  as  are  soft  or  cheerful 
(except  perhaps  a  strong  red,  which  is  cheerful) 
are  unfit  to  produce  grand  images.  An  immense 
mountain  covered  with  a  shining  green  turf,  is 
nothing,  in  this  respect,  to  one  dark  and  gloomy ; 
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the  cloudy  sky  is  more  grand  than  the  blue ;  and 
night  more  sublime  and  solemn  than  day.  There- 
fore in  historical  painting,  a  gay  or  gaudy  drapery 
can  never  have  a  happy  effect :  and  in  buildings, 
when  the  highest  degree  of  the  sublime  is  in- 
tended, the  materials  and  ornaments  ought  neither 
to  be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue,  nor 
of  a  pale  red,  nor  violet,  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad 
and  fuscous  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep 
purple,  and  the  like.  Much  of  gilding,  mosaicks, 
painting,  or  statues,  contribute  but  little  to  the 
sublime.  This  rule  need  not  be  put  in  practice, 
except  where  an  uniform  degree  of  the  most  strik- 
ing sublimity  is  to  be  produced,  and  that  in  every 
particular ;  for  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
melancholy  kind  of  greatness,  though  it  be  cer- 
tainly the  highest,  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  all 
sorts  of  edifices,  where  yet  grandeur  must  be 
studied  :  in  such  cases  the  sublimity  must  be  drawn 
from  the  other  sources ;  with  a  strict  caution 
however  against  any  thing  light  and  riant;  as 
nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  whole  taste  of 
the  sublime. 

SECT.    XVII. — SOUND    AND    LOUDNESS. 

The  eye  is  -not  the  only  organ  of  sensation  by 
which  a  sublime  passion  may  be  produced.  Sounds 
have  a  great  power  in  these  as  in  most  other  pas- 
sions. I  do  not  mean  words,  because  words  do 
not  affect  simply  by  their  sounds,  but  by  means 
altogether  different.  Excessive  loudness  alone  is 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  soul,  to  suspend  its 
action,  and  to  fill  it  with  terrour.  The  noise  of  vast 
cataracts,  raging  storms,  thunder,  or  artillery, 
awake  a  great  and  awful  sensation  in  the  mind, 
though  we  can  observe  no  nicety  or  artifice  in 
those  sorts  of  musick .  The  shouting  of  multitudes 
has  a  similar  effect ;  and,  by  the  sole  strength  of 
the  sound,  so  amazes  and  confounds  the  imagina- 
tion, that,  in  this  staggering  and  hurry  of  the 
mind,  the  best  established  tempers  can  scarcely 
forbear  being  borne  down,  and  joining  in  the 
common  cry,  and  common  resolution  of  the 
crowd. 

SECT.    XVIII. — SUDDENNESS. 

A  SUDDEN  beginning  or  sudden  cessation  of 
sound  of  any  considerable  force,  has  the  same 
power.  The  attention  is  roused  by  this ;  and  the 
faculties  driven  forward,  as  it  were,  on  their 
guard.  Whatever,  either  in  sights  or  sounds,  makes 
die  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  easy, 
causes  no  terrour,  and  consequently  can  be  no  cause 
of  greatness.  In  every  thing  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, we  are  apt  to  start ;  that  is,  we  have  a  per- 
ception of  danger,  and  our  nature  rouses  us  to 
guard  against  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  single 
sound  of  some  strength,  though  but  of  short 
duration,  if  repeated  after  intervals,  has  a  grand 
effect.  Few  things  are  more  awful  than  the  strik- 
ing of  a  great  clock,  when  the  silence  of  the  night 
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prevents  the  attention  from  being  too  much  dissi- 
pated. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  single  stroke  on 
a  drum,  repeated  with  pauses ;  and  of  the  succes- 
sive firing  of  cannon  at  a  distance.  All  the  effects 
mentioned  in  this  section  have  causes  very  nearly 
alike. 

SECT.    XIX. — INTERMITTING. 

A  LOW,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound,  though 
it  seems  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  just  men- 
tioned, is  productive  of  the  sublime.  It  is  worth 
while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  ftict  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man*s  own  expe- 
rience and  reflection.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  *  night  increases  our  terrour,  more  perhap 
than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the 
worst  that  can  happen ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  un- 
certainty is  so  terrible,  that  we  often  seek  to  be  rid 
of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now, 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds,  leave  us  in 
the  same  fearful  anxiety  concerning  their  causes, 
that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain  light,  does  concern- 
ing the  objects  that  surround  us. 

Quale  per  incertam  lunam  tub  luce  maligna 
EU  iter  in  tylvia. 

A  faint  shadoto  of  uncertain  fight. 


Like  a«  a  lamp,  whote  life  duth  fade  away  ; 
Or  at  the  miton  clothed  with  cloudy  night 
Doth  thew  to  him  who  walks  in  fear  and  great 
affright,  Spenser. 

But  light  now  appearing  and  now  leaving  U9, 
and  so  off  and  on,  is  even  more  terrible  than  total 
darkness:  and  a  sort  of  uncertain  sounds  are, 
when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more 
alarming  than  a  total  silence. 

SECT.  XX. — THE  CRIES  OP  ANIMALS. 

Such  sounds  as  imitate  the  natural  inarticu- 
late voices  of  men,  or  any  animals  in  pain  or  dan- 
ger, are  capable  of  conveying  great  ideas ;  unless 
it  be  the  well-known  voice  of  some  creature,  on 
which  we  are  used  to  look  witli  contempt.  The 
angry  tones  of  wild  beasts  are  equally  capable  of 
causing  a  great  and  awful  sensation. 

Httic  exavdiri  gfmitut,  iraquf  leonum 
Vincla  recutantutnt  et  tera  tub  nocte  rwientum ; 
Srtieerique  tuet,  atqur  in  pratepihux  urti 
Stevire;  etfonna  magnorum  ululare  luporitm. 

It  might  seem  that  these  modulations  of  sound 
carry  some  connexion  with  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  represent,  and  are  not  merely  arbi- 
trary; because  the  natural  cries  of  all  animals, 
even  of  those  animals  with  whom  we  have  not 
been  acquainted,  never  fail  to  make  themselves 
sufficiently  understood;  this  cannot  be  said  of 
language.  The  modifications  of  sound,  which 
may  be  productive  of  the  sublime,  are  almost  in- 
finite.    Those  I  have  mentioned  are  only  a  few 
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instances  to  shew  on  what  principles  they  are  all 
built. 


SECT.    XXI. — SMELL   AND    TASTE. 

STENCHES. 


BITTERS   AND 


Smells  and  Tastes  have  some  share  too  in 
ideas  of  greatness ;  but  it  is  a  small  one,  weak  in 
its  nature,  and  confined  in  its  operations.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  no  smells  or  tastes  can  produce 
a  grand  sensation,  except  excessive  bitters,  and 
intolerable  stenches.  It  is  true,  that  these  affections 
of  the  smell  and  taste,  when  they  are  in  their  full 
force,  and  lean  directly  upon  the  sensory,  are  simply 
painful,  and  accompanied  with  no  sort  of  delignt; 
but  when  they  are  moderated,  as  in  a  description 
or  narrative,  they  become  sources  of  the  sublime, 
as  genuine  as  any  other,  and  upon  the  very  same 
principle  of  a  moderated  pain.  ''  A  cup  of  bitter- 
"  ness;"  "  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of  fortune;" 
*'  the  better  apples  of  Sodom  ;"  these  are  all  ideas 
suitable  to  a  sublime  description.  Nor  is  this 
passage  of  Virgil  without  sublimity,  where  the 
stench  of  the  vapour  in  Albunea  conspires  so 
happily  with  the  sacred  horrour  and  gloominess 
of  that  prophetick  forest : 

At  rex  sollicituM  monstru  oracula  Fauni 
Tatidki  genitoris  adit,  lucosque  ttdf  alta 
ConsuUt  Albunea,  nemorum  qva  maxima  Macro 
Ftmte  sonut ;  saevamque  exbalat  opaca  Mephitim. 

In  the  sixth  book,  and  in  a  very  sublime  descrip- 
tion, the  poisonous  exhalation  of  Acheron  is  not 
forgotten,  nor  does  it  at  all  disagree  with  the 
other  images  amongst  which  it  is  introduced  : 

Spdunca  altsifuity  vastoque  irainanis  hiattt 
ScrupeOy  tuta  lacu  nigra,  vemorumgve  tenebris ; 
Quam  tuper  hand  uUa  poterant  intpune  volantes 
Tendrre  iter  pcnnis :  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  efiundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat. 

I  have  added  these  examples,  because  some  friends, 
for  whose  judgment  I  have  gre^t  deference,  were 
of  opinion  that  if  the  sentiment  stood  nakedly  by 


itself,  it  would  be  subject,  at  first  view,  to  bur- 
lesque and  ridicule ;  but  this  I  imagine  would 
principally  arise  from  considering  the  bitterness 
and  stencn  in  company  with  mean  and  contemp- 
tible ideas,  with  which  it  must  be  owned  they  are 
often  united ;  such  an  union  degrades  the  sublime 
in  all  other  instances  as  well  as  in  those.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  sublimity  of  an 
image  is  to  be  tried,  not  whether  it  becomes  mean 
when  associated  with  mean  ideas ;  but  whether, 
when  united  with  images  of  an  allowed  grandeur, 
the  whole  composition  is  supported  with  dignity. 
Things  which  are  terrible  are  always  great ;  but 
when  things  possess  disagreeable  qualities,  or  such 
as  have  indeed  some  degpee  of  danger,  but  of  a 
danger  easily  overcome,  they  are  merely  odious ; 
as  toads  and  spiders. 

SECT.  XXII. — FEELING.   PAIK. 

Of  Feeling,  little  more  can  be  said  than  that 
the  idea  of  bodily  pain,  in  all  the  modes  and 
degrees  of  labour,  pain,  anguish,  torment,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  sublime ;  and  nothing  else  in  this 
sense  can  produce  it.  I  need  not  give  here  any 
fresh  instances,  as  those  given  in  the  former  sec- 
tions abundantly  illustrate  a  remark  that,  in 
reality,  wants  only  an  attention  to  nature,  to  be 
made  by  every  body. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  causes  of  the 
sublime  with  reference  to  all  the  senses,  my  first 
observation  (sect.  7.)  will  be  found  very  nearly 
true ;  that  the  sublime  is  an  idea  belonging  to  self- 
preservation  ;  that  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
affecting  we  have ;  that  its  strongest  emotion  is  an 
emotion  of  distress;  and  that  no  *  pleasure  from 
a  positive  cause  belongs  to  it.  Numberless  exam- 
ples, besides  those  mentioned,  might  be  brought 
in  support  of  these  truths,  and  many  perhaps 
useful  consequences  drawn  from  them — 

Sed  ftigit  intereotfugit  irrevocabile  tempus, 
Singuta  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 


PART  III. 


SECTION   I.— OF    BEAUTY. 

It  is  my  design  to  consider  beauty  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sublime ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  to  examine  how  far  it  is  consistent 
i«kh  it.  But  previous  to  this  we  must  take  a 
short  review  of  the  opinions  already  entertained 
of  this  quality ;  which  I  think  are  nardly  to  be 
reduced  to  any  fixed  principles ;  because  men  are 
used  to  talk  of  beauty  in  a  figurative  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  manner  extremely  uncertain,  and 
indeterminate.     By  beauty  I  mean  that  quality 

•^  vide  Part  L-sect  6. 


or  those  qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  they  cause 
love,  or  some  passion  similar  to  it.  I  connne  this 
definition  to  tlie  merely  sensible  qualities  of  things, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  utmost  simplicity  in 
a  subject,  whicn  must  always  distract  us  whenever 
we  take  in  those  various  causes  of  sympathy  which 
attach  us  to  any  persons  or  things  from  secondary 
considerations,  and  not  from  the  direct  force  which 
they  have  merely  on  being  viewed.  I  likewise 
distinguish  love  (by  which  I  mean  that  satisfac- 
tion which  arises  to  the  mind  upon  contemplating 
any  thing  beautiful,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may 
be)  from  desire  or  lust;  which  is  an  energy  of  the 
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mind,  that  hurries  us  on  to  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain objects,  that  do  not  affect  us  as  they  are 
beautiful,  but  by  means  altogether  different.  We 
sliall  have  a  strong  desire  for  a  woman  of  no  re- 
markable beauty ;  whilst  the  greatest  beauty  in 
men,  or  in  other  animals,  though  it  causes  love, 
vet  excites  nothins:  at  all  of  desire.  Which  shews 
that  beauty,  and  the  passion  caused  by  beauty, 
which  I  call  love,  is  different  from  desire,  though 
desire  may  sometimes  operate  along  with  it ;  but 
it  is  to  tliis  latter  that  we  must  attribute  those 
violent  and  tempestuous  passions,  and  the  conse- 
quent emotions  of  the  body,  which  attend  what  is 
called  love  in  some  of  its  ordinary  acceptations, 
and  not  to  the  effects  of  beauty  merely  as  it  is 
such. 

SECT.    II. — PROPORTION    NOT   THE   CAUSE   OF 
BEAUTY    IN    VEGETABLES. 

Beauty  hath  usually  been  said  to  consist  in 
certain  proportions  of  parts.  On  considering  the 
matter,  I  have  great  reason  to  doubt,  whether 
beauty  be  at  all  an  idea  belonging  to  proportion. 
Proportion  relates  almost  wholly  to  convenience, 
as  every  idea  of  order  seems  to  do ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  a  primary  cause  acting  on 
the  senses  and  imagination.  It  is  not  by  the  force 
of  long  attention  and  enquiry  that  we  find  any 
object  to  be  beautiful ;  beauty  demands  no  assist- 
ance from  our  reasoning ;  even  the  will  is  uncon- 
cerned ;  the  appearance  of  beauty  as  effectually 
causes  some  degree  of  love  in  us,  as  the  application 
of  ice  or  fire  produces  the  ideas  of  heat  or  cold. 
To  gain  something  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  this  point,  it  were  well  to  examine,  what  pro- 
portion is;  since  several  who  make  use  of  that 
word  do  not  always  seem  to  understand  very 
clearly  the  force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have  very  dis- 
tinct ideas  concerning  the  thing  itself.  Propor- 
tion is  the  measure  of  relative  quantity.  Since 
all  quantity  is  divisible,  it  is  evident  that  every 
distinct  part,  into  which  any  quantity  is  divided, 
must  bear  some  relation  to  the  other  parts,  or  to 
the  whole.  Tliese  relations  give  an  origin  to  the 
idea  of  proportion.  They  are  discovered  by  men- 
suration, and  they  are  the  objects  of  mathematical 
enquiry.  But  whether  any  part  of  any  determinate 
quantity  be  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth,  or  a 
moiety  of  the  whole ;  or  whether  it  be  of  equal 
lengtli  with  any  other  part,  or  double  its  length, 
or  but  one  half,  is  a  matter  merely  indifferent  to 
the  mind ;  it  stands  neuter  in  the  question  ;  and  it 
is  from  this  absolute  indifference  and  tranquillity 
of  tlie  mind,  that  mathematical  speculations  de- 
rive some  of  their  most  considerable  advantages ; 
because  there  is  nothing  to  interest  the  imagina- 
tion ;  because  the  judgment  sits  free  and  unbiassed 
to  examine  the  point.  All  proportions,  every 
arrangement  of  quantity,  is  alike  to  the  under- 
standing, because  the  same  truths  result  to  it  from 
all ;  from  greater,  from  lesser,  from  equality  and 
inequality.  But  surely  beauty  is  no  idea  belonging 


to  mensuration ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with 
calculation  and  geometry.  If  it  had,  we  might 
then  point  out  some  certain  measures  which  we 
could  demonstrate  to  be  beautiful,  either  as  simply 
considered,  or  as  related  to  others  ;  and  we  could 
call  in  those  natural  objects,  for  whose  beauty 
we  have  no  voucher  but  the  sense,  to  this  happy 
standard,  and  confirm  the  voice  of  our  passions  by 
the  determination  of  our  reason.  But  since  we  have 
not  this  help,  let  us  see  whether  proportion  can  m 
any  sense  be  considered  as  tlie  cause  of  beauty,  as 
hath  been  so  generally,  and  by  some  so  confi- 
dently, affirmed.  If  proportion  be  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  beauty,  it  must  derive  that  power  either 
from  some  natural  properties  inherent  in  certain 
measures,  which  operate  mechanically ;  from  the 
operation  of  custom ;  or  from  the  fitness  which 
some  measures  have  to  answer  some  particular 
ends  of  conveniency.  Our  business  therefore  is 
to  enquire,  whether  the  parts  of  those  objects, 
which  are  found  beautiful  in  tlie  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  are  constantly  so  formed  accordin<^ 
to  such  certain  measures,  as  may  serve  to  satisfy  us 
that  their  beauty  results  from  those  measures,  on 
the  principle  of  a  natural  mechanical  cause ;  or 
from  custom  ;  or,  in  fine,  from  their  fitness  for  any 
determinate  purposes.  I  intend  to  examine  this 
point  under  each  of  these  heads  in  their  order. 
But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  amiss,  if  I  lay  down  the  rules  whicli 
governed  me  in  this  enquiry,  and  v^hich  have  misled 
me  in  it,  if  I  have  gone  astray.  1 .  If  two  bodies 
produce  the  same  or  a  similar  effect  on  the  mind, 
and  on  examination  they  are  found  to  agree  in 
some  of  their  properties,  and  to  differ  in  others ; 
the  common  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pro- 
perties in  which  they  agree,  and  not  to  those  in 
which  tliey  differ.  2.  Not  to  account  for  the 
effect  of  a  natural  object  from  the  effect  of  an  ar- 
tificial object.  3.  Not  to  account  for  tlie  effect  of 
any  natural  object  from  a  conclusion  of  our  reason 
concerning  its  uses,  if  a  natural  cause  may  be  as- 
signed. 4.  Not  to  admit  any  determinate  quan- 
tity, or  any  relation  of  quantity,  as  the  cause  of  a 
certain  effect,  if  the  effect  is  produced  by  different 
or  opposite  measures  and  relations ;  or  if  these 
measures  and  relations  may  exist,  and  yet  the 
effect  may  not  be  produced.  These  are  tlie  rules 
which  I  have  chiefly  followed,  whilst  I  examined 
into  the  power  of  proportion  considered  as  a  na- 
tural cause ;  and  these,  if  he  thinks  them  just,  I 
request  the  reader  to  carry  with  him  throughout 
the  following  discussion  ;  whilst  we  enquire  in  the 
first  place,  in  what  things  wc  find  this  quality  of 
beauty  ;  next,  to  see  whether  in  these  we  can  find 
any  assignable  proportions,  in  such  a  manner  as 
ought  to  convince  us  that  our  idea  of  beauty  re- 
sults from  them.  We  shall  consider  this  pleasing 
power,  as  it  appears  in  vegetables,  in  the  inferiour 
animals,  and  in  man.  Turning  our  eyes  to  the 
ve^cetable  creation,  we  find  notliing  there  so  beau- 
tiful as  flowers ;  but  flowers  are  almost  of  every 
sort  of  shape,  and  of  every  sort  of  disposition ; 
they  are  turned  and  fashioned  into  an  infinite 
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\'ariety  of  fonns ;  and  from  these  forms  botanists 
have  given  them  their  names,  which  are  almost  as 
various.  What  proportion  do  we  discover  between 
the  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  flowers,  or  between  the 
leaves  and  the  pistils  ?  How  does  the  slender 
sialic  of  the  rose  agree  with  the  bulky  head  under 
which  it  bends  ?  but  the  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower ; 
and  can  we  undertake  to  say  that  it  does  not  owe 
a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  even  to  that  dispropor- 
tion ;  the  rose  is  a  large  flower,  yet  it  grows  upon 
a  small  shrub;  the  flower  of  the  apple  is  very 
small,  and  grows  upon  a  large  tree ;  yet  the  rose 
and  the  apple  blossom  are  both  beautiful,  and  the 
plants  that  bear  them  are  most  engagingly  at- 
tired, notwitlistanding  this  disproportion.  What 
by  general  consent  is  allowed  to  be  a  more  beau- 
tiful object  Uian  an  orange-tree,  flourishing  at  once 
with  its  leaves,  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit  ?  but  it 
is  in  vain  tliat  we  search  here  for  any  proportion 
between  the  height,  the  breadth,  or  any  thing  else 
concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  whole,  or  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  particular  parts  to  each 
other.  I  grant  that  we  may  observe,  in  many 
flowers,  something  of  a  regular  flgure,  and  of  a 
methodical  disposition  of  the  leaves.  The  rose 
has  such  a  figure  and  such  a  disposition  of  its 
petals ;  but  in  an  oblique  view,  when  this  flgure 
is  in  a  good  measure  lost,  and  the  order  of  the 
leaves  confounded,  it  yet  retains  its  beauty  ;  the 
rose  is  even  more  beautiful  before  it  is  full  blown  ; 
in  the  bud ;  before  this  exact  figure  is  formed ; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  wherein  method 
and  exactness,  the  soul  of  proportion,  are  found 
rather  prejudicial  than  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
beauty. 

SECT.    in. — PROPORTION    NOT   THE   CAUSE   OF 
BEAUTY    IN    ANIMALS. 

That  proportion  has  but  a  small  share  in  the 
formation  of  beauty,  is  full  as  evident  among  ani- 
mals. Here  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  and 
dispositions  of  parts  are  well  fitted  to  excite  this 
idea.  The  swan,  confessedly  a  beautiful  bird,  has 
a  neck  longer  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  but  a 
very  short  tail :  is  this  a  beautiful  proportion  ?  We 
must  allow  that  it  is.  But  then  what  sliall  we  say 
to  the  peacock,  who  has  comparatively  but  a  short 
neck,  with  a  tail  longer  than  the  neck  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  taken  together  ?  How  many  birds  are 
there  that  vary  infinitely  from  each  of  these  stand- 
ards, and  from  every  other  which  you  can  fix ; 
with  proportions  diflerent,  and  often  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other !  and  yet  many  of  these  birds 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  when  upon  considering 
them  we  find  nothing  in  any  one  part  tliat  might 
determine  us,  a  prioriy  to  say  what  the  others 
ought  to  be,  nor  indeed  to  guess  any  thing  about 
them,  but  what  experience  might  shew  to  be  full 
of  diBappointment  and  mistake.  And  with  regard 
to  the  colours  either  of  birds  or  flowers,  for  there 
is  something  similar  in  the  colouring  of  both, 
whether  they  are  considered  in  their  extension  or 
gradation,  there  is  nothing  of  proportion  to  be 
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observed.  Some  are  of  but  one  single  colour ; 
others  have  all  the  colours  of  tlie  rainbow ;  some 
are  of  the  primary  colours,  others  are  of  the  mixt ; 
in  short,  an  attentive  observer  may  soon  conclude, 
that  there  is  as  little  of  proportion  in  the  colour- 
ing as  in  the  shapes  of  these  objects.  Turn  next 
to  beasts ;  examine  the  head  of  a  beautiful  horse ; 
find  what  proportion  tliat  bears  to  his  body,  and 
to  his  limbs,  and  what  relation  these  have  to  each 
other ;  and  when  you  have  settled  these  propor- 
tions as  a  standard  of  beauty,  then  take  a  dog  or 
cat,  or  any  other  animal,  and  examine  how  far  the 
same  proportions  between  their  heads  and  their 
necks,  between  those  and  the  body,  and  so  on,  are 
found  to  hold ;  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  that 
they  difier  in  every  species,  yet  that  there  are 
individuals,  found  in  a  great  many  species  so 
differing,  that  have  a  very  striking  beauty.  Now, 
if  it  be  allowed  that  very  diflerent  and  even  con- 
trary forms  and  dispositions  are  consistent  with 
beauty,  it  amounts  I  believe  to  a  concession,  that 
no  certain  measures,  operating  from  a  natural 
principle,  are  necessary  to  produce  it ;  at  least  so 
far  as  the  brute  species  is  concerned. 

SECT.    IV. — PROPORTION    NOT   THE   CAUSE    OF 
BEAUTY    IN    THE   HUMAN    SPECIES. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  human  body  that 
are  observed  to  hold  certain  proportions  to  each 
other ;  but  before  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  beauty  lies  in  these,  it  must  be 
shewn,  that  wherever  these  are  found  exact,  the 
person  to  whom  they  belong  is  beautiful :  I  mean 
in  the  eflect  produced  on  the  view,  either  of  any 
member  distinctly  considered,  or  of  the  whole  body 
together.  It  must  be  likewise  shewn,  that  these 
parts  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
the  comparison  between  them  may  be  easily  made, 
and  that  the  aflection  of  the  mind  may  naturally 
result  from  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  at  several  times 
very  carefully  examined  many  of  those  proportions, 
and  found  them  hold  very  nearly,  or  altogether 
alike  in  many  subjects,  which  were  not  only  very 
different  from  one  another,  but  where  one  has  been 
very  beautiful,  and  the  other  very  remote  from 
beauty.  With  regard  to  the  parts  which  are  found 
so  proportioned,  they  are  often  so  remote  from 
each  other,  in  situation,  nature,  and  office,  that 
I  cannot  see  how  they  admit  of  any  comparison, 
nor  consequently  how  any  effect  owing  to  propor- 
tion can  result  from  them.  The  neck,  say  they, 
in  beautiful  bodies^  should  measure  with  the  calf 
of  the  leg ;  it  should  likewise  be  twice  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wrist.  And  an  infinity  of  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
and  conversations  of  many.  But  what  relation  has 
the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  neck  ;  or  either  of  tliese 
parts  to  tlie  wrist  ?  These  proportions  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  handsome  bodies.  They  are 
as  certainly  in  ugly  ones ;  as  any  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  try  may  find.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  they 
may  be  least  perfect  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful. 
You  may  assign  any  proportions  you  please  to  every 
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part  of  the  human  body  ;  and  I  undertake  that  a 
painter  shall  religiously  observe  them  all,  and  not- 
withstanding produce,  if  he  pleases,  a  very  ugly 
figure.  The  same  painter  shall  considerably  deviate 
from  these  proportions,  and  produce  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.  And  indeed  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
master-pieces  of  the  ancient  and  modem  statuary, 
that  several  of  them  differ  very  widely  from  the 
proportions  of  others,  in  parts  very  conspicuous 
and  of  great  consideration  ;  and  that  they  differ 
no  less  from  the  proportions  we  find  in  living  men, 
of  forms  extremely  striking  and  agreeable.  And 
after  all,  how  are  the  partisans  of  proportional 
beauty  agreed  amongst  themselves  about  the  pro- 
portions of  tlie  human  body  ?  Some  hold  it  to  be 
seven  heads  ;  some  make  it  eight ;  whilst  others 
extend  it  even  to  ten  ;  a  vast  difference  in  such  a 
small  number  of  divisions  !  Others  take  other 
methods  of  estimating  the  proportions,  and  all  with 
equal  success.  But  are  these  proportions  exactly 
the  same  in  all  handsome  men  ?  or  are  they  at  all 
the  proportions  found  in  beautiful  women  ?  Nobody 
will  say  that  they  are ;  yet  both  sexes  are  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  beauty,  and  the  female  of  the 
greatest ;  which  advantage  I  believe  will  hardly  be 
attributed  to  the  superiour  exactness  of  proportion 
in  the  fair  sex.  Let  us  rest  a  moment  on  this 
point ;  and  consider  how  much  difference  there  is 
between  the  measures  that  prevail  in  many  similar 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  two  sexes  of  this  single 
species  only.  If  you  assign  any  determinate  pro- 
portions to  the  limbs  of  a  man,  and  if  you  limit 
human  beauty  to  these  proportions,  when  you  find 
a  woman  who  differs  in  the  make  and  measures 
of  almost  every  part,  you  must  conclude  her  not 
to  be  beautiful,  in  spite  of  tlie  suggestions  of  your 
imagination  ;  or,  in  obedience  to  your  imagina- 
tion, you  must  renounce  your  rules ;  you  must 
lay  by  the  scale  and  compass,  and  look  out  for 
some  other  cause  of  beauty.  For  if  beauty  be 
attached  to  certain  measures  which  operate  from  a 
principle  in  nature,  why  should  similar  parts  with 
different  measures  of  proportion  be  found  to  have 
beauty,  and  this  too  in  the  very  same  species  ? 
But  to  open  our  view  a  little,  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  almost  all  animals  have  parts  of  very 
much  tlie  same  nature,  and  destined  nearly  to  the 
same  purposes ;  a  head,  neck,  body,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  mouth ;  yet  Providence,  to  pro- 
vide in  the  best  manner  for  their  several  wants, 
and  to  display  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  his  creation,  has  worked  out  of  these  few 
and  similar  organs  and  members,  a  diversity 
hardly  short  of  infinite  in  their  disposition,  mea- 
sures, and  relation.  But,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, amidst  tlii^  infinite  diversity,  one  particular 
is  common  to  many  species  :  several  of  the  indi- 
viduals which  compose  them  are  capable  of  af- 
fecting us  with  a  sense  of  loveliness ;  and  whilst 
they  agree  in  producing  this  effect,  they  differ 
extremely  in  the  relative  measures  of  those  parts 
which  have  produced  it.  These  considerations 
were  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  reject  the  notion 
of  any  particular  proportions  that  operated  by  na- 


ture to  produce  a  pleasing  effect ;.  but  those  who 
will  agree  with  me  with  regard  to  a  particular  pro- 
portion, are  stronglyprepossessed  in  favour  of  one 
more  indefinite.  They  imagine,  that  although 
beauty  in  general  is  annexed  to  no  certain 
measures  common  to  the  several  kinds  of  pleasiag 
plants  and  animals ;  yet  that  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  in  each  species  absolutely  essential  to 
the  beauty  of  that  particular  kind.  If  we  con- 
sider the  animal  world  in  general,  we  find  beauty 
confined  to  no  common  measures ;  but  as  some 
peculiar  measure  and  relation  of  parts  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes each  peculiar  class  of  animals,  it  must 
of  necessity  be,  that  the  beautiful  in  each  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  measures  and  proportions  of 
that  kind ;  for  otherwise  it  would  deviate  from  its 
proper  species,  and  become  in  some  sort  mon- 
strous :  however,  no  species  is  so  strictly  confined 
to  any  certain  proportions,  that  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable variation  amongst  the  individuals  ;  and 
as  it  has  been  shewn  of  the  human,  so  it  may  be 
shewn  of  the  brute  kinds,  that  beauty  is  found  in- 
differently in  all  the  proportions  which  each  kind 
can  admit,  without  quitting  its  common  form ; 
and  it  is  this  idea  of  a  common  form  tliat  makes 
the  proportion  of  parts  at  all  regarded,  and  not 
the  operation  of  any  natural  cause  :  indeed  a  little 
consideration  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  not 
measure  but  manner  that  creates  all  the  beauty 
which  belongs  to  shape.  What  lights  do  we  bor- 
row from  these  boasted  proportions,  when  we 
study  ornamental  design  ?  It  seems  amazing  to 
me,  that  artists,  if  they  were  as  well  convinced  as 
they  pretend  to  be,  that  proportion  is  a  principal 
cause  of  beauty,  have  not  by  them  at  all  times 
accurate  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
animals  to  help  them  to  proper  proportions,  when 
they  would  contrive  any  thing  elegant ;  especially 
as  they  frequently  assert  that  it  is  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  beautiful  in  nature  they  direct  their 
practice.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  long  since, 
and  echoed  backward  and  forward  firom  one 
writer  to  another  a  thousand  times,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  building  have  been  taken  from  thos<^ 
of  the  human  body.  To  make  this  forced  ana- 
logy complete,  they  represent  a  man  with  his  arms 
raised  and  extended  at  full  length,  and  then 
describe  a  sort  of  square,  as  it  is  formed  by  passing 
lines  along  the  extremities  of  tliis  strange  figure. 
But  it  appears  very  clearly  to  me,  that  Ae  human 
figure  never  supplied  the  architect  with  any  of  his 
ideas.  For  in  the  first  place,  men  are  very  rarely 
seen  in  this  strained  posture ;  it  is  not  natural  to 
them ;  neither  is  it  at  all  becoming.  Secondly, 
the  view  of  the  human  figure  so  disposed,  does 
not  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  a  square,  but 
rather  of  a  cross ;  as  that  large  space  between  the 
arms  and  the  ground  must  be  filled  with  some- 
thing before  it  can  make  any  body  think  of  a 
square.  Thirdly,  several  buildings  are  by  no 
means  of  the  form  of  that  particular  square,  which 
are  notwithstanding  planned  by  the  best  architects, 
and  produce  an  effect  altogether  as  good,  and 
perhaps  a  better.     And  certainly  nothing  could 
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be  more  onaccountably  whimsical,  than  for  an 
architect  to  model  his  performance  by  the  human 
figure,  since  no  two  things  can  have  less  re- 
semblance or  analogy,  than  a  man,  and  a  house 
or  temple :  do  we  need  to  observe,  tliat  their  pur- 
poses are  entirely  different  ?  What  I  am  apt  to 
suspect. is  this :  that  these  analogies  were  devised 
to  give  a  credit  to  the  works  of  art,  by  shewing  a 
conformity  between  them  and  the  noblest  works 
in  nature;  not  that  the  latter  served  at  all  to 
supply  hints  -for  tlie  perfection  of  the  former.  And 
I  am  the  more  fully  convinced,  that  the  patrons 
of  proportion  have  transferred  their  artificial  ideas 
to  nature,  and  not  borrowed  from  thence  the 
proportions  they  use  in  works  of  art ;  because  in 
any  discussion  of  this  subject  they  always  quit  as 
soon  as  possible  the  open  field  of  natural  beauties, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  fortify 
themselves  within  the  artificial  lines  and  angles  of 
architecture.  For  there  is  in  mankind  an  unfor- 
tunate propensity  to  make  themselves,  their  views, 
and  their  works,  tlie  measure  of  excellence  in 
every  thing  whatsoever.  Therefore  having  ob- 
served that  their  dwellings  were  most  commodious 
and  firm  when  they  were  thrown  into  regular 
figures,  with  parts  answerable  to  each  other;  they 
transferred  these  ideas  to  their  gardens ;  they 
turned  tlieir  trees  into  pillars,  pyramids,  and 
obelisks ;  they  formed  their  hedges  into  so  many 
green  walls,  and  fashioned  their  walks  into  squares, 
triangles,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  with 
exactness  and  symmetry;  and  they  thought,  if 
they  were  not  imitating,  they  were  at  least  im- 
proving nature,  and  teaching  her  to  know  her 
business.  But  nature  has  at  last  escaped  from  their 
discipline  and  their  fetters ;  and  our  gardens,  if 
notliin^  else,  declare  we  begin  to  feel  that  mathe- 
matical ideas  are  not  the  true  measures  of  beauty. 
And  surely  they  are  full  as  little  so  in  the  animal 
as  the  vegetable  world.  For  is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary, that  in  these  fine  descriptive  pieces,  these 
innumerable  odes  and  elegies  which  are  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  world,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  the  entertainment  of  ages,  that  in  these  pieces 
which  describe  love  with  such  a  passionate  energy, 
and  represent  its  object  in  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  lights,  not  one  word  is  said  of  proportion,  if  it 
be,  what  some  insist  it  is,  the  principal  component 
of  beauty ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
qualities  are  very  frequently  and  warmly  men- 
tioned ?  But  if  proportion  has  not  this  power,  it 
may  appear  odd  how  men  came  originally  to  be 
80  prepossessed  in  its  favour.  It  arose,  I  imagine, 
from  the  fondness  I  have  just  mentioned,  which 
men  bear  so  remarkably  to  their  own  works  and 
notions;  it  arose  from  false  reasonings  on  the 
effects  of  the  customary  figure  of  animals ;  it  arpse 
from  the  Platonick  theory  of  fitness  and  aptitude. 
For  which  reason,  in  the  next  section,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  effects  of  custom  in  the  figure  of  animals ; 
and  afterwards  the  idea  of  fitness :  since  if  propor- 
tioii  does  not  operate  by  a  natural  power  attend- 
ing some  measures,  it  must  be  eidier  by  custom, 
or  the  idea  of  utili^ ;  there  is  no  wier  way. 
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SECT,    v.  — PROPORTION    FURTHER   CONSIDERED. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great  deal  of  the  pre* 
judice  in  favour  of  proportion  has  arisen,  not  so 
much  from  the  observation  of  any  certain  measures 
found  in  beautiful  bodies,  as  from  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  relation  which  deformity  bears  to  beauty, 
to  which  it  has  been  considered  as  the  opposite ; 
on  this  principle  it  was  concluded,  that  wnere  the 
causes  of  deformity  were  removed,  beauty  must 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  introduced.  This 
I  believe  is  a  mistake.  For  deformity  is  opposed 
not  to  beauty,  but  to  the  complete  common  form. 
If  one  of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  shorter 
than  the  other,  the  man  is  deformed;  because 
there  is  something  wanting  to  complete  the  whole 
idea  we  form  of  a  man ;  and  tliis  has  the  same 
effect  in  natural  faults,  as  maiming  and  mutila- 
tion produce  from  accidents.  So  if  the  back  be 
humped,  the  man  is  deformed  ;  because  his  back 
has  an  unusual  figure,  and  what  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  some  disease  or  misfortune ;  so  if  a 
man's  neck  be  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than 
usual,  we  say  he  is  deformed  in  that  part,  because 
men  are  not  commonly  made  in  Uiat  manner.  But 
surely  every  hour's  experience  may  convince  us, 
that  a  man  may  have  his  legs  of  an  equal  length, 
and  resembling  each  other  in  all  respects,  and  his 
neck  of  a  just  size,  and  his  back  quite  straight,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time  the  least  perceivable 
beauty.  Indeed  beauty  is  so  far  from  belonging 
to  tlie  idea  of  custom,  that  in  reality  what  anects 
us  in  that  manner  is  extremely  rare  and  uncx)m- 
mon.  The  beautiful  strikes  us  as  much  by  its 
novelty  as  the  deformed  itself.  It  is  thus  in  diose 
species  of  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  if  one  of  a  new  species  were  represented,  we 
should  by  no  means  wait  until  custom  had  settled 
an  idea  of  proportion,  before  we  decided  concern- 
ing its  beauty  or  ugliness :  which  shews  that  the 
general  idea  of  beauty  can  be  no  more  owing  to 
customary  than  to  natural  proportion.  Deformity 
arises  from  the  want  of  the  common  proportions ; 
but  the  necessary  result  of  their  existence  in  any 
object  is  not  beauty.  If  we  suppose  proportion 
in  natural  things  to  be  relative  to  custom  and  use, 
the  nature  of  use  and  custom  will  shew,  that 
beauty,  which  is  a  positive  and  powerful  quality, 
cannot  result  from  it.  We  are  so  wonderfully 
formed,  that,  whilst  Ve  are  creatures  vehemently 
desirous  of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached  to 
habit  and  custom.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  things 
which  hold  us  by  custom,  to  affect  us  very  little 
whilst  we  are  in  possession  of  them,  but  strongly 
when  they  are  absent.  I  remember  to  have  fre- 
quented a  certain  place  every  day  for  a  long  time 
together ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  so  far  from 
finding  pleasure  in  it,  I  was  affected  with  a  sort  of 
weariness  and  disgust ;  I  came,  I  went,  I  returned, 
without  pleasure ;  yet  if  by  any  means  I  passed 
by  the  usual  time  of  my  going  thither,  I  was  re- 
markably uneasy,  and  was  not  quiet  till  I  had  got 
into  my  old  track.    They  who  use  snuff,  take  it 
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almost  without  being  sensible  that  they  take  it, 
ami  the  acute  sense  of  smell  is  deadened,  so  as  to 
feel  hardly  any  thing  from  so  sharp  a  stimulus  ; 
yet  deprive  the  snuff-taker  of  his  box,  and  he  is 
the  most  uneasy  mortal  in  the  world.  Indeed  so 
far  are  use  and  habit  from  being  causes  of  plea- 
sure, merely  as  such,  that*  the  effect  of  constant 
use  is  to  make  all  things  of  whatever  kind  entirely 
unaffecting.  For  as  use  at  last  takes  off  the 
painful  effect  of  many  things,  it  reduces  the 
pleasurable  effect  in  others  in  the  same  manner, 
and  brings  both  to  a  sort  of  mediocrity  and  indif- 
ference. Very  justly  is  use  called  a  second  na- 
ture ;  and  our  natural  and  common  state  is  one 
of  absolute  indifference,  equally  prepared  for 
pain  or  pleasure.  But  when  we  are  thrown  out 
of  this  sfate,  or  deprived  of  any  thing  requisite  to 
maintain  us  in  it;  when  this  chance  does  not 
happen  by  pleasure  from  some  mechanical  cause, 
we  are  always  hurt.  It  is  so  with  the  second 
nature,  custom,  in  all  tilings  which  relate  to  it. 
Tlius  the  want  of  the  usual  proportions  in  men 
and  other  animals  is  sure  to  disgust,  though  their 
presence  is  by  no  means  any  cause  of  real  plea- 
sure. It  is  true,  that  the  proportions  laid  down 
as  causes  of  beauty  in  the  human  body,  are  fre- 
qjuently  found  in  beautiful  ones,  because  they  are 
generally  found  in  all  mankind  ;  but  if  it  can  be 
shewn  too,  that  they  are  found  without  beauty, 
and  that  beauty  frequently  exists  without  them, 
and  that  this  beauty,  where  it  exists,  always  can 
be  assigned  to  other  less  equivocal  causes,  it  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  proportion  and 
beauty  are  not  ideas  of  the  same  nature.  The 
true  opposite  to  beauty  is  not  disproportion  or  de- 
formity, but  ugliness :  and  as  it  proceeds  from 
causes  opposite  to  those  of  positive  beauty,  we 
cannot  consider  it  until  we  come  to  treat  of  that. 
Between  beauty  and  ugliness  there  is  a  sort  of 
mediocrity,  in  which  the  assigned  proportions  are 
most  commonly  found  ;  but  this  has  no  effect 
upon  the  passions. 

SECT.    VI. — FITNESS    NOT    THE   CAUSE    OF    BEAUTY. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  utility,  or  of  a  part's 
being  well  adapted  to  answer  its  end,  is  the  cause 
of  beauty,  or  indeed  beauty  itself.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  opinion,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  to  have  held  its  ground 
very  long;  the  world  would  be  soon  weary 
of  hearing  of  measures  which  related  to  nothing, 
either  of  a  natural  principle,  or  of  a  fitness  to 
answer  some  end ;  the  idea  which  mankind  most 
commonly  conceive  of  proportion,  is  the  suitable- 
ness of  means  to  certain  ends,  and,  where  this  is 
not  the  question,  very  seldom  trouble  themselves 
about  the  effect  of  different  measures  of  things. 
Tlierefore  it  was  necessary  for  this  theory  to  insist, 
that  not  only  artificial  but  natural  objects  took 
their  beauty  from  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  their 
several  purposes.  But  in  framing  this  theory, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  experience  was  not  suffi- 
ciently consulted.      For,  on  that  principle,  the 


wedge-like  snout  of  a  swine,  with  its  tough  car- 
tilage at  the  end,  the  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  its 
offices  of  digging  and  rooting,  would  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  great  bag  hanging  to  the 
bill  of  a  pelican,  a  thing  highly  useful  to  this 
animal,  would  be  likewise  as  beautiful  in  our 
eyes.  Tlie  hedge-hog,  so  well  secured  against 
aU  assaults  by  his  prickly  hide,  and  the  porcupine 
with  his  missile  quills,  would  be  then  considered 
as  creatures  of  no  small  elegance.  There  are  few 
animals  whose  parts  are  better  contrived  tlian  those 
of  the  monkey;  he  has  the  hands  of  a  man, 
joined  to  the  springy  limbs  of  a  beast ;  he  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  running,  leaping,  grappling, 
and  climbing ;  and  yet  there  are  few  animals 
which  seem  to  have  less  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind.  I  need  say  little  on  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  of  such  various  usefulness,  and  which  is 
so  far  from  contributing  to  his  beauty.  How  well 
fitted  is  the  wolf  for  running  and  leaping !  how 
admirably  is  the  lion  armed  for  battle  !  but  will 
any  one  therefore  call  the  elephant,  the  wolf,  and 
the  lion,  beautiful  animals  ?  I  believe  nobody 
will  think  the  form  of  a  man's  leg  so  well  adapted 
to  running,  as  those  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  deer, 
and  several  other  creatures ;  at  least  they  have  not 
that  appearance  :  yet,  I  believe,  a  well- fashioned 
human  leg  will  be  allowed  to  far  exceed  all  these 
in  beauty.  If  the  fitness  of  parts  was  what  con- 
stituted the  loveliness  of  their  form,  the  actual 
employment  of  them  w^ould  undoubtedly  much 
augment  it ;  but  this,  though  it  is  sometimes  so 
upon  another  principle,  is  far  from  being  always 
the  case.  A  bird  on  the  wing  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  when  it  is  perched  ;  nay,  there  are  several  of 
the  domestic  fowls  which  are  seldom  seen  to  fiy, 
and  which  are  notliing  the  less  beautiful  on  that 
account ;  yet  birds  are  so  extremely  different  in 
their  form  from  the  beast  and  human  kinds,  that 
you  cannot,  on  the  principle  of  fitness,  allow  them 
any  thing  agreeable,  but  in  consideration  of  their 
parts  being  designed  for  quite  other  purposes.  I 
never  in  my  life  chanced  to  see  a  peacock  fly ;  and 
yet  before,  very  long  before,  I  considered  any 
aptitude  in  his  form  for  the  aerial  life,  I  was  struck 
with  the  extreme  beauty  which  raises  that  bird 
above  many  of  the  best  flying  fowls  in  the  world ; 
though,  for  any  thing  I  saw,  his  way  of  living 
was  much  like  that  of  the  swine,  which  fed  in  die 
farm-yard  along  with  him.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cocks,  hens,  and  the  like ;  they  are  of  the  flying 
kind  in  figure ;  in  their  manner  of  moving  not 
very  different  from  men  and  beasts.  To  leave  these 
foreign  examples;  if  beauty  in  our  own  species 
was  annexed  to  use,  men  would  be  much  more 
lovely  than  women;  and  strength  and  agility 
would  be  considered  as  the  only  beauties.  But  to 
call  strength  by  the  name  of  beauty,  to  have  but 
one  denomination  for  the  qualities  of  a  Venus  and 
Hercules,  so  totally  different  in  almost  all  respects, 
is  surely  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  or  abuse  of 
words.  The  cause  of  this  confusion,  I  imagine, 
proceeds  from  our  frequently  perceiving  the  parts 
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of  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  to  be  at 
once  very  beautiful,  and  very  well  adapted  to  their 
purposes ;  and  we  are  deceived  by  a  sophism,  which 
makes  us  take  that  for  a  cause  which  is  only  a  con- 
comitant :  this  is  the  sophism  of  the  fly ;  who  ima- 
gined he  raised  a  great  dust,  because  he  stood  upon 
Uie  chariot  that  really  raised  it.  The  stomach,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  as  well  as  other  parts,  are  incom- 
parably well  adapted  to  their  purposes ;  yet  they 
are  far  from  having  any  beauty.  Again,  many 
things  are  very  beautiful,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  any  idea  of  use.  And  I  appeal  to  tlie 
first  and  most  natural  feeling  of  mankind,  whether, 
on  beholding  a  beautiful  eye,  or  a  well-fashioned 
mouth,  or  a  well-turned  leg,  any  ideas  of  their 
being  well  fitted  for  seeing,  eating,  or  running, 
ever  present  themselves.  What  idea  of  use  is  it 
that  flowers  excite,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
vegetable  world?  It  is  tnie,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  and  good  Creator  has,  of  his  bounty,  fre- 
quently joined  beauty  to  those  things  which  he 
has  made  useful  to  us :  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  an  idea  of  use  and  beauty  are  the  same  thing, 
or  that  they  are  any  way  dependent  on  each  other. 

SECT.    VII. — THE    REAL    EFFECTS   OF   FITNESS. 

When  I  excluded  proportion  and  fitness  from 
any  share  in  beauty,  I  did  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  say  that  they  were  of  no  value,  or  that 
they  ought  to  be  disregarded  in  works  of  art. 
Works  of  art  are  the  proper  sphere  of  their  power; 
and  here  it  is  that  they  have  their  full  efiect. 
Whenever  the  wisdom  of  our  Creator  intended 
that  we  should  be  afiected  with  any  thing,  he  did 
not  confide  the  execution  of  his  design  to  the  lan- 
guid and  precarious  operation  of  our  reason  ;  but 
he  endued  it  with  powers  and  properties  that  pre- 
vent the  understanding,  and  even  the  will ;  which, 
seizing  upon  the  senses  and  imagination,  captivate 
the  soul  before  the  understanding  is  ready  either 
to  join  with  tliem,  or  to  oppose  them.  It  is  by  a 
long  deduction,  and  much  study,  that  we  discover 
the  adorable  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works  :  when 
we  discover  it,  the  effect  is  very  different,  not  only 
in  the  manner  of  acquiring  it,  but  in  its  own 
nature,  from  that  which  strikes  us  without  any 
preparation  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  How 
different  is  the  satisfaction  of  an  anatomist,  who 
discovers  the  use  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  skin, 
the  excellent  contrivance  of  the  one  for  the  various 
movements  of  the  body,  and  the  wonderful  texture 
of  the  other,  at  once  a  general  covering,  and  at 
once  a  general  outlet  as  well  as  inlet ;  how  dif- 
ferent is  this  from  the  affection  which  possesses  an 
ordinary  man  at  the  sight  of  a  delicate,  smooth 
skin,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  beauty,  which 
require  no  investigation  to  be  perceived  !  In  the 
former  case,  whilst  we  look  up  to  the  Maker  with 
admiration  and  praise,  the  object  which  causes  it 
may  be  odious  and  distasteful ;  the  latter  very  often 
80  toQches  118  by  his  power  on  the  imagination, 
that  we  examine  but  little  into  the  artifice  of  its 
contrivance ;  and  we  have  need  of  a  strong  effort 


of  our  reason  to  disentangle  our  minds  from  tlie 
allurements  of  tiie  object,  to  a  consideration  of 
that  wisdom  which  invented  so  powerful  a  machine. 
The  effect  of  proportion  and  fitness,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  proceed  from  a  mere  consideration 
of  the  work  itself,  produce  approbation,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  understanding,  but  not  love, 
nor  any  passion  of  tliat  species.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  a  watch,  when  we  come  to 
know  thoroughly  die  use  of  every  part  of  it, 
satisfied  as  we  are  with  the  fitness  of  the  whole, 
we  are  far  enough  from  perceiving  any  thing  like 
beauty  in  the  watch- work  itself;  but  let  us  look 
on  the  case,  the  labour  of  some  curious  artist  in 
engraviig,  with  little  or  no  idea  of  use,  we  shall 
have  a  much  livelier  idea  of  beauty  than  we  ever 
could  have  had  from  the  watch  itself,  though  the 
master-piece  of  Graham.  In  beauty,  as  I  said,  tlic 
effect  is  previous  to  any  knowleilge  of  the  use  ; 
but  to  judge  of  proportion,  we  must  know  the 
end  for  which  any  work  is  designed.  According 
to  the  end,  the  proportion  varies.  Thus  there  is 
one  proportion  of  a  tower,  another  of  a  house ; 
one  proportion  of  a  gallery,  another  of  a  hall, 
another  of  a  chamber.  To  judge  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these,  you  must  be  first  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  Good 
sense  and  experience,  acting  together,  find  out  what 
is  fit  to  be  done  in  every  work  of  art.  We  are 
rational  creatures,  and  in  all  our  works  we  ought 
to  regard  their  end  and  purpose  ;  the  gratification 
of  any  passion,  how  innocent  soever,  ought  only 
to  be  of  secondary  consideration.  Herein  is  placed 
the  real  power  of  fitness  and  proportion;  they 
operate  on  the  understanding  considering  tliem. 
which  approves  the  work  and  acquiesces  in  it. 
The  passions,  and  the  imagination  which  princi- 
pally raises  them,  have  here  very  little  to  do. 
When  a  room  appears  in  its  original  nakedness, 
bare  walls  and  a  plain  ceiling ;  let  its  proportion 
be  ever  so  excellent,  it  pleases  very  little ;  a  cold 
approbation  is  the  utmost  we  can  reach ;  a  much 
worse  proportioned  room  with  elegant  mouldings 
and  fine  festoons,  glasses,  and  other  merely  orna- 
mental furniture,  will  make  the  imagination  revolt 
against  the  reason  ;  it  will  please  much  more  than 
the  naked  proportion  of  the  first  room,  which  the 
understanding  has  so  much  approved  as  admira- 
bly fitted  for  its  purposes.  What  I  have  here  said 
and  before  concerning  proportion,  is  by  no  means 
to  persuade  people  absurdly  to  neglect  the  idea  of 
use  in  the  works  of  art.  It  is  only  to  shew  that 
these  excellent  things,  beauty  and  proportion,  are 
not  the  same  ;  not  that  they  should  eitlier  of  them 
be  disregarded. 

SECT,    VIII. — THE    RECAPITULATION. 

On  the  whole ;  if  such  parts  in  human  bodies 
as  are  found  proportioned,  were  likewise  constantly 
found  beautiful,  as  they  certainly  are  not ;  or  if 
they  were  so  situated,  as  that  a  pleasure  might 
flow  from  the  comparison,  which  they  seldom  are ; 
or  if  any  assignable  proportions  were  found,  either 
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in  plants  or  animals,  which  were  always  attended 
with  beauty,  which  never  was  the  case;  or  if, 
where  parts  were  well  adapted  to  their  purposes, 
they  were  constantly  beautiful,  and  when  no  use 
appeared,  there  was  no  beauty,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  experience ;  we  might  conclude,  that  beauty 
consisted  in  proportion  or  utility.  But  since,  in 
all  respects,  tne  case  is  quite  odierwise ;  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  beauty  does  not  depend  on  these^ 
let  it  owe  its  origin  to  what  else  it  will. 

SECT.    IX. — PERFECTION   NOT   THE   CAUSE   OF 

BEAUTY. 

There  is  another  notion  current,  pretty  closely 
allied  to  the  former ;  that  Perfection  is  the  con- 
stituent cause  of  beauty.  This  opinion  has  been 
made  to  extend  much  further  than  to  sensible  ob- 
jects. But  in  these,  so  far  is  perfection,  considered 
as  such,  from  being  the  cause  of  beauty,  that  this 
quality,  where  it  is  highest,  in  the  female  sex, 
ahnost  always  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weakness 
and  imperfection.  Women  are  very  sensible  of 
this ;  for  which  reason,  they  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter 
in  then-  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  and  even 
sickness.  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature. 
Beauty  in  distress  is  much  the  most  affecting 
beauty.  Blushing  has  little  less  power;  and 
modesty  in  general,  which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of 
hnperfection,  is  itself  considered  as  an  amiable 
quality,  and  certainly  heightens  every  other  that  is 
"SO.  I  know  it  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  that  we 
ought  to  love  perfection.  This  is  to  me  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  object  of  love. 
Who  ever  said  we  ought  to  love  a  fine  woman,  or 
even  any  of  these  beautiful  animals  which  please 
us  ?  Here  to  be  affected,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
concurrence  of  our  will. 

• 

SECT.    X. — now    FAR    THE     IDEA   OF   BEAUTY    MAY 
BE    APPLIED    TO   THE   QUALITIES   OF   THE   MIND. 

Nor  is  this  remark  in  general  less  applicable 
to  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Tliose  virtues  which 
cause  admiration,  and  are  of  the  sublimer  kind, 
produce  terrour  rather  than  love ;  such  as  forti- 
tude, justice,  wisdom,  and  the  like.  Never  was 
any  man  amiable  by  force  of  these  qualities.  Those 
which  engage  our  hearts,  which  impress  us  with 
a  sense  of  loveliness,  are  the  softer  virtues ;  easi- 
ness of  temper,  compassion,  kindness,  and  liber- 
ality ;  though  certainly  those  latter  are  of  less  im- 
mediate and  momentous  concern  to  society,  and 
of  less  dignity.  But  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they 
are  so  amiable.  The  great  virtues  turn  principally 
on  dangers,  punishments,  and  troubles,  and  are 
exercised  rather  in  preventing  the  worst  mischiefs, 
than  in  dispensing  favours ;  and  are  therefore  not 
lovely,  though  highly  venerable.  The  subordinate 
turn  on  reliefs,  gratifications,  and  indulgences; 
and  are  therefore  more  lovely,  though  inferiour  in 
dignity.  Those  persons  who  creep  into  the  hearts 
of  most  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions 
of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from  care 


and  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  quali- 
ties or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  soft  green 
of  the  soul  on  which  we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are 
fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects.  It 
is  worth  observing  how  we  feel  ourselves  affected 
in  reading  the  characters  of  Ceesar  and  Cato,  as 
they  are  so  finely  drawn  and  contrasted  in  Sallust 
In  one  the  ignoscendo  largiundo ;  in  the  other, 
nil  largiundo.  In  one,  the  miseris  perfugium ;  in 
the  other,  malis  pemiciem.  In  the  latter  we  have 
much  to  admire,  much  to  reverence,  and  perhs^ 
something  to  fear ;  we  respect  him,  but  we  respect 
him  at  a  distance.  The  former  makes  us  familiar 
with  him ;  we  love  him,  and  he  leads  us  whither 
he  pleases.  To  draw  things  closer  to  our  first  and 
most  natural  feelings,  I  will  add  a  remark  made 
upon  reading  this  section  by  an  ingenious  friend. 
The  authority  of  a  father,  so  useful  to  our  well- 
being,  and  so  justly  venerable  upon  all  accounts, 
hinders  us  from  having  that  entire  love  for  him  that 
we  have  for  our  mothers,  where  the  parental  au- 
thority is  almost  melted  down  into  die  mother's 
fondness  and  indulgence.  But  we  generally  have 
a  great  love  for  our '  grandfathers,  in  whom  this 
authority  is  removed  a  degree  from  us,  and  where 
the  weakness  of  age  mellows  it  into  something  of 
a  feminine  partiality. 

SECT.    XI.  —  now    FAR   THE   IDEA   OF    BEAUTY    MAY 
BE   APPLIED   TO    VIRTUE. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
section,  we  may  easily  see  how  far  the  application 
of  beauty  to  virtue  may  be  made  with  propriety. 
The  general  application  of  this  quality  to  virtue, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  confound  our  ideas  of 
things ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite  deal  of 
whimsical  theory;  as  the  affixing  the  name  of 
beauty  to  proportion,  congruity,  and  perfection, 
as  well  as  to  qualities  of  things  yet  more  remote 
from  our  natural  ideas  of  it,  and  from  one  ano- 
ther, has  tended  to  confound  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  left  us  no  standard  or  rule  to  judge  by,  that 
was  not  even  more  uncertain  and  fallacious  than 
our  own  fancies.  This  loose  and  inaccurate  man- 
ner^ of  spaakiog^  has  therefore  misled  us  both  in 
the  theory  of  tiaste  and  of  morals ;  and  induced 
us  to  remove  tlie  science  of  our  duties  from  their 
proper  basis,  (our  reason,  our  relations,  and  our 
necessities,)  to  rest  it  upon  foundations  altogether 
visionary  and  unsubstantial. 

SECT.    XII. — ^THE   REAL   CAUSE   OF    BEAITFY. 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  what  beauty  is 
not,  it  remains  that  we  should  examine,  at  least 
with  equal  attention,  in  what  it  really  consists. 
Beauty  is  a  thing  much  too  affecting  not  to  de- 
pend upon  some  positive  qualities.  And,  since  it 
is  no  creature  of  our  reason,  since  it  strikes  us 
without  any  reference  to  use,  and  even  where  no 
use  at  all  can  be  discerned,  since  the  order  and 
method  of  nature  is  generally  very  different  from 
our  measures  and  proportions,  we  must  conclude 
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that  beauty  is,  for  the  greater  part,  some  quality 
in  bodies  acting  mechanically  upon  the  human 
mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  senses.  We  ought 
therefore  to  consider  attentively  in  what  manner 
those  sensible  qualities  are  disposed,  in  such  things 
as  by  experience  we  find  beautiful,  or  which  excite 
in  us  the  passion  of  love,  or  some  correspondent 
affection. 

SECT.    XIII. — BEAUTIFUL   OBJECTS   SMALL. 

The  most  obvious  point  that  presents  itself  to 
us  in  examining  any  object,  is  its  extent  or  quan- 
tity. And  what  degree  of  extent  prevails  in 
bodies  that  are  held  beautiful,  may  be  gatliered 
from  the  usual  manner  of  expression  concerning 
it.  I  am  told  that,  in  most  languages,  the  objects 
of  love  are  spoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets. 
It  is  so  in  all  the  languages  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  In  Greek  the  uav  and  other  diminu- 
tive terms  are  almost  always  the  terms  of  affection 
and  tenderness.  These  diminutives  were  com- 
monly added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  names  of 
persons  with  whom  tliey  conversed  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  familiarity.  Though  the  Romans 
were  a  people  of  less  quick  and  delicate  feelings, 
yet  they  naturally  slid  into  the  lessening  termi- 
nation upon  the  same  occasions.  Antiently  in  the 
English  language  the  duninishing  ling  was  added 
to  the  names  of  persons  and  things  that  were  tlie 
objects  of  love.  Some  we  retain  still,  as  darling, 
(or  little  dear,)  and  a  few  others.  But,  to  this 
day,  in  ordinary  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  add 
the  endearing  name  of  little  to  every  thing  we  love : 
the  French  and  Italians  make  use  of  these  affec- 
tionate diminutives  even  more  than  we.  In  the 
animal  creation,  out  of  our  own  species,  it  is  the 
small  we  are  inclined  to  be  fond  of;  liule  birds, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  beasts.  A  great 
beautiful  thing  is  a  manner  of  expression  scarcely 
ever  used ;  but  that  of  a  great  ugly  thing  is  very 
common.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
admiration  and  love.  The  sublime,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  former,  always  dwells  on  great  ob- 
jects, and  terrible ;  the  latter  on  small  ones,  and 
pleasing ;  we  submit  to  what  we  admire,  but  we 
love  what  submits  to  us;  in  one  case  we  are  forced, 
in  the  other  we  are  flattered,  into  compliance.  In 
short,  the  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful 
stand  on  foundations  so  different,  that  it  is  hard,  I 
had  almost  said  impossible,  to  think  of  reconciling 
them  in  the  same  subject,  without  considerably 
lessening  the  effect  of  the  one  or  the  other  upon 
the  passions.  So  that,  attending  to  their  quantity, 
beautiful  objects  are  comparatively  small. 

SECT.    XIV, — SMOOTITKESS. 

The  next  property  constantly  observable  in  such 
objects  is  *  Smoothness :  a  quality  so  essential  to 
beauty,  that  I  do  not  now  recollect  any  thing 
beautiful  that  is  not  smooth.  In  trees  and  flowers, 
smooth  leaves  are  beautiful ;  smooth  slopes  of  earth 
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in  gardens;  smooth  streams  in  the  landscape; 
smooth  coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in  animal  beau- 
ties ;  in  fine  women,  smooth  skins ;  and  in  several 
sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  smootli  and  polished 
surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  effect 
of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;  indeed  tlie 
most  considerable.  For  take  any  beautiful  object, 
and  give  it  a  broken  and  rugged  surface;  and 
however  well  formed  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
it  pleases  no  longer.  Whereas,  let  it  want  ever 
so  many  of  the  other  constituents,  if  it  wants  not 
this,  it  becomes  more  pleasing  than  almost  all  tlie 
others  without  it.  This  seems  to  me  so  evident, 
that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised,  that  none  who 
have  handled  the  subject  have  made  any  mention 
of  the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  tlic  enumeration 
of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty.  For 
indeed  any  ruggedness,  any  sudden  projection, 
any  sharp  angle,  is  in  the  highest  degree  contrary 
to  that  idea. 

SECT.    XV. — GRADUAL    VARIATION. 

But  as  perfectly  beautiful  bodies  are  not  com- 
posed of  angular  parts,  so  their  parts  never  con- 
tinue long  in  the  same  right  line.f  They  vary 
their  direction  every  moment,  and  tliey  change 
under  the  eye  by  a  deviation  continually  carrying 
on,  but  for  whose  beginning  or  end  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  point.  The  view  of  a 
beautiful  bird  will  illustrate  this  observation. 
Here  we  see  the  head  increasing  insensibly  to  the 
middle,  from  whence  it  lessens  gradually  until  it 
mixes  with  the  neck ;  tlie  neck  loses  itself  in  a 
larger  swell,  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the 
body,  when  the  whole  decreases  again  to  tlie  tail ; 
the  tail  takes  a  new  direction  ;  but  it  soon  varies 
its  new  course :  it  blends  again  with  tlie  other  parts; 
and  the  line  is  perpetually  changing,  above,  below, 
upon  every  side.  In  this  description  I  have  before 
me  the  idea  of  a  dove ;  it  agrees  very  well  with 
most  of  the  conditions  of  beauty.  It  is  smooth 
and  downy ;  its  parts  are  (to  use  that  expression) 
melted  into  one  another ;  you  are  presented  with 
no  sudden  protuberance  through  the  whole,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  continually  changing.  Observe 
that  part  of  a  beautiful  woman  where  she  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  about  tlie  neck  and  breasts ; 
the  smoothness;  the  softness;  the  easy  and  insensi- 
ble swell;  the  variety  of  the  surface,  which  is  never 
for  tlie  smallest  space  the  same ;  the  deceitful  maze, 
through  which  the  unsteady  eye  slides  giddily, 
without  knowing  where  to  fix  or  whither  it  is 
carried.  Is  not  this  a  demonstration  of  that 
change  of  surface,  continual,  and  yet  hardly  per- 
ceptible at  any  point,  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
constituents  of  beauty  ?  It  gives  me  no  small 
pleasure  to  find  that  I  can  strengthen  my  theory 
in  this  point,  by  the  opinion  of  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Hogarth ;  whose  idea  of  the  line  of  beauty  I 
take  in  general  to  be  extremely  just.  But  the  idea 
of  variation,  without  attending  so  accurately  to  the 
fnanner  of  the  variation,  has  led  him  to  consider 
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angular  figures  as  beautiful :  these  figures,  it  is 
true,  vary  greatly ;  yet  they  vary  in  a  sudden  and 
broken  manner ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  natural 
object  which  is  angular,  and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful.  Indeed  few  natural  objects  are  entirely 
angular.  But  I  think  those  which  approach  the 
most  nearly  to  it  are  the  ugliest.  I  must  add  too, 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  observe  of  nature,  though 
the  varied  line  is  that  alone  in  which  complete 
beauty  is  found,  yet  there  is  no  particular  line 
which  is  always  found  in  the  most  completely 
beautiful,  and  which  is  therefore  beautiful  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  lines.  At  least  I  never  could 
observe  it. 

SECT.    XVI. — DELICACY. 

An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  beauty.  An  appearance  of  cie/icocy,  and 
even  of  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to  it.  Who- 
ever examines  the  vegetable  or  animal  creation 
will  find  tliis  observation  to  be  founded  in  nature. 
It  is  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of 
the  robust  trees  of  the  forest,  which  we  consider  as 
beautiful ;  they  are  awful  and  majestick ;  they  in- 
spire a  sort  of  reverence.  It  is  the  delicate  myrtle, 
it  is  the  orange,  it  is  the  almond,  it  is  the  jasmine, 
it  is  tlie  vine,  which  we  look  on  as  vegetable 
beauties.  It  is  the  flowery  species,  so  remarkable 
for  its  weakness  and  momentary  duration,  that  gives 
us  the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Among 
animals,  the  greyhound  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
mastiff;  and  the  delicacy  of  a  gennet^  a  barb,  or 
an  Arabian  horse,  is  much  more  amiable  than  the 
strength  and  stability  of  some  horses  of  war  or  car- 
riage. I  need  here  say  little  of  the  fair  sex,  where 
I  believe  the  point  will  be  easily  allowed  mc.  The 
beauty  of  women  is  considerably  owing  to  their 
weakness  or  delicacy,  and  is  even  enhanced  by 
their  timidity,  a  quality  of  mind  analogous  to  it. 
I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  say,  that  weak- 
ness betraying  very  bad  health  has  any  share  in 
beauty ;  but  the  ill  effect  of  this  is  not  because  it 
is  weakness,  but  because  the  ill  state  of  health, 
which  produces  such  weakness,  alters  the  other 
conditions  of  beauty ;  the  parts  in  such  a  case  col- 
lapse; the  bright  colour,  the  lumen  purpureum 
juventa,  is  gone ;  and  the  fine  variation  is  lost  in 
wrinkles,  sudden  breaks,  and  right  lines. 

SECT.    XVII. — BEAUTY    IN    COLOUR. 

As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beautiful 
bodies,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
them,  because,  in  the  several  parts  of  nature,  there 
is  an  infinite  variety.  However,  even  in  this  va- 
rictY»  we  may  mark  out  something  on  which  to 
settle.  First,  the  colours  of  beautiful  bodies  must 
BOt  be  dusky  or  muddy,  but  clean  and  fair.  Se- 
condly, they  must  not  be  of  the  strongest  kind. 
Those  which  seem  most  appropriated  to  beauty, 
are  the  milder  of  every  sort ;  light  greens ;  soft 
blues;    weak   whites;    pink  reds;   and  violets. 
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Thirdly,  if  the  colours  be  strong  and  vivid,  they 
are  always  diversified,  and  the  object  is  never  of 
one  strong  colour ;  there  are  almost  always  such  a 
number  of  them,  (as  in  variegated  flowers,)  that 
the  strength  and  glare  of  each  is  consi(krably 
abated.  In  a  fine  complexion,  there  is  not  only 
some  variety  in  the  colouring,  but  the  colours: 
neither  the  red  nor  the  white  are  strong  and  glar- 
ing. Besides,  they  are  mixed  in- such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  gradations,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  bounds.  On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that 
the  dubious  colour  in  the  necks  and  tails  of  pea- 
cocks, and  about  the  heads  of  drakes,  is  so  very 
agreeable.  In  reality,  the  beauty  both  of  shape 
and  colouring  are  as  nearly  related,  as  we  can  well 
suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different  na- 
tures to  be. 

SECT.    XVIII. — RECAPITULATION. 

On  the  whole,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  as  they 
are  merely  sensible  qualities,  are  the  following; 
First,  to  be  comparatively  small.  Secondly,  to  be 
smooth.  Thirdly,  to  have  a  variety  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parts;  but,  fourthly,  to  have  those 
parts  not  angular,  but  melted  as  it  were  into  each 
other.  FifthlV)  to  be  of  a  delicate  frame,  without 
any  remarkable  appearance  of  strength.  Sixthly, 
to  have  its  colours  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very 
strong  and  glaring.  Seventhly,  or  if  it  should 
have  any  glaring  colour,  to  have  it  diversified  with 
others.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  properties  on 
which  beauty  depends ;  properties  that  operate  by 
nature,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  bv  ca- 
price,  or  confounded  by  a  diversity  of  tastes,  than 
any  other. 

SECT.    XIX. — ^THE   PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The  Physiognomy  has  a  considerable  share  in 
beauty,  especially  in  that  of  our  own  species.  The 
manners  give  a  certain  determination  to  the  coun- 
tenance; which,  being  observed  to  correspond 
pretty  regularly  with  them,  is  capable  of  joining 
the  effect  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
mind  to  those  of  the  body.  So  that  to  form  a 
finished  human  beauty,  and  to  give  it  its  full  in- 
fluence, the  face  must  be  expressive  of  such  gentle 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  correspond  with  the  soft- 
ness, smoothness,  and  delicacy  of  the  outward 
form. 

SECT.    XX THE   EYE. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of 
the  Eye,  which  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  beauty 
of  the  animal  creation,  as  it  did  not  fall  so  easily 
under  the  foregoing  heads,  though  in  fact  it  is 
reducible  to  the  same  principles.  I  think  then,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  eye  consists,  first,  in  its  clearness; 
what  colouredeye  shall  please  most,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  particular  fancies ;  but  none  are  pleased 
with  an  eye  whose  water  (to  use  that  term)  is  dull 
and  muddy.*  We  are  pleased  with  the  eye  in  this 
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view,  on  the  principle  upon  which  we  like  dia- 
monds, clear  water,  glass,  and  such  like  transpa- 
rent substances.  Secondly,  the  motion  of  the  eye 
con^butes  to  its  beauty,  by  continually  shifting 
its  direction  ;  but  a  slow  and  languid  motion  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  brisk  one ;  the  latter  is 
enlivening ;  the  former  lovely.  Thirdly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  union  of  the  eye  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  it  is  to  hold  the  same  rule  tliat  is  given 
of  other  beautiful  ones ;  it  is  not  to  make  a  strong 
deviation  from  the  line  of  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
nor  to  verge  into  any  exact  geometrical  figure. 
Besides  all  this,  the  eye  affects,  as  it  is  expressive 
of  some  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  its  principal 
power  generally  arises  from  this ;  so  that  what  we 
nave  just  said  of  the  physiognomy  is  applicable 
here. 

SECT.    XXI.  —  UGLINESS. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  like  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  what  we  have  before  said,  to  insist  here  upon 
the  nature  of  Ugliness  ;  as  I  imagine  it  to  be  in 
all  respects  tlie  opposite  to  those  qualities  which 
we  have  laid  down  for  the  constituents  of  beauty. 
But  though  ugliness  be  the  opposite  to  beauty,  it 
is  not  the  opposite  to  proportion  and  fitness.  For 
it  is  possible  that  a  thing  may  be  very  ugly  witli 
any  proportions,  and  with  a  perfect  fitness  to  any 
uses.  Ugliness  I  imagine  likewise  to  be  consistent 
enough  with  an  idea  of  the  sublime.  But  I  would 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  ugliness  of  itself  is  a 
sublime  idea,  unless  united  with  such  qualities  as 
excite  a  strong  terrour. 

SECT.    XXII.— GRACE. 

Gracefulness  is  an  idea  not  very  different  from 
beauty ;  it  consists  in  much  the  same  things. 
Gracefulness  is  an  idea  belonging  to  posture  and 
motion.  In  both  these,  to  be  graceful,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  there  be  no  appearance  of  difficulty ; 
there  is  required  a  small  inflection  of  the  body ; 
and  a  composure  of  the  parts  in  such  a  manner, 
as  not  to  encumber  eacn  other,  not  to  appear 
divided  by  sharp  and  sudden  angles.  In  this 
case,  this  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude  and 
motion,  it  is  that  all  the  magick  of  grace  consists, 
and  what  is  called  it&je  ne  s^ai  quoi ;  as  will  be 
obvious  to  any  observer,  who  considers  atten- 
tively the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Antinous,  or  any 
statue  generally  allowed  to  be  graceful  in  a  high 
degree. 

SECT.    XXIII. — ELEGANCE   AND   SPECI0U8NESS. 

Whcv  any  body  is  composed  of  parts  smooth 
and  polished,  without  pressing  upon  each  other, 
without  shewing  any  ruggedness  or  confusion,  and 
it  the  same  time  affecting  some  regular  shape,  I 
call  it  elegant.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  beautiful, 
iifiering  'firom  it  only  in  this  regularity ;  which, 
bowerer,  as  it  makes  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  affection  produced,  may  very  well  constitute  ■ 


another  species.  Under  this  head  I  rank  those 
delicate  and  regular  works  of  art,  that  imitate  no 
determinate  object  in  nature,  as  elegant  buildings, 
and  pieces  of  furniture.  When  any  object  par- 
takes of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  or  of  those 
of  beautiful  bodies,  and  is  withal  of  great  dimen* 
sions,  it  is  full  as  remote  from  the  idea  of  mere 
beauty ;  I  call  it  Jine  or  specious. 

SECT.    XXIV. — THE   BEAUTIFUL   IN    FEELING. 

The  foregoing  description  of  beauty,  so  far  as 
it  is  taken  in  by  the  eye,  may  be  greatly  illustrated 
by  describing:  the  nature  of  objects,  which  produce 
a  similar  effect  tlirough  the  touch.  This  I  call  the 
beautiful  in  Feeling.  It  corresponds  wonderfully 
with  what  causes  the  same  species  of  pleasure  to 
the  sight.  There  is  a  chain  in  all  our  sensations ; 
they  are  all  but  different  sorts  of  feelings  calcu- 
lated to  be  affected  by  various  sorts  of  objects, 
but  all  to  be  affected  after  tlie  same  manner.  All 
bodies  that  are  pleasant  to  the  touch,  are  so  by  the 
slightness  of  the  resistance  they  make.  Resistance 
is  either  to  motion  along  the  surface,  or  to  the 
pressure  of  the  parts  on  one  anotlier :  if  the  former 
be  slight,  we  call  the  body  smooth ;  if  the  latter, 
soft.  The  chief  pleasure  we  receive  by  feeling,  is 
in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities ;  and  if 
there  be  a  combination  of  both,  our  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased.  This  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  rather 
more  fit  to  illustrate  other  things,  than  to  be  illus- 
trated itself  by  an  example.  The  next  source  of 
pleasure  in  this  sense,  as  in  every  other,  is  the  con- 
tinually presenting  somewhat  new  ;  and  we  find 
that  bodies  which  continually  vary  their  surface, 
are  much  the  most  pleasant  or  beautiful  to  the 
feeling,  as  any  one  that  pleases  may  experience. 
The  third  property  in  such  objects  is,  that  though 
the  surface  continually  varies  its  direction,  it  never 
varies  it  suddenly.  The  application  of  any  thing 
sudden,  even  though  the  impression  itself  have 
little  or  nothing  of  violence,  is  disagreeable.  The 
quick  application  of  a  finger  a  little  warmer  or 
colder  than  usual,  without  notice,  makes  us  start ; 
a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder,  not  expected,  has  the 
same  effect.  Hence  it  is  that  angular  bodies,  bodies 
that  suddenly  vary  the  direction  of  the  outline, 
afford  so  little  pleasure  to  the  feeling.  Every  such 
change  is  a  sort  of  climbing  or  falling  in  minia- 
ture ;  so  that  squares,  triangles,  and  other  angular 
figures,  are  neither  beautiful  to  the  sight  nor  feel- 
ing. Whoever  compares  his  state  of  mind,  on 
feeling  soft,  smooth,  variated,  unangular  bodies, 
witli  that  in  which  he  finds  himself,  on  the  view  of 
a  beautiful  object,  will  perceive  a  very  striking 
analogy  in  the  effects  of  both ;  and  which  may 
go  a  good  way  towards  discovering  their  common 
cause.  Feeling  and  sight,  in  this  respect,  differ 
in  but  a  few  points.  The  touch  takes  in  the  plea- 
sure of  softness,  which  is  not  primarily  an  object 
of  sight ;  the  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  compre- 
hends colour,  which  can  hardly  be  made  percep- 
tible to  the  touch  :  the  touch  again  has  the  advan- 
tage in  a  new  idea  of  pleasure  resulting  from  a 
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moderate  degree  of  warmth ;  but  tlie  eye  triumphs 
in  the  infinite  extent  and  multiplicity  of  its  objects. 
But  there  is  such  a  similitude  in  the  pleasures  of 
these  senses,  that  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  if  it  were 
possible  that  one  might  discern  colour  by  feeling, 
(as  it  is  said  some  blind  men  have  done,)  that  the 
same  colours,  and  the  same  disposition  of  colour- 
ing, which  are  found  beautiful  to  the  sight,  would 
be  found  likewise  most  grateful  to  the  touch.  But, 
setting  aside  conjectures,  let  us  pass  to  the  other 
sense ;  of  Hearing. 

SECT.    XXV. — THE   BEAUTIFUL   IN    SOUNDS. 

In  this  sense  we  find  an  equal  aptitude  to  be 
affected  in  a  soil  and  delicate  manner ;  and  how 
far  sweet  or  beautiful  sounds  agree  with  our 
descriptions  of  beauty  in  other  senses,  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  must  decide.  Milton  has  de- 
scribed this  species  of  musick  in  one  of  his  juvenile 
poems.*  I  need  not  say  that  Milton  was  perfectly 
well  versed  in  that  art ;  and  that  no  man  had  a 
finer  ear,  with  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  tlie 
affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphors  taken  from 
another.     The  description  is  as  follows : 

And  ever  ngaintt  eating  careSy 

Lap  me  in  soil  Lydian  aiis : 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ; 

\Vilk  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 

Untwisting  uU  the  chaim  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of' harmony. 

Let  us  parallel  this  with  the  softness,  the  winding 
surface,  the  unbroken  continuance,  the  easy  gra- 
dation of  the  beautiful  in  other  things ;  and  all 
the  diversities  of  the  several  senses,  with  all  their 
several  affections,  will  rather  help  to  throw  lights 
from  one  another  to  finish  one  clear,  consistent 
idea  of  the  whole,  than  to  obscure  it  by  tlieir  in- 
tricacy and  variety. 

To  the  above  mentioned  description  I  shall  add 
one  or  two  remarks.  The  first  is;  that  the 
beautiful  in  musick  will  not  bear  that  loudness  and 
strength  of  sounds,  which  may  be  used  to  raise 
other  passions ;  nor  notes  which  are  shrill  or  harsh, 
or  deep ;  it  agrees  best  with  such  as  are  clear,  even, 
smooth,  and  weak.  The  second  is ;  that  great 
variety,  and  quick  transitions  from  one  measure  or 
tone  to  another,  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
beautiful  in  musick.  Suchf  transitions  often  ex- 
cite mirth,  or  other  sudden  or  tumultuous  passions ; 
but  not  that  sinking,  that  melting,  that  languor, 
which  is  the  characteristical  effect  of  the  beautiful 
as  it  regards  every  sense.  The  passion  excited  by 
beauty  is  in  fact  nearer  to  a  species  of  melan- 
choly, than  to  jollity  and  mirth.  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  confine  musick  to  any  one  species  of 
notes,  or  tones,  neither  is  it  an  art  in  which  I  can 
say  I  have  any  great  skill.  My  sole  design  in  this 
remark  is,  to  settle  a  consistent  idea  of  beauty. 
The  infinite  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  soul 
will  suggest  to  a  good  head,  and  skilful  ear,  a 

•  L' Allegro. 


variety  of  such  sounds  as  are  fitted  to  raise  tliem. 
It  can  be  no  prejudice  to  this,  to  clear  and  dis- 
tinguish some  few  particulars,  that  belong  to  the 
same  class,  and  are  consistent  with  each  other, 
from  the  immense  crowd  of  different,  and  some- 
times contradictory,  ideas,  that  rank  vulgarly  under 
the  standard  of  beauty.  And  of  these  it  is  my 
intention  to  mark  such  only  of  the  leading  points 
as  show  the  conformity  of  the  sense  of  Hearing 
with  all  the  other  senses,  in  the  article  of  their 
pleasures. 

SECT.  XXVI. — TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

This  general  agreement  of  the  senses  is  yet 
more  evident  on  minutely  considering  those  of 
taste  and  smell.  We  metaphorically  apply  the  idea 
of  sweetness  to  sights  and  sounds ;  but  as  the  qua- 
lities of  bodies  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  excite 
either  pleasure  or  pain  in  these  senses,  are  not  so 
obvious  as  they  are  in  the  others,  we  shall  refer  an 
explanation  of  their  analogy,  which  is  a  very  close 
one,  to  that  part,  wherein  we  come  to  consider 
the  common  efficient  cause  of  beauty,  as  it  regards 
all  the  senses.  I  do  not  think  any  thing  better 
fitted  to  establish  a  clear  and  settled  idea  of  visual 
beauty,  than  this  way  of  examining  the  similar 
pleasures  of  other  senses ;  for  one  part  is  some- 
times clear  in  one  of  the  senses,  that  is  more 
obscure  in  another ;  and  where  there  is  a  clear  con- 
currence of  all,  we  may  with  more  certainty  speak 
of  any  one  of  them.  By  this  means,  they  bear 
witness  to  each  other ;  nature  is,  as  it  were,  scru- 
tinized ;  and  we  report  nothing  of  her  but  what  we 
receive  from  her  own  information. 


SECT.    XXVII.- 


•THE   SUBLIME   AND   BEAUTIFUL 
COMPARED. 


On  closing  this  general  view  of  Beauty,  it  na- 
turally occurs,  that  we  should  compare  it  with  the 
Sublime ;  and  in  this  comparison  there  appears  a 
remarkable  contrast.  For  sublime  objects  are  vast 
in  their  dimensions,  beautiful  ones  comparatively 
small :  beauty  should  be  smooth  and  polished ; 
the  great,  rugged  and  negligent ;  beauty  should 
shun  the  right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  insensibly ; 
the  great  in  many  cases  loves  the  right  line  ;  and 
when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  strong  devia- 
tion :  beauty  should  not  be  obscure ;  the  great 
ought  to  be  dark  and  gloomy ;  beauty  should  be 
light  and  delicate ;  Uie  great  ought  to  be  solid, 
and  even  massive.  They  are  indeed  ideas  of  a  v^ 
different  nature,  one  being  founded  on  pain,  the 
other  on  pleasure  ;  and  however  they  may  vary 
afterwards  from  the  direct  nature  of  their  causes, 
yet  these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal  distinction 
between  them,  a  distinction  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  whose  business  it  is  to  affect  the  passions. 
In  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  combmations, 
we  must  expect  to  find  the  qualities  of  things  the 
most  remote  imaginable  from  each  other  united 
in  the  same  object.     We  must  expect  also  to  find 

t  I  ne*er  am  meny,  when  I  hear  sweet  mutick.-^AK8rBAB& 
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combinations  of  the  same  kind  in  the  works  of 
art.  But  when  we  consider  the  power  of  an  object 
upon  our  passions,  we  must  know  that  when  any 
thing  is  intended  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  force 
of  some  predominant  property,  the  affection  pro- 
duced is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  perfect, 
if  all  the  other  properties  or  qualities  of  the  object 
be  of  the  same  nature,  and  tending  to  the  same 
design  as  the  principal. 

If  black  and  white  blend,  soften,  and  unite 

A  thuusand  irays,  are  there  no  black  and  white  ? 


If  the  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are 
sometimes  found  united,  does  this  prove  that  they 
are  the  same ;  does  it  prove  that  they  are  any  way 
allied ;  does  it  prove  even  that  they  are  not  op- 
posite and  contradictory  ?  Black  and  white  may 
soften,  may  blend  ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  the 
same.  Nor,  when  they  are  so  softened  and 
blended  with  each  other,  or  with  different  colours, 
is  the  power  of  black  as  black,  or  of  white  as 
white,  so  strong  as  when  each  stands  uniform  and 
distinguished. 


PART  IV. 


SiXrriGK    I. — OF   THE   EFFICIENT   CAUSE   OF   THE 
SUBLIME   AND   BEAUTIFUL. 

When  I  say,  I  intend  to  enquire  into  the  efficient 
cause  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say,  that  I  can  come  to  the  ultimate 
cause.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  explain,  why  certain  affections  of  the  body 
produce  such  a  distinct  emotion  of  mind,  and  no 
other ;  or  why  the  body  is  at  all  affected  by  the 
mind,  or  the  mind  by  the  body.  A  little  thought 
will  shew  this  to  be  impossible.  But  I  conceive, 
if  we  can  discover  what  affections  of  the  mind 
produce  certain  emotions  of  the  body ;  and  what 
distinct  feelings  and  qualities  of  body  shall  pro- 
duce certain  determinate  passions  in  the  mind, 
and  no  others,  I  fancy  a  great  deal  will  be  done ; 
lomething  not  unuseful  towards  a  distinct  know- 
ledge of  our  passions,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have 
them  at  present  under  our  consideration.  This  is 
all,  I  believe,  we  can  do.  If  we  could  advance 
a  step  farther,  difficulties  would  still  remain,  as 
we  should  be  still  equally  distant  from  the  first 
cause.  When  Newton  first  discovered  the  pro- 
perty of  attraction,  and  settled  its  laws,  he  found 
It  served  very  well  to  explain  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  nature ;  but  yet  with 
reference  to  the  general  system  of  things,  he  could 
consider  attraction  but  as  an  effect,  whose  cause  at 
that  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  trace.  But  when 
he  afterwards  began  to  account  for  it  by  a  subtle 
elastic  8ether,this  great  man  (if  in  so  great  a  man 
it  be  not  impious  to  discover  any  thing  like  a 
blemish)  seemed  to  have  quitted  his  usual  cautious 
maimer  of  philosophizing :  since,  perhaps,  allow- 
bg  all  that  has  b^n  advanced  on  this  subject  to 
be  sufficiently  proved,  I  think  it  leaves  us  with  as 
many  difficulties  as  it  found  us.  That  great  chain 
of  causes,  which  linking  one  to  another  even  to  the 
throne  of  God  himself,  can  never  be  unravelled  by 
any  industry  of  ours.  When  we  go  but  one  step 
beyond  the  immediate  sensible  qualities  of  things, 
we  go  out  of  our  depth.  All  we  do  after  is  but  a 
£uDt  itniggle,  that  shews  we  are  in  an  element 


which  does  not  belong  to  us.  So  that  when  I 
speak  of  cause,  and  efficient  cause,  I  only  mean 
certain  affections  of  the  mind,  that  cause  certain 
changes  in  the  body ;  or  certain  powers  and  pro- 
perties in  bodies,  that  work  a  change  in  the  mmd. 
As  if  I  were  to  explain  the  motion  of  a  body  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  I  would  say  it  was  caused  by 
gravity ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  shew  after 
what  manner  this  power  operated,  without  at- 
tempting to  shew  why  it  operated  in  this  manner : 
or  if  I  were  to  explain  the  effects  of  bodies  strik- 
ing one  another  by  the  common  laws  of  percus- 
sion, I  should  not  endeavour  to  explain  how 
motion  itself  is  communicated. 

SECT.   II. — ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  no  small  bar  in  the  way  of  our  enquiry 
into  the  cause  of  our  passions,  that  the  occasions 
of  many  of  them  are  given,  and  that  their  govern- 
ing motions  are  communicated  at  a  time  when  we 
have  not  capacity  to  reflect  on  them  ;  at  a  time 
of  which  all  sort  of  memory  is  worn  out  of  our 
minds.  For  besides  such  things  as  affect  us 
in  various  manners,  according  to  their  natural 
powers,  there  are  associations  made  at  that  early 
season,  which  we  find  it  very  hard  afterwards  to 
distinguish  ft'om  natural  effects.  Not  to  mention 
the  unaccountable  antipathies  which  we  find  in 
many  persons,  we  all  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
member when  a  steep  became  more  terrible  than 
a  plain;  or  fire  or  water  more  terrible  than  a 
clod  of  earth  ;  though  all  these  are  very  probably 
either  conclusions  from  experience,  or  arising 
from  the  premonitions  of  others ;  and  some  of 
them  impressed,  in  all  likelihood,  pretty  late. 
But  as  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  things  affect 
us  after  a  certain  manner,  not  by  any  natural 
powers  they  have  for  that  purpose,  but  by  asso- 
ciation ;  so  it  would  be  absurd,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  that  all  things  affect  us  by  association 
only;  since  some  things  must  have  been  origi- 
nally and  naturally  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
from  which  the  others  derive  their  associated 
powers ;  and  it  would  be,  I  fancy,  to  little  pur- 
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pose  to  look  for  the  cause  of  our  passions  in 
association,  until  we  fail  of  it  in  the  natural  pro- 
perties of  things. 

SECT.  III. — CAUSE  or  PAIN  AND  FEAH. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,*  that  whatever  is 
qualified  to  cause  terrour  is  a  foundation  capable 
of  the  sublime ;  to  which  I  add,  that  not  only 
these,  but  many  things  from  which  we  cannot 
probably  apprehend  any  danger,  have  a  similar 
effect,  because  they  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  observed  too,t  that  whatever  produces  pleasure, 
positive  and  original  pleasure,  is  fit  to  have  beauty 
engrafted  on  it.  Therefore,  to  clear  up  the 
nature  of  these  qualities,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  of  pain  and  pleasure  on  which 
they  depend.  A  man  who  suffers  under  violent 
bodily  pain,  (I  suppose  the  most  violent,  because 
the  effect  may  be  the  more  obvious,)  I  say  a  man 
in  great  pain  has  his  teeth  set,  his  eye-brows  are 
violently  contracted,  his  forehead  is  wrinkled,  his 
eyes  are  dragged  inwards,  and  rolled  with  great 
vehemence,  his  hair  stands  on  end,  the  voice  is 
forced  out  in  short  shrieks  and  groans,  and  the 
whole  fabrick  totters.  Fear,  or  terrour,  which  is 
an  apprehension  of  pain  or  death,  exhibits  exactly 
the  same  effects,  approaching  in  violence  to  those 
just  mentioned,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  cause,  and  the  weakness  of  the  subject.  This  is 
not  only  so  in  the  human  species ;  but  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  in  dogs,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment,  that  they  have  writhed  their 
bodies,  and  yelped,  and  howled,  as  if  they  had 
actually  felt  the  blows.  From  hence  I  conclude, 
that  pain  and  fear  act  upon  tlie  same  parts  of 
the  body,  and  in  tlie  same  manner,  though  some- 
what differing  in  degree ;  that  pain  and  fear  consist 
in  an  unnatural  tension  of  the  nerves ;  that  this  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  unnatural  strength, 
which  sometimes  suddenly  changes  into  an  extra- 
ordinary weakness ;  that  these  effects  often  come 
on  alternately,  and  are  sometimes  mixed  with  each 
other.  This  is  the  nature  of  all  convulsive  agita- 
tions, especially  in  weaker  subjects,  which  are  the 
most  liable  to  the  severest  impressions  of  pain  and 
fear.  The  only  difference  between  pain  and  ter- 
rour is,  that  things  which  cause  pain  operate  on 
the  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  body ;  where- 
as things  that  cause  terrour  generally  affect  the 
bodily  organs  by  the  operation  of  the  mind 
suggesting  the  danger ;  but  not  agreeing,  either 
primarily,  or  secondarily,  in  producing  a  tension, 
contraction,  or  violent  emotion  of  the  nerves,! 
they  agree  likewise  in  every  thing  else.  For  it 
appears  very  clearly  to  me,  from  this,  as  well  as 
from  many  other  examples,  that  when  the  body  is 
disposed,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  such  emo- 
tions as  it  would  acquire  by  the  means  of  a  certain 
passion ;  it  will  of  itself  excite  something  very  like 
that  passion  in  the  mind. 

•  Part  I.  sect,  a 
t  Part  I.  lect  la 

I  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  qaestion  debated  among  phvsi- 
oiogists,  whether  pain  be  the  eflfect  of  a  contracUon,  or  a  tension 


SECT.    IV.      CONTINUED. 

To  this  purpose  Mr.  Spon,  in  his  Recherches 
d'Antiquite,  gives  us  a  curious  story  of  the  cele- 
brated physiognomist  Campanella.  This  man,  it 
seems,  had  not  only  made  very  accurate  observa- 
tions on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  ia 
mimicking  such  as  were  any  way  remarkable. 
When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  inclina- 
tions of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  composed  his 
face,  his  gesture,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  into  the  exact  similitude  of  the  person  he 
intended  to  examine ;  and  then  carefully  observed 
what  turn  of  mind  he  seemed  to  acquire  by  this 
change.  So  that,  says  my  author,  he  was  able  to 
enter  into  the  dispositions  and  thoughts  of  people 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  the 
very  men.  I  have  often  observed,  that  on  mi- 
micking the  looks  and  gestures  of  angry,  or  placid, 
or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  have  involuntarily 
found  my  mind  turned  to  that  passion,  whose 
appearance  I  endeavoured  to  imitate ;  nay,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  strove 
to  separate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent 
gestures.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  so  closely  and 
intimately  connected,  that  one  is  incapable  oJf  pain 
or  pleasure  without  the  other.  Campanella,  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  could  so  abstract 
his  attention  from  any  sufferings  of  his  body,  that 
he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itself  without  much 
pain  ;  and  in  lesser  pains  every  body  must  have 
observed,  that,  when  we  can  employ  our  attention 
on  any  thing  else,  the  pain  has  been  for  a  time 
suspended  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means 
the  body  is  indisposed  to  perform  such  gestures,  or 
to  be  stimulated  into  such  emotions  as  any  passion 
usually  produces  in  it,  that  passion  itself  never  can 
arise,  though  its  cause  should  be  never  so  strongly 
in  action  ;  though  it  should  be  merely  menUl, 
and  immediately  affecting  none  of  the  senses.  As 
an  opiate,  or  spirituous  liquors,  shall  suspend  the 
operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary;  and  this  by  inducing 
in  the  body  a  disposition  contrary  to  that  which 
it  receives  from  these  passions. 

SECT.    v. — HOW   THE   SUBLIME    IS    PRODUCED. 

Having  considered  terrour  as  producing  an 
unnatural  tension  and  certain  violent  emotions  of 
the  nerves ;  it  easily  follows,  from  what  we  have 
just  said,  and  whatever  is  fitted  to  produce  such  a 
tension  must  be  productive  of  a  passion  similar  to 
terrour, §  and  consequently  must  be  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  though  it  should  have  no  idea  of  danger 
connected  with  it.  So  that  little  remains  towards 
shewing  the  cause  of  the  sublime,  but  to  shew  that 
the  instances  we  have  given  of  it  in  the  second 
part  relate  to  such  things,  as  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  produce  this  sort  of  tension,  either  by  the 

of  the  nerve*.    Either  will  serve  mv  purpose ;  fcyr  by  tensioD.  I 
mean  no  more  than  the  violent  pulling  of  the  films,  which  com- 
pose any  muscle  or  membrane,  in  whatever  way  thia  is  done. 
§  Part  II.  sect  2.  ' 
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primary  operation  of  the  mind  or  the  body.  With 
regard  to  such  things  as  affect  by  the  associated 
idea  of  danger,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
tliey  produce  terrour,  and  act  by  some  modifica- 
tion of  that  passion ;  and  that  terrour,  when  suf- 
ficiently violent,  raises  the  emotions  of  the  body 
just  mentioned,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  But  if 
the  sublime  is  built  on  terrour,  or  some  passion  like 
it,  which  has  pain  for  its  object,  it  is  previously 
i  proper  to  inquire  how  any  species  of  delight  can 
\  be  derived  from  a  cause  so  apparently  contrary  to 
it.  I  say  delight,  because,  as  I  have  often  re- 
marked, it  is  very  evidently  different  in  its  cause, 
and  in  its  own  nature,  from  actual  and  positive 
pleasure. 

SECT.    VI. — HOW    PAIN    CAX    BE   A    CAUSE    OF    DE- 
LIGHT. 

Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  a  state  of 
rest  and  inaction,  however  it  may  flatter  our  in- 
dolence, should  be  productive  of  many  inconve- 
niences ;  that  it  should  generate  such  disorders, 
as  may  force  us  to  have  recourse  to  some  labour, 
as  a  thing  absolutely  requisite  to  make  us  pass 
our  lives  with  tolerable  satisfaction  ;  for  the  na- 
ture of  rest  is  to  suffer  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
to  fall  into  a  relaxation,  that  not  only  disables  the 
members  from  performing  their  functions,  but 
fakes  away  the  vigorous  tone  of  fibre  which  is  re- 
quisite for  carrying  on  the  natural  and  necessary 
secretions.  At  the  same  time,  that  in  this  lane:uid 
inactive  state,  the  nerves  are  more  liable  to  the 
most  horrid  convulsions,  than  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently braced  and  strengthened.  Melancholy, 
dejection,  despair,  and  often  self-murder,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  gloomy  view  we  take  of 
things  in  this  relaxed  state  of  body.  The  best 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  exercise  or  labour  ; 
and  labour  is  a  surmounting  of  difficulties,  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  contracting  power  of  the  muscles ; 
and  as  such  resembles  pain,  which  consists  in  ten- 
sion or  contraction,  in  every  thing  but  degree. 
Labour  is  not  only  requisite  to  preserve  the  coarser 
organs  in  a  state  fit  for  their  functions ;  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  these  finer  and  more  delicate 
organs,  on  which,  and  by  which,  the  imagination 
and  perhaps  the  other  mental  powers  act.  Since 
it  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  inferiour  parts  of 
the  soul 9  as  the  passions  are  called,  but  the  un- 
derstanding itself,  makes  use  of  some  fine  corporeal 
instruments  in  its  operation  ;  though  what  they 
are,  and  where  they  are,  may  be  somewhat  hard 
to  settle  :  but  that  it  does  make  use  of  such,  ap- 
pears firom  hence ;  that  a  long  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  induces  a  remarkable  lassitude  of 
the  whole  body;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
great  bodily  labour,  or  pain,  weakens  and  some- 
times actually  destroys  the  mental  faculties.  Now, 
as  a  due  exercise  is  essential  to  the  coarse  muscu- 
lar parts  of  the  constitution,  and  that  without  this 
Toosing  they  would  become  languid  and  diseased, 
the  very  same  rule  holds  with  regard  to  those  finer 
*FutILicet^.  t  Part  L  sect  7.  Part  II.  sect.  2. 


parts  we  have  mentioned ;  to  have  them  in  pro- 
per order,  they  must  be  shaken  and  worked  to  a 
proper  degree. 

SECT.    VII. — EXERCISE  NECESSARY   FOR  THE  FINER 

ORGANS. 

As  common  labour,  which  is  a  mode  of  pain, 
is  the  exercise  of  the  grosser,  a  mode  of  terrour  is 
the  exercise  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  system  ;  and 
if  a  certain  mode  of  pain  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
act  upon  the  eye  or  the  ear,  as  they  are  the  most 
delicate  organs,  the  affection  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  which  has  a  mental  cause.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  the  pain  and  terrour  are  so  modified 
as  not  to  be  actually  noxious ;  if  the  pain  is  not 
carried  to  violence,  and  the  terrour  is  not  conver- 
sant about  the  present  destruction  of  the  person, 
as  these  emotions  clear  the  parts,  whether  fine  or 
gross,  of  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  incum- 
brance, they  are  capable  of  producing  delight; 
not  pleasure,  but  a  sort  of  delightful  horrour,  a 
sort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terrour ;  which,  as 
it  belongs  to  self-preservation,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  all  the  passions.  Its  object  is  the  sublime.* 
Its  highest  degree  I  call  astonishment ;  the  sub- 
ordinate degrees  are  awe,  reverence,  and  respect, 
which,  by  the  very  etymology  of  the  words,  shew 
from  what  source  they  are  derived,  and  how  they 
stand  distinguished  from  positive  pleasure. 

SECT.    VIII. — WHY    THINGS    NOT  DANGEROUS    PRO- 
DUCE  A    PASSION    LIKE  TERROUR. 

t  A  MODE  of  terrour  or  pain  is  always  the  cause 
of  the  sublime.  For  terrour,  or  associated  danger, 
the  foregoing  explication  is,  I  believe,  sufficient. 
It  will  require  something  more  trouble  to  shew, 
that  such  examples  as  I  have  given  of  the  sublime 
in  the  second  part  are  capable  of  producing  a 
mode  of  pain,  and  of  being  thus  allied  to  terrour, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles. 
And  first  of  such  objects  as  are  great  in  their  di- 
mensions.    I  speak  of  visual  objects. 

SECT.    IX. — WHY    VISUAL    OBJECTS    OF    GREAT    DI- 
MENSIONS   ARE    SUBLIME. 

Vision  is  performed  by  having  a  picture,  form- 
ed by  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from 
the  object,  painted  in  one  piece,  instantaneously, 
on  the  retina,  or  last  nervous  part  of  the  eye.  Or, 
according  to  others,  there  is  but  one  point  of  any 
object  painted  on  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  perceived  at  once ;  but  by  moving  the  eye,  we 
gatner  up,  with  great  celerity,  the  several  parts  of 
the  object,  so  as  to  form  one  uniform  piece.  If 
the  former  opinion  be  allowed,  it  will  be  consider- 
ed,} that  though  all  the  light  reflected  from  a 
large  body  sliould  strike  the  eye  in  one  instant ; 
yet  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  itself  is  formed 
of  a  vast  number  of  distinct  points,  every  one  of 
which,  or  Uie  ray  from  every  one,  makes  an  im- 

:  Part  II.  sect  7. 
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pression  on  the  retina.  So  that,  though  the  image 
of  one  point  should  cause  but  a  small  tension  of 
this  membrane^  another,  and  another,  and  another 
stroke,  must  in  their  progress  cause  a  very  great 
one,  until  it  arrives  at  last  to  the  highest  degree ; 
and  the  whole  capacity  of  the  eye,  vibrating  in  all 
its  parts,  must  approach  near  to  the  nature  of  what 
causes  pain,  and  consequently  must  produce  an 
idea  of  the  sublime.  Again,  if  we  take  it,  that 
one  point  only  of  an  object  is  distinguishable  at 
once ;  the  matter  will  amount  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  or  rather  it  will  make  tlie  origin  of  the 
sublime  from  greatness  of  dimension  yet  clearer. 
For  if  but  one  point  is  observed  at  once,  the  eye 
must  traverse  the  vast  space  of  such  bodies  with 
great  quickness,  and  consequently  tlie  fine  nerves 
and  muscles  destined  to  the  motion  of  that  part 
must  be  very  much  strained ;  and  their  great  sen- 
sibility must  make  them  highly  affected  by  this 
straining.  Besides,  it  signifies  just  nothing  to  the 
effect  produced,  whether  a  bod^  has  its  parts  con- 
nected and  makes  its  impression  at  once  ;  or, 
making  but  one  impression  of  a  point  at  a  time, 
it  causes  a  succession  of  the  same  or  others  so 
quickly  as  to  make  them  seem  united ;  as  is  evident 
mm  the  common  effect  of  whirling  about  a  lighted 
torch  or  piece  of  wood  :  which,  if  done  with  cele- 
rity, seems  a  circle  of  fire. 

SECT.    X. — UXITY    WHY    REQUISITE   TO    VASTNESS. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  eye 
generally  receives  an  equal  number  of  rays  at  all 
times,  and  that  therefore  a  great  object  cannot 
affect  it  by  the  number  of  rays,  more  than  that 
variety  of  objects  which  the  eye  must  always  discern 
whilst  it  remains  open.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that 
admitting  an  equal  number  of  rays,,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  luminous  particles,  to  strike  the  eye  at 
all  times,  yet  if  these  rays  frequently  vary  their 
nature,  now  to  blue,  now  to  red,  and  so  on,  or  their 
manner  of  termination,  as  to  a  number  of  petty 
squares,  triangles,  or  the  like,  at  every  change, 
whether  of  colour  or  shape,  the  organ  has  a  sort  of 
relaxation  or  rest ;  but  this  relaxation  and  labour 
so  often  interrupted,  is  by  no  means  productive  of 
ease ;  neither  has  it  the  effect  of  vigorous  and  uni- 
form labour.  Whoever  has  remarked  the  different 
effects  of  some  strong  exercise,  and  some  little  pid- 
dling action,  will  understand  why  a  teasing,  fretful 
employment,  which  at  once  wearies  and  weakens 
the  body,  should  have  nothing  great ;  these  sorts 
of  impulses,  which  are  rather  teasing  than  painful, 
by  continually  and  suddenly  altering  their  tenour 
and  direction,  prevent  that  full  tension,  that  spe- 
cies of  uniform  labour,  which  is  allied  to  strong 
pain,  and  causes  the  sublime.  The  sum  total  of 
things  of  various  kinds,  though  it  should  equal 
the  number  of  the  uniform  parts  composing  some 
one  entire  object,  is  not  equal  in  its  effect  upon  the 
organs  of  our  bodies.  Besides  the  one  already 
assigned,  there  is  another  very  strong  reason  for 
the  difference.  The  mind  in  reality  hardly  ever 
can  attend  diligently  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 


time ;  if  thb  thing  be  little,  the  effect  is  little,  and 
a  number  of  other  little  objects  cannot  engage  the 
attention ;  the  mind  is  bounded  by  the  bounds 
of  the  object ;  and  what  is  not  attended  to,  and 
what  does  not  exist,  are  much  the  same  in  the 
effect ;  but  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  (for  in  this  case 
there  is  no  difference,)  in  great,  uniform  objects, 
does  not  readily  arrive  at  its  bounds ;  it  has  no 
rest  whilst  it  contemplates  them ;  the  image  is 
much  the  same  every  where.  So  that  every  thing 
great  by  its  quantity  must  necessarily  be  one, 
simple  and  entire. 


SECT.    XI. — THE    ARTIFICIAL    INFINITE. 

We  have  observed,  that  a  species  of  greatness 
arises  from  tlie  artificial  infinite ;  and  that  this 
infinite  consists  in  an  uniform  succession  of  great 
parts:  we  observed  too,  that  the  same  uniform 
succession  had  a  like  power  in  sounds.  But  because 
the  effects  of  many  things  are  clearer  in  one  of  the 
senses  than  in  another,  and  that  all  the  senses  bear 
analogy  to  and  illustrate  one  another,  I  shall  begin 
with  this  power  in  sounds,  as  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
limity from  succession  is  rather  more  obvious  in 
the  sense  of  hearing.  And  I  shall  here,  once  for 
all,  observe,  that  an  investigation  of  the  natural 
and  mechanical  causes  of  our  passions,  besides  the 
curiosity  of  the  subject,  gives,  if  they  are  discover- 
ed, a  double  strength  and  lustre  to  any  rules  we 
deliver  on  such  matters.  When  the  ear  receives 
any  simple  sound,  it  is  struck  by  a  single  pulse  of 
the  air,  which  makes  the  ear-drum  and  the  other 
membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to  the  nature 
and  species  of  the  stroke.  If  tlie  stroke  be  strong, 
the  organ  of  hearing  suffers  a  considerable  degree 
of  tension.  If  the  stroke  be  repeated  pretty  soon 
after,  the  repetition  causes  an  expectation  of  an- 
other stroke.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that  ex- 
pectation itself  causes  a  tension.  This  is  apparent 
in  many  animals,  who,  when  they  prepare  for 
hearing  any  sound,  rouse  themselves,  and  prick 
up  their  ears  :  so  that  here  the  effect  of  the  sounds 
is  considerably  augmented  by  a  new  auxiliary, 
the  expectation.  But  though  after  a  number  of 
strokes,  we  expect  still  more,  not  being  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  time  of  their  arrival,  when 
they  arrive,  they  produce  a  sort  of  surprise,  which 
increases  this  tension  yet  further.  For  I  have  ob- 
served, that  when  at  any  time  I  have  waited  very 
earnestly  for  some  sound,  that  returned  at  inter- 
vals, (as  the  successive  firing  of  cannon,)  though  I 
fully  expected  the  return  of  the  sound,  when  it 
came  it  always  made  me  start  a  little ;  the  ear- 
drum suffered  a  convulsion,  and  the  whole  body 
consented  with  it.  The  tension  of  the  part  thus 
increasing  at  every  blow,  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  stroke  itself,  the  expectation,  and  the  surprise, 
it  is  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  be  capable 
of  the  sublime  ;  it  is  brought  just  to  the  verge  of  I 
pain.  Even  when  the  cause  has  ceased,  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  being  often  successively  struck  in 
a  similar  manner,  continue  to  vi]  in  that  man- 
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ner  for  some  time  longer ;  this  is  an  additional 
help  to  the  greatness  of  the  effect. 

SECT.  XII. THE  VIBRATIONS    MUST   BE    SIMILAR. 

But  if  the  vibration  be  not  similar  at  every  im- 
pression, it  can  never  be  carried  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  actual  impressions ;  for,  move  any  body  as 
a  penduhim,  in  one  way,  and  it  will  continue  to 
oscillate  in  an  arch  of  the  same  circle,  until  the 
I  known  causes  make  it  rest ;  but  if  after  tirst  put- 
ting ii  in  motion  in  one  direction,  you  push  it  into 
another,  it  can  never  reassume  the  first  direction  ; 
because  it  can  never  move  itself,  and  conse- 
quently it  can  have  but  the  eflTect  of  that  last  mo- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  in  the  same  direction  you  act 
upon  it  several  times,  it  will  describe  a  greater 
arch,  and  move  a  longer  time. 

sect.    XIII.  — THE   EFFECTS  OF   SUCCESSION    IN 
VISUAL   OBJECTS    EXPLAINED. 

If  we  can  comprehend  clearly  how  things  ope- 
rate upon  one  of  our  senses,  there  can  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  in  what  manner  they  affect 
the  rest.     To  say  a  great  deal  therefore  upon  the 
corresponding  affections  of  every  sense,  would  tend 
rather  to  fatigue  us  by  an  useless  repetition,  than 
to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject  by  that 
ample  and  diflfuse  manner  of  treating  it ;  but  as  in 
this  discourse  we  chiefly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
sublime,  as  it  affects  the  eye,  we  shall  consider 
particularly  why  a  successive  disposition  of  uniform 
parts  in  the  same  right  line  should  be  sublime,*  and 
upon  what  principle  this  disposition  is  enabled  to 
make  comparatively  a  small  quantitv  of  matter 
produce  a  grander  efiect,  than  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity disposed  in  another  manner.     To  avoid  the 
perplexity  of  general  notions ;  let  us  set  before  our 
eyes  a  colonnade  of  uniform  pillars  planted  in  a 
right  line;  let  us  take  our  stand  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  eye  may  shoot  along  this  colonnade,  for 
it  has  its  best  effect  in  this  view.     In  our  present 
situation  it  is  plain,  that  the  rays  from  the  first 
round  pillar  will  cause  in  the  eve  a  vibration  of 
that  species ;  an  image  of  the  pillar  itself.     The 
pillar  immediately  succeeding  increases  it ;  that 
which  follows  renews  and  enforces  the  impressioti.; 
each  in  its  order  as  it  succeeds,  repeats  impulse 
afler  impulse,  and  stroke  after  stroke,  until  the  eye, 
long  exercised  in  one  particular  way,  cannot  lose 
that  object  immediately;    and,  being  violently 
roused  by  this  continuea  agitation,  it  presents  the 
mind  with  a  g^rand  or  sublime  conception .     But  in- 
stead of  viewing  a  rank  of  uniform  pillars,  let  us 
suppose  that  they  succeed  each  other,  a  round  and  a 
squaxe  one  alternately.     In  this  case  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  first  round  pillar  perishes  as  soon  as 
it  it  formed  ;  and  one  of  quite  another  sort  (the 
square)  directly  occupies  its  place ;  which  however 
it  resign  as  miickly  to  the  round  one  ;  and  thus 
the  eye  proceeds^  alternately,  taking  up  one  image, 
and  laying  down  another,  as  long  as  the  building 
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continues.  From  whence  it  is  obvious,  that,  at  the 
last  pillar,  the  impression  is  as  far  from  continuing 
as  it  was  at  the  very  first  ;*  because,  in  fact,  the  sen- 
sory can  receive  no  distinct  impression  but  from  the 
last ;  and  it  can  never  of  itself  resume  a  dissimilar 
impression :  besides,  every  variation  of  the  object  is  a 
rest  and  relaxation  to  the  organs  of  sight ;  and  these 
reliefs  prevent  that  powerful  emotion  so  necessary 
to  produce  the  sublime.  To  produce  therefore  a 
perfect  grandeur  in  such  things  as  we  have  been 
mentioning,  there  should  be  a  perfect  simplicity, 
an  absolute  uniformity  in  disposition,  shape,  and 
colouring.  Upon  this  principle  of  succession  and 
uniformity  it  may  be  asked,  why  a  long  bare  wall 
should  not  be  a  more  sublime  object  than  a  colon- 
nade ;  since  the  succession  is  no  way  interrupted ; 
since  the  eye  meets  no  check ;  since  nothing  more 
uniform  can  be  conceived  ?  A  long  bare  wall 
is  certainly  not  so  grand  an  object  as  a  colonnade 
of  tlie  same  length  and  height.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether difficult  to  account  for  this  difference. 
When  we  look  at  a  naked  wall,  from  the  evenness 
of  the  object,  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole  space, 
and  arrives  quickly  at  its  termination  ;  the  eye 
meets  nothing  which  may  interrupt  its  progress  ; 
but  then  it  meets  nothing  which  may  detain  it  a 
proper  time  to  produce  a  very  great  and  lasting 
effect.  The  view  of  a  bare  wall,  if  it  be  of  a  great 
height  and  length,  is  undoubtedly  grand ;  but  this 
is  only  one  idea,  and  not  a  repetition  of  similar 
ideas :  it  is  therefore  great,  not  so  much  upon  the 
principle  of  infinity,  as  upon  that  of  vastness.  But 
we  are  not  so  powerfully  affected  with  any  one  im- 
pulse, unless  it  be  one  of  a  prodigious  force  in- 
deed, as  we  are  with  a  succession  of  similar  im- 
pulses ;  because  the  nerves  of  the  sensory  do  not 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  acquire  a  habit  of 
repeating  the  same  feeling  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
continue  it  longer  than  its  cause  is  in  action  ; 
besides  all  the  effects  which  I  have  attributed  to 
expectation  and  surprise  in  Sect.  1 1 ,  can  have  no 
place  in  a  bare  wall. 

SECT.  XIV. — LOCKE's    OPINION  CONCERNING  DARK- 
NESS   CONSIDERED. 

It  is  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  that  darkness  is  not 
naturally  an  idea  of  terrour ;  and  that,  though  an 
excessive  light  is  painful  to  the  sense,  the  greatest 
excess  of  darkness  is  no  wavs  troublesome.  He 
observes  indeed  in  another  place,  that  a  nurse  or 
an  old  woman  having  once  associated  the  ideas  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  with  that  of  darkness,  night, 
ever  after,  becomes  painful  and  horrible  to  the 
imagination.  The  authority  of  this  great  man  is 
doubtless  as  great  as  that  of  any  man  can  be,  and 
it  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  general  prin- 
ciple, f  We  have  considered  darkness  as  a  cause 
of  the  sublime ;  and  we  have  all  along  considered 
the  sublime  as  depending  on  some  modification  of 
pain  or  terrour :  so  that  if  darkness  be  no  way 
painful  or  terrible  to  any,  who  have  not  had  their 
minds  early  tainted  with  superstitions,  it  can  be 
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no  source  of  the  sublime  to  them.  But,  with  all 
deference  to  such  an  authority,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  an  association  of  a  tnore  general  nature,  an 
association  which  takes  in  all  mankind,  may  make 
darkness  terrible ;  for  in  utter  darkness  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  in  what  degree  of  safety  we  stand ; 
weiire  ignorant  of  the  objects  that  surround  us; 
we  may  every  moment  sUike  against  some  dan- 
gerous obstruction ;  we  may  fall  down  a  precipice 
die  first  step  we  take ;  and  if  an  enemy  approach, 
we  know  not  in  what  quarter  to  defend  ourselves ; 
in  such  a  case  strength  is  no  sure  protection; 
wisdom  can  only  act  by  guess ;  the  boldest  are 
staggered,  and  he,  who  would  pray  for  notffing  else 
towards  his  defence,  is  forced  to  pray  for  light. 

* 

Z«v  irarip,  aXKa  trv  pvtroi  vx^  fiipOQ  vuic  Axawv' 
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As  to  the  association  of  ghosts  and  goblins; 
surely  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  darkness, 
being  originally  an  idea  of  terrour,  was  chosen 
as  a  fit  scene  for  such  terrible  representations, 
than  that  such  representations  have  made  darkness 
terrible.  The  mind  of  man  very  easily  slides  into 
an  errour  of  the  former  sort ;  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  imagine,  that  the  effect  of  an  idea  so  univer- 
sally terrible  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  as 
darkness,  could  possibly  have  been  owing  to  a  set 
of  idle  stories,  or  to  any  cause  of  a  nature  so 
trivial,  and  of  an  operation  so  precarious. 

SECT.    XV.  —  DARKNESS   TERRIBLE    IX    ITS   OWN 

NATURE. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  on  enquiry,  that  black- 
ness and  darkness  are  in  some  degree  painful 
by  their  natural  operation,  independent  of  any 
associations  whatsoever.  I  must  observe,  that 
the  ideas  of  darkness  and  blackness  are  much  the 
same ;  and  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  blackness 
is  a  more  confined  idea.  Mr.  Cheselden  has  given 
us  a  very  curious  story  of  a  boy,  who  had  been 
bom  blind,  and  continued  so  until  he  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old ;  he  was  then  couched  for  a 
cataract,  by  which  operation  he  received  his  sight. 
Among  many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended 
his  first  perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  ob- 
jects, Cheselden  tells  us,  that  the  first  time  the  boy 
saw  a  black  object,  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness ; 
and  that  some  time  after,  upon  accidentally  seeing 
a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with  great  horrour 
at  the  sight.  The  horrour,  in  this  case,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  any  association.  The 
boy  appears  by  the  account  to  have  been  particu- 
larly observing  and  sensible  for  one  of  his  age ; 
and  therefore  it  is  probable,  if  the  great  uneasi- 
ness he  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  black  had  arisen 
from  its  connexion  with  any  other  disagreeable 
ideas,  he  would  have  observed  and  mentioned  it. 
For  an  idea,  disagreeable  only  by  association,  has 
the  cause  of  its  ill  effect  on  the  passions  evident 
enough  at  the  first  impression  ;  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  is  indeed  frequently  lost;  but  this  is,  because 


the  original  association  was  made  very  early,  and 
the  consequent  impression  repeated  often.  In  our 
instance,  diere  was  no  time  for  such  a  habit ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ill  effects  of 
black  on  his  imagination  were  more  owing  to  its 
connexion  with  any  disag^eable  ideas,  than  that 
the  good  effects  of  more  cheerful  colours  were  de- 
rived from  their  connexion  with  pleasing  ones. 
They  had  both  probably  their  effects  from  their 
natural  operation. 

SECT.    XVI. — WHY    DARKNESS   IS   TERRIBLE. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  dark- 
ness can  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  pain. 
It  is  observable,  tliat  still  as  we  recede  from  the 
light,  nature  has  so  contrived  it,  that  the  pupil  is 
enlarged  by  the  retiring  of  the  iris,  in  proportion 
to  our  recess.  Now,  instead  of  declining  from  it 
but  a  little,  suppose  that  we  withdraw  entirely 
from  the  light ;  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  ins  is  pro- 
portionably  greater ;  and  that  this  part  may  by 
great  darkness  come  to  be  so  contracted,  as  to 
strain  the  nerves  that  compose  it  beyond  their 
natural  tone;  and  by  this  means  to  produce  a 
painful  sensation.  Such  a  tension  it  seems  there 
certainly  is,  whilst  we  are  involved  in  darkness ; 
for  in  such  a  state  whilst  the  eye  remains  open, 
there  is  a  continual  nisus  to  receive  light ;  this  is 
manifest  from  the  flashes  and  luminous  appearances 
which  often  seem  in  these  circumstances  to  play 
before  it ;  and  which  can  be  nothing  but  the  effect 
of  spasms,  produced  by  its  own  efforts  in  pursuit 
of  its  object :  several  other  strong  impulses  will 
produce  the  idea  of  light  in  the  eye,  besides  the 
substance  of  light  itself,  as  we  experience  on  many 
occasions.  Some,  who  allow  darkness  to  be  a 
cause  of  the  sublime,  would  infer,  from  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  that  a  relaxation  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  sublime,  as  well  as  a  convulsion : 
but  they  do  not,  I  believe,  consider  that  although 
the  circular  ring  of  the  iris  be  in  some  sense  a 
sphincter,  which  may  possibly  be  dilated  by  a 
simple  relaxation,  yet  in  one  respect  it  differs  from 
most  of  the  other  sphincters  of  the  body,  that  it 
is  furnished  with  antagonist  muscles,  which  are  the 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris :  no  sooner  does  the  cir- 
cular muscle  begin  to  relax,  than  these  fibres, 
wanting  their  counterpoise,  are  forcibly  drawn 
back,  and  open  the  pupil  to  a  considerable  wideness. 
But  though  we  were  not  apprized  of  this,  I  believe 
any  one  will  find,  if  he  opens  his  eyes  and  makes 
an  effort  to  see  in  a  dark  place,  that  a  very  per- 
ceivable pain  ensues.  And  I  have  heard  some 
ladies  remark,  that  after  having  worked  a  longtime 
upon  a  ground  of  black,  their  eyes  were  so  pained 
and  weakened,  they  could  hardly  see.  It  may 
perhaps  be  objected  to  this  theory  of  the  mecha- 
nical effect  of  darkness,  that  the  ill  effects  of  dark- 
ness or  blackness  seem  rather  mental  than  cor- 
poreal :  and  I  own  it  is  true,  that  they  do  so ;  and 
so  do  all  those  that  depend  on  the  affections  of 
the  finer  parts  of  our  system.     The  ill  effects  of 
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bad  weather  appear  often  no  otherwise,  than  in  a 
melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirits ;  though  with- 
out doubly  in  this  case,  the  bodily  organs  suffer 
first,  and  the  mind  through  these  organs. 

SECT.    XVII. — THE   BTFECTS   OP   BLACKNESS. 

Blackness  is  but  a  partial  darkness  ;   and 
therefore  it  derives  some  of  its  powers  from  being 
mLxed  and  surrounded  with  coloured  bodies.     In 
its  own  nature,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  co- 
lour.    Black  bodies,  reflecting  none,  or  but  a  few 
rays,  with  regard  to  sight,  are  but  as  so  many  va- 
cant spaces  dispersed  among  the  objects  we  view. 
When  the  eye  lights  on  one  of  these  vacuities,  afiter 
having  been  kept  in  some  degree  of  tension  by  the 
play  of  the  adjacent  colours  upon  it,  it  suddenly 
falls  into  a  relaxation ;  out  of  which  it  as  suddenly 
recovers  by  a  convulsive  spring.  To  illustrate  this : 
let  us  consider,  that  when  we  intend  to  sit  on  a 
chair,  and  find  it  much  lower  than  was  expected, 
the  shock  is  very  violent ;  much  more  violent  than 
could  be  thought  from  so  slight  a  fall  as  the  differ- 
ence between  one  chair  and  another  can  possibly 
make.     If,  after  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we 
attempt  inadvertently  to  take  another  step  in  the 
manner  of  the  former  ones,  the  shock  is  extremely 
rude  and  disagreeable :  and  by  no  art  can  we  cause 
such  a  shock  by  the  same  means  when  we  expect 
and  prepare  for  it.     When  I  say  that  this  is  owing 
to  having  the  change  made  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, I  do  not  mean  solely,  when  the  mind  expects. 
I  mean  likewise,  that  when  any  organ  of  sense  is 
for  some  time  affected  in  some  one  manner,  if  it 
be  suddenly  affected  otherwise,  there  ensues  a  con- 
vulsive motion ;  such  a  convulsion  as  is  caused 
when  any  thing  happens  against  the  expectance 
of  the  mind.     And  though  it  may  appear  strange 
that  such  a  change  as  produces  a  relaxation  should 
immediately  produce  a  sudden  convulsion ;  it  is 
yet  most  certainly  so,  and  so  in  all  the  senses. 
Every  one  knows  that  sleep  is  a  relaxation  ;  and 
that  silence,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs  of 
hearine  in  action,  is  in  general  Attest  to  bring  on 
this  relaxation ;  yet  when  a  sort  of  murmuring 
lounds  dispose  a  man  to  sleep,  let  these  sounds  cease 
suddenly,  and  the  person  immediately  awakes ; 
that  18,  tliejparts  are  braced  up  suddenly,  and  he 
awakes.     Triis  I  have  often  experienced  myself, 
and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  observing  persons. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  person  in  broad  day-light 
were  falling  asleep,  to  introduce  a  sudden  dark- 
ness would  prevent  his  sleep  for  that  time,  thougl\ 
silence  and  darkness  in  themselves,  and  not  sud- 
denly introduced,  are  very  favourable  to  it.    This 
I  knew  only  by  conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the 
tenses  when  I  first  digested  these  observations ;  but 
I  have  since  experienced  it.  And  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced, and  80  have  a  thousand  others,  that  on 
the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have  been  sud- 
denly awakened  with  a  most  violent  start ;  and  that 
this  start  was  generally  preceded  by  a  sort  of  dream 
of  our  idling  down  a  precipice  :  whence  does  this 
strange  motion  arise,  but  from  the  too  sudden  re- 
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laxation  of  the  body,  which  by  some  mechanism 
in  nature  restores  itself  by  as  quick  and  vigorous 
an  exertion  of  the  contracting  power  of  the  mus- 
cles ?  The  dream  itself  is  caused  by  this  relaxation : 
and  it  is  of  too  uniform  a  nature  to  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause.  The  parts  relax  too  suddenly, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  falling  ;  and  this  acci- 
dent of  the  body  induces  this  image  in  the  mind. 
When  we  are  in  a  confirmed  state  of  health  and 
vigour,  as  all  changes  are  tlien  less  sudden,  and 
less  on  the  extreme,  we  can  seldom  complain  of 
this  disagreeable  sensation. 

SECT.    XVIII. — THE   EFFECTS  OF    BLACKNESS 

MODERATED. 

Though  the  effects  of  black  be  painful  origin- 
ally, we  must  not  think  they  always  continue  so. 
Custom  reconciles  us  to  every  thing.  After  we 
have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  black  objects,  the 
terrour  abates,  and  the  smoothness  and  glossiness, 
or  some  agreeable  accident,  of  bodies  so  coloured, 
softens  in  some  measure  the  horrour  and  sternness 
of  their  original  nature ;  yet  the  nature  of  the 
original  impression  still  continues.  Black  will 
always  have  something  melancholy  in  it,  be- 
cause the  sensory  will  always  find  die  change  to 
it  from  other  colours  too  violent ;  or  if  it  occupy 
the  whole  compass  of  the  sight,  it  will  then  be 
darkness ;  and  what  was  said  of  darkness  will  be 
applicable  here.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  all 
that  might  be  said  to  illustrate  this  theory  of  the 
effects  of  light  and  darkness,  neither  will  I  exa- 
mine all  the  different  effects  produced  by  the 
various  modifications  and  mixtures  of  these  two 
causes.  If  the  foregoing  observations  have  any 
foundation  in  nature,  I  conceive  them  very  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that  can 
arise  from  all  the  combinations  of  black  with  other 
colours.  To  enter  into  every  particular,  or  to  an- 
swer every  objection,  would  be  an  endless  labour. 
We  have  only  followed  the  most  leading  roads ; 
and  we  shall  observe  the  same  conduct  in  our 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  beauty. 

SECT.    XIX. — THE    PHYSICAL   CAUSE   OP   LOVE. 

When  we  have  before  us  such  objects  as  excite 
love  and  complacency,  the  body  is  affected,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe,  much  in  the  following  manner : 
The  head  reclines  something  on  one  side ;  the  eye- 
lids are  more  closed  than  usual,  and  the  eyes  roll 
gently  with  an  inclination  to  the  object ;  the 
mouth  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn 
slowly,  with  now  and  then  a  low  sigh;  the  whole 
body  is  composed,  and  the  hands  fall  idly  to  the 
sides.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  inward 
sense  of  melting  and  languor.  These  appearances 
are  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beauty 
in  the  object,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  observer. 
And  this  gradation  from  the  highest  pitch  of 
beauty  and  sensibility,  even  to  the  lowest  of  me- 
diocrity and  indifference,  and  their  correspondent 
effects,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  else  this  descrip- 
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tion  will  seem  exaggerated,  which  it  certainly  is 
not.  But  from  this  description  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  conclude,  that  beauty  acts  by  relaxing 
the  solids  of  the  whole  system.  There  are  all  the 
appearances  of  such  a  relaxation ;  and  a  relaxation 
somewhat  below  the  natural  tone  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  positive  pleasure.  Who  is  a 
stranger  to  that  manner  of  expression  so  common 
in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  of  being  softened, 
relaxed,  enervated,  dissolved,  melted  away  by 
pleasure  ?  The  universal  voice  of  mankind,  faith- 
ful to  their  feelings,  concurs  in  affirming  this 
uniform  and  general  effect :  and  although  some 
odd  and  particular  instance  may  perhaps  be  found, 
wherein  there  appears  a  considerable  degree  of 
positive  pleasure,  without  all  the  characters  of 
relaxation,  we  must  not  therefore  reject  the  con- 
clusion we  had  drawn  from  a  concurrence  of  many 
experiments ;  but  we  must  still  retain  it,  subjoining 
the  exceptions  which  may  occur  according  to  the 
judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Optics.  Our  position  will, 
I  conceive,  appear  confirmed  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt,  if  we  can  shew  that  such  things  as  we 
have  already  observed  to  be  the  genuine  consti- 
tuents of  beauty  have  each  of  them,  separately 
taken,  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  the  fibres.  And 
if  it  must  be  allowed  us,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  human  body,  when  all  these  constituents  are 
united  together  before  the  sensory,  further  favours 
this  opinion,  we  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  passion  called  love  is  produced 
by  this  relaxation.  By  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning which  we  have  used  in  the  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  sublime,  we  may  likewise  con- 
clude, that  as  a  beautiful  object  presented  to  the 
sense,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  body,  pro- 
duces tlie  passion  of  love  in  the  mind  ;  so  if  by 
any  means  the  passion  should  first  have  its  origin 
in  the  mind,  a  relaxation  of  the  outward  organs 
will  as  certainly  ensue  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  cause. 


SECT.    XX. — WHY    SMOOTHNF.SS    15    BEAUTIFUL. 

• 

It  is  to  explain  the  true  cause  of  visual  beauty, 
that  I  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  other  senses. 
If  it  appears  that  smoothness  is  a  principal  cause 
of  pleasure  to  the  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearinrr, 
it  will  be  easily  admitted  a  constituent  of  visual 
beauty ;  especially  as  we  have  before  shewn,  that 
this  quality  is  found  almost  without  exception  in 
all  bodies  that  are  by  general  consent  held  beauti- 
ful. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bodies  which  are 
rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs 
of  feeling,  causing  a  sense  of  pain,  which  consists  in 
the  violent  tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  smooth 
bodies  relaxes;  gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth 
hand  allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes 
the  suffering  parts  from  their  unnatural  tension  ; 
and  it  has  therefore  very  often  no  mean  effect  in 
removing  swellings  and  obstructions.  The  sense 
of  feeling  is  highly  gratified  with  smooth  bodies. 


A  bed  smoothly  laid,  and  soft,  that  is,  where  the 
resistance  is  every  way  inconsiderable,  is  a  great 
luxury,  disposing  to  an  universal  relaxation,  and 
inducing  beyond  any  thing  else  that  species  of  it 
called  sleep. 

sect.    XXI. — SWEETNESS,    ITS    NATURE. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  bodies 
cause  positive  pleasure  by  relaxation.  In  the 
smell  and  taste,  we  find  all  things  agreeable  to 
them,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet,  to 
be  of  a  smooth  nature,  and  that  they  all  evidently 
tend  to  relax  their  respective  sensories.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  taste.  Since  it  is  most  easy  to 
enquire  into  the  property  of  liquids,  and  since  all 
tilings  seem  to  want  a  fluid  vehicle  to  make  them 
tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider  the  liquid 
than  the  solid  parts  of  our  food.  The  vehicles  of 
all  tastes  are  water  and  oil.  And  what  deter- 
mines the  taste  is  some  salt,  which  affects  vari- 
ously according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manner  of 
being  combined  with  other  things.  Water  and  oil, 
simply  considered,  are  capable  of  giving  some  plea- 
sure to  the  taste.  Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid, 
inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth ;  it  is  found, 
when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of  spasms, 
and  lubricator  of  the  fibres ;  this  power  it  proba- 
bly owes  to  its  smoothness.  For  as  fluidity  de- 
pends, according  to  the  most  general  opinion,  on 
the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion  of 
the  component  parts  of  any  body  ;  and  as  water 
acts  merely  as  a  simple  fluid  ;  it  follows  that  the 
cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  the  cause  of  its  re- 
laxing quality ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and 
slippery  texture  of  its  parts.  The  other  fluid  ve- 
hicle of  tastes  is  oil.  This  too,  when  simple,  is 
insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth  to  the 
touch  and  taste.  It  is  smoother  than  water,  and 
in  many  cases  yet  more  relaxing.  Oil  is  in  some 
degree  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  touch,  and  the 
taste,  insipid  as  it  is.  Water  is  not  so  grateful ; 
which  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  to  ac- 
count for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  so  soft 
and  smooth.  Suppose  that  to  this  oil  or  water 
were  added  a  certain  quantity  of  a  specifick  salt, 
which  had  a  power  of  putting  the  nervous  pa- 
pillee  of  the  tongue  into  a  gentle  vibratory  mo- 
tion ;  as  suppose  sugar  dissolved  in  it.  The 
smoothness  of  the  oil  and  the  vibratory  power 
of  the  salt  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweetness.  In 
all  sweet  bodies,  sugar,  or  a  substance  very  little 
different  from  sugar,  is  constantly  found.  Every 
species  of  salt,  examined  by  the  microscope,  has 
its  own  distinct,  regular,  invariable  form.  That  of 
nitre  is  a  pointed  oblong ;  that  of  sea-salt  an  exact 
cube ;  that  of  sugar  a  perfect  globe.  If  you  have 
tried  how  smootli  globular  bodies,  as  tlie  marbles 
with  which  boys  amuse  themselves,  have  affected 
the  touch  when  they  are  rolled  backward  and  for- 
ward and  over  one  anotlier,  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive how  sweetness,  which  consists  in  a  salt  of 
such  nature,  affects  the  taste ;  for  a  single  globe, 
(though  somewhat  pleasant  to  the  feeling,)  yet  by 
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the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  the  somewhat  too 
sudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from  a  right  line,  is 
nothing  near  so  pleasant  to  the  touch  as  several 
globes,  where  the  hand  gently  rises  to  one  and  falls 
to  another ;  and  this  pleasure  is  greatly  increased 
if  the  globes  are  in  motion,  and  sliding  over  one 
another ;  for  this  soft  variety  prevents  that  weari- 
ness, which  the  uniform  disposition  of  the  several 
globes  would  otherwise  produce.  Thus  in  sweet 
liquors,  the  parts  of  the  fluid  vehicle,  though  most 
probably  round,  are  yet  so  minute,  as  to  conceal 
the  figure  of  their  component  parts  from  the  nicest 
inquisition  of  the  microscope ;  and  consequently, 
being  so  excessively  minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat 
simplicity  to  the  taste,  resembling  theefTects  of  plain 
smooth  bodies  to  the  touch ;  for  if  a  body  be  com- 
posed of  round  parts  excessively  small,  and  packed 
pretty  closely  together,  the  surface  will  be  both  to 
the  sight  and  touch  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and 
smoodi.  It  is  clear  from  their  unveiling  their 
figure  to  the  microscope,  that  the  particles  of  sugar 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  water  or  oil, 
and  consequently,  that  their  effects  from  their 
roundness  will  be  more  distinct  and  palpable  to  the 
nervous  papillee  of  that  nice  organ  tne  tongue : 
they  will  induce  that  sense  called  sweetness,  which 
in  a  weak  manner  we  discover  in  oil,  and  in  a  yet 
weaker  in  water ;  for,  insipid  as  they  are,  water 
and  oil  are  in  some  degree  sweet ;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that  insipid  things  of  all  kinds  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  sweetness  than  to 
that  of  any  other  taste. 

SECT.    XXII.  — SWEETNESS    RELAXING. 

In  the  other  senses  we  have  remarked,  that 
smooth  things  are  relaxing.  Now  it  ought  to  ap- 
pear that  sweet  things,  which  are  the  smooth  of 
taste,  are  relaxing  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
tome  languages  soft  and  sweet  have  but  one  name. 
Doux  in  French  signifies  soft  as  well  as  sweet.  The 
Latin  Dulcis,  and  the  Italian  Dolce,  have  in  many 
cases  the  same  double  signification.  That  sweet 
things  are  generally  relaxing,  is  evident ;  because 
all  such,  especially  those  which  are  most  oily,  taken 
frequently,  or  in  a  large  quantity,  very  much 
enfeeble  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells, 
which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relax 
very  remarkably.  The  smell  of  flowers  disposes 
people  to  drowsiness ;  and  this  relaxing  effect  is 
furtJier  apparent  from  the  prejudice  which  people 
of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their  use.  It  were 
worth  while  to  examine,  whether  tastes  of  this 
kind,  sweet  ones,  tastes  that  are  caused  by  smooth 
oils  and  a  relaxing  salt,  are  not  the  original  plea- 
sant tastes.  For  many,  which  use  has  tendered 
sachy  were  not  at  all  agreeable  at  first.  The  way  to 
examine  thb,  is  to  try  what  nature  has  naturally 
provided  for  us,  which  she  has  undoubtedly  made 
originally  pleasant;  and  to  analyse  this  pro- 
vision. Milk  b  the  first  support  of  our  childhood. 
The  component  parts  of  this  are  water,  oil,  and 
a  sort  of  a  very  sweet  salt,  called  the  sugar  of 
milk.  All  these  when  blended  have  a  great  smooth- 
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ness  to  the  taste,  and  a  relaxing  quality  to  the 
skin.  The  next  thing  children  covet  is  fruit, 
and  of  fruits  those  principally  which  are  sweet ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  sweetness  of  fruit  is 
caused  by  a  subtile  oil,  and  such  a  salt  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  last  section.  Afterwards  custom, 
habit,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes,  confound,  adulterate,  and  change  our 
palates,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  reason  with  any 
satisfaction  about  them.  Before  we  quit  this 
article,  we  must  observe,  that  as  smooth  things 
are,  as  such,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  are  found 
of  a  relaxing  quality ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
things  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of  a 
strengthening  quality,  and  fit  to  brace  the  fibres, 
are  almost  universally  rough  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  and  in  many  cases  rough  even  to  the  touch. 
We  often  apply  the  quality  of  sweetness,  meta- 
phorically, to  visual  objects.  For  the  better 
carrying  on  this  remarkable  analogy  of  the  senses, 
we  may  here  call  sweetness  the  beautiful  of  the 
taste. 

SECT.    XXIII.— VARIATION,    WHY    BEAUTIFUL. 

Another  principal  property  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects is,  that  the  line  of  their  parts  is  continually 
varying  its  direction ;  but  it  varies  it  by  a  very 
insensible  deviation ;  it  never  varies  it  so  quickly 
as  to  surprise,  or  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angle  to 
cause  any  twitching  or  convulsion  of  the  optick 
nerve.  Nothing  long  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nothing  very  suddenly  varied,  can  be  beauti- 
ful ;  because  both  are  opposite  to  that  agreeable 
relaxation  which  is  the  characteristick  effect  of 
beauty.  It  is  thus  in  all  the  senses.  A  motion  in 
a  right  line  is  that  manner  of  moving,  next  to  a 
very  gentle  descent,  in  which  we  meet  the  least 
resistance  ;  yet  it  is  not  that  manner  of  moving, 
which,  next  to  a  descent,  wearies  us  the  least.  Rest 
certainly  tends  to  relax :  yet  there  is  a  species  of 
motion  which  relaxes  more  than  rest;  a  gentle 
oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling.  Rocking 
sets  children  to  sleep  better  than  absolute  rest ; 
there  is  indeed  scarcely  any  thing  at  that  age, 
which  gives  more  pleasure  than  to  be  gently  lifted 
up  and  down ;  the  manner  of  playing  which  their 
nurses  use  with  children,  and  the  weighing  and 
swinging  used  afterwards  by  themselves  as  a  fa- 
vourite amusement,  evince  this  very  sufficiently. 
Most  people  must  have  observed  the  sort  of  sense 
they  have  had  on  being  swiftly  drawn  in  an  easy 
coach  on  a  smooth  turf,  with  gradual  ascents  and 
declivities.  This  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  point  out  its  probable  cause  better  than 
almost  any  thing  ebe.  On  the  contrary,  when  one 
is  hurried  over  a  rough,  rocky,  broken  road,  the 
pain  felt  by  these  sudden  inequalities  shews  why 
similar  sights,  feelings,  and  sounds,  are  so  contrary 
to  beauty :  and  with  regard  to  the  feeling,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  its  effect,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
whether,  for  instance,  I  move  my  hand  along  the 
surface  of  a  body  of  a  certain  shape,  or  whether 
such  a  body  is  moved  along  my  hand.    But  to 
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bring  this  analogy  of  the  senses  home  to  the  eye : 
if  a  body  presented  to  that  sense  has  such  a  waving 
surface,  that  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  it  are  in 
a  continual  insensible  deviation  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest,  (which  is  always  the  case  in  a  sur- 
face gradually  unequal,)  it  must  be  exactly  similar 
in  its  effects  on  the  eye  and  touch ;  upon  the  one  of 
which  it  operates  directly,  on  the  other  indirectly. 
And  this  body  will  be  beautiful  if  the  lines  which 
compose  its  surface  are  not  continued,  even  so 
varied,  in  a  manner  that  may  weary  or  dissipate 
the  attention.  The  variation  itself  must  be  con- 
tinually varied. 

SECT.    XXIV. — CONCERNING    SMALLNESS. 

To  avoid  a  sameness  which  may  arise  from  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  reasonings, 
and  of  illustrations  of  the  same  nature,  I  will  not 
enter  very  minutely  into  every  particular  that  re- 
gards beauty,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  disposition 
of  its  quantity,  or  its  quantity  itself.  In  speaking 
of  the  magnitude  of  bodies  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty, because  the  ideas  of  great  and  small  are 
terms  almost  entirely  relative  to  the  species  of  the 
objects,  which  are  infinite.  It  is  true,  that  having 
once  fixed  the  species  of  any  object,  and  the 
dimensions  common  in  the  individuals  of  that 
species,  we  may  observe  some  that  exceed,  and 
some  that  fall  short  of,  the  ordinary  standard : 
those  which  greatly  exceed  are,  by  that  excess,  pro- 
vided the  species  itself  be  not  very  small,  rather 
great  and  terrible  than  beautiful :  but  as  in  the 
animal  world,  and  in  a  good  measure  in  the  vege- 
table world  likewise,  the  qualities  that  constitute 
beauty  may  possibly  be  united  to  things  of  greater 
dimensions ;  when  they  are  so  united,  they  consti- 
tute a  species  something  different  both  from  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  I  have  before  called 
Fine :  but  this  kind,  I  imagine,  has  not  such  a  power 
on  the  passions,  either  as  vast  bodies  have  which 
are  endued  with  the  correspondent  qualities  of  the 
sublime,  or  as  the  qualities  of  beauty  have  when 
united  in  a  small  object.  The  affection  produced 
by  large  bodies  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  beauty, 
is  a  tension  continually  relieved ;  which  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  mediocrity.  But  if  I  were  to  say 
how  I  find  myself  affected  upon  such  occasions,  I 
should  say,  that  the  sublime  suffers  less  by  being 
united  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  beauty,  than 
beauty  does  by  being  joined  to  greatness  of  quan- 
tity, or  any  other  properties  of  the  sublime.  There 
is  something  so  over-ruling  in  whatever  inspires 
us  with  awe,  in  all  things  which  belong  ever  so 
remotely  to  terrour,  that  nothing  else  can  stand 
in  their  presence.  There  lie  the  qualities  of  beauty 
either  dead  or  unoperative ;  or  at  most  exerted 
to  mollify  the  rigour  and  sternness  of  the  terrour, 
which  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  greatness. 
Besides  the  extraordinary  great  in  every  species, 
the  opposite  to  tliis,  the  dwarfish  and  diminutive, 
ought  to  be  considered.  Littleness,  merely  as  such, 
has  nothing  contrary  to  the  idea  of  beauty.  The 
humming-birdy  both  in  shape  and  colouring,  yields 


to  none  of  the  winged  species,  of  which  it  is  the 
least ;  and  perhaps  his  beauty  is  enhanced  by  his 
smallness.  But  there  are  animals,  which,  when 
they  are  extremely  small,  are  rarely  (if  ever) 
beautiful.  There  is  a  dwarfish  size  of  men  and 
women,  which  is  almost  constantly  so  gross  and 
massive  in  comparison  of  their  height,  that  they 
present  us  with  a  very  disagreeable  image.  But 
should  a  man  be  found  not  above  two  or  three  feet 
high,  supposing  such  a  person  to  have  all  the  parts 
of  his  body  of  a  delicacy  suitable  to  such  a  size, 
and  otherwise  endued  with  the  common  qualities 
of  otlier  beautiful  bodies,  I  am  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  a  person  of  such  a  stature  mig^t  be 
considered  as  beautiful ;  might  be  the  object  of 
love  ;  might  give  us  very  pleasing  ideas  on  viewing 
him.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly  inter- 
pose to  check  our  pleasure  is,  that  such  creatures, 
however  formed,  are  unusual,  and  are  often  there- 
fore considered  as  something  monstrous.  The 
large  and  gigantic,  though  very  compatible  with 
the  sublime,  is  contrary  to  the  beautiful.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  a  giant  the  object  of  love. 
When  we  let  our  imagination  loose  in  romance,  the 
ideas  we  naturally  annex  to  that  size  are  those  of 
tyranny,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  every  thing  horrid 
and  abominable.  We  paint  the  giant  ravaging  the 
country,  plundering  the  innocent  traveller,  and 
afterwards  gorged  with  his  half-living  flesh :  such 
are  Polyphemus,  Cacus,  and  others,  who  make  so 
great  a  figure  in  romances  and  heroick  poems. 
The  event  we  attend  to  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion is  their  defeat  and  death.  I  do  not  remember, 
in  all  that  multitude  of  deaths  with  which  the  Iliad 
is  filled,  that  the  fall  of  any  man,  remarkable  for 
his  great  stature  and  strength,  touches  us  with 
pity ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  tlie  author,  so  well 
read  in  human  nature,  ever  intended  it  should. 
It  is  Simoisius,  in  the  soft  bloom  of  youth,  torn 
from  his  parents,  who  tremble  for  a  courage  so  ill 
suited  to  his  streng^  ;  it  is  another  hurried  by  war 
from  the  new  embraces  of  his  bride,  young  and 
fair,  and  a  novice  to  the  field,  who  melts  us  by  his 
untimely  fate.  Achilles,  in  spite  of  the  many 
qualities  of  beauty  which  Homer  has  bestowed  on 
his  outward  form,  and  the  many  great  virtues  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  mind,  can  never  make 
us  love  him.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Homer 
has  given  the  Trojans,  whose  fate  he  has  designed 
to  excite  our  compassion,  infinitely  more  of  the 
amiable,  social  virtues  than  he  has  distributed 
among  his  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  Trojans, 
the  passion  he  chooses  to  raise  is  pity ;  pity  is  a 
passion  founded  on  love ;  and  these  lesser ^  and  if 
I  may  say  domestick  virtues,  are  certainly  the  most 
amiable.  But  he  has  made  the  Greeks  far  their 
superiours  in  the  politick  and  military  virtues. 
The  councils  of  Priam  are  weak  ;  the  arms  of 
Hector  comparatively  feeble  ;  his  courage  far 
below  that  of  Achilles.  Yet  we  love  Priam  more 
than  Agamemnon,  and  Hector  more  than  his  con- 
queror Achilles.  Admiration  is  tlie  passion  which 
Homer  would  excite  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and 
he  has  done  it  by  bestowing  on-  them  the  virtues 
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which  have  but  little  to  do  with  love.  This  short 
digression  is  perhaps  not  wholly  beside  our  pur- 
pose, where  our  business  is  to  shew,  that  objects 
of  great  dimensions  are  incompatible  with  beauty, 
the  more  incompatible  as  they  are  greater ;  whereas 
the  small,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty,  this  failure 
b  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  size. 

SECT.  XXV.— OF  COLOUR. 

With  regard  to  colour,  the  disquisition  is 
almost  infinite :  but  I  conceive  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  effects  of  them  all,  as  well  as  for 
the  agreeable  effects  of  transparent  bodies,  whe- 
ther fluid  or  solid.  Suppose  I  look  at  a  bottle  of 
muddy  liquor,  of  a  blue  or  red  colour ;  the  blue 
or  red  rays  cannot  pass  clearly  to  the  eye,  but  are 
suddenly  and  unequally  stopped  by  the  interven- 
tion of  iittle  opaque  bodies,  which  without  prepa- 
ration change  the  idea,  and  change  it  too  into  one 
disagreeable  in  its  own  nature,  conformably  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  sect.  24.  But  when  the 
ray  passes  without  such  opposition  through  the 
glass  or  liquor,  when  the  glass  or  liquor  is  quite 


transparent,  the  light  is  sometimes  softened  in  the 
passage,  which  makes  it  more  agreeable  even  as 
light ;  and  the  liquor  reflecting  all  tlie  rays  of  its 
proper  colour  evenly,  it  has  such  an  effect  on  the 
eye,  as  smooth  opaque  bodies  have  on  the  eye  and 
touch.  So  that  the  pleasure  here  is  compounded 
of  the  sofbiess  of  the  transmitted,  and  the  even- 
ness of  the  reflected  light.  This  pleasure  may  be 
heightened  by  the  common  principles  in  other 
things,  if  the  shape  of  the  glass  which  holds  the 
transparent  liquor  be  so  judiciously  varied,  as  to 
present  the  colour  gradually  and  interchangeably, 
weakened  and  strengthened  with  all  the  variety 
which  judgment  in  affairs  of  this  nature  shall  sug- 
gest. On  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
effects  as  well  as  the  causes  of  both,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  built  on  prin- 
ciples very  different,  and  that  their  affections  are 
as  different :  the  great  has  terrour  for  its  basis ; 
which,  when  it  is  modified,  causes  that  emotion 
in  the  mind,  which  I  have  called  astonishment ; 
the  beautiful  is  founded  on  mere  positive  pleasure, 
and  excites  in  the  soul  that  feeling  which  is  called 
love.  Their  causes  have  made  the  subject  of  this 
fourth  part. 


PART  V. 


SECTION    I. — OF   WORDS. 

Natural  objects  affect  us,  by  the  laws  of 
that  connexion  which  Providence  has  established 
between  certain  motions  and  configurations  of 
bodies,  and  certain  consequent  feelings  in  our 
mind.  Painting  affects  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  the  superadded  pleasure  of  imitation .  Archi- 
tecture afiiects  by  tbe  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
law  of  reason ;  from  which  latter  result  the  rules 
of  proportion,  which  make  a  work  to  be  praised 
or  censured,  in  the  whole  or  in  some  part,  when 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed  is  or  is  not 
properly  answered.  But  as  to  words;  they  seem  to 
me  to  fldOTect  us  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
in  which  we  are  affected  by  natural  objects,  or  by 
painting  or  architecture  ;  yet  words  have  as  con- 
siderable a  share  in  exciting  ideas  of  beauty  and 
of  the  sublime  as  many  of  those,  and  sometimes  a 
nmch  greater  than  any  of  them  :  therefore  an  en- 
quiry into  the  manner  by  which  they  excite  such 
emotions  is  far  from  being  unnecessary  in  a  dis- 
coarse  of  this  kind. 


SECT.     II. — THE  COMMON   EFFECTS  OF   POETRY, 
HOT   BY   RAISING   IDEAS   OF  THINGS. 

The  common  notion  of  the  power  of  poetry 
and  eloqaence,  as  well  as  that  of  words  in  ordi- 
nary convereation,  is,  that  they  affect  the  mind 
by  rainng  in  it  ideas  of  those  thmgs  for  which  cus- 


tom has  appointed  them  to  stand.  To  examine  the 
truth  of  this  notion,  it  maybe  requisite  to  observe, 
that  words  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts.  The 
first  are  such  as  represent  many  simple  ideas  united 
by  nature  to  form  some  one  determinate  compo- 
sition, as  man,  horse,  tree,  castle,  &c.  These  I 
call  aggregate  words.  The  second  are  they  that 
stand  for  one  simple  idea  of  such  compositions, 
and  no  more ;  as  red,  blue,  round,  square,  and 
the  like.  These  I  call  simple  abstract  words.  The 
third,  are  those  which  are  formed  by  an  union,  an 
arbitrary  union  of  both  the  others,  and  of  the 
various  relations  between  them  in  greater  or  lesser 
degrees  of  complexity ;  as  virtue,  honour,  persua- 
sion, magistrate,  and  the  like.  These  I  call  com- 
pound abstract  words.  Words,  I  am  sensible,  are 
capable  of  being  classed  into  more  curious  distinc- 
tions ;  but  these  seem  to  be  natural,  and  enough 
for  our  purpose ;  and  they  are  disposed  in  that 
order  in  which  they  are  commonly  taught,  and  in 
which  the  mind  gets  the  ideas  they  are  substituted 
for.  I  shall  begin  with  the  third  sort  of  words ; 
compound  abstracts,  such  as  virtue,  honour,  per- 
suasion, docility.  Of  these  I  am  convinced,  that 
whatever  power  they  may  have  on  the  passions, 
they  do  not  derive  it  from  any  representation 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  As  compositions,  they  are  not  real  essences, 
and  hardly  cause,  I  think,  any  real  ideas.  No- 
body, I  believe,  immediately  on  hearing  the 
sounds,  virtue,  liberty,  or  honour,  conceives  any 
precise  notions  of  the  particular  modes  of  action 
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and  thinking,  together  with  the  mixt  and  simple 
ideas,  and  the  several  relations  of  them  for  which 
these  words  are  substituted ;  neither  has  he  any 
general  idea,  compounded  of  them ;  for  if  he  haa, 
then  some  of  those  particular  ones,  though  indis- 
tinct perhaps,  and  confused,  might  come  soon  to 
be  perceived.  But  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever 
the  case.  For,  put  yourself  upon  analyzing  one 
of  these  words,  and  you  must  reduce  it  from  one 
set  of  general  words  to  another,  and  then  into  the 
simple  abstracts  and  aggregates,  in  a  much  longer 
series  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  before  any 
real  idea  emerges  to  light,  before  you  come  to 
discover  any  thing  like  the  first  principles  of  such 
compositions ;  and  when  you  have  made  such  a 
discovery  of  the  original  ideas,  the  effect  of  the 
composition  is  utterly  lost.  A  train  of  thinking 
of  this  sort  is  much  too  long  to  be  pursued  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  conversation;  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  that  it  should.  Such  words  are  in  re- 
ality but  mere  sounds ;  but  they  are  sounds  which 
being  used  on  '  particular  occasions,  wherein  we 
receive  some  good,  or  suffer  some  evil;  or  see 
others  affected  with  good  or  evil;  or  which  we 
hear  applied  to  other  interesting  things  or  events ; 
and  being  applied  in  such  a  variety  of  cases,  that 
we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they  be- 
long, they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are 
afterwards  mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of 
their  occasions.  The  sounds  being  often  used 
without  reference  to  any  particular  occasion,  and 
carrying  still  their  first  impressions,  they  at  last 
utterly  lose  their  connexion  with  the  particular 
occasions  that  gave  rise  to  them  ;  yet  the  sound, 
without  any  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate 
as  before. 

SECT.    III. — GENERAL    WORDS    BEFORE    IDEAS. 

Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  observed,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  that  most  general  words,  those 
belonging  to  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  espe- 
cially, are  taught  before  the  particular  modes  of 
action  to  which  they  belong  are  presented  to  the 
mind ;  and  with  them,  the  love  of  the  one,  and 
the  abhorrence  of  the  other;  for  the  minds  of 
children  are  so  ductile,  that  a  nurse,  or  any  person 
about  a  child,  by  seeming  pleased  or  displeased 
with  any  thing,  or  even  any  word,  may  give  the 
disposition  of  the  child  a  similar  turn.  When, 
afterwards,  the  several  occurrences  in  life  come  to 
be  applied  to  these  words,  and  that  which  is  plea- 
sant often  appears  under  the  name  of  evil ;  and 
what  is  disagreeable  to  nature  is  called  good  and 
virtuous ;  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  affec- 
tions arises  in  the  minds  of  many ;  and  an  appear- 
ance of  no  small  contradiction  between  their 
notions  and  their  actions.  There  are  many  who 
love  virtue  and  who  detest  vice,  and  this  not  from 
hypocrisy  or  affectation,  who  notwithstanding  very 
frequently  act  ill  and  wickedly  in  particulars 
witnout  the  least  remorse ;  because  these  particular 
occasions  never  came  into  view,  when  the  passions 
on  the  side  of  virtue  were  so  warmly  affected  by 


certain  words  heated  originally  by  the  breath  of 
others ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  hard  to  repeat 
certain  sets  of  words,  though  owned  by  themselves 
unoperative,  without  being  in  some  degree  affected ; 
especially  if  a  warm  and  affecting  tone  of  voice 
accompanies  them,  as  suppose. 

Wise,  valiant,  generous,  good,  and  great. 

These  words,  by  having  no  application,  ought  to 
be  unoperative ;  but  when  words  commonly  sacred 
to  great  occasions  are  used,  we  are  affected  by  them 
even  without  the  occasions.  When  words  which 
have  been  generally  so  applied  are  put  together 
without  any  rational  view,  or  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  do  not  rightly  agree  with  each  other, 
the  style  is  called  bombast.  And  it  requires  in 
several  cases  much  good  sense  and  experience  to 
be  guarded  against  ^e  force  of  such  language;  for 
when  propriety  is  neglected,  a  greater  number  of 
these  affecting  words  may  be  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  a  greater  variety  may  be  indulged  in 
combining  them. 

SECT.    IV. — THE   EFFECT  OF    WORDS. 

If  words  have  all  their  possible  extent  of  power, 
three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The 
first  is,  the  sound;  the  second,  the  picture^  or 
representation  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  sound ; 
the  third  is,  the  affection  of  the  soul  produced  by 
one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Compounded 
abstract  words,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
(honour,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  produce 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  effects,  but  not  the 
second.  Simple  abstracts,  are  used  to  signify  some 
one  simple  idea  without  much  adverting  to  others 
which  may  chance  to  attend  it,  as  blue,  green, 
hot,  cold,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capable  of  affect- 
ing all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words ;  as  the 
aggregate  words,  man,  castle,  horse,  &c.  are  in  a 
yet  higher  degree.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
most  general  effect,  even  of  these  words,  does  not 
arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  several 
things  they  would  represent  in  the  imagination ; 
because,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my  own 
mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider  theirs,  I  do 
not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  such  pic- 
ture is  formed,  and,  when  it  is,  there  is  most  com- 
monly a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate, 
as  I  said  of  the  compound-abstracts,  not  by  pre- 
senting any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  nrom 
use  the  same  effect  on  being  mentioned,  that  their 
original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were 
to  read  a  passage  to  this  effect :  "  The  river 
Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and  mountainous  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where  winding  to  and  fro, 
it  waters  several  principalities,  until,  turning  into 
Austria,  and  leavmg  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  passes 
into  Hungary ;  there  with  a  vast  flood,  augmented 
by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Christendom, 
and  rolling  through  the  barbarous  countries  which 
border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths »» 
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the  Black  sea.''  In  this  description  many  things 
are  mentioned,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the 
sea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  examine  himself,  and 
see  whether  he  has  had  impressed  on  his  imagina- 
tion any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain,  watery 
soil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in  con- 
versation, to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the 
word,  and  of  the  thing  represented  :  besides,  some 
words,  expressing  real  essences,  are  so  mixed  with 
others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  jump  from  sense  to  thought,  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  life ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 

SECT.    v. — EXAMPLES   THAT   WORDS    MAY    AFFECT 
WITHOUT    RAISING    IMAGES. 

I  FIND  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several  that 
their  passions  are  affected  by  words  from  whence 
they  have  no  ideas ;  and  yet  harder  to  convince 
them,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation 
we  are  sufficiently  understood  without  raising  any 
images  of  the  things  concerning  which  we  speak. 
It  seems  to  be  an  odd  subject  of  dispute  with  any 
man,  whether  he  has  ideas  in  his  mind  or  not. 
Of  this,  at  first  view,  every  man,  in  his  own  forum, 
ought  to  judge  without  appeal.  But,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
ideas  we  have  of  things,  or  whether  we  have  any 
ideas  at  all  upon  some  subjects.  It  even  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
on  this  head.  Since  I  wrote  these  papers,  I  found 
two  very  striking  instances  of  the  possibility  there 
is,  that  a  man  may  hear  words  without  having  any 
idea  of  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  yet 
afterwards  be  capable  of  returning  them  to  others, 
combined  in  a  new  way,  and  with  great  propriety, 
energy,  and  instruction.  The  first  instance  is  that 
of  Mr.  Blacklock,  a  poet  blind  from  his  birth. 
Few  men  blessed  with  the  most  perfect  sight  can 
describe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and  just- 
ness than  this  blind  man  ;  which  cannot  possibly 
be  attributed  to  his  having  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  things  he  describes  than  is  common  to  other 
persons.  Mr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  which 
tie  has  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet,  reasons 
very  ingeniously,  and,  I  imagine,  for  the  most  part, 
very  rightly,  upon  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  ;  but  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
nimy  that  some  improprieties  in  language  and 
thought,  which  occur  in  these  poems,  have  arisen 
finom  the  blind  poet's  imperfect  conception  of  visual 
objects,  since  such  improprieties,  and  much  great- 
er, may  be  found  in  writers  even  of  a  higher  class 
than  Mr.  Blacklock,  and  who  notwithstanding  pos- 
temed  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  its  full  perfection. 
Here  is  a  poet  doubtless  as  much  affected  by  his 
own  descriptions,  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be ; 
and  yet  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm 
by  things  of  which  he  neither  has  nor  can  possibly 
have  any  idea  further  than  that  of  a  bare  sound : 
and  why  may  not  those  who  read  his  works  be 


affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was ;  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described  ? 
The  second  instance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematicks  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  learned  man  had  acquired  great 
knowledge  in  natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy, 
and  whatever  sciences  depend  upon  mathematical 
skill.  What  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  the 
most  to  my  purpose,  he  gave  excellent  lectures  upon 
light  and  colours ;  and  this  man  taught  others  the 
theory  of  those  ideas  which  they  had,  and  which 
he  himself  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  words  red,  blue,  green,  answered  to  him 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colours  themselves  ;  for 
the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility  being  applied  to  these  words,  and  the  blind 
man  being  instructed  in  what  other  respects  they 
were  found  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy 
for  him  to  reason  upon  the  words,  as  if  he  had  been 
fully  master  of  the  ideas.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned 
he  could  make  no  new  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
experiment.  He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do 
every  day  in  common  discourse.  When  I  wrote 
this  last  sentence,  and  used  the  words  every  day 
and  common  discourse,  I  had  no  images  in  my 
mind  of  any  succession  of  time ;  nor  of  men  in  con- 
ference with  each  other ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the 
reader  will  have  any  such  ideas  on  reading  it.  Nei- 
ther when  I  spoke  of  red,  or  blue,  and  green,  as 
well  as  refrangibility,  had  I  these  several  colours, 
or  the  rays  of  light  passing  into  a  different  me- 
dium, and  there  diverted  from  their  course,  painted 
before  me  in  the  way  of  images.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of  raising  such 
images  at  pleasure ;  but  then  an  act  of  the  will 
is  necessary  to  this ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation 
or  reading  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all 
is  excited  in  the  mmd.  If  I  say,  "  I  shall  go  to 
Italy  next  summer,"  I  am  well  understood.  Yet 
I  believe  nobody  has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagi- 
nation the  exact  figure  of  the  speaker  passing  by 
land  or  by  water,  or  both ;  sometimes  on  horseback, 
sometimes  in  a  carriage ;  with  all  the  particulars  of 
the  journey.  Still  less  has  he  any  idea  of  Italy,  the 
country  to  which  I  proposed  to  go;  or  of  the 
greenness  of  the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to 
this  from  a  different  season,  which  are  the  ideas  for 
which  the  word  summ£r  is  substituted :  but  least 
of  all  has  he  any  image  from  the  word  next ;  for 
this  word  stands  for  the  idea  of  many  summers, 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  but  one :  and  surely  the 
man  who  says  next  summer,  has  no  images  of  such 
a  succession  and  such  an  exclusion.  In  short,  it  is 
not  only  of  those  ideas  which  are  commonly  called 
abstract,  and  of  which  no  image  at  all  can  be 
formed,  but  even  of  particular, ;  real  beings,  that 
we  converse  without  having  any  idea  of  them  ex- 
cited in  the  imagination  ;  as  will  certainly  appear 
on  a  diligent  examination  of  our  own  minds.  In- 
deed, so  little  does  poetry  depend  for  its  effect  on 
the  power  of  raising  sensible  images,  that  I  am 
convinced  it  would  lose  a  very  considerable  part  of 
its  energy,  if  this  were  the  necessary  result  of  all 
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description .  Because  that  union  of  affecting  words, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  poetical  instru- 
ments, would  frequently  lose  its  force  along  with 
its  propriety  and  consistency,  if  the  sensible  images 
were  always  excited.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
whole  Eneid  a  more  grand  and  laboured  passage 
than  the  description  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna, 
and  the  works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil 
dwells  particularly  on  the  formation  of  the  thunder, 
which  he  describes  unfinished  under  the  hammers 
of  the  Cyclops.  But  what  are  the  principles  of 
this  extraordinary  composition  ? 

Trts  imbrii  torii  radios,  trex  nuhis  aquaut 
Addiderant ;  rutili  tres  ifptix,  et  alitis  austri : 
Ful gores  nunc  terrifiattj  tonitumque,  metumque 
Miscebant  opcriyJuimmi%que  tequacibut  iras. 

This  seems  to  me  admirably  sublime ;  yet  if  we 
attend  coolly  to  the  kind  of  sensible  image  which 
a  combination  of  ideas  of  this  sort  must  form,  the 
chimeras  of  madmen  cannot  appear  more  wild  and 
absurd  than  such  a  picture.  **  Three  rays  of  twisted 
**  showerSy  three  of  watery  clouds,  three  of  fire, 
"  and  three  of  the  winged  south  wind ;  then  mixed 
"  they  in  the  work  terrifck  lightnings,  and  sound 
"  and  fear,  and  anger,  with  pursuing  flames,'* 
This  strange  composition  is  formed  into  a  gross 
body ;  it  is  hammered  by  the  Cyclops,  it  is  in 
part  polished,  and  partly  continues  rough.  The 
truth  is,  if  poetry  gives  us  a  noble  assemblage  of 
words  corresponding  to  many  noble  ideas  which 
are  connected  by  circumstances  of  time  or  place, 
or  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
associated  in  any  natural  way,  they  may  be 
moulded  together  in  any  form,  and  perfectly 
answer  their  end.  The  picturesque  connexion  is 
not  demanded ;  because  no  real  picture  is  formed ; 
nor  is  the  effect  of  the  description  at  all  the  less 
upon  this  account.  What  is  said  of  Helen  by 
Priam  and  the  old  men  of  his  council,  is  generally 
thought  to  give  us  the  highest  possible  idea  of 
that  fatal  beauty. 

Oh  vipLioiQ  TfnaaQ  cat  (VKytipuiat  Axaut^, 

Toiy  d*  afi^c  ywauu  woXvv  xp<^^^  oXyf a  ira<rxeiv* 

AtvtitQ  S*  aOavarouri  OtyQ  f c^  wtra  iouciv. 

They  cryd,  No  wonder  tuck  cefettiaf  charms 
For  nine  long year$  have  set  the  world  in  arms; 
What  winning  graces  !  what  mqjestick  mien  ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen. 

Pope. 

Here  is  not  one  word  said  of  the  particulars  of  her 
beauty ;  nothing  which  can  in  the  least  help  us  to 
any  precise  idea  of  her  person  ;  but  yet  we  are 
much  more  touched  by  this  manner  of  mentioning 
her,  than  by  those  long  and  laboured  descriptions 
of  Helen,  whether  handed  down  by  tradition,  or 
formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  authors.  I  am  sure  it  affects  me  much  more 
than  the  minute  description  which  Spenser  has 
given  of  Belphebe ;  though  I  own  that  there  are 
parts  in  that  description,  as  there  are  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  that  excellent  writer,  extremely 
fine  and  poetical.    The  terrible  picture  which  Lu- 


cretius has  drawn  of  religion,  in  order  to  display 
the  magnanimity  of  his  philosophical  hero  in 
opposing  her,  is  thought  to  be  designed  with  great 
boldness  and  spirit : 

Humana  ante  oculosfctdt  cum  vitajaeertt, 
In  terns,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione. 
Qua  caput  e  aeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
HorribUi  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans ; 
Primus  Graius  homo  mor tales  tollere  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus. 

What  idea  do  you  derive  from  so  excellent  a  pic- 
ture ?  none  at  all,  most  certainly :  neither  has  the 
poet  said  a  single  word  which  might  in  the  least 
serve  to  mark  a  single  limb  or  feature  of  the  phan- 
tom, which  he  intended  to  represent  in  all  the 
horrours  imagination  can  conceive.  In  reality, 
poetry  and  rhetorick  do  not  exceed  in  exact  de- 
scription so  well  as  painting  does ;  their  business 
is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy  than  imitation ; 
to  display  rather  the  effect  of  things  on  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  present  a 
clear  idea  of  the  things  themselves.  This  is  their 
most  extensive  province,  and  that  in  which  they 
succeed  the  best. 

SECT.    VI. — POETRY    NOT   STRICTLY    AN    IMITATIVE 

ART. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken  in 
its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with  strict  propriety 
be  called  an  art  of  imitation.  It  is  indeed  an 
imitation  so  far  as  it  describes  the  manners  and 
passions  of  men  which  their  words  can  express ; 
where  animi  motus  effert  interprete  lingua.  There 
it  is  strictly  imitation ;  and  all  merely  dransatick 
poetry  is  of  this  sort.  But  descriptive  poetry 
operates  chiefly  by  substitution  ;  by  the  means  of 
sounds,  which  by  custom  have  the  effect  of  realities. 
Nothing  is  an  imitation  further  than  as  it  resem- 
bles some  other  thing;  and  words  undoubtedly 
have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which 
they  stand. 

SECT.    VII. — HOW    WORDS    INFLUENCE    THE 

PASSIONS. 

Now,  as  words  affect,  not  by  any  original 
power,  but  by  representation,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, that  their  influence  over  the  passions  should 
be  but  light ;  yet  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  for  we 
find  by  experience,  that  eloquence  and  poetry  are 
as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  more  capable,  of 
making  deep  and  lively  impressions  than  any  other 
arts,  and  even  than  nature  itself  in  very  many 
cases.  And  this  arises  chiefly  from  these  three 
causes.  First,  that  we  take  an  extraordinary  part 
in  the  passions  of  others,  and  that  we  are  easily 
affected  and  brought  into  sympathy  by  any  tokens 
which  are  shewn  of  them ;  and  there  are  no  tokens 
which  can  express  all  the  circumstances  of  most 
passions  so  fiilly  as  words ;  so  that  if  a  person 
speaks  upon  any  subject,  he  can  not  only  convey 
the  subject  to  you,  but  likewise  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  himself  affected  by  it.     Certsdn  it  is, 
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that  die  influence  of  most  things  on  our  passions 
is  not  so  much  from  the  things  tnemseives,  as  from 
Dur  opinions  concerning  them ;  and  these  again 
depend  very  much  on  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
conveyable  for  the  most  part  by  words  only. 
Secondly,  there  are  many  things  of  a  very  affect- 
ing nature,  which  can  seldom  occur  iu  the  reality, 
but  the  words  that  represent  them  often  do; 
md  thus  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
leep  impression  and  takmg  root  in  the  mind, 
iirhiist  the  idea  of  the  reality  was  transient ;  and  to 
>ome  perhaps  never  really  occurred  in  any  shape, 
JO  whom  it  is  notwithstanding  very  affecting,  as 
irar,  death,  famine,  &c.  Besides,  many  ideas  have 
lever  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any 
nen  but  by  words,  as  God,  angels,  devils,  heaven, 
md  hell,  all  of  which  have  however  a  great  in- 
luence  over  the  passions.  Thirdly,  by  words  we 
lave  it  in  our  power  to  make  such  combinations 
IS  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  By  this  power 
>f  combining,  we  are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well- 
:hosen  circumstances,  to  give  a  new  life  and  force 
o  the  simple  object.  In  painting  we  may  repre- 
ent  any  fine  figure  we  please  ;  but  we  never  can 
^ve  it  those  enlivening  touches  which  it  may 
eceive  from  words.  To  represent  an  angel  in  a 
>icture,  you  can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man 
ringed :  but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  any 
hmg  so  grand  as  the  addition  of  one  word,  ''  the 
ingel  of  the  Lord  ?"  It  is  true,  I  have  here  no 
ilear  idea ;  but  these  words  affect  the  mind  more 
han  the  sensible  image  did ;  which  is  all  I  contend 
br.  A  picture  of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot, 
ind  there  murdered,  if  it  were  well  executed, 
rould  undoubtedly  be  very  moving ;  but  there  are 
'ery  aggravating  circumstances,  which  it  could 
lever  represent : 

Sanguine  fttdantem  quos  ipse  sacraverat  ignet, 

U  a  further  instance,  let  us  consider  those  lines 
>f  Milton,  where  he  describes  the  travels  of  the 
alien  angels  through  their  dismal  habitation  : 

(fer  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  paxtd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous ; 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp ; 

KockSf  cavei,  talus,  fens,  hogs^  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 

A  universe  of  death. 

lere  is  displayed  the  force  of  union  in 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades ; 

rfaich  yet  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their 
ffect,  if  they  were  not  the 

Jtudb,  caoe»,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades^ 


lib  idea  or  this  affection  caused  by  a  word,  which 
othing  bat  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others, 
aiiet  a  rery  ^^reat  degree  of  the  sublime ;  and  this 
obUme  b  raued  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a 
'  tamnte  of  Death.*'    Here  are  again  two  ideas 


not  presentable  but  by  language ;  and  an  union 
of  them  great  and  amazing  beyond  conception  ; 
if  they  may  properly  be  called  ideas  which  present 
no  distinct  image  to  the  mind : — but  still  it  will  be 
difficult  to  conceive   how  words  can  move  the 
passions  which  belong  to  real  objects,  without  re- 
presenting these  objects  clearly.     This  is  difficult 
to  us,  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish, 
in  our  observations  upon  language,  between  a  clear 
expression   and  a  strong  expression.    These  are 
frequently  confounded  with  each  other,  though 
they  are  m  reality  extremely  different.     The  for- 
mer regards  the  understanding ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  passions.    The  one  describes  a  thing  as  it 
is ;  the  latter  describes  it  as  it  is  felt.    Now,  as  there 
is  a  moving  tone  of  voice,  an  impassion^  coun- 
tenance, an  agitated  gesture,  which  affect  inde- 
pendently of  the  things  about  which  they  are 
exerted,  so  there  are  words,  and  certain  dispositions 
of  words,  which  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  pas- 
sionate subjects,  and  always  used  by  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  any  passion,  touch  and 
move  us  more  than  those  which  far  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  express  the  subject  matter.     We 
yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse  to  description. 
The  truth  is,  aJl  verbal  description,  merely  as  naked 
description,  though  never  so   exact,  conveys  so 
poor  and  insufficient  an  idea  of  the  thing  described, 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if  the 
speaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of 
speech  that  mark  a  strong  and  lively  feeling  in 
himself.     Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  passions, 
we  catch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which 
probably  might  never  have  been  struck  out  by  the 
object  described.     Words,  by  strongly  convey- 
ing the  passions,  by  those  means  which  we  have 
already   mentioned,   fully  compensate  for  their 
weakness  in  other  respects.     It  may  be  observed, 
that  very  polished  languages,  and  such  as  are 
praised  for  their  superiour  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity, are  generally  deficient  in  strength.    The 
French  language  has  that  perfection  and  that  defect. 
Whereas  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  general  the 
languages  of  most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great 
force  and  energy  of  expression ;  and  this  is  but 
natural.  Uncultivated  people  are  but  ordinary  ob- 
servers of  tilings,  and  not  critical  in  distinguishing 
them ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they  admire  more, 
and  are  more  affected  with  what  they  see,  and 
therefore  express  themselves  in   a  warmer  and 
more  passionate  manner.     If  the  affection  be  well 
conveyed,  it  will  work  its  effect  without  any  clear 
idea ;  often  without  any  idea  at  all  of  the  thing 
which  has  originally  given  rise  to  it. 

It  might  be  expected  fix)m  the  fertility  of  the 
subject,  that  I  should  consider  poetry,  as  it  regards 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  more  at  large ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  in  this  light  it  has  been  often 
and  well  handled  already.  It  was  not  my  design 
to  enter  into  the  criticism  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  any  art,  but  to  attempt  to  lay  down  such 
principles  as  may  tend  to  ascertain,  to  distinguish, 
and  to  form  a  sort  of  standard  for  them ;  which 
purposes  I  thought  might  be  best  effected  by  an 
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enquiry  into  the  properties  of  such  things  in  na- 
ture, as  raise  love  and  astonishment  in  us ;  and 
by  shewing  in  what  manner  they  operated  to  pro- 
duce these  passions.  Words  were  only  so  far 
to  be  considered  y  as  to  shew  upon  what  principle 


they  were  capable  of  being  the  rqiresentatives  of 
these  natural  things,  and  by  what  powers  they 
were  able  to  affect  us  often  as  strongly  as  the 
things  they  represent,  and  sometimes  much  more 
strongly. 


SHORT  ACCOUNT 


OF  A  LATX 


SHORT    ADMINISTRATION, 


1766. 


The  late  administration  came  into  employment, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  July  1765;  and  was  removed, 
upon  a  plan  settled  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  July  1766,  having  lasted  just 
one  year  and  twenty  days. 

In  that  space  of  time 

The  distractions  of  the  British  empire  were  com- 
posed, by  the  repeal  of  the  American  stamp  act ; 

But  the  constitutional  superiority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  preserved,  by  the  act  for  securing  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies. 

Private  houses  were  relieved  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  excise,  by  the  repeal  of  the  cyder-tax. 

The  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  was  con- 
firmed, by  the  resolution  against  general  war- 
rants. 

The  lawful  secrets  of  business  and  friendship 
were  rendered  inviolable,  by  the  resolution  for 
condemning  the  seizure  of  papers. 

The  trade  of  America  was  set  free  from  injudi- 
cious and  ruinous  impositions— its  revenue  was 
improved,  and  settled  upon  a  rational  foundation 
— its  commerce  extended  with  foreign  countries ; 
while  all  the  advantages  were  secured  to  Great 
Britain,  by  the  act  for  repealing  certain  duties, 
and  encouraging,  regulating,  and  securing  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom,  ajid  the  British  dominions 
in  America. 

Materials  were  provided  and  insured  to  our 
manufactures — the  sale  of  these  manufactures  was 
encreased — the  African  trade  preserved  and  ex- 
tended— the  principles  of  the  act  of  navigation 
pursued,  and  the  plan  improved — and  the  trade 
for  bullion  rendered  free,  secure,  and  permanent, 
by  the  act  for  opening  certain  ports  in  Dominica 
and  Jamaica. 


That  administration  was  the  first  which  proposed 
and  encouraged  publick  meetings  and  free  consul- 
tations of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
by  which  means  the  truest  lights  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  great  benefits  have  been  already  derived  to 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  the  most  exten- 
sive prospects  are  opened  for  further  improvement. 

Under  them,  the  interests  of  our  northern  and 
southern  colonies,  before  that  time  jarring  and 
dissonant,  were  understood,  compared,  adjusted, 
and  perfectly  reconciled.  The  passions  and  ani- 
mosities of  the  colonies,  by  judicious  and  lenient 
measures,  were  allayed  and  composed,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  lasting  agreement  amongst 
them. 

Whilst  that  administration  provided  for  the 
liberty  and  commerce  of  their  country,  as  the  true 
basis  of  its  power,  they  consulted  its  interests, 
they  asserted  its  honour  abroad,  with  temper  and 
with  firmness ;  by  making  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia ;  by  obtaining  a  liquida- 
tion of  the  Canada  bills,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
proprietors ;  by  reviving  and  raising  from  its  ashes 
the  negociation  for  the  Manilla  ransom,  which  had 
been  extinguished  and  abandoned  by  dieir  prede- 
cessors. 

They  treated  their  sovereign  with  decency; 
with  reverence.  They  discountenanced,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  for  ever  abolished,  the  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  practice  of  removing  military  of- 
ficers for  their  votes  in  parliament.  They  firmly 
adhered  to  those  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  run 
all  hazards  in  its  cause ;  and  provided  for  them  in 
preference  to  every  other  claim. 

With  the  Earl  of  Bute  they  had  no  personal 
connexion;  no  correspondence  of  councils.  They 
neither  courted  him  nor  persecuted  him.  Tliey 
practised  no  corruption ;  nor  were  they  even  sus- 
pected of  it.  '  They  sold  no  offices.   They  obtained 
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no  reversioDS  or  pensions,  either  coming  in  or 
going  out,  for  themselves,  their  families,  oiv  their 
dependents. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  measures  they  were 
traversed  by  an  opposition  of  a  new  and  singular 
character ;  an  opposition  of  placemen  and  pension- 
ers. They  were  supported  by  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  And  having  held  their  offices  under 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  they  left 
them  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  accepted 
them  at  the  earnest  request,  of  their  royal  master. 

These  are  plain  facts ;  of  a  clear  and  publick 
nature ;  neither  extended  by  elaborate  reasoning. 


nor  heightened  by  the  colouring  of  eloque 
They  are  the  services  of  a  single  year. 

The  removal  of  that  administration  from  p< 
is  not  to  them  premature  ;  since  they  were  ir 
fice   long  enough  to  accomplish  many  plan 
publick  utility ;  and,  by  their  perseverance 
resolution,  rendered  the  way  smooth  and  eas 
their  successors ;  having  left  their  king  and  t 
country  in   a  much  better  condition  than 
found  them.     By  the  temper  they  manifest, 
seem  to  have  now  no  other  wish,  than  that  1 
successors  may  do  the  publick  as  real  and  as  fa 
ful  service  as  they  have  done. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


A  LATE  PUBLICATION, 


IXTITVUCOt 


"  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  NATION." 


"  O  Tite,  si  quid  ego  acUuvero  curamve  levasso, 
"  Quffi nunc  te coquit,  etvenat subpectore fixa, 
"  Ecquid  erit  pretii?"  Eirir.  ap.  Cic. 


1769. 


■Y  divisions,  whether  on  tlie  whole  operat- 
good  or  evil,  are  things  inseparable  fix)m 
remment.  This  is  a  truth  which,  I  believe, 
little  dispute,  having  been  established  by 
form  experience  of  all  ages.  The  part  a 
tizen  ought  to  take  in  these  divisions  has 
i  matter  of  much  deeper  controversy. 
k1  forbid  that  any  controversy  relating  to 
ential  morals  should  admit  of  no  decision, 
ars  to  me,  that  this  question,  like  most  of 
ters  which  regard  our  duties  in  life,  is  to 
rmined  by  our  station  in  it.  Private  men 
I  wholly  neutral,  and  entirely  innocent ; 
jy  who  are  legally  invested  with  publick 
r  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  rank  and 
,  which  is  trust  implied,  can  hardly  in  any 
imain  indifferent,  without  the  certainty 
Jng  into  insignificance  ;  and  thereby  in 
eserting  that  post  in  which,  with  the  fullest 
ty,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes,  the  laws 
titutions  of  their  country  have  fixed  them. 
IT,  if  it  be  the  office  of  those  who  are  thus 
ttanced,  to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  less 
ity  that  it  should  be  a  sober  one.  It  ought 
ircumscribed  by  the  same  laws  of  decorum, 
lanced  by  the  same  temper,  which  bound 
:ulate  all  the  virtues.  In  a  word,  we  ought 
n  party  with  all  the  moderation  which  does 
K)lutely  enervate  that  vigour,  and  quench 
vency  of  spirit,  without  which  the  best 
for  the  publick  good  must  evaporate  in 
(peculation. 

probably  from  some  such  motives  tliat  the 
3f  a  very  respectable  party  in  this  kingdom 
ien  hitherto  silent.  For  these  two  years 
>m  one  and  the  same  quarter  of  politicks, 

irj  of  the  Minority.  Histoiy  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
.    Comideratioos  on  Trade  and  Finance.    Political  j 


a  continual  fire  has  been  kept  upon  them ;  some^ 
times  fix)m  the  unwieldy  column  of  quartos  and 
octavos;  sometimes  from  the  light  squadrons  of 
occasional  pamphlets  and  flying  sheets.  Every 
month  has  brought  on  its  periodical  calumny.  The 
abuse  has  taken  every  shape  which  the  ability  of 
the  writers  could  give  it ;  plain  invective,  clumsy 
raillery,  misrepresented  anecdote.*  No  method  of 
vilifying  the  measures,  the  abilities,  the  intentions, 
or  the  persons  which  compose  that  body,  has  been 
omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  opposed  but  patience 
and  character.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
and  indignant  affliction  to  persons  who  thought 
themselves  in  conscience  bound  to  oppose  a  mi- 
nistry dangerous  from  its  very  constitution,  as  well 
as  its  measures,  to  find  themselves,  whenever  they 
faced  their  adversaries,  continually  attacked  on  the 
rear  by  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be  actuated 
bv  motives  similar  to  theirs.  They  saw  that  the 
plan  long  pursued,  with  but  too  fatal  a  success,  was 
to  break  tne  strength  of  this  kingdom  by  fritter- 
ing down  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  by  foment- 
ing bitter  and  sanguinary  animosities,  and  by 
dissolving  every  tie  of  social  affection  and  publick 
trust.  These  virtuous  men,  such  I  am  warranted 
by  publick  opinion  to  call  them,  were  resolved 
rather  to  endure  every  thing,  than  co-operate  in 
that  design.  A  diversity  of  opinion  upon  almost 
every  principle  of  politicks  had  indeed  drawn  a 
strong  line  of  separation  between  them  and  some 
others.  However,  they  were  desirous  not  to  ex- 
tend the  miifortune  by  unnecessary  bitterness; 
they  wished  to  prevent  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  commonwealth  fix)m  festering  into  rancorous 
and  incurable  hostility.      Accordingly  they  en- 
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deavoured  that  all  past  controversies  should  be 
forgotten;  and  that  enough  for  the  day  shQuld 
be  the  evil  thereof.  There  is  however  a  limit  at 
which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Men 
may  tolerate  injuries  whilst  they  are  only  personal 
to  Uiemselves.  But  it  is  not  the  first  of  virtues 
to  bear  with  moderation  the  indignities  that  are 
offered  to  our  country.  A  piece  has  at  length 
appeared,  from  the  quarter  of  all  the  former 
attacks,  which  upon  every  publick  consideration 
demands  an  answer.  Whilst  persons  more  equal 
to  this  business  may  be  engaged  in  affairs  of 
greater  moment,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  in 
a  few  hours  of  a  time  not  very  important,  and 
from  such  materials  as  I  have  by  me,  (more  than 
enough  however  for  this  purpose,)  I  undertake 
to  set  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  wonderful 
performance  in  a  proper  light.  I  will  endeavour 
to  state  what  this  piece  is ;  the  purpose  for  which 
I  take  it  to  have  been  written;  and  the  effects 
(supposing  it  should  have  any  effect  at  all)  it  must 
necessarily  produce. 

This  piece  is  called  The  present  State  of  the 
Nation.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  digest 
of  the  avowed  maxims  of  a  certain  political  school, 
the  effects  of  whose  doctrines  and  practices  this 
country  will  feel  long  and  severely.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  farrago  of  almost  every  topick  which  has  been 
agitated  on  national  affairs  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate, or  private  conversation,  for  these  last  seven 
years.  The  oldest  controversies  are  hauled  out  of 
the  dust  with  which  time  and  neglect  had  covered 
them.  Arguments  ten  times  repeated,  a  thousand 
times  answered  before,  are  here  repeated  again. 
Publick  accounts  formerly  printed  and  re-printed 
revolve  once  more,  and  find  their  old  station  in 
this  sober  meridian.  All  the  common-place  la- 
mentations upon  the  decay  of  trade,  the  increase 
of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and  pro- 
visions, are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the 
same  tone  with  which  they  have  drawled  through 
columns  of  Gazetteers  and  Advertisers  for  a  century 
together.  Paradoxes  which  affront  common  sense, 
and  uninteresting  barren  truths  which  generate  no 
conclusion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment  unwieldy 
bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight.  Be- 
cause two  accusations  are  better  than  one,  con- 
tradictions are  set  staring  one  another  in  the  face, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  And, 
to  give  the  whole  a  sort  of  portentous  air  of 
labour  and  information,  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commons  is  swept  into  this  grand  reservoir  of 
politicks. 

As  to  the  composition,  it  bears  a  striking  and 
whimsical  resemblance  to  a  funeral  sermon,  not 
only  in  the  pathetick  prayer  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, but  in  the  style  and  tenour  of  the  whole 
performance.  It  is  piteously  doleful,  nodding 
every  now  and  then  towards  dulnes^  well  stored 
with  pious  frauds,  and,  like  most  discourses  of 
the  sort,  much  better  calculated  for  the  private 
advantage  of  the  preacher  than  the  edification  of 
the  hearers. 

The  author  has  indeed  so  involved  his  subject, 


that  it  is  frequently  far  from  being  easy  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning.  It  is  happy  for  the  publick 
that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom  his  design.  The 
apparent  intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw  the 
most  aggravated,  hideous,  and  deformed  picture 
of  the  state  of  this  country,  which  his  querulous 
eloquence,  aided  by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he 
assumes  over  fact,  is  capable  of  exhibiting.  Had 
he  attributed  our  misfortunes  to  their  true  cause, 
the  injudicious  tampering  of  bold,  improvident, 
and  visionary  ministers  at  one  period,  or  to  their 
supine  negligence  and  traitorous  dissensions  at  an- 
other, the  complaint  had  been  just,  and  might  have 
been  useful.  But  far  the  greater  and  much  the 
worst  part  of  the  state  which  he  exhibits,  is  owing, 
according  to  his  representation,  not  to  accidental 
and  extrinsick  mischiefs  attendant  on  the  nation, 
but  to  its  radical  weakness  and  constitutional  dis- 
tempers. All  this  however  is  not  without  purpose. 
The  author  is  in  hopes,  that,  when  we  are  fallen 
into  a  fanatical  terrour  for  the  national  salvation, 
we  shall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourselves, — in  a 
sort  of  precipitate  trust,  some  strange  disposition  of 
the  mind  jumbled  up  of  presumption  and  despair, — 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  pretending  and  forward 
undertaker.  One  such  undertaker  at  least  he  has 
in  readiness  for  our  service.  But  let  me  assure 
this  generous  person,  that  however  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  exciting  our  fears  for  the  publick  danger, 
he  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to  eng^age  us  to  place 
any  confidence  in  the  system  he  proposes  for  our 
security. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpose  of  this 
pamphlet,  at  which  it  aims  directly  or  obliquely 
in  every  page,  is  to  persuade  the  publick  of  three 
or  four  of  the  most  aifficult  points  in  the  world — 
that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  on  the 
part  of  the  Bourbon  alliance ;  that  the  peace  of 
Paris  perfectly  consulted  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  this  country  ;  and  that  the  American  Stamp- 
act  was  a  master-piece  of  policy  and  finance ;  that 
the  only  good  minister  this  nation  has  enjoyed 
since  his  Majesty^s  accession,  is  the  Earl  of  Bute ; 
and  the  only  good  managers  of  revenue  we  have 
seen,  are  Lord  Despenser  and  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville ;  and,  under  the  description  of  men  of  virtue 
and  ability,  he  holds  them  out  to  us  as  the  only 
persons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order.  Let  not  the 
reader  mistake  me:  he  does  not  actually  name 
these  persons  ;  but,  having  highly  applauded  their 
conduct  in  all  its  parts,  and  heavily  censured 
every  other  set  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  then 
recommends  us  to  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 

Such  is  the  author's  scheme.  Whether  it  will 
answer  his  purpose  I  know  not.  But  surely  that 
purpose  ought  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  one,  to 
warrant  the  methods  he  has  taken  to  compass  it 
If  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  this  piece  are  admit- 
ted, it  is  all  over  with  us.  The  continuance  of  our 
tranquillity  depends  upon  the  compassion  of  our 
rivals.  Unable  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advan- 
tages of  peace,  we  are  at  the  same  time  utterly 
unfit  for  war.  It  is  impossible,  if  this  state  of 
things  be  credited  abroaa,  that  we  can  have  any 
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alliance  ;  all  nations  will  fly  from  so  dangerous  a 
connexion,  lest,  instead  of  being  partakers  of  our 
strength,  they  should  only  become  sharers  in  our 
ruin.  If  it  is  believed  at  home,  all  that  firmness 
of  mind  and  dignified  national  courage,  which 
used  to  be  the  great  support  of  this  isle  against 
the  powers  of  the  world,  mus£  melt  away,  and  fail 
within  us. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  can  it  be  amiss  if  I  aim 
at  holding  out  some  comfort  to  the  nation ;  another 
sort  of  comfort,  indeed,  than  that  which  this  writer 
provides  for  it ;  a  comfort,  not  from  its  physician, 
but  from  its  constitution ;  if  I  attempt  to  shew 
that  all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds  the 
decay  of  that  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  that 
physician,  are  vain  and  frivolous?  I  will  follow 
the  author  closely  in  his  own  long  career,  through 
the  war,  the  peace,  the  finances,  our  trade,  and 
our  foreign  politicks :  not  for  the  sake  of  the  par- 
ticular measures  which  he  discusses  ;  that  can  be 
of  no  use ;  they  are  all  decided  ;  their  good  is  all 
enjoyed,  or  their  evil  incurred  :  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  principles  of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances. 
These  principles  are  of  infinite  moment.  They 
must  come  ag^n  and  agaiii  under  consideration  ; 
and  it  imports  the  publick,  of  all  things,  that  those 
of  its  ministers  be  enlarged,  and  just,  and  well 
confirmed,  upon  all  these  subjects.  What  notions 
this  author  entertains  we  shall  see  presently ;  no- 
tions in  my  opinion  very  irrational,  and  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  which,  if  they  should  crawl  fix)m 
pamphlets  into  counsels,  and  be  realized  from  pri- 
vate speculation  into  national  measures,  cannot 
fail  of  hastening  and  completing  our  ruin. 

This  author,  after  having  paid  his  compliment 
to  the  shewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our 
favour,  is  in  the  utmost  haste  to  tell  you  that  these 
appearances  were  fallacious,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  an  imposition, — I  fear  I  must  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  pretty  long  quotation,  in  order 
to  set  before  him  the  more  clearly  this  author's 
peculiar  way  of  conceiving  and  reasoning  : 

"  Happily  (the  K.)  was  then  advised  by  minis- 
'*  ters,  who  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  daz- 
"  zled  by  the  glare  of  brilliant  appearances ;  but 
"  knowing  them  to  be  fallacious,  they  wisely  re- 
"  solved  to  profit  of  their  splendour  before  our 
"  enemies  should  also  discover  the  imposition, — 
"  The  increase  in  the  exports  was  found  to  have 
'^  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  demands  of  our 
**  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  instead  of  bringing 
**  wealth  to  the  nation,  was  to  be  paid  for  by  op* 
"  pressive  taxes  upon  the  people  of  England. 
''  While  the  British  seamen  were  consuming  on 
'*  board  our  men  of  war  and  privateers,  foreisrn 
"  ships  and  foreign  seamen  were  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  our  merchandize ;  and  the 
carrying  trade,  so  great  a  source  of  wealth  and 
marine,  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  neutral 
nations.  The  number  of  British  ships  annually 
**  arriving  in  our  ports  was  reduced  1756  sail,  con- 
taining 92,559  tons,  on  a  medium  of  the  six 
years  war,  compared  with  the  six  years  of  peace 
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preceding  it. — ^The  conquest  of  the  Havannah 
had,  indeed,  stopped  the  remittance  of  specie 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  ;  but  it  had  not  enabled 
England  to  seize  it :  on  the  contrary,  our  mer- 
chants suflered  by  the  detention  of  the  galleons, 
as  their  correspondents  in  Spain  were  disabled 
from  paying   them  for   their  goods  sent   to 
America,     The  loss  of  the  trade  to  old  Spain 
was  a  farther  bar  to  an  influx  of  specie  ;  and 
the  attempt  upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived 
us  of  an  import  of  bullion  from  thence,  but  the 
payment  of  our  troops  employed  in  its  defence 
was  a  fresh  drain  opened  for  the  diminution  of 
our  circulating  specie. — The  high   premiums 
given  for  new  loans  had  sunk  the  price  of  the 
old  stock  near  a  tliird  of  its  original  value ;  so 
that  the  purchasers  had  an  obligation  from  the 
state  to  repay  them  with  an  addition  of  33  per 
cent,  to  their  capital.     Every  new  loan  required 
new  taxes  to  be  imposed ;  new  taxes  must  add 
to  the  price  of  our  manufactures  and  lessen 
their  consumption  among  foreigners.     The  de- 
cay of  our  trade  must  necessarily  occasion  a 
decrease  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  a  deficiency 
of  our  funds  must  either  be  made  up  by  fresh 
taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  calamity ; 
or  our  national  credit  must  be  destroyed,  by 
shewing  the  publick  creditors  the  inability  of 
the  nation  to  repay  them  their  principal  money. 
— Bounties  had  already  been  given  for  recruits 
which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 
and  reaper  ;  and  as  these  were  exhausted,  and 
husbandry  stood  still  for  want  of  hands,  the 
manufacturers  were  next  to  be  tempted  to  quit 
the  anvil   and   the  loom  by  higher  offers.— 
France,  bankrupt   France,  had  no  such  ca-- 
lamities  impending  over  her ;    her  distresses 
were  great,  but  they  were  immediate  and  tem- 
porary ;  her  want  of  credit  preserved  her  from 
a  great  increase  of  debt,  and  the  loss  of  her 
ultramarine  dominions  lessened  her  expences. 
Her  colonies  had,  indeed,  put  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  ;  but  the  property  of 
her  subjects  had  been  preserved  by  capitula- 
tions, and  a  way  opened  for  making  her  those 
remittances,  which  the  war  had  before  sus- 
pended, with  as  much  security  as  in  the  time 
of  peace, — Her  armies  in  Germany  had  been 
hitherto  prevented  from  seizing  upon  Hanover ; 
but  they  continued  to  encamp  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  the  first  battle  was  fought; 
and,  as  it  must  ever  happen  from  the  policy  of 
that  government,  the  last  troops  she  sent  into 
the  field  were  always  found  to  be  the  best,  and 
her  frequent  losses  only  served  to  fill  her  regi- 
ments with  better  soldiers.     The  conquest  of 
Hanover  became  therefore  every  campaign  more 
probable.     It   is   not  to  be   noted,  that   the 
French  troops  received  subsistence  only  for  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war ;  and  that,  although 
large  arrears  were  due  to  them  at  its  conclusion, 
the  charge  was  the  less  during  its  continuance."  * 
If  any  one  be  willing  to  see  to  how  much  greater 
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lengths  the  author  carries  these  ideas,  he  will  re- 
cur to  the  book.  This  is  sufficient  for  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  thinking.  I  believe  one  reflection 
uniformly  obtrudes  itself  upon  every  reader  of 
these  paragraphs.  For  what  purpose  in  any  cause 
shall  we  hereafter  contend  with  France  ?  Can  we 
ever  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  wage  a  more 
successful  war  ?  If,  on  our  part,  in  a  war  the  most 
prosperous  we  ever  carried  on,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  attended  with  the 
unparalleled  circumstance  of  an  immense  increase 
of  trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue ;  if  a  con- 
tinued series  of  disappointments,  disgraces,  and 
defeats,  followed  by  publick  bankruptcy,  on  the 
part  of  France ;  if  all  these  still  leave  her  a  gainer 
on  the  whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright 
phrensy  in  us  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again, 
or  to  contend  with  her  any,  even  the  most  essential, 
points,  since  victory  and  defeat,  though  by  differ- 
ent ways,  equally  conduct  us  to  our  ruin  ?  Sub- 
jection to  France  without  a  struggle  will  indeed  be 
less  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of  our 
author  it  must  be  more  for  our  advantage.  Ac- 
cording to  his  representation  of  things,  the  ques- 
tion is  only  concerning  the  most  easy  fall.  France 
had  not  discovered,  our  statesman  tells  us,  at  the 
end  of  that  war,  the  triumphs  of  defeat,  and  the 
resources  which  are  derived  from  bankruptcy.  For 
my  poor  part,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindness. 
But  the  English  ministers  saw  further.  Our  author 
has  at  length  let  foreigners  also  into  the  secret, 
and  made  them  altogether  as  wise  as  ourselves. 
It  is  their  own  fault  if  (vulgato  imperii  arcano) 
they  are  imposed  upon  any  longer.  They  now 
are  apprized  of  the  sentiments  which  the  great 
candidate  for  the  government  of  this  great  empire 
entertains ;  and  they  will  act  accordingly.  They 
are  taught  our  weakness  and  their  own  advan- 
tages. 

He  tells  the  world,*  that  if  France  carries  on 
the  war  against  us  in  Germany,  every  loss  she  sus- 
tains contributes  to  the  achievement  of  her  con- 
quest. If  her  armies  are  tliree  years  unpaid,  she 
is  the  less  exhausted  by  expence.  If  her  credit  is 
destroyed,  she  is  the  less  oppressed  with  debt.  If 
her  troops  are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will  by  her  po- 
licy (and  a  wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved, 
and  will  be  supplied  with  much  better  men.  If 
the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  colonies,  he  tells  them 
that  the  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens 
her  expences,t  and  ensures  her  remittances  : 

Per  damna,  per  cades,  ab  ipto 
Ducit  opet  animumque  ferrv. 

If  so,  what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her  ? — it  will  be 

all  an  imposition,  all  fallacious.     Why  the  result 

must  be — 

■  Occidtt,  oecidit 

Spei  omnis^  etfitrtuna  nottri 
Nominis. 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave 
for  our  escape,  is  to  reverse  our  condition  into 
that  of  France,  and  to  take  her  losing  cards  into 
our  hands.     But  though  his  principles  drive  him 
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to  it,  his  politicks  will  not  suffer  him  to  walk  on 
this  ground.  Talking  at  our  ease  and  of  other 
countries,  we  may  bear  to  be  diverted  with  such 
speculations ;  but  in  England  we  shall  never  be 
taught  to  look  upon  the  annihilation  of  our  trade, 
the  ruin  of  our  credit,  the  defeat  of  our  armies, 
and  the  loss  of  our  ultramarine  dominions,  (what- 
ever the  author  may  think  of  them,)  to  be  the  high 
road  to  prosperity  and  greatness. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that  I 
mean  seriously  to  set  about  the  refutation  of  these 
uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries  without  ima- 
gination. I  state  them  only  that  we  may  discern  a 
little  in  the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  most 
weighty  of  all  questions,  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
those  men  who  are  held  out  to  us  as  the  only  hope 
of  an  expiring  nation.  The  present  ministry  is  in- 
deed of  a  strange  character ;  at  once  indolent  and 
distracted.  But  if  a  ministerial  system  should  be 
formed,  actuated  by  such  maxims  as  are  avowed 
in  this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  present  ministry  would 
become  their  virtues ;  their  indolence  would  be 
the  greatest  of  all  publick  benefits,  and  adistraction 
that  entirely  defeated  every  one  of  their  schemes 
would  be  our  only  security  from  destruction. 

To  have  stated  these  reasonings  is  enough,  I 
presume,  to  do  their  business.  But  they  are  ac- 
companied with  facts  and  records,  which  may 
seem  of  a  little  more  weight.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  facts  of  this  author  will  be  as  far  from 
bearing  the  touchstone,  as  his  arguments.  On  a 
little  enquiry,  they  will  be  found  as  great  an  im- 
position as  the  successes  they  are  meant  to  depre- 
ciate ;  for  they  are  all  either  false  or  fallaciously 
applied;  or  not  in  the  least  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  produced. 

First  the  author,  in  order  to  support  his  favourite 
paradox,  that  our  possession  of  the  French  colo- 
nies was  of  no  detriment  to  France,  has  thought 
proper  to  inform  us,  that  t  ''  they  put  themselves 
''  into  the  hands  of  the  English."  He  uses  the 
same  assertion,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in  an- 
other place  ;^  ''  her  colonies  had  put  themselves 
"  into  our  hands."  Now,  in  justice  not  only  to 
fact  and  common  sense,  but  to  the  incomparable 
valour  and  perseverance  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces  thus  unhandsomely  traduced,  I  must  tell 
this  author,,  that  the  French  colonies  did  not ''  put 
''  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  English."  They 
were  compelled  to  submit ;  they  were  subdued  by 
dint  of  English  valour.  Will  the  five  years*  war 
carried  on  in  Canada,  in  which  fell  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hopes  of  this  nation,  and  all  the  battles  lost 
and  gained  during  that  anxious  period,  convince 
this  author  of  his  mistake  ?  Let  him  inquire  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherst,  under  whose  conduct  that  war 
was  carried  on ;  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  whose 
steadiness  and  presence  of  mind  saved  our  fleet, 
and  were  so  eminently  serviceable  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  of  Greneral  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  there,  whether 
France  *'  put  her  colonies  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  English." 
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Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would 
be  liberal  to  him ;  perhaps  he  means  to  confine 
himself  to  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
surely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him  there  as  in  North 
America,  whilst  we  remember  that  in  our  first  at- 
tempt at  Martin ico  we  were  actually  defeated ; 
that  it  was  three  months  before  we  reduced  Gua- 
daloupe ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  the  Havannah 
was  achieved  by  the  highest  conduct,  aided  by 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  good  fortune.  He 
knows  the  expence  both  of  men  and  treasure  at 
which  we  bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had 
so  pleased  the  peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  pur- 
chase ;  for  it  was  decisive  of  the  fortune  of  the 
war  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  the  duke  of  Ni- 
vemois  thought  so;  France,  England,  Europe, 
considered  it  in  that  light ;  all  the  world,  except 
the  then  friends  of  the  then  ministry,  who  wept 
for  our  victories,  and  were  in  haste  to  get  rid  of 
the  burthen  of  our  conquests.  This  author  knows 
that  France  did  not  put  those  colonies  into  the 
hands  of  England ;  but  he  well  knows  who  did 
put  the  most  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of 
'France. 

In  the  next  place,  our  author*  is  pleased  to 
consider  the  conquest  of  those  colonies  in  no 
other  light  tlian  as  a  convenience  for  the  remit- 
tances to  France,  which  he  asserts  that  the  war  had 
before  suspended,  but  for  which  a  way  was  open- 
ed (by  our  conquest)  as  secure  as  in  time  of 
peace.  I  charitably  hope  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  subject.  I  referred  him  lately  to  our  com- 
manders, for  the  resistance  of  the  French  colonics ; 
I  now  wish  he  would  apply  to  our  custom-house 
entries,  and  our  merchants,  for  the  advantages 
which  we  derived  from  them. 

In  1761,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any 
of  the  conquered  places  but  Guadaloupe ;  in  that 
year  it  stood  thus : 

£. 

Imports  from  Guadaloupe,         value,  482,179 


In  1762,  when  we  had  not  yet  deli- 

vered  up  our  conquests,  the  ac- 

count was, 

Guadaloupe,          -         -         - 

513,244 

Martinico,              ... 

288,425 

Total  imports  in  1762,          value. 

£.801,699 

In  1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up  the 

sovereignty  of  these  islands,  but 

kept  open  a  communication  with 

them,  the  imports  were. 

£. 

Guadaloupe,          .         .        - 

412,303 

Martinico,     -         -         -         . 

344,161 

Havannah,    -         -         -         - 

249,386 

Total  imports  in  1763,       value,   £.1,005,850 

•  P.». 

£. 

t  Total  importi  from  the  West  Indies  in  1764. 
Exports  to  ditto  in  ditto,       .... 

2.900.411 

806,411 

Excess  of  imports 
VOL.    I. 


i:.2.012.9n0 


Besides,  I  find,  in  the  account  of  bullion  im- 
ported and  brought  to  the  Bank,  that  during  tliat 
period  in  which  the  intercourse  with  the  Havan- 
nah was  open,  we  received  at  that  one  shop, 
in  treasure,  from  that  one  place,  559,810/. ;  in 
the  year  1763,  389,450/. ;  so  that  the  import 
from  these  places  in  that  year  amounted  to 
1 ,395,300/. 

On  this  state  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I 
take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to, 
these  conquests,  as  the  measure  of  the  advantages 
which  we  derived  from  them.  I  do  so  for  reasons 
which  will  be  somewhat  worthy  the  attention  of 
such  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  species  of  enquiry. 
I  say  therefore  I  choose  the  import  article,  as  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  standard  we  can  have, 
of  the  value  of  the  West  India  trade.  Our  export 
entry  does  not  comprehend  the  greatest  trade  we 
carry  on  with  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  the 
sale  of  negroes :  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of  two 
other  advantages  we  draw  from  them ;  the  remit- 
tances for  money  spent  here,  and  tlie  payment  of 
part  of  the  balance  of  the  North  American  trade. 
It  is  therefore  quite  ridiculous,  to  strike  a  balance 
merely  on  the  face  of  an  access  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, in  that  commerce ;  though,  in  most  foreign 
branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method.  If 
we  should  take  that  standard,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  balance  with  our  own  islands  is,  annually,  se- 
veral hundred  thousand  pounds  against  this  coun- 
try, f  Such  is  its  aspect  on  the  custom-house  en- 
tries ;  but  we  know  the  direct  contrary  to  be  the 
fact.  We  know  that  the  West  Indians  are  always 
indebted  to  our  merchants,  and  that  the  value  of 
every  shilling  of  West  India  produce  is  English 
property.  So  that  our  import  from  them,  and  not 
our  export,  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  their 
true  value ;  and  this  correctivcf  ought  to  be  applied 
to  all  general  balances  of  our  trade,  which  are 
formed  on  the  ordinary  principles. 

If  possible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of 
the  French  West  India  islands,  whilst  they  con- 
tinued in  our  hands.  That  none,  or  only  a  very 
contemptible  part,  of  the  value  of  tliis  produce 
could  be  remitted  to  France,  tlie  author  will  see, 
perhaps  with  unwillingness,  but  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  if  he  considers,  that  in  the  year  1763, 
after  we  had  ceased  to  export  to  the  isles  of  Gua- 
daloupe and  Martinico,  and  to  the  Havannah, 
and  after  the  colonies  were  free  to  send  all  their 
produce  to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any 
remittance  to  make ;  he  will  see,  that  we  imported 
from  those  places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of 
1 ,395,300/.  So  far  was  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  these  islands  from  being  adc(]uatc  to  the 
payments  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that  this 
mighty  additional  importation  was  necessary, 
tliough  not  quite  sufficient,  to  discharge  the  debts 
contracted  in  the  few  years  we  held  them.  The 
property,  therefore,  of  their  whole  produce  was 

In  this,  whicli  is  the  common  way  of  stating  the  balance,  it 
will  appear  upwards  of  two  millions  against  us,  which  is  ridi- 
culous. 
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OUTS ;  not  only  during  the  war,  but  even  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  peace.  The  author,  I  hope, 
will  not  again  venture  upon  bo  rash  and  discourag- 
ing a  proposition  concerning  the  nature  and  effect 
of  those  conquests,  as  to  call  them  a  convenience 
to  the  remittances  of  France;  he  sees,  by  this 
account,  that  what  he  asserts  is  not  only  without 
foundation,  but  even  impossible  to  be  true. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  with  all 
his  might  to  represent  it  as  absolutely  ruined,  or 
on  the  very  edge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  as  usual  with 
him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in  his  expression,  as 
he  is  clear  in  his  design.  Sometimes  he  more  than 
insinuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  in  that  war ; 
sometimes  he  admits  an  encrease  of  exports ;  but 
it  is  in  order  to  depreciate  the  advantages  we  might 
appear  to  derive  from  that  encrease,  whenever  it 
should  come  to  be  proved  against  him.  He  tells 
you,*  "  that  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  de- 
"  mands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  in- 
''  stead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  was  to 
"  be  paid  for  by  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  people  of 
"  England."  Never  was  any  thing  more  destitute 
of  foundation.  It  might  be  proved,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  die  goods 
exported,  as  well  as  from  the  situation  of  the  places 
to  which  our  merchandize  was  sent,  and  which  the 
war  could  no  wise  affect,  that  the  supply  of  our 
fleets  and  armies  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  wonderful  encrease  of  trade :  its  cause  was 
evident  to  the  whole  world ;  the  ruin  of  the  trade 
of  France,  and  our  possession  of  her  colonies. 
What  wonderful  effects  this  cause  produced  the 
reader  will  see  below  ;t  and  he  will  form  on  that 
account  some  judgment  of  the  author's  candour 
or  information. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  export, 
though  nothing  is  more  remote  from  fact,  was 
owing  to  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and  armies ;  was 
it  not  something  ? — was  it  not  peculiarly  fortunate 
for  a  nation,  Uiat  she  was  able  from  her  own 
bosom  to  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  her 
armies  militating  in  so  many  distant  countries  ? 
The  author  allows  that  France  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages.  But  it  is  remarkable,  through- 
out his  whole  book,  that  those  circumstances 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  great  benefits, 
and  decisive  proofs  of  national  superiority,  are, 
when  in  our  hands,  taken  either  in  diminution  of 
some  other  apparent  advantage,  or  even  sometimes 
as  positive  misfortunes.  The  opticks  of  that 
politician  must  be  of  a  strange  conformation,  who 
beholds  every  thing  in  this  distorted  shape. 
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*  1744. 
Total  export  of  British  goods. 
Ditto  of  loreipn  goods  in  time. 
Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time, 

Total  exports  of  all  kinds. 
Total  imports,  .... 


X.  9.  d. 

value,  a317,5(W  Mi    3 

2,910.838  14    9 

.'MQ.'tf^    2  10 

-       II.7Sr7328  12  10 
>^.093.472  15    0 


Balance  in  favour  of  England, 

17fil. 
Total  export  of  British  goo<ls. 
Ditto  of  roreiirn  goods  in  time. 
Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time. 


Carried  up. 


£.  3,e94.3&5  17  10 

£.           9.  ft. 

10.W9..W1  12  ft 

3,.Vk%fm    7  I 

:J.W.0I5    0  2 
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So  far  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our 
navigation,  he  is  still  more  uneasy  at  our  situation, 
and  still  more  fallacious  in  his  state  of  it.  In  his 
text,  he  affirms  it ''  to  have  been  entirely  engrossed 
''  by  the  neutral  nations."!  This  he  asserts  roundly 
and  boldly,  and  without  the  least  concern;  al- 
though it  cost  no  more  than  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  upon  his  own  margin  to  see  the  full  refutation 
of  this  assertion.  His  own  account  proves  against 
him,  that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  British  shipping 
amounted  to  527,557  tons — the  foreign  to  no 
more  than  180,102.  The  medium  of  his  six  years 
British,  2,449,555  tons— foreign  only  905,690. 
This  state  (his  own)  demonstrates  that  the  neutral 
nations  did  not  entirely  engross  our  navigation. 

I  am  willing  from  a  strain  of  candour  to  admit 
that  this  author  speaks  at  random ;  that  he  is  only 
slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  not  fallacious.  In 
matters  of  account,  however,  this  want  of  care  is 
not  excusable  :  and  the  difference  between  neu- 
tral nations  entirely  engrossing  our  navigation, 
and  being  only  subsidiary  to  a  vastly  augmented 
trade,  makes  a  most  material  difference  to  his 
argument.  From  that  principle  of  fairness,  though 
the  author  speaks  otherwise,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
pose he  means  no  more  than  that  our  navigation 
had  so  declined  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  this  valuable  object.  I  shall  how- 
ever shew,  that  his  whole  proposition,  whatever 
modifications  he  may  please  to  give  it,  is  without 
foundation  ;  that  our  navigation  had  not  decreas- 
ed ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  greatly  encreased 
in  the  war;  that  it  had  encreajsed  by  the  war; 
and  that  it  was  probable  the  same  cause  would 
continue  to  augment  it  to  a  still  greater  height ; 
to  what  an  height  it  is  hard  to  say^  had  our  suc- 
cess continued. 

But  first  I  must  observe,  I  am  much  less  soli- 
citous whether  his  fact  be  true  or  no,  than  whether 
his  principle  be  well  established.  Cases  are  dead 
things,  principles  are  living  and  productive.  1 
affirm  then,  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  trade  had 
the  good  fortune  to  encrease,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large,  nay  the  largest,  proportion  of  car- 
riage had  been  engrossed  by  neutral  nations,  it 
ought  not  in  itself  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
circumstance  of  distress.  War  is  a  time  of  incon- 
venience to  trade ;  in  general  it  must  be  straiten- 
ed, and  must  find  its  way  as  it  can.  It  is  often 
happy  for  nations  that  they  are  able  to  call  in  neu- 
tral navigation.  They  all  aim  at  it.  France  en- 
deavoured at  it,  but  could  not  compass  it.  Will 
this  author  say,  that,  in  a  war  with  Spain,  such 


Total  exports  of  all  kinds. 
Total  imports,  - 


£.  9.   d. 

9.284,915    1    a 


Balance  in  favour  of.England 


•  £.  5,383,373  18   3 


Here  is  the  state  of  our  trade  in  17A1,  comptmed  with  a  very  Kood 
year  of  profoqnd  peace :  both  are  taken  from  the  authentick  en- 
tries at  the  custom-house.  How  the  author  can  contrive  to  make 
this  encrease  of  the  export  of  English  produce  agree  with  bis 
account  of  the  dreadful  want  of  hands  in  Entrland,  jp.  9,  unless  he 
supposes  manufactures  to  be  made  without  hands,  I  really  do  not 
sec.  It  is  painful  to  be  so  frequently  obliged  to  set  this  author 
ripht  in  matters  of  fact.  This  state  will  fully  refute  all  that  he 
has  said  or  insinuated  upon  the  difficulties  and  decay  of  our 
trade,  p.  6,  7.  and  9. 
I  P.  7.    See  also  p.  la 
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an  aBsistance  would  not  be  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
that  it  would  not  be  the  most  gross  of  all  follies  to 
refuse  it? 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  stating  a  me- 
dium of  six  years  of  war,  and  six  years  of  peace, 
to  decide  this  question,  is  altogetlier  unfair.  To 
say,  in  derogation  of  the  advantages  of  a  war, 
that  navigation  was  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time 
of  peace,  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of. 
No  war  ever  bore  that  test  but  the  war  which  he 
so  bitterly  laments.  One  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  an  average  estimate  of  an  object  in  a 
steady  course  of  rising  or  of  falling,  must  in  its 
nature  be  an  unfair  one ;  more  particularly  if  tlie 
cause  of  the  rise  or  fall  be  visible,  and  its  continu- 
ance in  any  degree  probable.  Average  estimates 
are  never  just  but  when  the  object  fluctuates,  and 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue still  to  fluctuate.  The  author  chooses  to  allow 
nothing  at  all  for  this :  he  has  taken  an  average  of 
six  years  of  tlie  war.  He  knew,  for  every  body 
knows,  that  the  first  three  years  were  on  the  whole 
rather  unsuccessful ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  ill  success,  trade  sunk,  and  navigation  declined 
with  it ;  but  that  grand  delusion  of  the  three  last 
years  turned  the  scale  in  our  favour.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  that  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of 
every  war)  traders  were  struck  with  a  sort  of 
panick.  Many  went  out  of  the  freighting  business. 
But  by  degrees,  as  the  war  continued,  the  terrour 
wore  off;  the  danger  came  to  be  better  appreciated, 
and  better  provided  against ;  our  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  large  fleets,  under  regular  convoys,  and 
with  great  safety.  The  freighting  business  revived. 
The  ships  were  fewer,  but  much  larger;  and 
though  the  number  decreased,  the  tonnage  was 
vastly  augmented;  insomuch  that  in  1761  the 
British  shipping  had  risen  by  the  author's  own 
account  527,557  tons.— In  the  last  year  he  has 
given  us  of  the  peace,  it  amounted  to  no  more 
than  494,772 ;  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
it  was  32,785  tons  more  than  in  the  correspondent 
year  of  his  peace  average.  No  year  of  the  peace 
exceeded  it  except  one,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  Our 
trade  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  encreased  to  so 
astonishing  a  degree  in  1761 ,  as  to  employ  British 
and  foreign  ships  to  the  amount  of  707,659  tons, 
which  is  149,500  more  than  we  employed  in  the 
last  year  of  the  peace.  Thus  our  trade  encreased 
more  than  a  fifth ;  our  British  navigation  had  en- 
creased likewise  with  this  astonishing  encrease  of 
trade,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  and 
we  added  about  120,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping 
to  the  60,000,  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
last  year  of  the  peace.  Whatever  happened  to  our 
shipping  in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  this  would 
be  no  true  state  of  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  If  we  had  lost  something  in  the  beginning, 
we  had  then  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered, 
all  our  losses.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  dole- 
ful complaints  of  the  author,  that  the  carrying 
trade  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  neutral  na- 
tions. 

G  2 


I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately, 
in  taking  this  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the 
standard  of  what  might  be  expected  in  future,  had 
the  war  continued.  The  author  will  be  compelled 
to  allow  it,  unless  he  undertakes  to  shew,  first, 
that  tlie  possession  of  Canada,  Martinico,  Guada- 
loupe,  Grenada,  the  Havannah,  the  Philippines, 
the  whole  African  trade,  the  whole  East  India 
trade,  and  the  whole  Newfoundland  fishery,  had 
no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  encrease  the 
British  shipping ;  unless,  in  the  second  place,  he 
can  prove  that  those  trades  were,  or  might  be,  by 
law  or  indulgence,  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels ; 
and  unless,  tliirdly,  he  can  demonstrate  that  the 
premium  of  insurance  on  British  ships  was  rising 
as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not  one  of 
tliese  points.  I  will  shew  him  a  lact  more  that  is 
mortal  to  his  assertions.  It  is  the  state  of  our 
shipping  in  1762.  The  author  had  his  reasons  for 
stopping  short  at  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded  farther,  that  our 
tonnage  was  in  a  course  of  uniform  augmentation, 
owing  to  the  freight  derived  from  our  foreign 
conquests,  and  to  the  perfect  security  of  our  navi- 
gation from  our  clear  and  decided  superiority  at 
sea.  This,  I  say,  would  have  appeared  from  the 
state  of  the  two  years  : 


1761.  British,  - 

1762.  Ditto,  - 

1761.  Foreign,  - 

1762.  Ditto,  - 


527,557  tons. 

559,537  tons. 

180,102  tons. 

129,502  tons. 


The  two  last  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  degree 
equal  to  these.  Much  of  the  navigation  of  1763 
was  also  owing  to  the  war ;  this  is  manifest  from 
the  large  part  of  it  employed  in  the  carriage  from 
the  ceded  islands,  with  which  the  communication 
still  continued  open.  No  such  circumstances  of 
glory  and  advantage  ever  attended  upon  a  war. 
Too  happy  will  be  our  lot,  if  we  should  again  be 
forced  into  a  war,  to  behold  any  thing  that  shall 
resemble  them ;  and  if  we  were  not  then  the  better 
for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God*s 
providence  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high  pre- 
miums given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  His 
long  note  swelled  witli  calculations  on  that  subject 
(even  supposing  the  most  inaccurate  of  all  calcu- 
lations to  be  just)  would  be  entirely  thrown  away, 
did  it  not  serve  to  raise  a  wonderful  opinion  of  his 
financial  skill  in  tliosc  who  are  not  less  surprised 
than  edified,  when,  with  a  solemn  face  and  myste- 
rious air,  they  are  told  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  For  what  else  do  we  learn  from  this  note  ? 
That  the  more  expence  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  defray  it ;  that 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  that  expence, 
will  be  the  continuance  of  borrowing :  that  the 
encrease  of  borrowing  and  the  encrease  of  debt 
will  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  more 
money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get  it ; 
and  that  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity  will  en- 
hance the  price.     Who  ever  doubted  the  truth,  or 
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the  insignificance,  of  these  propositions  ?  what  do 
they  prove  ?  that  war  is  expensive,  and  peace  de- 
sirable. They  contain  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon-place against  war ;  the  easiest  of  all  topicks. 
To  bring  them  home  to  his  purpose,  he  ought  to 
have  shewn  that  our  enemies  had  money  upon 
better  terms;  which  he  has  not  shewn,  neither 
can  he.  I  shall  speak  more  fully  to  this  point  in 
another  place.  He  ought  to  have  shewn  that  the 
money  they  raised,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  pro- 
cured them  a  more  lucrative  return.  He  knows 
that  our  expenditure  purchased  commerce  and 
conquest :  theirs  acquired  nothing  but  defeat  and 
bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  war.  Next  follow  those  he  entertains 
on  that  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Paris  upon  the 
whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed,  if  his  account 
of  the  war  be  just,  he  might  have  spared  himself 
all  further  trouble.  The  rest  is  drawn  on  as  an 
inevitable  conclusion.*  If  the  house  of  Bourbon 
had  the  advantage,  she  must  give  the  law ;  and 
the  peace,  though  it  were  much  worse  than  it  is, 
had  still  been  a  good  one.  But,  as  the  world  is 
yet  deluded  on  the  state  of  tliat  war,  other  argu- 
ments are  necessary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my 
opinion  very  ill  supplied  them.  He  tells  of  many 
things  we  have  got,  and  of  which  he  has  made 
out  a  kind  of  bill.  This  matter  may  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  if  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  requisites  of  a  good  peace  under  some 
plain  distinct  heads.  I  apprehend  they  may  be 
reduced  to  these :  1.  Stability;  2.  Indemnifica- 
tion ;  3.  Alliance. 

As  to  the  first,  the  author  more  than  obscurely 
hints  in  several  places,  that  he  thinks  the  peace  not 
likely  to  last.  However,  he  does  furnish  a  secu- 
rity ;  a  security,  in  any  light,  I  fear,  but  insufii- 
cient ;  on  his  hypothesis,  surely  a  very  odd  one : 
t  "  By  stipulating  for  the  entire  possession  of  the 

continent,  (says  he,)  the  restored  French  islands 

are  become  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
*'  British  empire ;  and  the  good  faith  of  France  in 
**  observing  the  treaty  guaranteed  by  the  value  at 
"  which  she  estimates  their  possession."  This  au- 
thor soon  grows  weary  of  his  principles.  They 
seldom  last  him  for  two  pages  together.  When 
the  advantages  of  the  war  were  to  be  depreciated, 
then  the  loss  of  tlie  ultramarine  colonies  lightened 
the  expences  of  France,  facilitated  her  remittances, 
and  therefore  her  colonists  put  them  into  our  hands. 
According  to  this  author*s  system,  the  actual  pos- 
session of  those  colonies  ought  to  give  us  little  or 
no  advantage  in  the  negociation  for  peace ;  and 
yet  the  chance  of  possessing  them  on  a  future  oc- 
casion gives  a  perfect  security  for  the  preservation 
of  that  peace,  t  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah, 
if  it  did  not  serve  Spain,  rather  distressed  England, 
says  our  author.  ^  But  the  molestation  which  her 
galleons  may  sufier  from  our  station  in  Pensacola 
gives  us  advantages,  for  which  we  were  not  allow- 
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ed  to  credit  the  nation  for  the  Havannah  itself;  a 
place  surely  full  as  well  situated  for  every  external 
purpose  as  Pensacola,  and  of  more  internal  benefit 
than  ten  thousand  Pensacolas. 

The  author  sets  very  little  by  conquests ;  ||  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  he  makes  Uiem  so  very  lightly. 
On  this  subject  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty imagmable.  We  have,  according  to  him, 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  take  possession,  when- 
ever we  tliink  proper,  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
settlements.  It  were  better  that  he  had  examined 
a  little  what  advantage  the  peace  gave  us  towards 
the  invasion  of  these  colonies,  which  we  did  not 
possess  before  the  peace.  It  would  not  have  been 
amiss  if  he  had  consulted  the  publick  experience, 
and  our  commanders,  concerning  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  those  conquests  on  which  he  is  pleased  to 
found  our  security.  And  if,  after  all,  he  should  have 
discovered  them  to  be  so  very  sure,  and  so  very 
easy,  he  might  at  least,  to  preserve  consistency, 
have  looked  a  few  pages  back,  and  (no  unpleasing 
thing  to  him)  listened  to  himself,  where  he  says, 
'*  that  the  most  successful  enterprise  could  not 
**  compensate  to  the  nation  for  the  waste  of  its  peo- 
**  pie,  by  carrying  on  war  in  unhealthy  climates. **f 
A  position  which  he  repeats  again,  page  9. — 
So  that,  according  to  himself,  his  security  is  not 
worth  the  suit ;  according  to  fact,  he  has  only  a 
chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance,  of  getting 
at  it ;  and  therefore,  according  to  reason,  the 
giving  up  the  most  valuable  of  all  possessions,  in 
hopes  to  conquer  them  back,  under  any  advantage 
of  situation,  is  the  most  ridiculous  security  that 
ever  was  imagined  for  the  peace  of  a  nation.  It 
is  true  his  friends  did  not  give  up  Canada ;  they 
could  not  give  up  every  thing ;  let  us  make  the 
most  of  it.  We  nave  Canada,  we  know  its  value. 
We  have  not  the  French  any  longer  to  fight  in 
North  America;  and  from  tliis  circumstance  we 
derive  considerable  advantages.  But  here  let  me 
rest  a  little.  The  author  touches  upon  a  string 
which  sounds  under  his  fingers  but  a  tremulous 
and  melancholy  note.  North  America  was  once 
indeed  a  great  strength  to  tliis  nation,  in  opportu- 
nity of  ports,  in  ships,  in  provisions,  in  men.  We 
found  her  a  sound,  an  active,  a  vigorous  member 
of  the  empire.  I  hope,  by  wise  management,  she 
will  again  become  so.  But  one  of  our  capital  pre- 
sent misfortunes  is  her  discontent  and  disobedi- 
ence. To  which  of  the  author's  favourites  this 
discontent  is  owing,  we  all  know  but  too  suffi- 
ciently. It  would  be  a  dismal  event,  if  this  foun- 
dation of  his  security,  and  indeed  of  all  our  publick 
strength,  should,  in  reality,  become  our  weakness ; 
and  if  all  the  powers  of  this  empire,  which  ought 
to  fall  with  a  compacted  weight  upon  the  head  of 
our  enemies,  should  be  dissipated  and  distracted  by 
a  jealous  vigilance,  or  by  hostile  attempts  upon 
one  anotlier.  Ten  Canadas  cannot  restore  that 
security  for  the  peace,  and  for  every  tiling  valu- 
able to  this  country,  which  we  have  lost  alons:  witli 
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the  affection  and  the  obedience  of  our  colonies. 
He  is  the  wise  minister,  he  is  the  true  friend  to 
Britain,  who  shall  be  able  to  restore  it. 

To  return  to  the  security  for  the  peace.  The 
author  tells  us,  that  the  original  great  purposes  of 
the  war  were  more  than  accomplished  by  the  treaty. 
Surely  he  has  experience  and  reading  enough  to 
know,  tliat,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  events  may 
happen,  that  render  its  original  very  far  from 
being  its  principal  purpose.  This  original  may 
dwindle  by  circumstances,  so  as  to  become  not  a 
purpose  of  the  second  or  even  the  third  magni- 
tude. I  trust  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  cases  for  its  illustration.  In 
that  war,  as  soon  as  Spain  entered  into  the  quar- 
rel, the  security  of  North  America  was  no  longer 
the  sole  nor  the  foremost  object.  The  Family  Com- 
pact had  been  1  know  not  how  long  before  in  agi- 
tation. But  then  it  was  that  we  saw  produced 
into  daylight  and  action  the  most  odious  and  most 
formidable  of  all  the  conspiracies  against  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  that  ever  has  been  framed.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  the  first  fruits  of  that  league ; 
and  a  security  against  that  league  ought  to  have 
been  the  fundamental  point  of  a  pacification  with 
the  powers  who  compose  it.  We  had  materials  in 
our  hands  to  have  constructed  that  security  in  such 
a  manner  as  never  to  be  shaken.  But  how  did 
the  virtuous  and  able  men  of  our  author  labour 
for  this  great  end  ?  They  took  no  one  step  to- 
wards it.  On  the  contrary  they  countenanced, 
and,  indeed,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  them,  recog- 
nized it  in  all  its  parts ;  for  our  plenipotentiary 
treated  with  those  who  acted  for  the  two  crowns, 
as  if  they  had  been  different  ministers  of  the  same 
monarch.  The  Spanish  minister  received  his  in- 
structions, not  from  Madrid,  but  from  Versailles. 

This  was  not  hid  from  our  ministers  at  home, 
and  the  discovery  ought  to  have  alarmed  them,  if 
the  good  of  their  country  had  been  the  object  of 
their  anxiety.  They  could  not  but  have  seen  that 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  melted  down  into 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  But  they  thought  tliis 
circumstance  an  advantage ;  as  it  enabled  them 
to  go  through  with  their  work  the  more  expedi- 
tiously. Expedition  was  every  thing  to  them ; 
because  France  might  happen  during  a  protracted 
negociation  to  discover  the  great  imposition  of  our 
victories. 

In  the  same  spirit  they  negociatcd  the  terms  of 
the  peace.  If  it  were  thought  advisable  not  to 
take  any  positive  security  from  Spain,  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  policy  dictated  that  the  bur- 
then of  the  cessions  ought  to  fall  upon  France ; 
and  that  every  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  fa- 
vour should  bis  given  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not, 
on  her  part,  have  executed  a  capital  article  in  the 
family  compact,  which  obliged  her  to  compensate 
the  losses  of  France.  At  least  she  could  not  do  it 
in  America  ;  for  she  was  expressly  precluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory 
or  giving  any  advantage  in  trade  to  that  power. 
What  did  our  ministers  ?  They  took  from  Spain 
the  territory  of  Florida,  an  object  of  no  value 


except  to  phew  our  dispositions  to  be  quite  equal 
at  least  towards  both  powers ;  and  they  enabled 
France  to  compensate  Spain  by  the  gift  of  Loui- 
siana ;  loading  us  with  all  the  harshness,  leaving 
the  act  of  kindness  with  France,  and  opening 
thereby  a  door  to  the  fulfilling  of  this  the  most 
consolidating  article  of  the  family  compact.  Ac- 
cordingly that  dangerous  league,  thus  abetted  and 
authorized  by  the  English  ministry  without  an 
attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any  way,  or  in  any  of 
its  parts,  exists  to  this  hour;  and  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  every  hour  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

As  to  the  second  component  of  a  good  peace,. 
compensation^  I  have  but  little  trouble ;  the  author 
has  said  nothing  upon  that  head.  He  has  nothing 
to  say.  After  a  war  of  such  expence,  this  ought 
to  have  been  a  capital  consideration.  But  on  what 
he  has  been  so  prudently  silent,  I  think  it  is  right 
to  speak  plainly.  All  our  new  acquisitions  toge- 
ther, at  this  time,  scarce  afford  matter  of  revenue,, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  their  establishments  ;  not  one  shilling 
towards  the  reduction  of  our  debt.  Guadaloupe 
or  Martinico  alone  would  have  given  us  material 
aid ;  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  navigation.  A  good  ministry  would 
have  considered  how  a  renewal  of  the  Assiento 
might  have  been  obtained.  We  had  as  much  right 
to  ask  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  We  had  incomparably  more  in  our  hands 
to  purchase  it.  Floods  of  treasure  would  have 
poured  into  this  kingdom  from  such  a  source ;  and, 
under  proper  management,  no  small  part  of  it 
would  have  taken  a  publick  direction,  and  have 
fructified  an  exhausted  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  instead  of 
flying  from  a  treaty,  which,  though  he  now  de- 
fends, he  could  not  approve,  and  would  not  op- 
pose; if  he,  instead  of  shifting  into  an  ofhce, 
which  removed  him  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
treaty,  had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  di- 
rector, acquired  for  us  these,  or  any  of  these,  ob- 
jects, the  possession  of  Guadaloupe  or  Martinico, 
or  the  renewal  of  the  Assiento,  he  might  have  held 
his  head  high  in  his  country ;  because  he  would 
have  performed  real  service  ;  ten  thousand  times 
more  real  service,  than  all  the  economy  of  which 
this  writer  is  perpetually  talking,  or  all  the  little 
tricks  of  finance  which  the  expertest  juggler  of 
the  treasury  can  practise,  could  amount  to  in  a 
thousand  years.  But  the  occasion  is  lost;  the 
time  is  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

As  to  the  third  requisite,  alliance,  there  too  the 
author  is  silent.  What  strength  of  that  kind  did 
they  acquire  ?  They  got  no  one  new  ally ;  they 
stript  the  enemy  of  not  a  single  old  one.  They 
disgusted  (how  justly,  or  unjustly,  matters  not) 
every  ally  we  had ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
we  stand  friendless  in  Europe.  But  of  this  naked 
condition  of  their  country  I  know  some  people 
are  not  ashamed.  They  have  their  system  of  po- 
liticks ;  our  ancestors  grew  great  by  another.  In 
this  manner  these  virtuous  men  concluded   the 
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peace;  and  their  practice  is  only  consonant  to 
their  tbcorv. 

Many  things  more  might  be  observed  on  this 
carious  bead  of  our  author's  speculations.  But, 
taking  leave  of  what  the  writer  says  in  his  serious 
part,  if  he  be  serious  in  any  part,  1  shall  only  just 
point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleasantry.  No  man,  I 
believe,  ever  denied  that  the  time  for  making 
peace  is  that  in  which  the  best  terms  may  be  ob- 
tained. But  what  that  time  is,  together  with  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it,  we  are  to  judge  by 
seeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  our  advantages, 
and  to  our  necessities,  have  been  actually  obtained. 
—Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  question,  to  which 
the  author  ought  to  have  set  his  shoulders  in 
earnest.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  slips  out  of  the 
harness  by  a  jest ;  and  sneeringly  tells  us,  that,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  know  the  secrets  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets,*  and  that  par- 
liament was  pleased  to  approve  the  treaty  of  peace 
without  calling  for  the  correspondence  concerning 
it.  How  just  tliis  sarcasm  on  that  parliament  may 
be,  I  say  not ;  but  how  becoming  in  the  author,  I 
lea%'e  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  the  author  proceeds  to  state  our  debt, 
and  the  interest  which  it  carried,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  unfairness  and  inaccuracy,  how- 
ever, which  distinguish  all  his  assertions,  and  all  his 
calculations.  To  detect  every  fallacy,  and  rectify 
every  mistake,  would  be  endless.  It  will  be  enough 
to  point  out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  shew  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  place  any  thing  like  an  implicit 
trust  in  such  a  writer. 

The  interest  of  debt  contrsft^ted  during  the  war 
is  stated  by  the  author  at  2,614,892/.  The  par- 
ticulars appear  in  pages  14  and  15.  Among  them 
is  stated  the  unfunded  debt,  9,975,017/.  supposed 
to  carry  interest  on  a  medium  at  3  per  cent,  which 
amounto  to  299,250/.  We  are  referred  to  the 
Considerations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  the 
Kingdom  J  p.  22,  for  the  particulars  of  that  un- 
funded debt.  Turn  to  the  work,  and  to  the  place 
referred  to  by  the  author  himself,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  a  clear  detection  of  a  capital  fallacy 
of  thu  article  in  his  account.  You  will  there  see 
that  tliis  unfunded  debt  consists  of  the  nine  fol- 
lowing articles:  the  remaining  subsidy  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  remaining  dedommage- 
ment  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  the  German 
demands;  the  army  and  ordnance  extraordina- 
ries ;  the  dcficiences  of  grants  and  funds ;  Mr. 
Touchett's  claim ;  the  debts  due  to  Nova  Scotia 

*  .Something  bowerer  has  tnntpired  in  the  quarrels  amonc 
fnoae  crmcemed  in  that  trattsa4nion.  It  seems  the  good  Gtmims 
of  Britain,  so  mnch  Taanted  by  our  author,  did  his  dutr  noblv. 
Whilst  we  were  gaining  such  advantages,  the  court  of  France 
waui  astonished  at  our  concessions.  "  J'ai  apport£  k  Versailles. 
^il  taA  vrai.  les  Ratillcaiions  du  Roi  d'Angleterre  a  vostre 
*•  grand  Homuememt,  et  i  ceM  de  bUn  tmdrtM.  Je  dois  cela 
"  au  boota  du  Roi  d'Angleterre.  k  celles  de  Milord  Bute,  k 
-  Mons.  le  Corote  de  Virjr.  k  Mons.  le  Due  de  Nivemois.  et 
"  en  fin  k  moo  scavolr  faire."  Lettres,  &c.  du  Cher.  D'Eoo, 
P-  51. 

t "  The  navy  bills  are  not  due  till  six  months  after  they  have 
••  hem  isvued ;  six  months  abio  of  the  seamen's  wases  br  act  of 
**  parliament  must  be,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rules  prescribed 
"  by  that  art,  twelve  months  waires  generally,  and  often  much 
are  retaiocdi  and  there  has  Xncetk  besides  at  all  times  a  | 


and  Barbadoes;  Exchequer  bills;  and  Navy 
debt.  The  extreme  fallacv  of  this  state  cannot 
escape  any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
compare  the  interest  money,  with  which  he  affirms 
us  to  have  been  loaded,  in  his  State  of  the  Nation, 
with  the  items  of  the  principal  debt  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  Considerations.  The  reader  must  ob- 
serve, that  of  this  long  list  of  nine  articles,  only 
two,  the  exchequer  bills,  and  part  of  the  navy 
debt,  carried  any  interest  at  all.  The  first  amount- 
ed to  1, 800,000/. ;  and  this  undoubtedly  carried 
interest.    The  whole  navy  debt  indeed  amounted 

m 

to  4,576,915/. ;  but  of  this  only  ^part  carried 
interest.  The  author  of  the  Considerations,  &c, 
labours  to  prove  this  very  point  in  p.  18 ;  and 
Mr.  G.  has  always  defended  himself  upon  the 
same  ground,  for  the  insufficient  provision  he  made 
for  the  discharge  of  that  debL  The  reader  may 
see  their  own  authority  for  it.t 

Mr.  G.  did  in  fact  provide  no  more  than 
2,150,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  these  bills  in  two 
years.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these  gentle- 
men would  lay  their  heads  together,  that  they 
would  consider  well  this  matter,  and  agree  upon 
something.  For  when  the  scanty  provi»on  made 
for  the  unfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated,  then  we 
are  told  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  that  debt  which 
carries  interest.  But  when  the  publick  is  to  be 
represented  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  before  us  in 
dreadful  colours,  then  we  are  to  be  told  that  the 
unfunded  debt  is  within  a  trifle  of  ten  millions, 
and  so  large  a  portion  of  it  carries  interest  that  we 
must  not  compute  less  than  3  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  650,000/. 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  navy  debt.  This  sam 
could  not  be  applied  solely  to  the  discharge  of  bilb 
carrying  interest ;  because  part  of  the  debt  due  on 
seamen's  wages  roust  have  bc^n  paid,  and  some  bills 
carried  no  interest  at  all.  Notwithstanding  this, 
we  find  by  an  account  of  the  Journals  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  the  following  session,  that  the  navy 
debt  carrying  interest  was,  on  the  3 1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1764,  no  more  than  1,687,442/.  I  am  sure 
therefore  that  I  admit  too  much  when  I  admit  the 
navy  debt  carrying  interest,  after  the  creation  of 
the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763,  to  have  been 
2,200,000/.  Add  the  exchequer  bills ;  and  the 
whole  unfunded  debt  carrying  interest  will  be  four 
millions  instead  of  ten ;  and  the  annual  interest 
paid  for  it  at  4  per  cent,  will  be  160,000/.  instead 
of  299,2*50/.     An  errour  of  no  small  magnitude, 


large  arrear  of  pay.  which,  though  kept  in  the  account,  couM 
never  be  claimed,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  due  havhig  left 
neither  aasitmees  nor  representatives.  The  fwectse  amount  of 
such  sums  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  less  than  13  or  14  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  31st 
Dec  I7M,  when  the  navy  debt  was  reduced  nearlT  as  low  a»  it 
could  be.  it  still  amounted  to  1.395,5671.  I8s.  lli^l.  consistiD^ 
chiefly  of  articles  which  could  not  then  be  discharged ;  such  ar- 
ticles will  be  larger  now,  in  proportion  to  the  encrease  of  the 
establishment  -,  and  an  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
them  in  judgint?  of  the  state  of  the  navy  debt,  tixNigh  they  are  not 
distinguishable  in  the  account  In  providing  for  Uiat  which  is 
pavable.  the  principal  object  of  the  legislature  is  always  to  dis- 
charge the  btlls,  for  they  are  the  greatest  articte ;  they  bear  m 
interest  of  4  per  cent. ;  and.  when  the  quantity  of  them  is  lanr, 
they  are  a  heavy  incumbrance  upoo  aD  money  traoBactkns^** 
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and  which  could  not  have  been  owing  to  inadver- 
tency. 

Tlie  misrepresentation  of  the  encrease  of  the 
peace  establishment  is  still  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  interest  of  the  unfunded  debt.  The 
encrease  is  great  undoubtedly.  However,  the 
author  finds  no  fault  with  it,  and  urges  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  argument  to  support  the  strange  chime- 
rical proposals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  close  of  his 
work  for  the  encrease  of  revenue.  The  greater  he 
made  that  establishment,  the  stronger  he  expected 
to  stand  in  argument :  but,  whatever  he  expected 
or  proposed,  he  should  have  stated  the  matter 
fairly.  He  tells  us  that  this  establishment  is  nearly 
1,500,000/.  more  than  it  was  in  1752,  1753,  and 
other  years  of  peace.  This  he  has  done  in  his 
usual  manner,  by  assertion,  without  troubling  him- 
self either  with  proof  or  probability.  For  he  has 
not  given  us  any  state  of  the  peace  establishment 
in  the  years  1753  and  1754,  the  time  which  he 
means  to  compare  with  the  present.  As  I  am 
obliged  to  force  him  to  that  precision,  from  which 
he  sdways  flies  as  from  his  most  dangerous  enemy, 
I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  search  the  Journals  in 
the  period  between  the  two  last  wars :  and  1  find 
that  the  peace  establishment,  consisting  of  the  navy, 
the  ordnance,  and  the  several  incidental  expences, 
amounted  to  2,346,594/.  Now  is  this  writer 
wild  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  1764  and  the  subsequent  years,  made  up 
from  the  same  articles,  is  3,800,000/.  and  up- 
wards ?  His  assertion  however  goes  to  this.  But 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  him  in  this 
'gross  mistake,  and  from  an  authority  he  cannot 
refuse,  from  his  favourite  work,  and  standing  au- 
thority, the  Considerations.  We  find  there,  p.  43,* 
the  peace  establishment  of  1764  and  1765  stated  at 
3,609,700/.  This  is  near  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  less  than  that  given  in  The  State  of  the 
Nation.  But  even  from  this,  in  order  to  render 
the  articles  which  compose  the  peace  establishment 
in  the  two  periods  correspondent,  (for  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  compared,)  we  must  deduct  first, 
his  articles  of  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt, 
which  amount  to  300,000/.  They  certainly  are 
no  part  of  the  establishment ;  nor  are  they  included 
in  that  sum,  which  I  have  stated  above  for  the 
establisliment  in  the  time  of  the  former  peace.  If 
they  were  proper  to  be  stated  at  all,  they  ought  to 
be  stated  in  both  accounts.  We  must  also  deduct 
the  deficiencies  of  funds,  202,400/.  These  de- 
ficiencies are  the  difference  between  the  interest 
charged  on  the  publick  for  monies  borrowed,  and 
the  prxxluce  of  the  taxes  laid  for  the  discharge  of 
that  interest.  Annual  provision  is  indeed  to  be 
made  for  them  by  parliament :  but  in  the  enquiry 
before  us,  which  is  only  what  charge  is  brought 

•  NaTT i4«).9no 

Amy 1.?K.25 

OrdiMnce 174,600 

The  fbur  American  govemments      ...  l9,9no 

General  survey*  in  America      ....  1,600 

Foondlimr  Hoapital 38.000 

To  the  African  eommittee 13,000 

Carried  ap    •   2,065,800 


on  the  publick  by  interest  paid  or  to  be  paid  for 
money  borrowed,  the  utmost  that  the  author 
should  do,  is  to  bring  into  the  account  the  full 
interest  for  all  that  money.  This  he  has  done  in 
p.  15;  and  he  repeats  it  in  p.  18,  the  very  page 
I  am  now  examining,  2,614,892/.  To  compre- 
hend afterwards  in  the  peace  establishment  the 
deficiency  of  the  fund  created  for  payment  of  that 
interest,  would  be  laying  twice  to  the  account  of 
tlie  war  part  of  the  same  sum.  Suppose  ten  mil- 
lions borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  fund  for  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  to  produce  no  more  than 
200,000/.  The  whole  annual  charge  on  the  pub- 
lick is  400,000/.  It  can  be  no  more.  But  to 
charge  the  interest  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and 
then  the  deficiency  in  the  other,  would  be  charg- 
ing 600,000/.  The  deficiency  of  funds  must 
therefore  be  also  deducted  from  the  peace  establish- 
ment in  the  Considerations ;  and  tlien  the  peace 
establishment  in  that  author  will  be  reduced  to  the 
same  articles  with  those  included  in  tlie  sum  1  have 
already  mentioned  for  the  peace  establishment  be^ 
fore  the  last  war,  in  the  year  1753,  and  1754. 


Peace  establishment  in  the  Considera- 
tions -         -         -         -         - 

Deduct  deficiency  of  land 

and  malt  -         -    300,000 

Ditto  of  funds        -        -    203,400 


£. 
3,609,700 


502,400 


3,107,300 

Peace  establishment  before  tlie  late 
war,  in  which  no  deficiencies  of 
land  and  malt,  or  funds  are  in- 
cluded        2,346,594 


Difference     -  £.  760,706 


Being  about  half  the  sum  which  our  author  has 
been  pleased  to  suppose  it. 

Let  us  put  the  whole  together.     The   autlior 
states, 

Difference  of  peace  establishment  be- 
fore and  since  the  war  -         -    1 ,500,000 

Interest  of   debt  contracted  by   the 

war 2,614,892 


Carried  over      «    4,114,892 


£. 

Brought  up    -    2,965,800 
For  the  civil  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Africa       .V»0 

Militia -       -       !«>.«» 

Deficiency  ofland  and  malt      ...       -      -W^ 

DeflciencT  of  fbnds ^iSSi 

Extraordmaries  of  the  army  and  navy     -  39,fno 

Total   •    £.3,000.700 
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Brought  over  -  £.4,114,892 

The  real  difference  in  the  . 

peace  establishment  is    -    760,706 

The  actual  interest  of  the 
funded  debt,  including 
that  charged  on  the 
sinking  fund -2,315,642 

The  actual  inte- 
rest of  unfund- 
ed debt  at  most     160,000 


Total  interest  of  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  war      -      2,475,642 


Encrease  of  peace  establishments,  and 

interest  of  new  debt    -         -        -    3,236,348 


Errour  of  the  author    -  £.  878,544 

It  is  true,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  have 
been  found  considerably  greater  than  the  author 
of  the  Considerations  was  pleased  to  foretel  they 
would  be.  The  author  of  The  Present  State 
avails  himself  of  that  encrease,  and,  finding  it  suit 
his  purpose,  sets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  times.  If  tliis  is  allowed 
him,  his  errour  perhaps  may  be  reduced  to  700,000/. 
But  I  doubt  the  author  of  the  Considerations  will 
not  thank  him  for  admitting  200,000/.  and  up- 
wards, as  the  peace  establishment  for  extraordi- 
naries, when  that  author  has  so  much  laboured  to 
confine  them  within  35,000/. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  fallacies  of  the 
author.  To  break  the  thread  of  my  discourse  as 
little  as  possible,  I  have  thrown  into  the  margin 
many  instances,  though  God  knows  far  from  the 
whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  and 
want  of  common  care.  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  take  some  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off 
from  any  authority  this  writer  may  have ;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  deference  which  careless  men 
are  apt  to  pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his 
accounts,  and  marshalls  his  figures,  in  perfect 
confidence  that  their  correctness 'will  never  be  ex- 
amined.* 

However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take 
his  state  of  it.  The  debt  was  and  is  enormous. 
The  war  was  expensive.  The  best  economy  had 
not  perhaps  been  used.  But  I  must  observe,  that 
war  and  economy  are  things  not  easily  reconciled ; 
and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony 
in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  management,  and 

•  Upon  the  money  borrowed  in  I7G0,  the  premium  of  one  pfr 
cent,  was  for  21  vears,  not  for  20 ;  this  annuity  has  been  paid  eipht 
years  instead  of  seven ;  the  sum  paid  is  therefore  640,000/.  instead 
of  400,000/. ;  the  remaining  term  is  worth  10  years  and  a  quarter 
instead  of  I]  years  ;1  its  value  is  820,000/.  instead  of  890,000/. ; 
and  the  whole  value  of  that  premium  is  1,460,0001.  instead  of 
1,440,000/.  The  like  errours  are  observable  in  his  computation  on 
the  additional  capital  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  loan  of  that  year. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  loan  of  1702,  the  author  computes  on  five 

Sears  payment  instead  of  six ;  and  savs  in  express  terms,  that 
ike  a  from  19,  and  there  remain  la  These  are  not  errours  of  the 
pen  or  the  press ;  the  several  computations  pursued  in  this  part 
of  the  work  with  great  diligence  and  earnestness  prove  them 
errours  upon  much  deliberation.  Thus  the  premiums  in  17.10  are 
cast  up  90,000/.  too  little,  an  errour  in  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic. 


%  S«c  Smart  aad  Dc  r  oivrc. 


in  the  end  the  worst  economy  in  the  world, 
hazarding  the  total  loss  of  all  the  charge  incurred, 
and  of  every  thing  along  with  it. 

But  cui  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt  ?  Has  the 
author  given  a  single  light  towards  any  material 
reduction  of  it?  Not  a  glimmering.  We  shall  see 
in  its  place  what  sort  of  thing  be  proposes.  But 
before  he  commences  his  operations,  in  order  to 
scare  the  publick  imagination,  he  raises  by  art  ma- 
gick  a  thick  mist  before  our  eyes,  through  which 
glare  the  most  ghastly  and  horrible  phantoms. 

Hunc  igitur  ferrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necesse  est, 
Non  radii  solit^  neque  Ivcida  tela  diei 
Discutianty  ted  natura  species  ratioque. 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright 
into  which  he  has  put  us,  appreciate  those  dreadful 
and  deformed  gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit 
the  joyless  regions  of  an  imagination  fruitful  in 
nothing  but  the  production  of  monsters. 

His  whole  representation  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
posed operation  of  our  debt,  upon  our  manufac- 
tures, and  our  trade.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  a 
certain  supposed  deamess  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  must  compel  our  manufacturers  to  emigrate 
to  cheaper  countries,  particularly  to  France,  and 
with  them  the  manufacture.  Thence  consumption 
declining,  and  with  it  revenue.  He  will  not  per- 
mit the  real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be  estimated 
so  high  as  2,500,000/. ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt  to  foreigners  carries  off  1,500,000/.  of  that 
balance.  France  is  not  in  the  same  condition. 
Then  follows  his  wailings  and  lamentings,  which 
he  renews  over  and  over,  according  to  his  custom 
— a  declining  trade,  and  decreasing  specie— on 
the  point  of  becoming  tributary  to  France— of 
losing  Ireland— of  having  the  colonies  torn  away 
from  us. 

The  first  thing  upon  which  I  shall  observe  is,t 
what  he  takes  for  granted  as  the  clearest  of  all  pro- 
positions, the  emigration  of  our  manufacturers  to 
France.  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  assertion  is 
totally  groundless,  and  I  challenge  the  author  to 
bring  any  sort  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper 
in  France,  that  is,  to  be  had  for  less  specie,  wages 
are  proportionably  lower.  No  manufacturer,  let 
the  living  be  what  it  will,  was  ever  known  to  flv 
for  refuge  to  low  wages.  Money  is  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  him.  Accordingly  our  wages  at- 
tract artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
two  shillings  to  one  shilling,  is  a  fall  in  all  men's 
imaginations,  which  no  calculation  upon  a  differ- 

"  The  annuities  borrowed  in  175«  and  1758  are,"  sajri  be,  **  to 
"continue  till  redeemed  by  parliament."  He  does  not  take 
notice  that  the  first  are  irredeemable  till  February  1771.  the  odier 
till  July  1783.  In  this  the  amount  of  the  premiums  is  computed 
on  the  time  which  they  have  run.  Weakly  and  ignorantly ;  (or 
he  might  have  added  to  this,  and  strensthened  his  fuxument,  such 
as  it  is,  by  charging  also  the  value  of  the  additional  one  per  cent 
from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote,  to  at  least  that  day  on  which 
these  annuities  become  redeemable.  To  make  ample  amends, 
however,  he  has  added  to  the  premiums  of  15  per  cent,  in  1759, 
and  three  per  cent,  in  ITflO,  the  annuity  paid  for  them  aincc  their 
commencement ;  the  fallacy  of  which  is  manifest ;  for  the  premi- 
ums in  these  cases  can  be  neither  more  nor  lea  than  the  additional 
capital  for  which  the  publick  stan.ls  engaged,  and  i»  just  the  same 
whether  five  or  500  vears  annuity  has  been  paid  for  it  In  private 
life,  no  man  persuades  himself  that  he  has  borrowed  200/.  beoiuse 
he  happens  to  have  paid  90  years  interest  on  a  loan  of  1001. 
t  P.  30,  31i  32. 
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ince  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  com> 
)ensate.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  a  French 
irtificer  is  better  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  warmed, 
han  one  in  England ;  for  that  is  tlie  sense,  and 
he  only  sense,  of  living  cheaper.  If,  in  truth  and 
act,  our  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all  these  respects 
IS  one  in  the  same  state  in  France — how  stands  the 
natter  in  point  of  opinion  and  prejudice,  the 
;prings  by  which  people  in  that  class  of  life  are 
chiefly  actuated  ?  The  idea  of  our  common  people 
concerning  French  living  is  dreadful ;  altogether 
is  dreadful  as  our  author's  can  possibly  be  of  the 
;tate  of  his  own  country ;  a  way  of  thinking  that 
xrill  hardly  ever  prevail  on  them  to  desert  to 
France.* 

But,  leaving  tlie  author's  speculations,  the  fact 
s,  tliat  they  have  not  deserted ;  and  of  course  the 
nanufacture  cannot  be  departed,  or  departing, 
vith  them.  I  am  not  indeed  able  to  get  at  all  the 
letails  of  our  manufactures ;  though,  I  think,  I 
lave  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  Uiat  purpose  as 
>ur  author.  Some  I  have  by  me ;  and  they  do 
lot  hitherto,  thank  God,  support  the  author's 
complaint,  unless  a  vast  encrease  of  the  quantity 
>f  goods  manufactured  be  a  proof  of  losing  the 
nanufacture.  On  a  view  of  the  registers  in  the 
tVest-riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  three  years  before 
he  war,  and  for  the  three  last,  it  appears,  that 
he  quantities  of  cloths  entered  were  as  follows  : 


Pi«ce«  broad. 

Pteon  narrow. 

1752, 

60,724 

72,442 

1753, 

55,358 

71,618 

1754, 

56,070 

72,394 

172,152 


216,454 


PiccM  broad. 

Pleeaa  narrow. 

1765, 

-     54,660 

-     77,419 

1766, 

-     72,575 

-     78,893 

1767, 

-  102,428 

-     78,819 

3  years,  ending  1767, 
3  years,  ending  1754, 


229,663 
172,152 


Encrease,     57,511 


235,131 
216,454 

18,677 


In  this  manner  this  capital  branch  of  manufac- 
:ure  has  encreased,  under  the  encrease  of  taxes ; 
md  this  not  from  a  declining,  but  from  a  greatly 
flourishing,  period  of  commerce.  I  may  say  the 
lame  on  the  best  authority  of  the  fabrick  of  thin 
^oods  at  Halifax ;  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale;  and 
3f  that  infinite  variety  of  admirable  manufactures 
that  grow  and  extend  every  year  among  the 
spirited,  inventive,  and  enterprising  traders  of 
Manchester. 

A  trade  sometimes  seems  to  perish  when  it  only 
ussumes  a  different  form.    Thus  the  coarsest  wool- 

*  In  a  courae  of  yean  a  few  manufacturers  have  been  tempted 
ibroad,  not  hj  cheap  living,  but  by  immense  premiums,  to  set  up 
IS  masten»  and  to  introduce  tlie  manufacture.  This  must  happen 


lens  were  formerly  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
Russia.  The  Russians  now  supply  themselves  with 
these  goods.  But  the  export  thither  of  finer  cloths 
has  encreased  in  proportion  as  the  other  has  de- 
clined. Possibly  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  may 
have  felt  something  like  a  languor  in  business. 
Objects  like  trade  and  manufacture,  which  the  very 
attempt  to  confine  would  certainly  destroy,  fre- 
quently change  their  place ;  and  therebv,  far  from 
being  lost,  are  often  highly  improved.  Thus  some 
manufactures  have  decayed  in  the  west  and  south, 
which  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  shoots 
when  transplanted  into  the  north.  And  here  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  by,  though  the  author  has  said 
nothing  upon  it,  the  vast  addition  to  the  mass  of 
British  trade,  which  has  l>een  made  by  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Paisley  and  all  the  adjacent  country  ? 
has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly  aspect  ond  fades 
Hippocratica  which  the  false  diagnostick  of  our 
state  physician  has  given  to  our  trade  in  general  ? 
Has  he  not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  such  mag- 
nitude even  in  their  cradle  which  are  set  up  on 
the  Carron,  and  which  at  the  same  time  have 
drawn  nothing  from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or 
Wolverhampton  ? 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  shew  the  en*- 
tire  falsity  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  decline 
of  our  manufactures.  But  every  step  we  advance, 
this  matter  clears  up  more ;  and  the  false  terrours 
of  the  author  are  dissipated,  and  fade  away  as  the 
light  appears.  *^  The  trade  and  manufactures  of 
**  this  country  (says  he)  going  to  ruin,  and  a  di- 
"  minution  of  our  revenue  from  consumption  must 
**  attend  the  loss  of  so  many  seamen  and  artificers." 
Nothing  more  true  than  the  general  observation  : 
nothing  more  false  than  its  application  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. Let  the  revenue  on  consumption 
speak  for  itself : 

£. 
Average  of  net  excise,  since  the  new 

duties,  three  years  ending  1767,  -  4,590,734 
Ditto  before  the   new  duties,  three 

years  ending  1759,      -        -        -    3,261,694 


Average  encrease. 


£.1,329,040 


Here  is  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  immense  encrease.  This  is  owing,  I  shall  be 
told,  to  the  new  duties,  which  may  encrease  the 
total  bulk,  but  at  the  same  time  may  make  some 
diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  old.  Were  this 
the  fact,  it  would  be  far  from  supporting  the 
author*s  complaint.  It  might  have  proved  that  the 
burthen  lay  rather  too  heavy ;  but  it  would  never 
prove  that  the  revenue  from  consumption  was  im- 
paired, which  it  was  his  business  to  do.  But  what 
is  the  real  fkct  ?  Let  us  take,  as  the  best  instance 
for  the  purpose,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary 

in  every  country  eminent  for  the  skill  of  its  artificers,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  taxes  and  the  price  of  provisions. 
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and  temporary  excise  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  object  is  that  of  most 
of  the  new  impositions,  from  two  averages,  each  of 
eight  years. 

Average,  first  period,  eight  years, 

ending  1754,  -         -         -  525,317 

Ditto,  second  period,  eight  years, 

ending  1767,  -         -  538,542 


Encrease 


£.     13,225 


I  have  taken  these  averages  as  including  in  each  a 
war  and  a  peace  period ;  the  first  before  the  im- 
position of  the  new  duties,  the  other  since  those 
raipositions ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  the  oldest 
branch  of  the  revenue  from  consumption.  Besides 
the  acquisition  of  so  much  new,  this  article,  to 
speak  of  no  other,  has  rather  encreased  under  the 
pressure  of  all  those  additional  taxes  to  which  the 
author  is  pleased  to  attribute  its  destruction.  But 
as  the  author  has  made  his  grand  effort  against 
those  moderate,  judicious,  and  necessary  levies, 
which  support  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the 
power  of  his  country,  the  reader  will  excuse  a  lit- 
tle further  detail  on  this  subject ;  that  we  may  see 
how  little  oppressive  those  taxes  are  on  the 
shoulders  of  tne  publick,  with  which  he  labours 
80  earnestly  to  load  its  imagination.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  take  the  state  of  that  specifick  article  upon 
which  the  two  capital  burthens  of  the  war  leaned 
the  most  immediately,  by  the  additional  duties  on 
malt,  and  upon  beer. 

Barrels. 
Average  of  strong  beer,  brewed  in 

eight  years  before  the  additional 

malt  and  beer  duties,         -        -       3,895,059 
Average  of  strong  beer,  eight  years 

since  the  duties,       ...        4,060,726 


Encrease  in  the  last  period 


165,667 


Here  is  the  effect  of  two  such  daring  taxes  as  3d, 
by  the  bushel  additional  on  malt,  and  3$.  by  the 
barrel  additional  on  beer.  Two  impositions  laid 
without  remission  one  upon  the  neck  of  the  other ; 
and  laid  upon  an  object  which  before  had  been 
immensely  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair the  consumption  :  it  has  grown  under  them. 

•  Altbough  the  publick  brewery  hns  considerably  encreased 
in  this  latter  period,  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax  has  been  some- 
thing leas  than  in  the  former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
new  malt  tax.  Had  this  been  the  cause  of  the  lessened  consump- 
tion, the  publick  brewery,  so  much  more  burthened,  must  have 
felt  it  more.    The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  the  malt  tax,  1  take 


t  Total  Imports,  value, 

£. 

1752,        .        7,mijafi9 

1751,           .           8.093,472 
Total.         X.  34,007,870 

• 

m 
m 

por 

Exports,  ditto. 
£. 
11.AM.919 

11.787.828 

3^72ft.3M 
^007370 

ts,    ll.lia474 

£.    3706,158 

Exports  exceed  im 
Medium  balance. 

It  appears  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not 
feel  so  much  inconvenience  from  the  new  duties 
as  to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge  in  tlic  private 
brewery.  Quite  the  contrary  happened  in  both 
these  respects  in  the  reign  of  King  William ;  and 
it  happened  from  much  slighter  impositions.*  No 
-people  can  long  consume  a  commodity  for  which 
they  are  not  well  able  to  pay.  An  enlightened 
reader  laughs  at  the  inconsistent  chimera  of  our 
author,  of  a  people  universally  luxurious,  and  at 
the  same  time  oppressed  with  taxes  and  declining 
in  trade.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  on  these 
duties  as  tlie  author  does.  He  sees  nothing  but 
the  burthen.  I  can  perceive  the  burthen  as  well 
as  he ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplating  also  the 
strength  that  supports  it.  From  thence  I  draw 
the  most  comfortable  assurances  of  the  future 
vigour,  and  the  ample  resources,  of  this  great,  mis- 
represented country;  and  can  never  prevail  on 
myself  to  make  complaints  which  have  no  cause, 
in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  foundation. 

When  a  representation  is  built  on  truth  and  na- 
ture, one  member  supports  the  other,  and  mutual 
lights  are  given  and  received  from  every  part. 
Thus,  as  our  manufacturers  have  not  deserted,  nor 
the  manufacture  lefl  us,  nor  the  consumption  de- 
clined, nor  the  revenue  sunk ;  so  neither  has  trade, 
which  is  at  once  the  result,  measure,  and  cause  of 
the  whole,  in  the  least  decayed,  as  our  author  has 
thought  proper  sometimes  to  affirm,  constantly  to 
suppose,  as  if  it  were  the  most  indisputable  of  all 
propositions.  The  reader  will  see  below  the  com- 
parative state  of  our  tradef  in  three  of  the  best 
years  before  our  encrease  of  debt  and  taxes,  and 
with  it  the  three  last  years  since  the  author's  date 
of  our  ruin. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  whole  of  our  exports 
was  between  44  and  45  millions.  In  the  three 
years  preceding  the  war,  it  was  no  more  than  from 
35  to  36  millions.  The  average  balance  of  the 
former  period  was  3,706,000/. ;  of  the  latter, 
something  above  four  millions.  It  is  true,  that 
whilst  the  impressions  of  the  author's  destructive 
war  continued,  our  trade  was  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  One  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
peace  was,  that  France  must  gradually  recover  a 
part  of  those  markets  of  which  she  had  been  ori- 
ginally in  possession.  However,  after  all  these 
deductions,  still  the  gross  trade  in  the  worst  year 
of  the  present  is  better  than  in  the  best  year  of 
any  former  period  of  peace.     A  very  great  part 

to  bave  been  principally  owinjr  to  the  greater  deamess  of  com  in 
the  second  period  than  in  the  first,  which,  in  all  its  eonsequcnccst 
aflected  the  people  in  the  country  much  more  than  those  in  the 
towns.  Rut  the  revenue  from  consamption  was  not,  oa  the  wlwie; 
impaired ;  as  we  have  seen  above. 


Total  Imports,  value, 
£. 


17M. 
17M, 
1766, 

Total. 


]0,31fl,9<M 
in,8W.742 
11,475.825 

£.  32,08V513 


Exports  exceed. 
Medium  balance  for  three  last  yean. 


Exports,  ditto. 
lA.llM^'Sn 

44.74n.0n3 

38.11851,513 

M,OH490 

X.  4.018»1«3 
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of  our  taxes,  i£  not  the  greatest,  has  been  imposed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  On  the 
author's  principles,  this  continual  encrease  of  taxes 
must  have  ruined  our  trade,  or  at  least  entirely 
checked  its  growth.  But  I  have  a  manuscript  of 
Davenant,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  our  trade 
for  the  years  1703  and  1704;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  whole  export  from  England  did  not  then 
exceed  6,552,019/.  It  is  now  considerably  more 
than  double  that  amount.  Yet  England  was  then 
a  rich  and  flourishing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the 
balance  in  our  favour  as  it  stands  on  the  entries, 
and  reduces  it  from  four  millions,  as  it  there  ap- 
pears, to  no  more  than  2,500,000/.  His  observa- 
tion on  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  export 
entries  is  just ;  and  that  the  errour  is  always  an 
errour  of  excess,  I  readily  admit.  But  because, 
as  usual,  he  has  wholly  omitted  some  very  mate- 
rial facts,  his  conclusion  is  as  erroneous  as  the 
entries  he  complains  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  custom-house  entries  I  shall 
make  a  few  observations.  1st.  The  inaccuracy  of 
these  entries  can  extend  only  to  Free  Gtoods, 
that  is,  to  such  British  products  and  manufactures, 
as  are  exported  without  drawback  and  without 
bounty  ;  which  do  not  in  general  amount  to  more 
than  two-thirds  at  the  very  utmost  of  the  whole 
export  even  of  our  home  products,  Tlie  valuable 
articles  of  com,  malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and 
many  others,  do  not  come  under  this  objection  of 
inaccuracy.  The  article  of  Certificate  Goods 
re-exported,  a  vast  branch  of  our  commerce,  ad- 
mits of  no  errour,  (except  somesmaller  frauds  which 
cannot  be  estimated,)  as  they  have  all  a  drawback 
of  duty,  and  the  exporter  must  therefore  correctly 
specify  their  quantity  and  kind.  The  author 
therefore  is  not  warranted  from  the  known  errour 
in  some  of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general  defalca- 
tion from  the  whole  balance  in  our  favour.  This 
errour  cannot  effect  more  than  half,  if  so  much,  of 
the  export  article.  2dly.  In  the  account  made  up 
at  the  inspector  general's  office,  they  estimate  only 
the  original  cost  of  British  products  as  they  are 
here  purchased  ;  and  on  foreign  goods,  only  the 
prices  in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  sent. 
This  was  the  method  established  by  Mr.  Davenant; 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one. 
But  the  profits  of  the  merchant  at  home,  and  of 
our  factories  abroad,  are  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count :  which  profit  on  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  goods  exported  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  great :  five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  think,  a  very  moderate  allowance,  ddly. 
It  does  not  comprehend  the  advantage  arising 
from  the  employment  of  600,000  tons  of  shipping, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  foreign  consumer,  and 
which,  in  many  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  commodity.  This  can 
scarcely  be  rated  at  less  than  a  million  annually. 
4thly.  The  whole  import  from  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica, and  from  the  West  Indies,  is  set  against  us  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  striking  a  balance  of  imports 
and  exports ;  whereas  the  import  and  export  are 


both  our  own.    This  is  just  as  ridiculous,  as  to 
put  against  the  general  balance  of  the  nation,  how 
much  more  goods  Cheshire  receives  from  London, 
than  London  from  Cheshire.     The  whole  revolves 
and  circulates  through  this  kingdom,  and  is,  so  far 
as  regards   our   profit,  in   the   nature  of   home 
trade,  as  much  as  if  the  several  countries  of  Ame- 
rica and  Ireland  were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall.    The 
course  of  exchange  with  all  these  places  is  fully 
sufiicient  to  demonstrate  that  tliis  kingdom  has  the 
whole  advantage  of  their  commerce.     When  the 
final  profit  upon  a  whole  system  of  trade  rests  and 
centers  in  a  certain  place,  a  balance  struck  in  that 
place  merely  on  the  mutual  sale  of  commodities  is 
quite  fallacious.     5thly.  The  custom-house  entries 
fiimish  a  most  defective,  and,  indeed,  ridiculous 
idea  of  the  most  valuable  branch  of  trade  we  have 
in  the  world, — that  with  Newfoundland.     Observe 
what  you  export  thither ;  a  little  spirits,  provision, 
fishing  lines,  and  fishing  hooks.     Is  this  export 
the  true  idea  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  in  the 
light  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  ?  No- 
thing less.     Examine  our  imports  from  thence ; 
it  seems  upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and 
imports,  to  turn  the  balance  against  you.    But  your 
exports  to  Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods. 
Your  import  is  your  own  food;  as  much  your 
own,  as  tliat  you  raise  with  your  ploughs  out  of 
your  own  soil ;  and  not  your  loss,  but  your  gain  ; 
your  riches,  not  your  poverty.     But  so  fallacious 
is  this  way  of  judging,  that  neither  the  export 
nor  import,  nor  both  together,  supply  any  idea 
approaching  to  adequate  of  that  branch  of  business. 
The  vessels  in  that  trade  go  straight  from  New- 
foundland to  the  foreign  market;  and  the  sale 
there,  not  the  import  here,  is  the  measure  of  its 
value.     That  trade,  which  is  one  of  your  greatest 
and  best,  is  hardly  so  much  as  seen  in  the  custom- 
house entries ;  and  it  is  not  of  less  annual  value 
to  this  nation  than  400,000/.     6thly.  The  quality 
of  your  imports  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
quantity.     To  state  the  whole  of  the  foreign  im- 
port as  lossy  is  exceedingly  absurd.     All  the  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  Spanish  wool,  raw  silk,  woollen 
and  linen  yarn,  which  we  import,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  the  matter  of  a  merely  luxuri- 
ous consumption ;  which  is  the  idea  too  generally 
and  loosely  annexed  to  our  import  article.     These 
above  mentioned  are  materials  of  industry,  not  of 
luxury,  which  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  ten  times,  and  more,  of  their  original 
value.     Even  where  they  are  not  subservient  to 
our  exports,  they  still  add  to  our  internal  wealth, 
which  consists  in  the  stock  of  useful  commodities, 
as  much  as  in  gold  and  silver.     In  looking  over 
the  specifick  articles  of  our  export  and  import,  I 
have  often  been  astonished  to  see  for  how  small  a 
part  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  either 
luxurious  or  convenient,  we  are  indebted  to  nations 
properly  foreign  to  us. 

These  considerations  are  entirely  passed  over  by 
the  author;  they  have  been  but  too  much  neg- 
lected by  most  who  have  speculated  on  this  subject. 
But  they  ought  never  to  be  omitted  by  those  who 
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mean  to  come  to  any  thing  like  the  true  state  of 
the  British  trade.  They  compensate,  and  they 
more  than  compensate,  every  thing  which  the 
author  can  cut  off  with  any  appearance  of  reason 
for  the  over-entry  of  British  goods ;  and  they 
restore  to  us  that  balance  of  four  millions,  which 
the  author  has  thought  proper  on  such  a  very 
poor  and  limited  comprehension  of  the  object  to 
reduce  to  2,500,000/. 

In  general  this  author  is  so  circumstanced,  that 
to  support  his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  assume  his 
facts :  and  then,  if  you  allow  his  facts,  they  will 
not  support  his  conclusions.  What  if  all  he  says 
of  the  state  of  this  balance  were  true  ?  did  not  the 
same  objections  always  lie  to  custom-house  en- 
tries ?  do  they  defalcate  more  from  the  entries  of 
1766  tlian  from  those  of  1764  ?  If  they  prove  us 
ruined,  we  were  always  ruined.  Some  ravens 
have  always  indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  of  song. 
They  have  a  malignant  delight  in  presaging  mis- 
chief, when  they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it : 
they  are  miserable  and  disappointed  at  every  in- 
stance of  the  publick  prosperity.  They  overlook 
us  like  the  malevolent  being  of  the  poet : 


Tritonida  conspicit  arcem 

JnfceniiSf  opibusque,  ctjaia  pace  virenfem ; 
Vixque  tenet  iac/ymas  quia  nil  lacrymabUe  cemit. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  some  have  looked  upon 
those  accidents  Uiat  cast  an  occasional  damp  upon 
trade.  Their  imaginations  entail  these  accidents 
upon  us  in  perpetuity.  We  have  had  some  bad 
harvests.  This  must  very  disadvantageous! y  affect 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a 
people,  so  large  a  part  of  whose  commerce  is  in 
grain.  But,  in  knowing  the  cause,  we  are  morally 
certain,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  events, 
it  cannot  long  subsist.  In  the  three  last  years, 
we  have  exported  scarcely  any  grain;  in  good 
years,  that  export  hath  been  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  and  more ;  in  the  two  last 
years,  far  from  exportipg,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
import  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  our  former  ex- 
portation. So  that  in  tliis  article  the  balance 
must  be  2,000,000/.  against  us  ;  that  is,  one 
million  in  tlic  ceasing  of  gain,  the  other  in  the 
encrease  of  expenditure.  But  none  of  the  author's 
promises  or  projects  could  liavjc  prevented  this 
misfortune  ;  and,  thank  God,  we  do  not  want  him 
or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it;  although,  if  his 
friends  should  now  come  into  power,  I  doubt  not 
but  they  will  be  ready  to  take  credit  for  any  en- 
crease  of  trade  or  excise,  that  may  arise  from  the 
happy  circumstance  of  a  good  harvest. 

This  connects  witli  his  loud  laments  and  me- 
lancholy prognostications  concerning  the  high 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  products  of 
labour.  With  all  his  others,  1  deny  this  fact ; 
and  I  again  call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take 
average  and  not  accident,  the  grand  and  first  ne- 
cessary of  life  is  cheap  in  this  country  ;  and  tliat 
too  as  weighed,  not  against  labour,  which  is  its  true 
counterpoise,  but  against  money.   Does  he  call  the 

*  It  is  dearer  in  wme  places,  and  rather  cheaper  in  others ; 


price  of  wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  and  40 
shillings  per  quarter  in  London,  dear  ?*  He  must 
know  that  fuel  (an  object  of  the  highest  order  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  the  first  necessity  in 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacture)  is  in  many  of 
our  provinces  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
Meat  is  on  the  whole  not  excessively  dear,  what- 
ever its  price  may  be  at  particular  times  and  from 
particular  accidents.  If  it  has  had  any  thing  like 
an  uniform  rise,  this  enhancement  may  easily  be 
proved  not  to  be  owing  to  the  encrease  of  taxes, 
but  to  uniform  encrease  of  consumption  and  of 
money.  Diminish  the  latter,  and  meat  in  your 
markets  will  be  sufiiciently  cheap  in  account,  but 
much  dearer  in  effect ;  because  fewer  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  buy.  Thus  your  apparent  plenty 
will  be  real  indigence.  At  present,  even  under 
temporary  disadvantages,  the  use  of  flesh  is  greater 
here  than  any  where  else ;  it  is  continued  without 
any  interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days ;  it  is 
sustained  and  growing  even  with  the  encrease  of 
our  taxes.  But  some  have  the  art  of  converting 
even  the  signs  of  national  prosperity  into  symp- 
toms of  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author,  who  so 
loudly  disclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold 
of  the  most  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  humours, 
in  hopes  to  captivate  the  crowd.  Even  those 
peevish  dispositions  which  grow  out  of  some 
transitory  suffering,  those  passing  clouds  which 
float  in  our  changeable  atmosphere,  are  by  him 
industriously  figured  into  frightful  shapes,  in  order 
first  to  terrify  and  then  to  govern  the  populace. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  author's  purpose  to 
give  this  false  and  discouraging  picture  of  the  state 
of  his  own  country.  It  did  not  fully  answer  his 
end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,  to  depreciate  her 
successes,  and  to  vilify  her  character.  Nothing 
had  been  done,  unless  the  situation  of  France 
were  exalted  in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had 
been  abased.  The  reader  will  excuse  the  citation 
I  make  at  length  from  his  book ;  he  outdoes  him- 
self upon  this  occasion.  His  confidence  is  m- 
deed  unparalleled,  and  altogether  of  the  heroick 
cast: 

*'  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  same  circum- 
'  stances  with  ourselves,  the  augmentation  of  our 
*■  taxes  would  produce  no  ill  consequences :  if  we 

*  were  obliged  to  raise  our  prices,  they  must,  from 
'  the  same  causes,  do  the  like,  and  could  take  no 
'  advantage  by  under-selling  and  under-working 
'  us.  But  the  alarming  consideration  to  Great 
'  Britain  is,  that  France  is  not  tji  the  same  con- 
'  dition.     Her  distresses,  during  the  war,  were 

*  great,  but  they  were  immediate;  her  want  of 

*  credit,  as  has  been  said,  compelled  her  to  im- 

*  poverish  her  people,  by  raising  the  greatest 
'  part  of  her  supplies  within  the  year ;  Imt  the 
'  burthens  she  imposed  on  them  wcre^  in  a  great 

*  measure,  temporary,  and  must  be  greatly  dt- 

*  minished  by  a  few  years  of  peace.     She  could 

*  procure  no  considerable  loans,  therefore  she  has 
'  mortgaged  no  such  oppressive  taxes  €is  those 

*  Great  Britain  has  imposed  in  perpetuity  fw 
but  it  must  s(XHi  all  come  to  a  leveL 
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**  payment  of  interest.  Peace  must,  therefore, 
*'  soon  re-establish  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
'^  tures,  especially  as  the  comparative  lightness 
''  of  taxes y  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  in  that 
"  country,  must  make  France  an  asylum  for 
"  Britishmanufacturers  and  artificers.**  On  this  the 
author  rests  the  merit  of  his  whole  system.  And  on 
this  point  I  will  join  issue  with  him.  If  France  is 
not  at  least  in  the  same  condition,  even  in  that 
very  condition  which  the  autlior  falsely  represents 
to  be  ours,  if  tlie  very  reverse  of  his  proposition  be 
not  true,  then  I  will  admit  his  state  of  tlie  nation 
to  be  just ;  and  all  his  inferences  from  that  state 
to  be  logical  and  conclusive.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  the  author  should  hazard  our  opinion  of  his 
veracity.  That  is  a  virtue  on  which  great  states- 
men do  not  perhaps  pique  themselves  so  much : 
but  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
stake  on  a  very  poor  calculation  of  chances,  all 
credit  for  care,  for  accuracy,  and  for  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  rash  and 
inaccurate,  because  he  thinks  he  writes  to  a  pub- 
lick  ignorant  and  inattentive.  But  he  may  find 
himself  in  that  respect,  as  in  many  others,  greatly 
mistaken. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  light  and  vigorous  con- 
dition of  France  with  that  of  England,  weak,  and 
sinking  under  her  burthens,  he  states,  in  his  tenth 
page,  &iat  France  had  raised  50,314,378/.  sterling 
by  taxes  within  the  several  years  from  the  year 
1756  to  1762  both  inclusive.  An  Englishman 
must  stand  aghast  at  such  a  representation :  To 
find  France  able  to  raise  within  the  year  sums 
little  inferiour  to  all  that  we  were  able  even  to  bor- 
row on  interest  with  all  the  resources  of  the  great- 
est and  most  established  credit  in  the  world  !  Eu- 
rope was  filled  with  astonishment  when  they  saw 
England  borrow  in  one  year  twelve  millions.  It 
was  thought,  and  very  justly,  no  small  proof  of 
national  strength  and  financial  skill,  to  find  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  this  sum. 
The  interest  of  this,  computed  with  the  one  per 
cent,  annuities,  amounted  only  to  600,000/.  a  year. 
This,  I  say,  was  thought  a  surprising  effort  even 
of  credit.  But  this  author  talks,  as  of  a  thing  not 
worth  proving,  and  but  just  worth  observing,  that 
France  in  one  year  raised  sixteen  times  that  sum 
without  borrowing,  and  continued  to  raise  sums 
not  far  from  equal  to  it  for  several  years  together. 
Suppose  some  Jacob  Henriques  had  proposed,  in 
the  year  1762,  to  prevent  a  perpetual  charge  on 
the  nation  by  raising  ten  millions  within  the  year : 
be  would  have  been  considered,  not  as  a  harsh 
financier,  who  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  publick ; 
but  as  a  poor  visionary,  who  had  run  mad  on  sup- 
plies ana  taxes.  They  who  know  that  the  whole 
land  tax  of  England,  at  45.  in  the  pound,  raises 
but  two  millions,  will  not  easily  apprehend  that 
any  such  sums  as  the  author  has  conjured  up  can 
be  raised  even  in  the  most  opulent  nations.  France 
owed  a  large  debt,  and  was  encumbered  with 
heavy  establishments,  before  that  war.  The  au- 
thor does  not  formally  deny  that  she  borrowed 
something  in  every  year  of  its  continuance  ;  let 


him  produce  the  funds  for  this  astonishing  annual 
addition  to  all  her  vast  preceding  taxes,  an  ad- 
dition equal  to  the  whole  excise,  customs,  land 
and  malt  taxes  of  England  taken  together. 

But  what  must  be  the  reader's  astonishment, 
perhaps  his  indignation,  if  he  should  find  that  tliis 
great  financier  has  fallen  into  the  most  unaccount- 
able of  all  errours,  no  less  an  errour  than  that  of 
mistaking  the  identical  sums  borrowed  by  France 
upon  interest f  for  supplies  raised  within  the  year. 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered 
into  the  first  rudiments  of  finance  should  make  so 
egregious  a  blunder ;  should  write  it,  should  print 
it ;  should  carry  it  to  a  second  edition ;  should 
take  it  not  collaterally  and  incidentally,  but  lay  it 
down  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system,  in 
such  an  important  point  as  the  comparative  states 
of  France  and  England  ?  But  it  will  be  said,  that 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  ill-informed.  Not  at 
all.  A  man  of  any  loose  general  knowledge,  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  sagacity,  never  could  have 
been  misinformed  in  so  gross  a  manner ;  because 
he  would  have  immediately  rejected  so  wild  and 
extravagant  an  account. 

The  fact  is  this :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it 
might  have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  to  raise  with- 
in the  year)  but  to  borrow  the  very  sums  the  author 
mentions;  that  is  to  say,  1,106,916,261  livres, 
making,  in  the  author*s  computation,  50,314,378/. 
The  credit  of  France  was  low ;  but  it  was  not 
annihilated.  She  did  not  derive,  as  our  author 
chooses  to  assert,  any  advantages  from  the  debility 
of  her  credit.  Its  consequence  was  the  natural 
one :  she  borrowed ;  but  she  borrowed  upon  bad 
terms,  indeed  on  the  most  exorbitant  usury. 

In  speaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  pre- 
tence to  accuracy  would  be  the  most  inaccurate 
thing  in  the  world.  Neither  the  author  nor  I  can 
with  certainty  authenticate  the  information  we 
communicate  to  the  publick,  nor  in  an  affair  of 
eternal  fluctuation  arrive  at  perfect  exactness.  All 
we  can  do,  and  this  we  may  be  expected  to  do,  is 
to  avoid  gross  errours  and  blunders  of  a  capital 
nature.  We  cannot  order  the  proper  officer  to  lay 
the  accounts  before  the  house.  But  the  reader 
must  judge  on  the  probability  of  the  accounts  we 
lay  before  him.  The  author  speaks  of  France  as 
raising  her  supplies  for  war  by  taxes  within  the 
year ;  and  of  her  debt,  as  a  thing  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice.  1  affirm  that  she  borrowed  large  sums 
in  every  year ;  and  has  thereby  accumulated  an 
immense  debt.  This  debt  continued  afler  the  war 
infinitely  to  embarrass  her  afiairs ;  and  to  find 
some  means  for  its  reduction  was  then  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  first  object  of  her  policy.  But 
she  has  so  little  succeeded  in  all  her  efibrts,  that 
tlie  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this  hour  little 
short  of  100,000,000/.  sterling;  and  she  stands 
charged  with  at  least  40,000,000  of  English 
pounds  on  life-rents  and  tontines.  The  annuities 
paid  at  this  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris, 
which  are  by  no  means  her  sole  paymcnt^s  of  that 
nature,  amount  to  139,000,000  of  livros,  that  is, 
to  6,318,000  pounds  ;  besides  billets  au  porteur, 
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and  various  detached  and  unfunded  debts,  to  a 
great  amount,  and  which  bear  an  interest. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  interest  payable  on 
her  debt  amounted  te  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling.  M.  de  la  Verdy,  the  last  hope  of  the 
French  finances,  was  called  in,  to  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  an  interest,  so  light  to  our  author,  so 
intolerably  heavy  upon  those  who  are  to  pay  it. 
After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  towards  recon- 
ciling arbitrary  reduction  with  publick  credit,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  the  plain  high  road  of  power, 
and  to  impose  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  a  very 
great  part  of  the  capital  debt  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  this  measure  of  present  ease,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  future  credit,  produced  about  500,000/.  a 
year,  which  was  carried  to  their  Caisse  d'amor- 
tissement  or  sinking  fund.  But  so  unfaithfully 
and  unsteadily  has  this  and  all  the  other  articles 
which  compose  that  fund  been  applied  to  their 
purposes,  that  they  have  given  the  state  but  very 
little  even  of  present  relief,  since  it  is  known 
to  the  whole  world  that  she  is  behind-hand  on 
every  one  of  her  establishments.  Since  the  year 
1763,  there  has  been  no  operation  of  any  conse- 
quence on  the  French  finances :  and  in  this  en- 
viable condition  is  France  at  present  with  regard 
to  her  debt. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  of  the 
debt  is  but  a  name;  the  interest  is  the  only 
tiling  which  can  distress  a  nation.  Take  this 
idea,  which  will  not  be  disputed,  and  compare 
the  interest  paid  by  England  with  that  paid  by 
France : 

£. 
Interest  paid  by  France,  funded  and 

unfunded,    for    perpetuity    or    on 

lives,  after  the  tax  of  10  per  cent.  6,500,000 
Interest  paid  by  England,  as  stated 

by  the  author,  p.  27  -         -     4,600,000 

Interest  paid  by  France  exceeds  that 

paid  by  England,       -         -  £.1 ,900,000 


The  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  state  the 
interest  paid  by  England  as  too  low.  He  takes 
it  himself  as  the  extremest  term.  Nobody  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  French  finances  will  affirm 
that  I  state  the  interest  paid  by  that  kingdom  too 
high.  It  might  be  easily  proved  to  amount  to  a 
great  deal  more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions 
above  what  is  paid  by  England. 

There  are  three  standards  to  judge  of  the  good 
condition  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  finances. 
1st,  The  relief  of  the  people.  2nd,  The  equal- 
ity of  supplies  to  establishments.  3d,  The  state 
of  publick  credit.  Try  France  on  all  these 
standards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  administers 
relief  to  the  people  of  France,  its  government  has 
not  been  altogether  so  gracious.  Since  the  peace 
she  has  taken  off  but  a  single  vingtieme,  or  shil- 
ling in  the  pound,  and  some  small  matter  in  the 
capitation.  But,  if  the  government  has  relieved 
•  A  tax  rated  by  the  intendant  in  each  generality,  on  the  pre- 


them  in  one  point,  it  has  only  burthened  them  the 
more  heavily  in  another.  The  Tcdlle*  that  griev- 
ous and  destructive  imposition,  which  all  their 
financiers  lament,  without  being  able  to  remove 
or  to  replace,  has  been  augmented  no  less  than 
six  millions  of  livres,  or  270,000  pounds  English. 
A  further  augmentation  of  this  or  other  duties  is 
now  talked  of;  and  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  their 
affairs  :  so  exceedingly  remote  from  either  truth  or 
verisimilitude  is  the  author's  amazing  assertion, 
that  the  burthens  of  France  in  the  war  were  in 
a  great  measure  temporary,  and  must  be  greatly 
diminished  by  a  few  years  of  peace. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France  are 
not  lightened  of  taxes,  so  neither  is  the  state  dis- 
burthened  of  charges.  I  speak  from  very  good 
information,  that  the  annual  income  of  that  state 
is  at  tliis  day  30  millions  of  livres,  or  1 ,350,000/. 
sterling,  short  of  a  provision  for  their  ordinary 
peace  establishment ;  so  far  are  they  from  the 
attempt  or  even  hope  to  discharge  any  part  of  the 
capital  of  their  enormous  debt.  Indeed,  under 
such  extreme  straitness  and  distraction  labours 
the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far  does  their 
charge  outrun  their  supply  in  every  particular, 
that  no  man,  I  believe,  who  has  considered  their 
affairs  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  information, 
but  must  hourly  look  for  some  extraordinary  con- 
vulsion in  that  whole  system  :  the  effect  of  which 
on  France,  and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  j 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.  Let 
the  reader  cast  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price  of 
French  funds,  as  they  stood  a  few  weeks  a^, 
compared  with  the  state  of  some  of  our  English 
stocks,  even  in  their  present  low  condition : 


French. 
5  per  cents      -     -     63 
4  per  cent,  (not  taxed)  57 
3  per  cent,  ditto     -    49 


British. 
Bank  stock,  5^     159 
4  per  cent.  cons.  100 
3  ver  cent.  cons.    88 


This  state  of  the  funds  of  France  and  England 
is  sufficient  to  convince  even  prejudice  and  obsti- 
nacy, that  if  France  and  England  are  not  in  the 
same  condition,  (as  the  author  affirms  they  are  not,) 
the  difference  is  infinitely  to  the  disadvantage  of 
France.  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not 
much  the  air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthens  and 
discharging  debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  state  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  capital  points  of  view.  Now 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  provide  for 
this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordinary  establish- 
ments, the  author  has  thought  proper  to  affirm 
that  '*  they  are  comparatively  light ;"  that  "  she 
"  has  mortgaged  no  such  oppressive  taxes  as  ours:" 
his  effrontery  on  this  head  is  intolerable.  Does 
the  author  recollect  a  single  tax  in  England  to 
which  something  parallel  in  nature,  and  as  heavy 
in  burthen,  does  not  exist  in  France  ;  does  he  not 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  noblesse  are  still  under 
the  load  of  tlie  greater   part  of  the  old  feudal 

sumed  fortune  of  every  person  below  the  degree  of  a  genUcoan. 
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charges,  from  which  the  gentry  of  England  have 
been  relieved  for  upwards  of  100  years,  and  which 
were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much  worse  than 
our  modem  land  tax  ?     Besides  that  all  the  gentry 
of  France  serve  in  the  army  on  very  slender  pay, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes ;  all  those 
who  are  not  noble,  have  their  lands  heavily  taxed. 
Does  he  not  know  that  wine,  brandy,  soap,  can- 
dles, leather,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  are  taxed  in 
France  ?     Has  he  not  heard  that  government  in 
France  has  made  a  monopoly  of  that  great  article 
of  salt  ?  that  they  compel  the  people  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  it,  and  at  a  certain  rate,  both 
rate  and  quantity  fixed  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure 
of  tJie  imposer?*  that  they  pay  in  France  the 
Taillcy  an  arbitrary  imposition  on  presumed  pro- 
perty ?  that  a  tax  is  laid  in  fact  and  name,  on 
the  same  arbitrary  standard,  upon  tlie  acquisitions 
of  their  industry  ?  and  that  in  France  a  heavy 
cajntation-tax  is  also  paid,  from  the  highest  to 
the  very  poorest  sort  of  people  ?  Have  we  taxes  of 
such  weight,  or  any  thing  at  all  of  the  compulsion, 
in  the  article  of  salt  ?  do  we  pay  any  taillagCj 
any  fcunilty-tax,  any  industry-tax  ?  do  we  pay 
any  capitation-tax   whatsoever  ?    I    believe   the 
people  of  London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to 
hear  of  such  taxes  proposed  upon  them  as  are  paid 
at  Paris.     There  is  not  a  single  article  of  provi- 
sion for  man  or  beast,  which  enters  that  great 
city,  and  is  not  excised ;  com,  hay,  meal,  but- 
chers-meat, fish,  fowls,  every  thing.  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  censure  the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the 
consumption  of  great  luxurious  cities.  I  only  state 
the  fact*     We  should  be  with  difficulty  brought 
to  hear  of  a  tax  of  50s.  upon  every  ox  sold  in 
Smithfield.    Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.    Wine, 
the  lower  sort  of  wine,  little  better  than  English 
small  beer,  pays  2d,  a  bottle. 

We  indeed  tax  our  beer :  but  the  imposition  on 
small  beer  is  very  far  from  heavy.  In  no  part  of 
England  are  eatables  of  any  kind  the  object  of 
taxation.  In  almost  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope they  are  excised,  more  or  less.  I  have  by 
me  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  on  the  continent ;  and,  on  compar- 
ing them  witli  ours,  I  think  I  am  fairly  warranted 
to  assert,  that  England  is  the  most  lightly  taxed 
of  any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  They,  whose 
unnatural  and  sullen  joy  arises  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  distresses  of  their  country,  will  re- 
volt at  tliis  position.  But  if  I  am  called  upon, 
I  will  prove  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute  ; 
even  though  this  proof  should  deprive  these  gen- 
tlemen of  the  singular  satisfaction  of  considering 
their  country  as  undone;  and  though  the  best 
civil  government,  the  best  constituted,  and  the 
best  managed  revenue  that  ever  the  world  beheld, 
should  be  thoroughly  vindicated  from  their  per- 
petual clamours  and  complaints.  As  to  our  neigh- 
bour and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  here  suggested,  I  say,  and  when  the  author 

•  Beibre  the  war  it  wm  Mid  to,  or  rather  forced  on.  the  con- 
tainer at  1 1  aoas,  or  about  5d.  the  pound.  What  it  is  at  present, 
t  am  not  inforaed.    Even  this  will  appear  no  trivial  imposition. 


choos^  formally  to  deny,  I  shall  formally  prove 
it,  that  her  subjects  pay  more  than  England,  on 
a  computation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries ; 
that  her  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and  more 
oppressively  imposed ;  more  vexatiously  collect- 
ed ;  come  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  royal 
coffers,  and  are  less  applied  by  far  to  the  publick 
service.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who  choose  to  take 
the  author's  word  for  this  happy  and  flourishing 
condition  of  the  French  finances,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  the  changes,  the  violent  pushes,  and  the 
despair  of  all  her  own  financiers.    Does  he  choose 
to  be  referred  for  the  easy  and  happy  condition  of 
the  subject  in  France  to  the  remonstrances  of  their 
own  parliaments,  written  with  such  an  eloquence, 
feeling,  and  energy,  as  I  have  not  seen  exceeded 
in  any  other  writings  ?    The  author  may  say,  their 
complaints  are  exaggerated,  and  the  efilects  of  fac- 
tion.    I  answer,  that  they  are  the  representations 
of  numerous,  grave,  and  most  respectable  bodies 
of  men,  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  country. 
But,  allowing  that  discontent  and  faction  may 
pervert  the  judgment  of  such  venerable  bodies  in 
France,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  suppose  that 
the  same  causes  may  full  as  probably  have  pro- 
duced from  a  private,  however  respectable  person, 
that  frightful,  and,  I  trust  I  have  shewn  ground- 
less, representation  of  our  own  affairs  in  England. 

The  author  is  so  conscious  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  that  representation,  that  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  and  very  necessary  it  is,  to  guard  against 
them.  He  assures  us,  ^'  that  he  has  not  made  that 
"  display  of  the  difficulties  of  his  country,  to  ex- 
**  pose  her  counsels  to  the  ridicule  of  other  states, 
*'  or  to  provoke  a  vanquished  enemy  to  insult  her ; 
"  nor  to  excite  the  people's  rage  against  their 
**  govemours,  or  sink  them  into  a  despondency  of 
"  the  publick  welfare."  I  readily  admit  this 
apology  for  his  intentions.  God  forbid  I  should 
think  any  man  capable  of  entertaining  so  ex- 
ecrable and  senseless  a  design.  The  true  cause 
of  his  drawing  so  shocking  a  picture  is  no  more 
than  this ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity 
than  excite  our  indignation ;  he  finds  himself  out 
of  power ;  and  this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him. 
The  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhila- 
rates the  whole  creation,  does  not  shine  upon  dis- 
appointed ambition.  It  is  something  that  rays 
out  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing  but  gloom 
and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading  the  contagion 
of  their  spleen.  They  find  an  advantage  too; 
for  it  is  a  general,  popular  errour,  to  imagine  the 
loudest  complainers  for  the  publick  to  be  the  most 
anxious  for  its  welfare.  If  such  persons  can 
answer  the  ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  themselves, 
they  arc  apt  to  be  careless  enough  about  eitlicr  the 
means  or  the  consequences. 

Whatever  this  complainant's  motives  may  be, 
tlie  effects  can  by  no  possibility  be  other  than  those 
which  he  so  strongly,  and  I  hope  truly,  disclaims 

In  Txmdon.  salt  may  be  had  at  a  penny  farthing  per  pound  from 
the  last  retailer. 
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all  intention  of  producing.  To  verify  this,  the 
reader  has  only  to  consider  how  dreadful  a  picture 
he  has  drawn  in  his  32d  page,  of  the  state  of  this 
kingdom ;  such  a  picture  as,  I  believe,  has  hardly 
been  applicable,  without  some  exaggeration,  to  the 
most  degenerate  and  undone  commonwealth  that 
ever  existed .  Let  this  view  of  th  ings  be  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  a  remedy  which  he  proposes 
in  a  page  directly  opposite  and  the  subsequent.  I 
believe  no  man  living  could  have  imagined  it  pos- 
sible, except  for  the  sake  of  burlesquing  a  subject, 
to  propose  remedies  so  ridiculously  disproportion- 
ate to  the  evil,  so  full  of  uncertainty  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  depending  for  their  success  in  every  step 
upon  the  happy  event  of  so  many  new,  dangerous, 
and  visionary  projects.  It  is  not  amiss,  that  he  has 
thought  proper  to  give  the  publick  some  little 
notice  of  what  they  may  expect  from  his  friends, 
when  our  affairs  shall  be  committed  to  their  ma- 
nagement. Let  us  see  how  the  accounts  of  disease 
and  remedy  are  balanced  in  his  State  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  on  the  side  of  evils,  he  states, 
"  an  impoverished  and  heavily  burthened  pub- 
*'  lick.  A  declining  trade  and  decreasing  specie. 
"  The  power  of  the  crown  never  so  much  extended 
"  over  the  great ;  but  the  great  without  influence 
"  over  the  lower  sort.  Parliament  losing  its  re- 
"  verence  with  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  mul- 
''  titude  set  up  against  the  sense  of  the  legislature ; 
''  a  people  luxurious  and  licentious,  impatient  of 
**  rule,  and  despising  all  authority.  Grovemment 
**  relaxed  in  every  sinew,  and  a  corrupt  selfish  spirit 
"  pervading  the  whole.  An  opinion  of  many, 
"  that  the  form  of  government  is  not  worth  con- 
"  tending  for.  No  attachment  in  the  bulk  of  the 
"  people  towards  the  constitution.  No  reverence 
"  for  the  customs  of  our  ancestors.  No  attach- 
"  ment  but  to  private  interest,  nor  any  zeal  but 
**  for  selfish  gratifications.  Trade  and  manufac- 
"  tures  going  to  ruin.  Great  Britain  in  danger 
**  of  becoming  tributary  to  France,  and  the  descent 
"  of  the  crown  dependent  on  her  pleasure.  Ireland, 
"  in  case  of  a  war,  to  become  a  prey  to  France  ; 
**  and  Great  Britain,  unable  to  recover  Ireland, 
**  cede  it  by  treaty  (the  author  never  can  think  of 
*  a  treaty  without  making  cessions)  in  order  to 
"  purchase  peace  for  herself.  The  colonies  left 
"  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  domestick,  or  the 
"  conquest  of  a  foreign  enemy." — Gloomy  enough, 
God  knows.  The  author  well  observes,*  that  a 
mind  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling  cannot  look 
upon  such  a  prospect  without  horrour ;  and  an 
heart  capable  of  humanity  must  be  unable  to 
bear  its  description.  He  ought  to  have  added, 
that  no  man  of  common  discretion  ought  to  have 
exhibited  it  to  the  publick,  if  it  were  true  ;  or  of 
common  honesty,  if  it  were  false. 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day-star  which  is 
to  arise  in  our  hearts ;  the  author's  grand  scheme 
for  totally  reversing  this  dismal  state  of  things,  and 
making  us  f  *'  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad, 
"  formidable  in  war  and  flourishing  in  peace.** 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility 
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equally  astonishing  and  pleasing.  Never  was 
financier  less  embarrassed  by  the  burthen  of  estab- 
lishments, or  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  ways 
and  means.  If  an  establishment  is  troublesome 
to  him,  he  lops  off  at  a  stroke  just  as  much  of  it 
as  he  chooses.  He  mows  down,  without  giving 
quarter,  or  assigning  reason,  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
ordinary,  extraordinaries ;  nothing  can  stand  be- 
fore him.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  provide,  Amal- 
thea's  horn  is  in  his  hands ;  and  he  pours  out 
with  an  inexhaustible  bounty,  taxes,  duties,  loans, 
and  revenues,  without  uneasiness  to  himself,  or 
burthen  to  the  publick.  Insomuch  that,  when 
we  consider  the  abundance  of  his  resources,  we 
cannot  avoid  being  surprised  at  his  extraordinary 
attention  to  savings.  But  it  is  all  the  exuberance 
of  his  goodness. 

This  book  has  so  much  of  a  certain  tone  of 
power,  that  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think 
It  written  by  some  person  who  had  been  high  in 
office.  A  man  is  generally  rendered  somewhat  a 
worse  reasoner  for  having  been  a  minister.  In 
private,  the  assent  of  listening  and  obsequious 
friends ;  in  publick,  the  venal  cry  and  prepared 
vote  of  a  passive  senate  ;  confirm  nim  in  habits  of 
begging  tlie  question  with  impunity,  and  asserting 
without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  prove.  Had 
it  not  been  for  some  such  habits,  the  author  could 
never  have  expected  that  we  should  take  his  esti- 
mate for  a  peace  establishment  solely  on  his  word. 

This  estimate  which  he  gives,  t  is  the  great 
groundwork  of  his  plan  for  the  national  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  ought  to  be  well  and  firmly  laid,  or 
what  must  become  of  the  superstructure?  One 
would  have  thought  the  natural  metliod  in  a  plan 
of  reformation  would  be,  to  take  the  present  ex- 
isting estimates  as  they  stand  ;  and  then  to  shew 
what  may  be  practically  and  safely  defalcated 
from  them.  This  would,  I  say,  be  the  natural 
course  ;  and  what  would  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  business.  But  this  author  takes  a  very  diffeient 
method.  For  the  ground  of  his  speculation  of  a 
present  peace  establishment,  he  resorts  to  a  former 
speculation  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  minister  of  the  year  1764.  Indeed  it 
never  existed  any  where  else.  §  **  The  plan," 
says  he,  with  his  usual  ease,  **  has  been  already 
**  formed,  and  the  outline  drawn,  by  the  adminis- 
'^  tration  of  1764.  I  shall  attempt  to  fill  up  the 
"  void  and  obliterated  parts,  and  trace  its  opera- 
"  tion.  Tlie  standing  cxpence  of  the  present  (his 
"  projected)  peace  establishment,  improved  by  the 
*^  experience  of  the  two  last  years,  may  be  thus 
"  estimated  r  and  he  estimates  it  at  3,468,161/. 

Here  too  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  some 
reasons  for  condemning  the  subsequent  actual 
establishments,  which  have  so  much  transgressed 
the  limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as  well  as  some  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  his  new  project ;  which  has  in 
some  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fallen  short,  but 
on  the  whole  is  much  below  his  old  one.  Hardly 
a  word  on  any  of  tliese  points,  the  only  points  how- 
ever that  are  in  the  least  essential ;  for  unless  you 
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MUgn  reasons  for  the  encrease  or  dimiautioD  of  the 
leveral  articles  of  publiclc  char^,  the  playing  at 
eatablishments  and  estimates  is  an  amusement  of 
no  higher  order,  and  of  much  lets  ingenuity,  than 
Quettiont  and  commands,  or  What  it  my  thought 
like  ?  To  bring  more  distinctly  under  the  reader's 
Tien  this  author's  strange  method  of  proceeding,  I 
will  lay  before  htm  thethreeschemes;  viz.  the  idea 
of  the  ministers  in  1 754,  the  actual  estimates  of  the 
two  last  years  as  given  by  the  author  himself,  and 
lastly  the  new  project  of  his  political  millennium : 


Plan  of  establishment  for  1764,  as  by 
Considerations,  p.  43,  -        -  '3,609,700 

Medium  of  1767  and  1768,  as  by 
Suu  of  the  Nation,  p.  29  and  30,    3,919,375 

Present  peace  establishment,  as  by  the 
project  in  State  ofthe  Nation,  p.  33,    3,468,161 

It  is  not  from  any  thing  our  author  has  any 
where  said,  that  you  are  enabled  to  tind  the  ground, 
much  less  the  justification,  of  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  these  several  systems :  you  must 
compare  them  yourself,  article  by  article  ;  no  very 
pteasiog  employment,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  chimeras.  I 
now  only  speak  ofthe  comparison  of  his  own  two 
projects.  As  to  the  latter  of  them,  it  differs  from 
the  former,  by  having  some  of  the  articles  dimi- 
nished, and  others  increased. f  I  find  the  chief 
article  of  reduction  arises  from  the  smaller  defi- 
ciency of  land  and  malt,  and  of  the  annuity  funds, 
which  he  brings  down  to  295, 56W.  in  his  new 
estimate,  from  502,4001.  which  he  had  allowed  for 
those  articles  in  the  Considerations.  With  this 
Ttdmction,  owing,  as  it  must  be,  merely  to  a  smaller 
deficiency  of  funds,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
It  can  be  no  work  and  no  merit  of  his.  But  with 
regard  to  the  encreaae,  the  matter  is  very  different. 
It  is  all  his  own ;  the  publick  is  loaded  (for  any 
thing  we  can  see  to  the  contrary)  entirely  gratit. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  encrease  are  on  the  navy.J 
and  on  the  army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries ; 
the  nary  being  estimated  in  his  State  of  the  Nation 
50,0001.  a  year  more,  and  the  army  and  ord- 
nance axtraordiaaries  40,000/.  more,  than  he  had 
thought  proper  to  allow  for  them  in  that  estimate 
m  his  Comiderationt,  which  he  makes  the  founda- 
tion of  his  present  project.     He  has  given  no  sort 

■  The  txtata  in  tbt  CooilderaclDiu  at  wtodeIv  cbM  us  -.  ii 
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of  reason,  stated  no  sort  of  necessity,  for  this 
additional  allowance,  either  in  the  one  article  or 
the  other.  What  is  still  stronger,  he  admits  that  bis 
allowance  for  the  army  and  ordnance  extras  is  too 
^at,  and  expressly  refers  you  to  the  Conndera- 
tiont;^  where,  far  from  giving  75,000/.  a  year  to 
that  service,  as  the  Stale  of  the  Nation  has  done, 
the  author  apprehends  his  own  scanty  provision  of 
35,000i.  to  be  by  far  too  considerable,  and  thinks 
it  may  well  admit  of  further  reductions. ||  Thus, 
according  to  his  own  principles,  this  great  econo- 
mist falls  into  a  vicious  prodigality ;  and  is  as  far 
in  his  estimate  from  a  consistency  with  his  own 
principles  as  with  the  real  nature  of  the  services. 
Still,  however,  his  present  establishment  differs 
from  its  archetype  of  1764,  by  being,  though  raised 
ill  particular  parts,  upon  the  whole  about  141,000/. 
smaller.  It  is  improved,  he  tells  tis,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  two  last  years.  One  would  have 
concluded  that  the  peace  establishment  of  these 
two  years  had  been  less  than  that  of  1764,  in  order 
to  suggest  to  the  author  his  improvements,  which 
enabled  him  to  reduce  it.      Bui  how  does  that 


Peace  esttblishmentH  1767  and  1768, 
medium, 3,919,375 

Ditto,  estimate  in  the  Considerations, 

for  1764 3,609,700 

Difference     -    £.    309,675 

A  vast  encrease  instead  of  diminution.  The  expe- 
rience then  of  the  two  last  years  ought  naturally 
to  have  given  the  idea  of  a  heavier  establishment ; 
but  this  writer  is  able  to  diminish  by  encreasing, 
and  to  draw  the  effects  of  subtraction  from  the 
operations  of  addition.  By  means  of  these  new 
powers,  he  may  certainly  do  whatever  he  pleases. 
He  is  indeed  moderate  enough  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  condescends  to  settle  his  establishments  at 
3,468,161/.  a  year. 

However,  he  has  not  yet  done  with  it ;  he  has 
further  ideas  of  saving,  and  new  resources  of 
revenue.  These  additional  savings  are  principally 
two:  1st,  /(  is  to  be  hoped,  "  says  he,  that  the 
sum  of  250,000/.  (which  in  the  estimate  he  allows 
for  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt)  will  be  less 
by  37,924/.  t+ 

2d,  That  the  sum  of  20,'O00/.  allowed  for  the 
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Foundling  Hospital,  and  1,800/.  for  American 
Surveys,  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary,  as  the 
services  will  be  completed. 

What  follows,  with  regard  to  the  resources,  •  is 
very  well  worthy  the  reader's  attention.  "  Of  this 
•*  estimate,"  says  he,  "  upwards  of  300,000/. 
**  will  be  for  the  plantation  service ;  and  that  sum, 
**  I  hopcy  tiie  people  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies 
''  might  be  induced  to  take  off  Great  Britain,  and 
"  defray  between  them,  in  the  proportion  of 
**  200,000/.  by  the  colonies,  and  100,000/.  by 
"  Ireland." 

Such  is  tlie  whole  of  this  mighty  scheme.  Take 
his  reduced  estimate,  and  his  further  reductions, 
and  his  resources  altogether,  and  the  result  will 
be ;  He  will  certainly  lower  the  provision  made  for 
the  navy.  He  will  cut  off  largely  (God  knows 
what  or  how)  from  the  army  and  ordnance  extra- 
ordinaries.  He  may  be  expected  to  cut  off  more. 
He  hopes  that  the  deficiencies  on  land  and  malt 
will  be  less  than  usual ;  and  he  hopes  that  America 
and  Ireland  might  be  induced  to  take  off  300,000/. 
of  our  annual  charges. 

If  any  of  these  Hopes,  Mights,  Insinuations, 
Expectations,  and  Inducements,  should  fail  him, 
there  will  be  a  formidable  gaping  breach  in  his 
whole  project.  If  all  of  tliem  should  fail,  he  has 
left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of  hope  in 
this  thick  night  of  terrours  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  spread  about  us.  If  every  one  of  them, 
which,  attended  with  success,  would  signify  any 
thing  to  our  revenue,  can  have  no  effect  but  to 
add  to  our  distractions  and  dangers,  we  shall  be  if 
possible  in  a  still  worse  condition  from  his  projects 
of  cure,  than  he  represents  us  from  our  original 
disorders. 

Before  we  examine  into  the  consequences  of 
these  schemes,  and  the  probability  of  these  savings, 
let  us  suppose  them  all  real  and  all  safe,  and  then 
see  what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and  how  he  reasons 
on  tliem : 

£. 
Deficiency  on  land  and  malt,  less  by  37,000 
Foundling  Hospital     -         -         -     20,000 
American  surveys         -         -         -       1 ,800 

£.  58,800 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  only  articles  of  saving 
he  specifies;  and  yet  he  chooses  to  assert,t  "  that 
"  we  may  venture  on  the  credit  of  them  to  reduce 
"  the  standing  expences  of  the  estimate  (from 
"3,468,161/.)  to  3,300,000/.;"  that  is,  for  a 
saving  of  58,000/.  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take 
credit  for  a  defalcation  from  his  own  ideal  esta- 
blishment in  a  sum  of  no  less  than  168,161/. ! 
Suppose  even  tliat  we  were  to  take  up  the  estimate 
of  the  Considerations,  (which  is  however  abandoned 
in   the   State   of  the    Nation,)    and   reduce   his 

**  dium.  than  40.372i. ;  to  which  if  we  add  half  the  mm,  it  will 
••  give  «8  79.056/.  as  the  peace  deficiency  at  3»." 

Total £.  4n.r?72 

Add  the  hair W/vhr 


75,000/.  extraordinaries  to  the  original  35,000/. 
still  all  these  savings  joined  together  give  us  but 
98,800/.;  that  is,  near  70,000/.  short  of  the 
credit  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither 
given  any  reason,  nor  furnished  any  data  what- 
soever for  others  to  reason  upon. 

Such  are  his  savings,  as  operating  on  his  own 
project  of  a  peace  establishment.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider them  as  they  affect  the  existing  establishment 
and  our  actual  services.  He  tells  us,  the  sum 
allowed  in  his  estimate  for  the  navy  is  **  69,321/. 
"  less  than  the  grant  for  that  service  in  1767  ;  but 
"  in  that  grant  30,000/.  was  included  for  the  pur- 
*'  chase  of  hemp,  and  a  saving  of  about  25,000/. 
''  was  made  in  that  year."  The  author  has  got 
some  secret  in  arithmetick.  These  two  sums  put 
together  amount,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  comput- 
ing, to  55,000/.  and  not  to  69,321/.  On  what 
principle  has  he  chosen  to  take  credit  for  14,321/. 
more  ?  To  what  this  strange  inaccuracy  is  owing 
I  cannot  possibly  comprehend ;  nor  is  it  very 
material,  where  the  logick  is  so  bad,  and  the  policy 
so  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmetick  be  just  or 
otherwise.  But  in  a  scheme  for  making  this  nation 
'*  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  formidable 
*'  in  war  and  flourishing  in  peace,"  it  is  surely  a 
little  unfortunate  for  us,  that  he  has  picked  out 
the  Navy,  as  the  very  first  object  of  his  econo- 
mical experiments.  Of  all  the  publick  services, 
that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in  which  tampering 
may  be  of  the  greatest  danger,  which  can  worst 
be  supplied  upon  an  emergency,  and  of  which  any 
failure  draws  after  it  the  longest  and  heaviest  train 
of  consequences.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  this 
or  any  service  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with 
economy.  But  I  will  never  suffer  the  sacred  name 
of  economy  to  be  bestowed  upon  arbitrary  defal- 
cation of  charge.  The  author  tells  us  himself, 
'*  that  to  suffer  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour  for  want 
*'  of  repairs  and  marines,  would  be  to  invite  de- 
"  struction."  It  would  be  so.  When  the  author 
talks  therefore  of  savings  on  the  navy  estimate,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know,  not  what  sums 
he  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch  of  that  service  he 
deems  superfluous.  Instead  of  putting  us  off  with 
unmeaning  generalities,  he  ought  to  have  stated 
what  naval  force,  what  naval  works,  and  what 
naval  stores,  with  the  lowest  estimated  expcnce, 
are  necessary  to  keep  our  marine  in  a  condition 
commensurate  to  its  great  ends.  And  this  too  not 
for  the  contracted  and  deceitful  space  of  a  single 
year,  but  for  some  reasonable  term.  Every  body 
knows  that  many  charges  cannot  be  in  tlieir  nature 
regular  or  annual.  In  the  year  1767  a  stock  of 
hemp,  &c.  was  to  be  laid  in;  that  charge  intermits, 
but  it  does  not  end.  Other  charges  of  other  kinds 
take  their  place.  Great  works  are  now  carrying 
on  at  Portsmouth,  but  not  of  greater  magnitude 
than  utility ;  and  they  must  be  provided  for.  A 
year's  estimate  is  therefore  no  just  idea  at  all  of  a 

Which  he  makes  79,OSBi.  This  is  indeed  in  disfavour  of  his  ar- 
gument ;  but  we  shall  see  that  he  has  ways,  by  other  errours.  of 
reimbursing  himself. 

•  P.  :M. 
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permanent  peace  establishment.  Had  the  author 
opened  this  matter  upon  these  plain  principles,  a 
judgment  might  have  been  formed,  how  far  he 
had  contrived  to  reconcile  national  defence  with 
publick  economy.  Till  he  has  done  it,  those  who 
had  rather  depend  on  any  man's  reason  than  tlie 
greatest  man's  authority,  will  not  give  him  credit 
on  this  head,  for  the  saving  of  a  single  shilling. 
As  to  those  savings  which  are  already  made,  or  in 
course  of  being  made,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  tliem ;  they  can 
be  no  part  of  his  project,  considered  as  a  plan  of 
reformation.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  errour  has 
not  lately  been  on  the  side  of  profusion. 

Another  head  is  the  saving  on  the  army  and 
ordnance  extraordinaries,  particularly  in  the  Ame- 
rican branch.  What  or  how  much  reduction  may 
be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe,  can  with  any  fair- 
ness pretend  to  say ;  very  little,  I  am  convinced. 
The  state  of  America  is  extremely  unsettled ;  more 
troops  have  been  sent  thither ;  new  dispositions 
have  been  made ;  and  this  augmentation  of  number, 
and  change  of  disposition,  has  rarely,  I  believe, 
the  effect  of  lessenmg  tlie  bill  for  extraordinaries, 
which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  tlie  next  we  must 
certainly  feel.  Care  has  not  been  wanting  to 
introduce  economy  into  that  part  of  the  service. 
The  author's  great  friend  has  made,  I  admit,  some 
regulations ;  his  immediate  successors  have  made 
more  and  better.  This  part  will  be  handled  more 
ably  and  more  minutely  at  another  time ;  but  no 
one  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  extraordinaries  at  his 
pleasure.  The  author  has  given  us  nothing,  but 
his  word,  for  any  certain  or  considerable  reduc- 
tion ;  and  this  we  ought  to  be  the  more  cautious 
in  taking,  as  he  has  promised  great  savings  in  his 
Considerations,  whicn  he  has  not  chosen  to  abide 
by  in  his  State  of  the  Nation, 

On  this  head  also  of  the  American  extraordi- 
naries, he  can  take  credit  for  nothing.  As  to  his 
next,  the  lessening  of  the  deficiency  of  the  land 
and  malt  tax,  particularly  of  the  malt  tax ;  any 
person  the  least  conversant  in  that  subject  cannot 
avoid  a  smile.  This  deficiency  arises  from  charge 
of  collection,  from  anticipation,  and  from  defec- 
tive produce.  What  has  the  author  said  on  the 
reduction  of  any  head  of  this  deficiency  upon  the 
land  tax  ?  On  these  points  he  is  absolutely  silent. 
As  to  the  deficiency  on  the  malt  tax,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a  aefective  produce,  he  has,  and 
can  have,  nothing  to  propose.  If  this  deficiency 
should  be  lessened  bv  the  encrease  of  malting  in 
any  years  more  than  m  others,  (as  it  is  a  greatly 
fluctuating  object,)  how  much  of  this  obligation 
shaiU  we  owe  to  this  author's  ministry  ?  will  it  not 
be  the  case  under  any  administration  ?  must  it  not 
go  to  the  general  service  of  the  year,  in  some  way 
or  other,  let  the  finances  be  in  whose  hands  they 
will  ?  But  why  take  credit  for  so  extremely  reduced 
a  defidency  at  all?  I  can  tell  him  he  has  no 
rational  ground  for  it  in  the  produce  of  the 
year  1767 ;  and  I  suspect  will  have  full  as  little 
reason  from  the  produce  of  the  year  1768.  That 
produce   may   indeed  become  greater,  and  the 
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deficiency  of  course  will  be  less.  It  may  too  be 
far  otherwise.  A  fair  and  judicious  financier  will 
not,  as  this  writer  has  done,  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  a  specious  account,  select  a  favorable  year  or 
two,  at  remote  periods,  and  ground  his  calcu- 
lations on  those.  In  1768  he  will  not  take  the 
deficiencies  of  1753  and  1754  for  his  standard. 
Sober  men  have  hitherto  (and  must  continue  tliis 
course,  to  preserve  this  character)  taken  indif- 
ferently the  mediums  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding.  But  a  person  who  has  a  scheme  from 
which  he  promises  much  to  the  publick  ought 
to  be  still  more  cautious ;  he  should  ground  his 
speculation  rather  on  the  lowest  mediums ;  because 
all  new  schemes  are  known  to  be  subject  to  some 
defect  or  failure  not  foreseen  ;  and  whicli  therefore 
every  prudent  proposer  will  be  ready  to  allow  for, 
in  order  to  lay  his  foundation  as  low  and  as  solid 
as  possible.  Quite  contrary  is  the  practice  of  some 
politicians.  They  first  propose  savings,  which  they 
well  know  cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  get  a  repu- 
tation for  economy.  In  due  time  they  assume 
another,  but  a  dilierent  method,  by  providing  for 
the  service  they  had  before  cut  off  or  straitened, 
and  which  they  can  tlien  very  easily  prove  to  be 
necessary.  In  the  same  spirit  tliey  raise  magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  revenue  on  funds  wliich  they  know 
to  be  insufficient.  Afterwards,  who  can  blame 
them,  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the  publick  desires  ? 
They  are  great  artificers ;  but  they  cannot  work 
without  materials. 

These  are  some  of  the  little  arts  of  great  states- 
men. To  such  we  leave  them,  and  follow  where 
die  author  leads  us,  to  his  next  resource,  tlie 
Foundling  Hospital.  Whatever  particular  virtue 
tliere  is  in  the  mode  of  this  saving,  there  seems  to 
be  notliing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  nothing  wonder- 
fully important  in  it.  The  sum  annually  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  has  been 
in  a  former  parliament  limited  to  the  establishment 
of  the  cliildren  then  in  the  hospital.  When  they 
are  apprenticed,  this  provision  will  cease.  It  will 
therefore  fall  in  more  or  less  at  different  times ; 
and  will  at  length  cease  entirely.  But,  until  it 
does,  we  cannot  reckon  upon  it  as  the  saving  on 
the  establishment  of  any  given  year :  nor  can  any 
one  conceive  how  the  author  comes  to  mention 
this,  any  more  than  some  other  articles,  as  a  part 
of  a  new  plan  of  economy  which  is  to  retrieve  our 
affairs.  This  charge  will  indeed  cease  in  its  own 
time.  But  will  no  other  succeed  to  it  ?  Has  he 
ever  known  the  publick  free  from  some  contin- 
gent charge,  either  for  the  just  support  of  royal 
dignity,  or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  pub- 
lick charity,  or  for  publick  service  ?  does  he  choose 
to  flatter  his  readers  that  no  such  will  ever  return  ? 
or  does  he  in  good  earnest  declare,  that  let  the 
reason,  or  necessity,  be  what  they  will,  he  is  re- 
solved not  to  provide  for  such  services  ? 

Another  resource  of  economy  yet  remains,  for 
he  gleans  the  field  very  dosely,  1,800/.  for  the 
American  surveys.  Why  what  signifies  a  dispute 
about  trifles  ?  he  shall  have  it.  But  while  he  is 
carrying  it  off,  I  shall  just  whisper  in  his  ear,  that 
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neither  the  saving  that  is  allowed,  nor  that  which 
is  doubted  of,  can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  pro- 
posed administration,  whose  touch  is  to  cure  all  our 
evils.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  belong  equally 
(as  indeed  all  the  rest  do)  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, to  any  administration ;  because  tliey  are  the 
gift  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  exchequer. 
I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor,  preparatory 
parts  of  the  author *s  scheme,  the  several  articles  of 
saving  which  he  proposes.  At  length  comes  the 
capital  operation,  his  new  resources.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year  from  America  and 
Ireland. — Alas !  alas  !  if  Uiat  too  should  fail  us, 
what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ? 
The  author,  in  a  tone  of  great  humility,  hopes  they 
may  be  induced  to  pay  it.  Well,  if  that  be  all, 
we  may  hope  so  too :  and  for  any  light  he  is  pleased 
to  give  us  into  the  ground  of  this  hope,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here  is  a 
speedy  end  both  of  the  question  and  the  revenue. 
It  is  the  constant  custom  of  this  author,  in  all 
his  writings,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has 
given  you  a  revenue,  whenever  he  can  point  out 
to  you  where  you  may  have  money,  if  you  can 
contrive  how  to  get  at  it ;  and  Uiis  seems  to  be 
the  master-piece  of  his  financial  ability.  I  think 
however,  in  his  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  be- 
haved ratlier  like  a  harsh  step-dame,  than  a  kind 
nursing-mother  to  his  country.  Why  stop  at 
300,000/.  ?  If  his  state  of  things  be  at  all  founded, 
America  and  Ireland  are  much  better  able  to  pay 
600,000/.  than  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
half  that  sum.  However,  let  us  forgive  him  this 
one  instance  of  tenderness  towards  Ireland  and 
the  colonies. 

He  spends  a  vast  deal  of  time,*  in  an  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  Ireland  is  able  to  bear  greater  im- 
positions. He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  class  of  people  there,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, owing  to  a  want  of  judicious  taxes  ;  that  a 
land  tax  will  enrich  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are 
paid  in  England  which  are  not  paid  there ;  that 
the  colony  trade  is  encreased  above  100,000/. 
since  the  peace ;  that  she  ouyht  to  have  further 
indulgence  in  that  trade ;  and  ought  to  have  fur- 
ther privileges  in  tlie  woollen  manufacture.  From 
these  premises,  of  what  she  has,  what  she  has  not, 
and  what  she  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland 
will  contribute  100,000/.  towards  the  extraordi- 
naries  of  the  American  establishment. 

I  shall  make  no  objections  whatsoever,  logical 
or  financial,  to  this  reasoning :  many  occur ; 
but  they  would  lead  me  from  my  purpose,  from 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted,  because  it 
seems  to  me  of  no  small  importance.  It  will  be 
iust  enough  to  hint,  what  I  dare  say  many  readers 
have  before  observed,  that  when  any  man  pro- 
poses new  taxes  in  a  country  with  which  he  is  not 
personally  conversant  by  residence  or  office,  he 
ought  to  lay  open  its  situation  much  more  minutely 
and  critically  than  this  author  has  done,  or  than 
perhaps  he  is  able  to  do.  He  ought  not  to  con- 
tent himself  with  saying  that  a  single  article  of 
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her  trade  is  encreased  100,000/.  a  year ;  he  ought, 
if  he  argues  fix)m  the  encrease  of  trade  to  the  en- 
crease  of  taxes,  to  state  the.  whole  trade,  and  not 
one  branch  of  trade  only !  He  ought  to  enter 
fully  into  the  state  of  its  remittances,  and  the 
course  of  its  exchange ;  he  ought  likewise  to 
examine  whether  all  its  establishments  are  en- 
creased or  diminished ;  and  whether  it  incurs 
or  discharges  debts  annually.  But  I  pass  over 
all  this;  and  am  content  to  ask  a  few  plain 
questions. 

Does  the  author  then  seriously  mean  to  pro- 
pose in  parliament  a  land  tax,  or  any  tax  for 
100,000/.  a  year  upon  Ireland  ?    If  he  does,  and 
if  fatally,  by  his  temerity  and  our  weakness,  he 
should  succeed ;    then  I  say  he  will  throw  the 
whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into 
mortal  convulsions.     What  is  it  that  can  satisfy 
the  furious  and  perturbed  mind  of  this  man ;  is  it 
not  enough  for  him  that  such  projects  have  alien- 
ated our  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
not  to  propose  violently  to  tear  our  sbter  kingdom 
also  from  our  side,  and  to  convince  every  depen- 
dent part  of  the  empire,  that  when  a  little  money 
is  to  be  raised,  we  have  no  sort  of  regard  to  their 
ancient  customs,   their  opinions,   their   circum- 
stances, or  their  affections  ?  He  has  however  a 
douceur  for  Ireland  in  his  pocket :    benefits  in 
trade,  by  opening  the  woollen  manufacture  to  that 
nation.     A  very  right  idea  in  my  opinion;  but 
not  more  strong  in  reason,  than  likely  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  and  most  violent  of 
all  local  prejudices  and  popular  passions.     First, 
a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion in  America ;  he  then  proposes  one  which  will 
set  all  Ireland  in  a  blaze ;  and  his  way  of  quench- 
ing both  is  by  a  plan  which  may  kindle  perhaps 
ten  times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himself  previously  to 
his  proposal  of  such  a  tax,  to  carry  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Irish  trade ;  if  he  does  not,  then  the 
tax  will  be  certain  ;  the  benefit  will  be  less  than 
problematical.  In  this  view  his  compensation  to 
Ireland  vanishes  into  smoke  ;  the  tax  to  their 
prejudices,  will  appear  stark  naked  in  the  light  of 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  and  oppression.  But 
if  he  should  propose  the  benefit  and  tax  together, 
then  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  very  high  and  spirited 
people,  would  think  it  the  worst  bargain  m  the 
world.  They  would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly 
vitiated  and  poisoned  by  the  other ;  and,  if  thev 
could  not  be  separated,  would  infallibly  rest^ 
them  both  together.  Here  would  be  taxes  indeed, 
amounting  to  a  handsome  sum;  100,000/.  very 
effectually  voted,  and  passed  through  the  best  and 
most  authentick  forms ;  but  how  to  be  collected  ?^ 
This  is  his  perpetual  manner.  One  of  his  projects 
depends  for  success  upon  another  project,  and 
this  upon  a  third,  all  of  them  equally  visionary. 
His  finance  is  like  the  Indian  philosophy;  his 
earth  is  poised  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  his  bull 
stands  upon  an  elephant,  his  elephant  b  supported 
by  a  tortoise ;  and  so  on  for  ever. 
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As  to  his  American  200,000/.  a  year,  he  is  sa- 
tisfied to  repeat  gravely,  as  he  has  done  an  hun- 
dred times  before,  that  the  Americans  are  able  to 
pay  it.     Well,  and  what  then  ?  does  he  lay  open 
any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  it,  without  plunging  ourselves  into  calamities 
that  outweigh  tenfold  the  proposed  benefit?  or 
does  he  shew  how  they  may  be  induced  to  submit 
to  it  quietly  ?  or  does  he  give  any  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  levying  it;  in  commercial 
colonies,  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  of 
all  considerations  ?  Nothing  like  it.  To  the  stamp 
act,  whatever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I  think  he 
will  not  in  reality  recur,  or  even  choose  to  assert 
that  he  means  to  do  so,  in  case  his  minister  should 
come  again  into  power.     If  he  does,  I  will  predict 
that  some  of  the  fastest  friends  of  that  minister 
will  desert  him  upon  this  point.    As  to  port  duties, 
he  has  damned  them  all  in  the  lump,  by  declaring 
them  *  "  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  coloni- 
"  zation,  and  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
"  Great  Britain  than  to  those  of  the  colonies." 
Surely  this  single  observation  of  his  ought  to  have 
taught  him  a  little  caution;    he  ought  to  have 
begun  to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  something  in 
the  nature  of  commercial  colonies,  which  renders 
them  an  unfit  object  of  taxation  ;  when  port  duties, 
so  large  a  fund  of  revenue  in  all  countries,  are  by 
himself  found,  in  this  case,  not  only  improper,  but 
destructive.    However  he  has  here  pretty  well  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  taxation.    Stamp  act,  hardly  to 
be  resumed.     Port  duties,  mischievous.     Excises, 
I  believe,  he  will  scarcely  think  worth  tlie  collec- 
tion (if  any  revenue  should  be  so)  in  America. 
Land   tax,  (notwithstanding   his   opinion  of  its 
immense  use  to  agriculture,)  he  will  not  directly 
propose,  before  he  has  thought  again  and  again  on 
the  subject.     Indeed  he  very  readily  recommends 
it  for  Ireland,  and  seems  to  think  it  not  improper 
for  America ;  because,  he  observes,  they  already 
raise  most  of  their  taxes  internally,  including  this 
tax.     A  most  curious  reason,  truly !  because  their 
lands  are  already  heavily  burthened,  he  thinks  it 
right  to  burthen  them  still  further.     But  he  will 
recollect,  for  surely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it, 
that  the  lands  of  America  are  not,  as  in  England, 
let  at  a  rent  certain  in  money,  and  therefore  can- 
not, as  here,  be  taxed  at  a  certain  pound  rate. 
They  value  them  in  gross  among  themselves  ;  and 
none  but  themselves  in  their  several  districts  can 
value  them.     Without  their  hearty  concurrence 
and  co-operation,  it  is  evident,  we  cannot  advance 
a  step  in  the  assessing  or  collecting  any  land  tax. 
As  to  the  taxes  which  in  some  places  the  Ameri- 
cans pay  by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  duties  of 
regulation  :  they  are  small ;  and  to  en  crease  them, 
notwithstanding  the  secret  virtues  of  a  land  tax, 
would  be  the  most  efiectual  means  of  preventing 
that  cultivation  they  are  intended  to  promote.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  country  is  heavily  in  arrear  already 
for  land  taxes  and  quit  rents,     lliey  have  dififerent 
methods  of  taxation  in  the  different  provinces, 
agreeable  to  their  several  local  circumstances. 

♦  P.  37. 


In  New  England  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their 
revenue  is  raised  by  faculty  taxes  and  capita- 
tions. Such  is  the  method  in  many  others.  It 
is  obvious  that  parliament,  unassisted  by  tlie  colo- 
nies themselves,  cannot  take  so  much  as  a  single 
step  in  this  mode  of  taxation.  Then  what  tax  is 
it  he  will  impose  ?  Why,  after  all  the  boasting 
speeches  and  writings  of  his  faction  for  these  four 
years,  after  all  the  vain  expectations  which  they 
have  held  out  to  a  deluded  publick,  this  their 
great  advocate,  after  twisting  the  subject  every 
way,  after  writhing  himself  in  every  posture,  after 
knocking  at  every  door,  is  obliged  fairly  to  aban- 
don every  mode  of  taxation  wliatsoever  in  America, 
t  He  thinks  it  the  best  method  fur  parliament  to 
impose  the  sum,  and  reserve  the  account  to  itself, 
leaving  the  mode  of  taxation  to  the  colonies.  But 
how  and  in  what  proportion  ?  what  does  the  author 
say  ?  O,  not  a  single  syllable  on  this  the  most  ma- 
terial part  of  the  whole  question.  Will  he,  in  par- 
liament, undertake  to  settle  the  proportions  of  such 
payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevis,  in  no  fewer 
than  six  and  twenty  different  countries,  varying  in 
almost  every  possible  circumstance  one  from 
another?  If  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he  adjourns  his 
revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  If  he  leaves  it  to 
themselves  to  settle  these  proportions,  he  adjourns 
it  to  doomsday. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  oa  the 
side  of  acquiescence  ?  will  the  people  of  America 
relish  this  course,  of  giving  and  granting  and 
applying  their  money,  the  better  because  their 
assemblies  are  made  commissioners  of  the  taxes  ? 
This  is  far  worse  than  all  his  former  projects ;  for 
here,  if  the  assemblies  shall  refuse,  or  delay,  or  be 
negligent,  or  fraudulent,  in  this  new-imposed  duty, 
we  are  wholly  without  remedy ;  and  neither  our 
custom-house  officers,  nor  our  troops,  nor  our 
armed  ships,  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  the  collection. 
No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (I  will  not  call 
it  an  oppressive  one,  the  harshness  is  lost  in  the 
folly)  than  that  of  proposing  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  Americans  but  by  their  freest  and  most 
cheerful  consent.  Most  monied  men  know  their 
own  interest  right  well ;  and  are  as  able  as  any 
financier!  in  the  valuation  of  risks.  Yet  I  think 
this  financier  will  scarcely  find  that  adventurer 
hardy  enough,  at  any  premium,  to  advance  a 
shilling  upon  a  vote  of  such  taxes.  Let  him 
name  the  man,  or  set  of  men,  that  would  do  it. 
This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  revenues ; 
what  would  an  interested  man  rate  them  at  ?  His 
subscription  would  be  at  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
discount  the  very  first  day  of  its  opening.  Here 
is  our  only  national  security  from  ruin  ;  a  security 
upon  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  venture  a 
shilling  of  his  fortune.  Yet  he  puts  down  those 
articles  as  gravely  in  his  supply  for  the  peace 
establishment,  as  if  the  money  had  been  all  fairly 
lodged  in  the  exchequer. 

£. 


American  revenue, 
Ireland  y 


200,000 
100,000 
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Very  handsome  indeed !  But  if  supply  b  to  be  got 
in  such  a  manner,  farewell  the  lucrative  mystery 
of  finance  !  If  you  are  to  be  credited  for  savings, 
without  shewing  how,  why,  or  with  what  safety, 
they  are  to  be  made ;  and  for  revenues,  without 
specifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or 
at  what  expence,  they  are  to  be  collected ;  there  is 
not  a  clerk  in  a  publick  office  who  may  not  outbid 
this  author,  or  his  friend,  for  the  department  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  not  an  apprentice  in 
the  city,  that  will  not  strike  out,  with  the  same 
advantages,  the  same,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of 
supply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the 
author's  scheme  for  saving  us  from  impending 
destruction.  Take  it  even  in  its  most  favourable 
point  of  view,  as  a  thing  within  possibility  ;  and 
miagine  what  must  be  the  wisdom  of  this  gentle- 
man, or  his  opinion  of  ours,  who  could  first  think 
of  representing  this  nation  in  such  a  state,  as  no 
friend  can  look  upon  but  witli  horrour,  and  scarcely 
an  enemy  without  compassion,  and  afterwards  of 
diverting  himself  with  such  inadequate,  impracti- 
cable, puerile  methods  for  our  relief  ?  If  these  had 
been  the  dreams  of  some  unknown,  unnamed,  and 
nameless  writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm ;  their 
weakness  had  been  an  antidote  to  their  malignity. 
But  as  they  are  universally  believed  to  be  written 
by  the  hand,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
under  the  immediate  direction,  of  a  person  who 
has  been  in  the  manag^ement  of  the  highest  affairs, 
and  may  soon  be  in  the  same  situation,  I  think  it 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our  greatest  conso- 
lations, that  the  yet  remaining  power  of  this  king- 
dom is  to  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to  realize 
notions  that  are  at  once  so  frivolous,  and  so  full 
of  danger.  That  consideration  will  justify  me  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
nation,  and  the  solutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  tlten  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  m  the 
least  alarmed  about  our  situation,  let  his  outcry  be 
what  he  pleases.  I  will  give  him  a  reason  for  mv 
opinion,  which,  I  think,  he  cannot  dispute.  All 
that  he  bestows  upon  the  nation,  which  it  does  not 
possess  without  him,  and  supposing  it  all  sure  mo- 
ney, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sum  of  300,000/. 
a  year.  This,  he  thinks,  will  do  the  business 
completely,  and  render  us  flourishing  at  home  and 
respectable  abroad.  If  the  option  between  glory 
and  shame,  if  our  salvation  or destniction ,  depended 
on  this  sum,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  active,  and  made  a  merit  of  that  activity,  in 
taking  off  a  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax, 
which  came  up  to  his  grand  desideratum,  and  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  more.  By  this  manoeuvre,  he 
left  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures,  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  our  finances  in  ruin,  our 
credit  expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  ceded 
to  France,  the  colonies  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  our 
great  rival,  and  the  kingdom  itself  on  the  very 
point  of  becoming  tributary  to  that  haughty  power. 
All  this  for  want  of  300,000/.;  for  I  defy  the 
reader  to  point  out  any  other  revenue,  or  any 


other  precise  and  defined  scheme  of  politicks, 
which  he  assigns  for  our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  things  may  be  said  in  bis 
defence,  as  bad  reasons  are  always  at  hand  in  an 
indifferent  cause  ;  that  he  was  not  sure  the  money 
would  be  applied  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  present  ministers.  I  think  as  ill  of  them  as 
he  does  to  the  full.  They  have  done  very  near  as 
much  mischief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  constitution  so 
robust  as  this  is.  Nothing  can  make  them  more 
dangerous,  but  that,  as  they  are  already  in  general 
composed  of  his  disciples  and  instruments,  they 
may  add  to  the  publick  calamity  of  their  own 
measures,  the  adoption  of  his  projects.  But  be 
the  ministers  what  they  may,  the  author  knows 
that  they  could  not  avoid  applying  this  450,000/. 
to  the  service  of  the  establishment,  as  faithfully  as 
he,  or  any  other  minister,  could  do.  I  say  they 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for  the 
application.  Butsupposing  that  they  should  greatly 
mismanage  this  revenue.  Here  is  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  mistake  and  prodigality  before  you  come 
to  the  edge  of  ruin.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  that  real  and  his  imaginary  revenue  is, 
150,000/.  a  year,  at  least;  a  tolerable  sum  for 
them  to  play  with :  this  might  compensate  the 
difference  between  the  author's  economy  and 
their  profusion  ;  and  still,  notwithstanding  their 
vices  and  ignorance,  tlie  nation  might  be  saved. 
The  author  ought  also  to  recollect,  that  a  good 
man  would  hardly  deny,  even  to  the  worst  of 
ministiers,  the  means  of  doing  their  duty ;  espe- 
cially in  a  crisis  when  our  being  depended  on  sup- 
plying them  with  some  means  or  other.  In  such 
a  case  their  penury  of  mind,  in  discovering  re- 
sources, would  make  it  rather  the  more  necessary, 
not  to  strip  such  poor  providers  of  the  little  stock 
they  had  in  hand. 

Besides,  here  is  another  subject  of  distress,  and 
a  very  serious  one,  which  puis  us  again  to  a  stand. 
The  author  may  possibly  not  come  into  power  (I 
only  state  the  possibility)  :  he  may  not  always  con- 
tinue in  it :  and  if  the  contrary  to  all  this  should 
fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  insurance  on  his 
life  can  be  made  for  a  sum  adequate  to  his  loss  ? 
Then  we  are  thus  unluckily  situated,  that  the  chance 
of  an  American  and  Irish  revenue  of  300,000/. 
to  be  managed  by  him,  is  to  save  us  from  ruin  two 
or  three  years  hence  at  best,  to  make  us  happy  at 
home  and  glorious  abroad ;  and  the  actnal  posses- 
sion of  400,000/.  English  taxes  cannot  so  much  as 
protract  our  ruin  without  him.  So  we  are  staked 
on  four  chances ;  his  power,  its  permanence,  the 
success  of  his  projects,  and  the  duration  of  his  life. 
Any  one  of  these  failing,  we  are  gone.  Propria 
h<BC  si  dona  fuissent !  This  is  no  unfair  represen- 
tation ;  ultimately  all  hangs  on  his  life,  because, 
in  his  account  of  every  set  of  men  that  have  held 
or  supported  administration,  he  finds  neither  virtue 
nor  ability  in  any  but  himself.  Indeed  he  pays 
(through  their  measures)  some  compliments  to 
Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Despenser.  But  to  the  latter, 
this  is,  I  suppose,  but  a  civility  to  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  the  former,  a  little  stroke  of  politicks. 
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We  may  therefore  fairly  say,  that  our  only  hope  is 
his  life  ;  and  he  has,  to  make  it  the  more  so,  taken 
care  to  cut  off  any  resource  which  we  possessed 
independently  of  him. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  said,  to  excuse  any 
appearance  of  inconsistency  between  the  author's 
actions  and  his  declarations,  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  relieve  the  landed  interest,  and  lay  the 
burthen  where  it  ought  to  lie,  on  the  colonies. 
What !  to  take  off  a  revenue  so  necessary  to  our 
being,  before  any  thing  whatsoever  was  acquired 
in  the  place  of  it  ?  In  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
waited  at  least  for  the  first  quarter's  receipt  of  the 
new  anonymous  American  revenue,  and  Irish  land 
tax.  Is  there  something  so  specifick  for  our  dis- 
orders in  American,  and  something  so  poisonous 
in  English  money,  that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to 
destroy  us  ?  To  say  that  the  landed  interest  could 
not  continue  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  is 
more  than  the  author  will  attempt  to  prove.  To 
say  that  they  would  pay  it  no  longer,  is  to  treat  the 
landed  interest,  in  my  opinion,  very  scurvily.  To 
suppose  that  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of 
England  do  not  rate  the  commerce,  the  credit,  the 
religion,  the  liberty,  the  independency  of  their 
country,  and  the  succession  of  their  crown,  at  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  land  tax !  They  never  gave 
him  reason  to  think  so  meanly  of  them.  And,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  when  that  measure  was 
debated  in  parliament,  a  very  different  reason  was 
assigned  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by 
otliers,  for  that  reduction :  one  very  different  from 
tlie  critical  and  almost  desperate  state  of  our 
finances.  Some  people  then  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  reduction  might  be  made  without  detri- 
ment to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  support  of  a 
proper  peace  establishment;  otherwise  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reduction  could  not  be  defended  in  argu- 
ment. So  that  this  author  cannot  despair  so  much 
of  the  commonwealth,  witJiout  this  American  and 
Irish  revenue,  as  he  pretends  to  do.  If  he  docs, 
the  reader  sees  how  handsomely  he  has  provided 
for  us,  by  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by  giving 
us  a  pamphlet  on  tlie  other. 

I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  relief  which  was 
then  g^ven  by  parliament  to  the  land.  It  was 
grounded  on  very  weighty  reasons.  The  adminis- 
tration contended  only  for  its  continuance  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking  off  the 
shilling  in  the  pound  immediately  before  the  elec- 
tions; and  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  Eng- 
land with  their  own  money. 

It  is  true,  the  autlior,  in  his  estimate  of  ways 
and  means,  takes  credit  for  400,000/.  a  year, 
Indian  revenue.  But  he  will  not  very  positively 
insist,  that  we  should  put  this  revenue  to  the 
account  of  his  plans  or  his  power;  and  for  a 
very  plain  reason :  we  are  already  near  two  years 
in  possession  of  it.  By  what  means  we  came  to 
that  poasesMon,  is  a  pretty  long  story ;  however, 
I  shall  give  nothing  more  than  a  short  abstract  of 
the  preceding,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  author 
will  take  to  himself  any  part  in  tliat  measure. 

The  fact  is  this ;  the  East  India  company  had 


for  a  good  while  solicited  the  ministry  for  a  nego- 
ciation,  by  which  they  proposed  to  pay  largely 
for  some  advantages  in  their  trade,  and  for  the  re- 
newal of  their  charter.  This  had  been  the  former 
method  of  transacting  witli  that  body.  Govern- 
ment having  only  leased  the  monopoly  for  short 
terms,  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
it  frequently  for  renewals.  These  two  parties 
had  always  negociated  (on  the  true  principle  of 
credit)  not  as  government  and  subject,  but  as 
equal  dealers,  on  tlie  footing  of  mutual  advantage. 
The  publick  had  derived  great  benefit  from  such 
dealing.  But  at  tliat  time  new  ideas  prevailed. 
The  ministry,  instead  of  listening  to  the  proposals 
of  that  company,  chose  to  set  up  a  claim  of  tlie 
crown  to  tlieir  possessions.  The  original  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  to  get  the  house  of  commons 
to  compliment  the  crown  with  a  sort  of  juridical 
declaration  of  a  title  to  the  company's  acquisitions 
in  India;  which  the  crown, on  its  part,  with  the  best 
air  in  the  world,  was  to  bestow  upon  the  publick. 
Then  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  the  house  of 
commons  again  to  be  liberal  and  grateful  to  tlie 
crown.  The  civil  list  debts  were  to  be  paid  off; 
with  perhaps  a  pretty  augmentation  of  income. 
All  this  was  to  be  done  on  the  most  publick-spirited 
principles,  and  with  politeness  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  good  offices,  that  could  not  but  have 
charmed.  But  what  was  best  of  all,  tlicse  civilities 
were  to  be  without  a  farthing  of  charge  to  either 
of  the  kind  and  obliging  parties. — The  East  India 
company  was  to  be  covered  with  infamy  and  dis- 
grace, and  at  the  same  time  was  to  pay  die  whole  bill. 

In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  tne  terrors  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  were  hung  over  them.  A 
judicature  was  asserted  in  parliament  to  try  this 
question.  But  lest  this  judicial  character  should 
chance  to  inspire  certain  stubborn  ideas  of  law  and 
right,  it  was  argued,  tliat  the  judicature  was  arbi- 
trary, and  ouglit  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  policy  and  expediency. 
Nothing  exceeded  the  violence  of  some  of  the 
managers,  except  their  impotence.  They  were 
bewildered  by  tlieir  passions,  and  by  their  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they 
found  themselves  from  their  object. — AH  things 
ran  into  confusion.  The  ministers  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  Tliey  disclaimed  one  anotlier. 
They  suspended  violence,  and  shrunk  from  treaty. 
The  enquiry  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp;  when 
some  active  persons  of  the  company  were  given  to 
understand,  tliat  this  hostile  proceeding  was  only 
set  up  in  terrorem  ;  that  government  was  far  from 
an  intention  of  seizing  upon  the  possessions  of  the 
company.  Administration,  they  said,  was  sensible, 
that  the  idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  absurdity ; 
and  that  such  a  seizure  was  not  more  out  of  their 
power,  tlian  remote  from  their  wishes ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  company  would  come  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner to  the  house,  they  certainly  could  not  fail  of 
putting  a  speedy  end  to  this  disagreeable  business, 
and  of  opening  a  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  tliis  hint  the  company  acted  :  they  came  at 
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once  to  a  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties 
which  arose  from  the  complication  of  their  trade 
with  their  revenue ;  a  step  which  despoiled  them 
of  their  best  defensive  armour,  and  put  them  at 
once  into  the  power  of  administration.  They  threw 
their  whole  stock  of  every  kind,  the  revenue,  the 
trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  government,  into 
one  fund,  which  they  computed  on  the  surest 
grounds  would  amount  to  800,000/.,  with  a  large 
probable  surplus  for  the  payment  of  debt.  Then 
they  agreed  to  divide  this  sum  in  equal  portions 
between  themselves  and  the  publick,  400,000/.  to 
each.  This  gave  to  the  proprietors  of  that  fund 
an  annual  augmentation  of  no  more  than  80,000/. 
dividend.  They  ought  to  receive  from  govern- 
ment 120,000/.  for  die  loan  of  their  capital.  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole,  which  on  this  plan  they 
reserved  to  themselves,  from  their  vast  revenues, 
from  their  extensive  trade,  and  hi  consideration  of 
the  great  risks  and  mighty  expences  which  pur- 
chased these  advantages,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  280,000/.  whilst  .government  was  to  receive, 
as  I  said,  400,000/. 

This  proposal  was  tliought  by  themselves  liberal 
indeed ;  and  they  expected  the  highest  applauses 
for  it.  However,  their  reception  was  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  When  they  brought  up 
their  plan  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  offer,  as  it 
was  natural,  of  400,000/.  was  very  well  relished. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  disgustful  than  the 
80,000/.  which  die  company  had  divided  amongst 
themselves.  A  violent  tempest  of  publick  indig- 
nation and  fury  rose  against  them.  The  heads  of 
people  turned.  The  company  was  held  well  able 
to  pay  400,000/.  a  year  to  government;  but 
bankrupts,  if  they  attempted  to  divide  the  fifth 

{)art  of  it  among  themselves.  An  ex  post  facto 
aw  was  brought  in  witli  great  precipitation,  for 
annulling  this  dividend.  In  tlie  bill  was  inserted  a 
clause,  which  suspended  for  about  a  year  the 
right,  which,  under  the  publick  faitli,  the  company 
enjoyed,  of  making  their  own  dividends.  Such 
was  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  house,  that 
although  the  plain  face  of  facts,  reason,  arithme- 
tick,  all  thf  authority,  parts,  and  eloquence  in  the 
kingdom,  were  against  this  bill;  though  all  tlie 
chancellors,  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  held  that 
office  from  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  opposed  it ; 
yet  a  few  placemen  of  the  subordinate  departments 
sprung  out  of  their  ranks,  took  the  lead,  and,  by  an 
opinion  of  some  sort  of  secret  support,  carried  the 
bill  with  a  high  hand,  leaving  the  then  secretary 
of  state  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a 
very  moderate  minority.  In  this  distracted  situa- 
tion, the  managers  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
their  triumph,  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  pay- 
ment of  the  civil  list  debt.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  not  in  good  humour  enough,  after 
his  late  defeat  by  his  own  troops,  to  co-operate  in 
such  a  design ;  so  they  made  an  act,  to  lock  up 
the  money  in  the  exchequer  until  they  should  have 
time  to  look  about  them,  and  settle  among  them- 
selves what  they  were  to  do  with  it. 
Thus  ended  tliis  unparalleled  transaction.    The 


author,  I  believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the 
glory  of  it :  he  will  leave  it  whole  and  entire  to 
the  authors  of  the  measure.     The  money  was  the 
voluntary,  free  gift  of  the  company ;  the  rescind- 
ing bill  was  the  act  of  legislature,  to  which  they 
and  we  owe  submission :  the  author  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.     However, 
he  cannot  avoid  rubbing  himself  against  this  sub- 
ject merely  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  controver- 
sies, and  gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxation 
that  seems  to  infect  his  blood.    It  is  merely  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  speculations  of  taxing,  that  he 
chooses  to  harangue  on  this  subject.  For  he  takes 
credit  for  no  greater  sum  than  the  publick  is  al- 
ready in  possession  of.     He  does  not  hint  that  the 
company  means,  or  has  ever  shewn  any  disposi- 
tion, if  managed  with  common  prudence,  to  pay 
less  in  future ;  and  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent ministry  are  as  well  inclined  to  drive  tliem  by 
their  mock  enquiries,  and  real  rescinding  bills,  as 
he  can  possibly  be  with  his  taxes.  Besides,  it  is  ob- 
vious, Uiat  as  great  a  sum  might  have  been  drawn 
from  that  company,  without  affecting  property,  or 
shaking  the  constitution,  or  endangering  the  prin- 
ciple of  publick  credit,  or  running  into  hb  golden 
dreams  of  cockets  on  the  Granges,  or  visions  of 
stamp  duties  on  Perwanruu,  Dusticks,  Kist bun- 
dees,  and  Husbulhookums,     For  once,  I  will  dis- 
appoint him  in  this  part  of  the  dispute ;  and  only 
in  a  very  few  words  recommend  to  his  considera- 
tion, how  he  is  to  get  off  the  dangerous  idea  of 
taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies  those  duties  in 
England ;  and  if  he  is  to  levy  them  in  India,  what 
provision  he  has  made  for  a  revenue  establishment 
there;    supposing  that  he  undertakes  this  new 
scheme  of  finance  independently  of  the  company, 
and  against  its  inclinations. 

So  much  for  these  revenues ;  which  are  nothing 
but  his  visions,  or  already  the  national  possessions 
without  any  act  of  his.  It  is  easy  to  parade  with 
a  high  talk  of  parliamentary  rights,  of  the  uni- 
versality of  legislative  powers,  and  of  uniform 
taxation.  Men  of  sense,  when  new  projects  come 
before  them,  always  think  a  discourse  proving  the 
mere  right  or  mere  power  of  acting  in  the  manner 
proposed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  very  unpleasant 
way  of  mispending  time.  They  must  see  the  ob- 
ject to  be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage  them ; 
tliey  must  see  the  means  of  compassing  it  to  be 
next  to  certain  ;  the  mischiefs  not  to  counterba- 
lance the  profit ;  they  will  examine  how  a  proposed 
imposition  or  regulation  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it ;  they 
will  not  despise  the  consideration  even  of  their 
habitudes  and  prejudices.  They  wish  to  know 
how  it  accords  or  disagrees  with  the  true  spirit  of 
prior  establishments,  whether  of  government  or 
of  finance ;  because  they  well  know,  that  in  the 
complicated  economy  of  great  kingdoms,  and  im- 
mense revenues,  which  in  a  length  of  time,  and  by 
a  variety  of  accidents,  have  coalesced  into  a  sort 
of  body,  an  attempt  towards  a  compulsory  equality 
in  all  circumstances,  and  an  exact  practical  defini- 
tion of  the  supreme  rights  in  every  case,  is  the 
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most  dangerous  and  chimerical  of  all  enterpriser. 
The  old  building  stands  well  enough,  though  part 
Gothick,  part  Grecian,  and  part  Chinese,  until  an 
attempt  is  made  to  square  it  into  uniformity. 
Then  it  may  come  down  upon  our  heads  altoge- 
ther, in  much  uniformity  of  ruin ;  and  great  will 
be  the  fall  thereof.  Some  people,  instead  of 
inclining  to  debate  the  matter,  only  feel  a  sort  of 
nausea,  when  they  are  told,  that ''  protection  calls 
**  for  supply,*'  and  that  '*  all  the  parts  ought  to 
'*  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  whole."  Strange 
argument  for  great  and  grave  deliberation  !  As  if 
the  same  may  not,  and  must  not,  be  compassed, 
according  to  its  circumstances,  by  a  great  diversity 
of  ways.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  our 
establishments  are  apt  for  the  support  of  credit. 
They  stand  therefore  upon  a  principle  of  their  own, 
distmct  from,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  to,  the 
relation  between  prince  and  subject.  It  is  a  new 
species  of  contract  superinduced  upon  the  old 
contract  of  the  state.  The  idea  of  power  must  as 
much  as  possible  be  banished  from  it ;  for  power 
and  credit  are  things  adverse,  incompatible ;  Non 
bene  canveniunt,  nee  in  una  sede  marantur.  Such 
establishments  are  our  great  monied  companies.  To 
tax  them  would  be  critical  and  dangerous,  and 
contradictory  to  the  very  purpose  of  their  insti- 
tution ;  which  is  credit,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
taxation.  But  the  nation,  when  it  gave  up  that 
power,  did  not  give  up  the  advantage ;  but  sup- 
posed, and  with  reason,  that  government  was 
overpaid  in  credit,  for  what  it  seemed  to  lose  in 
authority.  In  such  a  case  to  talk  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  is  quite  idle.  Other  establishments 
supply  other  mcdes  of  publick  contribution.  Our 
trading  companies,  as  well  as  individual  importers, 
are  a  fit  subject  of  revenue  by  customs.  Some 
establishments  pay  us  by  a  monopoly  of  their  con- 
sumption and  uieir  produce.  This,  nominally  no 
tax,  in  reality  comprehends  all  taxes.  Such  estab- 
lishments are  our  colonies.  To  tax  them  would  be 
as  erroneous  in  policy,  as  rigorous  in  equity.  Ire- 
land supplies  us  by  furnishing  troops  in  war ;  and 
by  bearing  part  of  our  foreign  establishment  in 
peace.  She  aids  us  at  all  times  by  the  money  that 
her  absentees  spend  amongst  us ;  which  is  no  small 
part  of  the  rental  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  Ireland 
contributes  her  part.  Some  objects  bear  port  duties. 
Some  are  fitter  for  an  inland  excise.  The  mode 
varies,  the  object  is  the  same.  To  strain  these  from 
their  old  and  inveterate  leanings,  might  impair  the 
old  benefit,  and  not  answer  Uie  end  of  tne  new 
project.  Among  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity, 
Procrustes  shall  never  be  my  hero  of  legislation ; 
with  his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  government, 
and  the  type  of  some  modem  policy,  by  which  the 
bog  limb  was  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  short  tor- 
tured into  length.  Such  was  the  state-bed  of 
uniformity  I  He  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  very  in- 
diSmni  fanner,  who  complained  that  his  sheep 
did  not  plou^,  or  his  horses  yield  him  wool, 
though  it  would  be  an  idea  full  of  equality.  They 
inay  dunk  this  right  in  rustick  economy,  who  think 
it  available  in  the  politick ; 


Qui  B<mum  non  odit,  amet  tua  carminay  Mavi  ! 
Atque  idemjtmgat  vulpes,  et  mulgeat  hircos. 

As  the  author  has  stated  this  Indian  taxation 
for  no  visible  purpose  relative  to  his  plan  of  sup- 
ply ;  so  he  has  stated  many  other  projects  with  as 
little,  if  any,  distinct  end  ;  unless  perhap  to  shew 
you  how  full  he  is  of  projects  for  the  publick  good ; 
and  what  vast  expectations  may  be  formed  of  him 
or  his  friends,  ifthey  should  be  translated  into  ad- 
ministration. It  is  also  from  some  opinion  that 
these  speculations  may  one  day  become  our  pub- 
lick measures,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  trou- 
ble the  reader  at  all  about  them,      r 

Two  of  them  stand  out  in  high  relievo  beyond 
the  rest.  The  first  is  a  change  in  the  internal 
representation  of  this  country,  by  enlarging  our 
number  of  constituents.  The  second  is  an  addi- 
tion to  our  representatives,  by  new  American 
members  of  parliament.  I  pass  over  here  all 
considerations  how  far  such  a  system  will  be  an  im- 
provement of  our  constitution  according  to  any 
sound  theory.  Not  that  I  mean  to  condemn 
such  speculative  enquiries  concerning  this  great 
object  of  the  national  attention.  They  may  tend 
to  clear  doubtful  points,  and  possibly  may  lead, 
as  they  have  often  done,  to  real  improvements. 
What  I  object  to,  is  their  introduction  into  a 
discourse  relating  to  the  immediate  state  of  our 
affairs,  and  recommending  plans  of  practical  go- 
vernment. In  this  view,  I  see  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  usual  with  the  author ;  an  attempt  to 
raise  discontent  in  the  people  of  Englana,  to 
balance  those  discontents  which  the  measures  of 
his  friends  had  already  raised  in  America.  What 
other  reason  can  he  have  for  suggesting,  that  we 
are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  voters  in  England  ?  I  believe  that  most 
sober  thinkers  on  this  subject  are  rather  of  opinion, 
that  our  fault  is  on  the  other  side;  and  that  it 
would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  best  laws, 
by  lessening  the  number,  to  add  to  the  weight 
and  independency  of  our  voters.  And  truly,  con- 
sidering the  immense  and  dangerous  charge  of 
elections ;  the  prostitute  and  daring  venality,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  the  idleness  and  profligacy 
of  the  lower  sort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  would 
propose  to  encrease  such  an  evil,  if  it  be,  as  I  fear 
it  is,  out  of  our  power  to  administer  to  it  any  re- 
medy. The  author  proposes  nothing  further.  If 
he  has  any  improvements  that  may  balance  or  may 
lessen  this  inconvenience,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
keep  them  as  usual  in  his  own  breast.  Since  he 
has  been  so  reserved,  I  should  have  wished  he  had 
been  as  cautious  with  regard  to  the  project  itself. 
First,  because  he  observes  justly,  that  his  scheme, 
however  it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add 
nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  legislature ;  much 
I  fear,  it  will  have  a  contrary  operation ;  for, 
authority  depending  on  opinion  at  least  as  much  as 
on  duty,  an  idea  circulated  among  the  people  that 
our  constitution  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be, 
before  you  are  sure  of  mending  it,  is  a  certain 
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method  of  lessening  it  in  the  public  opinion.  Of 
this  irreverent  opinion  of  parliament,  the  author 
himself  complains  in  one  part  of  his  book ;  and  he 
endeavours  to  encrease  it  in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  considered  what  an  immense  ope- 
ration any  change  in  our  constitution  is?  how  many 
discussions,  parties,  and  passions,  it  will  necessarily 
excite;  and,  when  you  open  it  to  enquiry  in  one 
part,  where  the  enquiry  will  stop?  Experience 
shews  us,  that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  such  changes 
but  a  time  of  general  confusion ;  when  good  men, 
finding  every  thing  already  broken  up,  think  it 
right  to  take  advantage  of  tne  opportunity  of  such 
derangement  in  favour  of  an  useful  alteration. 
Perhaps  a  time  of  the  greatest  security  and  tran- 
quillity both  at  home  and  abroad  may  likewise  be 
nt ;  but  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  just  such 
a  time  ?  Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil 
prudence,  he  ought  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  make  an  alteration  of  your  disposition  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy. 

Now  comes  his  American  representation.  Here 
too,  as  usual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  difficulty, 
nor  says  any  thing  to  obviate  those  objections  that 
must  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
He  throws  you  his  politicks  as  he  does  his  revenue ; 
do  you  make  something  of  them  if  you  can.  Is 
not  the  reader  a  little  astonished  at  the  proposal  of 
an  American  representation  from  that  quarter  ?  It 
is  proposed  merely  as  a  *  project  of  speculative  im- 
provement ;  not  from  the  necessity  in  tlie  case,  not 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  authority  of  parliament, 
but  that  we  may  afford  a  greater  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  stating  their  gjievances,  and  of  ob- 
taining redress.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has 
at  length  discovered  that  we  have  not  given  a 
sufficient  attention  to  their  concerns,  or  a  proper 
redress  to  their  grievances.  His  great  friend  would 
once  have  been  exceedingly  displeased  with  any 
person,  who  should  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  those  ccmcems.  He  thought  he  did 
so,  when  he  regulated  the  colonies  over  and  over 
again  :  he  thought  he  did  so,  when  lie  formed  two 
general  systems  of  revenue :  one  of  port-duties, 
and  the  other  of  internal  taxation.  These  systems 
supposed,  or  ought  to  suppose,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to,  and  the  most  detailed  information  of,  all 
their  affairs.  However,  by  contending  for  the 
American  representation,  he  seems  at  last  driven 
virtually  to  admit,  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
used  in  the  exercise  of  all  our  legislative  rights 
over  an  object  so  remote  from  our  eye,  and  so 
little  connected  with  our  immediate  feelings  ;  that 
in  prudence  we  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  with 
our  taxes,  until  we  can  secure  the  desired  repre- 
sentation in  parliament.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some 
time  before  this  hopeful  scheme  can  be  brought  to 
perfect  maturity,  although  the  author  seems  to 
be  in  no  wise  aware  of  any  obstructions  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  it.  He  talks  of  his  union,  just  as  he 
does  of  his  taxes  and  his  savings,  with  as  much 
sang  froid  and  ease  as  if  his  wish  and  the  enjoy- 
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ment  were  exactly  the  san^e  thing.  He  appears 
not  to  have  troubled  his  head  with  the  infinite 
difficulty  of  settling  that  representation  on  a  fair 
balance  of  wealth  and  numbers  throughout  the 
several  provinces  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
under  such  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  costs  him  nothing  to  fight  with  nature,  and  to 
conquer  the  order  of  Providence,  which  manifestly 
opposes  itself  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  parlia- 
mentary union. 

But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  passion  for  projects  and 
power,  suppose  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  the 
author  comes  into  the  mmistry,  and  is  to  realize 
his  speculations.  The  writs  are  issued  for  electing 
members  for  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some 
provinces  receive  them  in  six  weeks,  some  in  ten, 
some  in  twenty.  A  vessel  may  be  lost,  and  then 
some  provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  all.  Bat 
let  it  be,  that  they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and  in 
the  shortest  time.  A  proper  space  must  be  given 
for  proclamation  and  for  the  election  ;  some  weeks 
at  least.  But  the  members  are  chosen ;  and,  if 
ship  are  ready  to  sail,  in  about  six  more  they 
amve  in  London.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament 
has  sat  and  business  far  advanced  without  American 
representatives.  Nay,  by  this  time  it  may  happen, 
that  the  parliament  is  dissolved ;  and  then  the 
members  ship  themselves  again,  to  be  again  elected. 
The  writs  may  arrive  in  America,  before  the  poor 
members  of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  sat, 
can  arrive  at  their  several  provinces.  A  new 
interest  is  formed,  and  they  find  other  members  are 
chosen  whilst  they  are  on  the  high  seas.  But,  if 
the  writs  and  members  arrive  together,  here  is  at 
best  a  new  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  candidates, 
after  one  set  of  them  have  well  aired  themselves 
with  their  two  voyages  of  6,000  miles. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  every  thing  to 
the  author,  we  will  suppose  them  all  once  more 
elected,  and  steering  again  to  Old  England,  with 
a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  westerly  wind  in  their 
stem.  On  their  arrival,  they  find  all  in  a  hurry 
and  bustle ;  in  and  out ;  condolence  and  congra- 
tulation ;  the  crown  is  demised.  Another  parlia- 
ment is  to  be  called.  Away  back  to  America 
again  on  a  fourth  voyage,  and  to  a  third  election. 
Does  the  author  mean  to  make  our  kings  as 
immortal  in  their  personal  as  in  their  politick 
character  ?  or,  whilst  he  bountifully  adds  to  their 
life,  will  he  take  from  them  their  prerogative  of 
dissolving  parliaments,  in  favour  of  the  American 
union  ?  or  are  the  American  representatives  to  be 
perpetual,  and  to  feel  neither  demises  of  the 
crown,  nor  dissolutions  of  parliament  ? 

But  these  tilings  may  be  granted  to  him,  with- 
out bringing  him  much  nearer  to  his  point.  What 
does  he  think  of  re-election?  is  the  American 
member  the  only  one  who  is  not  to  take  a  place, 
or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the  ceremony 
of  re-election  ?  How  will  this  great  politician  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  electors,  the  fairness  of  returns, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  the 
sole  judge  of  such  contests  ?  It  would  undoubtedly 
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be  a  glorious  sight  to  have  eight  or  ten  petitions, 
or  double  returns  from  Boston  and  Barbadoes, 
from  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  members 
returned,  and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train 
of  attornies,  solicitors,  mayors,  select  men,  provost- 
marshals,  and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
witnesses,  come  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Possibly  wc  might  be  interrupted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  pleasing  spectacle,  if  a  war  should 
break  out,  and  our  constitutional  fleet,  loaded  with 
members  of  parliament,  returning  officers,  peti- 
tions, and  witnesses,  the  electors  and  elected, 
should  become  a  prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards, 
and  be  conveyed  to  Carthagena  or  to  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  from  thence  perhaps  to  Mexico,  or  Lima, 
there  to  remain  until  a  cartel  for  members  of  par- 
liament can  be  settled,  or  until  the  war  is  ended. 
In  truth,  the  author  has  little  studied  this  busi- 
ness ;  or  he  might  have  known,  that  some  of  the 
most  considerable  provinces  of  America,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
have  not  in  each  of  them  two  men  who  can  afford, 
at  a  distance  from  their  estates,  to  spend  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  How  can  these  provinces  be 
represented  at  Westminster?  If  their  province 
pays  them,  they  are  American  agents,  with 
Balaries,  and  not  independent  members  of  par- 
liament. It  is  true,  that  formerly  in  England 
members  had  salaries  from  their  constituents ;  but 
they  all  had  salaries,  and  were  all,  in  this  way, 
upon  a  par.  If  these  American  representatives 
have  no  salaries,  then  they  must  add  to  the  list  of 
our  pensioners  and  dependents  at  court,  or  they 
must  starve.     There  is  no  alternative. 

Enough  of  this  visionary  union ;  in  which  much 
extravagance  appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the 
judgment  is  shocked  without  any  thing  to  refresh 
the  imagination.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  had 
dropped  down  from  the  moon,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  general  nature  of  this  globe,  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Go- 
vernor Pownal  has  handled  the  same  subject.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational 
principles  of  speculation  ;  and  much  more  like  a 
man  of  business.  He  thinks  (erroneously,  I  con- 
oeire ;  but  he  does  think)  that  our  legislative  rights 
are  incomplete  without  such  a  representation.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by  every 
means  to  obtain  it.  Not  like  our  author,  who  is 
always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  some  difficulties  ; 
and  he  proposes  some  solutions.  But  nature  is  too 
hard  for  both  these  authors  ;  and  America  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  without  actual  representation  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  nor  will  any  minister  be  wild 
enough  even  to  propose  such  a  representation 
in  parliament ;  however  he  may  choose  to  tlirow 
out  that  project,  together  with  others  equally  fir 
from  his  real  opinions,  and  remote  from  his 
designs,  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  different  views, 
and  captivate  the  affections,  of  different  sorts  of 
men. 

Whether  these  projects  arise  from  the  author's 
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real  political  principles,  or  are  only  brought  out  in 
subservience  to  his  political  views,  they  compose 
the  whole  of  any  thing  tliat  is  like  precise  and 
definite,  which  the  author  has  given  us  to  expect 
from  that  administration  which  is  so  much  the 
subject  of  his   praises  and  prayers.     As  to  his 
general  propositions,  that  **  there  is  a  deal  of  dif- 
"  ference  between  impossibilities  and  great  diffi- 
**  culties ;"  that  **  a  great  scheme  cannot  be  carried 
"  unless  made  the  business  of  successive  admi- 
**  nistrations ;"  that "  virtuous  and  able  men  are 
"  the  fittest  to  serve  their  country;"  all  this  I 
look  on  as  no  more  than  so  much  rubble  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  regular  masonry.  Pretty  much 
in  tlie  same  light  I  cannot  forbear  considering  his 
detached  observations  on  commerce  ;  such  as,  that 
*  "  the  system  for  colony  regulations  would  be 
**  very  simple,  and  mutually  beneficial  to  Great 
"  Britain  and  her  colonies,  if  .the  old  navigation 
"  laws  were  adhered  to."    That  "  the  transporta- 
"  tion  should  be  in  all  cases  in  ships  belonging  to 
"  British  subjects."     That  **  even  British  ships 
"  should  nothe  generally  received  into  the  colonies 
**  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  the  dominions 
"  of  Great  Britain."    That  **  it  is  unreasonable 
**  that  corn  and  such  like  products  should  be  re- 
"  strained  to  come  first  to  a  British  port."     What 
do  all  these  fine  observations  signify  ?  Some  of  them 
condemn,  as  ill  practices,  things  that  were  never 
practised  at  all.      Some  recommend  to  be  done 
things  that  always  have  been  done.     Others  in- 
deed convey,  though  obliquely  and  loosely,  some 
insinuations  highly  dangerous  to  our  commerce. 
If  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  think  the  author 
meant  to  ground  any  practice  upon  these  general 
propositions,  I  should  tnink  it  very  necessary  to  ask 
a  few  questions  about  some  of  them .     For  instance, 
what  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  an  adherence  to 
the  old  navigation  laws  ?     Does  he  mean,  that  the 
particular  law,  12  Car.  II.  c.  19,  commonly  called 
**  The  Act  of  Navigation,"  is  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  the  several  subsequent  additions,  amend- 
ments, and  exceptions,  ought  to  be  all  repealed  ? 
If  so,  he  will  make  a  stransre  havock  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  trade  laws,  which  have  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  full  as  well  founded  in 
the  alterations  and  exceptions,  as  the  act  of  Charles 
tlie  Second  in  the  original  provisions ;  and  to  pur- 
sue full  as  wisely  the  great  end  of  that  very  poli- 
tick law,  the  increase  of  the  British  navigation. 
I  fancy  tlie  writer  could  hardly  propose  any  thing 
more  alarming  to  those  immediately  interested  in 
that  navigation  than  such  a  repeal.     If  he  docs 
not  mean  this,  he  has  got  no  farther  tlian  a  nuga- 
tory proposition,  which  nobody  can  contradict,  and 
for  whicn  no  man  is  the  wiser. 

That  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade 
''  would  be  few  and  simple  if  the  old  navigation 
"  laws  were  adhered  to,"  I  utterly  deny  as  a  fact. 
That  they  ought  to  be  so,  sounds  well  enough ; 
but  this  proposition  is  of  the  same  nugatory  nature 
with  some  of  the  former.  The  regulations  for 
the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer, 
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nor  more  nor  less  complex,  than  the  occasion  re- 
quires. And,  as  that  trade  is  in  a  great  measure 
a  system  of  art  and  restriction,  they  can  neither 
be  few  nor  simple.  It  is  true,  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple may  be  destroyed,  by  multiplymg  to  excess 
the  means  of  securing  it.  Never  did  a  minister 
depart  more  from  the  author's  ideas  of  simplicity, 
or  more  embarrass  the  trade  of  America  with  tne 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances, than  his  boasted  minister  of  1764.  That 
minister  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  something, 
hardly  short  of  a  rage,  for  r^ulation  and  restric- 
tion. He  had  so  multiplied  bonds,  certificates, 
affidavits,  warrants,  sufferances,  and  cockets  ;  had 
supported  them  with  such  severe  penalties,  and 
extended  them  without  the  least  consideration  of 
circumstances  to  so  many  objects,  that,  had  they 
all  continued  in  their  original  force,  commerce 
must  speedily  have  expired  under  them.  Some  of 
them  tne  ministry  which  gave  them  birth  was 
obliged  to  destroy :  with  their  own  hand  they 
signed  the  condemnation  of  their  own  regulations ; 
confessing  in  so  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of 
their  act  of  the  5th  Geo.  III. ,  that  some  of  these 
regulations  had  laid  an  unnecessary  restraint  on  the 
trade  and  correspondence  of  his  Majesty's  Ame- 
rican  subjects.  This,  in  that  ministry,  was  a  can- 
did confession  of  a  mistake :  but  every  alteration 
made  in  those  regulations  by  their  successors  is  to 
be  the  effect  of  envy,  and  American  misrepresenta- 
tion. So  much  for  the  author *s  simplicity  in  regu- 
lation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  which  I  think  im- 
mediately essential  in  the  author's  idea  of  war,  of 
peace,  of  the  comparative  states  of  England  and 
France,  of  our  actual  situation  ;  in  his  projects  of 
economy,  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  con- 
stitutional improvement.  There  remains  nothing 
now  to  be  considered,  except  his  heavy  censures 
upon  the  administration  which  was  formed  in 
1765 ;  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  as 
the  administration  which  preceded  it  is  by  that  of 
Mr.  Grenville.  These  censures  relate  chiefly  to 
three  heads :  1 .  To  the  repeal  of  the  American 
stamp  act.  2.  To  the  commercial  regulations  then 
made.  3.  To  the  course  of  foreign  n^ociations 
during  that  short  period. 

A  person  who  knew  nothing  of  publick  affairs 
but  from  the  writings  of  this  author,  would  be  led 
to  conclude,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  change  in 
June  1765,  some  well-digested  system  of  adminis- 
tration, founded  in  national  strength,  and  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  proceeding  in  all  points 
with  the  most  reverential  and  tender  regard  to  the 
laws,  and  pursuing  with  equal  wisdom  and  success 
every  thing  which  could  tend  to  the  internal  pros- 
perity, and  to  the  external  honour  and  dignity,  of 
this  country,  had  been  all  at  once  subverted,  by 
an  irruption  of  a  sort  of  wild,  licentious,  unprin- 
cipled invaders,  who  wantonly,  and  with  a  barba- 
rous rage,  had  defaced  a  thousand  fair  monuments 
of  the  constitutional  and  political  skill  of  their 
predecessors.     It  is  natural  indeed  that  this  author 


should  have  some  dislike  to  the  administration 
which  was  formed  in  1765.  Its  views,  in  most 
things,  were  different  from  those  of  his  friends ;  in 
some,  altogether  opposite  to  them.  It  is  impossible 
that  both  of  these  administrations  should  be  the 
objects  of  publick  esteem.  Their  different  princi- 
ples compose  some  of  the  strongest  political  lines 
which  discriminate  the  parties  even  now  subsisting 
amongst  us.  The  ministers  of  1764  are  not  in- 
deed followed  by  very  many  in  their  opposition ; 
yet  a  large  part  of  the  people  now  in  office  enter- 
tain, or  pretend  to  entertain,  sentiments  entirely 
conformable  to  theirs ;  whilst  some  of  the  former 
colleagues  of  the  ministry  which  was  formed  in 
1765,  however  they  may  have  abandoned  the 
connexion,  and  contradicted  by  their  conduct  the 
principles,  of  their  former  fnends,  pretend,  on 
their  parts,  still  to  adhere  to  the  same  maxims. 
All  the  lesser  divisions,  which  are  indeed  rather 
names  of  personal  attachment  than  of  party  dis- 
tinction, fall  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
leading  parties. 

I  intend  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  am  able,  the 
general  condition  of  publick  affairs,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the 
remarkable  change  of  system  in  1765.  The 
reader  will  have  thereby  a  more  distinct  view  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  several  plans,  and 
will  receive  more  satisfaction  concerning  the  ground 
and  reason  of  the  measures  which  were  then  pur- 
sued, than,  I  believe,  can  be  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  those  partial  representations  contained 
in  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other  writings 
of  those  who  have  continued,  for  now  nearly  three 
years,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  press. 
This  will,  I  hope,  be  some  apology  for  my  dwelling 
a  little  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  1763, 
o**"  R flairs  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
tliree  ministers  of  his  recommendation ;  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  Earl  of  Ha- 
lifax. This  arrangement,  notwithstanding  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the  publick 
a  continuance  of  the  same  measures  ;  nor  was 
there  more  reason  to  expect  a  change  from  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich 
supplied  his  place.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  act  in  that  connexion,  and 
whose  general  character  and  politicks  were  suf- 
ficiently understood,  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
ministry,  without  making  any  alteration  in  their 
plan  of  conduct.  Such  was  the  constitution  of 
the  ministry  which  was  changed  in  1765. 

As  to  their  politicks,  the  principles  of  the  peace 
of  Paris  governed  in  foreign  affairs.  In  domestick, 
the  same  scheme  prevailed,  of  contradicting  the 
opinions,  and  disgracing  most  of  the  ^rsons,  who 
had  been  countenanced  and  employeid  in  the  late 
reign.  The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  littk; 
attended  to ;  and  a  disposition  to  the  use  of  for- 
cible methods  ran  through  the  whole  tenour  of 
administration.  The  nation  in  general  was  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied.  Sober  men  saw  causes  for  it,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  ministry  and  the  conduct  of 
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the  ministers.     The  ministers,  who  have  usually  a 
short  method  on  such  occasions,  attributed  their 
unpopularity   wholly  to   tlie    efforts  of  faction. 
However  this  might  be,  the  licentiousness  and  tu- 
mults of  the  common  people,  and  the  contempt  of 
government,  of  which  our  author  so  often  and  so 
bitterly  complains,  as  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  subsequent  administrations,  had  at  no  time 
risen  to  a  greater  or  more  dangerous  height.    The 
measures  ^ken  to  suppress  that  spirit  were  as  vio- 
lent and  licentious  .as  the  spirit  itself;  injudicious, 
precipitate,  and  some  of  them  illegal.     Instead 
of  allaying,  they  tended  infinitely  to  inflame  the 
distemper  ;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  least  pains 
to  examine,  will  find  those  measures  not  only  the 
causes  of  tlie  tumults  which  then  prevailed,  but 
the  real  sources  of  almost  all  the  disorders  which 
fiave  arisen  since  that  time.     More  intent  on  mak- 
ing a  victim  to  partv  than  an  example  of  justice, 
they  blundered  in  the  metliod  of  pursuing  their 
irengeance.     By  this  means  a  discovery  was  made 
3f  many  practices,  common  indeed  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  but  wholly  repugnant  to  our 
laws,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution. 
3ne  of  the  worst  of  these  was,  the  wanton  and 
ndiscriminate   seizure  of  papers,  even   in  cases 
vhere  the  safety  of  the  State  was  not  pretended  in 
justification  of  so  harsh  a  proceeding.     The  tem- 
per of  the  ministry  had  excited  a  jealousy,  which 
nade  the  people  more  than  commonly  vigilant 
:onceming  every  power  which  was  exercised  by 
government.     The  abuse,  however  sanctioned  by 
nistom,  was  evident ;  but  the  ministry,  instead  of 
"csting  in  a  prudent  inactivity,  or  (what  would 
lave  been  still  more  prudent)  taking  the  lead,  in 
luieting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  ascertaining 
he  law  upon  those  delicate  points,  made  use  of  the 
vhole  innuence  of  government  to  prevent  a  par- 
iamentary  resolution  against  these  practices  of 
)ffice.     And  lest  the  colourable  reasons,  offered  in 
ti^ment  against  this  parliamentary  procedure, 
Jiould  be  mistaken  for  the  real  motives  of  their 
x>nduct ;  all  the  advantage  of  privilege,  all  the 
irts  and  finesses  of  pleading,  and  great  sums  of 
>ublick  money  were  lavished,  to  prevent  any  de- 
rision upon  those  practices  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
n  die  mean  time,  in  order  to  weaken,  since  they 
ould  not  immediately  destroy,  the  liberty  of  the 
^ress,  the  privilege  of  parliament  was  voted  away 
n  all  accusations  for  a  seditious  libel.     The  free- 
lom  of  debate  in  parliament  itself  was  no  less 
oenaced.     Officers  of  the  army,  of  long  and  meri- 
orious  service,  and  of  small  fortunes,  were  chosen 
IS  victims  for  a  single  vote,  by  an  exertion  of  minis- 
erial  power,  which  had  been  very  rarely  used,  and 
rhich  is  extremely  unjust,  as  depriving  men  not 
nly  of  a  place,  but  a  profession,  and  is  indeed  of 
he  most  pernicious  example  both  in  a  civil  and  a 
niUtary  light. 

Whilst  all  things  were  managed  at  home  with 
uch  a  spirit  of  disorderly  despotism ;  abroad  there 
ras  a  proportionable  abatement  of  all  spirit. 
^oine  of  our  most  just  and  valuable  claims  were  in 
i  manner  abandoned.  This  indeed  seemed  not  very 


inconsistent  conduct  in  the  ministers  who  had  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domestick 
afiairs,  there  was  no  want  of  industry  ;  but  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  temper  and  judgment, 
and  manly  comprehension  of  tne  publick  interest. 
The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief,  and  govern- 
ment attempted  to  administer  it.  Two  ways  were 
principally  chosen  for  this  great  purpose.  The 
first  by  regulations ;  the  second  by  new  funds  of 
revenue.  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  a  new  naval 
establishment  was  formed  at  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pence,  and  to  little  efiect,  to  aid  in  the  collection 
of  the  customs.  Regulation  was  added  to  regula- 
tion :  and  the  strictest  and  most  unreserved  orders 
were  given,  for  a  prevention  of  all  contraband 
trade  here,  and  in  every  part  of  America.  A 
teasing  custom-house,  and  a  multiplicity  of  per- 
plexing regulations,  ever  have,  and  ever  will 
appear,  the  master-piece  of  finance  to  people  of 
narrow  views  ;  as  a  paper  against  smuggling,  and 
the  importation  of  French  finery,  never  fails  of  fur- 
nishing a  very  popular  column  in  a  newspaper. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  regulations  was  made 
for  America ;  and  they  fell  so  indiscriminately  on 
all  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed  contraband, 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  trade 
were  driven  violently  from  our  ports ;  which  caused 
an  universal  consternation  throughout  the  colonies. 
Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  distressed 
by  them.  Men  of  war  now  for  the  first  time, 
armed  with  regular  commissions  of  custom-house 
officers,  invested  the  coasts,  and  gave  to  the 
collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  hostile  contribu- 
tion. About  the  same  time  that  these  regulations 
seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  only 
trade  from  whence  the  plantations  derived  any 
specie,  an  act  was  made,  putting  a  stop  to  the  fu- 
ture emission  of  paper  currency,  which  used  to 
supply  its  place  among  them.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  went  another  act,  for  obliging  the  colonies  to 
provide  quarters  for  soldiers.  Instantly  followed 
another  law,  for  levying  throughout  all  America 
new  port  duties,  upon  a  vast  variety  of  commodi- 
ties of  their  consumption,  and  some  of  which  lay 
heavy  upon  objects  necessary  for  their  trade  and 
fishery.  Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  these, 
and  amidst  the  uneasiness  and  confusion  produced 
by  a  crowd  of  new  impositions  and  regulations, 
some  good,  some  evil,  some  doubtful,  all  crude 
and  ill-considered,  came  another  act,  for  imposing 
an  universal  stamp  duty  on  the  colonies ;  and  this 
was  declared  to  be  little  more  than  an  experiment, 
and  a  foundation  of  future  revenue.  To  render 
these  proceedings  the  more  irritating  to  the  colo- 
nies, the  principal  argument  used  in  favour  of  their 
ability  to  pay  such  duties  was  the  liberality  of  the 
grants  of  their  assemblies  during  the  late  war. 
Never  could  any  argument  be  more  insulting  and 
mortifying  to  a  people  habituated  to  the  granting 
of  their  own  money. 

Taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  had 
hitherto  been  sparingly  attempted  in  America. 
Without  ever  doubting  the  extent  of  its  lawful 
power,  parliament  always  doubted  the  propriety 
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of  such  impositions.  And  the  Americans  on  their 
part  never  thought  of  contesting  a  right  by  which 
they  were  so  little  aifectcd.  Their  assemblies  in 
the  main  answered  all  the  purposes  necessary  to 
the  internal  economy  of  a  free  people,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  the  exigencies  of  government  which 
arose  amongst  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  that 
happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of  critically 
settling  the  exact  limits  of  a  power,  which  was 
necessary  to  their  union,  their  safety,  their  equa- 
lity, ana  even  their  liberty.  Thus  the  two  very 
difficult  points,  superiority  in  the  presiding  state, 
and  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  were  on  tlie  whole 
sufficiently,  that  is,  practically,  reconciled;  without 
agitating  those  vexatious  questions,  which  in  truth 
rather  belong  to  metaphysicks  than  politicks,  and 
which  can  never  be  moved  without  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  best  governments  that  have  ever 
been  constituted  by  human  wisdom.  By  this 
measure  was  let  loose  that  dangerous  spirit  of 
disquisition,  not  in  the  coolness  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  but  inflamed  with  all  the  passions  of  a 
haughty,  resentful  people,  who  thought  themselves 
deeply  injui^ed,  and  that  they  were  contending  for 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  world 

In  England,  our  ministers  went  on  without  the 
least  attention  to  these  alarming  dispositions ;  just 
as  if  they  were  doing  the  most  common  things  in 
the  most  usual  way,  and  among  a  people  not  only 
passive  but  pleased.  They  took  no  one  step  to 
divert  the  dangerous  spirit  which  began  even  then 
to  appear  in  the  colonies,  to  compromise  with  it, 
to  mollify  it,  or  to  subdue  it.  No  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  civil  government;  no  new 
powers  or  instructions  were  given  to  governours ; 
no  augmentation  was  made,  or  new  disposition,  of 
forces.  Never  was  so  critical  a  measure  pursued 
with  so  little  provision  against  its  necessary  conse- 

Suences.  As  if  all  common  prudence  had  aban- 
oned  the  ministers,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge 
themselves  and  us  headlong  into  that  gulf  which 
stood  gaping  before  them ;  by  giving  a  year's  notice 
of  the  project  of  their  stamp-act,  they  allowed 
time  for  all  the  discontents  of  that  country  to 
fester  and  come  to  a  head,  and  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  factious  men  could  make  towards  an 
opposition  to  the  law.  At  the  same  time  they  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament  those 
remonstrances  which  they  had  actually  received  ; 
and  which  in  the  strongest  manner  indicated  the 
discontent  of  some  of  the  colonies,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  expected ;  they  concealed 
ttiem,  even  in  defiance  of  an  order  of  council, 
that  they  should  be  laid  before  parliament.  Thus, 
by  concealing  the  true  state  of  the  case,  they  ren- 
dered the  wisdom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as 
their  own  temerity,  either  in  preventing  or  guard- 
ing against  the  mischief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of 
this  set  of  men,  in  order  at  any  hazard  to  obtain 
a  present  credit,  to  propose  whatever  might  be 
pleasing,  as  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  and  after- 
wards to  throw  all  the  disappointment  of  the  wild 
expectations  they  had  raised,  upon  those  who  have 


the  hard  task  of  freeing  the  publick  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  pernicious  projects. 

Whilst  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  empire  were  shaken  in  this  manner,  our 
affairs  grew  still  more  distracted  by  the  internal 
dissensions  of  our  ministers.  Treachery  and  in- 
gratitude were  charged  from  one  side  ;  despotism 
and  tyranny  from  the  other ;  the  vertigo  of  the 
regency  bill ;  the  awkward  reception  of  the  silk 
bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  inconsiderate 
and  abrupt  rejection  of  it  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
the  strange  and  violent  tumults  which  arose  in 
consequence,  and  which  were  rendered  more 
serious  by  being  charged  by  the  ministers  upon 
one  another ;   die  report  of  a  gross  and  brutal 

treatment  of  the ,  by  a  minister  at  the  same 

time  odious  to  the  people ;  all  conspired  to  leave 
the  publick,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1765,  in 
as  critical  and  perilous  a  situation,  as  ever  the 
nation  was,  or  could  be,  in  a  time  when  she  was 
not  immediately  threatened  by  her  neighbours. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  these  circumstances, 
that  a  new  administration  was  formed.  Professing 
even  industriously,  in  this  publick  matter,  to  avoid 
anecdotes ;  I  say  nothing  of  those  famous  recon- 
ciliations and  quarrels,  which  weakened  the  body 
which  should  have  been  the  natural  support  of  thb 
administration.  I  run  no  risk  in  affirming,  that,, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every 
species,  nothing  but  the  strongest  and  most  uncor- 
rupt  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  publick  could  have 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  persons  who  composed 
it  to  undertake  the  king's  business  at  such  a  time. 
Their  preceding  character,  their  measures  while  in 
power,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  many  of 
them,  I  think,  leave  no  room  to  charge  this  asser- 
tion to  flattery.  Having  undertaken  the  common- 
wealth, what  remained  for  them  to  do  ?  to  piece 
their  conduct  upon  the  broken  chain  of  former 
measures  ?  If  they  had  been  so  inclined,  tlie  ruin- 
ous nature  of  those  measures,  which  began  instantly 
to  appear,  would  not  have  permitted  it.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  into  office,  when  letters  arrived 
from  all  parts  of  America,  making  loud  complaints, 
backed  by  strong  reasons,  against  several  of  the 
principal  regulations  of  the  late  ministry,  as  threat- 
ening destruction  to  many  valuable  branches  of 
commerce.  These  were  attended  with  represen- 
tations from  many  merchants  and  capital  manufac- 
turers at  home,  who  had  all  their  interests  involved 
in  the  support  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  every  sort  of  contraband.  Whilst  these 
things  were  under  consideration,  that  conflagration 
blazed  out  at  once  in  North  America ;  an  universal 
disobedience,  and  open  resistance  to  the  stamp  act ; 
and,  in  consequence,  an  universal  stop  to  the  course 
of  justice,  and  to  trade  and  navigation,  throughout 
that  great  important  country ;  an  interval  during 
which  the  trading  interest  of  England  lay  under 
the  most  dreadful  anxiety  which  it  ever  felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  act  was  proposed.  It  was  much 
too  serious  a  measure,  and  attended  with  too  many 
difficulties  upon  every  side,  for  the  then  ministry 
to  have  undertaken  it,  as  some  paltry  writers  have 
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asserted,  from  envy  and  dislike  to  their  predeces- 
sors in  office.  As  little  could  it  be  owing  to  per- 
sonal cowardice,  and  dread  of  consequences  to 
themselves.  Ministers,  timorous  from  their  at- 
tachment to  place  and  power,  will  fear  more  from 
the  consequences  of  one  court  intrigue,  than  from 
a  thousand  difficulties  to  the  commerce  and  credit 
of  their  country  by  disturbances  at  three  thousand 
miles  distance.  From  which  of  these  the  ministers 
had  most  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is  known,  I 
presume,  universally.  Nor  did  they  take  that 
resolution  from  a  want  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
inconveniences  which  must  necessarily  attend  a 
measure  of  concession  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
subject.  That  it  must  increase  the  insolence  of  the 
mutinous  spirits  in  America,  was  but  too  obvious. 
No  great  measure  indeed,  at  a  very  difficult  crisis, 
can  be  pursued,  which  is  not  attended  with  some 
mischief;  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  publick 
business  will  hold  any  other  language  ;  and  none 
but  weak  and  unexperienced  men  will  believe 
them,  if  they  should.  If  we  were  found  in  such  a 
crisis,  let  those,  whose  bold  designs,  and  whose  de- 
fective arrangements,  brought  us  into  it,  answer 
for  the  consequences.  The  business  of  the  then 
ministry  evidently  was,  to  take  such  steps,  not  as 
the  wishes  of  our  author,  or  as  their  own  wishes, 
dictated,  but  as  the  bad  situation  in  which  their 
predecessors  had  left  them,  absolutely  required. 

The  disobedience  to  this  act  was  universal 
throughout  America ;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but 
the  sending  a  very  strong  military,  backed  by  a 
very  strong  naval  force,  would  reduce  the  seditious 
to  obedience.  To  send  it  to  one  town,  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  every  province  of  America  must  be 
traversed,  and  must  be  subdued.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  but  this  could  be  done.  We 
might,  I  think,  without  much  difficulty,  have  de- 
stroyed our  colonies.  This  destruction  might  be 
effected,  probably  in  a  year,  or  in  two  at  ^e  ut- 
most. If  the  question  was  upon  a  foreign  nation, 
where  every  successful  stroke  adds  to  your  own 
power,  and  takes  from  that  of  a  rival,  a  just  war 
with  such  a  certain  superiority  would  be  undoubt- 
edly an  advisable  measure.  But  four  million  of 
debt  due  to  our  merchants,  the  total  cessation  of 
a  trade  annually  worth  four  million  more,  a  large 
foreign  traffick,  much  home  manufacture,  a  very 
capital  immediate  revenue  arising  from  colony 
imports,  indeed  the  produce  of  every  one  of  our 
revenues  greatly  depending  on  this  trade,  all  these 
were  very  weighty  accumulated  considerations,  at 
least  well  to  be  weighed,  before  that  sword  was 
drawn,  which  even  by  its  victories  must  produce 
all  tlie  evil  effects  of  the  greatest  national  defeat. 
Row  publick  credit  must  have  suffered,  I  need  not 
say.  If  the  condition  of  the  nation,  at  the  close 
of  our  foreign  war,  was  what  this  author  repre- 
sents it,  such  a  civil  war  would  have  been  a  bad 
couch  on  which  to  repose  our  wearied  virtue.  Far 
from  being  able  to  have  entered  into  new  plans  of 

•  It  is  obaerrable.  Uiat  Uie  fMurtisani  of  American  taxation, 
wtien  they  hsre  a  mind  to  represent  this  tax  as  wonderftiUv  be- 
neflkial  to  Eogland,  state  it  as  worth  100,000<.  a  year ;  when' they 


economy,  we  must  have  launched  into  a  new  sea, 
I  fear  a  boundless  sea,  of  expence.  Such  an  ad- 
dition of  debt,  with  such  a  diminution  of  revenue 
and  trade,  would  have  left  us  in  no  want  of  a 
State  of  the  Nation  to  aggravate  the  picture  of 
our  distresses. 

Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals ;  and  our  then 
ministers  were  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  they 
sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  our  merchants. 
The  universal  alarm  of  the  whole  trading  body  of 
England,  will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them  as  an 
ill-grounded  or  a  pretended  panick.  The  universal 
desire  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight 
with  them  in  every  consideration  connected  with 
commerce :  neither  ought  the  opinion  of  that  body 
to  be  slighted  (notwithstanding  the  contemptuous 
and  indecent  language  of  this  author  and  his  asso- 
ciates) in  any  consideration  whatsoever  of  revenue. 
Nothing  amongst  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply 
affected  by  taxes  of  any  kind  than  trade ;  and  if 
an  American  tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no 
part  of  the  community  would  be  sooner,  or  more 
materially,  relieved  by  it  than  our  merchants.  But 
they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England  must  be 
more  burthened  by  one  penny  raised  in  America, 
than  by  three  in  England ;  and  if  that  penny  be 
raised  with  the  uneasiness,  the  discontent,  and  the 
confusion  of  America,  more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  landed  interest  is 
a  motive,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  just  one,  for  taking 
away  a  real  and  large  revenue,  the  desire  of  the 
trading  interest  of  England  ought  to  be  a  just 
ground  for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  little  better  than 
speculation,  which  was  to  be  collected  by  a  war, 
which  was  to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual 
discontent  of  those  who  were  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  the  value  of  whose  produce,  even  after  the 
ordinary  charges  of  collection,  was  very  uncer- 
tain ;*  after  the  extraordinary,  the  dearest  pur- 
chased revenue  that  ever  was  made  by  any  nation. 

These  were  some  of  the  motives  drawn  from 
principles  of  convenience  for  that  repeal.  When 
the  object  came  to  be  more  narrowly  inspected, 
every  motive  concurred.  These  colonies  were 
evidently  founded  in  subservience  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
system  of  our  laws  concerning  them  became  a 
system  of  restriction.  A  double  monopoly  was 
established  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country ;  I .  A 
monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to  be 
altogether  from  Great  Britain  ;  2.  A  monopoly  of 
all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  serve  any  purpose 
here.  On  the  same  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they 
should  send  all  their  products  to  us  raw,  and  in 
their  first  state ;  and  that  they  should  take  every 
thing  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of  manufacture. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  such  circumstances, 
that  is,  a  people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to 
receive  manufactured,  and  this,  not  a  few  luxuri- 
ous articles,  but  all  articles,  even  to  those  of  the 

arc  to  represent  it  as  very  lijfht  on  the  Americans,  it  dwindles 
to  6n,000f.  Indeed  it  is  very  difflcult  to  compute  what  its  produce 
might  have  been. 
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grossest,  most  vulgar,  and  necessary  consumption, 
a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
monopolist,  were  ever  such  a  people  suspected  of 
a  possibility  of  becoming  a  just  object  of  revenue? 
All  the  ends  of  their  foundation  must  be  supposed 
utterly  contradicted  before  they  could  become 
such  an  object.  Every  trade  law  we  have  made 
must  have  been  eluded,  and  become  useless,  before 
they  could  be  in  such  a  condition. 

The  partisans  of  the  new  system,  who,  on  most 
occasions,  take  credit  for  full  as  much  knowledge 
as  they  possess,  think  proper  on  this  occasion  to 
counterfeit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  to  assert,*  "  that  the 
balance  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain) 
is  unknown,  and  that  no  important  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  premises  so  very  uncertain." 
Now  to  what  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were 
the  navigation  laws  made,  that  this  balance  should 
be  unknown  ?  is  it  from  the  course  of  exchange 
that  it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows  to 
be  greatly  and  perpetually  against  the  colonies?  is 
it  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  trade  we  carry 
on  with  the  colonies  ?  are  not  these  schemists  well 
apprized,  that  the  colonists,  particularly  those  of 
the  nortliem  provinces,  import  more  from  Great 
Britain,  ten  times  more  than  they  send  in  return 
to  us  ?  that  a  gp^at  part  of  their  foreign  balance 
is,  and  must  be,  remitted  to  London  ?  I  shall  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  taxed 
to  the  revenues  of  this  country,  when  I  know  that 
they  are  out  of  debt  to  its  commerce.  This 
audior  will  furnish  some  ground  to  his  theories,  and 
communicate  a  discovery  to  the  publick,  if  he  can 
shew  this  by  any  medium.  But  he  tells  us,  that  f 
^'  their  seas  are  covered  with  ships,  and  their 
"  rivers  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  true. 
But  it  is  with  our  ships  that  the  seas  are  covered ; 
and  their  rivers  float  with  British  commerce.  The 
American  merchants  are  our  factors;  all  in  reality, 
most  even  in  name.  The  Americans  trade,  navi- 
gate, cultivate,  with  English  capitals ;  to  their  own 
advantage,  to  be  sure ;  for  without  these  capitals 
their  ploughs  would  be  stopped,  and  their  ships 
wind-bound.  But  he  who  furnishes  the  capital 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  the  person  principally  bene- 
fitted ;  the  person  who  works  upon  it  profits  on 
his  part  too ;  but  he  profits  in  a  subordinate  way, 
as  our  colonies  do ;  that  is,  as  the  servant  of  a  wise 
and  indulgent  master,  and  no  otherwise.  We  have 
all,  except  the  peculium;  without  which,  even 
slaves  will  not  labour. 

If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  com- 
mon notions,  be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  ma- 
nufactures is  so  gp^atly  enhanced  by  our  tnxes ; 
then  the  Americans  already  pay  in  that  way  a  share 
of  our  impositions.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  assert, 
that  X  "  France  and  China  may  be  said,  on  the 
"  same  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for 
"  they  consume  our  commodities."  Was  ever 
such  a  method  of  reasoning  heard  of?  Do  not  the 
laws  absolutely  confine  the  colonies  to  buy  from 
us,  whether  foreign  nations  sell  cheaper  or  not  ? 
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On  what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions,  regu- 
lations, guards,  penalties,  and  ferfeitures,  framed  ? 
To  secure  to  us,  not  a  commercial  preference, 
which  stands  in  need  of  no  penalties  to  enforce  it; 
it  finds  its  own  way ;  but  to  secure  to  us  a  trade, 
which  is  a  creature  of  law  and  institution.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trade, 
which  is  under  no  monopoly,  and  in  which  we 
cannot  raise  the  price  of  our  goods,  without 
hazarding  the  demand  for  them  ?  None  but  the 
authors  of  such  measures  could  ever  think  of 
making  use  of  such  arguments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reason  on  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  America, 
upon  the  mere  abstract  principles  of  government, 
or  even  upon  those  of  our  own  ancient  constitution, 
will  be  often  misled.  Those  who  resort  for  argu- 
ments to  the  most  respectable  authorities,  ancient 
or  modem, or  rest  upon  the  clearest  maxims,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  other  states  and  empires, 
will  be  liable  to  the  greatest  errours  imaginable. 
The  object  is  wholly  new  in  the  world.  It  is 
singular ;  it  is  grown  up  to  this  magnitude  and 
importance  within  the  memory  of  man ;  nothing 
in  history  is  parallel  to  it.  All  the  reasonings 
about  it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  solid,  must  be 
drawn  from  its  actual  circumstances.  In  this  new 
system  a  principle  of  commerce,  of  artificial  com- 
merce, must  pxedominate.  This  commerce  must 
be  secured  by  a  multitude  of  restraints  very  alien 
from  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  a  powerful  authority 
must  reside  in  the  principal  state,  in  order  to  enforce 
them.  But  the  people  who  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  these  restraints  are  descendants  of  En^ishmeo ; 
and  of  a  high  and  free  spirit.  To  hold  over 
them  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but  re- 
straints and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the  granting 
of  which  they  can  have  no  share,  will  neither  l^ 
wise,  nor  long  practicable.  People  must  be  govern- 
ed in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and  dis- 
position ;  and  men  of  free  character  and  spirit  must 
be  ruled  with,  at  least,  some  condescension  to  this 
spirit  and  this  character.  The  British  colonist 
must  see  something  which  will  distii^uish  him 
from  the  colonists  of  other  nations. 

Those  reasonings,  which  infer  from  the  manv 
restraints  under  which  we  have  already  laid 
America,  to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  still  more, 
and  indeed  under  all  manner  of  restraints,  are  con- 
clusive; conclusive  as  to  right;  but  the  very  reverse 
as  to  policy  and  practice.  We  ought  rather  to  infer 
from  our  having  laid  the  colonies  under  manv  re- 
straints, that  it  is  reasonable  to  compensate  them 
by  every  indulgence  that  can  by  any  means  be 
reconciled  to  our  interest.  We  have  a  great  empire 
to  rule,  composed  of  a  vast  mass  of  heterogeneous 
governments,  all  more  or  less  free  and  popular  in 
their  forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  kept  out 
of  conspiracy,  with  one  another,  all  to  be  held  in 
subordination  to  this  country ;  while  the  spirit  of 
an  extensive,  and  intricate,  and  trading  interest 
pervades  the  whole,  always  qualifymg,  and  ofioi 
controlling,  every  general  idea  of  consUtution  and 
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ovcmmcut.  It  is  a  great  and  difficult  object ;  and 
wish  we  may  possess  wisdom  and  temper  enough 
)  manage  it  as  we  ought.  Its  importance  is 
ifinite.  I  believe  the 'reader  will  be  struck,  as  I 
ave  been,  with  one  singular  fact.  In  the  year 
704,  but  sixty-five  years  ago,  the  whole  trade 
ith  our  plantations  was  but  a  few  thousand 
ounds  more  in  the  export  article,  and  a  third  less 
I  the  import,  than  that  which  we  now  carry  on 
ith  the  single  island  of  Jamaica : 


Exports, 
otal  English  plantations       £. 
in  -  -  1704,         -         483,265 
Mnaica,1767,         -         467,681 


Imports. 

£. 
814,491 
1,243,742 


From  the  same  information  I  find  that  our 
ealing  with  most  of  the  European  nations  is  but 
ttle  encreased ;  these  nations  have  been  pretty 
mch  at  a  stand  since  that  time,  and  we  have  rivals 
I  their  trade.  This  colony  intercourse  is  a  new 
^orld  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created ;  it  stands 
pon  principles  of  its  own  ;  principles  hardly  worth 
odangering  for  any  little  consideration  of  extorted 
Bvenue. 

The  reader  sees,  that  I  do  not  enter  so  fully  into 
bis  matter  as  obviously  I  might.  I  have  already 
een  led  into  greater  lengths  than  I  intended.  It 
i  enough  to  say,  that  before  the  ministers  of  1 765 
ad  determined  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
ct  in  parliament,  they  had  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
an  constitution  and  commerce  very  fully  before 
bem.  They  considered  maturely ;  they  decided 
rith  wisdom  :  let  me  add,  with  firmness.  For 
bey  resolved,  as  a  preliminary  to  that  repeal,  to 
ssert  in  the  fullest  and  least  equivocal  terms  the 
nlimited  legislative  right  of  this  country  over  its 
olonies ;  and,  having  done  this,  to  propose  the 
epeal,  on  principles,  not  of  constitutional  right, 
•ut  on  those  of  expediency,  of  equity,  of  lenity, 
nd  of  the  true  interests  present  and  future  of  that 
Teat  object  for  which  alone  the  colonies  were 
3unded,  navigation  and  commerce.  This  plan,  I 
ay,  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  firmness, 
rhen  we  consider  tliat  some  of  those  persons  who 
light  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  promoting  tlie 
epeal,  violently  withstood  the  declaratory  act; 
nd  tliey  who  agreed  with  administration  in  the 
rinciples  of  that  law,  equally  made,  as  well  the 
easons  on  which  the  declaratory  act  itself  stood, 
stliose  on  which  it  was  opposed,  grounds  for  an 
pposition  to  the  repeal. 

If  the  then  ministry  resolved  first  to  declare  the 
ight,  it  was  not  from  any  opinion  they  entertained 
f  its  future  use  in  regular  taxation.  Their  opi- 
ions  were  full  and  declared  against  the  ordinary 
se  of  such  a  power.  But  it  was  plain,  that  the 
leneral  reasonmgs  which  were  employed  against 
hat  power  went  directly  to  our  whole  legislative 
ight ;  and  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  of 

*  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  unsatisfactory  disquii^ition  con- 
eming  representation  real  or  presumed.  1  only  say,  that  a  great 
leople,  who  have  their  property,  without  any  reserve,  in  all 
isea,  disposed  of  bv  another  people  at  an  immense  distance  from 
hem,  will  not  thine  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  fVeedom.  It 
vill  be  hard  to  abew  to  those  who  are  in  such  a  state,  which  of 
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such  arguments,  without  a  virtual  surrender  of  all 
the  rest.  Besides,  if  that  very  specifick  power  of 
levying  money  in  the  colonies  were  not  retained 
as  a  sacred  trust  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  (to 
be  used,  not  in  the  first  instance  for  supply,  but  in 
the  last  exigence  for  controul,)  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  presiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
head,  the  arbiter,  and  director  of  the  whole 
empire,  would  vanish  into  an  empty  name,  without 
operation  or  energy.  With  the  habitual  exercise 
of  such  a  power  in  the  ordinary  course  of  supply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  to  America.*  If 
Great  Britain  were  stripped  of  this  right,  every 
principle  of  unity  and  subordination  in  the  empire 
was  gone  for  ever.  Whether  all  this  can  be  recon- 
ciled in  legal  speculation,  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  reconciled  in  policy  ;  and  politicks 
ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings, 
but  to  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but 
a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  basis,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  lay  before  parhament  the  whole  detail  of 
tlie  American  affairs,  as  fully  as  it  had  been  laid 
before  the  ministry  themselves.  Ignorance  of  those 
affairs  had  misled  parliament.  Knowledge  alone 
could  bring  it  intotlie  right  road.  Every  paper 
of  office  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  houses ; 
every  denomination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or 
connected  with  it  by  office,  by  residence,  by  com- 
merce, by  interest,  even  by  injury ;  men  of  civil 
and  military  capacity,  officers  of  the  revenue, 
merchants,  manufacturers  of  every  species,  and 
from  every  town  in  England,  attended  at  the  bar. 
Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before  parliament. 
If  an  emulation  arose  among  the  ministers  and 
members  of  parliament,  as  the  author  rightly 
observes,t  for  the  repeal  of  this  act,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  regulations,  it  was  not  on  the  confi- 
dent assertions,  the  airy  speculations,  or  the  vain 
promises  of  ministers,  that  it  arose.  It  was  the 
sense  of  parliament  on  the  evidence  before  them. 
No  one  so  much  as  suspects  that  ministerial  al- 
lurements or  terrours  had  any  share  in  it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  displeased,  that  so 
much  credit  was  given  to  the  testimony  of  mer- 
chants. He  has  a  habit  of  railing  at  them  ;  and 
he  may,  if  he  pleases,  indulge  himself  in  it.  It  will 
not  do  gn*eat  mischief  to  that  respectable  set  of 
men.  The  substance  of  their  testimony  was,  that 
their  debts  in  America  were  very  great :  that  the 
Americans  declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their 
orders,  whilst  this  act  continued  :  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  despaired  of  the  recovery  of 
their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their  trade  in  that 
country :  that  they  apprehended  a  general  failure 
of  mercantile  credit.  The  manufacturers  deposed 
to  the  same  general  purpose,  with  this  addition, 
that  many  of  them  had  discharged  several  of  their 
artificers ;  and,  if  the  law  and  the  resistance  to  it 
should  continue,  must  dismiss  tliem  all. 

the  usual  parts  of  the  definition  or  description  of  a  free  people  are 
applicable  to  them :  and  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  wise  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehended  in  such  a 
description. 
t  P.  21. 
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Tliis  teittimony  is  treated  with  great  contempt 
by  our  autlior.  It  must  be,  I  suppose,  because  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  plain  nature  of  thinsfs. 
Suppose  then  that  the  merchants  had,  to  gratify 
this  author,  given  a  contrary  evidence ;  and  had 
deposed,  tliat  while  America  remained  in  a  state 
of  resistance,  whilst  four  million  of  debt  remained 
unpaid,  wliilst  the  course  of  just'ce  was  suspended 
for  want  of  stamped  paper,  so  that  no  debt  could 
be  recovered,  whilst  there  was  a  total  stop  to  trade, 
because  every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want 
of  stamped  clearances,  and  while  the  colonies  were 
to  be  declared  in  rebellion,  and  subdued  by  armed 
force,  that  in  these  circumstances  they  would  still 
continue  to  trade  chearfully  and  fearlessly  as  be- 
fore ;  would  not  such  witnesses  provoke  universal 
indignation  for  their  folly  or  their  wickedness,  and 
be  deservedly  hooted  from  the  bar ;  *  would  any 
human  faith  have  given  credit  to  such  assertions  ? 
The  testimony  of  the  merchants  was  necessary  for 
the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
feeling  of  tlie  house ;  as  to  the  general  reasons, 
they  spoke  abundantly  for  themselves. 

Upon  these  principles  was  the  act  repealed,  and 
it  produced  all  the  good  effect  which  was  expect- 
ed from  it :  quiet  was  restored  ;  trade  generally 
returned  to  its  ancient  channels  ;  time  and  means 
were  furnished  for  the  better  strengthening  of 
government  there,  as  well  as  for  recovering,  by 
judicious  measures,  the  affections  of  the  people, 
had  that  ministry  continued,  or  had  a  ministry 
succeeded  with  dispositions  to  improve  that  op- 
portunity. 

Such  an  administration  did  not  succeed,  lih- 
stead  of  profiting  of  that  season  of  tranquillity,  in 
the  very  next  year  tliey  chose  to  return  to  measures 
of  the  very  same  nature  with  those  which  had  been 
80  solemnly  condemned ;  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  Tlie  effects  have  been  correspondent.  Ame- 
rica is  again  in  disorder,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
degree  as  formerly,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Such 
good  effects  have  attended  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 

•  Here  the  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  usual  iitrain  of 
rensoninff ;  he  finds  out  that  soraebodv,  in  the  course  of  this  ninl- 
lir^rious  evidence,  had  said.  "  that  a  very  considerahlc  part  of  the 
"  orders  of  17fW  transmitted  from  America  had  been  aOerwards 
"  susornded ;  but  that  in  case  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  thoae 
•'  orders  were  to  be  executed  in  the  present  vear  17fi6 ;  and  that, 
"  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  the  exports  to  the  colonies  would 
*•  be  at  least  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  past  vear." 
He  then  triumphs  exceedingly  on  their  havinj;  fallen  short  of  it  on 
the  state  of  the  cu^tom-housc  entries.  I  do  not  well  know  what 
conclusion  he  draws  applicable  to  his  mirpose,  from  these  fticta. 
He  does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders  which  came  from  America 
subsequent  to  the  disturbances  of  the  stamp  act  were  on  the  con- 
dition ol  that  act  beinjr  repealed :  and,  he  does  not  assert  that, 
notwithstanding  that  act  should  be  enforced  bv  a  strong  hand, 
rtill  the  orders  would  be  exe'Tuted.  Neither  docs  he  quite  venture 
to  say  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  176rt  was  owing  to  the  re- 
peal. What  docs  he  therefore  infer  from  it.  favourable  to  the  en- 
forcement of  that  law  ?  It  only  comes  to  this,  and  no  more;  those 
merchants,  who  thouirht  our  trade  would  be  doubled  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  were  m)<*takcn  in  their  speculations.  So  that  the 
stamo  act  was  not  to  be  repealed  unless  this  speculation  of  theirs 
was  a  probable  event.  But  it  was  not  repealed  in  order  to  dou  ble 
our  trade  in  that  year,  as  every  body  knows,  (whatever  some  mer- 
chants might  have  said,)  but  lest  in  that  vear  we  shouM  have  no 
trade  at  all.  The  fact  \»,  that  during  the  srreatest  part  of  the  year 
I76'>.  that  is,  until  about  the  month  of  October,  when  the  accounts 
of  the  ilisturbances  came  thick  uoon  us,  the  American  trade  went 
on  as  usual.  Before  this  time,  the  ntamp  act  could  not  affect  it 
Afterwards,  the  merchants  fell  into  a  great  consternation ;  a  gene- 
ral stagnation  in  trade  ensued.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  ministry  favoured  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  several  of  the 
bolder  merchants  ventured  to  execute  their  orders ;  others  more 
timid  hung  back  -,  in  this  manner  the  trade  continued  in  a  state  of 


act,  that  the  colonies  have  actually  paid  the  taxes ; 
and  they  have  sought  their  redress  (upon  however 
improper  principles)  not  in  their  own  violence,  as 
formerly ;  f  but  m  the  experienced  benignity  of 
parliament.  They  are  not  easy  indeed,  nor  ever 
will  be  so,  under  this  author's  schemes  of  tax- 
ation ;  but  we  see  no  longer  the  same  general 
fury  and  confusion,  which  attended  their  resist- 
ance to  the  stamp  act.  The  author  may  rail 
at  the  repeal,  and  those  who  proposed  it,  as  he 
pleases.  Those  honest  men  suffer  all  his  obloquy 
with  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  which 
they  nave  been  the  means  of  giving  to  their 
country;  and  would  think  his  praises  for  their 
perseverance  in  a  pernicious  scheme,  a  very  bad 
compensation  for  the  disturbance  of  our  peace, 
and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce.  Whether  the 
return  to  the  system  of  1 764,  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  the  discontents  which  have  ensued  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  general  suspension  of  the 
assemblies  in  consequence  of  these  discontents, 
the  use  of  the  military  power,  and  the  new  and 
dangerous  commissions  which  now  hang  over 
them,  will  produce  equally  good  effects,  is  gready 
to  be  doubted.  Never,  I  fear,  will  this  nation 
and  tlie  colonies  fall  back  upon  their  true  center 
of  gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repose,  until 
the  ideas  of  1766  are  resumed,  and  steadily  pur- 
sued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  great  subject  of  the 
author's  accusation,  they  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  of 
a  mixed  nature,  of  revenue  and  trade ;  the  other 
simply  relative  to  trade.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer I  shall  observe,  that,  in  all  deliberations  con- 
cerning America,  the  ideas  of  that  administration 
were  principally  these ;  to  take  trade  as  the  pri- 
mary end,  and  revenue  but  as  a  very  subordinate 
consideration.  Where  trade  was  likely  to  suffer, 
they  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  prefer  it  to 
taxes,  whose  produce  at  best  was  contemptible,  in 
comparison  of  the  object  which  tliey  might  en- 
danger.    The  other  of  their  principles  was,  to  suit 

dreadful  fluctuation  between  the  fears  of  those  who  had  Teotored, 
for  the  event  of  their  boldness,  and  the  anxiety  of  thoae  whose 
trade  was  suspended,  until  the  royal  assent  was  flns^ly  given  to 
the  bill  of  repeal.  That  the  trade  of  17flB  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
1765,  could  not  be  owing  to  the  repeal ;  it  aroae  from  quite  different 
causes,  of  which  the  author  seems  not  to  be  aware :  1st,  Oar  coo- 
quests  during  the  war  had  laid  open  the  trade  of  the  French  mmI 
Spanish  West  Indies  to  our  colonies  much  more  largely  than  they 
had  ever  enioyed  it ;  this  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace ; 
but  at  length  it  was  extremely  contracted,  and  in  some  places  n- 
duced  to  nothing.  Such  in  particular  was  the  state  ofJamaica. 
On  the  taking  the  Havannah  all  the  stores  of  that  island  were 
emptied  into  that  place,  which  produced  unusual  orders  for  goods, 
for  supplying  their  own  consumption,  as  well  as  for  further  opeco- 
lations  of  trade.  I'hese  ceasinor.  the  trade  stood  on  its  own  bottom. 
This  is  one  cause  of  the  diminished  export  to  Jamaica ;  and  not 
the  childish  idea  of  the  author,  of  an  impossible  contraband  from 
the  opening  of  the  ports  — ad.  The  i^-ar  had  brought  a  great  influx 
of  cash  into  America,  for  the  pay  and  provisicm  of  the  troops;  and 
this  an  unnatural  increase  of  trade :  which,  as  its  cause  foiled, 
must  in  some  degree  return  to  its  ancient  and  natural  boumis.— 
3d,  When  the  merchants  met  from  all  parts,  and  compared  tbeir 
accounts,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  immensity  of  the  detyt  due  to 
them  from  America.  They  found  that  the  Americans  had  over- 
traded their  abilities.  And.  as  they  found  too  that  several  of  them 
were  caimble  of  making  the  state  of  political  events  an  excuse  for 
their  failure  in  commercial  punctuality,  many  of  our  merchants 
in  some  degree  contracted  their  trade  vrom  that  moment  How- 
ever, it  is  idle,  in  such  an  immense  mass  of  trade,  aoliaUeto  fluc- 
tuation, to  infer  any  thing  from  such  a  deficiency  as  one  or  even 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  1767,  when  ttie  disturbances 
subsided,  this  deficiency  was  made  up  f^rmin. 

t  The  disturbances  have  been  in  Boston  only ;  and  were  not  in 
consequence  of  the  late  duties. 
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the  revenue  to  the  object.  Where  the  difficulty  of 
collection,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  revenue  establishment,  is  so  very  notorious,  it 
was  their  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  to 
smuggling  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as 
nearly  as  they  could  on  a  balance  with  the  risk. 
On  these  principles  tliey  made  many  alterations  in 
the  port  duties  of  1764,  both  in  the  mode  and  in 
the  quantity.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to 
prove  them  erroneous.  He  complains  enough  to 
shew  that  he  is  in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  ad- 
versaries have  done  amiss. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  relative 
to  commerce,  many  were  then  made ;  and  they 
were  all  made  upon  this  principle,  that  many  of 
the  colonies,  and  those  some  of  the  most  abound- 
ing in  people,  were  so  situated  as  to  have  very 
few  means  of  traffick  with  this  country.  It  became 
therefore  our  interest  to  let  them  into  as  much 
foreign  trade  as  could  be  given  them  without  in- 
terfering with  our  own ;  and  to  secure  by  every 
method  the  returns  to  the  mother  country.  With- 
out some  such  scheme  of  enlargement,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  any  benefit  we  could  expect  from  these 
colonies  must  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly 
many  facilities  were  given  to  the  trade  with  the 
foreign  plantations,  and  with  the  soutliem  parts 
of  Europe.  As  to  the  confming  the  returns  to 
this  countrv,  administration  saw  the  mischief  and 
folly  of  a  plan  of  indiscriminate  restraint.  They 
applied  their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  dis- 
ease existed,  and  to  that  only  :  on  this  idea  they 
established  regulations,  far  more  likely  to  check 
the  dangerous,  clandestine  trade  with  Hamburgh 
and  Holland,  than  this  author's  friends,  or  any  of 
their  predecessors,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  have  a  method  surely 
a  little  whimsical  in  all  this  sort  of  discussions. 
They  have  made  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
commercial  regulations,  at  which  the  trade  of 
England  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  that  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  just  as 
before,  in  a  sort  of  droning  panegyrick  on  them- 
selves, talking  of  these  regulations  as  prodigies  of 
wisdom ;  and,  instead  of  appealing  to  those  who 
are  roost  affected  and  the  best  judges,  they  turn 
round  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  their  own  reason- 
mgs  and  pretences  ;  they  hand  you  over  from  one 
of  their  own  pamphlets  to  another :  "  See,"  say 
they,  ''th»  demonstrated  in  The  Regulations  of 
'*  the  Colonies.**  "  See  this  satisfactorily  proved 
"  in  The  Considerations.**  By  and  by  we  shall 
have  another;  "See  for  this  The  State  of  the 
**  Nation/*  I  wish  to  take  another  method  in 
vindicating  the  opposite  system.  I  refer  to  the 
petitions  of  merchants  for  these  regulations ;  to 
their  thanks  when  they  were  obtained ;  and  to 
the  strong  and  grateful  sense  they  have  ever  since 
expressed  of  the  benefits  received  under  that 
administration. 

All  administrations  have  in  their  commercial 
regulations  been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of 
some  roerchants ;  too  frequently  by  that  of  a  few, 
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and  those  a  sort  of  favourites :  they  have  been 
directed  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  merchants, 
who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contracts ;  who  frequently  advised,  not  for  the 
general  good  of  trade,  but  for  their  private  ad- 
vantage. During  the  administration  of  which 
this  author  complains,  the  meetings  of  merchants 
upon  the  business  of  trade  were  numerous  and 
publick ;  sometimes  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham ;  sometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdeswell's ; 
sometimes  at  Sir  George  Savile*s,  an  house  always 
open  to  every  deliberation  favourable  to  the  liberty 
or  the  commerce  of  his  country.  Nor  were  these 
meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  invited  from 
all  the  considerable  towns  in  England.  They 
conferred  with  the  ministers  and  active  members 
of  parliament.  No  private  views,  no  local  interests 
prevailed .  Never  were  points  in  trade  settled  upon 
a  larger  scale  of  information.  They  who  attended 
these  meetings  well  know,  what  ministers  they 
were  who  heard  the  most  patiently,  who  compre- 
hended the  most  clearly,  and  who  provided  the 
most  wisely.  Let  then  this  author  and  his  friends 
still  continue  in  possession  of  the  practice  of  exalt- 
ing their  own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets  and  in 
the  newspapers.  They  never  will  persuade  the 
publick,  that  the  merchants  of  England  were  in  a 
general  confederacy  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests 
to  those  of  North  America,  and  to  destroy  the 
vent  of  their  own  goods  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
factures of  France  and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  these  means 
of  information,  his  extreme  terrours  of  contraband 
in  the  West  India  islands  would  have  been  greatly 
quieted,  and  his  objections  to  the  opening  of  the 
ports  would  have  ceased.  He  would  have  learned, 
from  the  most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  West 
India  trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in  every 
essential  article  of  it ;  and  that  almost  every  re- 
striction on  our  communication  with  our  neighbours 
there,  is  a  restriction  unfavourable  to  ourselves. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the 
authority  that  sanctioned,  these  regulations.  No 
man  ever  said,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  regula- 
tions made  in  the  administration  of  their  prede- 
cessors, none  were  useful :  some  certainly  were  so ; 
and  I  defy  the  author  to  shew  a  commercial  regu- 
lation of  that  period,  which  he  can  prove,  from 
any  authority  except  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency 
beneficial  to  commerce,  that  has  been  repealed. 
So  far  were  that  ministry  from  being  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  administration,  for 
their  neglect  of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is 
by  much  the  most  astonishing  instance  he  has 
given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any  man  ever  did  give, 
of  an  intrepid  effrontery.  It  relates  to  the  Manilla 
ransom  ;  to  the  Canada  bills ;  and  to  the  Russian 
treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  these  very 
things,  which  he  thus  chooses  to  object  to  others, 
have  been  the  principal  subject  of  charge  against 
his  favourite  ministry  ?  Instead  of  clearing  them 
of  these  charges,  he  appears  not  so  much  as  to 
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have  beard  of  them ;  but  throws  them  directly 
upon  the  administration  which  succeeded  to  that 
of  his  friends. 

It  is  not  always  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  transactions  to 
the  publick  view.  I  will  content  myself  therefore 
with  giving  a  short  state  of  facts,  which,  when  the 
author  chooses  to  contradict,  he  shall  see  proved, 
more,  perhaps,  to  his  conviction,  than  to  his  liking. 
The  first  fact  then  is,  that  the  demand  for  the  Ma- 
nilla ransom  had  been  in  the  author's  favourite 
administration,  so  neglected  as  to  appear  to  have 
been  little  less  tlian  tacitly  abandoned.  At  home, 
no  countenance  was  given  to  the  claimants ;  and 
when  it  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  the  then 
leader  did  not  seem,  at  least,  a  very  sanguine  ad- 
vocate in  favour  of  the  claim.  These  things  made 
it  a  matter  of  no  small  difiiculty  to  resume  and 
press  that  negociation  with  Spain.  However,  so 
clear  was  our  right,  that  the  then  ministers  resolv- 
ed to  revive  it ;  and  so  little  time  was  lost,  that 
though  that  administration  was  not  completed  un- 
til the  ninth  of  July  1765,  on  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing August,  General  Conway  transmitted  a 
strong  and  full  remonstrance  on  that  subject  to 
the  Earl  of  Rochfort.  •  The  argument,  on  which 
the  court  of  Madrid  most  relied,  was  the  derelic- 
tion of  that  claim  by  the  preceding  ministers. 
However,  it  was  still  pushed  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  Spaniards,  from  a  positive  denial  to  pay, 
offered  to  refer  the  demand  to  arbitration.  That 
proposition  was  rejected  ;  and  the  demand  being 
still  pressed,  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  expect  its  being  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  ; 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the  adminis- 
tration. Whether  under  their  circumstances,  and 
in  the  time  they  continued  in  power,  more  could 
be  done,  the  reader  will  judge ;  who  will  hear 
with  astonishment  a  charge  of  remissness  from 
those  very  men,  whose  inactivity,  to  call  it  by  no 
worse  a  name,  laid  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  revived  negociation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  pro- 
per to  assert,*  "  that  the  proprietors  found  them- 
"  selves  under  a  necessity  of  compounding  their 
"  demands  upon  the  French  court,  and  accepting 
**  terms  which  they  had  oflen  rejected,  and  which 
"  the  Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he  would 
"  sooner  forfeit  his  hand  than  sign."  When  I 
know  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  says  so,  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  shall  have  an  answer ;  but  I  persuade 
myself  that  his  Lordship  has  given  no  authority 
for  this  ridiculous  rant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
only  speak  of  it  as  a  common  concern  of  that 
ministry. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  observe,  that  a  con- 
vention, for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills, 
was  concluded  under  the  administration  of  1766 ; 

•  P  w. 

t  "  Thev  are  happy  in  having  found  in  your  zeal  for  the  dig- 
nity of  this  nation/thc  means  of  liquidating  their  claims,  and 
of  concluding  with  the  court  of  France  a  convention  for  the  final 
satisfaction  of  their  demands;  and  have  given  us  commission, 
in  their  names,  and  on  their  behalf,  most  earnestly  to  entreat 
your  acceptance  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.  Whether 
they  consider  themselves  as  Britons,  or  as  men  more  particu- 
larlv  profiting  bv  your  generous  and  spirited  interposition,  they 


when  nothing  was  concluded  under  that  of  the 
favourites  of  this  author. 

2.  This  transaction  was,  in  every  step  of  it, 
carried  on  in  concert  with  the  persons  interested, 
and  was  terminated  to  their  entire  satisfactioD. 
They  would  have  acquiesced  perhaps  in  terms 
somewhat  lower  than  those  which  were  obtained. 
The  author  is  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He  will, 
however,  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  shew 
what  their  own  opinion  was  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued in  their  favour,  f  In  what  manner  the  execu- 
tion of  tlie  convention  has  been  since  provided  for, 
it  is  not  my  present  business  to  examine. 

3.  The  proprietors  had  absolutely  despaired  of 
being  paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their 
demand,  until  the  change  of  that  ministry.  The 
merchants  were  checked  and  discountenanced; 
they  had  often  been  told,  by  some  in  authority,  of 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  these  Canada  bills  had 
been  procured ;  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the 
composition  of  them  as  a  necessity  induced  by  the 
change  in  administration.  They  founcT  themselves 
indeed,  before  that  change,  under  a  necessity  of 
hinting  somewhat  of  bringing  the  matter  into  par- 
liament ;  but  they  were  soon  silenced,  and  put  in 
mind  of  the  fate  which  the  Newfoundland  business 
had  tliere  met  with.  Nothing  struck  them  more 
than  the  strong  contrast  between  the  spirit,  and 
method  of  proceeding,  of  the  two  administrations. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Hali&x  never  did,  nor  could, 
refuse  to  sign  Uiis  convention ;  because  this  con- 
vention, as  it  stands,  never  was  before  him.  J 

The  author's  last  charge  on  that  ministry,  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,  is  the  Russian  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  the  author  thinks  fit  to  assert, 
was  concluded  §  "  on  terms  the  Earl  of  Bucking- 
''  hamshire  had  refused  to  accept  of,  and  which 
*'  had  been  deemed  by  former  ministers  disadvan- 
''  tageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the  merchants 
"  unsafe  and  unprofitable." 

Both  the  assertions  in  this  parag^ph  are  equally 
groundless.  The  treaty  then  concluded  by  Sir 
George  Macartney  was  not  on  the  terms  which 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had  refused.  Hie 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  never  did  refuse  tenns, 
because  the  business  never  came  to  the  point  of 
refusal,  or  acceptance ;  all  tliat  he  did  was,  to 
receive  the  Russian  project  for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  to  transmit  it  to  England.  This  was 
in  November  1764;  and  he  left  Petersburgh  the 
January  following,  before  he  could  even  receive 
an  answer  from  his  own  court.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  fell  to  his  successor.  Whoever  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of 
1734,  will,  I  believe,  confess,  that,  if  the  former 
ministers  could  have  obtained  such  terms,  they 
were  criminal  in  not  accepting  them. 

But  the  merchants  ''  deemed  them  unsafe  and 

"  see  great  reasons  to  be  thankful,  for  having  been  supported  br 
**  a  minister,  in  whose  publick  affections,  in  whose  wisdom  and 
"  activity,  both  the  national  honour,  and  the  interest  of  ind)- 
"  viduals.  have  been  at  once  so  well  supported  and  secured" 
Thanks  of  the  Canada  Merchants  to  General  Conway.  London, 
April  28, 17fl6. 

>  See  the  Convention  itself,  printed  by  Oweo  and  Harriffi!), 
Warwick-lane,  1706  -,  particularly  the  articles  two  and  thirteen. 
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unprofitable.'*  What  merchants  ?  As  no  treaty 
ver  was  more  maturely  considered,  so  the  opinion 
f  the  Russia  merchants  in  London  was  all  along 
iken  ;  and  all  the  instructions  sent  over  were  in 
Kact  conformity  to  that  opinion.  Our  minister 
lere  made  no  step  without  having  previously 
insulted  our  merchants  resident  in  Petersburgh, 
ho,  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  gave  the 
i06t  full  and  unanimous  testimony  in  its  favour. 
1  their  address  to  our  minister  at  that  court, 
mong  other  things  they  say,  '^  It  may  afford  some 
additional  satisfaction  to  your  excellency,  to 
receive  a  publick  acknowledgment  of  the  entire 
and  unreserved  approbation  of  every  article  in 
this  treaty,  from  us  who  are  so  immediately  and 
so  nearly  concerned  in  its  consequences.''  This 
^as  signed  by  the  consul-general,  and  every  Bri- 
fih  merchant  in  Petersburgh. 
The  approbation  of  those  immediately  concem- 
d  in  the  consequences  is  nothing  to  this  author, 
le  and  his  friends  have  so  much  tenderness  for 
eople's  interests,  and  understand  them  so  much 
etter  than  they  do  themselves,  that,  whilst  these 
oliticians  are  contending  for  the  best  of  possible 
irms,  the  claimants  are  obliged  to  go  without  any 
irms  at  all. 
One  of  the  first  and  justest  complaints  against 
ie  administration  of  the  author's  friends,  was 
!ie  want  of  vigour  in  their  foreign  negociations. 
heir  immediate  successors  endeavoured  to  correct 
lat  errour,  along  with  others ;  and  there  was 
:arcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  spirit 
lat  had  arisen  was  not  sensibly  felt,  acknowledg- 
d,  and  sometimes  complained  of.  On  their  com- 
ig  into  administration,  tliey  found  the  demolition 
f  Dunkirk  entirely  at  a  stand  :  instead  of  demoli- 
on,  tliey  found  construction ;  for  the  French  were 
len  at  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  On 
le  remonstrances  of  General  Conway,  some  parts 
f  these  jettees  were  immediately  destroyed.  Tlie 
>uke  of  Richmond  personally  surveyed  the  place, 
nd  obtained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  true  state 
ad  condition  than  any  of  our  ministers  had  done; 
ad,  in  consequence,  had  larger  offers  from  the 
>uke  of  Choiseul  than  had  ever  been  received, 
•ut,  as  these  were  short  of  our  just  expectations 
nder  the  treaty,  he  rejected  mem.  Our  then 
linisters,  knowing  that,  in  their  administration, 
le  people's  minds  were  set  at  ease  upon  all  the 
Mential  points  of  public  and  private  liberty,  and 
lat  no  project  of  theirs  could  endanger  the  con- 
wd  of  the  empire,  were  under  no  restraint  from 
lusuing  every  just  demand   upon  foreign   na- 

008. 

Hie  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls 
ito  reflections  upon  the  state  of  publick  morals  in 
lis  country :  he  draws  use  from  this  doctrine,  by 
ioommending  his  friend  to  the  king  and  the  pub- 
ck,  as  another  Duke  of  Sully ;  and  he  concludes 
le  whole  performance  with  a  very  devout  prayer. 

The  prayers  of  politicians  may  sometimes  be 
ncere ;  and  as  this  prayer  is  in  substance,  that  the 
uthor,  or  his  friends,  may  be  soon  brought  into 
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power,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  very 
much  from  the  heart.  It  must  be  owned  too  that 
aflcr  he  has  drawn  such  a  picture,  such  a  shocking 
picture,  of  the  state  of  this  country,  he  has  great 
faith  in  thinking  the  means  he  prays  for  sufficient 
to  relieve  us :  after  the  character  he  has  given  of 
its  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  he  has 
great  charity  in  caring  much  about  them;  and 
indeed  no  less  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  detestable  nation  can  ever  become  the 
care  of  Providence.  He  has  not  even  found  five 
good  men  in  our  devoted  city. 

'He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 
But  where  are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be 
found  ?  Are  they  in  the  present  administration  ? 
Never  were  a  set  of  people  more  blackened  by  this 
author.  Are  they  among  the  party  of  those  (no 
small  body)  who  adhere  to  the  system  of  1766  ? 
These,  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  book  to 
calumniate.  Are  they  the  persons  who  acted 
with  his  great  friend,  since  the  change  in  1762, 
to  his  removal  in  1765?  Scarcefy  any  of  these 
are  now  out  of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  his  desideratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly 
means  to  select,  even  some  of  the  highest  of  tliem, 
as  examples  fit  for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt 
world. 

He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  the  most  exem- 
plary prince  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre  *  "  can 
"  never  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his  people, 
"  if  foul  mirrors  are  placed  so  near  him  as  to 
**  refract  and  dissipate  the  rays  at  their  first 
**  emanation."  Without  observing  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  this  metaphor,  of  asking  how  mirrors 
come  t6  have  lost  their  old  quality  of  reflecting, 
and  to  have  acquired  that  of  refracting  and 
dissipating  rays,  and  how  far  their  foulness  will 
account  for  this  change;  the  remark  itself  is 
common  and  true :  no  less  true,  and  equally  sur- 
prising from  him,  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  it ;  f  "  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  check 
"  the  progress  of  irreligion  and  licentiousness,  by 
''  punishing  such  crimes  in  one  individual y  if  others 
**  equally  culpable  are  rewarded  with  the  honours 
^*  and  emoluments  of  the  state."  I  am  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  author's  manner  of  writing ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  he  must  intend  these 
reflections  as  a  satire  upon  tlie  administration 
of  his  happy  years.  Were  ever  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state  more  lavishly  squandered 
upon  persons  scandalous  in  their  lives  than  during 
that  period  ?  In  these  scandalous  lives,  was  there 
any  thing  more  scandalous  than  the  mode  of 
punisliing  one  culpable  indimdual  Pin  that  indi- 
vidual, is  any  thing  more  culpable  than  his  having 
been  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  of  those 
very  persons  by  whom  he  was  thus  persecuted  ? 

The  author  is  so  eager  to  attack  others,  that  he 
provides  but  indifferently  for  his  own  defence.  I 
believe,  without  going  beyond  the  page  I  have 
now  before  me,  he  is  very  sensible,  that  I  have 
sufficient  matter  of  further,  and,  if  possible,  of 
heavier,  charge  against  his  friends,  upon  his  own 

t  Ibid. 
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principle.  But  it  is  because  the  advantage  is  too 
gpreat,  that  I  decline  making  use  of  it.  I  wish  the 
author  had  not  thought  that  all  methods  are  lawful 
in  party.  Above  all  he  ought  to  have  taken  care 
not  to  wound  his  enemies  through  the  sides  of  his 
country.  This  he  has  done,  by  making  that  mon- 
strous and  overcharged  picture  of  the  distresses  of 
our  situation.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds  this 
country  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  France 
at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  also  find 
a  resemblance  between  his  political  friend  and 
the  Duke  of  Sully.  As  to  those  personal  resem- 
blances, people  will  often  judge  of  them  from 
their  affections :  they  may  imagine  in  these  clouds 
whatsoever  figures  they  please ;  but  what  is  the 
conformation  of  that  eye  which  can  discover  a  re- 
semblance of  this  country  and  these  times  to  those 
with  which  the  author  compares  them  ?  France,  a 
country  just  recovered  out  of  twenty-five  years  of 
the  most  cruel  and  desolating  civil  war  that  perhaps 
was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under  the  veil 
of  momentary  quiet,  full  of  the  most  atrocious 
political,  operating  upon  the  most  furious  fanatical, 
factions.  Some  pretenders  even  to  the  crown ;  and 
those  who  did  not  pretend  to  the  whole,  aimed  at 
the  partition  of  the  monarchy.  There  were  almost 
as  many  competitors  as  provinces ;  and  all  abetted 
by  the  greatest,  the  most  ambitious,  and  most 
enterprising  power  in  Europe.  No  place  safe 
from  treason ;  no,  not  the  bosoms  on  which  the 
most  amiable  prince  that  ever  lived  reposed  his 
head ;  not  his  mistresses ;  not  even  his  queen.  As 
to  the  finances,  they  had  scarce  an  existence,  but 
as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  managers,  and  of 
grants  to  insatiable  and  ungrateful  courtiers. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  describe 
this  as  any  sort  of  parallel  to  our  situation  ?  To  be 
sure,  an  April  shower  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
water-spout ;  for  they  are  both  wet :  and  there  is 
some  likeness  between  a  summer  evening's  breeze 
and  an  hurricane  ;  they  are  both  wind  :  but  who 
can  compare  our  disturbances,  our  situation,  or  our 
finances,  to  those  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ? 
Great  Britain  is  indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but 
not  broken,  with  the  efforts  of  a  victorious  foreign 
war ;  not  sufficiently  relieved  by  an  inadequate 
peace,  but  somewhat  benefited  by  that  peace,  and 
infinitely  by  the  consequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  victories,  and  lying 
m  ruins  upon  every  side  of  us.  Burthened  indeed 
we  are  with  debt,  but  abounding  with  resources. 
We  have  a  trade,  not  perhaps  equal  to  our  wishes, 
but  more  than  ever  we  possessed.     In  effect,  no 

Sretender  to  the  crown ;    nor  nutriment  for  such 
esperate  and  destructive  factions  as  have  formerly 
shaken  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  author  trifles  with  us. 
When  Sully  came  to  those  of  France,  in  what 
order  was  any  part  of  the  financial  system  ?  or  what 
system  was  Uiere  at  all  ?  There  is  no  man  in  office 
who  must  not  be  sensible  that  ours  is,  without  the 
act  of  any  parading  minister,  the  most  regular  and 
orderly  system  perhaps  that  was  ever  known  ;  the 
best  secured  against  all  frauds  in  the  collection. 


and  all  misapplication  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lick  money. 

I  admit  that,  in  this  flourishing  state  of  things, 
there  are  appearances  enough  to  excite  uneasiness 
and  apprehension.  I  admit  there  is  a  cankerwonn 
in  the  rose ; 

medio  definte  fqftontm 


Surgit  amari  aUqutdy  quod  in  ip$isJlorihia  angat. 

There  is  nothing  else  than  a  spirit  of  discon- 
nexion, of  distrust,  and  of  treachery  among  publick 
men.  It  is  no  accidental  evil ;  nor  has  its  effect 
been  trusted  to  the  usual  frailty  of  nature ;  the 
distemper  has  been  inoculated.  The  author  is 
sensible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  together.  This 
distemper  is  alone  sufficient  to  take  away  con- 
siderably from  the  benefits  of  our  constitution  and 
situation,  and  perhaps  to  render  their  continuance 
precarious.  If  these  evil  dispositions  should  spread 
much  farther  they  must  end  in  our  destruction ; 
for  nothing  can  save  a  people  destitute  of  publick 
and  private  faith.  However,  the  author,  for  the 
present  state  of  things,  has  extended  the  charge  by 
much  too  widely ;  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to  take 
the  measure  of  all  mankind  from  their  own  par- 
ticular acquaintance.  Barren  as  this  age  may  be  in 
the  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  country  does 
not  want,  at  this  moment,  as  strong,  and  those 
not  a  few,  examples  as  were  ever  Imown,  of  an 
unshaken  adherence  to  principle,  and  attachment 
to  connexion,  against  every  allurement  of  interest 
Those  examples  are  not  furnished  by  the  great 
alone;  nor  by  those,  whose  activity  in  publick 
affairs  may  render  it  suspected  that  they  make 
such  a  character  one  of  the  rounds  in  their  ladder 
of  ambition ;  but  by  men  more  quiet,  and  more  in 
the  shade,  on  whom  an  unmixed  sense  of  honour 
alone  could  operate.  Such  examples  indeed  are 
not  furnished  in  great  abundance  amongst  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  author's  pan^yrick. 
He  must  look  for  them  in  another  camp.  He,  who 
complains  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  divided  and  he- 
terogeneous administration,  is  not  justifiable  in 
labouring  to  render  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
publick  those  men,  whose  principles,  whose  maxims 
of  policy,  and  whose  personal  character,  can  alone 
administer  a  remedy  to  this  capital  evil  of  the  age ; 
neither  is  he  consistent  with  himself,  in  constandy 
extolling  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  authors 
of  the  very  mischief  of  which  he  complains,  and 
which  the  whole  nation  feels  so  deeply. 

The  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  his  dislike 
and  complaint  are  many  of  them  of  the  first 
families,  and  weightiest  properties,  in  the  kingdom; 
but  infinitely  more  distinguished  for  their  untainted 
honour  public  and  private,  and  their  zealous  hut 
sober  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, than  they  can  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  station. 
If  they  are  the  firiends  of  any  one  great  man 
rather  than  another,  it  is  not  that  they  make  his 
aggrandizement  the  end  of  their  union ;  or  because 
they  know  him  to  be  the  most  active  in  caballing 
for  his  connexions  the  largest  and  speediest  emo- 
luments. It  is  because  they  know  him,  by  personal 
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experience,  to  have  y/ise  and  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  publick  good,  and  an  invincible  constancy  in 
adhering  to  it ;  because  they  are  convinced,  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  actions,  that  he  will  never 
negociate  away  their  honour  or  his  own :  and 
that,  in  or  out  of  power,  change  of  situation  will 
make  no  alteration  in  bis  conduct.  This  will  give 
to  such  a  person  in  such  a  body,  an  authority  and 
respect  that  no  minister  ever  enjoyed  among  his 
venal  dependents,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  his 
power ;  such  as  servility  never  can  give,  such  as 
ambition  never  can  receive  or  relish. 

This  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their 
adversaries,  for  want  of  ability  in  tlieir  political 
transactions;  they  will  be  ridiculed  for  missing 
many  favourable  conjunctures,  and  not  profiting  of 
several  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune ;  but  they 
must  be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach ;  for 
they  cannot  acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of 
ability  without  losing  all  the  other  reputation  they 
possess. 

They  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  spirit 
of  exclusion  and  proscription,  for  being  unwilling 
to  mix  in  schemes  of  administration,  which  have 
no  bond  of  union,  or  principle  of  confidence. 
That  charge  too  they  must  suffer  with  patience. 
If  the  reason  of  the  thing  had  not  spoken  loudly 
enough,  the  miserable  examples  of  the  several 
administrations  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  syste- 
matick  discord  would  be  enough  to  frighten  them 
trom  such  monstrous  and  ruinous  conjunctions. 
It  is  however  false,  that  the  idea  of  an  united  ad- 
ministration carries  with  it  that  of  a  proscription 
of  any  other  party.  It  does  indeed  imply  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  great  strong  holds  of  govern- 
ment in  well-united  hands,  in  order  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  right  and  uniform  principles ;  of 
naving  the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and  exe- 
cution of  those  who  can  deliberate  with  mutual 
confidence,  and  who  will  execute  what  is  resolved 
with  firmness  and  fidelity.  If  this  system  cannot 
be  rigorously  adhered  to  in  practice,  (and  what 
syiftem  can  be  so  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the  constant 
aim  of  good  men  to  approach  as  nearly  to  it  as 
possible.  No  system  of  that  kind  can  be  formed, 
which  will  not  leave  room  ftilly  sufficient  for  heal- 
ing coalitions :  but  no  coalition,  which,  under  the 
specious  name  of  independency,  carries  in  its 
bosom  the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  original 
discord  of  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  heal- 
ing coalition.  Nor  will  the  mind  of  our  Sovereign 
ever  know  repose,  his  kingdom  settlement,  or  his 
bosiness  order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his  people, 
until  things  are  established  upon  the  basis  of  some 
set  of  men,  who  are  trusted  by  the  publick,  and 
who  can  trust  one  another. 

This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the 
author's  description  of  a  proper  administration, 
under  the  name  of  men  of  ability  and  virtue ,  which 
conveys  no  definite  idea  at  all ;  nor  does  it  apply 
specifically  to  our  grand  national  distemper.  All 
parties  pretend  to  these  qualities.  Tlie  present 
ministry^  no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready 
enough  to  declare  themselves  persons  of  virtue  and 


ability  ;  and  if  they  choose  a  vote  for  that  purpose, 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  procure  it.  But,  if  the  disease  be  this  distrust 
and  disconnexion,  it  is  easy  to  know  who  are 
sound,  and  who  are  tainted ;  who  are  fit  to  restore 
us  to  health,  who  to  continue  and  to  spread  the 
contagion.  The  present  ministry  being  made  up 
of  draughts  from  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  if 
they  should  profess  any  adherence  to  the  con- 
nexions they  have  left,  they  must  convict  them- 
selves of  the  blackest  treachery.  Tliey  therefore 
choose  rather  to  renounce  the  principle  itself,  and 
to  brand  it  witli  the  name  of  pride  and  faction. 
This  test  with  certainty  discriminates  the  opinions 
of  men.  The  other  is  a  description  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  may  at 
any  time  compose  that  system,  which,  under  the 
plausible  title  of  an  administration,  subsists  but  for 
the  establishment  of  weakness  and  confusion ;  they 
fall  into  different  classes,  with  different  merits.  I 
think  the  situation  of  some  people  in  that  state  may 
deserve  a  certain  degree  of  compassion ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  furnish  an  example,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  by  being  a  severe  one,  will  have  its  ef- 
fect, at  least,  on  the  growing  generation  ;  if  an 
original  seduction,  on  plausible  but  hollow  pre- 
tences, into  loss  of  honour,  friendship,  consistency, 
security,  and  repose,  can  furnish  it.  It  is  possible 
to  draw,  even  from  the  very  prosperity  of  ambition, 
examples  of  terrour,  and  motives  to  compassion. 

I  believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  of 
men  immediately  passing  over  a  clear,  marked  line 
of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption.  There 
are  a  sort  of  middle  tints  and  shades  between  the 
two  extremes;  there  is  something  uncertain  on 
the  confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  first 
pass  through,  and  which  renders  the  change  easy 
and  imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  sprt  of 
splendid  impositions  so  well  contrived,  that,  at  the 
very  time  the  path  of  rectitude  is  quitted  for  ever, 
men  seem  to  be  advancing  into  some  higher  and 
nobler  road  of  publick  conduct.  Not  that  such 
impositions  are  strong  enough  in  themselves ;  but 
a  powerful  interest,  often  concealed  from  those 
whom  it  affects,  works  at  the  bottom,  and  secures 
the  operation.  Men  are  thus  debauched  away 
from  those  legitimate  connexions,  which  they  had 
formed  on  a  judgment,  early  perhaps  but  suf- 
ficiently mature,  and  wholly  unbiassed.  They  do 
not  quit  them  upon  any  ground  of  complaint,  for 
grounds  of  just  complaint  may  exist,  but  upon  the 
flattering  and  most  dangerous  of  all  principles, 
that  of  mending  what  is  well.  Gradually  they 
are  habituated  to  other  company ;  and  a  change 
in  their  habitudes  soon  makes  a  way  for  a  change 
in  their  opinions.  Certain  persons  are  no  longer 
so  very  frightful,  when  they  come  to  be  known 
and  to  be  serviceable.  As  to  their  old  friends,  the 
transition  is  easy  ;  from  friendship  to  civility ; 
from  civility  to  enmity :  few  are  the  steps  from 
dereliction  to  persecution. 

People  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  publick  morality  find  a  set  of  maxims  in  office 
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ready  made  for  them,  which  they  assume  as  na- 
turally and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the  insignia  or 
instruments  of  the  situation.  A  certain  tone  of  the 
solid  and  practical  is  immediately  acquired.  Every 
former  profession  of  publick  spirit  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  debauch  of  youth,  or,  at  best,  as  a 
visionary  scheme  of  unattamable  perfection.  Tlie 
very  idea  of  consistency  is  exploded.  Tlie  con- 
venience of  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  furnish  the 
principle  for  doing  it.  Then  the  whole  ministerial 
cant  is  quickly  got  by  heart.  The  prevalence  of 
faction  is  to  be  lamented.  All  opposition  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  envy  and  disappointed 
ambition.  All  administrations  are  declared  to  be 
alike.  Tlie  same  necessity  justifies  all  their  mea- 
sures. It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  discussion,  who 
or  what  administration  is ;  but  that  administration 
is  to  be  supported,  is  a  general  maxim.  Flattering 
themselves  that  tlieir  power  is  become  necessary 
to  the  support  of  all  order  and  government; 
every  tiling  which  tends  to  the  support  of  that 
power  is  sanctified,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
publick  interest. 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and 
better  knit  in  their  limbs,  when  tlie  occasion  (now 
the  only  rule)  requires  it,  they  become  capable  of 
sacrificmg  those  very  persons  to  whom  they  had 
before  sacrificed  tlieir  original  friends.  It  is  now 
only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  alter  an 
opinion  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently 
relinquishing  one  set  of  men  and  adopting  another, 
they  grow  into  a  total  indifference  to  human 
feeling,  as  they  had  before  to  moral  obligation  ; 
until  at  length  no  one  original  impression  remains 
upon  their  minds:  every  principle  is  obliterated; 
every  sentiment  effaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  these 
changes  aimed  at  securing,  remains  still  as  totter- 
ing and  as  uncertain  as  ever.  They  are  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  neither  respect 
for  their  persons,  nor  gratitude  for  their  favours  ; 
who  are  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve, 
in  reality  to  govern  them ;  and,  when  tlie  signal 
is  given,  to  abandon  and  destroy  them  in  order  to 
set  up  some  new  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his 
turn  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroyed.  Thus 
living  in  a  state  of  continual  uneasiness  and  fer- 
ment, softened  only  by  the  miserable  consolation 
of  giving  now  and  then  preferments  to  those  for 
whom  they  have  no  value  ;  they  are  unhappy  in 
their  situation,  yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign. 
Until,  at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and  disappoint- 
ed by  the  very  attainment  of  their  ends,  in  some 
angry,  in  some  haughty,  or  some  negligent  mo- 
ment, they  incur  the  displeasure  of  those  upon 
whom  they  have  rendered  their  very  being  de- 
pendent. Then  pcrierunt  tempora  longi  servitii ; 
they  are  cast  off  with  scorn ;  tliey  are  turned  out, 
emptied  of  all  natural  character,  of  all  intrinsick 
worth,  of  all  essential  dignity,  and  deprived  of 
every  consolation  of  friendship.  Having  rendered 
all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous,  and  to  old 
regards  impracticable,  not  being  able  to  counter- 
feit pleasure,  or  to  discharge  discontent,  nothing 


being  sincere  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their  minds, 
it  is  more  than  a  chance,  that,  in  the  delirium  of 
the  last  stage  of  their  distempered  power,  they 
make  an  insane  political  testament,  by  which  they 
throw  all  their  remaining  weight  and  consequence 
into  the  scale  of  their  declared  enemies,  and  the 
avowed  authors  of  their  destruction.  Thus  they 
finish  their  course.  Had  it  been  possible  that  the 
whole,  or  even  a  great  part,  of  these  effects  on 
their  minds,  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon 
their  fortunes,  could  have  appeared  to  them  in 
their  first  departure  from  the  right  line,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  would  have  rejected  every  temptation 
with  horrour.  The  principle  of  these  remarks, 
like  every  good  principle  in  morality,  is  trite; 
but  its  frequent  application  is  not  tlie  less 
necessary. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men,  they 
have  been  guiltless  at  all  times  of  all  publick  pre- 
tence. Neither  the  author  nor  any  one  else  has 
reason  to  be  angry  with  them.  They  belonged  to 
his  friend  for  their  interest ;  for  their  interest  they 
quitted  him ;  and  when  it  is  their  interest,  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  return  to  their 
former  connexion.  Such  people  subsist  at  all 
times,  and,  though  the  nuisance  of  all,  are  at  no 
time  a  worthy  subject  of  discussion.  It  is 
false  virtue  and  plausible  errour  that  do  the 
mischief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  dispo- 
sitions, they  have  not  that  unfavourable  subject 
which  this  author  represents  to  work  upon.  Our 
circumstances  are  indeed  critical ;  but  tlien  they 
are  tlie  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and 
mighty  nation.  If  corruption  and  meanness  are 
greatly  spread,  they  are  not  spread  universally. 
Many  publick  men  are  hitherto  examples  of  pub- 
lick spirit  and  integrity.  Whole  parties,  as  far  as 
large  bodies  can  be  uniform,  have  preser\'ed  cha- 
racter. However  they  may  be  deceived  in  some 
particulars,  I  know  of  no  set  of  men  amongst  us, 
which  does  not  contain  persons  on  whom  the 
nation,  in  a  difficult  exigence,  may  well  value 
itself.  Private  life,  which  is  the  nursery  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the 
whole  disposed  to  virtue ;  and  tlie  people  at  large 
want  neither  generosity  nor  spirit.  No  small  part 
of  that  very  luxury,  which  is  so  much  the  subject 
of  the  author *s  declamation,  but  which,  in  most 
parts  of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  and  diffused, 
is  only  decency  and  convenience,  has  perhaps  as 
many  or  more  good  than  evil  consequences  at- 
tending it.  It  certainly  excites  industry,  nour- 
ishes emulation,  and  inspires  some  sense  of  personal 
value  into  all  ranks  of  people.  What  we  want  is 
to  establish  more  fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity, 
and  consistency  of  character,  in  the  leading  men 
of  the  state ;  such  as  will  restore  some  confidence 
to  profession  and  appearance,  such  as  will  fix  sub- 
ordination upon  esteem.  Witliout  this  all  schemes 
are  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  All  who  join  in  them 
are  liable  to  their  consequences.  All  men  who, 
under  whatever  pretext,  take  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion or  the  support  of  systems  constructed  in  such 
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tr  as  must,  in  their  nature,  disable  them 

execution  of  their  duty,  have  made  them- 

lilty  of  all  the  present  distraction,  and  of 

re  ruin,  which  they  may  bring  upon  their 

a  serious  affair,  this  studied  disunion  in 
lent.  In  cases  where  union  is  most  con- 
i  the  constitution  of  a  ministry,  and  where 
are  best  disposed  to  promote  it,  differ- 
om  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arise ; 
n  their  passions  will  often  ferment  into 
leats,  so  as  greatly  to  disorder  all  publick 
.  What  must  be  the  consequence,  when 
distemper  is  made  the  basis  of  the  con- 
;  and  the  original  weakness  of  human 
s  still  further  enfeebled  by  art  and  con- 
?  It  must  subvert  government  from  the 
ndation.  It  turns  our  publick  councils 
most  mischievous  cabals  ;  where  the  con- 
n  is,  not  how  the  nation's  business  shall 
id  on,  but  how  those  who  ought  to  carry 
ill  circumvent  each  other.  In  such  a  state 
$,  no  order,  uniformity,  dignity,  or  effect, 
?ar  in  our  proceedings  either  at  home  or 
Nor  will  it  make  much  difference,  whe- 
e  of  the  constituent  parts  of  such  an  ad- 
ion  are  men  of  virtue  or  ability,  or  not ; 
g  it  possible  that  such  men,  with  their 


eyes  open,  should  choose  to  make  a  part  in  such 
a  body. 

Tlie  effects  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  answer,  as 
our  author  so  readily  does,  for  the  event  of  any 
speculation.  But  surely  the  nature  of  our  disor- 
ders, if  any  thing,  must  indicate  the  proper  re- 
medy. Men  who  act  steadily  on  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  may  in  all  events  be  very  serviceable 
to  their  country ;  in  one  case,  by  furnishing  (if 
their  Sovereign  should  be  so  advised)  an  adminis- 
tration formed  upon  ideas  very  different  from  those 
which  have  for  some  time  been  unfortunately 
fashionable.  But,  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
they  may  be  still  serviceable  ;  for  the  example  of 
a  large  body  of  men,  steadily  sacrificing  ambition 
to  principle,  can  never  be  without  use.  It  will 
certainly  be  prolific,  and  draw  others  to  an  imi- 
tation. Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  atque  etiam 
propagatur. 

I  do  not  think  myself  of  consequence  enough 
to  imitate  my  author,  in  troubling  the  world  with 
the  prayers  or  wishes  I  may  form  for  the  publick : 
full  as  little  am  I  disposed  to  imitate  his  profes- 
sions ;  those  professions  are  long  since  worn  out 
in  the  political  service.  If  the  work  will  not 
speak  for  the  author,  his  own  declarations  deserve 
but  little  credit. 
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ich  misplaced  industry  has  been  used  by 
or  of  The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
ler  writers,  to  infuse  discontent  into  the 
on.  account  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the 
f  our  national  debt ;  that  nothing  ought 
mitted  which  may  tend  to  disabuse  the 
upon  these  subjects.  When  I  had  gone 
the  foregoing  sheets,  I  recollected,  that,  in 
,  59,  60, 1  only  gave  the  comparative  states 
iuties  collected  by  the  excise  at  large ; 
with  the  quantities  of  strong  beer  brewed 
two  periods  which  are  there  compared. 
;  be  still  thought,  that  some  other  articles 
ar  consumption,  of  general  convenience, 
nected  with  our  manufactures,  might  pos- 
'6  declined.  I  therefore  now  think  it  right 
jfore  the  reader  the  state  of  the  produce 
capital  duties  on  such  articles ;  duties 
ive  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of 
complaint.  The  duty  on  candles ;  that 
paper,  &c. ;  and  that  on  hides. 

f. 
ge  of  net  produce  of  duty  on 
p,  «fec.  for  8  years,  ending  1767    264,902 
ge  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending 
i4 228,114 


Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on 
candles  for  8  years,  ending  1767  -    155,789 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending 

1754 136,716 


Average  encrease     £.    36,788 


Average  encrease    £.    19,073 


Average    net   produce   of    duty   on 

hides,  8  years,  ending  1767  -    189,216 

Ditto  8  years,  ending  1754      -         -    168,200 

Average  encrease    f.    21,016 


This  encrease  has  not  arisen  from  any  additional 
duties.  None  have  been  imposed  on  these  articles 
during  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  burthens 
of  the  war,  and  the  late  dearness  of  provisions, 
the  consumption  of  all  these  articles  has  encreased, 
and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  of  the 
Nation,  to  which,  I  fear,  I  {lave  not  been  so  full 
in  my  answers  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I 
am  well  warranted  to  be.  The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  throw  a  suspicion,  or  something  more, 
on  that  salutary,  and  indeed  necessary,  measure 
of  opening  the  ports  of  Jamaica.  "  Orders  were 
"  given,"  says  he,  "  in  August ,  1765,  for  the  free 
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**  admission  of  Spanish  vessels  into  all  the  colo- 
"  nies."*  He  then  observes,  that  the  exports  to 
Jamaica  fell  40,904/.  short  of  those  of  1764;  and 
that  the  exports  of  the  succeeding  year,  1766,  fell 
short  of  those  of  1 765,  about  eighty  pounds ;  from 
whence  he  wisely  infers,  that  this  decline  of  ex- 
ports being  since  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  of 
trade,  there  is  a  just  ground  of  suspicion,  that  the 
colonies  have  been  supplied  with  foreign  commo- 
dities instead  of  British. 

Here,  as  usual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on 
a  fact  which  is  absolutely  false ;  and  which,  being 
so,  renders  his  whole  hypothesis  absurd  and  im- 
possible. He  asserts,  that  the  order  for  admitting 
Spanish  vessels  was  given  in  August  1765.  That 
order  was  not  signed  at  the  treasury  hoard  until 
the  \5th  day  of  the  November  following ;  and 
therefore  so  far  from  affecting  the  exports  of  the 
year  1765,  that,  supposing  all  possible  diligence 
m  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  expediting 
that  order,  and  every  advantage  of  vessels  ready 
to  sail,  and  the  most  favourable  wind,  it  would 
hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica  within  the  limits  of 
that  year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  possibility  be 
a  cause  of  the  decrease  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it 
had  any  mischievous  operation,  it  could  not  be 
before  1766.  In  that  year,  according  to  our 
autlior,  the  exports  fell  short  of  the  preceding,  just 
eighty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  that  diminu- 
tion ;  and  to  all  the  consequences  he  can  draw 
from  it. 

But,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  thb  dreadful 
loss,  he  brings  in  the  Free-port  act,  which  he 
observes  (for  his  convenience)  to  have  been  made 
in  spring,  1766 ;  but  (for  his  convenience  likewise) 
he  forgets,  that,  by  the  express  provision  of  the 
act,  the  regulation  was  not  to  be  in  force  in 
Jamaica  until  the  November  following.  Miracu- 
lous must  be  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whose 
operation  in  America  could,  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  have  re-acted  upon  England,  and 
checked  the  exportation  from  hence !  Unless  he 
chooses  to  suppose,  that  the  merchants  at  whose 
solicitation  this  act  had  been  obtained,  were  so 
frightened  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  most 
earnest  and  anxious  desire,  that,  before  any  good 
or  evil  effect  from  it  could  happen,  they  immedi- 
ately put  a  stop  to  all  further  exportation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
effect  of  that  act  at  the  time  of  its  first  possible 
operation,  that  is,  in  the  year  1767.  On  this 
iaea  how  stands  the  account  ? 

£. 
1764,  Exports  to  Jamaica    -         -  456,528 

1765 415,624 

1766 415,544 

1767  (first  year  of  the  Free-port  act)  467,681 

This  author,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  momentary 
credit,  will  hazard  any  future  and  permanent  dis- 
grace.     At  the  time  he  wrote,  the  account  of 

•  His  note,  p.  22. 


1767  could  not  be  made  up.  This  was  the  very 
first  year  of  the  trial  of  the  Free-port  act ;  and  we 
find  that  the  sale  of  British  commodities  is  so  &r 
from  being  lessened  by  that  act,  that  the  export  of 
1767  amounts  to  52,000/.  more  than  that  of  either 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  is  1 1 ,000/.  above 
that  of  his  standard  year  1764.  If  I  could  prevail 
on  myself  to  argue  m  favour  of  a  gpreat  commer- 
cial scheme  from  the  appearance  of  things  in  a 
single  year,  I  should  from  this  encrease  of  export 
infer  tne  beneficial  effects  of  that  measure.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  wanting.  Nothing  but  the  thickest 
ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  trade  could  have  made 
any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the  least  ill  effect 
on  our  commerce  could  follow  fix>m  this  opening 
of  the  ports.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  effect 
of  regulations  in  the  American  trade  fix)m  tbe 
export  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  made,  or  even 
of  the  following;  why  did  he  not  apply  this  rule  to 
his  own  ?  He  had  the  same  paper  before  him  which 
I  have  now  before  me.  He  must  have  seen  that 
in  his  standard  year,  (the  year  1764,)  the  principal 
year  of  his  new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no  less 
than  128,450/.  short  of  tliat  in  1763  !  Did  tbe 
export  trade  revive  by  these  regulations  in  1765, 
during  which  year  they  continued  in  their  full 
force  ?  It  fell  about  40,000/.  still  lower.  Here  is 
a  fall  of  168,000/. ;  to  account  for  which,  would 
have  become  the  author  much  better  than  pid- 
dling for  an  80/.  fall  in  the  year  1766,  (the  only 
year  in  which  the  order  he  objects  to  could 
operate,)  or  in  presuming  a  fall  of  exports  from 
a  regulation  which  took  place  only  in  November 
1766;  whose  effects  could  not  appear  until  tbe 
following  year ;  and  which,  when  they  do  ap- 
pear, utterly  overthrow  all  his  flimsy  reasons 
and  affected  suspicions  upon  the  effect  of  open- 
ing the  ports. 

This  author,  in  the  same  paragraph,  says,  that 
"  it  was  asserted  by  the  American  factors  and 
''  agents,  that  the  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war 
''  and  tenders,  having  custom-house  commissions, 
''  and  the  strict  orders  given  in  1764  for  a  doe 
''  execution  of  the  lavrs  of  trade  in  the  colonies, 
*'  had  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  trading  witb 
'*  us ;  that  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  tbe 
''  West  Indies  had  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
"  receipt  of  large  sums  of  specie  prevented." 

If  the  American  factors  and  agents  asserted 
this,  they  had  good  ground  for  their  assertion. 
They  knew  that  the  Spanish  vessels  had  been 
driven  from  our  ports.  The  author  does  not 
positively  deny  the  fact.  If  he  should,  it  will  be 
proved.  When  the  factors  connected  this  measure, 
and  its  natural  consequences,  with  an  actual  fall 
in  the  exports  to  Jamaica,  to  no  less  an  amount 
than  128,450/.  in  one  year,  and  with  a  further 
fall  in  their  next,  is  their  assertion  very  wonderful  ? 
The  author  himself  is  full  as  much  alarmed  by  a 

• 

fall  of  only  40,000/. ;  for,  giving  him  the  facts 
which  he  chooses  to  coin,  it  is  no  more.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spanish  vessels  must  certainly  have 
been  one  cause,  if  not  of  the  first  declension  of 
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the  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance  in  their  re- 
duced state.  Other  causes  had  their  operation, 
without  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  cause  pro- 
duced its  effect,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the 
fact  of  a  fall  of  exports  upon  the  restraining  plan, 
and  of  a  rise  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  enlarg- 
ing plan,  is  established  beyond  all  contradiction. 
This  author  says,  that  the  facts  relative  to  the 
Spanish  trade  were  asserted  by  American  factors 
and  agents ;  insinuating,  that  the  ministry  of  1766 
had  no  better  authority  for  their  plan  of  enlarge- 
ment than  such  assertions.      The  moment  he 


chooses  it,  he  shall  see  the  very  same  thing  as- 
serted by  governors  of  provinces,  by  commanders 
of  men  of  war,  and  by  officers  of  the  customs ; 
persons  the  most  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  con- 
traband, and  the  most  interested  in  the  seizures  to 
be  made  in  consequence  of  strict  regulation.  I 
suppress  them  for  the  present ;  wishing  that  the 
author  may  not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  discussion 
of  this  matter  than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent 
to  enter  into.  I  wish  he  had  not  made  any  of 
these  discussions  necessary. 


THOUGHTS 


OM  m 


CAUSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 


Hoc  vero  occultum,  intestinum,  domesticum  malum,  noo  modo 
non  existit,  verum  etiam  opinrimit,  antequam  penpicere 
atque  explorare  potueris.  Cic. 


1770. 


It  is  an  undertaking  of  some  degree  of  delicacy 
to  examine  into  the  cause  of  publick  disorders. 
If  a  man  happens  not  to  succeed  in  such  an  en- 
quiry, he  will  be  tliought  weak  and  visionary  ;  if 
be  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a  danger 
that  he  may  come  near  to  persons  of  weight  and 
consequence,  who  will  rather  be  exasperated  at  the 
discovery  of  their  errours,  than  thankful  for  the 
occasion  of  correcting  them.  If  he  should  be 
obliged  to  blame  the  favourites  of  the  people,  he 
will  be  considered  as  the  tool  of  power;  if  he 
censures  those  in  power,  he  will  be  looked  on  as 
an  instrument  of  faction.  But  in  all  exertions  of 
duty  something  is  to  be  hazarded.  In  cases  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder,  our  law  has  invested  every  man, 
in  some  sort,  with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  distracted,  pri- 
vate people  are,  by  the  spirit  of  that  law,  justified 
in  stepping  a  little  out  of  their  ordinary  sphere. 
They  enjoy  a  privilege,  of  somewhat  more  dignity 
and  effect,  than  that  of  idle  lamentation  over  the 
calamities  of  their  country.  They  may  look  into 
them  narrowly ;  they  may  reason  upon  them 
liberally ;  and  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  tlie  true  source  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
suggest  any  probable  method  of  removing  it, 
though  they  may  displease  the  rulers  for  the  day, 
they  are  certainly  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
government.  Government  is  deeply  interested  in 
every  thing  which,  even  through  the  medium  of 
some  temporary  uneasiness,  may  tend  finally  to 
compose  tne  minds  of  the  subject,  and  to  conciliate 
their  affections.  I  have  nothinof  to  do  here  with 
the  abstract  value  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  But 
as  long  as  reputation,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  every  individual,  and  as  long  as  opinion,  the 
great  support  of  the  state,  depend  entirely  upon 
that  voice,  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  thing 
of  little  consequence  either  to  individuals  or  to 
governments.  Nations  are  not  primarily  ruled  by 
laws;  less  by  violence.     Whatever  original  energy 


may  be  supposed  either  in  force  or  regulation,  the 
operation  of  both  is,  in  truth,  merely  instrumental. 
Nations  are  governed  by  the  same  methods, 
and  on  the  same  principles,  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual without  authority  is  often  able  to  govern 
those  who  are  his  equals  or  his  superiours ;  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  temper,  and  by  a  judicious  ^ 
management  of  it ;  I  mean, — when  publick  affairs 
are  steadily  and  quietly  conducted ;  and  when 
government  is  nothing  but  a  continued  scuffle  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  multitude ;  in  which 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is 
uppermost;  in  which  they  alternately  yield  and 
prevail,  in  a  series  of  contemptible  victories,  and 
scandalous  submissions.  The  temper  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  presides  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  first  study  of  a  statesman.  And  the  know- 
ledge of  this  temper  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
for  him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  interest  m  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  munnar 
at  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to  lament  the 
past,  to  conceive  extravagant  hopes  of  the  future, 
are  the  common  dispositions  of  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind ;  indeed  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar.  Such  com- 
plaints and  humours  have  existed  in  all  times; 
yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike,  true  political 
sagacity  manifests  itself  in  distinguishing  that 
complaint  which  only  characterises  the  general 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  those  which  are 
symptoms  of  the  particular  distemperature  of  our 
own  air  and  season. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  consider  it  merely  as  the 
language  of  spleen  or  disappointment,  if  I  sav, 
that  there  is  something  particularly  alarming  in 
the  present  conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man, 
in  or  out  of  power,  who  holds  any  other  language. 
That  government  is  at  once  dreaded  and  con- 
temned ;  that  the  laws  are  despoiled  of  all  their 
respected  and  salutary  terrours ;  that  their  inac- 
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tion  is  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  their  exertion  of 
abhorrence ;  that  rank,  and  office,  and  title,  and 
all  tlie  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world,  have  lost 
their  reverence  and  effect ;  that  our  foreign  poli- 
ticks are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domestick 
economy ;  that  our  dependencies  are  slackened  in 
their  affection,  and  loosened  from  their  obedience; 
that  we  know  neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to 
enforce ;  that  hardly  any  thing  above  or  below, 
abroad  or  at  home,  is  sound  and  entire ;  but  that 
disconnexion  and  coVifusion,  in  offices,  in  parties, 
in  families,  in  parliament,  in  the  nation,  prevail 
beyond  the  disorders  of  any  former  time :  these 
are  facts  universally  admitted  and  lamented. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided 
and  agitated  the  kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a 
manner  entirely  dissolved.  No  great  external 
calamity  has  visited  the  nation ;  no  pestilence  or 
famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  present  under 
any  scheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppressive  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  mode.  Nor  are  we  engaged  in 
unsuccessful  war ;  in  wljich  our  misfortunes 
might  easily  pervert  our  judgment;  and  our  minds, 
sore  from  the  loss  of  national  glory,  might  feel 
every  blow  of  fortune  as  a  crime  in  government. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  cause  of  this  strange 
distemper  should  not  sometimes  become  a  subject 
of  discourse.  It  is  a  compliment  due,  and  which 
I  willingly  pay,  to  those  who  administer  our  affairs, 
to  take  notice  in  the  first  place  of  their  specu- 
lation. Our  ministers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
encrease  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  that  our 
growth  by  colonization,  and  by  conquest,  have  con- 
curred to  accumulate  immense  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  some  individuals ;  and  this  again  being  dis- 
persed among  the  people,  has  rendered  them  uni- 
versally proud,  ferocious,  and  ungovernable ;  that 
the  insolence  of  soifie  from  their  enormous  wealth, 
and  the  boldness  of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty, 
have  rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  atrocious 
attempts;  so  that  they  have  trampled  upon  all 
subordination,  and  violently  borne  down  the  un- 
armed laws  of  a  free  government;  barriers  too 
feeble  against  the  fury  of  a  populace  so  fierce  and 
licentious  as  ours.  They  contend,  that  no  ade- 
quate provocation  has  been  given  for  so  spreading 
a  discontent ;  our  affairs  having  been  conducted 
throughout  with  remarkable  temper  and  consum- 
mate wisdom.  The  wicked  industry  of  some  libel- 
lers, joined  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  disappointed 
politicians,  have,  in  their  opinion,  been  able  to 
produce  this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the 
present  convulsions  of  this  country,  if  the  above 
account  be  a  true  one.  I  confess  I  shall  assent  to  it 
with  great  reluctance,  and  only  on  the  compulsion 
of  the  clearest  and  firmest  proofs ;  because  their 
account  resolves  itself  into  this  short  but  discou- 
raging proposition,  **  That  we  have  a  very  good 
"  ministry,  but  that  we  are  a  very  bad  people ;" 
that  we  set  ouraelves  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us  ; 
that  with  a  malignant  insanity  we  oppose  the  mea- 
tureSy  and  ungratefully  vilify  the  persons,  of  those 


whose  sole  object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperity. 
If  a  few  puny  libellers,  acting  under  a  knot  of  fac- 
tious politicians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  charac- 
ter, (such  they  are  constantly  represented  by  these 
gentlemen,)  are  sufficient  to  excite  this  disturbance, 
very  perverse  must  be  the  disposition  of  that  people, 
amongst  whom  such  a  disturbance  can  be  excited 
by  such  means.  It  is  besides  no  small  aggravation 
of  the  publick  misfortune,  that  tHe  disease,  on  thb 
hypothesis,  appears  to  be  without  remedy.  If  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  its  turbulence, 
I  imagine  it  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  poverty, 
as  a  constable  to  keep  Uie  peace.  If  our  domi- 
nions abroad  are  the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank 
luxuriance  of  sedition,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut 
them  off  in  order  to  famish  the  fruit.  If  our 
liberty  has  enfeebled  the  executive  power,  there  is 
no  design,  I  hope,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  despotism, 
to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  law.  Whatever  may 
be  intended,  these  things  are  not  yet  professed. 
We  seem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  absolute  de- 
spair; for  we  have  no  other  materials  to  work 
upon,  but  those  out  of  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  form  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  If  tliese  be 
radically  and  essentially  vicious,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  those  men  are  very  unhappy,  to  whose 
fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  untoward  people.  I  hear  it  indeed  sometimes 
asserted,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  tlie  present 
measures,  and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  those  who 
oppose  them,  will  in  course  of  time  infallibly  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders.  But  tliis,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  said  without  much  observation  of  our  pre- 
sent disposition,  and  vrithout  any  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  general  nature  of  mankind.  If  the  matter 
of  which  this  nation  is  composed  be  so  very  fer- 
mentable as  these  gentlemen  describe  it,  leaven 
never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
discontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  existence 
in  the  world.  Particular  punishments  are  the  cure 
for  accidental  distempers  in  tlie  state ;  they  inflame 
rather  tlian  allay  those  heats  which  arise  from  the 
settled  mismanagement  of  the  government,  or 
from  a  natural  indisposition  in  the  people.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  strong  measures ;  and  firmness  is  then  only 
a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the  most  perfect 
wisdom.  In  truth,  inconstancy  is  a  sort  of  natural 
corrective  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  peo- 
ple are  never  in  the  wrong.  They  have  been  so, 
frequently  and  outrageously,  both  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  this.  But  I  do  say,  that  in  all  disputes 
between  them  and  their  rulers,  the  presumption  is 
at  least  upon  a  par  in  favour  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience may  perhaps  justify  me  in  going  farther. 
When  popular  discontents  have  been  very  preva- 
lent, it  may  well  be  affirmed  and  supportea,  that 
there  has  been  generally  something  found  amiss  in 
the  constitution,  or  in  iJie  conduct  of  government. 
The  people  have  no  interest  in  disorder.  When  they 
do  wrong,  it  is  their  errour,  and  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  governing  part  of  the  state,  it  is  far 
otherwise.    They  certainly  may  act  ill  by  design,  as 
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well  as  by  mistake.  *'  Les  revolutions  qui  arrivent 
**  dans  les  grands  6 tats  ne  sont  point  un  effect  du 
\^  hazard,nidu caprice despeuples,  Riennerevolte 
'^  les  grxadsd^unroyaumecomme  un  gouvememeut 
**  foible  et  derange.  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'est 
**  jamais  par  envie  d*attaquer  quelle  se  soulive, 
**  maispar  impatience de  souffrir."  *  These  are  the 
words  of  a  great  man ;  of  a  minister  of  state ; 
and  a  zealous  assertor  of  monarchy.  They  are  ap- 
plied to  the  system  of  favouritism  which  was 
adopted  bv  Henry  the  lliird  of  France,  and  to 
the  dreadnil  consequences  it  produced.  What  he 
says  of  revolutions,  is  equally  true  of  all  great  dis- 
turbances. If  this  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
subjects  against  the  trustees  of  power  be  not  the 
more  probable,  I  am  sure  it  is  tne  more  comfort- 
able speculation;  because  it  is  more  easy  to 
change  an  administration,  than  to  reform  a  people. 

Upon  a  supposition,  therefore,  that,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  cause,  the  presumptions  stand  equally 
balanced  between  the  parties,  there  seems  sufficient 
ground  to  entitle  any  person  to  a  fair  hearing,  who 
attempts  some  other  scheme  beside  that  easy  one 
which  is  fashionable  in  some  fashionable  compa- 
nies, to  account  for  the  present  discontents.  It  is 
not  to  be  argued  that  we  endure  no  grievance,  be- 
cause our  grievances  are  not  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  under  which  we  laboured  formerly;  not 
precisely  those  which  we  bore  from  the  Tudors,  or 
vindicated  on  the  Stuarts.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  For  in 
the  silent  lapse  of  events  as  material  alterations 
have  been  insensibly  brought  about  in  the  policy 
and  character  of  governments  and  nations,  as 
those  which  have  been  marked  by  the  tumult  of 
publick  revolutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  m 
their  feelings  concerning  publick  misconduct ;  as 
rare  to  be  right  in  their  speculation  upon  the  cause 
of  it.  I  have  constantly  observed,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  people  are  fifty  years,  at  least,  behind- 
hand in  their  politicks.  There  are  but  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what 
passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and 
occasions,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct 
system.  But  in  books  every  tiling  is  settled  for 
them,  without  the  exertion  of  any  considerable 
diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which  reason  men  are 
wise  with  but  little  reflection,  and  good  with  little 
self-denial,  in  the  business  of  all  times  except  their 
own.  We  are  very  uncorrupt  and  tolerably  en- 
lightened judges  of  the  transactions  of  past  ages ; 
where  no  passions  deceive,  and  where  the  whole 
train  of  circumstances,  from  the  trifling  cause  to 
the  tragical  event,  is  set  in  an  orderly  series  before 
us.  Few  are  the  partisans  of  departed  tyranny ; 
and  to  be  a  Whig  on  the  business  of  an  hundred 
years  ago,  is  very  consistent  with  every  advantage 
of  present  servility.  This  retrospective  wisdom, 
and  historical  patriotism,  are  tilings  of  wonderful 
convenience ;  and  serve  admirably  to  reconcile  the 
old   quarrel   between   speculation  and   practice. 

•  Mem.  de  Sully,  torn.  1.  p  I3a 

t  •*  Uxor  Hugonin  de  KeTill  dat  Domino  Regi  ducentait  GaJ- 


Many  a  stem  republican,  after  gorging  hinMclf 
with  a  full  feast  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths and  of  our  true  Saxon  constitution, 
and  discharging  all  the  splendid  bile  of  his  virtuous 
indignation  on  King  John  and  King  James,  sits 
down  perfectly  satisfied  to  the  coarsest  work  and 
homeliest  job  of  the  day  he  lives  in.  I  believe 
there  was  no  professed  admirer  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  among  the  instruments  of  the  last  King 
James;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
was  there,  I  dare  say,  to  be  found  a  single  advo- 
cate for  the  favourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaisance  to  our  court,  or  to  our  age, 
can  make  me  believe  nature  to  be  so  changed,  but 
that  publick  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as  among  our 
ancestors,  obnoxious  to  some  person  or  other ;  and 
that  opportunities  will  be  furnished  for  attempting, 
at  least,  some  alteration  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
constitution.  These  attempts  will  naturally  vary 
in  their  mode,  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances. For  ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the 
same  general  views,  has  not  at  all  times  the  same 
means,  nor  the  same  particular  objects.  A  great 
deal  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn 
to  rags ;  the  rest  is  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Be- 
sides, tliere  are  few  statesmen  so  very  clumsy 
and  awkward  in  their  business,  as  to  fall  into  the 
identical  snare  which  has  proved  fatal  to  their  pre- 
decessors. When  an  arbitrary  imposition  is  at- 
tempted upon  the  subject,  undoubtedly  it  will  not 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  Skip-money, 
There  is  no  danger  that  an  extension  of  the  Forest 
laws  should  be  the  chosen  mode  of  oppression  in 
this  age.  And  when  we  hear  any  mstance  of 
ministerial  rapacity,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  private  life,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  exaction 
of  two  hundred  pullets,  from  a  woman  of  fashion, 
for  leave  to  lie  with  her  own  husband. f 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politicks 
dependent  upon  them;  and  the  same  attempts 
will  not  be  made  against  a  constitution  fully 
formed  and  matured,  Uiat  were  used  to  destroy  it 
in  the  cradle,  or  to  resist  its  growth  during  its  in- 
fancy. 

Against  the  being  of  parliament,  I  am  satisfied, 
no  designs  have  ever  been  entertained  since  the 
revolution.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  it  is 
strongly  the  interest  of  the  court,  to  have  some 
second  cause  interposed  between  the  ministers  and 
the  people.  The  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons have  an  interest  equally  strong,  in  sustain- 
ing the  part  of  that  intermediate  cause.  However 
they  may  hire  out  the  usufruct  of  their  voices, 
they  never  will  part  with  the  fee  and  inheritance. 
Accordingly  those,  who  have  been  of  the  most 
known  devotion  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
court,  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  most  forward 
in  asserting  a  high  authority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. When  they  knew  who  were  to  use  that 
autliority,  and  how  it  was  to  be  employed,  tliey 
thought  it  never  could  be  carried  too  far.  It  must 
be  always  tlie  wish  of  an  unconstitutional  states- 

*'  1in9!(,  eo  quod  possit  jacere  una  nocte  cum  Domfno  suoHusooe 
"  de  NevilL"    Maddox,  Hist  Esch.  c.  xiiL  p.  328. 
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man,  that  a  house  of  commons,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  should  have  every  right  of 
the  people  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pleasure. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  forms  of  a  free, 
and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary,  government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  almost  dead  and  rotten 
as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with  much 
more  strength,  and  far  less  odium,  under  the  name 
of  Influence.  An  influence,  which  operated  with- 
out noise  and  withoutviolence ;  an  influence  which 
converted  the  very  antagonist,  into  the  instru- 
ment, of  power ;  which  contained  in  itself  a  per- 
petual principle  of  growth  and  renovation ;  and 
which  the  distresses  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  equally  tended  to  augment,  was  an  admir- 
able substitute  for  a  prerogative,  that,  being  only 
theoflspring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  moulded 
into  its  original  stamina  irresistible  principles  of 
decay  and  dissolution.  The  ignorance  of  the 
people  is  a  bottom  but  for  a  temporary  system  ;  the 
interest  of  active  men  in  the  state  is  a  foundatioa 
perpetual  and  infallible.  However,  some  circum- 
stances, arising,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  great 
degree  from  accident,  prevented  the  effects  of  this 
influence  for  a  long  time  from  breaking  out  in  a 
manner  capable  of  exciting  any  serious  apprehen- 
sions. Although  government  was  strong  and 
Sourifthed  exceedingly,  the  court  had  drawn  far 
ess  advantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  this 
freat  source  of  power. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  crown,  deprived,  for  the 
nds  of  the  revolution  itself,  of  many  prerogatives, 
ras  found  too  weak  to  struggle  against  all  the 
lifficulties  which  pressed  so  new  and  unsettled  a 
Government.   ,The    court  was  obliged  therefore 

0  delegate  a  part  of  its  powers  to  men  of  such 
Dterest  as  could  support,  and  of  such  fidelity  as 
rould  adhere  to,  its  establishment.  Such  men 
rere  able  to  draw  in  a  greater  number  to  a  concur- 
ence  in  the  common  defence.  This  connexion, 
lecessary  at  first,  continued  long  after  convenient ; 
.nd  properly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  all  situa- 
ions,  be  an  useful  instrument  of  government.  At 
he  same  time,  through  the  intervention  of  men 
»f  popular  weight  and  character,  the  people  pos- 
essed  a  security  for  their  just  proportion  of  im- 
K>rtance  in  the  state.  But  as  the  title  to  the 
:rown  grew  stronger  by  long  possession,  and  by  the 
ronstant  encrease  of  its  influence,  these  helps  have 
)f  late  seemed  to  certain  persons  no  better  than 
Dcumbrances.  The  powerful  managers  for  go- 
remment  were  not  sufficiently  submissive  to  the 
>lea8ure  of  the  possessors  of  immediate  and  per- 
Kmal  fiavour,  sometimes  from  a  confidence  in  their 
nrn  strength  natural  and  acquired;  sometimes 
Vom  a  fear  of  oflending  their  friends,  and  weak- 
ening that  lead  in  the  country,  which  gave  them 

1  consideration  independent  of  the  court.  Men 
icted  as  if  the  court  could  receive,  as  well  as  con- 
fer, an  obli^tion.  The  influence  of  government, 
thus  divided  in  appearance  between  the  court  and 
the  leaders  of  parties,  became  in  many  cases  an 
accession  rather  to  tlie  popular  than  to  the  royal 


scale;  and  some  part  of  that  influence,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  possessed  as  in  a 
sort  of  mortmain  and  unalienable  domain,  return- 
ed again  to  tlie  great  ocean  from  whence  it  arose, 
and  circulated  among  the  people.  This  method, 
therefore,  of  governing  by  men  of  great  natural 
interest  or  great  acquired  consideration,  was  viewed 
in  a  very  invidious  light  by  the  true  lovers  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  It  is  the  nature  of  despotism  to 
abhor  power  held  by  any  means  but  its  own  mo- 
mentary pleasure ;  and  to  annihilate  all  interme- 
diate situations  between  boundless  strength  on  its 
own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people . 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  indepen- 
dent importance,  and  to  secure  to  the  court  the 
unlimited  and  uncontrouled  use  of  its  own  vast 
influence,  under  the  sole  direction  of  its  own  pri- 
vate favour,  has  for  some  years  past  been  the 
great  object  of  policy.  If  this  were  compassed, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  must  of  course  produce 
all  the  effects  which  the  most  sanguine  partisans 
of  the  court  could  possibly  desire.  Government 
misfht  then  be  carried  on  without  any  concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  people ;  without  any  attention  to 
the  dignity  of  the  greater,  or  to  the  affections  of 
the  lower  sorts.  A  new  project  was  therefore 
devised  by  a  certain  set  of  intriguing  men,  totally 
different  from  the  system  of  administration  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  This  project,  I  have  heard,  was  first 
conceived  by  some  persons  in  the  court  of  Frede- 
rick Prince  of  Wales. 

The  earliest  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  was  to  set  up  for  minister,  a  person,  in  rank 
indeed  respectable,  and  very  ample  in  fortune ; 
but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vast  and  sudden 
elevation,  was  little  known  or  considered  in  the 
kingdom.  To  him  the  whole  nation  was  to  yield 
an  immediate  and  implicit  submission.  But  whether 
it  was  from  want  of  firmness  to  bear  up  against 
the  first  opposition ;  or  that  things  were  not  yet 
fully  ripened,  or  that  this  method  was  not  found 
the  most  eligible  ;  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  instrumental  part  of  the  project  was  a  little 
altered,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  time,  and  to 
bring  things  more  gradually  and  more  surely  to 
the  one  great  end  proposed. 

The  first  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to  draw 
a  line  which  should  separate  the  court  from  the 
ministry.  Hitherto  these  names  had  been  looked 
upon  as  synonymous ;  but  for  the  future,  court 
and  administration  were  to  be  considered  as  things 
totally  distinct.  By  this  operation,  two  systems 
of  administration  were  to  be  formed ;  one  which 
should  be  in  the  real  secret  and  confidence ;  the 
other  merely  ostensible  to  perform  the  official  and 
executory  duties  of  government.  The  latter  were 
alone  to  be  responsible ;  whilst  the  real  advisers, 
who  enjoyed  all  the  power,  were  effectually  re- 
moved from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  these  leaders  was  to 
be  formed  in  favour  of  the  court  against  the 
ministry :  this  party  was  to  have  a  large  share  in 
the  emoluments  of  government,  and  to  hold  it 
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t^ftEliT  BirpHiKVt  from,  hnd  iDdependent  of,  osteo- 

"nit  tldrd  jK»iiit.  and  that  on  whicb  tbe  success 
of  tilt  irijc'ie  scbemt  ultimately  depended.  K-as  to 
hriup  parliameht  to  an  acqvu.scemc€  w  this  Pro- 
jeirt  Parliaiijent  wsts  iLerefore  to  be  tausljt  by 
derrees  a  total  indifTcrenoe  to  the  persons,  rank, 
induezic^e,  abilities,  connexioiis,  and  character  of  the 
mimBlers  of  the  crown.  By  means  of  a  discipline, 
on  v^liicL  I  shall  saT  more  hereafter,  that  bodv  was 
to  be  habituated  to  the  most  opposite  interests, 
and  the  most  discordant  poUticks.  All  coonerions 
and  dependencies  among  subjects  were  to  be 
entirely  dissolved.  As,  hitherto,  business  had  srcme 
through  the  hands  of  leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tc>nes. 
men  of  talents  to  conciliate  the  p>eople,  and  to  en- 
gaire  their  confidence ;  now  the  method  was  to  be 
altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given  to  men  of 
nr»  sort  of  consideration  or  credit  in  the  country. 
This  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  their 
very  title  to  delesrated  power.  Members  of  par- 
liament were  to  be  hardened  into  an  insensibility 
to  pride  as  well  as  to  duty.  Those  high  and 
hauirhty  sentiments,  which  are  the  sr^at  support 
of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down  gradually. 
Points  of  honour  and  precedence  were  no  more  to 
be  regarded  in  paHiamentar\'  deconim,  than  in  a 
Turki>h  army.  It  was  to  be  avowed,  as  a  consti- 
tutional maxim,  that  the  kins:  mi^rht  appoint  one 
of  his  footmen,  or  one  of  vour  footmen,  for  minister ; 
and  that  he  oug^it  to  be,  and  tliat  he  would  be,  as 
well  followed  as  tbe  first  name  for  rank  or  wisdom 
in  tJje  nation.  Thus  parliament  ^"as  to  look  on, 
as  if  perfectly  unconcerned,  while  a  cabal  of  tJie 
closet  and  back-stairs  was  sub>tituted  in  the  place 
of  a  national  admini>tration. 

With  such  adesTce  of  acquiescence,  any  measure 
of  any  court  misrht  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  se- 
cure.  The  capital  objects,  and  by  much  the  most 
flatterin?charactcristicks,ofarbilrary  power,  would 
be  obtained.  Every  thing  would  be  drawn  from 
its  holdings  in  the  country  to  the  personal  favour 
and  inclination  of  the  prince.  This  favour  would 
be  the  sole  introduction  to  power,  and  the  only 
tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held  :  so  that  no 
person  looking  towards  another,  and  all  lookin? 
toA»ards  tbe  court,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
motive  which  solely  influenced  every  man's  hope^ 
must  come  in  time  to  govern  every  man*s  conduct : 
till  at  last  the  ser>ility  became  universal,  in  spite 
of  the  dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  institutions  what- 
s'xver. 

How  it  should  happen  that  any  man  could  be 
tempted  to  venture  upon  such  a  project  of  govem- 
nj<nt.  may  at  first  view  appear  surprising:.  But 
the  fact  is.  that  opportunities  verN*  inviting  to  sucli 
an  attempt  have  offered ;  and  the  scheme  itself 
Ma«  not  destitute  of  some  arguments,  not  wholly 
unplausible.  to  recommend  it.  Tliese  opportunities^ 
and  the^e  arguments,  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  both,  tlte  plan  for  carrying  this  new  scheme  of 
government  into  execution,  and  the  effects  which 
it  has  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 


His  MajestT  came  to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms with  more  advantages  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  Revolution.  Fourth  in  descent, 
and  third  in  succession  of  his  royal  family,  even 
the  ze^ots  of  hereditary  right,  in  him,  saw  some- 
thing to  fiatter  their  favourite  prejudices ;  and  to 
justify  a  transfer  of  their  attachments,  without  a 
change  in  their  principles.  The  person  and  cause 
of  the  Pretender  were  become  contemptible ;  his 
title  disowned  throughout  Europe ;  his  party  dis- 
banded in  England.  His  majesty  came  indeed  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  mighty  war ;  but,  victorious  m 
every  part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his 
power,  not  to  negxxriate,but  to  dictate.  No  fore^ 
habitudes  or  attachments  withdrew  him  fix)m  the 
cultivation  of  his  power  at  home.  His  revenue 
for  the  civil  establishment,  fixed  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite  sum,  was  ample 
without  bein?  insidious.  His  influence,  by  ad- 
ditions  from  conquest,  by  an  augmentation  of 
debt,  by  an  encrease  of  military  and  naval  establish- 
.ment,  much  strengthenti'd  and  extended.  And 
coming  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  and  full  vigooi 
of  youth,  as  fixHn  affection  there  was  a  strong 
dislike,  so  from  dread  there  seemed  to  be  a  gene- 
ral averseness,  from  giving  any  thing  like  offence 
to  a  monarch,  against  whose  resentment  opposition 
could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  sort  of  rever- 
sionary hope. 

These  singular  advantages  inspired  his  majesty 
only  with  a  more  ardent  desire  to  preserve  unim 
pained  the  spirit  of  that  national  freedom  to  which 
he  owed  a  situation  so  full  of  glon^*.  But  to  others 
it  suiTirested  sentiments  of  a  very  different  nature. 
They  thought  they  now  beheld  an  opportunity  (by 
a  certain  sort  of  statesmen  never  Ion?  undiscovered 
or  unemployed )  of  drawing  to  themselves,  bv  tiie 
aggrandizement  of  a  court  faction,  a  degree  of 
power  which  they  could  never  hope  to  derive  from 
natural  infiuence  or  from  honourable  sen^ice; 
and  which  it  was  impossible  they  could  hold 
with  the  least  security,  whilst  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration  rested  upon  its  former  bottom.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  their  design, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  many  alterations  io 
political  arrangement,  and  a  signal  change  in 
the  opinions,  habits,  and  connexions  of  the 
greatest  part  of  tiiose  who  at  that  time  acted  in 
publick. 

In  the  first  place,  they  proceeded  gradually,  but 
not  slowly,  to  destroy  every  thing:  of  strength 
which  did  not  derive  its  principal  nourishment 
from  the  immediate  pleasure  of  the  court.  The 
greatest  weight  of  popular  opinion  and  party  con- 
nexion were  then  witli  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  these  held  their  importance 
by  the  nrir  tenure  of  the  court ;  they  were  not 
therefore  thought  to  be  so  proper  as  others  for  the 
services  which  were  required  by  that  tenure.  It 
happened  very  f;\\ourably  for  the  new  system,  that 
under  a  forced  coalition  there  rankled  an  incurable 
alienation  and  disgust  between  the  parties  which 
con^.posed  the  adniinistration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  first 
attacked.     Not  satisfied  with  removin<3r  him  (roia 
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power,  they  endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to 
ruin  his  character.  The  other  party  seemed 
ratlier  pleased  to  get  rid  of  so  oppressive  a  support; 
not  perceiving  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared 
by  his,  and  involved  in  it.  Many  other  reasons 
prevented  them  from  daring  to  look  their  true 
situation  in  the  face.  To  the  great  Whig  families 
it  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  seemed  almost 
unnatural,  to  oppose  the  administration  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Day  after  day  they 
hesitated,  and  doubted,  and  lingered,  expecting 
that  other  counsels  would  take  place;  and  were 
slow  to  be  persuaded,  that  all  which  had  been  done 
by  the  cabal  was  tlie  effect  not  of  humour,  but  of 
system.  It  was  more  strongly  and  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  new  court  faction,  to  get  rid  of  the 
great  Whig  connexions,  than  to  destroy  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  power  of  that  gentleman  was  vast  indeed  and 
merited ;  but  it  was  in  a  great  degree  personal, 
and  therefore  transient.  Theirs  was  rooted  in  the 
country.  For,  with  a  good  deal  less  of  popularity , 
they  possessed  a  far  more  natural  and  fixed  in- 
fluence. Long  possession  of  government;  vast 
property;  obligations  of  favours  given  and  re- 
ceived ;  connexion  of  office ;  ties  of  blood,  of  alli- 
ance, of  friendship ;  (things  at  that  time  supposed 
of  some  force ;)  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the 
majority  of  the  people ;  the  zeal  early  begun  and 
steadily  continued  to  the  royal  family :  all  these 
together  formed  a  body  of  power  in  the  nation, 
which  was  criminal  and  aevoted.  Tlie  great  ruling 
principle  of  the  cabal,  and  that  which  animated 
and  harmonized  all  tlieir  proceedings,  how  various 
soever  they  may  have  been,  was  to  signify  to  the 
world,  that  the  court  would  proceed  upon  its  own 
proper  forces  only ;  and  tliat  tlie  pretence  of  bring- 
ing any  other  into  its  service  was  an  affront  to  it, 
and  not  a  support.  Therefore  when  tlie  chiefs 
were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the 
whole  party  was  put  under  a  proscription,  so  gene- 
ral and  severe  as  to  take  tlieir  hard-earned  bread 
from  the  lowest  officers,  in  a  manner  which  had 
never  been  known  before,  even  in  general  revolu- 
tions. But  it  was  thought  necessary  effectually  to 
destroy  all  dependencies  but  one ;  and  to  shew  an 
example  of 'the  firmness  and  rigour  with  which 
the  new  system  was  to  be  supported. 

Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  (in  spite 
of  the  services  of  the  one  at  the  accession  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  recent  services  of  the  other 
in  the  war,)  the  two  only  securities  for  the  import- 
amce  of  the  people ;  power  arising  from  popula- 
rity ;  and  power  arising  from  connexion.  Here 
and  there  indeed  a  few  individuals  were  left  stand- 
ing, who  gave  security  for  their  total  estrangement 
from  the  odious  principles  of  party  connexion  and 
personal  attachment;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  most  of  them  have  religiously  kept  their 
fiuth.  Such  a  change  could  not  however  be  made 
without  a  miehty  shock  to  government. 

To  reconcile  tne  minds  of  the  people  to  all  these 
movementSy  principles  correspondent  to  them  had 
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been  preached  up  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  must 
remember  that  the  cabal  set  out  with  the  most 
astonishing  prudery,  both  moral  and  political. 
Those,  who  in  a  few  montlis  after  soused  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  deepest  and  dirtiest  pits  of  cor- 
ruption, cried  out  violently  against  the  indirect 
practices  in  the  electing  and  managing  of  parlia- 
ments, which  had  formerly  prevailed.  This  mar- 
vellous abhorrence  which  the  court  had  suddenly 
taken  to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  in 
conversation  through  the  kingdom,  but  pompously 
announced  to  the  publick,  with  many  other  ex- 
traordinary things,  m  a  pamphlet*  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  manifesto  preparatory  to  some 
considerable  enterprise.  Throughout  it  was  a  sa- 
tire, though  in  terms  managed  and  decent  enough, 
on  the  politicks  of  the  former  reign.  It  was  indeed 
written  with  no  small  art  and  address. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  first  dawning  of  the 
new  system ;  there  first  appeared  the  idea  (then 
only  in  speculation)  of  separating  the  court  from 
the  administration ;  of  carrying  every  thing  from 
national  connexion  to  personal  regajtls ;  and  of 
forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  name  of  king*s  wen. 

To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a 
perspective  view  of  the  court,  gorgeously  painted, 
and  finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  exhibited  to 
the  gaping  multitude.  Party  was  to  be  totally  done 
away,  with  all  its  evil  works.  Corruption  was  to 
be  cast  down  from  court,  as  il/^  was  ftom  heaven. 
Power  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  publick  spirit ;  and  no  one  was  to  be 
supposed  under  any  sinister  influence,  except  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  disgrace  at  court, 
which  was  to  stand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all  cor- 
ruptions. A  scheme  of  perfection  to  be  realized  in 
a  monarchy  far  beyond  the  visionary  republick  of 
Plato.  The  whole  scenery  was  exactly  disposed  to 
captivate  those  good  souls,  whose  credulous  mo- 
rality is  so  invaluable  a  treasure  to  crafty  poli- 
ticians. Indeed  there  was  wherewithal  to  charm 
every  body,  except  those  few  who  are  not  much 
pleased  with  professions  of  supernatural  virtue,  who 
know  of  what  stuff  such  professions  are  made,  for 
what  purposes  they  are  designed,  and  in  what  they 
are  sure  constantly  to  end.  Many  innocent  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  been  talking  prose  all  their  lives 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  began 
at  last  to  open  their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  to  attribute  their  not  having  been  lords  of  the 
treasury  and  lords  of  trade  many  years  before, 
merely  to  the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to  the 
ministerial  power,  which  had  frustrated  the  good 
intentions  of  the  court  in  favour  of  their  abilities. 
Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  sealed  fountain 
of  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamously 
monopolized  and  huckstered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at 
large  upon  the  whole  people.  The  time  was  come, 
to  restore  royalty  to  its  original  splendour.  Met- 
tre  le  Roy  hors  de  pagCy  became  a  sort  of  watch- 
word. And  it  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  runners  of  the  court,  that  nothing  could  pre- 
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serve  the  balance  of  tlie  constitution  from  being 
overturned  by  the  rabble,  or  by  a  faction  of  the 
nobility,  but  to  free  the  sovereign  effectually  from 
that  ministerial  tyranny  under  which  the  royal 
dignity  had  been  oppressed  in  the  person  of  his 
majesty's  grandfather. 

These  were  some  of  the  many  artifices  used  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  great  change  which  was 
made  in  the  persons  who  composed  the  ministry, 
and  the  still  greater  which  was  made  and  avowed 
in  its  constitution.  As  to  individuals,  other 
methods  were  employed  with  them ;  in  order  so 
thoroughly  to  disunite  every  party,  and  even  every 
ftunily,  that  no  concert,  order,  or  effect,  might 
appear  in  any  future  opposition.  And  in  Uiis 
manner  an  administration  without  connexion  with 
the  people,  or  with  one  another,  was  first  put  in 
possession  of  government.  What  good  conse- 
quences followed  fh)m  it,  we  have  all  seen  ;  whe- 
ther with  regard  to  virtue,  publick  or  private ;  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign ;  or  to 
the  real  strength  of  government.  But  as  so  much 
stress  was  then  laid  on  the  necessity  of  this  new 
project,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the 
effects  of  this  royal  servitude  and  vile  durance, 
which  was  so  deplored  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  was  so  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.     The  effects  were  these. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  person 
and  family,  Greorge  II.  maintained  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  connected  with  the  liberty  of  his 
people,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  for 
the  space  of  thirty-three  years.  He  overcame 
a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted  by  foreign  force, 
and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdoms ;  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  seeds  of  all  future  rebellion 
that  could  arise  upon  the  same  principle.  He 
carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of 
England,  to  a  height  unknown  even  to  this  re- 
nowned nation  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity :  and  he  left  his  succession  resting  on  the 
true  and  only  true  foundations  of  all  national  and 
all  regal  greatness ;  affection  at  home,  reputation 
abroad,  trust  in  allies,  terrour  in  rival  nations. 
Tlie  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot  wish 
for  Great  Britain  a  happier  fate  than  to  continue 
as  she  was  then  left.  A  people,  emulous  as  we 
are  in  affection  to  our  present  sovereign,  know  not 
how  to  form  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  a  greater  bless- 
ing upon  his  virtues,  or  a  higher  state  of  felicity 
and  glory,  than  that  he  should  live,  and  should 
reign,  and,  when  Providence  ordains  it,  should  die, 
exactly  like  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

A  great  prince  may  be  obliged  (though  such  a 
thing  cannot  happen  very  often)  to  sacrifice  his 
private  inclination  to  his  publick  interest.  A  wise 
prince  will  not  think  that  such  a  restraint  implies 
a  condition  of  servility ;  and  truly,  if  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  last  reign,  and  the  effects  were 
also  sucli  as  we  have  described,  we  ought,  no  less 
for  the  sake  of  the  sovereign  whom  we  love,  than 
for  our  own,  to  hear  arguments  convincing  in- 
deed, before  we  depart  from  the  maxims  of  that 
*  See  the  political  writiiigs  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  and  many 


reign,  or  fly  in  the  iace  of  this  great  body  of  stroog; 
and  recent  experience. 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  which  was  then, 
and  has  been  smce,  much  employed  by  that  poli- 
tical *  school,  is  an  effectual  terrour  of  the  growth 
of  an  aristocratick  power,  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 
Any  new  powers  exercised  in  the  house  of  lords, 
or  in  the  house  of  commons,  or  by  the  crown, 
ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vigilant  and  anxious 
jealousy  of  a  free  people.     Even  a  new  and  un- 
precedented course  of  action  in  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, without  great  and  evident  reason,  may  be  a 
subject  of  just  uneasiness.     I  will  not  affirm,  that 
there  may  not  have  lately  appeared  in  the  house 
of  lords  a  disposition  to  some  attempts  derogatory 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  subject.     If  any  such 
have  really  appeared,  they  have  arisen,  not  from 
a  power  properly  aristocratick,  but  from  the  same 
influence  which  is  charged  with  having  excited 
attempts  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  which  house,  if  it  should  have  been  be- 
trayed into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its  consti- 
tuents, and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the  very  same 
nature,  could  have  neither  power  nor  inclination 
to  repel  such  attempts  in  others.     Those  attempts 
in  the  house  of  lords  can  no  more  be  called  aris- 
tocratick proceedings,  than  the  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  house  of 
commons  can  with  any  sense  be  called  demo- 
cratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great  influence 
in  the  kingdom,  and  m  every  part  of  the  publick 
concerns.  While  they  are  men  of  property,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  it,  except  by  such  means  as 
must  prevent  all  property  from  its  natural  opera- 
tion :  an  event  not  easily  to  be  compassed,  while 
property  is  power ;  nor  by  any  means  to  be 
wisned,  while  the  least  notion  exists  of  tlie  method 
by  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  acts,  and  of  tlje 
means  by  which  it  is  preserved.  If  any  particalar 
peers,  by  their  uniform,  upright,  constitutional 
conduct,  by  their  publick  and  their  private  vir- 
tues, have  acquired  an  influence  in  the  country; 
the  people  on  whose  favour  that  influence  depends, 
and  from  whom  it  arose,  will  never  be  duped  into 
an  opinion,  that  such  greatness  in  a  peer  is  the 
despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  when  they  know  and 
feel  it  to  be  the  effect  and  pledge  of  their  own 
importance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  aristocracy,  in  the  sense  at 
least  in  which  that  word  is  usually  understood. 
If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the 
supposed  ruin  of  the  constitution,  I  should  be  free 
to  declare,  that  if  it  must  perish,  I  would  rather 
by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other  form,  than 
lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domination. 
But,  whatever  my  dislikes  may  be,  my  fears  are 
not  upon  that  quarter.  The  question,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  a  court,  and  of  a  peerage,  is  not,  which 
of  the  two  dangers  is  the  more  eligible,  but  which 
is  the  more  imminent.  He  is  but  a  poor  observer, 
who  has  not  seen,  that  the  generality  of  peers,  &r 
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from  supporting  tliemselves  in  a  state  of  independ- 
ent greatness,  are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  obli- 
vion of  their  proper  dignity,  and  to  run  headlong 
into  an  abject  servitude.  Would  to  God  it  were 
true,  that  the  fault  of  our  peers  were  too  much 
spirit !  It  is  worthy  of  some  observation  that  these 
gentlemen,  so  jealous  of  aristocracy,  make  no 
complaints  of  the  power  of  those  peers  (neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable)  who  are  always  in  the 
train  of  a  court,  and  whose  whole  weight  must  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  settled  influence  of 
the  crown.  This  is  all  safe  and  right;  but  if 
some  peers  (I  am  very  sorry  they  are  not  as  many 
as  they  ought  to  be)  set  themselves,  in  the  great 
concern  of  peers  and  commons,  against  a  back- 
stairs influence  and  clandestine  government, 
then  the  alarm  begins  ;  then  the  constitution 
is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  an  aristo- 
cracy. 

I  rest  a  little  the  longer  on  this  court  topick, 
because  it  was  much  insisted  upon  at  the  time  ojf 
the  great  change,  and  has  been  since  frequently 
revived  by  many  of  the  agents  of  that  party :  for, 
whilst  they  are  terrifying  the  great  and  opulent 
with  the  horrours  of  mob-government,  they  are 
by  other  managers  attempting  (though  hitherto 
with  little  success)  to  alarm  the  people  with  a 
phantom  of  tyranny  in  the  nobles.  All  this  is 
done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of  disunion,  of 
sowing  jealousies  amongst  the  different  orders  of 
the  state,  and  of  disjointing  the  natural  strength  of 
the  kingdom ;  that  it  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  resisting  the  smister  designs  of  wicked  men, 
who  have  engrossed  the  royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topicks  chosen  by  the  cour- 
tiers to  recommend  their  system ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  open  a  little  more  at  large  the  nature  of  that 
party  which  was  formed  for  its  support.  Without 
this,  the  whole  would  have  been  no  better  than  a 
visionary  amusement,  like  the  scheme  of  Harring- 
ton's political  club,  and  not  a  business  in  which 
the  nation  had  a  real  concern.  As  a  powerful 
party,  and  a  party  constructed  on  a  new  principle, 
it  is  a  very  inviting  object  of  curiosity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, until  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  had  been  always  employed  in 
supporting  the  ministers  of  state,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  publick  business  according  to  their  opinions. 
But  the  party  now  in  question  is  formed  upon  a 
yery  different  idea.  '  It  is  to  intercept  the  favour, 
protection,  and  confidence  of  the  crown  in  the  pas- 
sage to  its  ministers ;  it  is  to  come  between  them 
and  their  importance  in  parliament ;  it  is  to  separate 
them  from  all  their  natural  and  acquired  depen- 
dencies; it  is  intended  as  the  controul,  not  the 
support,  of  administration .  The  machinery  of  this 
syston  is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  false  in 
its  principle.  It  is  formed  on  a  supposition  that 
the  king  is  something  external  to  his  government; 
and  that  he  may  be  honoured  and  aggrandized, 
even  by  its  debility  and  disgrace.  The  plan 
proceeds  expressly  on  the  idea  of  enfeebling  the 
negular  executory  power.    It  proceeds  on  the  idea 
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of  weakening  the  state  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
court.  The  scheme  depending  entirely  on  distrust, 
on  disconnexion,  on  mutability  by  principle,  on 
systematick  weakness  in  every  particular  member ; 
it  is  impossible  that  the  total  result  should  be 
substantial  strength  of  any  kind. 

As  a  foundation  of  their  scheme,  the  cabal  have 
established  a  sort  of  rota  in  the  court.  All  sorts 
of  parties,  by  this  means,  have  been  brought  into 
administration ;  from  whence  few  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  without  disgrace ;  none  at 
all  without  considerable  losses.  In  the  beginning 
of  each  arrangement  no  professions  of  confidence 
and  support  are  wanting,  to  induce  the  leading  men 
to  engage.  But  while  the  ministers  of  the  day 
appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  power,  while 
they  have  all  their  canvas  spread  out  to  the  wind, 
and  every  sail  filled  with  the  fair  and  prosperous 
gale  of  royal  favour,  in  a  short  time  they  find, 
they  know  not  how,  a  current,  wliich  sets  directly 
against  them  ;  which  prevents  all  progress  ;  and 
even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow  ashamed 
and  mortified  in  a  situation,  which,  by  its  vicinity 
to  power,  only  serves  to  remind  them  the  more 
strongly  of  their  insignificance.  They  are  obliged 
either  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  mferiours,  or 
to  see  themselves  opposed  by  the  natural  instru- 
ments of  their  office.  With  the  loss  of  their  dig- 
nity they  lose  their  temper.  In  their  turn  they 
grow  troublesome  to  that  cabal  which,  whether  it 
supports  or  opposes,  equally  disgraces  and  equally 
betrays  them.  It  is  soon  found  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  heads  of  administration  ;  but  it  is  of  the 
heads  only.  As  there  always  are  many  rotten 
members  belonging  to  the  best  connexions,  it  is 
not  hard  to  persuade  several  to  continue  in  office 
without  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  party 
goes  out  much  thinner  than  it  came  in ;  and  is 
only  reduced  in  strength  by  its  temporary  posses- 
sion of  power.  Besides,  if  by  accident,  or  in  course 
of  change,  that  power  should  be  recovered,  the 
junto  have  thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  these 
carcases,  which  may  serve  to  cover  themselves  in 
a  day  of  danger.  They  conclude,  not  unwisely, 
that  such  rotten  members  will  become  the  first 
objects  of  disgust  and  resentment  to  their  ancient 
connexions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  adminis- 
tration two  parties  at  the  least ;  which,  whilst  they 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  are  both  compe- 
titors for  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  cabal ; 
and,  by  their  emulation,  contribute  to  throw  every 
thing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  inte- 
riour  managers. 

A  minister  of  state  will  sometimes  keep  himself 
totally  estranged  from  all  his  colleagues;  will 
differ  from  them  in  their  councils,  will  privately 
traverse,  and  publickly  oppose,  their  measures. 
He  will,  however,  continue  in  his  employment. 
Instead  of  suffering  any  mark  of  displeasure,  he 
will  be  distinguished  by  an  unbounded  profusion  of 
court  rewards  and  caresses ;  because  he  does  what 
is  expected,  and  all  tliat  is  expected,  from  men  in 
office.     He  helps  to  keep  some  form  of  adminis* 
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tration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  same  time  as 
weak  and  divided  as  possible. 

However,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  mistaken, 
or  to  imagine  that  such  persons  have  any  weight 
in  their  opposition.  When,  by  them,  admmistra> 
tion  is  convinced  of  its  insignificancy,  they  are  soon 
to  be  convinced  of  their  own.  TTiey  never  are 
sufiered  to  succeed  in  their  opposition.  They  and 
the  world  arc  to  be  satisfied,  that  neither  office, 
nor  authority,  nor  property,  nor  ability,  elo- 
quence, counsel,  skill,  or  union,  are  of  the  least 
importance ;  but  that  the  mere  influence  of  the 
court,  naked  of  all  support,  and  destitute  of  all 
management,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  its 
own  purposes. 

When  any  adverse  connexion  is  to  be  destroyed, 
the  cabal  seldom  appear  in  the  work  themselves. 
They  find  out  some  person  of  whom  the  party  en- 
tertains a  high  opinion.  Such  a  person  they 
endeavour  to  delude  witli  various  pretences.  They 
teach  him  first  to  distrust,  and  then  to  quarrel  with, 
his  friends  ;  among  whom,  by  the  same  arts,  they 
excite  a  similar  diffidence  of  him  ;  so  that  in  this 
mutual  fear  and  distrust,  he  may  suffer  himself  to 
be  employed  as  the  instrument  in  the  change 
which  is  brought  about.  Afterwards  they  are  sure 
to  destroy  him  in  his  turn,  by  setting  up  in  his 
place  some  person  in  whom  he  had  himself  re- 
posed the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  serves  to 
carry  off  a  considerable  part  of  his  adherents. 

When  such  a  person  has  broke  in  this  manner 
with  his  connexions,  he  is  soon  compelled  to  com- 
mit some  flagrant  act  of  iniquitous,  personal  hos- 
tility against  some  of  them,  (such  as  an  attempt  to 
strip  a  particular  friend  of  his  family  estate,)  by 
which  the  cabal  hope  to  render  the  parties  utterly 
irreconcilable.  In  truth,  they  have  so  contrived 
matters,  that  people  have  greater  hatred  to  the 
subordinate  instruments  than  to  the  principal 
movers. 

As  in  destroying  their  enemies  they  make  use 
of  instruments  not  immediately  belonging  to  their 
corps,  so  in  advancing  their  own  friends  they  pur- 
sue exactly  the  same  method.  To  promote  any 
of  them  to  considerable  rank  or  emolument,  they 
commonly  take  care  that  the  recommendation  shall 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  ostensible  ministry  : 
such  a  recommendation  might  however  appear  to 
the  world,  as  some  proof  of  the  credit  of  ministers, 
and  some  means  of  increasing  their  strength.  To 
prevent  this,  the  persons  so  advanced  are  directed, 
in  all  companies,  industriously  to  declare,  that 
they  are  under  no  obligations  whatsoever  to  admi- 
nistration ;  that  they  have  received  their  office 
from  another  quarter ;  that  tliey  are  totally  free 
and  independent. 

When  the  faction  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain, 
or  of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  tlieir  way  is,  to  se- 
lect, for  the  execution,  those  very  persons  to  whose 
habits,  friendships,  principles,  and  declarations, 
such  proceedings  are  publickly  known  to  be  the 
most  adverse ;  at  once  to  render  the  instruments 
the  more  odious,  and  therefore  the  more  dependent, 
and  to  prevent  the  people  from  ever  reposing  a 


confidence  in  any  appearance  of  private  friend- 
ship or  publick  principle. 

If  the  administration  seem  now  and  then,  from 
remissness,  or  from  fear  of  making  themselves 
disagreeable,  to  suffer  any  popular  excesses  to  go 
unpunished,  the  cabal  immediately  sets  up  some 
creature  of  theirs  to  raise  a  clamour  against  the 
ministers,  as  having  shamefully  betrayed  the  dig- 
nity of  government.  Then  they  compel  the  minis- 
try to  become  active  in  conferring  rewards  and 
honours  on  the  persons  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  disgrace ;  and,  after  having  first 
vilified  them  with  the  higher  orders  for  suffering  the 
laws  to  sleep  over  the  licentiousness  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  drive  them  (in  order  to  make  amends  for 
their  former  inactivity)  to  some  act  of  atrocious 
violence,  which  rend^  them  completely  abhorred 
by  the  people.  They,  who  remember  the  riots 
which  attended  the  Aliddlesex  election,  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  transactions 
relative  to  Saint  George's  Fields,  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  application  of  these  remarks. 

That  this  biddy  may  be  enabled  to  compass  all 
the  ends  of  its  institution,  its  members  are  scarcely 
ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and  responsible  offices  of 
the  state.  They  are  distributed  with  art  and  judg- 
ment through  all  the  secondary,  but  efficient, 
departments  of  office,  and  through  the  households 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family :  so  as  on 
one  hand  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  to  the  throne ; 
and  on  the  other  to  forward  or  fhistrate  the  exe- 
cution of  any  measure,  according  to  their  own 
interests.  For  with  the  credit  and  support  which 
they  are  known  to  have,  though  for  the  greater 
part  in  places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excuse  for 
salary,  they  possess  all  the  influence  of  the  highest 
posts ;  and  they  dictate  publickly  in  almost  every 
thing,  even  with  a  parade  of  superiority.  When- 
ever they  dissent  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their 
nominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  senate, 
instinctively  in  the  secret,  is  sure  to  follow  them ; 
provided  the  leaders,  sensible  of  their  situation,  do 
not  of  themselves  recede  in  time  from  their  most 
declared  opinions.  This  latter  is  generally  tlie 
case.  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any  one  who 
has  not  seen  it,  what  pleasure  is  taken  by  the  cabal 
in  rendering  these  heads  of  office  thoroughly  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous.  And  when  tliey  are 
become  so,  they  Iiave  then  the  best  chance  for 
being  well  supported. 

The  members  of  the  court  faction  are  fuUy 
indemnified  for  not  holding  places  on  the  slippery 
heights  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  by  the  lead  in  all 
affairs,  but  also  by  the  perfect  security  in  which 
they  enjoy  less  conspicuous,  but  very  advantageous, 
situations.  Their  places  are  in  express  legal  tenure, 
or,  in  effect,  all  of  them  for  life.  Whilst  the  first 
and  most  respectable  persons  in  the  kingdom  are 
tossed  about  like  tennis  balls,  the  sport  of  a  blind 
and  insolent  caprice,  no  minister  dares  even  to  cast 
an  oblique  glance  at  the  lowest  of  their  body.  If 
an  attempt  be  made  upon  one  of  this  corps,  imme- 
diately he  flies  to  sanctuary,  and  pretends  to  the 
most  inviolable  of  all  promises.     No  conveniency 
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of  publick  arrangement  is  available  to  remove  any 
one  of  them  from  the  specifick  situation  he  holds ; 
and  the  slightest  attempt  upon  one  of  them,  by 
the  most  powerful  minister,  is  a  certain  preliminary 
to  his  own  destruction. 

Conscious  of  their  independence,  they  bear 
themselves  with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exteriour  mi- 
nisters. Like  Janissaries,  they  derive  a  kind  of 
freedom  from  the  very  condition  of  their  servitude. 
They  may  act  just  as  they  please,  provided  they 
are  true  to  the  great  ruling  principle  of  their  insti- 
tution. It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful,  that 
people  should  be  so  desirous  of  adding  themselves 
to  that  body,  in  which  they  may  possess  and  recon- 
cile satisfactions  the  most  alluring,  and  seemingly 
the  most  contradictory ;  enjoying  at  once  all  the 
spirited  pleasure  of  independence,  and  all  the 
gross  lucre  and  fat  emoluments  of  servitude. 

Here  is  a  sketch,  though  a  slight  one,  of  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  tliis  new  court 
corporation.  The  name  by  which  they  choose  to 
distinguish  tliemselves,  is  that  of  king* s  men,  or 
the  king's  friends,  by  an  invidious  exclusion  of 
the  rest  of  his  majesty's  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
subjects.  The  whole  system,  comprehending  the  ex- 
teriour and  interiour  administrations,  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  court, 
double  cabinet ;  in  French  or  English,  as  you 
choose  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  all  this  be  a  vision  of  a  distracted  brain, 
or  the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or  a  real  fac- 
tion in  the  country,  must  be  judged  by  the  appear- 
ances which  things  have  worn  for  eight  years  past. 
Thus  far  I  am  certain,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
publick  man,  in  or  out  of  office,  who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  borne  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  now  related.  In  particular,  no 
persons  have  been  more  strong  iii  their  assertions, 
and  louder  and  more  indecent  in  their  complaints, 
than  those  who  compose  all  the  exteriour  part  of 
the  present  administration;  in  whose  time  tliat 
faction  has  arrived  at  such  an  height  of  power,  and 
of  boldness  in  the  use  of  it,  as  may,  in  the  end, 
perhaps  bring  about  its  total  destruction. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  government  without 
their  concurrence.  However,  this  was  only  a 
transient  cloud ;  they  were  hid  but  for  a  moment ; 
and  their  constellation  blazed  out  with  greater 
brightness,  and  a  far  more  vigorous  influence,  some 
time  after  it  was  blown  over.  An  attempt  was  at 
that  time  made  (but  without  any  idea  of  proscrip- 
tion) to  break  their  corps,  to  discountenance  their 
doctrines,  to  revive  connexions  of  a  different  kind, 
to  restore  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs, 
to  reanimate  the  caiise  of  liberty  by  ministerial 
countenance ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  were  men 
seen  attached  in  office  to  every  principle  they  had 
maintained  in  opposition.  No  one  will  doubt,  that 
tach  men  were  abhorred  and  violently  opposed  by 
the  court  faction,  and  that  such  a  system  could 
liave  bat  a  short  duration. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  affected,  that  in  so 


much  discourse  upon  tliis  extraordinary  party,' I 
should  say  so  little  of  tlie  Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the 
supposed  head  of  it.  But  this  was  neither  owing 
to  affectation  nor  inadvertence.  I  have  carefully 
avoided  the  introduction  of  personal  reflections  of 
any  kmd.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  topicks 
which  have  been  used  to  blacken  this  nobleman 
are  either  unjust  or  frivolous.  At  best,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  give  the  resentment  of  this  bitter 
calamity  a  wrong  direction,  and  to  turn  a  publick 
grievance  into  a  mean,  personal,  or  a  dangerous 
national  quarrel.  Where  there  is  a  regular  scheme 
of  operations  carried  on,  it  is  the  system,  and  not 
any  individual  person  who  acts  in  it,  that  is  truly 
dangerous.  This  system  has  not  arisen  solely  from 
the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  tlie  circum- 
stances which  favoured  it,  and  from  an  indifference 
to  the  constitution  which  had  been  for  some  time 
growing  among  our  gentry.  We  should  have 
been  tried  with  it,  if  the  Earl  of  Bute  had  never 
existed ;  and  it  will  want  neither  a  contriving  head 
nor  active  members,  when  the  Earl  of  Bute  exists 
no  longer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to ^  rail  at  Lord 
Bute,  but  firmly  to  embody  against  this  court 
party  and  its  practices,  which  can  afford  us  any 
prospect  of  relief  in  our  present  condition. 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  personal 
consideration  of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  He  communicates  very  little  in  a  direct 
manner  with  the  greater  part  of  our  men  of  busi- 
ness. This  has  never  been  his  custom.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  he  surrounds  them  with  his 
creatures.  Several  imagine,  therefore,  that  they 
have  a  very  good  excuse  for  doing  all  the  work  of 
this  faction,  when  they  have  no  personal  connexion 
with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever  becomes  a  party 
to  an  administration,  composed  of  insulated  in- 
dividuals, without  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  com- 
mon principle ;  an  administration  constitutionally 
impotent,  because  supported  by  no  party  in  the 
nation ;  he  who  contributes  to  destroy  the  con- 
nexions of  men  and  their  trust  in  one  another,  or 
in  any  sort  to  throw  tlie  dependence  of  publick 
counsels  upon  private  will  and  favour,  possibly 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It 
matters  little  whether  he  be  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  of  that  particular  person.  But  let  him  be 
who  or  what  he  will,  he  abets  a  faction  that  is 
driving  hard  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  is 
sapping  the  foundation  of  its  liberty,  disturbing  the 
sources  of  its  domestick  tranquillity,  weakening 
its  government  over  its  dependencies,  degp^ading  it 
from  all  its  importance  in  the  system  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  of  fa- 
vouritism into  a  government  which  in  a  great  part 
of  its  constitution  is  popular,  that  has  raised  the 
present  ferment  in  the  nation.  The  people,  without 
entering  deeply  into  its  principles,  could  plainly 
perceive  its  effects,  in  much  violence,  in  a  great 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  a  general  disorder  in  all 
the  functions  of  government.  I  keep  my  eye  solely 
on  this  system ;  if  I  speak  of  those  measures  which 
have  arisen  from  it,  it  will  be  so  far  only  as  they 
illustrate  the  general  scheme.    This  is  the  fountain 
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of  all  those  bitter  waters,  of  which,  through  an 
hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until 
we  are  ready  to  burst.  The  discretionary  power 
of  tlie  crown  in  the  formation  of  ministry,  abused 
by  bad  or  weak  men,  has  given  rise  to  a  system, 
which  without  directly  violating  the  letter  of  any 
law,  operates  against  the  spirit  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution. 

A  plan  of  favouritism  for  our  executory  govern- 
ment is  essentially  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  our 
legislature.  One  great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  mix- 
ed government  like  ours,  composed  of  monarchy, 
and  of  controuls,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  people 
and  the  lower,  is  that  the  prince  shall  not  be  able 
to  violate  the  laws.  This  is  useful  indeed  and 
fundamental.  But  this,  even  at  first  view,  is  no 
more  than  a  negative  advantage ;  an  armour  merely 
defensive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order,  and  equal  in 
importance,  that  the  discretionary  powers  which 
are  necessarily  vested  in  the  monarch  j  whether 
Jar  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  nomina- 
tion to  magistracy  and  office ,  or  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  or  for  ordering 
the  revenue,  should  all  he  exercised  upon  pub- 
lick  principles  and  national  grounds,  and  not 
on  the  likings  or  prejudices^  the  intrigues  or 
policies,  of  a  court.  This,  I  said,  is  equal  in 
importance  to  the  securing  a  government  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little 
way.  Constitute  government  how  you  please,  infi- 
nitely the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the 
prudence  and  uprightness  of  ministers  of  state. 
Even  all  the  use  and  potency  of  the  laws  depends 
upon  them.  Without  them,  your  commonwealth 
is  no  better  Uian  a  scheme  upon  paper  ;  and  not  a 
living,  active,  effective  constitution.  It  is  possible 
that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  design 
artfully  conducted,  ministers  may  suffer  one  part 
of  government  to  languish,  another  to  be  perverted 
from  its  purposes,  and  every  valuable  interest  of 
the  country  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay,  without 
possibility  of  fixing  any  single  act  on  which  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  can  be  justly  grounded.  The 
due  arrangement  of  men  in  the  active  part  of  the 
state,  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a 
wise  government,  ought  to  be  among  its  very  first 
and  dearest  objects.  When,  therefore,  the  abettors 
of  the  new  system  tell  us,  that  between  them  and 
their  opposers  there  is  nothing  but  a  struggle  for 
power,  and  that  therefore  we  are  no  ways  con- 
cerned in  it;  we  must  tell  those  who  have  the 
impudence  to  insult  us  in  this  manner,  that,  of  all 
things,  we  ought  to  be  the  most  concerned  who 
and  what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  hold  the  trust 
of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Nothing  can 
render  this  a  point  of  indifference  to  the  nation, 
but  what  must  either  render  us  totally  desperate, 
or  sooth  us  into  the  security  of  idiots.  We  must 
soften  into  a  credulity  below  the  milkiness  of 
infancy,  to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  must  be 
tainted  with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe 
all  the  world  to  be  equally  wicked  and  corrupt. 
Men  are  in  publick  life  as  in  private,  some  good. 


some  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  other,  are  the  first  objects  of  all 
true  policy.  But  that  form  of  government,  which, 
neither  in  its  direct  institutions,  nor  in  their  im- 
mediate tendency,  has  contrived  to  throw  its 
affairs  into  the  most  trust-worthy  hands,  but  has 
left  its  whole  executory  system  to  be  disposed  of 
agreeably  to  the  uncontrouled  pleasures  of  any  one 
man,  however  excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  plan  of 
polity  defective  not  only  in  that  member,  but  con- 
sequentially erroneous  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  governments,  the  constitution  of 
the  ministry  follows  the  constitution  of  the  leeis- 
lature.  Both  the  law  and  the  magistrate  are  the 
creatures  of  will.  It  must  be  so.  Nothing,  indeed, 
will  appear  more  certain,  on  any  tolerable  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  than  that  every  sort 
of  government  ought  to  have  its  administration 
correspondent  to  its  legislature.  If  it  should  be 
otherwise,  things  must  fall  into  an  hideous  disorder. 
The  people  of  a  free  commonwealth,  who  have 
taken  such  care  that  their  laws  should  be  the  result 
of  general  consent,  cannot  be  so  senseless  as  to 
suffer  their  executory  system  to  be  composed  of 
persons  on  whom  they  have  no  dependence,  and 
whom  no  proofs  of  the  publick  love  and  confidence 
have  recommended  to  those  powers,  upon  the  use 
of  which  the  very  being  of  the  state  depends. 

The  popular  election  of  magistrates,  and  popular 
disposition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  of  the 
first  advantages  of  a  free  state.     Without  it,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  perhaps  the  people 
cannot  long  enjoy  the  substance  of  freedom ;  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  vivifying  energy  of  good  govern- 
ment    The  frame  of  our  commonwealth  did  not 
admit  of  such  an  actual  election :  but  it  provided 
as  well,  and  (while  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
is  preserved)  better,  for  all  the  effects  of  it,  than 
by  the  method  of  suffrage  in  any  democratick  state 
whatsoever.     It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been 
held  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port Government,  until  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  were  acceptable  to  the  people,  or 
while  factions  predominated  in  the  Court  of  which 
the  nation  had  no  confidence.     Thus  all  the  good 
effects  of  popular  election  were  supposed  to  be 
secured  to  us,  without  the  mischiefs  attending  on 
perpetual  intrigue,  and  a  distinct  canvas  for  every 
particular  office  throughout  the  body  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  most  noble  and  refined  part  of  our 
constitution.     The  people,  by  their  representatives 
and  grandees,  were  intrusted  with  a  deliberative 
power  in  making  laws ;  the  king  with  the  controul 
of  his  negative.     The  king  was  intrusted  with  the 
deliberative  choice  and  the  election  to  office ;  the 
people  had  the  negative  in  a  parliamentary  re- 
fusal to  support.     Formerly  this  power  of  con- 
troul was  what  kept  ministers  in  awe  of  parlia- 
ments,  and  parliaments   in   reverence  with  the 
people.     If  the  use  of  this  power  of  controul  on 
the  system  and  persons  of  administration  is  gone, 
every  thing  is  lost,  parliament  and  all.     We  may 
assure  ourselves,  that  if  parliament  will  tamely  see 
evil  men  take  possession  of  all  the  strong  holds  of 
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their  country,  and  allow  them  times  and  means  to 
fortify  themselves,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  them 
a  fair  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of  discovering,  whe- 
ther they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and 
whether  their  measures  will  not  be  better  than 
their  morals ;  such  a  parliament  will  give  counte- 
nance to  their  measures  also,  whatever  that  parlia- 
ment may  pretend,  and  whatever  those  measures 
may  be. 

Every  good  political  institution  must  have  a  pre- 
ventive operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ought 
to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  bad  men 
from  government,  and  not  to  trust  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  to  subsequent  punishment  alone: 
punishment,  which  has  ever  been  tardy  and  un- 
certain ;  and  which,  when  power  is  suffered  in  bad 
hands,  may  chance  to  fall  rather  on  the  injured 
than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trusts 
of  the  state,  they  ought  by  their  conduct  to  have 
obtained  such  a  degree  of  estimation  in  their  coun- 
try, as  may  be  some  sort  of  pledge  and  security 
to  the  publick,  that  they  will  not  abuse  those 
trusts.  It  is  no  mean  security  for  a  proper  use  of 
power,  that  a  man  has  shewn  by  the  general 
tenour  of  his  actions,  that  the  affection,  the  good 
opinion,  tlie  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  have 
been  among  the  principal  objects  of  his  life ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  none  of  the  degradations  of  his 
power  or  fortune  to  a  settled  contempt,  or  occa- 
sional forfeiture  of  their  esteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power  has 
no  friends,  or  who  coming  into- power  is  obliged  to 
desert  his  friends,  or  who  losing  it  has  no  friends 
to  sympathize  with  him ;  he  who  has  no  sway 
among  any  part  of  the  landed  or  commercial 
interest,  but  whose  whole  importance  has  begun 
with  his  office,  and  is  sure  to  end  with  it ;  is  a 
person  who  ought  never  to  be  suffered  by  a  con- 
trouling  parliament  to  continue  in  any  of  those 
situations  which  confer  the  lead  and  direction  of 
all  our  publick  affairs ;  because  such  a  man  has 
no  connexion  with  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Those  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got 
together  avowedly  without  any  publick  principle, 
in  order  to  sell  their  conjunct  iniquity  at  the  higher 
rate,  and  are  therefore  universally  odious,  ought 
never  to  be  suffered  to  domineer  in  the  state ;  be- 
cause they  have  no  connexion  with  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  people. 

These  are  considerations  which  in  my  opinion 
enforce  the  necessity  of  having  some  better  reason, 
in  a  free  country,  and  a  free  parliament,  for  sup- 
porting the  ministers  of  the  crown,  than  that  short 
one.  That  the  king  has  thought  proper  to  appoint 
them.  There  is  something  very  courtly  in  this. 
But  it  is  a  principle  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief, in  a  constitution  like  ours,  to  turn  the  views 
of  active  men  from  the  country  to  the  court. 
Whatever  be  the  road  to  power,  that  is  the  road 
which  will  be  trod.  If  the  opinion  of  the  country 
be  of  no  yse  as  a  means  of  power  or  considera- 
tion, the  qualities  which  usually  procure  that 
opinion  will  be  no  longer  cultivated.    And  whe- 


ther it  will  be  right,  in  a  state  so  popular  in  its 
constitution  as  ours,  to  leave  ambition  witliout 
popular  motives,  and  to  trust  all  to  the  operation 
of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of  kings  and  ministers, 
and  publick  men,  must  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and, 
without  directly  controverting  the  principle,  to 
raise  objections  from  the  difhculty  under  which 
the  sovereign  labours,  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
voice  and  sentiments  of  his  people,  from  the  cla- 
mour of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is  so  easily  counter- 
feited. The  nation,  tney  say,  is  generally  divided 
into  parties,  with  views  and  passions  utterly  irre- 
concilable.    If  the  king  should  put  his  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  he  is  sure  to 
disgust  the  rest ;  if  he  select  particular  men  from 
among  them  all,  it  is  a  hazard  that  he  disgusts 
them  all.  Those  who  are  left  out,  however  divided 
before,  will  soon  run  into  a  body  of  opposition ; 
which,  being  a  collection  of  many  discontents  into 
one  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent 
enough.     Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound 
through  the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an 
uproar,  when  by  far  the  majority,  and  much  the 
better  part,  will  seem  for  awhile  as  it  were  an- 
niliilated  by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and 
moderation  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
government.    Besides  that  tlie  opinion  of  the  mere 
vulgar  is  a  miserable  rule  even  with  regard  to 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  violence  and  in- 
stability.    So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them  in 
their  humour  to-day,  that  very  gratification  would 
be  a  ground  of  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  next. 
Now  as  all  these  rules  of  publick  opinion  are  to  be 
collected  with  great  difficulty,  and  to  be  applied 
with  equal  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  effect,  what  l>etter 
can  a  king  of  England  do,  than  to  employ  such 
men  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and  inclinations 
most  conformable  to  his  own ;  who  are  least  in- 
fected with  pride  and  self-will ;  and  who  are  least 
moved  by  such  popular  humours  as  are  perpetually 
traversing  his  designs,  and  disturbing  his  service ; 
trusting  that  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people, 
he  will  be  supported  in  his  appointments,  whether 
he  chooses  to  keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private 
judgment  or  his  pleasure  leads  him.      He  will 
find  a  sure  resource  in  the  real  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  suffered  to 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  this  mode  of  reasoning ;  because  I  will 
not  assert  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  art  of 
government.  Undoubtedly  the  very  best  admini- 
stration must  encounter  a  great  deal  of  opposition ; 
and  the  very  worst  will  find  more  support  than  it 
deserves.  Sufficient  appearances  will  never  be 
wanting  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  deceive 
themselves.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  constant  use  with 
those  who  would  level  all  things,  and  confound 
right  with  wrong,  to  insist  upon  the  inconveniencies 
which  are  attached  to  every  choice,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  different  weight  and  conse- 
quence of  those  inconveniencies.     The  question 
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is  not  concerning  absolute  discontent  or  perfect 
satisfaction  in  government ;  neitlier  of  which  can 
be  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
system.  The  controversy  is  about  that  degree  of 
good-humour  in  the  people,  which  may  possibly 
be  attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for. 
While  some  politicians  may  be  waiting  to  know 
whether  the  sense  of  every  mdividuai  be  against 
them,  accurately  distinguishing  the  vulgar  from  the 
better  sort,  drawing  lines  between  the  enterprises 
of  a  faction  and  the  efforts  of  a  people,  they  may 
chance  to  see  the  government,  which  they  are  so 
nicely  weighing,  and  dividing,  and  distinguishing, 
tumble  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  Uieir  wise 
deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  so  great  an 
object  as  the  security  of  government,  or  even  its 
peace,  is  at  stake,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  a  decision 
which  may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the 
political  sky  will  see  a  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
and  will  run  into  the  first  harbour.  No  lines  can 
be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They 
are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition.  But, 
though  no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  the 
confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light  and  darkness 
are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  distinguishable. 
Nor  will  it  be  impossible  for  a  prince  to  find  out 
such  a  mode  of  government,  and  such  persons  to 
administer  it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  con- 
tent to  his  people ;  without  any  curious  and  anxious 
research  tor  that  abstract,  universal,  perfect  har- 
mony, which  while  he  is  seeking,  he  abandons 
those  means  of  ordinary  tranquillity  which  are  in 
his  power  without  any  research  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  interest  of 
a  prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his  go- 
vernment. But  those  who  advise  him  may  have 
an  interest  in  disorder  and  confusion.  If  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  is  against  them,  they  will  natu- 
rally wish  that  it  should  have  no  prevalence. 
Here  it  is  that  tlie  people  must  on  their  part  shew 
themselves  sensible  of  their  own  value.  Their 
whole  importance,  in  the  first  instance^  and  after- 
wards their  whole  freedom,  is  at  stake.  Their 
freedom  cannot  long  survive  their  importance. 
Here  it  is  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  king- 
dom, the  great  peers,  the  leading  landed  gentle- 
men, the  opulent  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
the  substantial  yeomanry,  must  interpose,  to  res- 
cue tlieir  prince,  themselves,  and  their  poste- 
rity. 

We  are  at  present  at  issue  upon  this  point.  We 
are  in  the  great  crisis  of  this  contention ;  and  the 
part  which  men  take,  one  way  or  other,  will  serve 
to  discriminate  their  characters  and  tlieir  princi- 
ples. Until  the  matter  is  decided,  the  country 
will  remain  in  its  present  confusion.  For  while  a 
system  of  administration  is  attempted,  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  not  con- 
formable to  the  plan  of  their  government,  every 
thing  must  necessarily  be  disordered  for  a  time, 
until  this  system  destroys  the  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  gets  the  better  of  this  system. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom  and 


malignity  in  this  political  distemper  beyond  any 
that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.  In  former  times  the 
projectora  of  arbitrary  government  attacked  only 
the  liberties  of  their  country;  a  design  surely 
mischievous  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  mind  of  tb^ 
most  unruly  ambition.  But  a  system  unfavour- 
able to  freedom  may  be  so  formed,  as  considerably 
to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the  state ;  and  men  may 
find,  in  the  pride  and  splendour  of  that  prosperity, 
some  sort  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  their  solid 
privileges.  Indeed  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  state  has  often  been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a 
pretext  for  some  abridgement  of  the  publick  liberty. 
But  the  scheme  of  the  junto  under  consideration, 
not  only  strikes  a  palsy  into  every  nerve  of  our  firee 
constitution,  but  m  the  same  deg^ree  benumbs  and 
stupifies  the  whole  executive  power:  rendering 
government  in  all  its  grand  operations  languid, 
uncertain,  ineffective ;  making  ministers  fear^l  of 
attempting,  and  incapable  of  executing,  any  useful 
plan  of  domestick  arrangement,  or  of  foreign  poli- 
ticks. It  tends  to  produce  neither  the  security  of 
a  free  government,  nor  the  energy  of  a  monarchy 
that  is  absolute.  Accordingly,  the  crown  has 
dwindled  away,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  and 
turgid  growth  of  this  excrescence  on  the  court. 

The  interiour  ministry  are  sensible,  that  war  is 
a  situation  which  sets  in  its  full  light  the  value  of 
the  hearts  of  a  people  ;  and  they  well  know  that 
the  beginning  of  the  importance  of  the  peo;^ 
must  be  the  end  of  theirs.     For  this  reason  thev 
discover  upon  all  occasions  the  utmost  fear  of 
every  thing,  which  by  possibility  may  lead  to  sach 
an  event.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  manifest  any  of 
that  pious  fear  which  is  backwaiti  to  commit  the 
safety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious  experiment 
of  war.     Such  a  fear,  being  the  tender  sensation 
of  virtue,  excited,  as  it  is  regulated,  by  reason, 
frequently  shews  itself  in  a  seasonable  boldness, 
which  keeps  danger  at  a  distance,  by  seeming  to 
despise  it.     Their  fear  betrays  to  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye,  its  true  cause,  and  its  real  object. 
Foreign  powers,  confident  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  character,  have  not  scrupled  to  violate  the 
most  solemn  treaties ;  and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to 
make  conquests  in  the  midst  of  a  general  peace, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Europe.    Such  was  the  conquest 
of  Corsica,  by  the  professed  enemies  of  the  freedom 
of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  those  who  were  for- 
merly its  professed  defenders.     We  have  had  just 
claims  upon  the  same  powers :  rights  which  ought 
to  have  been  sacred  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  as 
tliey  had  their  origin  in  our  lenity  and  generosity 
towards  France  and  Spain  in  the  day  of  their  great 
humiliation.     Such  I  call  the  ransom  of  Manilla, 
and  the  demand  on  France  for  the  East  India  pri- 
soners.    But  these  powers  put  a  just  confidence 
in  their  resource  of  the  double  cabinet.    These 
demands  (one  of  tliem  at  least)  are  hastening  fast 
towards  an  acquittal  by  prescription.     Oblivion 
begins  to  spread  her  cobwebs  over  all  our  spirited 
remonstrances.       Some    of    the    most   valuable 
branches  of  our  trade  are  also  on  the  point  of 
perishing  fix)m  the  same  cause.     I  do  not  mean 
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thoee  branches  which  bear  without  the  hand  of 
the  vine-dresser ;  I  mean  those  which  tlie  policy 
of  treaties  had  formerly  secured  to  us ;  I  mean  to 
mark  and  distinguish  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the 
loss  of  which,  and  the  power  of  the  cabal,  have 
one  and  tlie  same  oera. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  ministers  who  stand  be- 
fore the  curtain  possess  or  affect  any  spirit,  it  makes 
little  or  no  impression.  Foreign  courts  and  minis- 
ters, who  were  among  the  iirst  to  discover  and  to 
profit  by  this  invention  of  the  double  cabinet, 
attend  very  little  to  their  remonstrances.  They 
know  that  those  shadows  of  ministers  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  ultimate  disposal  of  things.  Jealousies 
and  animosities  are  sedulously  nourished  in  the 
outward  administration,  and  have  been  even  con- 
sidered as  a  causa  sine  qua  non  in  its  constitution  : 
thence  foreign  courts  have  a  certainty,  that  no- 
thing can  be  done  by  common  counsel  in  this  na- 
tion. If  one  of  those  ministers  officially  takes  up 
a  business  with  spirit,  it  serves  only  the  better  to 
signalize  the  meanness  of  the  rest,  and  the  discord 
)f  them  all.     His  colleagues  in  office  are  in  haste 

0  shake  him  off,  and  to  disclaim  the  whole  of  his 
>roceeding8.  Of  this  nature  was  that  astonishing 
ransaction,  in  which  Lord  Rochford,  our  ambas- 
ador  at  Paris,  remonstrated  against  the  attempt 
ipon  Corsica,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  authority 
rom  Lord  Shelbume.  This  remonstrance  the 
**rench  minister  treated  with  the  contempt  that  was 
tatural :  as  he  was  assured,  from  the  ambassador 
'f  his  court  to  ours,  that  these  orders  of  Lord 
Shelbume  were  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 

1  had  like  to  have  said  British)  administration. 
^rd  Rochford,  a  man  of  spirit,  could  not  endure 
his  situation.  The  consequences  were,  however, 
curious.  He  returns  from  Paris,  and  comes  home 
uU  of  anger.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  gave  the  or- 
lers,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  seals.  Lord  Roch- 
brd,  who  obeyed  these  orders,  receives  them.  He 
joes,  however,  into  another  department  of  the 
lame  office,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  officially 
o  acquiesce,  in  one  situation,  under  what  he  had 
>fficially  remonstrated  against,  in  another.  At 
Paris,  tiic  Duke  of  Choiseul  considered  this  office 
irrangement  as  a  compliment  to  him  :  here  it  was 
ipoken  of  as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  Lord 
Rochford.  But  whether  the  compliment  was  to 
3ne  or  both,  to  this  nation  it  was  tlie  same.  By 
this  transaction  the  condition  of  our  court  lay  ex- 
posed in  all  its  nakedness.  Our  office  correspon- 
dence has  lost  all  pretence  to  authenticity :  British 
policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  nations, 
that  a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our 
arms,  whilst  they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmness,  and  candour,  which  shone  in  all 
onr  negociations.  I  represent  this  matter  exactly 
in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived. 

Such  has  been  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  politicks, 
under  the  influence  of  a  double  cabinet.  With  such 
an  arrangement  at  court,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
have  been  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  this 
tdieme  should  have  a  better  effect  upon  the  govern- 


ment of  our  dependencies,  the  first,  the  dearest, 
and  most  delicate  objects,  of  the  intcriour  policy  of 
this  empire.  The  colonies  know,  that  administra- 
tion is  separated  from  the  court,  divided  within 
itself,  and  detested  by  the  nation.  The  double 
cabinet  has,  in  both  tlie  parts  of  it,  shewn  the  most 
malignant  dispositions  towards  them,  without  being 
able  to  do  tliem  the  smallest  mischief. 

I'hey  are  convinced,  by  sufficient  experience, 
that  no  plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be 
pursued  with  uniformity  and  perseverance.  There- 
fore they  turn  their  eyes  entirely  from  Great 
Britain,  where  they  have  neither  aependence  on 
friendship,  nor  apprehension  from  enmity.  They 
look  to  tnemselves,  and  their  own  arrangements. 
They  grow  every  day  into  alienation  from  this 
country;  and  whilst  they  are  becoming  discon- 
nected with  our  government,  we  have  not  the 
consolation  to  find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in 
their  new  independence.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
futility,  the  weakness,  the  rashness,  the  timidity, 
the  perpetual  contradiction  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  tliis  melancholy  subject ;  but 
it  were  better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  reflections 
of  the  reader  himself,  than  not  to  treat  it  in  the 
extent  it  deserves. 

In  what  manner  our  domestick  economy  is  affect- 
ed by  this  system,  it  is  needless  to  explain  It  is 
the  perpetual  subject  of  their  own  complaints.     . 

The  court  party  resolve  the  whole  into  faction. 
Having  said  something  before  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  only  observe  here,  that,  when  they  give  this 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  faction,  they  present 
no  very  favourable  aspect  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  own  government.  They  may  be 
assured,  that  however  they  amuse  themselves  with 
a  variety  of  projects  for  substituting  something 
else  in  the  place  of  that  great  and  only  foundation 
of  government,  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
every  attempt  will  but  make  their  condition  worse. 
When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a  cover 
for  poison,  and  when  they  neither  love  nor  trust 
the  hand  that  serves  it,  it  is  not  the  name  of  the 
roast  beef  of  Old  England,  that  will  persuade  them 
to  sit  down  to  the  table  that  is  spread  for  them. 
When  the  people  conceive  that  laws,  and  tribunals, 
and  even  popular  assemblies,  are  perverted  from 
the  ends  of  their  institution,  they  find  in  those 
names  of  degenerated  establishments  only  new 
motives  to  discontent.  Those  bodies,  which,  when 
full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms,  and  were 
their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  be- 
come but  the  more  loatlisome  from  remembrance 
of  former  endearments.  A  sullen  gloom  and 
furious  disorder  prevail  by  fits:  the  nation  loses  its 
relish  for  peace  and  prosperity ;  as  it  did  in  that 
season  of  fullness  which  opened  our  troubles  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First.  A  species  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence 
of  obscurity,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  mag- 
nitude by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety, 
they  cherish,  in  their  turn,  the  disorders  which  are 
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the  parents  of  all  their  consequence.  Superficial 
observers  consider  such  persons  as  the  cause  of  the 
publick  uneasiness,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  it.  Good  men  look  upon 
this  distracted  scene  with  sorrow  and  indignation. 
Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  They  are  de- 
spoiled of  all  the  power  which  might  enable  them 
to  reconcile  the  strength  of  government  with  the 
riglits  of  the  people.  They  stand  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing altemaUve.  But  in  the  election  among 
evils  they  hope  better  things  fh)m  temporary  con- 
fusion, than  from  established  servitude.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  voice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard. 
Fierce  licentiousness  begets  violent  restraints.  The 
military  arm  is  the  sole  reliance ;  and  then,  call 
your  constitution  what  you  please,  it  is  the  sword 
that  governs.  The  civil  power,  like  every  other 
that  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  ally  stronger  than  itself, 
perishes  by  the  assistance  it  receives.  But  the  con- 
trivers of  this  scheme  of  government  will  not  trust 
solely  to  the  military  power ;  because  they  are  cun- 
ning men.  Their  restless  and  crooked  spirit  drives 
them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kind  of  expe- 
dient. Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  endea- 
vour to  raise  divisions  amongst  them.  One  mob  is 
hired  to  destroy  another ;  a  procedure  which  at 
once  encourages  the  boldness  of  the  populace,  and 
justly  encreases  their  discontent.  Men  become 
pensioners  of  state  on  account  of  their  abilities  in 
the  array  of  riot,  and  the  discipline  of  confusion. 
Grovemment  is  put  under  the  disgraceful  necessity 
of  protecting  from  the  severity  of  tlie  laws  that 
very  licentiousness,  which  the  laws  had  been  before 
violated  to  repress.  Every  thing  partakes  of  the 
original  disorder.  Anarchy  predominates  without 
freedom,  and  servitude  without  submission  or 
subordination.  These  are  the  consequences  in- 
evitable to  our  publick  peace,  from  the  scheme  of 
rendering  the  executory  government  at  once  odious 
and  feeble ;  of  freeing  administration  fh)m  the 
constitutional  and  salutary  controul  of  parliament, 
and  inventing  for  it  a  new  controulj  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  an  interiour  cabinet;  which 
brings  the  whole  body  of  government  into  con- 
fusion and  contempt. 

After  having  stated,  as  shortly  as  I  am  able,  the 
effects  of  this  system  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
policy  of  our  government  with  regard  to  our  de- 
pendencies, and  on  the  interiour  economy  of  the 
commonwealth ;  there  remains  only,  in  this  part 
of  my  design,  to  say  something  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciple which  first  recommended  this  system  at  court. 
The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  the  king  from  being 
enslaved  by  a  faction,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  his 
closet.  This  scheme  might  have  been  expected  to 
answer  at  least  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify  the 
king,  in  his  personal  capacity,  for  all  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  thrown  his  government.  But  has 
it  in  reality  answered  this  purpose  ?  I  am  sure, 
if  it  had,  every  affectionate  subject  would  have 
one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all  the  evils 
which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  this  matter,  it 
m^y  not  be  amiss  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 


I  speak  here  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the  crown ; 
the  interests  of  which  we  have  already  touched. 
Independent  of  that  greatness  which  a  king  pos- 
sesses merely  by  being  a  representative  of  the  na- 
tional dignity,  the  things  in  which  he  may  have  an 
individual  interest  seem  to  be  these ; — wealth  ac- 
cumulated ;  wealth  spent  in  magnificence,  plea- 
sure, or  beneficence;  personal  respect  and  at- 
tention ;  and,  above  all,  private  ease  and  repose  of 
mind.  These  compose  the  inventory  of  prosperous 
circumstances,  whether  they  regard  a  prince  or  t 
subject;  their  enjoyments  differing  only  in  the 
scale  upon  which  they  are  formed. 

Suppose  then  we  were  to  ask,  whether  the  king 
has  been  richer  than  his  predecessors  in  accumu- 
lated wealth,  since  the  establishment  of  the  plan 
of  favouritism  ?  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
picture  of  royal  indigence,  which  our  court  has 
presented  until  this  year,  has  been  truly  humilia- 
ting. Nor  has  it  been  relieved  firom  this  un- 
seemly distress,  but  by  means  which  have  hazarded 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  shaken  their  con- 
fidence in  parliament.  If  the  publick  treasures 
have  been  exhausted  in  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour, this  distress  would  have  been  accounted  for, 
and  in  some  measure  justified.  Nothing  would 
be  more  unworthy  of  this  nation,  than  with  a  mean 
and  mechanical  rule,  to  mete  out  the  splendour  of 
the  crown.  Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  per- 
sons disposed  to  so  ungenerous  a  proceaure.  But 
the  generality  of  people,  it  must  be  confessed,  do 
feel  a  good  deal  mortified,  when  they  compare  the 
wants  of  the  court  with  its  expences.  They  do 
not  behold  the  cause  of  this  distress  in  any  pait 
of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.  In  all 
this,  they  see  nothing  but  the  operations  of  parsi- 
mony, attended  with  all  the  consequences  ofpiD- 
fusion.  Nothing  expended,  nothing  saved,  liieir 
wonder  is  encreased  by  their  knowledge,  that  be- 
sides the  revenue  settled  on  his  majesty's  civil  list 
to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  a  year,  he  has  a  far- 
ther aid  from  a  large  pension  list,  near  90,000/. 
a  year,  in  Ireland  ;  from  the  produce  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  (which  we  are  told  has  been  greatly 
improved) ;  from  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall;  from  the  American  quit-rents;  from 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward 
Islands ;  this  last  worth  to  be  sure  considerably 
more  than  40,000/.  a  year.  The  whole  is  certainly 
not  much  short  of  a  million  annually. 

These  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge  and 
cognizance  of  our  national  councils.  We  have  no 
direct  right  to  examine  into  the  receipts  from  his 
majesty's  German  dominions,  and  the  bishoprick 
of  Osnaburg.  This  is  unquestionably  true.  But 
that  which  is  not  within  the  province  of  parlia- 
ment, is  yet  within  the  sphere  of  every  man's  own 
reflection.  If  a  foreign  prince  resided  amongst 
us,  the  state  of  his  revenues  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming the  subject  of  our  speculation.  Filled  with 
an  anxious  concern  for  whatever  regards  the  wel- 
fare of  our  sovereign,  it  is  impossible,  in  consider- 
ing the  miserable  circumstances  into  which  be  has 
been  brought,  that  this  obvious  tofnck  should  be 
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entirely  passed  over.  There  is  an  opinion  univer- 
sal, that  these  revenues  produce  something  not 
inconsiderable,  clear  of  all  charges  and  establish- 
ments. This  produce  the  people  do  not  believe  to 
be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be  spent.  It  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  only  manner  it  can,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  the  support  of 
that  court  faction,  which,  whilst  it  distresses  the 
nation,  impoverishes  the  prince  in  every  one  of  his 
resources.     I  once  more  caution  the  reader,  that 

I  do  not  urge  this  consideration  concerning  the 
foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  supposed  we  had  a  direct 
r%ht  to  examine  into  the  expenditure  of  any  part 
of  it ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how 
little  this  system  of  favouritism  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  monarch  himself;  which,  without 
magnificence,  has  sunk  him  into  a  state  of  un- 
natural poverty;  at  the  same  time  that  he  pos- 
sessed every  means  of  a£9uence,  from  ample 
revenues,  both  in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts 
of  his  dominions. 

Has  this  system  provided  better  for  the  treat- 
ment becoming  his  high  and  sacred  character,  and 
lecured  the  king  from  those  disgusts  attached  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  men  who  are  not  per- 
sonally agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topick  upon  which 
for  many  reasons  I  could  wish  to  be  silent ;  but 
tbe  pretence  of  securing  against  such  causes  of 
uneasiness,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  court-party. 
It  has  however  so  happened,  that  if  I  were  to  fix 
upon  any  one  point,  in  which  this  system  has  been 
more  psuticularly  and  shamefully  blamable,  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced  would  justify  me  in 
choosing  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade 
he  personal  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  ex- 
pose him  to  a  thousand  contradictions  and  morti- 
cations.  It  is  but  too  evident  in  what  manner 
(lese  projectors  of  royal  greatness  have  fulfilled 

II  their  magnificent  promises.  Without  recapitu- 
iting  all  Oie  circumstances  of  the  reign,  every 
ne  of  which  is,  more  or  less,  a  melancholy  proof 
f  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us  con- 
ider  the  language  of  the  court  but  a  few  years 
go,  concerning  most  of  the  persons  now  in  the 
xtemal  administration  :  let  me  ask,  whether  any 
neiny  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  sovereign 
ould  possibly  contrive  a  keener  instrument  of 
Bortification,  and  degradation  of  all  dignity,  than 
Imost  every  part  and  member  of  the  present  ar- 
angement?  Nor,  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
lislory,  has  any  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
leople  ever  been  known  to  extort  from  any  prince 
i  greater  contradiction  to  all  his  own  declared  af- 
isctions  and  dislikes,  than  that  which  is  now 
idopted,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  the 
;ieople  approve  and  desire. 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  greatness  has  been 
noie  than  once  advised  to  submit  to  certain  con- 
lescensions  towards  individuals,  which  have  been 
ienied  to  the  entreaties  of  a  nation.  For  the 
meanest  and  most  dependent  instrument  of  this 
lystem  knows,  that  there  are  hours  when  its  ex- 
istence may  depend  upon  his  adherence  to  it ;  and 
he  takes  his  advantage  accordingly.     Indeed  it  is 


a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is  necessary  to  what 
we  have  made  our  object  is  sure,  in  some  way,  or 
in  some  time  or  other,  to  become  our  master.  All 
this  however  is  submitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
monstrous  evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  For  it  seems  to  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  king  has  some  sort  of 
interest  in  giving  uneasiness  to  his  subjects :  that 
all  who  are  pleasing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  course 
disagreeable  to  him :  that  as  soon  as  the  persons 
who  are  odious  at  court  are  known  to  be  odious 
to  the  people,  it  is  snatched  at  as  a  lucky  occa- 
sion of  showering  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of 
emoluments  and  honours.  None  are  considered 
as  well-wishers  to  the  crown,  but  those  who  ad- 
vised to  some  unpopular  course  of  action  ;  none 
capable  of  serving  it,  but  those  who  are  obliged 
to  call  at  every  instant  upon  all  its  power  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives.  None  are  supposed  to  be  fit 
priests  in  the  temple  of  government,  but  the  per- 
sons who  are  compelled  to  fiy  into  it  for  sanctu- 
ary. Such  is  the  effect  of  this  refined  project ; 
such  is  ever  the  result  of  all  the  contnvances, 
which  are  used  to  free  men  from  the  servitude  of 
their  reason,  and  from  the  necessity  of  ordering 
their  affairs  according  to  their  evident  interests. 
These  contrivances  oblige  them  to  run  into  a  real 
and  ruinous  servitude,  in  order  to  avoid  a  supposed 
restraint,  that  might  be  attended  with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  system  has  so  ill  answered  its 
own  grand  pretence  of  saving  the  king  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  persons  disagreeable  to  him, 
has  it  given  more  peace  and  tranquillity  to  his 
majesty's  private  hours  ?  No,  most  certainly.  The 
father  of  his  people  cannot  possibly  enjoy  repose, 
while  his  family  is  in  such  a  state  of  distraction. 
Then  what  has  the  crown  or  the  king  profited  by 
all  this  fine- wrought  scheme  ?  Is  he  more  rich,  or 
more  splendid,  or  more  powerful,  or  more  at  his 
ease,  by  so  many  labours  and  contrivances  ?  Have 
they  not  beggared  his  exchequer,  tarnished  the 
splendour  of  his  court,  sunk  his  dignity,  galled 
his  feelings,  discomposed  tjie  whole  order  and 
happiness  of  his  private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  state  in  what 
respect  the  king  has  profited  by  that  faction 
which  presumptuously  choose  to  call  themselves 
Aw  fiiends. 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attach- 
ment, by  the  distinguished  honour  of  the  society 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers  of 
his  amusements,  came  sometimes  to  prefer  the 
gratification  of  his  personal  inclinations  to  the 
support  of  his  high  character,  the  thing  would  be 
very  natural,  and  it  would  be  excusable  enough. 
But  the  pleasant  part  of  the  story  is,  that  these 
king*s  friends  have  no  more  ground  for  usurping 
such  a  title,  than  a  resident  freeholder  in  Cum- 
berland or  in  Cornwall.  They  are  only  known  to 
their  sovereign  by  kissing  his  hand,  for  the  offices, 
pensions,  and  grants,  into  which  they  have  deceived 
his  benignity.  May  no  storm  ever  come,  which 
will  put  the  firmness  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proof;    and  which,  in  the  midst  of  confusions, 
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and  terrours,  and  sufferings^  may  demonstrate  the 
eternal  difference  between  a  true  and  severe  friend 
to  the  monarchy,  and  a  slippery  sycophant  to  the 
court !     Qtiantum  infido  scarra  distabit  amicus. 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  the  court 
system,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive 
government,  on  the  temper  of  die  people,  and  on 
Uie  happiness  of  the  sovereign.  It  remains  that 
we  should  consider,  witli  a  little  attention,  its 
operation  upon  parliament. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  object  of  all 
these  politicks,  the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  as 
well  as  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  to 
operate.  But,  before  parliament  could  be  made 
subservient  to  a  system,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  national  council 
into  a  mere  member  of  the  court,  it  must  be 
greatly  changed  from  its  original  character. 

In  speaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye  chiefly 
on  the  house  of  commons.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
indulged  in  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  assembly ;  not  with  regard  to 
its  legal  form  and  power,  but  to  its  spirit,  and 
to  the  purposes  it  is  meant  to  answer  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  house  of  commons  was  supposed  originally 
to  be  no  part  of  the  standing  government  of  this 
country.  It  was  considered  as  a  controul,  issuing 
immediately  from  the  people,  and  speedily  to  be 
resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  arose.  In 
this  respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of  government 
what  juries  are  in  the  lower.  The  capacity  of  a 
magistrate  being  transitory,  and  that  of  a  citizen 
permanent,  the  latter  capacity  it  was  hoped  would 
of  course  preponderate  in  all  discussions,  not  only 
between  the  people  and  the  standing  authority  of 
the  crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleet- 
ing authority  of  the  house  of  commons  itself.  It 
was  hoped  that,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between 
subject  and  government,  they  would  feel  with  a 
more  tender  and  a  nearer  interest  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  people,  than  the  other  remoter 
and  more  permanent  parts  of  legislature. 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation of  business  may  have  introduced, 
this  character  can  never  be  sustained,  unless  the 
house  of  commons  shall  be  made  to  bear  some 
stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at 
large.  It  would  (among  publick  misfortunes)  be  an 
evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  house  of 
commons  should  be  infected  with  every  epidemical 
phrensy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  indicate  some 
consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  nature  with  their 
constituents,  than  that  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of  sympathy 
they  would  cease  to  be  a  house  of  commons.  For 
it  is  not  the  derivation  of  the  power  of  that  house 
from  the  people,  which  makes  it  in  a  distinct 
sense  their  representative.  The  king  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people ;  so  are  the  lords  ;  so  are 
the  judges.  They  all  are  trustees  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  commons;  because  no  power  is 
given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  holder ;  and  altliough 


government  certainly  is  an  institution  of  divine 
authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  persons  who  ad- 
minister it,  all  originate  from  the  people. 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  charac- 
teristical  distinction  of  a  popular  representative. 
This  belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  government, 
and  in  all  forms.  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence 
of  a  house  of  commons  consists  in  its  being  the 
express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was 
not  instituted  to  be  a  controul  upon  the  people,  as 
of  late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the 
most  pernicious  tendency.  It  was  designed  as  a 
controul  for  the  people.  Other  institutions  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  popular 
excesses ;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend,  fully  adeauate 
to  their  object.  If  not,  tney  ought  to  be  maae  so. 
The  house  of  commons,  as  it  was  never  intended 
for  the  support  of  peace  and  subordination,  is 
miserably  appointed  for  that  service ;  having  no 
stronger  weapon  than  its  mace,  and  no  better 
officer  than  its  serjeant  at  arms,  which  it  can  com- 
mand of  its  own  proper  authority.  A  vigilant  and 
jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  magistracy; 
an  anxious  care  of  publick  money,  an  openness, 
approaching  towards  facility,  to  publick  complaint: 
these  seem  to  be  the  true  characteristicks  of  a 
house  of  commons.  But  an  addressing  house  of 
commons,  and  a  petitioning  nation ;  a  house  of 
commons  full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is 
plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
ministers,  whom  the  people  regard  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the  publick 
opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments ;  who 
are  eager  to  grant,  when  the  general  voice  de- 
mands account ;  who,  in  all  disputes  between  the 
people  and  administration,  presume  against  the 
people ;  who  punish  tlieir  disorders,  but  refuse  evea 
to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them ;  this  is 
an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  this 
constitution.  Such  an  assembly  may  be  a  great, 
wise,  awfiil  senate ;  but  it  is  not,  to  any  popalar 
purpose,  a  house  of  commons.  This  change  from 
an  immediate  state  of  procuration  and  delegation 
to  a  course  of  acting  as  from  original  power,  is  the 
way  in  which  all  the  popular  magistracies  in  the 
world  have  been  perverted  from  their  purposes. 
It  is  indeed  their  greatest  and  sometimes  their 
incurable  corruption.  For  there  is  a  material 
distinction  between  that  corruption  by  which  par- 
ticular points  are  carried  against  reason,  (tliis  is  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  human  wis- 
dom, and  is  of  less  consequence,)  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  principle  itself.  For  then  the  evil  is 
not  accidental,  but  settled.  The  distemper  be- 
comes the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  conclude 
the  principle  of  parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted, 
and  therefore  its  ends  entirely  defeated,  when  I  sec 
two  symptoms :  first,  a  rule  of  indiscriminate  sup- 
port to  all  ministers;  because  this  destroys  the 
very  end  of  parliament  as  a  controul,  and  is  a 
general,  previous  sanction  to  misgovemment ;  and 
secondly,  the  setting  up  any  claims  adverse  to 
the  right  of  free  election ;  for  this  tends  to  sub- 
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t  the  legal  authority  by  which  the  house  of 
imons  sits. 

know  that,  since  the  Revolution,  along  with 
ay  dangerous,  many  useful  powers  of  govern- 
at  have  been  weakened.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
J  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  legislature, 
rliaments  must  therefore  sit  every  year,  and  for 
at  part  of  the  year.  The  dreadful  disorders  of 
inent  elections  have  also  necessitated  a  septen- 
[  instead  of  a  triennial  duration.  These  circum- 
sces,  I  mean  the  constant  habit  of  authority,  and 

unfrequency  of  elections,  have  tended  very 
ch  to  draw  the  house  of  commons  towards  the 
racter  of  a  standing  senate.  It  is  a  disorder 
ich  has  arisen  from  the  cure  of  greater  dis- 
ers ;  it  has  arisen  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
reconciling  liberty  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
Qt,  witli  extemail  strength  and  with  internal 
nquillity. 

t  is  very  clear .  that  we  cannot  free  ourselves 
irely  from  this  great  inconvenience ;  but  I  would 
encrease  an  evil,  because  I  was  not  able  to  re- 
ve  it ;  and  because  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
!p  the  house  of  commons  religiously  true  to  its 
t  principles,  I  would  not  argue  for  carrying  it 
I  total  oblivion  of  them.  This  has  been  the 
at  scheme  of  power  in  our  time.  They,  who 
I  not  conform  their  conduct  to  the  publick  good, 
I  cannot  support  it  by  the  prerogative  of  the 
wn,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  have  to- 
y  abandoned  the  shattered  and  old-fashioned 
aress  of  prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgement  in 
strong  hold  of  parliament  itself.  If  they  have 
r  evil  design  to  which  there  is  no  ordinary  l^gal 
rer  commensurate,  they  bring  it  into  parlia- 
Dt.  In  parliament  the  whole  is  executed  from 
beginning  to  the  end.  In  parliament  the  power 
)btaining  their  object  is  absolute;  and  the  safety 
the  proceeding  perfect :  no  rules  to  confine,  no 
sr-reckonings  to  terrify.  Parliament  cannot, 
h  any  great  propriety,  punish  others  for  things 
Rrhich  they  themselves  nave  been  accomplices. 
IS  the  controul  of  parliament  upon  the  exccu- 
f  power  is  lost ;  because  parliament  is  made  to 
take  in  every  considerable  act  of  government. 
peachment,  that  great  guardian  of  the  purity 
the  constitution,  is  in  danger  of  being  losty 
n  to  the  idea  of  it, 

)y  this  plan  several  important  ends  are  answered 
Jie  cabal.  If  the  autnority  of  parliament  sup- 
ts  itself,  the  credit  of  every  act  of  government, 
ich  they  contrive,  is  saved :  but  if  the  act  be 
rery  odious  that  the  whole  strength  of  parlia- 
Dt  is  insufficient  to  recommend  it,  then  parlia- 
at  is  itself  discredited ;  and  this  discredit  in- 
ues  more  and  more  that  indifference  to  tlie 
istitution,  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  its 
mies,  by  their  abuse  of  parliamentary  powers, 
render  general  among  the  people.  Whenever 
liament  is  persuaded  to  assume  the  offices  of 
cittive  government,  it  will  lose  all  the  confi- 
ice,  love,  and  veneration,  which  it  has  ever  en- 
ed  whilst  it  was  supposed  the  corrective  and 
troul  of  the  acting  powers  of  the  state.    This 


would  be  the  event,  though  its  conduct  in  such  a 
perversion  of  its  functions  should  be  tolerably  just 
and  moderate  ;  but  if  it  should  be  iniquitous,  vio- 
lent, full  of  passion,  and  full  of  faction,  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  the 
modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  considerable  time  this  separation  of  the 
representatives  from  their  constituents  went  on  with 
a  silent  progress ;  and  had  those,  who  conducted 
the  plan  for  their  total  separation,  been  persons  of 
temper  and  abilities  any  way  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  design,  the  success  would  have  been 
infalhble :  but  by  their  precipitancy  they  have  laid 
it  open  in  all  its  nakedness ;  the  nation  is  alarmed 
at  it :  and  the  event  may  not  be  pleasant  to  the 
contrivers  of  the  scheme.  In  the  last  session,  the 
corps  called  the  hinges  friends  made  a  hardy  at- 
tempt, all  at  once,  to  alter  the  right  of  election 
itself;  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  disable  any  person  disagreeable  to 
them  from  sitting  in  parliament,  without  any  other 
rule  than  their  own  pleasure;  to  make  incapa- 
cities, either  general  for  descriptions  of  men,  or 
particular  for  individuals ;  and  to  take  into  their 
body,  persons  who  avowedly  had  never  been  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  legal  electors,  nor  agreeably  to 
any  known  rule  of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was 
founded  and  combated,  are  not  my  business  here. 
Never  has  a  subject  been  more  amply  and  more 
learnedly  handled,  nor  upon  one  side,  in  my  opi- 
nion, more  satisfactorily  ;  they  who  are  not  con« 
vinced  by  what  is  already  written  would  not  re- 
ceive conviction  though  one  arose  from  the  dead. 

I  too  have  thought  on  this  subject:  but  my 
purpose  here,  is  only  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  favourite  project  of  government ;  to  observe 
on  the  motives  which  led  to  it ;  and  to  trace  its 
political  consequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman » 
by  setting  himself  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
court  cabal,  had  become  at  once  an  object  of  their 
persecution,  and  of  the  popular  favour.  The 
hatred  of  the  court  party  pursuing,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  people  protecting  him,  it  very  soon 
became  not  at  all  a  question  on  the  man,  but  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  parties.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  in  this  particular  contest  was 
the  present,  but  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means 
the  principal,  object.  Its  operation  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house  of  commons  was  tlie  gpreat 
point  in  view.  The  point  to  be  gained  by  the  cabal 
was  this ;  that  a  precedent  should  be  established, 
tending  to  shew.  That  the  favour  of  the  people  was 
not  so  sure  a  road  as  the  favour  of  the  court  even  to 
popular  honours  and  popular  trusts,  A  strenuous 
resistance  to  every  appearance  of  lawless  power ;  a 
spirit  of  independence  carried  to  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm ;  an  inquisitive  character  to  discover, 
and  a  bold  one  to  display,  every  corruption  and 
every  errour  of  government ;  these  are  the  qualities 
which  recommend  a  man  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  open  and  merely  popular  elections. 
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An  indolent  and  submissive  disposition ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  think  charitably  of  all  the  actions  of  men 
in  power,  and  to  live  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of 
favours  with  them  ;  an  inclination  rather  to  coun- 
tenance a  strong  use  of  authority,  than  to  bear 
any  sort  of  licentiousness  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  these  are  unfavourable  qualities  in  an  open 
election  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  instinct  which  carries  the  people  towards 
the  choice  of  the  former,  is  justified  by  reason ;  be- 
cause a  man  of  such  a  character,  even  in  its  exor- 
bitances, does  not  directly  contradict  the  purposes 
of  a  trust,  the  end  of  which  is  a  controul  on  power 
The  latter  character,  even  when  it  is  not  in  its  ex- 
treme, will  execute  this  trust  but  very  imperfectly; 
and,  if  deviating  to  the  least  excess,  will  certainly 
frustrate  instead  of  forwarding  the  purposes  of  a 
controul  on  government.  But  when  the  house  of 
commons  was  to  be  new  modelled,  this  principle 
was  not  only  to  be  changed  but  reversed.  Whilst 
any  errours  committed  in  support  of  power  were 
left  to  the  law,  with  every  advantage  of  favour- 
able construction,  of  mitigation,  and  finally  of 
pardon  ;  all  excesses  on  the  side  of  liberty,  or  in 
pursuit  of  popular  favour,  or  in  defence  of  popular 
rights  and  privileges,  were  not  only  to  be  punished 
by  the  rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  by  a  discre- 
tionary proceeding,  which  brought  on  the  loss  of 
the  popular  object  itself.  Popularity  was  to  be 
rendered,  if  not  directly  penal,  at  least  highly 
dangerous.  The  favour  of  tlie  people  might  lead 
even  to  a  disqualification  of  representing  them. 
Their  odium  might  become,  strained  through  the 
medium  of  two  or  three  constructions,  the  means 
of  sitting  as  the  trustee  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them.  This  is  punishing  the  offence  in  the  of- 
fending part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  through  the  power  of  an  assembly,  still  in 
some  sort  popular,  led  to  the  greatest  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Now  the 
principle  is  reversed  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  court 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  obtaming  and  holding 
those  honours  which  ought  to  be  in  the  disposal  of 
the  people. 

It  signifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be 
quibbled  away.  Example,  the  only  argument  of 
effect  in  civil  Wie,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  my 
proposition.  Nothing  can  alter  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  example, 
until  I  see  some  man  for  his  indiscretion  in  the 
support  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intemperate 
servility,  rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment. For  as  it  now  stands,  the  fault  of  over- 
straining popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you 
please,  asserting  popular  privileges,  has  led  to 
disqualification  ;  tiie  opposite  fault  never  has  pro- 
duced the  slightest  punishment.  Resistance  to 
power  has  shut  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  one  man ;  obsequiousness  and  servility,  to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  disorder, 
or  any  disorder.  But  I  would  leave  such  offences 
to  the  law,  to  be  punished  in  measure  and  propor- 
tion. The  laws  of  this  country  are  for  the  most 
part  constituted,  and  wisely  so,  for  the  general 


ends  of  government,  rather  than  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever  therefore 
is  done  in  support  of  liberty,  by  persons  not  in 
publick  trust,  or  not  acting  merely  in  that  trust,  is 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  out  of  the  ordinary  coune 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  law  itself  is  su£Bcient  to 
animadvert  upon  it  with  great  severity.  Nothing 
indeed  can  hinder  that  severe  letter  from  crushing 
us,  except  the  temperaments  it  may  receive  from  a 
trial  by  jury.  ..  But  if  the  habit  prevaib  of  ^cing 
beyond  the  law,  and  superseding  this  judicature, 
of  carrying  offences,  real  or  supposed,  mto  the  le- 
gislative bodies,  who  shall  establish  themselves  into 
courts  of  criminal  equity ^  (so  the  star  chamber 
has  been  called  by  Lord  Bacon,)  all  the  evils  of 
the  star  chamber  are  revived.  A  large  and  liberal 
construction  in  ascertaining  offences,  and  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  punishing  them,  is  the  idea  of 
criminal  equity  ;  which  is  in  truth  a  monster  in 
jurisprudence.  It  signifies  nothing  whether  t 
court  for  this  purpose  be  a  committee  of  counc3 
or  a  house  of  commons,  or  a  house  of  lords ;  thr 
liberty  of  the  subject  will  be  equally  subverted  bj 
it.  The  true  end  and  purpose  of  that  house  of 
parliament,  which  entertains  such  a  jurisdiction, 
will  be  destroyed  by  it. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  lirinf 
believes,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punished  for  the 
indecency  of  his  publications,  or  the  impiety  of  his 
ransacked  closet.  If  he  had  fallen  in  a  coounon 
slaughter  of  libellers  and  blasphemers,  I  could  well 
believe  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  was 
pretended.  But  when  I  see,  that,  for  years  toge- 
ther, full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous, 
writings  to  religion,  and  virtue,  and  order,  have 
not  been  punished,  nor  their  authors  discounte- 
nanced ;  that  the  most  audacious  libels  on  royal 
majesty  have  passed  without  notice ;  that  the  most 
treasonable  invectives  against  the  laws,  liberties,  | 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  have  not  met  with  ] 
the  slightest  animadversion  ;  I  must  consider  this  = 
as  a  shocking  and  shameless  pretence.  Never  did 
an  envenomed  scurrility  against  every  thing  sacred 
and  civil,  publick  and  private,  rage  through  the 
kingdom  with  such  a  furious  and  unbridled  licence. 
All  this  while  the  peace  of  the  nation  must  be 
shaken,  to  ruin  one  libeller,  and  to  tear  from  the 
populace  a  single  favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  skulks  in  an  obscure 
and  contemptible  impunity.  Does  not  the  pub- 
lick behold  with  indignation,  persons  not  only 
generally  scandalous  in  their  liveSy  but  the  identical 
persons  who,  by  their  society,  their  instruction, 
their  example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn 
this  man  into  the  very  faults  which  have  furnished 
the  cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  persecutkm, 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour,  and  dis- 
tinction, which  a  court  can  bestow  ?  Add  but  the 
crime  of  servility  {thefaedum  crimen  servitutis)  to 
every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  mass  is  imme- 
diately transmuted  into  virtue,  and  becomes  the 
just  subject  of  reward  and  honour.  When  there- 
fore I  reflect  upon  this  method  pursued  by  ^ 
cabal  in  dittributmg  rewards  and  punishments,  I 
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must  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  object  of  per- 
secution, not  on  account  of  what  he  has  done  in 
common  with  others  who  are  the  objects  of  reward, 
but  for  that  in  which  he  differs  from  many  of 
them :  that  he  is  pursued  for  the  spirited  dispo- 
sitions which  are  blended  with  his  vices ;  for  his 
onconquerable  firmness,  for  his  resolute,  in- 
defatigable, strenuous  resistance  against  oppres- 
lion. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that 
iras  to  be  punished,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  be 
discountenanced.  Opposition  to  acts  of  power  was 
to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of  civil  proscription.  The 
popularity  which  should  arise  from  such  an  oppo- 
lition  was  to  be  shewn  unable  to  protect  it.  The 
qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  the  people,  were 
to  render  every  fault  inexpiable,  and  every  errour 
Dretrievable.  The  qualities  by  which  court  is 
made  to  power,  were  to  cover  and  to  sanctify  every 
Jiing.  He  tliat  will  have  a  sure  and  honourable 
eat  in  the  house  of  commons,  must  take  care  how 
le  adventures  to  cultivate  popular  qualities;  other- 
rise  he  may  remember  the  old  maxim,  Breves  et 
tfaustos  populi  Ramani  amores.     If,  therefore, 

pursuit  of  popularity  expose  a  man  to  greater 
angers  than  a  disposition  to  servility,  the  princi- 
>le  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  popular  elections 
riil  perish  out  of  the  constitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  consider 
ow  the  house  of  commons,  under  the  operation  of 
iiese  examples,  must  of  necessity  be  constituted. 
hi  the  side  of  the  court  will  be,  all  honours, 
ffices,  emoluments ;  every  sort  of  personal  grati- 
cation  to  avarice  or  vanity;  and,  what  is  of  more 
ioment  to  most  gentlemen,  the  means  of  growing, 
»y  innumerable  petty  services  to  individuals,  into 
,  spreading  interest  in  their  country.  On  the  other 
land,  let  us  suppose  a  person  unconnected  with 
he  court,  and  in  opposition  to  its  system.  For 
is  own  person,  no  office,  or  emolument,  or  title ; 
LO  promotion  ecclesiastical,  or  civil,  or  military, 
►r  naval,  for  children,  or  brothers,  or  kindred. 
n  vain  an  expiring  interest  in  a  borough  calls  for 
iffices,  or  small  livings,  for  the  children  of  mayors, 
ind  aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses.  His  court 
ival  has  them  all.  He  can  do  an  infinite  number 
if  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness,  and  even  of 
Niblick  spirit.  He  can  procure  indemnity  from 
joarters.  He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade. 
le  can  get  pardons  for  offences.  He  can  obtain 
I  thousand  favours,  and  avert  a  thousand  evils. 
le  may,  while  he  betrays  every  valuable  interest 
4  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a  father, 
t  guardian  angel  to  his  borough.  The  unfortu- 
late  independent  member  has  nothing  to  offer, 
rait  harsh  refusal,  or  pitiful  excuse,  or  despondent 
epiesentation  of  a  hopeless  interest.  Except 
rom  his  private  fortune,  in  which  he  may  be 
equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  his  court  com- 
Mtitor,  be  has  no  way  of  shewing  any  one  good 
IQality,  or  of  making  a  single  friend.  In  the  house, 
le  votes  for  ever  in  a  dispirited  minority.  If  he 
i|peaks,  the  doors  are  locked.  A  body  of  loqua- 
cioas  place-men  go  out  to  tell  the  world  that  all 


he  aims  at  is  to  get  into  office.  If  he  has  not  the 
talent  of  elocution,  which  is  the  case  of  many  as 
wise  and  knowing  men  as  any  in  the  house,  he  is 
liable  to  all  these  inconveniencies,  without  the 
eclat  which  attends  upon  any  tolerably  successful 
exertion  of  eloquence.  Can  we  conceive  a  more 
discouraging  post  of  duty  than  this  ?  Strip  it  of  the 
poor  reward  of  popularity ;  suffer  even  the  excesses 
committed  in  defence  of  the  popular  interest  to 
become  a  ground  for  the  majority  of  that  house  to 
form  a  disqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law, 
and  at  their  pleasure,  attended  not  only  with  the 
loss  of  the  franchise,  but  with  every  kind  of  per- 
sonal disgrace. — If  this  shall  happen,  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  may  be  assured  that  they  cannot 
be  firmly  or  faithfully  served  by  any  man.  It  is 
out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that  they 
should;  and  their  presumption  will  be  equal  to 
their  folly  if  they  expect  it.  The  power  of  the 
people,  within  the  laws,  must  shew  itself  sufficient 
to  protect  every  representative  in  the  animated 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be 
performed.  The  house  of  commons  can  never  be 
a  controul  on  other  parts  of  government,  unless 
they  are  controuled  themselves  by  their  constitu- 
ents ;  and  unless  these  constituents  possess  some 
right  in  the  choice  of  that  house,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  that  house  to  take  away.  If  they 
suffer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to 
stand,  they  have  utterly  perverted  every  otlier 
power  of  the  house  of  commons.  •  The  late  pro- 
ceeding I  will  not  say  t^  contrary  to  law  ;  it  must 
be  so ;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  any  limited 
member  of  government. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  inca- 
pacities, would  not  be  above  the  just  claims  of  a 
final  judicature,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a 
leading  principle,  that  they  had  no  rule  in  the 
exercise  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  discretion. 
Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
assign  the  principle  of  unfitness,  the  species  or 
degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons will  expel,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon 
it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  established. 
The  direct  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  first 
franchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which  all 
the  rest  vitally  depend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some 
offence  which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be 
proved  by  no  known  rule  whatsoever  of  legal  evi- 
dence. This  is  so  anomalous  to  our  whole  consti- 
tution, that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  most  trivial 
right,  which  the  subject  claims,  never  was,  nor  can 
be,  forfeited  in  such  a  manner. 

The  whole  of  their  usurpation  is  established 
upon  this  method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make 
laws.  No;  we  do  not  contend  for  this  power. 
We  only  declare  law ;  and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal 
both  competent  and  supreme,  what  we  declare  to 
be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  should  not  have 
been  so  before.  Thus  the  circumstance  of  having 
no  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction  is  made  to  imply 
that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exercise  of  it :  the 
judgment  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its  con- 
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fonnity  to  the  law ;  but  preposterously  the  law  is 
made  to  attend  on  the  judgment ;  and  the  rule  of 
the  judgment  is  no  other  than  the  occasional  will 
of  the  house.  An  arbitrary  discretion  leads,  le- 
gality follows;  which  is  just  the  very  nature  and 
description  of  a  legislative  act. 

This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory. 
It  was  pursued  into  its  utmost  consequences ;  and 
a  dangerous  principle  has  begot  a  correspondent 
practice.  A  systematick  spirit  has  been  shewn 
upon  both  sides.  The  electors  of  Middlesex  chose 
a  person  whom  the  house  of  commons  had  voted 
incapable ;  and  the  house  of  commons  has  taken 
in  a  member  whom  the  electors  of  Middlesex  had 
not  chosen.  By  a  construction  on  that  legislative 
power  which  had  been  assumed,  they  declared  tliat 
the  true  legal  sense  of  the  country  was  contained 
in  the  minority,  on  that  occasion ;  and  might,  on 
a  resistance  to  a  vote  of  incapacity,  be  contained 
in  any  minority. 

When  any  construction  of  law  goes  against  the 
spirit  of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  support,  it  is 
a  vicious  construction.  It  is  material  to  us  to  be 
represented  really  and  honajide,  and  not  in  forms, 
in  types,  and  shadows,  and  fictions  of  law.  The 
right  of  election  was  not  established  merely  as  a 
matter  offormy  to  satisfy  some  method  and  rule  of 
technical  reasoning  ;  it  was  not  a  principle  which 
might  substitute  a  Titius  or  a  MaeviuSy  a  John 
Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  in  the  place  of  a  man  speci- 
ally chosen ;  not  a  principle  which  was  just  as  well 
satisfied  with  one  man  as  with  anotlier.  It  is  a 
right,  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  people 
that  man,  and  that  man  on/y,  whom,  by  their  voices 
actually,  not  constructively  given,  they  declare 
that  they  know,  esteem,  love,  and  trust.  This 
right  is  a  matter  within  their  own  power  of  judging 
and  feeling ;  not  an  ens  rationis  and  creature  of 
law :  nor  can  those  devices,  by  which  any  thing 
else  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  such  an  actual 
choice,  answer  in  the  least  degree  the  end  of  repre- 
sentation. 

I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as 
strained  constructions  in  other  cases.  Such  is  the 
construction  in  common  recoveries.  The  method 
of  construction  which  in  that  case  gives  to  the  per- 
sons in  remainder,  for  their  security  and  represen- 
tative, the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or  sweeper  of  the 
court,  or  some  other  shadowy  being  without  sub- 
stance or  efiect,  is  a  fiction  of  a  very  coarse  texture. 
This  was  however  suffered,  by  the  acquiescence  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages ;  because  the  evasion 
of  the  old  statute  of  Westminster,  which  authorized 
perpetuities,  had  more  sense  and  utility  than  the 
law  which  was  evaded.  But  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  right  of  election  into  such  a  farce  and  mockery 
as  a  fictitious  fine  and  recovery,  vnll,  I  hope, 
have  another  fate ;  because  the  laws  which  give 
it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and  the  evasion  is  in- 
finitely contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this 
power  of  discretionary  disqualification  is  vested  in 
nands  that  they  may  trust,  and  who  will  be  sure 
not  to  abuse  it  to  their  prejudice.     Until  I  find 


something  in  this  argument  differing  from  that  on 
which  every  mode  of  despotism  has  been  defended, 
I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great  com- 
pliment. The  people  are  satisfied  to  trust  them- 
selves with  the  exercise  of  their  own  privileges, 
and  do  not  desire  this  kind  intervention  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  free  them  from  the  bnrthen. 
They  are  certainly  in  the  right.  They  ought  not 
to  trust  the  house  of  commons  with  a  power  over 
their  franchises  :  because  the  constitution,  which 
placed  two  other  co-ordinate  powers  to  contronl 
it,  reposed  no  such  confidence  in  that  body.  It 
were  a  folly  well  deserving  servitude  for  its  punish- 
ment, to  be  full  of  confidence  where  the  laws  are 
full  of  distrust ;  and  to  give  to  a  house  of  com- 
mons, arrogating  to  its  sole  resolution  the  moit 
harsh  and  odious  part  of  legislative  authority,  that 
degree  of  submission  which  is  due  only  to  the  legis- 
lature itself. 

When  tlie  house  of  commons,  in  an  endeavour 
to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expence  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commons  at  large,  have  pursued  strong  measures ; 
if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  least  natural,  that  the 
constituents  should  connive  at  all  their  proceed- 
ings ;  because  we  were  ourselves  ultimately  to  pro- 
fit. But  when  this  submission  is  urged  to  us,  in  a 
contest  between  the  representatives  and  ourselves, 
and  where  nothing  can  be  put  into  their  scale 
which  is  not  taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be 
children  when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  represen- 
tatives, our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  the 
stripes  they  give  us  are  for  our  good.  The  very 
desire  of  that  body  to  have  such  a  trust  contrary 
to  law  reposed  in  them,  shews  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  it.  They  certainly  will  abuse  it ;  be- 
cause all  men  possessed  of  an  uncontrouled  discre- 
tionary power  leading  to  the  aggrandizement  and 
profit  of  their  own  body  have  always  abused  it : 
and  I  see  no  particular  sanctity  in  our  times,  that 
is  at  all  likely,  by  a  miraculous  operation,  to  over- 
rule the  course  of  nature. 

But  we  must  purposely  shut  our  eyes,  if  we  con- 
sider this  matter  merely  as  a  contrast  between  the 
house  of  commons  and  the  electors.     The  tnie 
contest  is  between  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  crown  ;  the  crown  acting  by  an  instrumental 
house  of  commons.     It  is  precisely  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  ministers  of  the  crown  can  disqualify  by 
a  dependent  house  of  commons,  or  by  a  dependent 
court  of  star  chamber,  or  by  a  dependent  court  of 
king's  bench.     If  once  members  of  parlisuncnt  can 
be  practically  convinced  that  they  do  not  depend 
on  the  afiection  or  opinion  of  the  people  for  their 
political  being,  they  will  give  themselves  over, 
without  even  an  appearance  of  reserve,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court. 

Indeed,  a  parliament  uncoimected  with  the  peo- 
ple is  essential  to  a  ministry  unconnected  with  the 
people ;  and  therefore  those  who  saw  through 
what  mighty  difficulties  the  interiour  ministry 
waded,  and  the  exteriour  were  dragged,  in  tlni 
business,  will  conceive  of  what  prodigious  import- 
ance the  new  corps  of  king's  men  held  this  prin- 
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iple  of  occasional  and  personal  incapacitation,  to 
he  whole  body  of  their  design. 

When  the  house  of  commons  was  thus  made  to 
insider  itself  as  the  master  of  its  constituents, 
here  wanted  but  one  thing  to  secure  that  house 
igainst  all  possible  future  deviation  towards  popu- 
irity :  an  unlimited  fund  of  money  to  be  laid  out 
^cording  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 

To  complete  the  scheme  of  bringing  our  court 
)  a  resemblance  to  the  neighbouring  monarchies, 
was  necessary,  in  effect,  to  destroy  those  appro- 
nations  of  revenue,  which  seem  to  limit  the  pro- 
arty,  as  the  other  laws  had  done  the  powers,  of 
le  crown.  An  opportunity  for  this  purpose  was 
ken,  upon  an  application  to  parliament  for  pay- 
ent  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list ;  which  in  1769 
id  amounted  to  513,000/.  Such  application  had 
ten  made  upon  former  occasions  ;  but  to  do  it  in 
le  former  manner  would  by  no  means  answer  the 
lesent  purpose. 

Whenever  the  crown  had  come  to  the  commons 
»  desire  a  supply  for  the  discharging  of  debts  due 
1  the  civil  list ;  it  was  always  asked  and  granted 
ith  one  of  the  three  following  qualifications ; 
Mnetimes  with  all  of  them.  Eitiier  it  was  stated, 
lat  the  revenue  had  been  diverted  from  its  pur- 
oses  by  parliament ;  or  that  those  duties  had  fallen 
lort  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were  given  by 
arliament ;  and  that  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ire  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  or  that  the  money 
squired  to  discharge  the  civil  list  debt  was  to  be 
ftued  chargeable  on  the  civil  list  duties.  In  the 
eign  of  Queen  Anne  the  crown  was  found  in  debt. 
lie  lessening  and  granting  away  some  part  of  her 
erenue  by  parliament  was  alleged  as  the  cause 
f  that  debt,  and  pleaded  as  an  equitable  ground, 
Qch  it  certainly  was,  for  discharging  it.  It  does 
M>t  appear  that  the  duties  which  were  then  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  government  produced  clear 
ibove  580,000/.  a  year ;  because,  when  they  were 
ifterwards  granted  to  George  the  First,  120,000/. 
ras  added  to  complete  the  whole  to  700,000/.  a 
rear.  Indeed  it  was  then  asserted,  and,  I  have  no 
bubty  truly,  that  for  many  years  the  net  produce 
lid  not  amount  to  above  550,000/.  The  Queen's 
ixtraordinary  charges  were  besides  very  consider- 
ible ;  equal,  at  least,  to  any  we  have  known  in 
lor  time.  The  application  to  parliament  was  not 
'or  an  absolute  grant  of  money ;  but  to  empower 
he  Queen  to  raise  it  by  borrowing  upon  the  civil 
ist  funds. 

The  civil  list  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the  reign 
4  George  the  First.  The  money  was  granted 
ipon  the  same  plan  which  had  been  followed  in 
ae  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  civil  list  revenues 
reie  then  mortgaged  for  the  sum  to  be  raised, 
ind  stood  charged  with  the  ransom  of  their  own 
leliverance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his 
aril  list.  Duties  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
wing  800,000/.  a  year.  It  was  not  until  ne  had 
reigned  nineteen  years,  and  after  the  last  rebellion, 
that  he  called  upon  parliament  for  a  discharge  of 
the  civil  list  debt.    The  extraordinary  charges 
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brought  on  by  the  rebellion,  account  fully  for  the 
necessities  of  the  crown.  However,  the  extraor- 
dinary charges  of  government  were  not  thought  a 
ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  civil  list  duties  for  several 
years  before  was  stated  as  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole,  ground  on  which  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment could  be  justified.  About  this  time  the 
produce  of  these  duties  had  fallen  pretty  low ; 
and  even  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  reign  they 
never  produced  800,000/.  a  year  clear  to  the 
treasury. 

That  prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards  : 
not  only  no  new  demands  were  made ;  but  with 
so  mucn  good  order  were  his  revenues  and  ex- 
pences  regulated,  that,  although  many  parts  of  the 
establishment  of  the  court  were  upon  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  scale  than  they  have  been  since,  there 
was  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  on  his  decease, 
amounting  to  about  170,000/.  applicable  to  the 
service  of  the  civil  list  of  his  present  majesty.  So 
that,  if  this  reign  commenced  with  a  greater 
charge  than  usual,  there  was  enough  and  more 
than  enough,  abundantly  to  supply  all  the  extra- 
ordinary expence.  That  the  civil  list  should  have 
been  exceeded  in  the  two  former  reigns,  especially 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  was  not  at  all 
surprising.  His  revenue  was  but  700,000/.  an- 
nually ;  if  it  ever  produced  so  much  clear.  Tlie 
prodigious  and  dangerous  disaffection  to  the  very 
being  of  the  establishment,  and  the  cause  of  a  Pre- 
tender then  powerfully  abetted  from  abroad,  pro- 
duced many  demands  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much  management 
and  great  expences  were  necessary.  But  the 
throne  of  no  prince  has  stood  upon  more  unshaken 
foundations  than  that  of  his  present  majesty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  sum  given  for  the  civil 
list,  and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  special 
authority  of  parliament,  vt^lSj  prima  facie,  a  crimi- 
nal act :  as  such,  ministers  ought  naturally  rather 
to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  inspection,  than  to 
have  exposed  it  to  the  scrutiny,  of  parliament. 
Certainly  they  ought,  of  themselves,  officially  to 
have  come  armed  with  every  sort  of  argument, 
which,  by  explaining,  could  excuse  a  matter  in 
itself  of  presumptive  guilt.  But  the  terrours  of  the 
house  of  commons  are  no  longer  for  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  trustee  of  the  public  purse, 
would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a  punctilious  so- 
licitude for  every  publick  account,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined into  them  with  the  most  rigorous  accuracy. 

The  capital  use  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality 
of  the  charge,  the  reason  of  incurring  it,  and  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  discharging  it,  should  all 
appear  antecedent  to  the  payment.  No  man  ever 
pays  first,  and  calls  for  his  account  afterwards ; 
because  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  hands  the 
principal,  and  indeed  only  effectual,  means  of  com- 
pelling a  full  and  fair  one.  But,  in  national  busi- 
ness, Uiere  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  previous 
production  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check,  per- 
naps  the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  prodigal 
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use  of  publick  money.  An  account  after  payment 
is  to  no  rational  purpose  an  account.  However, 
the  house  of  commons  thought  all  these  to  be  an- 
tiquated principles :  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding  was,  to 
pay  first  what  the  court  thought  proper  to  demand, 
and  to  take  its  chance  for  an  examination  into 
accounts  at  some  time  of  greater  leisure. 

The  nation  had  settled  800,000/.  a  year  on  the 
crown,  as  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  dignity, 
upon  the  estimate  of  its  own  ministers.  When 
ministers  came  to  parliament,  and  said  that  this 
allowance  had  not  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  500,000/. 
would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  parliament  first 
to  have  asked  how,  and  by  what  means,  their 
appropriated  allowance  came  to  be  insufficient? 
Would  it  not  have  savoured  of  some  attention  to 
justice,  to  have  seen  in  what  periods  of  adminis- 
tration this  debt  had  been  originally  incurred  ; 
that  they  might  discover,  and  if  need  were,  ani- 
madvert on,  the  persons  who  were  found  the  most 
culpable  ?  To  put  their  hands  upon  such  articles 
of  expenditure  as  tliey  thought  improper  or  exces- 
sive, and  to  secure,  in  future,  against  such  mis- 
application or  exceeding  ?  Accounts  for  any  other 
purposes  are  but  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  no 
genuine  parliamentary  object.  All  the  accounts 
which  could  answer  any  parliamentary  end  were 
refused,  or  postponed  by  previous  questions.  Every 
idea  of  prevention  was  rejected,  as  conveying  an 
improper  suspicion  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  refused, 
many  others  were  granted  with  sufficient  facility. 

But  with  great  candour  also,  the  house  was  in- 
formed, that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready 
until  the  next  session ;  some  of  them  perhaps  not 
so  soon.  But,  in  order  firmly  to  establish  the 
precedent  of  payment  previous  to  account ,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  house,  the  god  in 
the  machine  was  brought  down,  nothing  less  than 
the  wonder-working  law  of  parliament.  It  was 
alleged,  that  it  is  the  law  of  parliament,  when  any 
demand  comes  from  the  crown,  that  the  house 
must  go  immediately  into  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply ;  in  which  committee  it  was  allowed,  that  the 
production  and  examination  of  accounts  would  be 
quite  proper  and  regular.  It  was  therefore 
carried,  that  they  should  go  into  the  committee 
without  delaV)  and  without  accounts,  in  order  to 
examine  with  great  order  and  regularity  things 
that  could  not  possibly  come  before  them.  After 
this  stroke  of  orderly  and  parliamentary  wit  and 
humour,  they  went  into  the  committee ;  and  very 
generously  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  that  debate  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  the 
civil  list  was  all  along  argued  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  debt  of  the  state,  contracted  upon  national 
authority.  Its  payment  was  urged  as  equally 
pressing  upon  the  publick  faith  and  honour ;  and 
when  the  whole  year*s  account  was  stated,  in  what 
is  called  the  budget^  the  ministry  valaed  them- 
selves on  the  payment  of  so  much  publick  debt. 


just  as  if  they  had  discharged  500,000/.  of  navy 
or  exchequer  bills.  Though,  in  truth,  their  pay- 
ment, from  the  sinking  fund,  of  debt  which  wai 
never  contracted  by  parliamentary  authority,  wai, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  much  debt  incur- 
red. But  such  is  the  present  notion  of  publick 
credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  wonder  that  it 
produces  such  effects. 

Nor  was  the  house  at  all  more  attentive  to  a 
provident  security  against  future,  than  it  had  been 
to  a  vindictive  retrospect  to  past  mismanagements. 
I  should  have  thought  indeed  that  a  ministeiial 
promise,  during  their  own  continuance  in  office, 
might  have  b^n  given,  though  this  would  have 
been  but  a  poor  security  for  the  publick.    Mr. 
Pelham  gave  such  an  assurance,  and  he  kept  1» 
word.    But  nothing  was  capable  of  extorting  froa 
our  ministers  any  thing  which  had  the  least  resem- 
blance to  a  promise  of  confining  the  expences  of 
the  civil  list  wiChin  the  limits  which  had  been  set-  j 
tied  by  parliament.    This  reserve  of  theirs  I  hck  \ 
upon  to  be  equivalent  to  the  clearest  declaration,  , 
that  tliey  were  resolved  upon  a  contrary  course. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  after  thanking  par- 
liament for  the  relief  so  liberally  granted,  the 
ministers  inform  the  two  houses,  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  confine  the  expences  of  the  civi 
government — within  what  limits,  think  you  ?  those 
which  the  law  had  prescribed  ?  Not  in  the  least— 
*^  such  limits  as  the  honour  of  the  crown  caa 
"  possibly  admit." 

Thus  they  established  an  arbitrary  standard 
for  that  dignity  which  parliament  had  defined  and 
limited  to  a  legal  standard.  They  gave  themselves, 
under  the  lax  and  indeterminate  idea  of  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  a  full  loose  for  all  manner 
of  dissipation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.  Thii 
arbitrary  standard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold 
out  to  both  houses ;  while  an  idle  and  unoperatife 
act  of  parliament,  estimating  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  at  800,000/.  and  confining  it  to  that  sam, 
adds  to  the  number  of  obsolete  statutes  which 
load  the  shelves  of  libraries,  without  any  sort  of 
advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  suppose  that  no  roaa 
can  be  so  weak  as  to  think  that  the  crown  ii 
limited  to  any  settled  allowance  whatsoever.    For 
if  the  ministry  has  800,000/.  a  year  by  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and  if  by  the  law  of  parliament  all  the 
debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid  previously  to 
the  production  of  any  account ;  I  presume  that 
this  is  equivalent  to  an   income  with  no  other 
limits  than  the  abilities  of  the  subject  and  the  mo- 
deration of  the  court ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  such  an 
income  as  is  possessed  by  every  absolute  monarch 
in  Europe.     It  amounts,  as  a  person  of  great  abi- 
lity said  in  the  debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of 
drawing  upon  the  sinking  fund.     Its  effect  on  the 
publick  ciedit  of  this  kingdom  must  be  obvioof ; 
for  in  vain  is  the  sinking  fiind  the  gpreat  buttress  oif 
all  the  rest,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  mmistry  to 
resort  to  it  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  which 
they  may  choose  to  incur,  under  the  name  of  the 
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civil  list,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  committee, 
which  thinks  itself  obliged  by  law  to  vote  supplies 
without  any  other  account  than  that  of  the  mere 
existence  of  the  debt. 

Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a  serious  sum. 
But  it  is  nothing  to  the  prolifick  principle  upon 
which  the  sum  was  voted :  a  principle  that  may  be 
well  called,  the  fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred 
more.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  publick  credit  of 
very  great  consequence,  when  compared  with  that 
which  results  to  publick  morals  and  to  the  safety 
of  the  constitution,  from  the  exhaustless  mine  of 
oomiption  opened  by  the  precedent,  and  to  be 
(nought  by  the  principle,  of  the  late  payment  of 
lie  debts  of  the  civil  list.  The  power  of  discre- 
ionary  disqualification  by  one  law  of  parliament, 
ind  the  necessity  of  paying  every  debt  of  the  civil 
ist  by  another  law  of  parliament,  if  suffered  to 
nun  unnoticed,  must  establish  such  a  fund  of  re- 
rards  and  terrours  as  will  make  parliament  the 
>est  appendage  and  support  of  arbitrary  power 
hat  ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This 
s  felt.  The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  repre- 
entatives  and  the  people.  The  court  faction  have 
it  length  committed  them. 

In  such  a  strait  the  wisest  may  well  be  perplexed, 
ind  the  boldest  staggered.  The  circumstances  are 
n  a  great  measure  new.  We  have  hardly  any 
and-marks  from  the  wisdom   of  our  ancestors, 

0  guide  us.  At  best  we  can  only  follow  the 
tpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other  cases.  I  know 
he  diligence  with  which  my  observations  on  our 
Miblick  disorders  have  been  made;  I  am  very 
rure  of  the  integrity  of  the  motives  on  which  they 
ire  published  :  I  cannot  be  equally  confident  in 
my  plan  for  the  absolute  cure  of  those  disorders, 
>r  for  their  certain  future  prevention.  My  aim  is 
to  bring  this  matter  into  more  publick  discussion. 
Let  the  sagacity  of  others  work  upon  it.  It  is  not 
iDCommon  for  medical  writers  to  describe  histories 
>f  diseases  very  accurately,  on  whose  cure  they 
ran  say  but  very  little. 

The  first  ideas  which  generally  suggest  them- 
lelves,  for  the  cure  of  parliamentary  disorders,  are, 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  to 
liiqualify  all,  or  a  great  number,  of  placemen  from 

1  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  Whatever  effi- 
:acy  there  may  be  in  those  remedies,  I  am  sure  in 
he  present  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
them.  A  restoration  of  the  right  of  free  election 
■  a  preliminary  indispensable  to  every  other  refor- 
nation.  What  alterations  ought  aftenvards  to  be 
nade  in  the  constitution,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
liflBcult  research. 

If  I  wrote  merely  to  please  the  popular  palate, 
it  would  indeed  be  as  little  troublesome  to  me  as 
to  another,  to  extol  these  remedies,  so  famous  in 
qiecnlation,  but  to  which  their  greatest  admirers 
bave  never  attempted  seriously  to  resort  in  prac- 
tice. I  confess  then,  that  I  have  no  sort  of  reliance 
Dpon  either  a  triennial  parliament,  or  a  place- bill. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  perhaps,  it  might  rather 
Mrve  to  counteract,  than  to  promote,  the  ends  that 
lie  propoted  by  it     To  say  nothing  of  the  hor- 
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rible  disorders  among  the  people  attending  fre- 
quent elections,  I  should  be  fearful  of  committing, 
every  three  years,  the  independent  gentlemen  of 
the  country  into  a  contest  with  the  treasury.      It 
is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  contending  parties 
would   be  ruined  first.      Whoever  has  taken  a 
careful  view  of  publick  proceedings,  so  as  to  en- 
deavour to  ground  his  speculations  on  his  experi- 
ence, must  have  observed  how  prodigiously  greater 
the  power  of  ministry  is  in  the  first  and  last  ses- 
sion of  a  parliament,  than  it  is  in  the  interme- 
diate periods,  when  members  sit  a  little  firm  on 
their  seats.     The  persons  of  the  greatest  parlia- 
mentary experience,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
did  constantly,  in  canvassing  the  fate  of  questions, 
allow  something  to  the  court  side,  upon  account 
of  the  elections  depending  or  imminent.    The  evil 
complained  of,  if  it  exists  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial 
parliament :  for,  unless  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment in  elections  can  entirely  be  taken  away,  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  more  they  will 
harass  private  independence ;  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fiy  to  the  settled  sytema- 
tick  interest  of  government,  and  to  the  resources 
of  a  boundless  civil  list.     Certainly  something  may 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  towards  lessening 
that  influence  in  elections ;  and  this  will  be  neces- 
sary upon  a  plan  either  of  longer  or  .shorter  dura- 
tion of  parliament.     But  nothing  can  so  perfectly 
remove  the  evil,  as  not  to  render  such  contentions, 
too  frequently  repeated,  utterly  ruinous,  first  to 
independence  of  fortune,  and  then  to  indepen- 
dence of  spirit.     As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an 
adverse  Ime,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  another 
observation.     With  great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  I 
never  remember  to  have  talked  on  this  subject 
with  any    man  much  conversant  with    publick 
business,  who  considered  short  parliaments  as  a  real 
improvement   of  the    constitution.      Gentlemen, 
warm  in  a  popular  cause,  are  ready  enough  to  at- 
tribute all  the  declarations  of  such  persons  to  cor- 
rupt motives.     But  the  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one 
hand,  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  mind,  furnishes  it,  on 
the  other,  with  the  means  of  better  information. 
The  authority  of  such  persons  will  always  have 
some  weight.      It  may  stand  upon  a  par  with  the 
speculations  of  those  who  are  less  practised  in 
business ;  and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  intentions, 
have  not  so  effectual  means  of  judging.     It  is  be- 
sides an  effect  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to 
imagine,  that  every  statesman  is  of  course  corrupt ; 
and  that  his  opinion,  upon  every  constitutional 
point,  is  solely  termed  upon  some  sinister  interest. 
The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.    The 
same  principle  guides  in  both ;  I  mean,  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility 
of  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  cure  of  publick 
distempers.      Without    being    as    unreasonably 
doubtful  as  many  are  unwisely  confident,  I  will 
only  say,  that  this  also  is  a  matter  very  well  worthy 
of  serious  and  mature  reflection.     It  is  not  eas^r  to 
foresee,  what  the  effect  would  be  of  disconnecting 
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with  parliament  tlie  ^eatest  part  of  those  who  hold 
civil  emplovments,  and  of  such  mighty  and  im- 
portant bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments. It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they  should 
have  a  corrupt  interest  in  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, than  that  they  should  have  none  at  all. 
This  is  a  question  altogether  different  from  the 
disqualification  of  a  particular  description  of  reve- 
nue officers  from  seats  in  parliament ;  or,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  lower  sorts  of  them  from  votes  in  elec- 
tions. In  the  former  case,  only  the  few  are  af- 
fected ;  in  the  latter,  only  the  inconsiderable.  But 
a  great  official,  a  great  professional,  a  great  military 
and  naval  interest,  all  necessarily  comprehending 
many  people  of  the  first  weight,  ability,  wealth, 
and  spirit,  has  been  gradually  formed  in  the  king- 
dom. These  new  interests  must  be  let  into  a  share 
of  representation,  else  possibly  they  niay  be  inclined 
to  destroy  those  institutions  of  which  tliey  are  not 
permitted  to  partake.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with ;  nor  is  it  every  well-meaning  man  that 
is  fit  to  put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  serious 
considerations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here, 
because  they  are  not  directly  to  my  purpose ;  pro- 
posing only  to  give  the  raider  some  taste  of^  the 
difficulties  that  attend  all  capital  changes  in  the 
constitution ;  just  to  hint  the  uncertainty,  to  say  no 
worse,  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  court,  as  long 
as  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  parliament ; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  publick  method  were  precluded, 
of  doing  it  in  some  worse  and  more  dangerous 
method.  Underhand  and  oblique  ways  would  be 
studied.  The  science  of  evasion,  already  tolerably 
understood,  would  then  be  brought  to  the  greatest 
])erfcction.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  wisdom, 
to  know  how  much  of  an  evil  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated ;  lest,  by  attempting  a  degree  of  purity  im- 
practicable in  degenerate  times  and  manners,  in- 
stead of  cutting  ofl'the  subsisting  ill  practices,  new 
corruptions  might  be  produced  for  the  concealment 
and  security  of  the  old.  It  were  better,  undoubt- 
edly, that  no  influence  at  all  could  affect  the  mind 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  But  of  all  modes  of 
influence,  in  my  opinion,  a  place  under  the  go- 
vernment is  the  least  disgraceful  to  the  man  who 
holds  it,  and  by  far  the  most  safe  to  the  country. 
I  would  not  shut  out  that  sort  of  influence  which 
is  open  and  visible,  which  is  connected  w^ith  the 
dignity  and  the  service  of  tlie  state,  when  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts, 
of  subscriptions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  those  in- 
numerable methods  of  clandestine  corruption, 
which  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
and  which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  these  means 
of  corruption,  and  the  disposition  to  be  corrupted, 
have  existence  amongst  us.  Our  constitution 
stands  on  a  nice  equipoise,  with  steep  precipices 
and  deep  waters  upon  all  sides  of  it.  In  removing 
it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  side,  there 
may  be  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on  the  other.  Every 
project  of  a  material  change  in  a  government  so 
complicated  as  ours,  combined  at  the  same  time 
with  external  circumstances,  still  more  complicated, 


is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties :  in  which  a  con- 
siderate man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide ;  a 
prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake;  or  an  honest 
man  too  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  respect 
the  publick  lior  themselves,  who  engage  for  more 
than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought  to  attempt,  or 
that  they  are  able  to  perform.  These  are  my  sen- 
timents, weak  perhaps,  but  honest  and  unbiassed ; 
and  submitted  entirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave 
men,  well  affected  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  and  of  experience  in  what  may  best  pro- 
mote or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  widi 
an  immense  revenue,  an  enormous  debt,  mighty 
establishments,  government  itself  a  great  banker 
and  a  great  merchant,  I  see  no  other  way  for  the 
preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  publick  in- 
terest in  the  representatives,  but  the  interpositimi 
of  the  body  of  the  people  itself  ^  whenever  it  shall 
appear,  by  some  flagrant  and  notorious  act,  hj 
some  capital  innovation,  that  these  representatives 
are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power.  This  interposi- 
tion is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.  But,  if  it  be 
a  legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  occasion  to 
be  used  ;  to  be  used  then  only,  when  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  else  can  hold  the  constitution  to  its 
true  principles. 

The  distempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  sub- 
jects of  apprenension  and  rearess,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  in  tnis,  the  distempers  of  parliament.  It 
is  not  in  parliament  alone  that  the  remedy  for 
parliamentary  disorders  can  be  completed ;  hardly 
indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in 
government  is  re-established,  the  people  ought  to 
be  excited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  their  representatives.  Stand- 
ards for  judging  more  systematically  upon  their 
conduct  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of 
counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and  correct 
lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  questions  ought 
to  be  procured. 

By  such  means  something  may  be  done.  By 
such  means  it  may  appear  who  those  are,  that,  by 
an  indiscriminate  support  of  all  administrations, 
have  totally  banished  all  integrity  and  confidence 
out  of  publick  proceedings ;  have  confounded  the 
best  men  with  the  worst ;  and  weakened  and  dis- 
solved, instead  of  strengthening  and  compacting, 
the  general  frame  of  government.  If  any  person 
is  more  concerned  for  government  and  order,  than 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  even  he  is  equally 
concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  course  of  indis- 
criminate support.  It  is  this  blind  and  undis- 
tinguishing  support,  that  feeds  the  spring  of  those 
very  disorders,  by  which  he  is  frightened  into  the 
arms  of  the  faction  which  contains  in  itself  the 
source  of  all  disorders,  by  enfeebling  all  the  visible 
and  regular  authority  of  the  state.  The  distemper 
is  increased  by  his  injudicious  and  preposterous 
endeavours,  or  pretences,  for  the  cure  of  it. 

An  exteriour  administration,  chosen  for  its  im- 
potency,  or  after  it  is  chosen  purposely  rendered 
impotent,  in  order  to  be  rendered  subservient,  tiill 
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lot  be  obeyed.  The  laws  themselves  will  not  be 
%8pectedy  when  those  who  execute  them  are  de- 
spised :  and  they  will  be  despised,  when  their  power 
8  not  immediate  from  the  crown,  or  natural  m  the 
dngdom.  Never  were  ministers  better  supported 
n  parliament.  Parliamentary  support  comes  and 
^^Qes  with  office,  totally  regardless  of  the  man,  or 
he  merit.  Is  government  strengthened  ?  It  grows 
breaker  and  weaker.  The  popular  torrent  gains 
ipon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our  expe- 
ience.  It  is  not  support  that  is  wanting  to  govern- 
nent,  but  reformation.  When  ministry  rests  upon 
lublick  opinion,  it  is  not  indeed  built  upon  a  rock 
>f  adamant ;  it  has,  however,  some  stability.  But 
rhen  it  stands  upon  private  humour,  its  structure 
I  of  stubble,  and  its  foundation  is  on  quicksand. 
repeat  it  again — He  that  supports  every  adminis- 
ration  subverts  all  government.  The  reason  is 
his  :  The  whole  business  in  which  a  court  usually 
akes  an  interest  goes  on  at  present  equally  well, 
n  whatever  hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wise  or 
bolish,  scandalous  or  reputable ;  there  is  nothing 
herefbre  to  hold  it  firm  to  any  one  body  of  men, 
>r  to  any  one  consistent  scheme  of  politicks.  No- 
lung  interposes,  to  prevent  the  full  operation  of  all 
lie  caprices  and  all  the  passions  of  a  court  upon 
lie  servants  of  the  publick.  The  system  of  admi- 
listration  is  open  to  continual  shocks  and  changes, 
ipon  the  principles  of  the  meanest  cabal,  and  the 
nost  contemptible  intrigue.  Nothing  can  be  solid 
ind  permanent.  All  good  men  at  length  fly  with 
lorrour  from  such  a  service.  JVIen  of  rank  and 
ibility,  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  such 
nen  in  a  free  state,  while  they  decline  the  jurisdic- 
ion  of  dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  uieir  for- 
:Qnes,  will,  for  both,  cheerfully  put  themselves  upon 
iieir  country.  They  will  trust  an  inquisitive  and 
listing^ishing  parliament;  because  it  does  enquire, 
ind  does  distinguish.  If  they  act  well,  they  know 
iiat,  in  such  a  parliament,  they  will  be  supported 
igainst  any  intrigue;  if  they  act  ill,  they  know  that 
10  intngue  can  protect  them.  This  situation, 
lowever  awful,  is  honourable.  But  in  one  hour, 
ind  in  the  self-same  assembly,  without  any  as- 
signed or  assignable  cause,  to  be  precipitated  from 
lie  highest  authority  to  the  most  marked  neglect, 
XMsibly  into  the  greatest  peril  of  life  and  reputa- 
jon,  is  a  situation  full  of  danger,  and  destitute  of 
lonour.  It  will  be  shunned  equally  by  every  man 
>f  prudence,  and  every  man  of  spirit. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  the  division  of 
roart  from  the  administration ;  and  of  the  division 
)f  publick  men  among  tliemselves.  By  the  for- 
ner  of  these,  lawful  government  is  undone ;  by 
lie  latter,  all  opposition  to  lawless  power  is  ren- 
lered  impotent.  Government  may  in  a  great 
neasure  be  restored,  if  any  considerable  bodies  of 
nen  have  honesty  and  resolution  enough  never 
o  accept  administration,  unless  this  garrison  of 
U»g*s  men^  which  is  stationed,  as  in  a  citadel,  to 
xmtroiil  and  enslave  it,  be  entirely  broken  and 
litbandedy  and  every  work  they  have  thrown  up 
be  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  disposition  of 
poblick  men  to  keep  this  corps  together,  and  to  art 


under  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a  touch-stone 
by  which  every  administration  ought  in  future  to 
be  tried.  There  has  not  been  one  which  has  not 
sufHciently  experienced  the  utter  incompatibility 
of  that  faction  with  the  public  peace,  and  with 
all  the  ends  of  good  government :  since,  if  they 
opposed  it,  they  soon  lost  every  power  of  serving 
the  crown  ;  if  they  submitted  to  it,  they  lost  all  the 
esteem  of  their  country.  Until  ministers  give  to 
the  publick  a  full  proof  of  their  entire  alienation 
from  that  system,  however  plausible  their  pre- 
tences, we  may  be  sure  they  are  more  intent  on  the 
emoluments  than  the  duties  of  office.  If  they 
refuse  to  give  this  proof,  we  know  of  what  stuff 
they  are  made.  In  this  particular,  it  ought  to  be 
the  electors'  business  to  look  to  their  representatives. 
The  electors  ought  to  esteem  it  no  less  culpable  in 
their  member  to  give  a  single  vote  in  parliament 
to  such  an  administration,  than  to  take  an  office 
under  it ;  to  endure  it,  than  to  act  in  it.  The  no- 
torious infidelity  and  versatility  of  members  of  par- 
liament, in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things,  ought 
in  a  particular  manner  to  be  considered  by  the 
electors  in  the  enquiry  which  is  recommended  to 
them.  This  is  one  oi  the  principal  holdings  of 
that  destructive  system,  which  has  endeavoured  to 
unliinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and  useful 
connexions  in  the  kingdom. 

This  cabal  has,  with  great  success,  propagated  a 
doctrine  which  serves  for  a  colour  to  those  acts  of 
treachery;  and  whilst  it  receives  any  degree  of 
countenance,  it  will  be  utterly  senseless  to  look  for 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  court  party.  Tlie 
doctrine  is  this :  That  all  political  connexions  are 
in  their  nature  factious,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
dissipated  and  destroyed ;  and  that  the  rule  for 
forming  administrations  is  mere  personal  ability, 
rated  by  the  judgment  of  this  cabal  upon  it,  and 
taken  by  draughts  from  every  division  and  deno- 
mination of  publick  men.  This  decree  was 
solemnly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the  court 
corps,  tne  Earl  of  Bute  himself,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made,  in  the  year  1766,  against  the  then  admi- 
nistration, the  only  administration  which  he  has 
ever  been  known  directly  and  publickly  to  oppose. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  such 
persons  should  make  such  declarations.  That 
connexion  and  faction  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all 
times  by  unconstitutional  statesmen.  The  reason 
is  evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  together,  they 
easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any 
evil  design.  They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with 
common  counsel,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united 
strength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  dispersed ,  without 
concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication  is 
uncertain,  counsel  difficult,  and  resistance  imprac- 
ticable. Where  men  are  not  acquainted  with  each 
other's  principles,  nor  experienced  in  each  other's 
talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutual  habi- 
tudes and  dispositions  by  joint  efforts  in  business ; 
no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common 
interest,  subsisting  among  them ;  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  they  can  act  a  pnblick  part  with 
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uniformitv,  perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  con- 
nexion, tne  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his 
use ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  un- 
serviceable to  the  publick.  No  man,  who  is  not 
inflamed  by  vain-glory  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter 
himself  that  his  single,  unsupported,  desultory, 
unsystematick  endeavours,  are  of  power  to  defeat 
the  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious 
citizens.  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate ;  else  they  vnll  fall,  one  by  one,  an  un- 
pitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

It  is  not  enough  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  the 
commonwealth,  that  a  man  means  well  to  his 
country ;  it  is  not  enough  that  in  his  single  per- 
son he  never  did  an  evil  act,  but  always  voted 
according  to  his  conscience,  and  even  harangued 
against  every  design  which  he  apprehended  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  This 
innoxious  and  ineffectual  character,  that  seems 
formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  disculpation, 
falls  miserably  short  of  the  mark  of  publick  duty. 
That  duty  demands  and  requires,  that  what  is 
right  should  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made 
prevalent ;  that  what  is  evil  should  not  only  be 
detected,  but  defeated.  When  the  publick  man 
omits  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  of  doing  his 
duty  with  effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  frustrates 
the  purposes  of  his  trust  almost  as  much  as  if  he 
had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  very 
rational  account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  has  always 
acted  right ;  but  has  taken  special  care  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  productive  of  any  consequence. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many 
parties  should  have  made  persons  of  tender  and 
scrupulous  virtue  somewhat  out  of  humour  with 
all  sorts  of  connexion  in  politicks.  I  admit  that 
people  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies  a 
narrow,  bigotted,  and  prescriptive  spirit ;  that  they 
are  apt  to  sink  tlie  idea  of  the  general  good  in  this 
circumscribed  and  partial  interest.  But,  where 
duty  renders  a  critical  situation  a  necessary  one, 
it  is  our  business  to  keep  free  from  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  it ;  and  not  to  fly  from  the  situation 
itself.  If  a  fortress  is  seated  m  an  unwholesome 
air,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  is  obliged  to  be  at- 
tentive to  his  health,  but  he  must  not  desert  his 
station.  Every  profession,  not  excepting  the  glo- 
rious one  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a  priest, 
is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which,  how- 
ever, form  no  argument  against  those  ways  of  life ; 
nor  are  the  vices  themselves  inevitable  to  every  in- 
dividual in  those  professions.  Of  such  a  nature 
are  connexions  in  politicks ;  essentially  necessary 
for  the  full  performance  of  our  publick  duty,  ac- 
cidentally liable  to  degenerate  into  faction.  Com- 
monwealths are  made  of  families,  free  common- 
wealths of  parties  also ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm, 
that  our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend 
inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as  that  the 
bonds  of  our  party  weaken  those  by  which  we  are 
held  to  our  country. 

Some  legislators  went  so  far  as  to  make  neutra- 


lity in  party  a  crime  against  the  state.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  might  not  have  been  rather  to 
overstrain  the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  best 
patriots  in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have  al- 
ways commend^  and  promoted  such  connexions. 
Idem  sentire  de  republican  was  with  them  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  friendship  and  attachment ;  nor  do 
I  know  any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer, 
more  pleasing,  more  honourable,  and  more  vir- 
tuous habitudes.  The  Romans  carried  this  toib- 
ciple  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  of  offices 
together,  the  disposition  of  which  arose  from 
chance,  not  selection,  gave  rise  to  a  relation  which 
continued  for  life.  It  was  called  necessittido  sortis ; 
and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a  sacred  reverence. 
Breaches  of  any  of  these  kinds  of  civil  relatioii 
were  considered  as  acts  of  the  most  distinguished 
turpitude.  The  whole  people  was  distributed  into 
political  societies,  in  which  they  acted  in  support  of 
such  interests  in  ibe  state  as  they  severally  affected. 
For  it  was  then  thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour 
by  every  honest  means  to  advance  to  superioritY 
and  power  those  of  your  own  sentiments  and 
opinions.  This  wise  people  was  far  from  imagining 
that  those  connexions  had  no  tie,  and  obliged  to 
no  duty ;  but  that  men  might  quit  them  without 
shame,  upon  every  call  of  interest.     They  believed 

f>rivate  honour  to  be  the  great  foundation  of  pub- 
ick  trust;  that  friendship  was  no  mean  stq> 
towards  patriotism ;  that  he  who,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  shewed  he  regarded  somebody 
besides  himself,  when  he  came  to  act  in  a  publick 
situation,  might  probably  consult  some  other  inte- 
rest than  his  own.  Never  may  we  become  plus 
sages  que  les  sages,  as  the  French  comedian  has 
happily  expressed  it,  wiser  than  all  the  wise  and 
good  men  who  had  lived  before  us.  It  was  their 
wish,  to  see  publick  and  private  virtues,  not  dis- 
sonant and  jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but 
harmoniously  combined,  growing  out  of  one 
another  in  a  noble  and  orderly  gradation,  reci- 
procally supporting  and  supported.  In  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  periods  of  our  history  this  country 
was  governed  by  a  connexion ;  I  mean  the  great 
connexion  of  Whigs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
They  were  complimented  upon  the  principle  of  this 
connexion  by  a  poet  who  was  in  high  esteem  with 
them.  Addison,  who  knew  their  sentiments,  conld 
not  praise  them  for  what  they  considered  as  no 
proper  subject  of  commendation.  As  a  poet  who 
knew  his  business,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for 
a  thing  which  in  general  estimation  v^as  not  highly 
reputable.     Addressing  himself  to  Britain, 

Thy  favcntritet  pvw  not  up  by  fortune*s  sporty 

Or  from  the  crimes  or  folUes  of  a  court. 

On  t lie  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise. 

From  umg-try'd/aith,  and  friendship's  holy  ties. 

The  Whigs  of  those  days  believed  that  the  only 
proper  method  of  rising  into  power  was  througn 
hard  essays  of  practised  friendship  and  exp^ 
mented  fidelity.  At  that  time  it  was  not  imagined, 
that  patriotism  was  a  bloody  idol,  which  requited 
the  sacrifice  of  children  and  parents,  or  deaiest 
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connexions  in  private  life,  and  of  all  the  virtues 

that  rise  from  those  relations.     They  were  not  of 

that  ingenious  paradoxical  morality,  to  imagine 

that  a  spirit  of  moderation  was  properly  shewn  in 

patiently  bearing  the  sufferings  of  your  friends ;  or 

that  disinterestedness  was  clearly  manifested  at  the 

expence  of  other  people's  fortune.    They  believed 

that  no  men  could  act  with  effect,  who  did  not  act 

in  concert ;  that  no  men  could  act  in  concert,  who 

did  not  act  with  confidence ;  that  no  men  could 

act  with  confidence,  who  were  not  bound  together 

by   common  opinions,  common  affections,  and 

common  interests. 

These  wise  men,  for  such  I  must  call  Lord  Sun- 
derland, Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Somers,  and  Lord 
Marlborough,  were  too  well  principled  in  these 
maxims  upon  which  the  whole  fabrick  of  publick 
strength  is  built,  to  be  blown  off*  their  ground  by 
the  breath  of  every  childish  talker.  Tliey  were 
not  afraid  that  they  should  be  called  an  ambitious 
Junto;  or  that  their  resolution  to  stand  or  fall 
together  should,  by  placemen,  be  interpreted  into 
a  scuffle  for  places. 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  interest, 
upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  poli- 
ticks, or  thmks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who 
refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  reduced 
into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  speculative 
philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  business  of  the  politician,  who  is 
the  philosopher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means 
towards  those  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with 
effect.  Therefore  every  honourable  connexion  will 
avow  it  is  their  first  purpose,  to  pursue  every  just 
method  to  put  the  men  who  hold  their  opinions 
into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
their  common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  state.  As  this  power 
IS  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  to 
contend  for  these  situations.  Without  a  proscrip- 
tion of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their 
own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ;  and  by  no 
means,  for  private  considerations,  to  accept  any 
offers  of  power  in  which  the  whole  body  is  not 
included ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to 
be  controuled,  or  to  be  overbalanced,  in  office  or 
in  council,  by  those  who  contradict  the  very  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  tlieir  party  is  formed, 
and  even  those  upon  which  every  fair  connexion 
must  stand.  Such  a  generous  contention  for  power, 
on  such  manly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily 
be  distingruished  fcom  the  mean  and  interested 
struggle  for  place  and  emolument.  The  very  stile 
of  such  persons  will  serve  to  discriminate  them 
from  those  numberless  impostors,  who  have  de- 
luded the  ^orant  with  professions  incompatible 
with  human  practice,  and  have  aflerwaitis  in- 
censed them  by  practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar 
rectitude. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and 
narrow  morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plausible 


air ;  and,  on  a  cursory  view,  appear  equal  to  first 
principles.  They  are  light  and  portable.  They 
are  as  current  as  copper  coin  ;  and  about  as  valu- 
able. They  serve  equally  the  first  capacities  and 
Uie  lowest ;  and  they  are,  at  least,  as  useful  to  the 
worst  men  as  to  the  best.  Of  this  stamp  is  the  cant 
of  Not  men  but  measures ;  a  sort  of  charm  by 
which  many  people  get  loose  from  every  honourable 
engagement.  When  I  see  a  man  acting  this  desul- 
tory and  disconnected  part,  with  as  much  detri- 
ment to  his  own  fortune  as  prejudice  to  the  cause 
of  any  party,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  he  is  right ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  believe  he  is  in  earnest.  I 
respect  virtue  in  all  its  situations ;  even  when  it  is 
found  in  the  unsuitable  company  of  weakness.  I 
lament  to  see  qualities,  rare  and  valuable,  squan- 
dered away  without  any  publick  utility.  But 
when  a  gentleman  with  great  visible  emoluments 
abandons  the  party  in  which  he  has  long  acted, 
and  tells  you,  it  is  because  he  proceeds  ui>on  his 
own  judgment ;  that  he  acts  on  the  merits  of  the 
several  measures  as  tliey  arise;  and  that  he  is 
obliged  to  follow  his  own  conscience,  and  not  that 
of  others  ;  he  gives  reasons  which  it  is  impossible 
to  controvert,  and  discovers  a  character  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake.  What  shall  wc  tliink  of 
him  who  never  differed  from  a  certain  set  of  men 
until  the  moment  they  lost  their  power,  and  who 
never  agreed  with  them  in  a  single  instance  after- 
wards ?  Would  not  such  a  coincidence  of  interest 
and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate  ?  Would  ic  not  be 
an  extraordinary  cast  upon  the  dice,  that  a  man*s 
connexions  should  degenerate  into  faction,  pre- 
cisely at  the  critical  moment  when  they  lose  their 
power,  or  he  accepts  a  place  ?  When  people  desert 
their  connexions,  the  desertion  is  a  manifest /ac/, 
upon  which  a  direct  simple  issue  lies,  triable  by 
plain  men.  Whether  a  measure  of  government  be 
right  or  wrong,  is  no  matter  of  fact,  but  a  mere 
affair  of  opinion,  on  which  men  may,  as  they  do, 
dispute  and  wrangle  without  end.  But  whether 
the  individual  thinks  the  measure  right  or  wrong, 
is  a  point  at  still  a  greater  distance  from  the  reach 
of  all  human  decision.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  judgment  of 
their  conduct  on  overt-acts,  cognizable  in  any 
ordinary  court,  but  upon  such  matter  as  can  be 
triable  only  in  that  secret  tribunal,  where  they 
are  sure  of  being  heard  with  favour,  or  where  at 
worst  the  sentence  will  be  only  private  whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  wish  to  find  no  sub- 
stance in  a  doctrine  which  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy all  test  of  character  as  deduced  from  con- 
duct. He  \rill  therefore  excuse  my  adding  some- 
thing more,  towards  the  further  clearing  up  a 
point,  which  tlie  great  convenience  of  obscurity 
to  dishonesty  has  been  able  to  cover  with  some 
degree  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  con- 
nexion, these  politicians  suppose  it  a  necessary 
incident  to  it,  that  you  are  blindly  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direct  opposition 
to  your  own  clear  ideas ;  a  degree  of  servitude  tliat 
no  wortliy  man  could  bear  the  thought  of  submit- 
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ting  to ;  and  such  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions  (ex- 
cept some  court  factions)  ever  could  be  so  sense- 
lessly t3rTannical  as  to  impose.  Men  thinking  freely, 
will,  in  particular  instances,  think  differently.  But 
still  as  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  publick  business  are  related  to,  or 
dependent  on,  some  great,  leading,  general  prin- 
ciples in  government,  a  man  must  be  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  the  choice  of  his  political  company  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  them  at  least  nine  times  in  ten. 
If  he  does  not  concur  in  these  general  principles 
upon  which  the  party  is  founded,  and  which  ne- 
cessarily draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their  application, 
he  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have  chosen  some 
otlier,  more  conformable  to  his  opinions.  When 
the  question  is  in  its  nature  doubtful,  or  not  very 
material,  the  modesty  which  becomes  an  individual, 
and  (in  spite  of  our  court  moralists)  that  partiality 
which  becomes  a  well-chosen  friendship,  will  fre- 
quently bring  on  an  acquiescence  in  the  general 
sentiment.  Thus  the  disagreement  will  naturally 
be  rare  ;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  indulge  freedom, 
without  violating  concord,  or  disturbing  arrange- 
ment. And  this  is  all  that  ever  was  required  for 
a  character  of  the  greatest  uniformity  and  steadi- 
ness in  connexion.  How  men  can  proceed  with- 
out any  connexion  at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. Of  what  sort  of  materials  must  that 
man  be  made,  how  must  he  be  tempered  and  put 
together,  who  can  sit  whole  years  in  parliament, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
amidst  the  storm  of  such  tempestuous  passions, 
in  the  sharp  conflict  of  so  many  wits,  and  tempers, 
and  characters,  in  the  agitation  of  such  mighty 
questions,  in  the  discussion  of  such  vast  and 
ponderous  interests,  without  seeing  any  one  sort 
of  men,  whose  character,  conduct,  or  disposition, 
vould  lead  him  to  associate  himself  with  them, 
to  aid  and  be  aided,  in  any  one  system  of  publick 
utility  ? 

I  remember  an  old  scholastick  aphorism,  which 
says,  **  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached 
from  others,  must  be  either  an  angel  or  a  devil." 
When  I  see  in  any  of  these  detach^  gentlemen  of 
our  times  the  angelick  purity,  power,  and  bene- 
ficence, I  shall  admit  them  to  be  angels.  In  the 
mean  time  we  are  bom  only  to  be  men.  We  shall 
do  enough  if  we  form  ourselves  to  be  good  ones. 
It  is  therefore  our  business  carefully  to  cultivate  in 
our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  most  perfect  vigour  and 
maturitv,  every  sort  of  generous  and  honest  feeling 
that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  dispo- 
sitions that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  service 
and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth;  so  to  be 
patriots,  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To 
cultivate  friendships,  and  to  incur  enmities.  To 
have  both  strong,  but  both  selected  :  in  the  one, 
to  be  placable;  in  the  other,  immovable.  To 
model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and  our  situa- 
tion. To  be  fully  persuaded,  that  all  virtue  which 
is  impracticable  is  spurious ;  and  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  course  which 
leads  us  to  act  with  effect  and  energy,  than  to 
loiter  out  our  days  without  blame  and  without  use. 


Publick  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy ; 
he  trespasses  against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upon 
his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  the 
enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.     It  ii 
not  every  conjuncture  which  calls  with  equal  force 
upon  the  activity  of  honest  men ;  but  critical  exi- 
gencies now  and  then  arise ;  and  I  am  mistaken, 
if  this  be  not  one  of  them.     Men  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  honest  combination  ;  but  they  may  see 
it  when  it  is  too  late.    They  may  embody,  when 
it  will  be  ruinous  to  themselves,  and  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  country ;  when,  for  want  of  such  a 
timely  union  as  may  enable  them  to  oppose  in 
favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  siae,  thej 
may  at  length  find  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  conspiring,  instead  of  consulting.     The  law, 
for  which  they  stand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  its  bitterest  enemies ;  and  they  will  be 
cast,  at  length,  into  that  miserable  alternative, 
between  slavery  and  civil  confusion,  which  no 
good  man  can  look  upon  without  horrour;  an 
alternative  in  which  it  is  impossible  he  should 
take  either  part,  with  a  conscience  perfectly  at 
repose.     To  keep  tliat  situation  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse at  the  utmost  distance  is,  therefore,  our 
first  obligation.     Early  activity  may  prevent  late 
and  fruitless  violence.     As  yet  we  work  in  the 
light.     The  scheme  of  the  enemies  of  pubhck  tran- 
quillity has  disarranged,  it  has  not  destroyed  us. 

If  the  reader  believes  diat  there  really  exists  such 
a  faction  as  I  have  described ;  a  faction  ruling 
by  the  private  inclinations  of  a  court,  against  the 
general  sense  of  the  people ;  and  that  this  faction, 
whilst  it  pursues  a  scheme  for  undermining  all  the 
foundations  of  our  freedom,  weakens  (for  the  pre- 
sent at  least)  all  the  powers  of  executory  govern- 
ment, rendering  us  abroad  contemptible,  and  at 
home  distracted ;  he  will  believe  also,  that  nothing 
but  a  firm  combination  of  publick  men  against  this 
body,  and  that,  too,  supported  by  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  people  at  large,  can  possibly  get  the 
better  of  it.    The  people  will  see  the  necessity  of 
restoring  publick  men  to  an  attention  to  the  pub- 
lick opinion,  and  of  restoring  the  constitution  to 
its  original  principles.     Above  all,  they  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  house  of  commons  from  as- 
suming a  character  which  does  not  belong  to  it 
They  will  endeavour  to  keep  that  house,  for  its 
existence,  for  its  powers,  and  its  privileges,  as 
independent  of  every  other,  and  as  dependent 
upon  themselves,  as  possible.    This  servitude  is 
to  a  house  of  commons  (like  obedience  to  the 
divine  law)  "  perfect  freedom."     For  if  they  once 
quit  this  natural,  rational,  and  liberal  obedience, 
having  deserted  the  only  proper  foundation  of  their 
power,  they  must  seek  a  support  in  an  abject  and 
unnatural  dependence  somewhere  else.     When, 
through  the  medium  of  this  just  connexion  with 
their  constituents,  the  genuine  dignity  of  the  house 
of  commons  is  restored,  it  will  begin  to  think  of 
casting  from  it,  with  scorn,  as  badges  of  servility, 
all  tlie  false  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with  which 
it  has  been,  for  some  time,  disgraced.     It  will 
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begin  to  think  of  its  old  office  of  Controul.  It 
will  not  sufier  that  last  of  evils  to  predominate' 
in  the  country ;  men  without  popular  confidence, 
publick  opinion,  natural  connexion,  or  mutual 
trust,  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  government. 
When  they  have  learned  this  lesson  themselves, 
tliey  will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  court, 
that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  prince  to  have 
but  one  administration ;  and  that  one  composed 
of  those  who  recommend  themselves  to  their  sove- 
reign through  the  opinion  of  their  country,  and 
not  by  their  obsequiousness  to  a  favourite.  Such 
men  will  serve  their  sovereign  with  affection  and 
fidelity ;  because  his  choice  of  them,  upon  such 
principles,  is  a  compliment  to  their  virtue.    They 


will  be  able  to  serve  him  effectually ;  because  they 
will  add  the  weight  of  the  country  to  the  force  of 
the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to  serve 
their  king  with  dignity ;  because  they  will  never 
abuse  his  name  to  the  gratification  of  Uieir  private 
spleen  or  avarice.  This,  with  allowances  for 
human  frailty,  may  probably  be  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  ministry,  which  thinks  itself  account- 
able to  the  house  of  commons ;  when  the  house  of 
commons  thinks  itself  accountable  to  its  consti- 
tuents. If  other  ideas  should  prevail,  things  must 
remain  in  their  present  confusion  ;  until  they  are 
hurried  into  all  the  rage  of  civil  violence ;  or  until 
they  sink  into  the  dead  repose  of  despotism. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  speech  has  been  much  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  and  the  desire  of  having  it 
printed  was  last  summer  very  general .  The  means 
of  gratifying  the  publick  curiosity  were  obligingly 
furnished  from  the  notes  of  some  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  last  parliament. 

This  piece  has  been  for  some  months  ready  for 
the  press.  But  a  delicacy,  possibly  over-scrupu- 
lous, has  delayed  the  publication  to  this  time. 
The  friends  of  administration  have  been  used  to 
attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  their 
measures  in  America  to  the  writings  published  in 
England.  The  editor  of  this  speech  kept  it  back, 
until  all  the  measures  of  government  have  had 
their  full  operation,  and  can  be  no  longer  affected, 
if  ever  they  could  have  been  affected,  by  any 
publication. 


Most  readers  will  recollect  the  uncommon  pains 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  of  the  last 
parliament,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  course  of 
it,  to  asperse  the  characters,  and  decry  the  mea- 
sures, of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  friends  to 
America ;  in  order  to  weaken  the  effect  of  their 
opposition  to  the  acts  of  rigour  then  preparing 
against  the  colonies.  The  speech  contains  a  fiiU 
refutation  of  the  charges  against  that  party  with 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  sdl  along  acted.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  effects  of  all 
the  schemes  which  have  been  successively  adopted 
in  the  government  of  the  plantations.  The  sub- 
ject is  interesting;  the  matters  of  information 
various,  and  important;  and  the  publication  at 
this  time,  the  editor  hopes,  will  not  be  thought 
unseasonable. 


SPEECH,   &c. 


During  the  last  session  of  the  last  Parliament, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller, 
member  for  Rye,  mside  the  following  motion  ; 
That  an  act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  majesty,  intituled,  **  An  act  for 
**  grantmg  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
'^  and  plantations  in  America ;  for  allowing  a 
**  drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs  upon  the  ex- 
**  portation  from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
*^  nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or 
*'  plantations ;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks 
*^  payable  on  china  earthen  ware  exported  to 
"  America  ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
**  the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said 
**  colonies  and  plantations ;"   might  be  read. 

And  the  same  being  read  accordingly ;  he 
moved,  **  That  this  house   will,  upon  Uiis  day 

*  Charles  Wolflran  Cornwall,  Esq.  lately  appointed  one  of  the 


'' sevennight,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
"  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
**  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  weight  upon  tea,  payable 
^*  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Amenca,  im- 
**  posed  by  the  said  act  ?  and  also  the  appropria- 
"  tion  of  the  said  duty." 

On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and  interesting 
debate  arose,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  as  follows: 

Sir, 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman*  who 
spoke  last,  that  this  subject  is  not  new  in  this 
house.  Very  disagreeably  to  this  house,  very  un- 
fortunately to  this  nation,  and  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  whole  empire,  no  topick  has  been 
more  familiar  to  us.  For  nine  long  years,  session 
after  session,  we  have  been  lashed  round  and  round 
lords  of  the  treasury. 
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this  miserable  circle  of  occasional  arguments  and 
temporary  expedients.  1  am  sure  our  heads  must 
turn,  and  our  stomachs  nauseate  with  them.  We 
have  had  them  in  every  shape  ;  we  have  looked  at 
them  in  every  point  of  view.  Invention  is  ex- 
hausted ;  reason  is  fatigued  ;  experience  has  given 
judgment ;  but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  conquer^. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  en- 
deavour more  to  diversify  the  form  of  this  disgust- 
ing argument.  He  has  thrown  out  a  speech  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  challenges.  Challenges 
are  serious  things ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  prudence 
as  well  as  resolution,  I  dare  say  he  has  very  well 
weighed  those  challenges  before  he  delivered 
them.  I  had  long  the  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same 
side  of  the  house,  and  to  agree  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  on  all  the  American  questions.  My 
sentiments,  I  am  sure,  are  well  known  to  him ; 
and  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his.  Though  I  find  myself  mistaken,  he  will 
still  permit  me  to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friendship ;  he  will  permit  me  to  apply  myself  to 
the  house  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority ; 
and,  on  the  various  grounds  he  has  measured  out, 
to  submit  to  you  the  poor  opinions  which  I  have 
formed  upon  a  matter  of  importance  enough  to 
demand  the  fullest  consideration  I  could  bestow 
upon  it. 

He  has  stated  to  the  house  two  grounds  of  de- 
liberation ;  one  narrow  and  simple,  and  merely 
confined  to  the  question  on  your  paper :  the  other 
more  large  and  more  complicated;  comprehending 
the  whole  series  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
with  r^ard  to  America,  their  causes,  and  their 
consequences.  With  regard  to  the  latter  ground, 
he  states  it  as  useless,  and  thinks  it  may  be  even 
dangerous,  to  enter  into  so  extensive  a  field  of  en- 
quiry. Yet,  to  my  surprise,  he  had  hardly  laid 
down  this  restrictive  proposition,  to  which  his  au- 
thority would  have  given  so  much  weight,  when 
directly,  and  with  the  same  authority,  he  condemns 
it ;  and  declares  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  most  ample  historical  detail.  His  zeal 
has  thrown  him  a  little  out  of  his  usual  accuracy. 
In  this  perplexity  what  shall  we  do.  Sir,  who  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  law  he  gives  us  ?  He  has 
reprobated  in  one  part  of  his  speech  the  rule  he 
haid  laid  down  for  debate  in  the  other ;  and,  after 
narrowing  the  ground  for  all  those  who  are  to 
speak  after  him,  he  takes  an  excursion  himself,  as 
unbounded  as  Uie  subject  and  the  extent  of  his 
great  abilities. 

Sir,  when  I  cannot  obey  all  his  laws,  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  such  of 
them  as  have  the  sanction  of  his  example ;  and  to 
stick  to  that  rule,  which,  though  not  consistent 
with  the  other,  is  the  most  rational.  He  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  when  he  took  the  matter  largely. 
I  caDDoi  prevail  on  myself  to  agree  with  him  in 
his  censure  of  his  own  conduct.     It  is  not,  he  will 

B've  me  leave  to  say,  either  useless  or  dangerous, 
e  asserts^  that  retrospect  is  not  wise ;  and  the 
proper,  the  only  proper,  subject  of  enquiry,  is 
**  not  how  we  got  mto  this  difficulty,  but  how  we 


"  are  to  get  out  of  it."  In  other  words,  we  are, 
according  to  him,  to  consult  our  invention,  and  to 
reject  our  experience.  The  mode  of  deliberation 
he  recommends  is  diametrically  opposite  to  every 
rule  of  reason,  and  every  principle  of  good  sense 
established  amongst  mankind.  For,  that  sense 
and  that  reason,  I  have  always  understood,  abso- 
lutely to  prescribe,  whenever  we  are  involved  in 
difficulties  from  the  measures  we  have  pursued, 
that  we  should  take  a  strict  review  of  those  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  correct  our  errours,  if  they  should 
be  corrigible  ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniform- 
ity in  mischief,  and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being 
repeatedly  caught  in  the  same  snare. 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  historical  discussion,  without  the  least 
management  for  men  or  measures,  further  than 
as  they  shall  seem  to  me  to  deserve  it.  But  before 
I  go  into  that  large  consideration,  because  I  would 
omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  house  satisfaction, 
I  wish  to  tread  the  narrow  ground  to  which  alone 
the  ho^iourable  gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  us. 

He  desires  to  know,  whether,  if  we  were  to 
repeal  this  tax,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  the 
Americans  would  not  take  post  on  this  concession, 
in  order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the  next  body  of 
taxes  ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do  now 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  ?  Sir,  I  can  give 
no  security  on  this  subject.  But  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can,  and  all  that  can  be  fairly  demanded.  To 
the  experience  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
reprobates  in  one  instant,  and  reverts  to  in  the 
next ;  to  that  experience,  without  the  least  waver- 
ing or  hesitation  on  my  part,  I  steadily  appeal ; 
and  would  to  God  there  was  no  other  arbiter  to 
decide  on  the  vote  with  which  the  house  is  to  con- 
clude this  day. 

When  parliament  repealed  the  stamp  act  in  the 
year  1766,  I  affirm,  first,  that  the  Americans  did 
not  in  consequence  of  this  measure  call  upon  you 
to  give  up  the  former  parliamentary  revenue  which 
subsisted  in  that  country ;  or  even  any  one  of  the 
articles  which  compose  it.  I  affirm  also,  that  when, 
departing  from  the  maxims  of  that  repeal,  you 
revived  Uie  scheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled 
the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  new  jealousy,  and 
all  sorts  of  apprehensions,  then  it  was  that  they 

Suarrelled  with  the  old  taxes,  as  well  as  the  new  ; 
len  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  questioned 
all  the  parts  of  your  legislative  power  ;  and  by  the 
battery  of  such  questions  have  shaken  the  solid 
structure  of  this  empire  to  its  deepest  foundations. 
Of  those  two  propositions  I  shall,  before  I  have 
done,  give  such  convincing,  such  damning  proof, 
that  however  the  contrary  may  be  whispered  in 
circles,  or  bawled  in  newspapers,  they  never  more 
will  dare  to  raise  their  voices  in  this  house.  I 
speak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  reason  for  it. 
The  ministers  are  with  me.  They  at  least  are  con- 
vinced that  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  not, 
and  that  no  repeal  can  have,  the  consequences 
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which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  defends  their 
measures  is  so  much  alarmed  at.  To  their  con- 
duct I  refer  him  for  a  conclusive  answer  to  this 
objection.  I  carry  my  proof  irresistibly  into  the 
very  body  of  both  ministry  and  parliament ;  not 
on  any  general  reasoning  growing  out  of  collateral 
matter,  but  on  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's ministerial  friends  on  the  new  revenue 
itself. 

The  act  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duty, 
sets  forth  in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
raise  a  revenue  m  America,  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  government  there,  as  well  as  for  purposes  still 
more  extensive.  To  diis  support  the  act  assigns 
six  branches  of  duties.  About  two  years  after  this 
act  passed,  the  ministry,  I  mean  the  present 
ministry,  thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  five  of  the 
duties,  and  to  leave  (for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves)  only  the  sixth  standing.  Suppose 
any  person,  at  the  time  of  that  repeal,  had  thus  ad- 
dressed the  minister,*  ''  Condemning,  as  you  do, 
**  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  why  do  you  venture 
**  to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and 
**  painters  colours?  Let  your  pretence  for  the 
**  repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you  not  thoroughly 
"  convinced,  that  your  concessions  will  produce, 
**  not  satisfaction,  but  insolence,  in  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  that  the  giving  up  these  taxes  will 
necessitate  the  giving  up  of  all  the  rest  ?"  This 
objection  was  as  palpable  then  as  it  is  now ;  and 
it  was  as  good  for  preserving  the  five  duties  as  for 
retaining  the  sixth.  Besides,  the  minister  will  re- 
collect, that  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  but 
just  preceded  his  repeal ;  and  the  ill  policy  of  that 
measure,  (had  it  been  so  impolitick  as  it  has  been 
represented,)  and  the  mischiefs  it  produced,  were 
quite  recent.  Upon  the  principles  therefore  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
minister  himself,  the  minister  has  nothing  at  all  to 
answer.  He  stands  condemned  by  himself,  and 
by  all  his  associates  old  and  new,  as  a  destroyer, 
in  the  first  trust  of  finance,  of  the  revenues ;  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  honour,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
dignity  of  his  country. 

Most  men,  especially  great  men,  do  not  always 
know  their  well-wishers.  I  come  to  rescue  that 
noble  lord  out  of  the  hands  of  those  he  calls  his 
friends ;  and  even  out  of  his  own.  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  he  is  denied  at  home.  He  has  not  been 
this  wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew  that  a 
repeal  had  no  tendency  to  produce  the  mischiefs 
which  give  so  much  alarm  to  his  honourable  friend. 
His  work  was  not  bad  in  its  principle,  but  imper- 
fect in  its  execution;  and  the  motion  on  your 
paper  presses  him  only  to  complete  a  proper  plan, 
which,  by  some  unfortunate  and  unaccountable 
errour,  he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  hope, Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  satisfied  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  ministry  on  their  own  favourite 
act,  that  his  fears  from  a  repeal  are  groundless.  If 
he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the  noble  lord  who  sits 

*  Lord  North,  ttien  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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by  him,  to  settle  the  matter,  as  well  as  they  can, 
together;  for  if  the  repeal  of  American  taxes 
destroys  all  our  government  in  America — He  ii 
the  man  ! — and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealen, 
because  he  is  the  last. 

But  I  hear  it  rung  continually  in  my  ears,  mm 
and  formerly, — **  the  preamble !  what  will  becone 
**  of  the  preamble,  if  you  repeal  this  tax  ?" — I  ui 
sorry  to  be  compelled  so  often  to  expose  the  cala- 
mities and  disgraces  of  parliament.  The  preamble 
of  this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands,  has  the  lie 
direct  given  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  of  ^ 
act ;  if  diat  can  be  called  provisionary  which  maktt 
no  provision.  I  should  b^  afiraid  to  express  myself 
in  tnis  manner,  especially  in  the  face  of  such  t 
formidable  array  of  ability  as  is  now  drawn  up 
before  me,  composed  of  the  ancient  household 
troops  of  that  side  of  the  house,  and  the  new 
recruits  from  this,  if  the  matter  were  not  clear  and 
indisputable.  Nothing  but  truth  could  give  ae 
this  firmness  ;  but  plain  truth  and  clear  evidence 
can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability.  Tlie  clerk  w9 
be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  tlie  act,  and  to  read  iSm 
favourite  preamble : 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  skouU 
be  raised  in  your  majesty*  s  dominions  in  Ameriett 
for  making  a  more  certain  and  adequate  jmwtiiM 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  support  of  civil  government,  tn  siuk 
provinces  where  it  shall  be  found  necessary  ;  aai 
towards  further  defraying  the  expences  o/*  defend- 
ing, protecting,  and  securing  the  said  dominiom. 

You  have  heard  this  pompous  performance. 
Now  where  is  the  revenue  which  is  to  do  all  theie 
mighty  things  ?  Five  sixths  repealed — abandoned 
— sunk — gone — lost  for  ever.  Does  the  poor 
solitary  tea  duty  support  the  purposes  of  this  pre- 
amble ?  Is  not  the  supply  there  stated  as  effectuaOj 
abandoned  as  if  tlie  tea  duty  had  perished  in  the 
general  wreck  ?  Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precioM 
mockery — a  preamble  without  an  act— taxes  grant- 
ed in  order  to  be  repealed — and  tlie  reasons  of  the 
gT^nt  still  carefully  kept  up !  This  is  raising  a  re- 
venue in  America !  This  is  preserving  dignity  h 
England !  If  you  repeal  this  tax  in  compliance  widi 
the  motion,  I  readily  admit  that  you  lose  this  hk 
preamble.  Estimate  your  loss  in  it.  The  object 
of  tlie  act  is  gone  already ;  and  all  you  suffer  ii 
the  purging  the  statute-book  of  the  opprobiioB 
of  an  empty,  absurd,  and  false  recital. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,  that  the  five 
taxes  were  repealed  on  commercial  principles.  Il 
is  80  said  in  the  paper  in  my  hand ;  f  a  paper  whidi 
I  constantly  carry  about ;  which  I  have  often  used, 
and  shall  often  use  again.  What  is  got  by  thif 
paltry  pretence  of  commercial  principles  I  knoi 
not;  for,  if  your  government  in  America  isde* 
stroyed  by  the  repeal  of  taxes,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence upon  what  ideas  the  repeal  is  grounded 
Repeal  tnis  tax  too  upon  commercial  principles! 
you  please.  These  principles  will  serve  as  well  noi 
as  they  did  formerly.     But  you  know  that,  eithei 

colonies,  concerning  the  repeal  of  aome  of  the  datictlaid  iathi 
act  of  1767. 
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your  objection  to  a  repeal  from  these  supposed 
consequences  has  no  vahdity,  or  that  this  pretence 
never  could  remove  it.  This  commercial  motive 
never  was  believed  by  any  man,  either  in  America, 
which  this  letter  is  meant  to  soothe,  or  in  England, 
which  it  is  meant  to  deceive.  It  was  impossible  it 
should.  Because  every  man,  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  the  detail  of  commerce,  must  know,  that 
several  of  the  articles,  on  which  the  tax  was  re- 
pealed, were  fitter  objects  of  duties  than  almost 
any  other  articles  that  could  possibly  be  chosen ; 
wiuout  comparison  more  so  than  the  tea  that  was 
left  taxed  ;  as  infinitely  less  liable  to  be  eluded  by 
contraband.  The  tax  upon  red  and  white  lead 
was  of  this  nature.  You  have,  in  this  kingdom,  an 
advantage  in  lead,  that  amounts  to  a  monopoly. 
When  you  find  yourself  in  this  situation  of  ad- 
vantage, you  sometimes  venture  to  tax  even  your 
own  export.  You  did  so  soon  after  the  last 
war ;  when,  upon  this  principle,  you  ventured  to 
impose  a  duty  on  coals.  In  all  the  articles  of 
American  contraband  trade,  who  ever  heard  of  the 
smuggling  of  red  lead  and  white  lead  ?  You  might, 
therefore,  well  enough,  without  danger  of  contra- 
band, and  without  injury  to  commerce,  (if  this 
were  the  whole  consideration,)  have  taxed  these 
commodities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  glass. 
Besides,  some  of  the  things  taxed  were  so  trivial, 
that  the  loss  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  their 
utter  annihilation  out  of  American  commerce, 
would  have  been  comparatively  as  nothing.  But 
is  the  article  of  tea  such  an  object  in  the  trade  of 
England,  as  not  to  be  felt,  or  felt  but  slightly,  like 
white  lead  and  red  lead,  and  painters  colours? 
Tea  is  an  object  of  far  other  importance.  Tea  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  object,  taking  it  with 
its  necessary  connexions,  of  any  in  the  mighty 
circle  of  our  commerce.  If  commercial  principles 
had  been  the  true  motives  to  the  repeal,  or  had 
they  been  at  all  attended  to,  tea  would  have  been 
the  last  article  we  should  have  left  taxed  for  a 
subject  of  controversy. 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration ;  but 
nothing  in  the  world  can  read  so  awful  and  so 
instructive  a  lesson,  as  tlie  conduct  of  ministry  in 
this  business,  upon  the  mischief  of  not  having  large 
and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of  great 
affairs.  Never  have  the  servants  of  the  state  looked 
at  the  whole  of  your  complicated  interests  in  one 
connected  view.  Tliey  have  taken  tilings  by  bits 
and  scraps,  some  at  one  time  and  one  pretence,  and 
some  at  another,  just  as  they  pressed,  without  any 
sort  of  regard  to  their  relations  or  dependencies. 
They  never  had  any  kind  of  system,  right  or 
wrong ;  but  only  invented  occasionally  some  mi- 
serable tale  for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak 
out  of  difficulties,  into  which  they  hai  proudly 
strutted.  And  they  were  put  to  all  these  shifts 
and  devices,  full  of  meanness  and  full  of  mischief, 
in  order  to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  repeal  of  an  act, 
which  they  had  not  the  generous  courage,  when 
they  found  and  felt  their  errour,  honourably  and 
fairly  to  disclaim.  By  such  management,  by  the 
irresistible  operation  of  feeble  councils,  so  paltry  a 


sum  as  three-pence  in  the  eyes  of  a  financier,  so 
insignificant  an  article  as  tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  phi- 
losopher, have  shaken  the  pillars  of  a  commercial 
empire  that  circled  the  whole  globe. 

Do  you  forget  that,  in  the  very  last  year,  you 
stood  on  the  precipice  of  general  bankruptcy  ? 
Your  danger  was  indeed  great.  You  were  dis- 
tressed in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  ; 
and  you  well  know  what  sort  of  things  are  involved 
in  the  comprehensive  energy  of  that  significant 
appellation,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  enlarge  to 
you  on  that  danger,  which  you  thought  proper 
yourselves  to  aggravate,  ana  to  display  to  the 
world  with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declama- 
tion. The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades, 
and  the  possession  of  imperial  revenues,  had 
brought  you  to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin. 
Such  was  your  representation — such,  in  some  mea- 
sure, was  your  case.  The  vent  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  commodity,  now  locked  up  by  the 
operation  of  an  injudicious  tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  company,  would  have  prevented 
all  this  distress,  and  all  that  series  of  desperate 
measures  which  you  thought  yourselves  obliged  to 
take  in  consequence  of  it.  America  would  have 
furnished  that  vent,  which  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  furnish  but  America  ;  where  tea  is  next 
to  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  where  the  demand 
grows  upon  the  supply.  I  hope  our  dear-bought 
East  India  committees  have  done  us  at  least  so 
much  good,  as  to  let  us  know,  that,  without  a 
more  extensive  sale  of  that  article,  our  East  India 
revenues  and  acquisitions  can  have  no  certain 
connexion  with  this  country.  It  is  through  the 
American  trade  of  tea  that  your  East  India  con- 

Suests  are  to  be  prevented  from  crushing  you  with 
leir  burthen.  They  are  ponderous  indeed  :  and 
they  must  have  that  great  country  to  lean  upon, 
or  they  tumble  upon  your  head.  It  is  the  same 
folly  that  has  lost  you  at  once  the  benefit  of  the 
west  and  of  the  east.  This  folly  has  thrown  open 
folding-doors  to  contraband;  and  will  be  the 
means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  your 
colonies  to  every  nation  but  yourselves.  Never 
did  a  people  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words 
of  a  preamble.  It  must  be  given  up.  For  on 
what  principle  does  it  stand?  This  famous  re- 
venue stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate,  as  a 
description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the 
comprehensive  (but  too  comprehensive)  vocabulary 
of  finance — a  preambulary  tax.  It  is  indeed  a  tax 
of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax  of  disputa- 
tion, a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for  any  thing 
but  benefit  to  the  imposers,  or  satisfaction  to  the 
subject. 

Well !  but  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will  force 
the  colonists  to  take  the  teas.  You  will  force 
them  ?  Has  seven  years  struggle  been  yet  able  to 
force  them  ?  O  but  it  seems  "we  are  in  the  right. 
**  — The  tax  is  trifling — in  effect  it  is  rather  an  ex- 
"  oneration  than  an  imposition  ;  three-fourths  of 
**  the  duty  formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to 
**  America  is  taken  off;  the  place  of  collection  is 
"  only  shifted  ;  instead  of  the  retention  of  a  shil- 
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"  ling  from  the  draw-back  here,  it  is  three-pence 
**  custom  paid  in  America."  All  this,  Sir,  is 
very  true.  But  this  is  the  very  folly  and  mischief 
of  die  act.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  know 
that  you  have  deliberately  thrown  away  a  large 
duty  which  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your 
hands,  for  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three- 
fourths  less,  through  every  hazard,  through  cer- 
tain litigation,  and  possibly  through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper 
and  glass,  imposed  by  the  same  act,  was  exactly  in 
the  same  spirit.  There  are  heavy  excises  on  those 
articles  when  used  in  England.  On  export,  these 
excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead  of  withhold- 
ing the  draw-back,  which  might  have  been  done, 
with  ease,  without  charge,  without  possibility  of 
smuggling ;  and  instead  of  applying  the  money 
(money  already  in  your  hands)  according  to  your 
pleasure,  you  began  your  operations  in  6nance  by 
flinging  away  your  revenue;  you  allowed  the  whole 
draw-back  on  export,  and  then  you  charged  the 
duty,  (which  you  had  before  discharged,)  payable 
in  the  colonies ;  where  it  is  certain  the  collection 
would  devour  it  to  the  bone,  if  any  revenue  were 
ever  suffered  to  be  collected  at  all.  One  spirit 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole  mass. 

Could  any  thing  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm 
to  America,  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain 
high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your  most  certain 
revenues  and  your  clearest  interests,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  insulting  your  colonies  ?  No  man  ever 
doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea  could  bear  an 
imposition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity 
will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when 
the  general  feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and  two 
millions  of  people  are  resolved  not  to  pay.  The 
feelings  of  the  colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings 
of  Great  Britain.  Theirs  were  formerly  the  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon  for  the 
payment  of  twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty 
shillings  have  mined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune? 
No  !  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on 
the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made 
him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of 
which  you  are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the 
duty,  that  the  Americans  are  unable  and  unwilling 
to  bear. 

It  is  then,  Sir,  upon  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issue.  It  is 
a  principle  of  political  expediency.  Your  act  of 
1767  asserts,  tliat  it  is  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America  ;  your  act  of  1769,  which  takes  away 
that  revenue,  contradicts  the  act  of  1767  ;  and, 
by  something  much  stronger  than  words,  asserts, 
that  it  is  not  expedient.  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
your  wisdom  to  persist  in  a  solemn  parliamentary 
declaration  of  the  expediency  of  any  object,  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  you  make  no  sort  of  pro- 
vision. And  pray,  Sir,  let  not  this  circumstance 
escape  you  ;  it  is  very  material ;  that  the  preamble 
of  this  act,  which  we  wish  to  repeal,  is  not  declara- 
tory of  right,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  argue 
it ;  it  is  only  a  recital  of  the  expediency  of  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  a  right  supposed  already  to  have 


been  asserted ;  an  exercise  you  are  now  conteod- 
ing  for  by  ways  and  means,  which  you  confess, 
though  they  were  obeyed,  to  be  utterly  insufficieDt 
for  their  purpose.  You  are  therefore  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  awkward  situation  of  lighting  for  a 
phantom ;  a  quiddity ;  a  thing  that  wants,  not 
only  a  substance,  but  even  a  name ;  for  a  thing, 
which  is  neither  abstract  right,  nor  profitable  en- 
joyment. 

They  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to 
it.  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  this  dignity 
of  yours  is  a  terrible  incumbrance  to  you  ;  for  it 
has  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with  your  interest, 
your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  your  policy.  Shew 
the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  reason ;  shew  it 
to  be  common  sense  ;  shew  it  to  be  the  means  of 
attaining  some  useful  end ;  and  then  I  am  content 
to  allow  it  what  dignity  you  please.  But  what 
dignity  is  derived  from  tne  perseverance  m  ab- 
surdity, is  more  than  I  ever  could  discern.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  said  well — indeed,  b 
most  of  his  general  observations  I  agree  with  him 
— he  says,  that  this  subject  does  not  stand  as  it 
did  formerly.  Oh,  certainly  not !  Every  hoar 
you  continue  on  this  ill  chosen  ground,  your  diffi- 
culties thicken  on  you ;  and  therefore  my  condo- 
sion  is,  remove  from  a  bad  position  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  The  disgrace,  and  the  necessity  of 
yielding,  both  of  them,  grow  upon  you  every  hour 
of  your  delay. 

But  will  you  repeal  the  act,  says  the  honourable 
gentleman,  at  this  instant  when  America  is  in  open 
resistance  to  your  authority,  and  that  you  hate 

i'ust  revived  your  system  of  taxation  ?     He  thhib 
le  has  driven  us  into  a  comer.     But  thus  pent 
up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him ;  because  I  enter 
the  lists  supported  by  my  old  authority,  his  new 
friends,  the  ministers  themselves.   The  honourable 
gentleman  remembers,  that  about  five  years  ago 
as  great  disturbances  as  the  present  prevailed  in 
America  on   account  of  the   new  taxes.     The 
ministers  represented  these  disturbances  as  trea- 
sonable ;  and  this  house  thought  proper,  on  that 
representation,  to  make  a  famous  address  for  a 
revival,  and  for  a  new  application  of  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.    We  besought  the  king,  in  that  well- 
considered  address,  to  enquire  into  treasons,  and 
to  bring  the  supposed  traitors  from  America  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial.     His  majesty  was  pleased 
graciously  to  promise  a  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest.    All  the  attempts  from  this  side  of  the 
house  to  resist  these  violences,  and  to  bring  aboat 
a  repeal,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn.    An 
apprehension  of  the  very  consequences  now  stated 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  was  then  given  as 
a  reason  for  shutting  the  door  against  all  hope  of 
such  an  alteration.     And  so  strong  was  the  spirit 
for  supporting  the  new  taxes,  that  the  session 
concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  decla- 
ration.    After  stating  the  vigorous  measures  which 
had  been  pursued,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
proceeds : 

You  have  assured  me  of  your  firm  support  is 
the  prosecution  of  them.    Nothing^  in  my  apinioih 
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could  be  more  likely  to  enable  the  well  disposed 
among  my  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  worlds 
effectually  to  discourage  and  defeat  the  designs 
of  the  factious  and  seditious,  than  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature, 
in  maiDtaining  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  every 
part  of  my  dominions. 

After  this  no  man  dreamt  that  a  repeal  under 
this  ministry  could   possibly  take   place.      The 
honourable  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  the 
idea  was  utterly  exploded  by  those  who  sway  tlie 
house.     This  speech  was  made  on  the  ninth  day 
of  May,  1769.     Five  days  after  this  speech,  that 
b,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  publick 
circular  letter,  a  part  of  which  I  am  going  to  read 
to  you,  was  written  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies.     Afler  reciting  the 
substance  of  tlie  king*s  speech,  he  goes  on  tlius  : 
**  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assure  you,  notwith- 
**  standing  insinuations   to   the  contrary,  from 
**  men  with  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his 
**  majesty* s  present  administration  have  at  no  time 
"  entertained  a  design  to  propose  to  parliament 
"to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon  America,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  RAISING   A   REVENUE  ;    and 
that  it  is  at  present  their  intention  to  propose, 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  to  takeoff  the 
duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon 
"  consideration  of  such  duties  having  been  laid 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 
'^  These  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  sen- 
timents of  his  majesty's  present  servants  ;  and 
by  which  their  conduct  in  respect  to  America 
"has  been  governed.      And  his  majesty  relies 
upon  your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  such  an 
explanation  of  his  measures,  as  may  tend  to 
remove  the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Great 
**  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  and  to  re-establish 
"  that  mutual   confidence   and    affection    upon 
"  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  em- 
*'  pire  depend,** 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  canonical  book  of  ministerial 
scripture:  the  general  epistle  to  the  Americans. 
What  does  the  gentleman  say  to  it  ?  Here  a  repeal 
is  promised  ;  promised  without  condition  ;  and 
whde  your  authority  was  actually  resisted.  I  pass 
by  the  publick  promise  of  a  peer  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  taxes  by  this  house.  I  pass  by  the  use  of 
the  king's  name  in  a  matter  of  supply,  that  sacred 
aud  reserved  right  of  the  commons.  '  I  conceal 
the  ridiculous  figure  of  parliament,  hurling  its 
thunders  at  the  gigantick  rebellion  of  America ; 
md  then  five  days  after  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
those  assemblies  we  affected  to  despise ;  begging 
them,  by  the  intervention  of  our  ministerial  sureties, 
to  receive  our  submission,  and  heartily  promising 

•  A.  material  point  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Burke  in  this  speech,  viz. 
flh«  mmmmtr  in  wkith  ike  cowHneiU  received  ihU  rogal  atsuranee. 
The  sMemUy  of  Virginia,  in  their  address  in  answer  to  Lord 
Botetooit's  tpeedi.  express  themselves  thus :  "  We  will  not  Kuflbr 
**  oar  prijeBt  hopeSk  anslng  from  the  pleasin;;  prospect  your  Lord- 
**  drip  hath  so  kindiy  opened  and  displayed  to  us,  to  be  dashed  by 
**tbe  Dttter  refection  tliat  any/sfare  administration  will  entertain 
*  a  wish  to  depart  Ikora  that  plaa  which  aflbrds  the  surest  and 
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amendment.  These  might  liave  been  serious  mat- 
ters formerly ;  but  we  are  grown  wiser  than  our 
fathers.  Passing,  therefore,  from  the  constitutional 
consideration  to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  this 
letter  imply,  that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  is  an  abominable  project ; 
when  the  ministry  suppose  that  none  hvX  factious 
men,  and  with  seditious  views,  could  charge  them 
with  it  ?  does  not  this  letter  adopt  and  sanctify 
the  American  distinction  of  taxing  for  a  revenue  ? 
does  it  not  formally  reject  all  future  taxation  on 
that  principle  ?  does  it  not  state  the  ministerial  re- 
jection of  such  principle  of  taxation,  not  as  the  oc- 
casional, but  the  constant,  opinion  of  the  king's 
servants  ?  does  it  not  say,  (I  care  not  how  consist- 
ently,) but  does  it  not  say,  that  their  conduct  with 
regsurd  to  America  has  been  always  governed  by 
this  policy  ?  It  goes  a  great  deal  further.  Tliese 
excellent  and  trusty  servants  of  the  king,  justly 
fearful  lest  they  themselves  should  have  lost  all 
credit  with  the  world,  bring  out  the  image  of  their 
gracious  sovereign  from  the  inmost  and  most  sa- 
cred shrine,  and  they  pawn  him  as  a  security  for 
their  promises. — "  His  majesty  relies  on  your  pru- 
'^dence  and  fidelity  for  such  an  explanation  of  Ai« 
''  measures.'*  These  sentiments  of  the  minister, 
and  these  measures  of  his  majesty,  can  only  relate 
to  the  principle  and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  re- 
venue ;  and  accordingly  Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it 
as  such,  did,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  exact 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  endeavour  to  remove  the 
fears  of  the  Virginian  assembly,  lest  the  sentiments, 
which  it  seems  (unknown  to  the  world)  had  always 
been  those  of  the  ministers,  and  by  which  their 
conduct  in  respect  to  America  had  been  govern^ 
ed,  should  by  some  possible  revolution,  favourable 
to  wicked  American  taxes,  be  hereafter  counter- 
acted.    He  addresses  them  in  this  manner  : 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  present  administration  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to 
undo  what  the  present  ministers  shall  have  at- 
tempted  to  perform  ;  and  to  that  objection  I  can 
give  but  this  answer  ;  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion, 
that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to  you  will  certainly 
take  place ;  and  that  it  will  never  be  departed 
from  ;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  ever  to  abide 
by  it,  that  I  will  he  content  to  be  declared  infa^ 
mous,  if  I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
exert  every  power  with  which  I  either  am  or  ever 
shall  be  legally  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and 
maintain /or  the  continent  of  America  that  satis- 
faction which  I  have  been  authorized  to  promise 
this  day,  by  the  confidential  servants  of  our  gra- 
»cious  sovereign,  who  to  my  certain  knowledge 
rates  his  honour  so  high,  tliat  he  would  rather 
part  with  his  crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit.* 

"  most  permanent  foundation  of  publick  tranquillity  and  happi- 
"  ness  ••  No,  my  lord,  we  are  sure  onr  mott  graetou*  tovereign^  un- 
"  der  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  servants, 
"will  remain  Immutable  In  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
•'that  he  is  imcapuble  of  deceiving  hit  faUhful  eubjectg ;  and  we 
"  esteem  your  Lordship's  information  not  only  as  warranted,  but 
**  even  sanctified  hjf  the  rogal  word." 
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A  glorious  and  true  character ;  which  (since  we 
suffer  his  ministers  with  impunity  to  answer  for 
his  ideas  of  taxation)  we  ought  to  make  it  our 
business  to  enable -his  majesty  to  preserve  in  all 
its  lustre.  Let  him  have  character,  since  ours  is 
no  more !  Let  some  part  of  government  be  kept 
in  respect ! 

This  epistle  was  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hills- 
borough solely  ;  though  he  held  the  official  pen. 
It  was  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  upon  the  floor,* 
and  of  all  the  king's  then  ministers,  who  (with  I 
think  the  exception  of  two  only)  are  his  ministers 
at  this  hour. . .  The  very  6rst  news  that  a  British 
parliament  heard  of  what  it  was  to  do  with  the 
duties  which  it  had  given  and  granted  to  the  king, 
was  by  the  publication  of  the  votes  of  American 
assemblies.  It  was  in  America  that  your  resolu- 
tions were  pre-declared.  It  was  from  thence  that 
we  knew  to  a  certainty,  how  much  exactly,  and 
not  aj  scruple  more  or  less,  we  were  to  repeal. 
We  were  unworthy  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  our 
own  conduct.  The  assemblies  had  confidential 
communications  from  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants.  We  were  nothing  but  instruments.  Do 
you,  after  this,  wonder,  that  you  have  no  weight 
and  no  respect  in  the  colonies  ?  After  this,  are  you 
surprised,  that  parliament  is  every  day  and  every 
where  losing  (I  feel  it  with  sorrow,  I  utter  it  with 
reluctance)  tliat  reverential  affection,  which  so 
endearing  a  name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry 
with  it ;  that  you  are  obeyed  solely  from  respect  to 
the  bayonet ;  and  that  this  house,  the  ground  and 
pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself  held  up  only  by  the 
treacherous  under-pinning  and  clumsy  buttresses 
of  arbitrary  power  ? 

If  this  dignity,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
just  policy  and  common  sense,  had  been  consulted, 
there  was  a  time  for  preserving  it,  and  for  recon- 
ciling it  with  any  concession.  If  in  the  session  of 
1768,  that  session  of  idle  terrour  and  empty 
menaces,  you  had,  as  you  were  often  pressed  to  do, 
repealed  these  taxes ;  then  your  strong  operations 
would  have  come  justified  and  enforced,  in  case 
your  concessions  had  been  returned  by  outrages. 
But,  preposterously,  you  began  with  violence ;  and 
before  terrours  could  have  any  effect,  either  good 
or  bad,  your  ministers  immediately  begged  pai^on, 
and  promised  that  repeal  to  the  obstinate  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  had  refused  in  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  complying  British  parliament.  The  as- 
semblies, which  had  been  publickly  and  avowedly 
dissolved  for  their  contumacy,  are  called  together 
to  receive  your  submission.  Your  ministerial 
directors  blustered  like  tragick  tyrants  here  ;  and 
then  went  mumping  with  a  sore  leg  in  America, 
canting  and  whining,  and  complaining  of  faction,* 
which  represented  them  as  fiends  to  a  revenue 
from  the  colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  house 
will  hereafter  have  the  impudence  to  defend  Ame- 
rican taxes  in  the  name  ot  ministry.  The  moment 
thev  do,  with  this  letter  of  attorney  in  my  hand,  I 
will  tell  them,  in  the  authorized  terms,  they  are 
wretches,  *'  with  factious  and  seditious  views ;  ene- 

•  Lord  NorUi. 


''  mies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  mother 
''  country  and  the  colonies,"  and  subverters  ''  of 
'*  the  mutual  affection  and  con6dence  on  whidi 
''  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  empire  de- 
"  pend." 

After  this  letter,  the  question  is  no  more  oo 
propriety  or  dignity.  They  are  gone  already.  The 
faith  of  your  sovereign  is  pledged  for  the  political 
principle.  The  general  declaration  in  the  letter 
goes  to  the  whole  of  it.  You  must  therefine 
either  abandon  the  scbeme  of  taxing ;  or  joo 
must  send  the  ministers  tarred  and  feathered  to 
America,  who  dared  to  hold  out  the  royal  £uth  for 
a  renunciation  for  all  taxes  for  revenue.  Them 
you  must  punish,  or  this  faith  you  must  preserve. 
The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  white  leod, 
or  on  broken  gUiss,  or  atlas-ordinary,  or  dewif- 
fine,  or  blue  royal,  or  bastard,  or  foolscap, 
which  you  have  given  up ;  or  the  three-pence  on 
tea  which  you  retained.  The  letter  went  stamped 
with  the  publick  authority  of  this  kingdom.  The 
instructions  for  the  colony  government  go  under 
no  other  sanction ;  and  America  cannot  believe, 
and  will  not  obey  you,  if  you  do  not  preserve  this 
channel  of  communication  sacred.  You  are  now 
punishing  the  colonies  for  acting  on  distinctioiis, 
held  out  b;^  that  very  ministry  which  is  here 
shining  in  riches,  in  favour,  and  in  power;  and 
urging  the  punishment  of  the  very  offence  \a 
which  they  had  themselves  been  the  tempten. 

Sir,  if  reasons  respecting  simply  your  own  com- 
merce, wliich  is  your  own  convenience,  were  the 
sole  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  6ve  duties ;  why 
does  Lord  Hillsborough,  indisclaiming  in  the  name 
of  the  king  and  ministry  their  ever  having  had 
an  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  the 
means  ''  of  re-establishing  the  confidence  and 
"  affection  of  the  colonies  V*  Is  it  a  way  of  soothing 
others,  to  assure  them  that  you  will  take  good  care 
oi  yourself  ?  The  medium,  the  only  medium,  for 
regaining  their  affection  and  confidence,  is,  that 
you  will  take  off  something  oppressive  to  their 
minds.  Sir,  the  letter  strongly  enforces  that 
idea :  for  though  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  is  pro- 
mised on  commercial  principles,  yet  the  means  of 
counteracting  ''  the  insinuations  of  men  with  he- 
''  tious  and  seditious  views,"  is,  by  a  disclaimer 
of  the  intention  of  taxing  for  revenue,  as  a  con- 
stant invariable  sentiment  and  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  government  of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  floor,  not 
in  a  former  debate  to  be  sure,  (it  would  be  diisor- 
derly  to  refer  to  it,  I  suppose  I  read  it  somewhere,) 
but  the  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  conceive  how  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of 
man  to  impose  such  taxes  as  those  of  1767;  I 
mean  those  taxes  which  he  voted  for  imposing, 
and  voted  for  repealing ;  as  being  taxes,  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  commerce,  laid  on  Brimk 
manufactures, 

I  dare  say  the  noble  lord  is  perfectly  well  read, 
because  the  duty  of  his  particular  office  requires  he 
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should  be  so,  in  all  our  revenue  laws ;  and  in  tlie 
policy  which  is  to  be  collected  out  of  them.    Now, 
Sir,  when  he  had  read  this  act  of  American  reve- 
lue,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
[  suppose  he  made  one  step  retrograde  (it  is  but  one) 
md  looked  at  the  act  which  stands  just  before  in 
he  statute-book.    The  American  revenue  act  is 
he  forty-fifth  chapter ;  the  other  to  which  I  refer 
8  the  forty-fourth  of  the  same  session.    These  two 
lets  are  both  to  the  same  purpose  ;  both  revenue 
lets ;  both  taxing  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  both 
axing  British  manufactures  exported.  As  the  45th 
B  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  the  44th 
san  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
rhe  two  acts  perfectly  agree  in  all  respects,  except 
ne.     In  the  act  for  taxing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
loble  lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the  American  act, 
bur  or  five  articles)  but  almost  the  whole  body  of 
British  manufactures,  taxed  from  two  and  a  half 
0  fifteen  per  cent,  and  some  articles,  such  as  that 
>f  spirits,  a  great  deal  higher.     You  did  not  think 
t  uncommercial  to  tax  the  whole  mass  of  your 
Dtnuiactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agriculture 
00 ;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  com  is  there  also 
axed  up  to  ten  per  cent,  and  this  too  in  the  very 
lead  Quarters,  the  very  citadel  of  smuggling,  the 
isle  of  Man.     Now  will  the  noble  lord  condescend 
0  tell  me  why  he  repealed  the  taxes  on  your  ma- 
lofiLctures  sent  out  to  America,  and  not  the  taxes 
»Q  the  manufactures  exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 
Phe  principle  was  exactly  the  same,  the  objects 
iiarged  infinitely  more  extensive,  the  duties,  witli- 
mt  comparison,  higher.     Why?  Why,  notwith- 
tanding  all  his  childish  pretexts,  because  the  taxes 
vere  quietly  submitted  to  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
Kcause  they  raised  a  flame  in  America.     Your 
easons  were  political,  not  commercial.     The  re- 
leal  was  made,  as  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  well 
iqiresses  it,  to  regain  **  the  confidence  and  afiec- 
*tion  of  the  colonies,  on  which  the  glory  and 
'  safety  of  the  British  empire  depend."    A  wise 
ad  just  motive  surely,  if  ever  there  was  such, 
lut  uie  mischief  and  aishonour  is,  that  you  have 
ot  done  what  you  had  given  the  colonies  just 
uise  to  expect,  when  your  ministers  disclaimed 
be  klea  of  taxes  for  a  revenue.    There  is  nothing 
mple,  nothing  manly,  nothing  ingenuous,  open, 
ecisive,  or  steady,  in  tlie  proceeding,  with  regard 
ither   to  the  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the 
ixes.     The  whole  has  an  air  of  littleness  and 
aud.     The  article  of  tea  is  slurred  over  in  the 
ircular  letter,  as  it  were  by  accident — nothing  is 
tki  of  a  resolution  either  to  keep  that  tax,  or  to 
ife  it  up.     There  is  no  fair  deading  in  any  part 
fthe  transaction. 

If  you  mean  to  ft)llow  your  true  motive  and 
Dor  publick  faith,  give  up  your  tax  on  tea  for 
lising  a  revenue,  the  principle  of  which  has,  in 
9ect,  been  disclaimed  in  your  name ;  and  which 
reduces  you  no  advantage;  no,  not  a  penny, 
hr,  if  you  choose  to  go  on  witli  a  poor  pretence 
istead  of  a  solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to 
our  cant  of  commerce,  you  have  ten  thousand 
mes  more  strong  commercial  reasons  for  giving 
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up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  abandonmg  the  five 
others  that  you  have  already  renounced. 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annually, 
I  believe,  worth  300,000/.  at  the  least  fartliing. 
If  you  urge  the  American  violence  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  your  perseverance  in  enforcing  this  tax, 
you  know  that  you  can  never  answer  this  plain 
question — Why  did  you  repeal  the  otliers  given 
in  the  same  act,  whilst  the  very  same  violence  sub- 
sisted ? — But  you  did  not  find  the  violence  cease 
upon  that  concession. — No !  because  the  concession 
was  far  short  of  satisfying  the  principle  which  Lord 
Hillsborough  had  abjured  !  or  even  the  pretence 
on  which  the  repeal  of  the  other  taxes  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  because,  by  enabling  the  East  India 
company  to  open  a  shop  for  defeating  the  Ameri- 
can resolution  not  to  pay  that  specifick  tax,  you 
manifestly  shewed  a  hankering  after  the  principle 
of  the  act  which  you  formerly  had  renounced. 
Whatever  road  you  take  leads  to  a  compliance 
with  this  motion.  It  opens  to  you  at  the  end  of 
every  visto.  Your  commerce,  your  policy,  your 
promises,  your  reasons,  your  pretences,  your  con- 
sistency, your  inconsistency — all  jointly  oblige  you 
to  this  repeal. 

But  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats,  if  we  go  so  far, 
the  Americans  will  go  farther.— We  do  not  know 
that.  We  ought,  from  experience,  rather  to  pre- 
sume the  contrary.  Do  we  not  know  for  certain, 
that  the  Americans  are  going  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
whilst  we  refuse  to  gratify  them  ?  Can  they  do 
more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we  yield  this  point  ? 
I  think  this  concession  will  rather  ^x  a  turnpike 
to  prevent  a  further  progress.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  for  bodies  of  men.  But  I  am  sure  the 
natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness  in 
govemours,  is  peace,  good- will,  order,  and  esteem, 
on  the  part  of  the  governed.  I  would  certainly,  at 
least,  g^ve  these  fair  principles  a  fair  trial ;  which, 
since  the  making  of  this  act  to  this  hour,  they 
never  have  had. 

Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  having  spoken 
what  he  thought  necessary  upon  the  narrow  part  of 
the  subject,  I  have  given  him,  I  hope,  a  satisfactory 
answer.  He  next  presses  me  by  a  variety  of  direct 
challenges  and  oblique  reflections  to  say  something 
on  the  historical  part.  I  shall  therefore.  Sir,  open 
myself  fully  on  that  important  and  delicate  sub- 
ject ;  not  for  tlie  sake  of  teUing  you  a  long  story, 
(which,  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  parti- 
cularly fond  of,)  but  for  the  sake  of  the  weighty 
instruction  that,  I  flatter  myself,  will  necessarily 
result  from  it.  I  shall  not  be  longer,  if  I  can  help 
it,  than  so  serious  a  matter  requires. 

Permit  me  then.  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention  very 
far  back  ;  back  to  the  act  of  navigation ;  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  its  colonies.  Sir,  that  policy  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, purely  commercial ;  and  the  commercial 
system  was  wholly  restrictive.  It  was  the  system 
of  a  monopoly.  No  trade  was  let  loose  from  that 
constraint,  but  merely  to  enable  the  colonists  to 
dispose  of  what,  in  the  course  of  your  trade,  you 
could  not  take ;  or  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of 
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such  articles  as  wc  forced  upon  tliem,  and  for 
which,  without  some  degree  of  liberty,  tliey  could 
not  pay.  Hence  all  your  speciBck  and  detailed 
enumerations :  hence  the  innumerable  checks  and 
counterchecks :  hence  that  in6nite  variety  of  paper 
chains  by  which  you  bind  together  this  compli- 
cated system  of  the  colonies.  This  principle  of 
commercial  monopoly  runs  through  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  year  1660 
to  the  unfortunate  period  of  1764. 

In  all  those  acts  the  system  of  commerce  Cs  estab- 
lished, as  that,  from  whence  alone  you  proposed 
to  make  the  colonies  contribute  (I  mean  directly 
and  by  the  operation  of  your  superintending  le- 
gislative power)  to  the  strengtli  of  the  empire.  I 
venture  to  say,  that  during  that  whole  period,  a 
parliamentary  revenue  from  thence  was  never  once 
in  contemplation.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  num- 
ber of  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  plantations, 
the  words  which  distinguish  revenue  laws,  specifi- 
cally as  such,  were,  I  think,  premeditately  avoided. 
I  do  not  say.  Sir,  that  a  form  of  words  alters  the 
nature  of  tne  law,  or  abridges  the  power  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  certainly  does  not.  However,  titles 
and  formal  preambles  are  not  always  idle  words ; 
and  the  lawyers  frequently  argue  ^m  them.  I 
state  these  facts  to  shew,  not  what  was  your  right, 
but  what  has  been  your  settled  policy.  Our  re- 
venue laws  have  usually  a  title,  purporting  their 
being  grants;  and  the  words  give  and  grant 
usually  precede  the  enacting  parts.  Although 
duties  were  imposed  on  America  in  acts  of  King 
Charles  II.  and  in  acts  of  King  William,  no  one 
title  of  giving  "  an  aid  to  his  majesty,"  or  any 
other  of  tlie  usual  titles  to  revenue  acts,  was  to  be 
found  in  any  of  them  till  1 764 ;  nor  were  the 
words  *'  give  and  grant"  in  any  preamble  until  the 
6th  of  George  II.  However,  the  title  of  tliis  act 
of  George  II.  notwithstanding  the  words  of  dona- 
tion, considers  it  merely  as  a  regulation  of  trade, 
**  an  act  for  the  better  securing  of  the  trade  of 
**  his  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America."  This 
act  was  made  on  a  compromise  of  all,  and  at  the 
express  desire  of  a  part,  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves. It  was  therefore  in  some  measure  with 
their  consent ;  and  having  a  title  directly  purport- 
ing only  a  commercial  regulation,  and  being  in 
truth  nothing  more,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at 
a  time  when  no  jealousy  was  entertained,  and 
things  were  little  scrutinized.  Even  Govemour 
Bernard,  in  his  second  printed  letter,  dated  in 
1763,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^'  it  was  an  act 
^*  of  prohibitiony  not  of  revenue."  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  no  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital 
taken  together,  is  found  in  the  statute  book  until 
the  year  I  have  mentioned ;  that  is  the  year  1764. 
All  before  this  period  stood  on  commercial  regula- 
tion and  restraint.  The  scheme  of  a  colony  revenue 
by  British  authority  appeared  therefore  to  the 
Americans  in  the  liglit  of  a  great  innovation  ;  the 
wonls  of  Govemour  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written 
in  Nov.  1765,  state  this  idea  very  strongly;  **  it 
**  must,"  says  he,  "  have  been  supposed,  su<h  an 


**  innovation  as  a  parliamentary  taxation  would 
''  cause  a  great  alarm,  and  meet  with  much  ojh 
''  position  in  most  parts  of  America ;  it  was  qmle 
''  new  to  the  people,  and  had  no  visible  hounds 
''  set  to  it."  After  stating  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment there,  he  says,  '*  was  this  a  time  to  intro- 
"  duce  so  great  a  novelty  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
**  land  taxation  in  America  ?"  Whatever  the 
right  might  have  been,  this  mode  of  using  it  was 
absolutely  new  in  policy  and  practice. 

Sir,  they  who  are  friends  to  the  schemes  of 
American  revenue  say,  that  the  commercial  re- 
straint is  full  as  hard  a  law  for  America  to  live 
under.  I  think  so  too.  I  think  it,  if  uncompen- 
sated, to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  servitude  as 
men  can  be  subject  to.  But  America  bore  it  from 
the  fundamentai  act  of  navigation  until  1764.— 
Why  ?  because  men  do  bear  the  inevitable  consti- 
tution of  their  original  nature  with  all  its  infirmi- 
ties. The  act  of  navigation  attended  the  colonies 
from  their  infancy,  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength.  They  were  con- 
firmed  in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  usage  than 
by  law.  They  scarcely  had  remembered  a  time 
when  they  were  not  subject  to  such  restraint 
Besides,  they  were  indemnified  for  it  by  a  pecu- 
niary compensation.  Their  monopolist  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  By  his 
immense  capital  (primarily  employed,  not  for  their 
benefit,  but  his  own)  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  fisheries,  their  agriculture,  their 
ship-building,  (and  their  trade  too  within  the 
limits,)  in  such  a  manner  as  got  far  the  start  of 
the  slow,  languid  operations  of  unassisted  nature. 
This  capital  was  a  hot-bed  to  them.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  mankind  is  like  their  progress.  For 
my  part,  I  never  cast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing 
commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and  commodious 
life,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  ancient  nations 
g^own  to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of  for- 
tunate events,  and  a  train  of  successful  industry, 
accumulating  wealth  in  many  centuries,  than  the 
colonies  of  yesterday ;  tlian  a  set  of  miserable  out- 
casts, a  few  years  ago,  not  so  much  sent  as  thrown 
out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  desolate 
wilderness,  three  thousand  miles  from  all  civilized 
intercourse. 

All  this  was  done  by  England,  whilst  England 
pursued  trade,  and  forgot  revenue.  You  not  only 
acquired  commerce,  but  you  actually  created  the 
very  objects  of  trade  in  America ;  and  by  that 
creation  you  raised  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  at 
least  four- fold.  America  had  the  compensation  of 
your  capital,  which  made  her  bear  her  servitude. 
She  had  another  compensation,  which  you  are  now 
going  to  take  away  from  her.  She  had,  except 
the  commercial  restraint,  every  characteristick 
mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  her  internal  concerns. 
She  had  the  image  of  the  British  constitution. 
She  had  the  substance.  She  was  taxed  by  her  own 
representatives.  She  chose  most  of  her  own  ma- 
gistrates. She  paid  them  all.  She  had  in  effect 
the  sole  disposal  of  her  own  internal  government. 
Tliis  whole  state  of  commercial  servitude  and  ci^il 
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liberty,  taken  together,  is  certainly  not  perfect 
freedom ;  but  comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  human  nature,  it  was  an  happy  and 
a  liberal  condition. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  great  and  not  unsuccessful 
pains  have  been  taken  to  inflame  our  minds  by 
an  outcry,  in  this  house  and  out  of  it,  that  in 
America  the  act  of  navigation  neither  is,  or  never 
was,  obeyed.  But  if  you  take  the  colonies  through, 
I  affirm,  that  its  authority  never  was  disputed  ;  that 
it  was  no  where  disputed  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  well  observed. 
Wherever  the  act  pressed  hard,  many  individuals 
indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  nothing.  These  scat- 
tered individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and  never 
obeyed  it.  Just  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws 
of  trade,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  press 
hard  upon  the  people  in  England ;  in  that  case  all 
your  snores  are  full  of  contraband.  Your  right  to 
give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  India  company,  your 
right  to  lay  immense  duties  on  French  brandy,  are 
not  disputed  in  England.  You  do  not  make  this 
charge  on  any  man.  But  you  know  that  there 
is  not  a  creek  from  Pentland  Frith  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  which  they  do  not  smuggle  immense 
quantities  of  teas.  East  India  goods,  and  brandies. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  autliority  of  Governour 
Bernard  in  this  point  is  indisputable.  Speaking 
of  these  laws  as  they  regarded  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica now  in  so  unhappy  a  condition,  he  says,  **  I 
**  believe  they  are  no  where  better  supported  than 
"  in  this  province ;  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
"  entirely  free  from  a  breach  of  these  laws ;  but 
"  that  such  a  breach,  if  discovered,  is  justly 
"  punished.''  What  more  can  you  say  of  the 
obedience  to  any  laws  in  any  country  ?  An  obe- 
dience to  these  laws  formed  the  acknowledgment, 
instituted  by  yourselves,  for  your  superiority;  and 
was  the  payment  you  originally  imposed  for  your 
protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  establishing 
the  colonies  on  the  principles  of  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, rather  than  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this 
day  a  problem  of  mere  speculation.  You  cannot 
have  both  by  the  same  authority.  To  join  to- 
gether the  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and 
external  monopoly,  with  an  universal  internal  and 
external  taxation,  is  an  unnatural  union  ;  perfect, 
uncompensated  slavery.  You  have  long  since 
decided  for  yourself  and  them ;  and  you  and  they 
have  prospered  exceedingly  under  that  decision. 

This  nation,  Sir,  never  thought  of  departing 
from  that  choice  until  the  period  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  last  war.  Then  a  scheme  of 
government  new  in  many  things  seemed  to  have 
been  adopted.  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,  several 
symptoms  of  a  great  change,  whilst  I  sat  in  your 
gallery,  a  good  while  before  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
■cat  in  this  house.  At  that  period  the  necessity 
was  established  of  keeping  up  no  less  than  twenty 
new  regiments,  with  twenty  colonels  capable  of 
seats  in  this  house  This  scheme  was  adopted  with 
rery  general  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the  very 
time  that,  by  your  conquests  in  America,  your 
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danger  from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  much  lessened,  or  indeed  rather  quite 
over.  When  this  huge  increase  of  mihtary 
establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue  was  to  be 
found  to  support  so  great  a  burthen.  Country 
gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  economy,  and  the 
great  resisters  of  a  standing  armed  force,  would 
not  have  entered  ¥rith  much  alacrity  into  the  vote 
for  so  large  and  so  expensive  an  army,  if  they  had 
been  very  sure  that  they  were  to  continue  to  pay 
for  it.  But  hopes  of  another  kind  were  held  out 
to  them ;  and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  tliat 
Mr.  Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this 
subject,  did  dazzle  them,  by  playing  before  their 
eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to  be  raised  in 
America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of 
this  new  colony  system.  It  appeared  more  dis- 
tinctly afterwards,  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a 
person  to  whom,  on  other  accounts,  this  country 
owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do  believe,  that  he 
had  a  very  serious  desire  to  benefit  the  publick. 
But  with  no  small  study  of  the  detail,  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  his  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to 
the  total  circuit  of  our  affairs.  He  generally  con- 
sidered his  objects  in  lights  that  were  rather  too 
detached.  Whether  the  business  of  an  American 
revenue  was  imposed  upon  him  altogetlier ; 
whetlier  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own 
speculation ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  his 
own  ideas  rather  coincided  with  the  instructions 
he  had  received  ;  certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  first  brought  this  fatal 
scheme  into  form,  and  established  it  by  act  of 
parliament. 

No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I 
mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great 
man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  common.  Our  little 
party  differences  have  been  long  ago  composed  ; 
and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainlv 
with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted 
against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a 
first-rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a  masculine 
understanding,  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he 
had  an  application  undissipated  and  unwearied. 
He  took  publick  business  not  as  a  duty  which  he 
was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house, 
except  in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to  the 
business  that  was  to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  was 
ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition 
was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain.  It  was  to 
raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of 
a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the 
laborious  gradations  of  publick  service;  and  to 
secure  himself  a  well  earned  rank  in  parliament, 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and 
a  perfect  praq^ice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errours,  it  must  be 
from  defects  not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather 
sought  in  the  particular  habits  of  his  life ;  which, 
though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground-work  of  cha- 
racter, yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He  was 
bred  in  a  profession.     He  was  bred  to  the  law. 
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which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest 
of  human  sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  togetlier ;  but  it 
is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to 
open  and  to   liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion.     Passing  from  that  study  he  did 
not  go  very  largely  into  Uie  world ;  but  plunged 
into  business ;  I  mean  into  the  business  of  office  ; 
and  the   limited   and  fixed   methods   and  forms 
established  there.     Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had 
undoubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ledge which  is  not  valuable.     But  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  men  too  much  conversant  in  office  are 
rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.     Their 
habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think 
the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do 
admirably  well  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their 
common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken 
up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled 
scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent, 
then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of*  mankind, 
and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things, 
is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office 
can  ever  give.     Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of 
tlie  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation  than 
in  truth  it  deserves.     He  conceived,  and  many 
conceived  along  with  him,  that  the   flourishing 
trade  of  this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law 
and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  liberty  ; 
for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to 
be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.     Among 
regulations,  that  which  stood  first  in  reputation 
was  his  idol.     I  mean  the  act  of  navigation.     He 
has  often  professed  it  to  be  so.    The  policy  of  that 
act  is,   I  readily  admit,  in  many  respects  well 
understood.     But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  act  be  suf- 
fered to  run  the  full  lengtJi  of  its  principle,  and  is 
not  changed  and  modified  according  to  the  change 
of  times  and  the  fluctuation  of  circumstances,  it 
must  do  great  mischief,  and  frequently  even  defeat 
its  own  purpose. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  the 
trade  of  America  had  encreased  far  beyond  the 
speculations  of  the  most  sanguine  imaginations. 
It  swelled  out  on  every  side.  It  filled  all  its  pro- 
per channels  to  the  brim.  It  overflowed  with  a 
rich  redundance,  and  breaking  its  banks  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  it  spread  out  upon  some 
places,  where  it  was  indeed  improper,  upon  others 
where  it  was  only  irregular.  It  is  the  nature  of 
all  greatness  not  to  be  exact ;  and  great  trade  will 
always  be  attendc<l  with  considerable  abuses. 
The  contraband  will  always  keep  pace  in  some 
measure  with  the  fair  trade.  It  should  stand  as  a 
fundamental  maxim,  that  no  vulgar  precaution 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  evils,  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  our  pros- 
perity. Perhaps  this  great  person  turned  his  eyes 
somewhat  less  than  was  just,  towards  the  incre- 
dible increase  of  the  fair  trade  ;  and  looked  with 


something  of  too  exquisite  a  jealousy  towards  the 
contraband.  He  certainly  felt  a  sing^ular  degree 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  even  began  to  act 
from  that  passion  earlier  than  is  commonly  ima- 
grined.  For  whilst  he  was  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, though  not  strictly  called  upon  in  his  official 
line,  he  presented  a  very  strong  memorial  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  (my  Lord  Bute  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  board,)  heavily  complaining  of 
the  growth  of  the  illicit  commerce  in  America. 
Some  mischief  happened  even  at  that  time  from 
this  over-earnest  zeal.  Much  greater  happened 
afterwards,  when  it  operated  with  greater  power 
in  the  highest  department  of  the  finances.  The 
bonds  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  straitened  so 
much,  that  America  was  on  the  point  of  having 
no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legitimate.  They 
found,  under  the  construction  and  execution  then 
used,  the  act  no  longer  tying  but  actually  strang- 
ling tliem.  All  this  coming  with  new  enumera- 
tions of  commodities ;  with  r^ulations  which  in 
a  manner  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  coasting  inter- 
course of  the  colonies ;  with  the  appointment  of 
courts  of  admiralty  under  various  improper  cir- 
cumstances ;  with  a  sudden  extinction  of  the 
paper  currencies ;  with  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  quartering  of  soldiers ;  the  people  of  America 
thought  themselves  proceeded  against  as  delin- 
quents, or,  at  best,  as  people  under  suspicion  of 
delinquency ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  they  ima- 
gined, their  recent  services  in  the  war  did  not  at 
all  merit.  Any  of  these  innumerable  regulations, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  alarmed  alone ;  some 
might  be  thought  reasonable ;  the  multitude  struck 
them  with  terrour. 

But  the  grand  manoeuvre  in  that  business  of  new 
r^ulating  the  colonies,  was  the  15th  act  of  the 
fourth  of  George  III. ;  which,  besides  containing 
several  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
opened  a  new  principle  :  and  here  properly  began 
the  second  period  of  the  policy  of  this  country  | 
with  regard  to  the  colonies ;  by  which  tlie  scheme  | 
of  a  regular  plantation  parliamentary  revenue 
was  adopted  in  theory,  and  settled  in  practice.  A 
revenue  not  substituted  in  the  place  of,  but  su- 
peradded to,  a  monopoly ;  whicn  monopoly  was 
enforced  at  the  same  time  with  additional  strict- 
ness, and  the  execution  put  into  military  hands. 

This  act.  Sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of 
^*  granting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations 
"  of  America  ;  **  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  as- 
serted in  the  preamble,  "  tliat  it  was  ^'m*^  and 
"  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there." 
Then  came  the  technical  words  of  **  giving  and 
"  granting,"  and  thus  a  complete  American  reve- 
nue act  was  made  in  all  the  forms,  and  with  a  full 
avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy,  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  any  formal 
consent  of  theirs.  There  are  contained  also  in  the 
preamble  to  that  act  these  very  remarkable  words 
—the  commons,  &c. — "  being  desirous  to  make 
**  some  provision  in  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
**  ment  towards  raising  the  said  revenue."  Bv 
these  words  it  appeared  to  the  colonies,  that  this  act 
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ELS  but  a  beginning  of  sorrows ;  that  every  session 
is  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind  ;  tliat 
i  were  to  go  on,  from  day  to  day,  in  charging 
em  witli  such  taxes  as  we  pleased,  for  such  a 
ilitary  force  as  we  should  think  proper.  Had 
is  plan  been  pursued,  it  was  evident  that  the 
ovincial  assemblies,  in  which  the  Americans  felt 
I  their  portion  of  importance,  and  beheld  their 
le  image  of  freedom,  were  ipso  facto  annihilated, 
lis  ill  prospect  before  them  seemed  to  be  bound- 
»  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Sir,  they 
ire  not  mistaken.  The  ministry  valued  them- 
Ives  when  this  act  passed,  and  when  they  gave 
itice  of  the  stamp  act,  that  both  of  the  duties 
me  very  short  of  their  ideas  of  American  taxa- 
m.  Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure 
re.  In  England  we  cried  out  for  new  taxes  on 
nerica,  whilst  they  cried  out  that  they  were 
•arly  crushed  with  those  which  the  war  and  their 
m  grants  had  brought  upon  them. 
Sir,  it  has  been  said  in  tlie  debate,  that  when  the 
St  American  revenue  act  (the  act  in  1764,  im- 
wing  the  port  duties)  passed,  the  Americans  did 
►t  object  to  the  principle.  It  is  true  they  touch- 
.  it  but  very  tenderly.  It  was  not  a  direct 
tack.  They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet  novices  ;  as 
t  unaccustomed  to  direct  attacks  upon  any  of 
e  rights  of  parliament.  The  duties  were  port 
ities,  like  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
ar ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  title  was  not 
e  same,  the  preamble  not  the  same,  and  the 
irit  altogether  unlike.  But  of  what  service  is 
is  observation  to  the  cause  of  those  that  make 
?  It  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  pretence  for  their 
esent  cruelty  to  America ;  for  it  shews,  out  of 
eir  own  mouths,  that  our  colonies  were  back- 
ud  to  enter  into  the  present  vexatious  and  ruin- 
8  controversy. 

There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad,  (spread 
th  a  malignant  intention,  which  I  cannot  attri- 
ite  to  those  who  say  the  same  thing  in  this  house,) 
it  Mr.  Grenville  gave  the  colony  agents  an  op- 
•n  for  their  assemblies  to  tax  themselves,  which 
3y  had  refused.  I  find  that  much  stress  is  laid 
this,  as  a  fact.  However,  it  happens  neither  to 
true  nor  possible.  I  will  observe  first,  that  Mr, 
-enville  never  thought  fit  to  make  this  apology 
*  himself  in  the  innumerable  debates  that  were 
d  upon  tlie  subject.  He  might  have  proposed  to 
»  colony  agents,  that  they  should  agree  in  some 
xie  of  taxation  as  the  ground  of  an  act  of  par- 
ment.  But  he  never  could  have  proposed  that 
sy  should  tax  themselves  on  requisition,  which  is 
5  assertion  of  the  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville 
ill  knew,  that  the  colony  agents  could  have  no 
neral  powers  to  consent  to  it ;  and  tliey  had  no 
Qe  to  consult  their  assemblies  for  particular 
wcrs,  before  he  passed  his  first  revenue  act.  If 
D  compare  dates,  you  will  find  it  impossible. 
irthened  as  the  agents  knew  the  colonies  were  at 
it  time,  they  could  not  give  the  least  hope  of 
?h  grants.  His  own  favourite  governour  was  of 
nion  that  the  Americans  were  not  then  taxable 
ects :  I 


"  Nor  was  the  time  less  favourable  to  the  equity 
'  of  such  a  taxation,     I  don*t  mean  to  dispute 

*  the  reasonableness  of  America  contributing  to 
*•  the  charges  of  Great  Britain  when  she  is  able  ; 
'  ii4>r,  /  believe^  would  the  Americans  themselves 

*  have  disputed  it,  at  a  proper  time  and  season. 
'  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  American 

*  governments  themselves  have,  in  the  prosecu- 

*  tion  of  the  late  war,  contracted  very  large 
'  debts ;  which  it  will  take  some  years  to  pay 

*  off,  and  in  the  mean  time  occasion  very  bur- 

*  deusome  taxes  for  that  purpose  only.  For  in- 
'  stance,  this  government,  which  is  as  much  be- 

*  forehand  as  any,  raises  every  year  37,5001, 

*  sterling  for  sinking  their  debt,  and  must  con- 

*  tinue  it  for  four  years  longer  at  least  before  it 

*  will  be  clear, '^ 

These  are  tlie  words  of  Governour  Bernard's 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  old  ministry,  and  which 
he  has  since  printed.  Mr.  Grenville  could  not 
have  made  this  proposition  to  the  agents,  for  an- 
other reason.  He  was  of  opinion,  as  he  has 
declared  in  this  house  an  hundred  times,  that  the 
colonies  could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue  to  the 
crown ;  and  that  infinite  mischief  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  power.  When  Mr.  Gren- 
ville had  passed  the  first  revenue  act,  and  in  the 
same  session  had  made  this  house  come  to  a  reso- 
lution for  laying  a  stamp-duty  on  America,  between 
that  time  and  the  passing  the  stamp-act  into  a  law, 
he  told  a  considerable  <and  most  respectable  mer- 
chant, a  member  of  this  house,  whom  I  am  truly 
sorry  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  when  he  re- 
presented against  tliis  proceeding,  that  if  the  stamp- 
duty  was  disliked,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for 
any  other  equally  productive ;  but  that,  if  he  ob- 
jected to  the  Americans  being  taxed  by  parliament, 
he  might  save  himself  the  trouble  oi  the  discus- 
sion, as  he  was  determined  on  the  measure.  This 
is  the  fact,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention  a  very 
unquestionable  authority  for  it. 

Thus^  Sir,  I  have  disposed  of  this  falsehood. 
But  falsehood  has  a  perennial  spring.  It  is  said, 
that  no  conjecture  could  be  made  of  the  dislike 
of  tlie  colonies  to  the  principle.  Tliis  is  as  untrue 
as  the  other.  After  the  resolution  of  the  house, 
and  before  the  passing  of  the  stamp-act,  the  colo- 
nies of  Massachuset's  Bay  and  New  York  did  send 
remonstrances,  objecting  to  this  mode  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation.  What  was  the  consequence? 
They  were  suppressed  ;  they  were  put  under  the 
table,  notwithstanding  an  order  of  council  to  the 
contrary,  by  the  ministry  which  composed  the 
very  council  that  had  made  the  order :  and  thus 
the  house  proceeded  to  its  business  of  taxing  with- 
out the  least  regular  knowledge  of  the  objections 
which  were  made  to  it.  But  to  give  that  house 
its  due,  it  was  not  over-desirous  to  receive  infor- 
mation, or  to  hear  remonstrance.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1765,  whilst  the  stamp-act  was  under 
deliberation,  they  refused  with  scorn  even  so  much 
as  to  receive  four  petitions  presented  from  so  re- 
spectable colonies  as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina  ;    besides  one  from  the 
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traders  of  Jamaica.  As  to  the  colonics,  they  had 
no  alternative  left  to  them,  but  to  disobey  ;  or  to 
{)ay  the  taxes  imposed  by  that  parliament  which 
was  not  suffered,  or  did  not  suffer  itself,  even  to 
hear  them  remonstrate  upon  the  subject. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  colonies  before  his  ma- 
jesty thought  tit  to  change  his  ministers.  It  stands 
upon  no  authority  of  mine.  It  is  proved  by  un- 
controvertible records.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man has  desired  some  of  us  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  hearts,  and  answer  to  his  queries  upon  the 
historical  part  of  this  consideration ;  ana  by  his 
manner  (as  well  as  my  eyes  could  discern  it)  he 
seemed  to  address  himself  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  answer  him  as  clearly  as  I  am  able, 
and  with  great  openness ;  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. In  the  year  sixty-five,  being  in  a  very  pri- 
vate station,  far  enough  from  any  line  of  business, 
and  not  having  tlie  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  to  become  connected  with  a  very  noble 
person,  and  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. It  was  indeed  in  a  situation  of  little  rank 
and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of 
my  talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what 
was  going  on  ;  and  I  did  see  in  that  noble  person 
such  sound  principles,  such  an  enlargement  of 
mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such 
unshaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as 
otliers  much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  him  from  that  time  forward.  Sir, 
Lord  Rockingham  very  early  in  that  summer  re- 
ceived a  strong  representation  from  many  weighty 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  from  go- 
vemours  of  provinces  and  commanders  of  men  of 
war,  against  almost  the  whole  of  the  American 
commercial  regulations  :  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  total  ruin  which  was  threatened  to 
the  Spanish  trade.  I  believe,  Sir,  the  noble  lord 
soon  saw  his  way  in  this  business.  But  he  did 
not  rashly  determine  against  acts  which  it  might 
be  supposed  were  tlie  result  of  much  deliberation. 
However,  Sir,  he  scarcely  began  to  open  the 
ground,  when  the  whole  veteran  body  of  office 
took  the  alarm.  A  violent  outcry  of  all  (except 
those  who  knew  and  felt  the  mischief)  was  raised 
against  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  attempt 
was  a  direct  violation  of  treaties  and  publick  law ; 
on  the  other,  the  act  of  navigation  and  all  the 
corps  of  trade  laws  were  drawn  up  in  array  against 
it. 

The  first  step  tlie  noble  lord  took,  "was  to  have 
the  opinion  of  his  excellent,  learned,  and  ever- 
lamented  friend  the  late  Mr.  Yorke,  then  attorney 
general,  on  the  point  of  law.  When  he  knew  that 
formally  and  officially,  which  in  substance  he  had 
known  before,  he  immediately  dispatched  orders 
to  redress  the  grievance.  But  I  will  say  it  for  the 
then  minister,  he  is  of  that  constitution  of  mind, 
that  I  know  he  would  have  issued,  on  the  same 
critical  occasion,  the  very  same  orders,  if  the  acts 
of  trade  had  hem,  as  they  were  not,  directly 


against  him ;  and  would  have  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  equity  of  parliament  for  his  indemnity. 

On  the  conclusion  of  thb  business  of  the  Span- 
ish trade,  the  news  of  the  troubles,  on  account  of 
the  stamp-act,  arrived  in  England.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  October  that  these  accounts  were 
received.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  that  mighty 
tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  the  whole  of 
the  then  opposition,  instead  of  feelnig  humbled  by 
the  unhappy  issue  of  their  measures,  seemed  to  be 
infinitely  elated,  and  cried  out,  that  the  ministry, 
from  envy  to  the  glory  of  their  predecessors,  were 
prepared  to  repeal  the  stamp-act.  Near  nme 
years  after,  the  honourable  gentleman  takes  quite 
opposite  ground,  and  now  challenges  me  to  pat 
my  hand  to  my  heart,  and  say,  whether  the  mi- 
nistry had  resolved  on  the  repeal  till  a  considerable 
time  after  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Though  I 
do  not  very  well  know  what  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  infer  from  the  admission,  or  from 
the  denial,  of  this  fact,  on  which  he  so  earnestly 
adjures  me  ;  I  do  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
assure  him,  that  they  did  not  come  to  a  resolutkM 
directly  to  repeal.  They  weighed  this  matter  as 
its  difficulty  and  importance  required.  They  con- 
sidered maturely  among  themselves.  They  con- 
sulted with  all  who  could  give  advice  or  infonna- 
tion.  It  was  not  determined  until  a  little  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  it  was  determined, 
and  the  mam  lines  of  their  own  plan  marked  out, 
before  that  meeting.  Two  questions  arose  (I  hope 
I  am  not  going  into  a  narrative  troublesome  to  the 
house). 

[A  cry  of,  go  on,  go  on.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  was,  whether 
the  repeal  should  be  total,  or  whether  only  partial; 
taking  out  every  thing  burthensome  and  prodoc- 
tive,  and  reserving  only  an  empty  acknowledg- 
ment, such  as  a  stamp  on  cards  or  dice.  The  other 
question  was,  on  what  principle  the  act  should  be 
repealed  ?  On  this  head  also  two  principles  were 
started.  One,  that  the  legislative  rights  of  this 
country,  with  regard  to  America,  were  not  entire, 
but  had  certain  restrictions  and  limitations.  The 
other  principle  was,  that  taxes  of  this  kind  were 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
merce on  which  the  colonies  were  founded ;  and 
contrary  to  every  idea  of  political  equity;  by 
which  equity  we  are  bound,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  extend  the  spirit  and  benefit  of  the  Britisli  con- 
stitution to  every  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  option,  both  of  the  measure,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  repeal,  was  made  before  the  session ;  and 
I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  that  session,  without  seeing  in 
that  speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  declaratory 
act  very  sufficiently  crayoned  out.  Those  who 
cannot  see  this  can  see  nothing. 

Surely  the  honourable  gentleman  will  not  diink 
that  a  great  deal  less  time  than  was  then  employed 
ought  to  have  been  spent  in  deliberation,  when  he 
considers  that  the  news  of  tlie  troubles  did  not 
arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  par- 
liament sat  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  14th  day 
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of  December,  and  on  business  the  14th  of  the 
following  January. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the  bon  ton  of  the 
court  then  was,  a  modification,  would  have  satisfied 
I  timid,  unsystematick,  procrastinating  ministry, 
IS  such  a  measure  has  since  done  such  a  ministry. 
A  modification  is  the  constant  resource  of  weak, 
undeciding  minds.  To  repeal  by  a  denial  of  our 
right  to  tax  in  the  preamble,  (and  this  too  did  not 
prant  advisers,)  would  have  cut,  in  the  heroick 
ityle,  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  sword.  Either 
measure  would  have  cost  no  more  than  a  day's 
debate.  But  when  the  total  repeal  was  adopted  ; 
ind  adopted  on  principles  of  policy,  of  equity,  and 
of  commerce ;  this  plan  made  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  many  and  difficult  measures.  It  became 
necessary  to  open  a  very  large  field  of  evidence 
commensurate  to  these  extensive  views.  But  then 
this  labour  did  knights'  service.  It  opened  the  eyes 
of  several  to  the  true  state  of  the  American  affairs ; 
it  enlarged  their  ideas ;  it  removed  prejudices ;  and 
it  conciliated  the  opinions  and  affections  of  men. 
The  noble  lord,  who  then  took  the  lead  in  admin i- 
itiation,  my  honourable  friend*  under  me,  and  a 
r^ht  honourable  gentleman,  f  (if  he  will  not  reject 
his  share,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  this  business,) 
eierted  the  most  laudable  industry  in  bringing 
before  you  the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least- 
garbled  body  of  evidence  that  ever  was  produced 
to  this  house.  I  think  the  enquiry  lasted  in  tlie 
committee  for  six  weeks  ;  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
this  house,  by  an  independent,  noble,  spirited,  and 
unexpected  majority;  by  a  majority  that  will 
redeem  all  the  acts  ever  done  by  majorities  in 
parliament ;  in  the  teeth  of  all  the' old  mercenary 
^wiss  of  state,  in  despite  of  all  the  speculators 
ind  augurs  of  political  events,  in  defiance  of  the 
vhole  embattled  legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and 
practised  instruments  of  a  court,  gave  a  total  re- 
peal to  the  stamp-act,  and  (if  it  had  been  so  per- 
nitted)  a  lasting  peace  to  this  whole  empire. 

I  state,  Sir,  these  particulars,  because  this  act 
>f  spirit  and  fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  circu- 
ation  of  the  season,  and  in  some  hazarded  decla- 
nations  in  this  house,  attributed  to  timidity.  If, 
^ir,  the  conduct  of  ministry,  in  proposing  the  re- 
peal, had  arisen  from  timidity  with  regard  to  them- 
ielves,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  condemned, 
[nterested  timidity  disgraces  as  much  in  the  ca- 
binet, as  personal  timidity  does  in  the  field.  But 
imidity,  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
ty, is  heroick  virtue.  The  noble  lord  who  then 
!onducted  afiairs,  and  his  worthy  colleagues, 
irhilst  they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  dis- 
j:es8es  as  you  have  since  brought  upon  yourselves, 
irere  not  afraid  steadily  to  look  in  the  face  that 
|;]anng  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of 
iagles  have  blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  one 
)f  the  ablest,  and,  let  me  say,  not  the  most  scru- 
wlouSy  oppositions,  that  perhaps  ever  waa  in  this 
tome ;  and  withstood  it,  unaided  by  even  one  of 
lie  usual  supports  of  administration.  He  did  this 
hen  lie  repealed  the  stamp-act     He  looked  in 

•  Mr.DowdctwdL 


the  face  a  person  he  had  long  respected  and  re- 
garded, and  whose  aid  was  then  particularly  want- 
ing; I  mean  Lord  Chatham.  He  did  this  when 
he  passed  the  declaratory-act. 

It  is  now  given  out  for  the  usual  purposes,  by 
the  usual  emissaries,  that  Lord  Rockingham  did 
not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  act  until  he  was 
bullied  into  it  by  Lord  Chatham;  and  the  reporters 
have  gone  so  far  as  publickly  to  assert,  in  an  hun- 
dred companies,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
under  the  gallery, t  who  proposed  the  repeal  in  tlie 
American  committee,  had  another  set  of  resolu- 
tions in  his  pocket  directly  the  reverse  of  those  he 
moved.  These  artifices  of  a  desperate  cause  are 
at  this  time  spread  abroad,  with  incredible  care, 
in  every  part  of  the  town,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  companies ;  as  if  the  industry  of  the  circu- 
lation were  to  make  amends  for  the  absurdity  of 
the  report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  is  of  a  complexion 
to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Chatham,  or  by  any  man,  1 
must  submit  to  those  who  know  him.  I  confess, 
when  I  look  back  to  tliat  time,  I  consider  him  as 
placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying  situations  in 
which,  perhaps,  any  man  ever  stood.  In  the  house 
of  peers  there  were  very  few  of  the  ministry,  out  of 
the  noble  lord's  own  particular  connexion,  (ex- 
cept Lord  Egmont,  who  acted,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern,  an  honourable  and  manly  part,)  that  did 
not  look  to  some  other  future  arrangement,  which 
warped  his  politicks.  There  were  in  both  houses 
new  and  menacing  appearances,  that  might  very 
naturally  drive  any  other,  than  a  most  resolute 
minister,  from  his  measure  or  from  his  station. 
The  household  troops  openly  revolted.  The  allies 
of  ministry  (those,  I  mean,  who  supported  some 
of  their  measures,  but  refused  responsibility  for 
any)  endeavoured  to  undermine  their  credit,  and 
to  take  ground  that  must  be  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  very  cause  which  they  would  be  thought  to 
countenance.  The  question  of  the  repeal  was 
brought  on  by  ministry  in  the  committee  of  this 
house,  in  the  very  instant  when  it  was  known  that 
more  than  one  court  negociation  was  carrying  on 
witli  the  heads  of  the  opposition.  Every  thing, 
upon  every  side,  was  full  of  traps  and  mines. 
Earth  below  shook  ;  heaven  above  menaced ;  all 
the  elements  of  ministerial  safety  were  dissolved. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  plots  and  coun- 
terplots ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  complicated 
warfare  against  publick  opposition  and  private 
treachery,  that  the  firmness  of  that  noble  person 
was  put  to  the  proof.  He  never  stirred  from  his 
ground ;  no,  not  an  inch.  He  remained  fixed  and 
determined,  in  princi{^e,  in  measure,  and  in  con- 
duct. He  practised  no  managements.  He  se- 
cured no  retreat.     He  sought  no  apology. 

I  will  likewise  do  iustice,  I  ought  to  do  it,  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  led  us  in  this 
house,  t  Far  from  the  duplicity  wickedly  charged 
on  him,  he  acted  his  part  with  alacrity  and  reso- 
lution. We  all  felt  inspired  by  the  example  he 
gave  us,  down  even  to  myself,  the  weakest  in  that 
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phalanx.  I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well  enough 
(it  could  not  be  concealed  from  any  body)  the 
true  state  of  things ;  but,  in  my  life,  I  never  came 
with  80  much  spirits  into  this  house.  It  was  a 
time  for  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends ; 
and  a  glorious  cause.  We  had  a  great  battle  to 
fight ;  but  we  had  the  means  of  fighting ;  not  as 
now,  when  our  arms  are  tied  behind  us.  We  did 
fight  that  day,  and  conquer. 

I  remember,  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
the  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman*  who 
made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ;  in  that  crisis, 
when  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this  empire, 
crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and 
anxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  to  a  winter's 
return  of  li^ht,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions. 
When,  at  length,  you  had  determined  in  their 
favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown  open,  shewed  them 
the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well-earned 
triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the  whole 
of  that  errave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntary 
burst  of  gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped 
upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  absent  father. 
They  clung  about  him  as  captives  about  their 
redeemer.  All  England,  all  America,  joined  to  his 
applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best 
of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Hope  elevated  and  joy 
brightened  his  crest.  I  stood  near  him ;  and  his 
face,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  scripture  of  the 
first  martyr,  "  his  face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the 
"  face  of  an  angel."  I  do  not  know  how  others 
feel;  but  if  I  had  stood  in  that  situation,  I  never 
would  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kingy  in  their 
profusion  could  bestow.  I  did  hope  that  that  day's 
danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a  bond  to 
hold  us  all  together  for  ever.  But,  alas !  that,  with 
other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been 
represented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  measure  of  an 
aaministration,  that  having  no  scheme  of  their 
own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered  a  bit  from  one 
side  and  a  bit  from  the  otlier.  Sir,  they  took  no 
middle  lines.  They  differed  frindamentally  from 
the  schemes  of  both  parties;  but  they  preserved  the 
objects  of  both. ^  They  preserved  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  They  preserved  the  equity  of 
Great  Britain.  They  made  the  declaratory-act; 
they  repealed  the  stamp-act.  They  did  both  fully ; 
because  the  declaratory-act  was  without  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act  total.  This 
they  did  in  the  situation  I  have  described. 

Now,  Sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both 
these  acts  ?  If  the  principle  of  the  declaratory-act 
was  not  good,  the  principle  we  are  contending  for 
this  day  is  monstrous.  If  the  principle  of  the 
repeal  was  not  good,  why  are  not  we  at  war  for  a 
real,  substantial,  effective  revenue  ?  If  both  were 
bad,  why  has  this  ministry  incurred  all  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  both  and  of  all  schemes  ?  Why  have 
they  enacted,  repealed,  enforced,  yielded,  and  now 
attempt  to  enforce  again  ? 

*  General  Conway. 


Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other 
time,  speak  to  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  question  under  your  considera- 
tion. We,  who  would  persuade  you  to  revert  to 
the  ancient  policy  of  this  kingdom,  labour  under 
the  effect  of  this  short  current  phrase,  which  the 
court  leaders  have  given  out  to  all  their  corps,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  credit  of  those  who  would 
prevent  you  from  that  frantick  war  you  are  going 
to  wage  upon  your  colonies.  Their  cant  is  this; 
''  All  the  disturbances  in  America  have  been  cre- 
*'  ated  by  the  repeal  of  tlie  stamp-act."  I  suppress 
for  a  moment  my  indignation  at  the  falsehood, 
baseness,  and  absurdity  of  this  most  audacious 
assertion.  Instead  of  remarking  on  the  motives 
and  character  of  those  who  have  issued  it  for  cir- 
culation, I  will  clearly  lay  before  you  the  state  of 
America,  antecedently  to  that  repeal ;  after  the 
repeal ;  and  since  the  renewal  of  the  schemes  of 
American  taxation. 

It  is  said,  that  the  disturbances,  if  there  were 
any,  beiore  the  repeal,  were  slight ;  and  without 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  might  have  been  sup- 
pressed. For  an  answer  to  this  assertion  I  will 
send  you  to  the  great  author  and  patron  of  the 
stamp-act,  who  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  country,  and  fully  apprized  of  the 
state  of  that,  made,  before  a  repeal  was  so  much 
as  agitated  in  this  house,  the  motion  which  is  on 
your  journals  ;  and  which,  to  save  the  clerk  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  read  to  you. 
It  wa^  for  an  amendment  to  the  address  of  the 
17th  of  December  1765: 

''  To  express  our  just  resentment  and  indigna- 
''  tion  at  the  outrages,  tumults,  and  insurrections 
"  which  have  been  excited  and  carried  on  in  North 
**  America  ;  and  at  the  resistance  given,  by  open 
"  anc^  rebellious /orce,  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
*'  in  that  part  of  his  majesty* s  dominions.  And  to 
**  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful  commons, 
'^  animated  with  the  warmest  duty  and  attachment 
*^  to  his  royal  person  and  government,  will  firmly 
"  and  effectually  support  his  majesty  in  all  suck 
"  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  far  preserv- 
**ing  and  supporting  the  legal  dependence  of 
"  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country,  &c.  &c." 

Here  was  certainly  a  disturbance  preceding  the 
repeal ;  such  a  disturbance  as  Mr.  Grenville 
thought  necessary  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  an 
insurrection,  und  the  epithet  of  a  rebellious  force: 
terms  much  stronger  than  any  by  which  those, 
who  then  supported  his  motion,  have  ever  since 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  subsequent  dis- 
turbances in  America.  They  were  disturbances 
which  seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to  justify  as 
strong  a  promise  of  support,  as  haUi  been  usual 
to  give  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the  roost 
powerful  and  declared  enemies.  When  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  govemours  came  before 
the  house,  they  appeared  stronger  even  than  the 
warmth  of  publick  imagination  had  painted  them ; 
so  much  stronger,  that  the  papers  on  your  table 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  the  late  disturb- 
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ances,  which  have  been  at  one  time  the  minister's 
motives  for  the  repeal  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  new 
court  taxes,  and  are  now  his  pretences  for  refus- 
ing to  repeal  that  sixth,  did  not  amount — why  do 
1  compare  them  ?  No,  not  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tumults  and  violence  which  prevailed  long  before 
the  repeal  of  that  act. 

Ministry  cannot  refuse  the  authority  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  General  Gage,  who,  in  his 
letter  of  tlie  4th  of  November,  from  New  York, 
thus  represents  the  state  of  things  : 

**  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from  the  highest  to  the 
'*  lowest,  who  has  not  been  accessary  to  this  in- 
"  surrection,  either  by  writing  or  mutual  agree- 
''  ments,  to  oppose  the  act,  by  what  they  are 
'*  pleased  to  term  all  legal  opposition  to  it, 
"  Nothing  effectual  has  been  proposed,  either  to 
^*  prevent  or  quell  the  tumult.  The  rest  of  the 
"  provinces  are  in  the  same  situation  as  to  a  posi- 
"  tive  refusal  to  take  the  stamps ;  and  threat- 
'^  ening  those  who  shall  take  them,  to  plunder 
'*  and  murder  them  ;  and  this  affair  stands  in 
"  all  the  provinces,  that  unless  the  act,  from  its 
'*  own  nature,  enforce  itself,  nothing  but  a  very 
"  considerable  military  force  can  do  it,^* 

It  is  remarkable.  Sir,  that  the  persons  who  for- 
merly trumpeted  forth  the  most  loudly,  the  violent 
resolutions  of  assemblies  ;  the  universal  insurrec- 
tions ;  the  seizing  and  burning  the  stamped 
papers ;  the  forcing  stamp  officers  to  resign  their 
commissions  under  the  gallows  ;  the  rifling  and 
pulling  down  of  the  houses  of  magistrates ;  and 
the  expulsion  from  their  country  of  all  who  dared 
to  write  or  speak  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the 
powers  of  parliament ;  these  very  trumpeters  are 
DOW  tlie  men  that  represent  the  whole  as  a  mere 
trifle ;  and  choose  to  date  all  the  disturbances 
from  the  repeal  of  the  stamp- act,  which  put  an  end 
to  them.  Hear  your  officers  abroad,  and  let 
them  refute  this  shameless  falsehood,  who,  in 
all  their  correspondence,  state  the  disturbances 
as  owing  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  from  the  taxes.  You  have  this  evi- 
dence in  your  own  archives — and  it  will  give  you 
compleat  satisfaction  ;  if  you  are  not  so  far  lost 
to  all  parliamentary  ideas  of  information,  as  rather 
to  credit  the  lie  of  the  day,  than  the  records  of 
your  own  house. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they 
are  forced  into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to 
burrow  in  another ;  but  they  shall  have  no  refuge ; 
I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  their  holes.  Con- 
scious that  they  must  be  baffled,  when  they  at- 
tribute a  precedent  disturbance  to  a  subsequent 
measure,  tliey  take  other  ground,  almost  as  ab- 
surd, but  very  common  in  modern  practice,  and 
very  wicked ;  which  is,  to  attribute  the  ill  effect 
of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  to  dissuade  us  from  it.  They  say,  that 
the  opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  stamp- 
act  at  tlie  time  of  its  passing,  encouraged  the 
Americans  to  their  resistance.  This  has  even 
formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  volume, 
from  an  advocate  of  that  faction,  a  Dr.  Tucker. 


This  Dr.  Tucker  is  already  a  dean,  and  his  earnest 
labours  in  this  vineyard  will,  I  suppose,  raise  him 
to  a  bishoprick.  But  this  assertion  too,  just  like 
the  rest,  is  false.  In  all  the  papers  which  have 
loaded  your  table  ;  in  all  the  vast  crowd  of  verbal 
witnesses  that  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnesses 
which  were  indiscriminately  produced  from  both 
sides  of  the  house  ;  not  the  least  hint  of  such  a 
cause  of  disturbance  has  ever  appeared.  As  to 
the  fact  of  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  stamp- 
act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gallery  when  the 
act  was  under  consideration.  Far  from  any  thing 
inflammatory,  I  never  heard  a  more  languid  de- 
bate in  this  house.  No  more  than  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke  against  the  act, 
and  that  with  great  reserve,  and  remarkable  tem- 
per. There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  bill ;  and  the  minority  did  not 
reach  to  more  than  39  or  40.  In  the  house  of 
lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate 
or  division  at  all.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest. 
In  fact,  the  affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little 
noise,  that  in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  nature 
of  what  you  were  doing.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  England  never  could  have  done  thb  mis- 
chief, because  there  scarcely  ever  was  less  of  op- 
position to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

Sir,  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods 
have,  with  their  usual  industry,  circulated  another 
lie  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former.  It  is  this, 
that  the  disturbances  arose  from  the  account  which 
had  been  received  in  America  of  the  change  in  the 
ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  themselves 
a  match  for  what  our  calumniators  chose  to  qua- 
lify by  the  name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as  suc- 
ceeded. Feeble  in  one  sense  these  men  certainly 
may  be  called  ;  for,  with  all  their  efforts,  and  they 
have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  distempered  vigour,  and  insane  alacrity, 
with  which  you  are  rushing  to  your  ruin.  But  it 
does  so  happen,  that  the  falsity  of  this  circulation 
is  (like  the  rest)  demonstrated  by  indisputable 
dates  and  records. 

So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America,  that 
the  letters  of  your  govemours,  giving  an  account 
of  these  disturbances  long  after  they  had  arrived 
at  their  highest  pitch,  were  all  directed  to  the  old 
ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax^ 
the  secretary  of  state  corresponding  wifli  the  colo- 
nies, without  once  in  the  smallest  degree  intimating 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  ministerial  revolution 
whatsoever.  The  ministry  was  not  changed  in 
England  until  the  1 0th  day  of  July  1765.  On  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  June,  Governour  Fauquier 
from  Virginia  writes  thus  ;  and  writes  thus  to  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  :  "  Government  is  set  at  defiance, 
**  not  having  strength  enough  in  her  hands  to  en- 
''^  force  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  community, 
**  The  private  distress  which  every  man  feels,  en- 
"  creases  the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  duties 
*'  laid  by  the  stamp-act,  which  breaks  out,  and 
"  shews  itself  upon  every  trifling  occasion,''  The 
general  dissatisfaction  had  produced  some  time  be- 
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fore,  that  is,  on  tlic  29tli  of  May,  several  strong 
publick  resolves  against  Uie  stamp-act ;  and  those 
resolves  are  assigned  by  Govemour  Bernard  as  the 
cause  of  the  insurrections  in  Massachuset  s  Bay, 
in  his  letter  of  Uie  15th  of  August,  still  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifax ;  and  he  continued  to  ad- 
dress such  accounts  to  that  minister  quite  to  the  7th 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  Similar  accounts, 
and  of  as  late  a  date,  were  sent  from  other  gover- 
nours,  and  all  directed  to  Lord  Halifax.  Not  one 
of  these  letters  indicates  the  slightest  idea  of  a 
change,  either  known,  or  even  apprehended. 

Thus  are  blown  away  the  insect  race  of  courtly 
£ilsehoods !  Thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions 
of  the  wretched  runners  for  a  wretched  cause, 
which  they  have  fly-blown  into  every  weak  and 
rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopes  that 
when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  impor- 
tunate buzzing  might  sound  something  like  the 
publick  voice ! 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the 
ftate  of  America  before  the  repeal.  Now  I  turn 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  so  stoutly  chal- 
lenges us,  to  tell,  whether,  after  the  repeal,  the 
provinces  were  quiet  ?  This  is  coming  home  to  the 
point.  Here  I  meet  him  directly ;  and  answer  most 
readily,  They  were  quiet.  And  I,  in  my  turn, 
challenge  him  to  prove  when,  and  where,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  numbers,  and  with  what  vio- 
lence, the  other  laws  of  trade,  as  gentlemen  assert, 
were  violated  in  consequence  of  your  concession  ? 
or  that  even  your  other  revenue  laws  were  at- 
tacked ?  But  I  quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which 
I  stand,  and  where  I  might  leave  the  burthen  of 
the  proof  upon  him  :  I  walk  down  upon  the  open 
plain,  and  undertake  to  shew,  that  they  were  not 
only  quiet,  but  shewed  many  unequivocal  marks 
of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  And  to  give 
him  every  advantage,  I  select  the  obnoxious  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  at  this  time  (but 
without  hearing  her)  is  so  heavily  a  culprit  before 
parliament — I  will  select  their  proceedings  even 
under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation.  For,  a 
little  unprudently,  I  must  say,  Govemour  Bernard 
mixed  in  the  administration  of  the  lenitive  of  the 
repeal  no  small  acrimony  arising  from  matters  of 
a  separate  nature.  Yet  see,  Sir,  the  effect  of  that 
lenitive,  though  mixed  with  these  bitter  ingre- 
dients ;  and  how  this  rugged  people  can  express 
themselves  on  a  measure  of  concession. 

"  If  it  is  not  in  our  power"  (say  they  in  their 
address  to  Govemour  Bemard,)  "  in  so  full  a 
**  manner  as  will  be  expected,  to  shew  our  re- 
"  spectful  gratitude  to  the  mother  country,  or 
"  to  make  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  return  to 
"  the  indulgence  of  the  king  and  parliament,  it 
"  shall  be  no  fault  of  ours ;  for  this  we  intend, 
"  and  hope  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  effect/* 

Would  to  God  that  this  temper  had  been  culti- 
vated, managed,  and  set  in  action  !  other  effects 
than  those  which  we  have  since  felt  would  have 
resulted  from  it.  On  the  requisition  for  compen- 
sation to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  the  populace,  in  the  same  address  they  say, 


'^  The  recommendation  enjoined  by  Mr,  Seen- 
"  tary  Conway's  letter,-  and  in  consequence 
''  thereof  made  to  us,  we  will  embrace  the  jint 
''  convenient  opportunity  to  consider  and  act 
*'  upon/'  They  did  consider;  they  did  act  upon 
it.  They  obeyed  the  requisition.  I  know  the  mode 
has  been  chicaned  upon  ;  but  it  was  substantiaUj 
obeyed  ;  and  much  better  obeyed,  than  I  fear  the 
parliamentary  requisition  of  this  session  uill  be, 
though  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  and  backed 
with  all  your  power.  In  a  word,  the  danias;es  of 
popular  fury  were  compensated  by  legislatiTe 
gravity.  Almost  every  other  part  of  America  io 
various  ways  demonstrated  their  latitude.  1  am 
bold  to  say,  that  so  sudden  a  calm  recovered  afWr 
so  violent  a  storm  is  without  parallel  in  hisionr. 
To  say  that  no  other  disturbance  should  happen 
from  any  other  cause,  is  folly.  But  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  by  Uie  judicious  sacrifice  of  one 
law,  you  procured  an  aicquiescence  in  all  that  re- 
mained. After  this  experience,  nobody  shall  per- 
suade me,  when  a  whole  people  are  concerned, 
that  acts  of  lenity  are  not  means  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  has  received  a 
fair  and  full  answer  to  his  question. 

I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  yoor 
policy ;  that  of  your  repeal ;  and  the  return  of  year 
ancient  system,  and  your  ancient  tranquillity  and 
concord.  Sir,  this  period  was  not  as  long  as  it 
was  happy.  Another  scene  was  opened •  and  other 
actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  state,  m  the 
condition  I  have  described  it,  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  cele- 
brated name ;  a  name  that  keeps  the  name  of  thb 
country  respectable  in  every  other  on  the  globe. 
It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
GentUms,  et  multum  nostra  quod  proderat  wbi. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  ht$ 
merited  rank,  his  superiour  eloquence,  his  splendid 
qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space  be 
fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind  ;  and,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death,  cano- 
nizes and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not  saf- 
fer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct.  I  am 
afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed 
to  blame  him.  Let  those,  who  have  betrayed  him 
by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with  their  malevo- 
lence. But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure,  I 
may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he 
seemed  to  me  at  tliat  time  to  be  governed  too 
much  by  general  maxims.  I  speak  with  the  free- 
dom of  nistory,  and  I  hope  without  offence.  One 
or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion 
not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species, 
and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  mea- 
fures  that  were  greatly  mischievous  to  himself; 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to 
his  country ;  measures,  the  effects  of  which,  1  am 
afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He  made  an  ad- 
ministration, so  checkered  and  speckled ;  he  pot 
together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
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ill ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaick ;  such  a 

elated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of 

:k  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and 

rtiers,  king's  friends  and  repubhcans;  whigs 

tones ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies ; 

it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but  ut- 

f  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on. 

colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same 

rdsy  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 

**  Sir,  your  name  ?— Sir,  you  have  the  advan- 

ige  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand 

iUtlons — "  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen, 

persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between 

n,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their 

\ ;  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not 

,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 

e  truckle-bed.* 

ir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having 
so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  op- 
irs  into  power,  the  confusion  was  such,  that  his 
principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 
inuence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he 
into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause 
idrew  him  from  publick  cares,  principles  di- 
ly  the  contrary  were  sure  to  predominate, 
en  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an 
I  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  ac- 
plished  his  scheme  of  administration,  he  was 
onger  a  minister. 

Then  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his 
le  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or 
pass.  The  gentlemen,  his  particular  friends, 
,  with  the  names  of  various  departments  of 
tstry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they  acted 
irt  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  liecomes 
nen,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him,  which  was 
fied  even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  superiour 
ities,  had  never,  in  any  instance,  presumed 
1  any  opinion  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his 
ing  influence,  they  were  whirled  about,  the 
t  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any 
;  and  as  those  who  joined  with  them  in  man- 
;  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  opposite  to 
>pinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the 
t  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the  set,  they 
ly  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant, 
::cupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends ;  and 
intly  they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the 
■se  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well 
>  betray  him,  even  long  before  the  close  of  the 
session  of  his  administration,  when  every  thing 
publickly  transacted,  and  with  great  parade, 
is  name,  they  made  an  act,  declaring  it  highly 
and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America, 
even  then,  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb 
entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon 
in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the 
wite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
inarVy  and,  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the 
ndant. 

bis  light  too  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.     You 
erttaiidy  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 

opposed  to  allude  to  the  Ri^^ht  Hoiiotirnbie  Lord  North, 
korge  Cooke,  Esq.  who  were  made  joint  paymasters  hi 


Townshend,  ofiBcially  the  re-producer  of  this  fatal 
scheme ;  whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember 
without  some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  trutli.  Sir, 
he  was  tlie  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house, 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he 
honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never 
arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man 
of  a  more  poihted  and  finished  wit ;  and  (where 
his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  re- 
fined, exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he 
had  not  so  great  a  stock,  as  some  have  had  who 
flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured 
up,  he  knew  better  by  far,  than  any  man  I  ever 
was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within 
a  short  time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish, 
to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skil- 
fully and  powerfully.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
a  most  luminous  explanation,  and  display  of  his 
subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neitner  trite 
and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He  hit  the 
house  just  between  wind  and  water.— And  not 
being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  was  never  more  tedious,  or 
more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived  opinions 
and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required ;  to 
whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  con- 
formed exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure 
to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  if  when  I  speak  of  this  and 
of  other  great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying 
something  of  their  characters.  In  this  eventful 
history  of  the  revolutions  of  America,  the  charac- 
ters of  such  men  are  of  much  importance.  Great 
men  are  the  guide-posts  and  land-marks  in  the 
state.  The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the 
nation,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  publick  measures. 
It  would  be  an  invidious  thing  (most  foreign,  I 
trust,  to  what  you  think  my  disposition)  to  remark 
the  errours  into  which  the  authority  of  great  names 
has  brought  the  nation,  without  doing  justice  at 
the  same  time  to  the  great  cjualities  whence  that 
authority  arose.  The  subject  is  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  themselves  on  whatever  of 
excellence  has  gone  before  them.  There  are  many 
young  members  in  the  house  (such  of  late  has  been 
the  rapid  succession  of  publick  men)  who  never 
saw  that  prodigy,  Charles  Townshend  ;  nor  of 
course  know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite 
in  every  thing  by  the  violent  ebullition  of  his 
mixed  virtues  and  failings.  For  failings  he  had 
undoubtedly— many  of  us  remember  them ;  wc 
arc  this  day  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But 
he  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a 
noble  cause ;  to  an  ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an 
immoderate,  passion  for  fame ;  a  passion  which  is 
the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  worshipped  that 
goddess  wheresoever  she  appeared ;  but  he  paid 
his  particular  devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite  habi- 
tation, in  her  chosen  temple,  the  house  of  commons. 
Besides  tlie  characters  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
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pose  our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  observe,  that  this  house  has  a  collective  charac- 
ter of  its  own.  That  character  too,  however  im- 
perfect, is  not  unamiable.  Dke  all  great  publick 
collections  of  men,  you  possess  a  marked  love  of 
virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among 
vices,  there  is  none  which  the  house  abhors  in  the 
same  degree  with  obstinacy.  Obstinacy,  Sir,  is 
certainly  a  great  vice ;  and  in  the  changeful  state 
of  political  affairs  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great 
mischief.  It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately, 
that  almost  the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  mas- 
culine virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  closely  allied  to 
this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just 
an  abhorrence  ;  and,  in  their  excess,  all  these  vir- 
tues very  easily  fall  into  it.  He,  who  paid  such  a 
punctilious  attention  to  all  your  feelings,  certainly 
took  care  not  to  shock  them  by  that  vice  which  is 
the  most  disgustful  to  you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most 
to  be  pleased  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the 
other  extreme.  He  had  voted,  and,  in  the  year 
1765,  had  been  an  advocate,  for  the  stamp-act. 
Things  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  were 
changed.  In  short,  the  stamp-act  began  to  be  no 
favourite  in  this  house.  He  Uierefore  attended  at 
the  private  meeting,  in  which  the  resolutions  moved 
by  a  right.honourable  gentleman  were  settled ;  re- 
solutions leading  to  the  repeal.  The  next  day  he 
voted  for  that  repeal ;  and  he  would  have  spoken 
for  it  too,  if  an  illness,  (not  as  was  then  given  out, 
a  political,)  but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  real 
illness,  had  not  prevented  it. 

The  very  next  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in  as 
bad  an  odour  in  this  house  as  the  stamp-act  had 
been  in  the  session  before.  To  conform  to  the 
temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  prevail 
mostly  amongst  tliose  most  in  power,  he  declared, 
very  early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue  must  be 
had  out  of  America.  Instantly  he  was  tied  down 
to  his  engagements  by  some,  who  had  no  objec- 
tion to  such  experiments,  when  made  at  the  cost 
of  persons  for  whom  they  had  no  particular  regard. 
The  whole  body  of  courtiers  drove  him  onward. 
They  always  talked  as  if  the  king  stood  in  a 
sort  of  humiliated  state,  until  something  of  the 
kind  should  be  done. 

Here  tliis  extraordinary  man,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits.  To 
please  universally  was  the  object  of  his  life ;  but  to 
tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  love  and  to  be 
wise,  is  not  given  to  men.  However,  he  attempted 
it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to  Uie  partisans 
of  American  revenue,  he  made  a  preamble  stating 
the  necessity  of  such  a  revenue.  To  close  with  the 
American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  external 
or  port-duty ;  but  again,  to  soften  it  to  the  other 
party,  it  was  a  duty  of  supply.  To  gratify  the 
colonists,  it  was  laid  on  British  manufactures ;  to 
satisfy  tlie  merchants  of  Britain,  the  duty  was 
trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea,  which  touched  only 
the  devoted  East  India  company)  on  none  of  the 


grand  objects  of  commerce.  To  counterwork  die 
American  contraband,  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced 
from  a  shilling  to  three-pence.  But  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  who  would  tax  America,  the  scene 
of  collection  was  changed,  and,  with  the  rest,  it 
was  levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ? 
This  fine-spun  scheme  had  the  usual  fate  of  all 
exquisite  policy.  But  the  original  plan  of  the  duties, 
and  the  mode  of  executing  that  plan,  both  arose 
singly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our  applause. 
He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  house.  He  never 
thought,  did,  or  said  any  thing,  but  with  a  view  to 
you.  He  every  day  adapted  himself  to  your 
disposition ;  and  adjusted  himself  before  it  as  at 
a  looking-glass. 

He  had  observed  (indeed  it  could  not  escape 
him)  that  several  persons,  infinitely  his  inferionrs 
in  all  respects,  had  formerly  rendered  themselves 
considerable  in  this  house  by  one  method  alone. 
They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God  the  spe- 
cies is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place, 
no  man  living  could  divine,  from  any  known 
adherence  to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles, 
from  any  order  or  system  in  their  politicks,  or 
from  any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas,  what 
part  they  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  this  uncertainty,  especially 
at  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all  parties 
on  such  men.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  all 
ears  open  to  hear  them ;  each  party  gaped,  and 
looked  alternately  for  their  vote,  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  speeches.  While  the  house  hung  in  this 
uncertainty,  now  the  hear  hints  rose  from  this  side 
— now  they  rebellowed  from  the  other ;  and  that 
party,  to  whom  they  fell  at  length  from  their  tre- 
mulous and  dancing  balance,  always  received  them 
in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  fortune  of  such  men 
was  a  temptation  too  g^at  to  be  resisted  by  one, 
to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave 
much  greater  pain,  than  he  received  delight  in  the 
clouds  of  it,  which  daily  rose  about  him  from  the 
prodigal  superstition  of  innumerable  admirers.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  contradictory  honours ;  and 
his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in  admira- 
tion of  him  who.never  agreed  in  any  thing  else. 

Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  subject  of 
this  day's  debate ;  from  a  disposition  which,  aAer 
making  an  American  revenue  to  please  one,  re- 
pealed it  to  please  others,  and  again  revived  it  in 
hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  catching  some- 
thing in  the  ideas  of  all. 

This  revenue  act  of  1767,  formed  the  fourth 
period  of  American  policy.  How  we  have  fared 
since  then — what  woeful  variety  of  schemes  have 
been  adopted  ;  what  enforcing,  and  what  repeal- 
ing ;  what  bullying,  and  what  submitting ;  what 
doing,  and  undoing  ;  what  straining,  and  wliat  re- 
laxing ;  what  assemblies  dissolved  ibr  not  obeying^ 
and  called  again  without  obedience ;  what  troops 
sent  out  to  quell  resistance,  and,  on  meeting  that 
resistance,  recalled ;  what  shillings,  and  chan^r^. 
and  jumblings  of  all  kinds  of  men  at  home,  which 
left  no  jwssibility  of  order,  consistency,  vigour, 
or  even  so  much  as  a  decent  unity  of  colour  in  any 
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publick  measure. — It  is  a  tedious,  irksome 
.  My  duty  may  call  me  to  open  it  out  some 
r  time ;  *  on  a  former  occasion  I  tried  your 
>er  on  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  present  I  shall 


sar. 


fter  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your  im- 
iate  situation  upon  the  question  on  your  paper 
length  brought  to  this.  You  have  an  act  of 
ament,  stating,  that  '^  it  is  expedient  to  raise 
^enue  in  America."  By  a  partial  repeal  you 
hilated  the  greatest  part  of  that  revenue,  which 
preamble  declares  to  be  so  expedient.  You  have 
tituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it.  A  secretary 
Late  has  disclaimed,  in  the  king's  name,  all 
ghts  of  such  a  substitution  in  future.  The 
:iple  of  this  disclaimer  goes  to  what  has  been 
as  well  as  what  has  been  repealed.  The  tax 
:h  lingers  after  its  companions  (under  a  pre- 
le  declaring  an  American  revenue  expedient, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  theory 
hat  preamble)  militates  with  tlie  assurance 
entically  conveyed  to  the  colonies ;  and  is  an 
Lustless  source  of  jealousy  and  animosity.  On 
state,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fair  one ;  not  being 
to  discern  any  grounds  of  honour,  advantage, 
«,  or  power,  for  adhering,  either  to  the  act  or 
le  preamble,  I  shall  vote  for  the  question  which 
s  to  the  repeal  of  both. 
'  you  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then 
re  something  to  fight  for,  consistent  in  theory 
valuable  in  practice.  If  you  must  employ  your 
igth,  employ  it  to  uphold  you  in  some  honour- 
right,  or  some  profitable  wrong.  If  you  are 
ehensive  that  the  concession  recommended  to 
though  proper,  should  be  a  means  of  drawing 
fou  further  but  unreasonable  claims, — why 
employ  your  force  in  supporting  that  rea- 
ble  concession  against  those  unreasonable  de- 
ls. You  will  employ  it  with  more  grace;  with 
r  effect;  and  with  great  probable  concurrence 
t  the  quiet  and  rational  people  in  the  provinces; 
are  now  united  with,  and  hurried  away  by,  the 
nt ;  having  indeed  different  dispositions,  but 
Bunon  interest.  If  you  apprehend  that  on  a 
ession  you  shall  be  pushed  by  metaphysical 
ess  to  the  extreme  lines,  and  argued  out  of 
whole  authority,  my  advice  is  this ;  when  you 
recovered  your  old,  your  strong,  your  tenable 
ion,  then  face  about — stop  short — do  nothing 
J — reason  not  at  all — oppose  the  ancient  policy 
practice  of  the  empire  as  ramparts  against  the 
jlations  of  innovators  on  both  sides  of  the 
tion ;  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  manly,  and 
ground.  On  this  solid  basis  fix  your  machines, 
they  will  draw  worlds  towards  you. 
>ur  ministers,  in  their  own  and  his  majesty's 
Sy  have  already  adopted  the  American  distinc- 
)f  internal  and  external  duties.  It  is  a  distinc- 
whatever  merit  it  may  have,  that  was  origi- 
moved  by  the  Americans  themselves  ;  and  I 
they  will  acouiesce  in  it,  if  they  are  not  push- 
th  too  much  logick  and  too  little  sense,  in  all 
insequences.  That  is,  if  external  taxation  be 
*  RetolutioM  in  May  ITTOi 


understood,  as  they  and  you  understand  it,  when 
you  please,  to  be  not  a  distinction  of  geography, 
but  of  policy ;  that  it  is  a  power  for  regulatmg 
trade,  and  not  for  supporting  establishments.  The 
distinction,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to 
right,  is  of  most  weighty  consideration  in  practice. 
Recover  your  old  ground,  and  your  old  tranquil- 
lity— try  it — I  am  persuaded  the  Americans  will 
compromise  with  you.  When  confidence  is  once 
restored,  the  odious  and  suspicious  summumjus 
will  perish  of  course.  The  spirit  of  practicability, 
of  moderation,  aAd  mutual  convenience,  will  never 
call  in  geometrical  exactness  as  tlie  arbitrator  of 
an  amicable  settlement.  Consult  and  follow  your 
experience.  Let  not  the  long  story,  with  which  I 
have  exercised  your  patience,  prove  fruitless  to 
your  interests. 

For  my  part,  I  should  choose  (if  I  could  have 
my  wish)  that  the  proposition  of  the  f  honourable 
gentleman  for  the  repeal  could  go  to  America 
without  the  attendance  of  the  penal  bills.  Alone 
I  could  almost  answer  for  its  success.  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  its  reception  in  the  bad  company 
it  may  keep.  In  such  heterogeneous  assortments, 
the  most  innocent  person  will  lose  the  effect  of  his 
innocency.  Though  you  should  send  out  this  angel 
of  peace,  yet  you  are  sending  out  a  destroying  angel 
too ;  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  tne  conflict 
of  these  two  adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  pre- 
dominate in  the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say: 
whetlier  the  lenient  measures  would  cause  Ameri- 
can passion  to  subside,  or  the  severe  would  encrease 
its  fury — all  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Yet  now,  even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity, 
though  working  in  darkness,  and  in  chaos,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  unnatural  and  turbid  combination : 
I  should  hope  it  might  produce  order  and  beauty 
in  the  end. 

Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  be- 
fore we  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax 
America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue  from 
thence  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out :  name,  fix,  ascertain 
this  revenue ;  settle  its  quantity ;  define  its  objects; 
provide  for  its  collection ;  and  then  fight  when 
you  have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder — 
rob ;  if  you  kill,  take  possession :  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  madmen,  as  well  as  assas- 
sins, violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and  tyrannical, 
without  an  object.  But  may  better  counsels  guide 
you  ! 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles — 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it — leave  America,  if  she  has 
taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am  not 
here  going  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  not  at- 
tempting to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions;  I  hate  tlie 
very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our 
unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and 
we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions, 
in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both 
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sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done 
it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade. 
Do  not  burthen  them  by  taxes;  you  were  not 
used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  argu- 
ments of  states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to 
the  schools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed 
with  safety.  But  if,  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatal- 
ly*  you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source 
of  government,  by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and 
consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  from 
the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When 
you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will  surely  turn  upon 
the  hunters.  If  tliat  sovereignty  and  their  free- 
dom cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  No 
body  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth  all  their 
ability ;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up,  and  tell  me, 
what  one  character  of  liberty  tlie  AJnericans  have, 
and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from, 
if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry, 
by  all  the  restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  made  pack-horses  of 
every  tax  you  choose  to  impose,  without  the  least 
share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear  the 
burthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring 
them  to  bear  the  burthens  of  unlimitea  revenue 
too  ?  The  Englishman  in  America  will  feel  that 
this  is  slavery — that  it  is  legal  slavery,  will  be  no 
compensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or  his  under- 
standing. 

A  noble  lord,*  who  spoke  some  time  ago,  is  full 
of  the  fire  of  ingenuous  youth ;  and  when  he  has 
modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  by 
further  experience,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his 
country  in  either  house.  He  has  said,  that  the 
Americans  are  our  children,  and  how  can  they 
revolt  against  their  parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  they 
are  not  free  in  their  present  state,  England  is  not 
free ;  because  Manchester,  and  other  considerable 
places,  are  not  represented.  So  then,  because 
some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented, 
America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  They 
are  **  our  children ;"  but  when  children  ask  for 
bread  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone.  Is  it  because 
the  natural  resistance  of  things,  and  the  various 
mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  government,  or  any 
scheme  of  government,  from  being  any  more  than 
a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  therefore 
that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  flfom  it  infinitely  ? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its 
parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial  resemblance 
the  beauteous  countenance  of  British  liberty ;  are 
we  to  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution ?  are  we  to  give  tliem  our  weakness  for 
their  strength?  our  opprobrium  for  their  glory? 
and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able 
to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question, 
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Will  they  be  content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  ? 
If  not,  look  to  the  consequences.  Reflect  how  yoa 
are  to  govern  a  people,  who  think  they  ought  to 
be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Your  scheme 
yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  nothing  but  discon- 
tent, disorder,  disobedience ;  and  such  is  the  state 
of  America,  that  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in 
blood,  you  could  only  end  just  where  you  begun ; 
that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue  is  to  be  found, 
to — my  voice  fails  me;  my  inclination  indeed 
carries  me  no  farther — all  is  confusion  beyond  it 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and  before 
I  sit  down  I  must  say  something  to  another  point 
with  which  gentlemen  urge  us.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  declaratory-act  asserting  the  entire- 
ness  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  we  aban- 
don the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  in 
that  act,  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  I  viewed 
them  on  its  very  first  proposition,  and  which  I 
have  often  taken  the  liberty,  with  great  humility, 
to  lay  before  you.     I  look,  I  say,  on  the  impernl 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which 
the  colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to 
be  just  the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the  worid. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head 
of  her  extensive  empire  in  two  capacities :  one  as 
the  local  legislature  of  this  island,  providing  for 
all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other 
instrument  than  the  executive  power. — ^The  otbo', 
and  I  think  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her 
imperial  character ;  in  which,  as  from  the  throne 
of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  several  infe- 
riour  legislatures,  and  guides  and  controuls  them 
all,  without  annihilating  any.     As  all  these  pro- 
vincial legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  with  each 
other,  they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  her: 
else  Uiey  can  neither  preserve  mutual  peace,  nor 
hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effectually  afford 
mutual  assistance.     It  is  necessary  to  coerce  the 
negligent,  to  restrain  the  violent,  and  to  aid  the 
weak  and  deficient,  by  the  overruling  plenitude  of 
her  power.    She  is  never  to  intrude  into  the  place 
of  the  others,  whilst  they  are  equal  to  the  com- 
mon ends  of  their  institution.     But  in  order  to 
enable  parliament  to  answer  all  these  ends  of  pro- 
vident and  beneficent  superintendence,  her  powers 
must  be  boundless.  The  gentlemen  who  think  the 
powers  of  parliament  limited,  may  please  them- 
selves to  talk  of  requisitions.     But  suppose  the 
requisitions  are  not  obeyed  ?  What !    Shall  there 
be  no  reserved  power  in  the  empire,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  may  weaken,  divide,  and  dissi- 
pate the  whole  ?    We  are  engaged  in  war— the 
secretary  of  state  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  con- 
tribute— some  would  do  it,  I  think  most  would 
cheerfully  furnish  whatever  is  demanded— one  or 
two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  themselves, 
let  the  stress  of  the  drafl  lie  on  the  others— 
surely  it  is  proper,  tliat  some  authority  might  le- 
gally say—**  Tax  yourselves  for  the  common  sup- 
ply, or  parliament  will  do  it  for  you."  This  back- 
wardness was,  as  I  am  told,  actually  the  case  of 
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ennsylvania  for  some  short  time  towards  the 
^ginning  of  the  last  war,  owing  to  some  internal 
issensioDS  in  the  colony.  But  whether  the  fact 
ere  so,  or  otherwise,  the  case  is  equally  to  be 
'ovide^  for  by  a  competent  sovereign  power, 
ut  then  this  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power ;  nor 
'er  used  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  what  I 
eant,  when  I  have  said  at  various  times,  that  I 
insider  the  power  of  taxing  in  parliament  as  an 
strument  of  empire,  and   not  as  a  means  of 

Such,  Sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ritish  empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  consti- 
ition  of  Britain ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  tliink 
ibordination  and  liberty  may  be  sufficiently  re- 
)Dciled  through  tlie  whole ;  whether  to  serve  a 
fining  speculatist,  or  a  factious  demagogue,  1 
now  not;  but  enough  surely  for  the  ease  and 
ippiness  of  man. 

Sir,  whilst  we  held  this  happy  course,  we  drew 
ore  from  the  colonies  than  all  the  impotent  vio- 
Bce  of  despotism  ever  could  extort  from  them. 
h  did  this  abundantly  in  the  last  war.  It  has 
ever  been  once  denied — and  what  reason  have 
e  to  imagine  that  the  colonies  would  not  have 
roceeded  in  supplying  government  as  liberally,  if 
oa  had  not  stepped  in  and  hindered  them  from 
CMitributing,  by  interrupting  the  channel  in  which 
leir  liberality  flowed  with  so  strong  a  course ;  by 
ttempting  to  take,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to 
iceive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  Holland 
18  loaded  itself  with  ten  times  the  impositions 
hich  it  revolted  from  Spain  rather  than  submit 
'.  He  says  true.  Tyranny  is  a  poor  provider. 
knows  neither  how  to  accumulate,  nor  how  to 
tract. 

I  charge  therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate 
stem  the  loss  not  only  of  peace,  of  union,  and 
commerce,  but  even  of  revenue,  which  its 
ends  are  contending  for. — It  is  morally  certain, 
It  we  have  lost  at  least  a  million  of  free  grants 
ce  the  peace.  I  think  we  have  lost  a  great  deal 
lie;  and  that  those,  who  look  for  a  revenue 
m  the  provinces,  never  could  have  pursued, 
m  in  that  light,  a  course  more  directly  repug- 
nt  to  their  purposes. 

Now,  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  shewn,  first  on  that 
TOW  ground  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
asured,  ^hat  you  are  likely  to  lose  nothing  by 
nplying  with  the  motion,  except  what  you  have 
I  already.  I  have  shewn  afterwards,  that  in 
€  of  peace  you  flourished  in  commerce,  and, 
en  war  required  it,  had  sufHcient  aid  from  the 
ODies,  while  you  pursued  your  ancient  policy  ; 
t  you  threw  every  thin©"  into  confusion  when 
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you  made  the  stamp-act ;  and  that  you  restored 
every  thing  to  peace  and  order  when  you  repealed 
it.  I  have  shewn  that  the  revival  of  the  system 
of  taxation  has  produced  the  very  worst  effects  ; 
and  that  the  partial  repeal  has  produced,  not  par- 
tial good,  but  universal  evil.  Let  these  consider- 
ations, founded  on  facts,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by  the  road 
of  our  experience. 

I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed 
measures  :  but  surely  this  mixture  of  lenity  would 
give  the  whole  a  better  chance  of  success.  When 
you  once  regain  confidence,  the  way  will  be  clear 
before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce  the  act  of 
navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  You 
will  yourselves  open  it  where  it  ought  still  further 
to  be  opened.  Proceed  in  what  you  do,  whatever 
you  do,  from  policy,  and  not  from  rancour.  Let 
us  act  like  men,  let  us  act  like  statesmen.  .  Let 
us  hold  some  sort  of  consistent  conduct. — It  is 
agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  in  America. 
If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
serious,  even  to  sadness.  I  have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I  sat, 
in  parliament.  The  noble  lord  *  will,  as  usual, 
probably,  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  and  my 
friends  in  this  business,  to  a  desire  of  getting  his 
places.  Let  him  enjoy  this  happy  and  original 
idea.  If  I  deprived  him  of  it,  I  should  take  away 
most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his  argument.  But  I  had 
rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit,  and  indeed 
blows  much  heavier,  than  stand  answerable  to 
God  for  embracing  a  system  that  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  very  best  and  fairest  of 
his  works.  But  I  know  the  map  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other  person; 
and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to 
preferment.  My  excellent  and  honourable  friend 
under  me  on  the  floor  f  has  trod  that  road  with 
gnreat  toil  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  together. 
He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble  lord's  destina- 
tion. However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
are  those  I  have  ever  wished  to  follow ;  because  I 
know  they  lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread 
the  same  road  together ;  whoever  may  accompany 
us,  or  whoever  may  laugh  at  us  on  our  journey !  I 
honestly  and  solemnly  declare,  I  have  in  all  seasons 
adhered  to  the  system  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  in- 
terests— and  that,  by  limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes, 
on  the  firmest  foundations,  a  real,  consistent, 
well-grounded  authority  in  parliament.  Until 
you  come  back  to  that  system,  there  will  be  no 
peace  for  England. 

t  Mr.  Dowdeswen 
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EDITOR'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


We  believe  there  is  no  need  of  an  apology  to 
the  publick  for  offering  to  them  any  genuine 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Burke:  the  two  contained  in 
this  publication  undoubtedly  are  so.  The  general 
approbation  they  met  with  (as  we  hear)  from  all 
parties  at  Bristol,  persuades  us  that  a  good  edition 
of  them  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  London; 
which  we  own  to  be  the  inducement,  and  we  hope 
is  a  justification,  of  our  offering  it. 

We  do  not  presume  to  descant  on  the  merit  of 
these  Speeches;  but  as  it  is  no  less  new,  than 
honourable,  to  find  a  popular  candidate,  at  a 
popular  election,  daring  to  avow  his  dissent  from 
certain  points  that  have  been  considered  as  very 
popular  objects,  and  maintaining  himself  on  the 
manly  conndence  of  his  own  opinion ;  so,  we  must 
say,  that  it  does  great  credit  to  the  people  of 
England,  as  it  proves  to  the  world,  that,  to  msure 
their  confidence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  flatter  them, 
or  to  affect  a  subserviency  to  their  passions  or  their 
prejudices. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  poll  the  candidates  were  Lord  Clare, 
Mr.  Brickdale,  the  two  last  members,  and  Mr. 
Cruger,  a  considerable  merchant  at  Bristol.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  poll.  Lord  Clare  declined ; 


and  a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
wished  that  the  city  of  Bristol  should,  at  this  cri- 
tical season,  be  represented  by  some  gentleman  of 
tried  abilities  and  known  commercial  knowledge, 
immediately  put  Mr.  Burke  in  nomination.  Some 
of  them  set  off  express  for  London  to  apprin  that 
gentleman  of  this  event ;  but  he  was  gone  to 
Malton  in  Yorkshire.  The  spirit  and  active  letl 
of  these  gentlemen  followed  him  to  Malton.  Hiej 
arrived  there  just  afier  Mr.  Burke's  election  for 
that  place,  and  invited  him  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first  Speedi, 
acquainted  his  constituents  with  the  honourable 
offer  that  was  made  him ;  and,  with  their  consent, 
he  immediately  set  off  for  Bristol  on  the  TuesdaT 
at  six  in  the  evening ;  he  arrived  at  Bristol  at  hatf 
past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursday  the  Idtk 
of  October,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  poll. 

He  drove  directly  to  the  mayor's  house,  thence, 
the  mayor  not  being  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  tlie 
Guildhall,  where  he  ascended  the  hustings,  and 
having  saluted  the  electors,  the  sheriffs,  and  tk 
two  candidates,  he  reposcKl  himself  for  a  kf 
minutes,  and  then  acldressed  the  electors  is  a 
speech  which  was  received  with  great  and  univertti 
applause  and  approbation. 


AT  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  BRISTOL. 


Gentlemen, 


I  AM  come  hither  to  solicit  in  person,  that  fa- 
vour which  my  friends  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  me,  by  the  most  obliging,  and  to  me 
the  most  honourable,  exertions. 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  trust 
which  you  have  to  confer  on  this  occasion  ;  and, 
by  long  experience,  so  just  a  difiidence  in  my 
abilities  to  nil  it  in  a  manner  adequate  even  to  my 
own  ideas,  that  I  should  never  have  ventured  of 


myself  to  intrude  into  that  awful  situation.  Bat 
since  I  am  called  upon  by  the  desire  of  sevenl 
respectable  fellow-subjects,  as  I  have  done  atotbff 
times,  I  give  up  my  fears  to  their  wishes.  What- 
ever my  other  deficiencies  may  be,  I  do  not  knot 
what  it  is  to  be  wanting  to  my  friends. 

I  am  not  fond  of  attempting  to  raise  publick 
expectations  by  great  promises.  At  this  time,  thcrt 
is  much  cause  to  consider,  and  very  little  to  piesmne. 
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We  seem  to  be  approachiDg  to  a  g^eat  crisis  in 
our  affiurSy  which  calls  for  the  whole  wisdom  of 
the  wisest  among  us,  without  being  able  to  assure 
ourselves,  that  any  wisdom  can  preserve  us  from 
many  and  great  inconveniencies.  You  know  I 
speak  of  our  unhappy  contest  with  America.  I 
confess,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  look  down  as 
from  a  precipice.  It  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  it  is 
rendered  more  intricate  by  a  great  variety  of  plans 
of  conduct.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  tnem. 
I  will  not  suspect  a  want  of  good  intention  in 
framing  them.  But  however  pure  tlie  intentions 
of  their  authors  may  have  been,  we  all  know  that 
the  event  has  been  unfortunate.  The  means  of 
recovering  our  affairs  are  not  obvious.  So  many 
great  questions  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  con- 
stitution, and  of  policy,  are  involved  in  this 
American  deliberation,  that  I  dare  engage  for 
nothing,  but  that  I  shall  give  it,  without  any  pre- 
dilection to  former  opinions,  or  any  sinister  bias 
whatsoever,  the  most  honest  and  impartial  consi- 
deration of  which  I  am  capable.  The  publick  has 
a  full  right  to  it ;  and  this  great  city,  a  main  pillar 
in  the  commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain,  must 
totter  on  its  base  by  the  slightest  mistake  with 
regard  to  our  American  measures. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  lay 
before  you ;  That  I  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to  take 
up  or  lay  down  my  opinions  lightly.  I  have  held, 
and  ever  shall  maintain,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
unimpaired,  and  undiminished,  the  just,  wise, 
and  necessary  constitutional  superiority  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  necessary  for  America  as  well  as 
for  us.  I  never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  What- 
ever may  be  lost  by  it,  I  avow  it.  The  forfeiture 
even  of  your  favour,  if  by  such  a  declaration  1 
could  forfeit  it,  though  the  first  object  of  my  am- 
bitiony  never  will  make  me  disguise  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject. 

But, — I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and  have 
ever  held  a  constant  correspondent  conduct,  that 
this  superiority  is  consistent  with  all  the  liberties 
a  sober  and  spirited  American  ought  to  desire. 
I  never  mean  to  put  any  colonist,  or  any  human 
creature,  in  a  situation  not  becoming  a  free  man. 
To  reconcile  British  superiority  with  American 
liberty  shall  be  my  great  object,  as  far  as  my  little 
faculties  extend.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
both,  even  yet,  may  not  be  preserved. 

When  I  first  devoted  myself  to  the  publick 
service,  I  considered  how  I  should  render  myself 
fit  for  it ;  and  this  I  did  by  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  gave  this  country  the  rank 
it  holds  in  the  world.  I  found  that  our  prosperity 
and  dignity  arose  principally,  if  not  solely,  from 
two  sources;    our  constitution,  and   commerce. 


Both  these  I  have  spared  no  study  to  understand, 
and  no  endeavour  to  support. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution  is  its 
liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate,  seems 
the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member 
of  tne  house  of  commons.  But  the  liberty,  the 
only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  connected  with 
order ;  that  not  only  exists  along  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  which  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them. 
It  inheres  in  good  and  steady  government,  as  in 
its  substance  and  vital  principle. 

The  other  source  of  our  power  is  commerce,  of 
which  you  are  so  large  a  part,  and  which  cannot 
exist,  no  more  than  your  liberty,  without  a  con- 
nexion with  many  virtues.  It  has  ever  been  a 
very  particular  and  a  very  favourite  object  of  my 
study,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  details.  I  think 
many  here  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  Tliis  I  know,  that  I  have  ever  had  iny 
house  open,  and  my  poor  services  ready,  for 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination. 
My  favourite  ambition  is  to  have  those  services 
acknowledged.  I  now  appear  before  you  to  make 
trial,  whether  my  earnest  endeavours  have  been  so 
wholly  oppressed  by  the  weakness  of  my  abilities, 
as  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  trading  city ;  or  whether  you  choose  to  give 
a  weight  to  humble  abilities,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honest  exertions  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
This  is  my  trial  to-day.  My  mdustry  is  not  on 
trial.  Of  my  industry  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  my 
consthution  of  mind  and  body  admitted. 

When  I  was  invited  by  many  respectable  mer- 
chants, freeholders,  and  freemen  of  this  city,  to 
offer  them  my  services,  I  had  just  received  the 
honour  of  an  election  at  another  place,  at  a  very 
great  distance  from  this.  I  immediately  opened 
the  matter  to  those  of  my  worthy  constituents 
who  were  with  me,  and  they  unanimously  advised 
me  not  to  decline  it.  They  told  me,  that  they 
had  elected  me  with  a  view  to  the  publick  service ; 
and  as  great  questions  relative  to  our  commerce 
and  colonies  were  imminent,  that  in  such  matters 
I  might  derive  authority  and  support  from  the 
representation  of  this  great  commercial  city  ;  they 
desired  me  therefore  to  set  off*  without  delay,  very 
well  persuaded  that  I  never  could  forget  my 
obligations  to  them,  or  to  my  friends,  for  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  me.  From  that  time  to 
this  instant  I  have  not  slept ;  and  if  1  should  have 
the  honour  of  being  freely  chosen  by  you,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  as  far  from  slumbering  or  sleeping  when 
your  service  requires  mc  to  be  awake,  as  1  have 
been  in  coming  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for 
your  favour. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL, 


ON  HIS  BEING  DECLARED  BY  THE  SHERIFFS,  DULY  ELECTED  ONE  OF  THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN   PARLIAMENT  FOR  THAT  CITY. 


-  ON  THURSDAY  THE  THIRD  OF  NOVEMBER.  ITIi, 


Gentlemen, 

I  CANNOT  avoid  sympatliizin^  strongly  witli 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  has  received 
the  same  honour  that  you  have  conferred  on  me. 
If  he,  who  was  bred  and  passed  his  whole  life 
amongst  you  ;  i^  he,  who  tlirough  the  easy  g^- 
dations  of  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  esteem, 
has  obtained  the  honour,  which  seems  of  itself, 
naturally  and  almost  insensibly,  to  meet  with  those? 
who,  by  the  even  tenonr  of  pleasing  manners  and 
social  virtues,  slide  into  the  love  and  confidence 
of  their  fellow-citizens;— if  he  cannot  speak  but 
with  great  emotion  on  this  subject,  surrounded  as 
he  is  on  all  sides  with  his  old  friends ;  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  my  real,  unaf- 
fected embarrassment  prevents  me  from  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. 

I  was  brought  hither  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unknown,  even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you. 
No  previous  canvas  was  made  for  me.  I  was  put 
in  nomination  afler  the  poll  was  opened.  I  did 
not  appekr  until  it  was  far  advanced.  If,  under 
all  these  accumulated  disadvantages,  your  good 
opinion  has  carried  me  to  this  happy  point  of 
success  ;  you  will  panlon  me,  if  I  can  only  say  to 
you  collectively,  as  I  said  to  you  individually, 
simply,  and  plainly,  I  thank  you — I  am  obliged  to 
you — I  am  not  insensible  of  your  kindness. 

This  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  for  the  inesti- 
mable favour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  But 
I  cannot  be  satisfied,  without  saying  a  little  more 
in  defence  of  the  right  you  have  to  confer  such  a 
favour.  The  person  that  appeared  here  as  counsel 
for  the  candidate,  who  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
solicited  your  votes,  thinks  proper  to  deny,  that 
a  very  great  part  of  you  have  any  votes  to  give. 
He  fixes  a  standard  period  of  time  in  his  own 
imagination,  not  what  the  law  defines,  but  merely 
what  the  convenience  of  his  client  suggests,  by 
which  he  would  cut  off,  at  one  stroke,  all  those 
freedoms  which  are  the  dearest  privileges  of  your 
corporation  ;  which  the  common  law  authorizes  ; 
which  your  magistrates  are  compelled  to  grant ; 
which  come  duly  authenticated  into  this  court; 
and  are  saved  in  the  clearest  words,  and  with  the 
most  religious  care  and  tenderness,  in  that  very 
act  of  parliament,  which  was  made  to  regulate  the 
elections  by  freemen,  and  to  prevent  all  possible 
abuses  in  making  them. 


I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter  here.  My 
learned  counsel  has  supported  your  cause  with  his 
usual  ability ;  the  worthy  sheriflfs  have  acted  with 
their  usual  equity,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
same  equity,  which  dictates  tlie  return,  will  guide 
the  final  determination.  I  had  the  honour,  in 
conjunction  witli  many  far  wiser  men,  to  contri- 
bute a  very  small  assistance,  but,  however,  some 
assistance,  to  the  forming  the  judicature  which  is 
to  try  such  questions.  It  would  be  unnatural  m 
me  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  court,  in  the  trial 
of  my  own  cause,  to  which  I  have  been  so  active 
to  g^ve  jurisdiction  over  every  other. 

I  assure  the  worthy  freemen,  and  this  corpora- 
lion,  that,  if  the  gentleman  perseveres  in  the  in- 
tentions which  his  present  warmth  dictates  to  htm, 
I  will  attend  their  cause  with  diligence,  and  I  hooe 
with  effect.  For,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  myself, 
it  is  not  my  own  interest  in  it,  but  my  full  convic- 
lion,  that  induces  me  to  tell  you — /  think  there  is  ' 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  case, 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  find  me  rash  in  de- 
claring myself,  or  very  forward  in  troubling  you. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  election, 
I  have  kept  silence  in  all  matters  of  discussion.  I 
have  never  asked  a  question  of  a  voter  on  the  other 
side,  or  supported  a  doubtful  vote  on  my  own.  I 
respected  the  abilities  of  my  managers ;  I  relied 
on  the  candour  of  the  court.  I  think  the  worthy 
sheriffs  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  have  never  once 
made  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  reasou, 
to  surprise  their  justice,  or  to  niffle  their  temper. 
I  stood  on  the  hustings  (except  when  I  gave  my 
thanks  to  those  who  favoured  me  with  their  votes) 
less  like  a  candidate,  than  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  a  publick  proceeding.  But  here  the  face 
of  things  IS  altered.  Here  is  an  attempt  for  a 
general  massacre  of  suffrages  ;  an  attempt,  by  a 
promiscuous  carnage  of  friends  and  foes^  to  ex- 
terminate above  two  thousand  votes,  includiiu; 
seven  hundred  polled  for  the  gentleman  himself j 
who  now  complains,  and  who  would  destroy  tlie 
friends  whom  he  has  obtained,  only  because  lie 
cannot  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  he  wishes. 

How  he  will  be  permitted,  in  another  place,  to 
stultify  and  disable  himself,  and  to  pleau  a^cainst 
his  own  acts,  is  another  question.  The  law  will 
decide  it.     I  shall  only  speak  of  it  as  it  concerns 
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he  propriety  of  publick  conduct  in  this  city.  I 
lo  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  of  decorum  for 
ither  gentlemen.  They  are  best  judges  of  the 
Qode  of  proceeding  that  will  recommend  them  to 
he  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  I  confess 
should  look  rather  awkward,  if  I  had  been  the 
ery  first  to  produce  the  new  copies  of  freedom, 
f  I  had  persisted  in  producing  tliem  to  the  last ; 
■  I  had  ransacked,  with  the  most  unremitting 
idustry  and  the  most  penetrating  research,  the 
?motest  comers  of  the  kingdom  to  discover  them ; 

*  I  were  then,  all  at  once,  to  turn  short,  and 
eciare,  that  I  had  been  sporting  all  this  while 
itli  tlie  right  of  election ;  and  that  I  had  been 
rawing  out  a  poll,  upon  no  sort  of  rational 
rounds,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  my  fellow- 
itizens  for  a  month  together — I  really,  for  my 
ut,  should  appear  awkward  under  such  circum- 
ances. 

It  would  be  still  more  awkward  in  me,  if  I 
ere  gravely  to  look  the  sheriffs  in  the  face,  and 
tell  them,  they  were  not  to  determine  my  cause 
I  my  own  principles;  not  to  make  the  return 
X)n  those  votes  upon  which  I  had  rested  my 
ection.  Such  would  be  my  appearance  to  the 
lurt  and  magistrates. 

But  how  should  I  appear  to  the  voters  them- 
Ives  ?  if  I  had  gone  round  to  the  citizens  enti- 
*d  to  freedom,  and  squeezed  them  by  the  hand — 
Sir,  I  humbly  beg  vour  vote — I  shall  be  eternally 
thankful — may  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
support  ? — Well ! — come — we  shall  see  you  at 
the  council-house." — If  I  were  then  to  deliver 
em  to  my  managers,  pack  them  into  tallies,  vote 
em  off  in  court,  and  when  I  heard  from  the  bar 
•"  Such  a  one  only !  and  such  a  one  for  ever ! — 
he's  my  man  !" — "  Thank  you,  good  Sir— Hah  ! 
my  worthy  friend !  thank  you  kindly— that's  an 
honest  fellow — how  is  your  good  family  ?"  Whilst 
cse  words  are  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
lould  have  wheeled  round  at  once,  and  told  them 
•**  Get  you  gone,  you  pack  of  worthless  fel- 
lows !  you  have  no  votes— you  are  usurpers  !  you 
are  intruders  on  the  rights  of  real  freemen  !  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  !  you  ought 
never  to  have  been  produced  at  this  election, 
and  the  sheriffs  ought  not  to  have  admitted  you 
to  poll.'' 

(rentlemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure  if 
y  conduct  had  been  of  this  sort.  I  am  not  so 
d  an  acquaintance  of  yours  as  the  worthy  gen- 
eman.  Indeed  I  could  not  have  ventured  on 
ich  kind  of  freedoms  with  you.  But  I  am  bound, 
id  I  will  endeavour,  to  have  justice  done  to  the 
^hts  of  freemen ;  even  though  I  should,  at  the 
me  time,  be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  former* 
irt  of  my  antagonist's  conduct  against  his  own 
esent  inclinations. 

I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen 
'  this  city.  My  particular  friends  have  a  demand 
I  me  that  I  should  not  deceive  their  expecta- 
ms.  Never  was  cause  or  man  supported  with 
we  constancy,  more  activity,  more  spirit.    I  have 

*  Mr.  Brickdale  opened  his  poll,  it  seems,  with  a  tally  of  those 
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been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heartiness 
in  my  friends,  which  (if  their  object  had  been  at 
all  proportioned  to  their  endeavours)  could  never 
be  sufHciently  commended.  They  supported  me 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  They  wished 
that  the  members  of  Bristol  should  be  chosen  for 
the  city,  and  for  their  country  at  large,  and  not 
for  themselves. 

So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possess 
nodiing  else,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  temper  that 
is  fit  for  your  service.  I  know  nothing  of  Bristol, 
but  by  the  favours  I  have  received,  and  the  virtues 
I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  I  now  feel,  the  most 
perfect  and  grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — 
and  I  have  no  enmities  ;  no  resentment.  I  never 
can  consider  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  constancy 
in  friendships,  but  with  the  highest  approbation ; 
even  when  those  noble  qualities  are  employed 
against  my  own  pretensions.  The  gentleman,  who 
is  not  so  fortunate  as  I  have  been  in  this  contest, 
enjoys,  in  this  respect,  a  consolation  full  of  honour 
botli  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  They  have 
certainly  left  notliing  undone  for  his  service. 

As  for  the  trifling  petulance,  which  the  rage  of 
party  stirs  up  in  little  minds,  though  it  should 
shew  itself  even  in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  the 
slightest  impression  on  me.  The  highest  flight  of 
such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  inferiour 
region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look 
upon  them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you 
enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look 
down  upon  the  gulls  that  skim  the  mud  of  your 
river,  when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
a  word  on  a  topick  touched  upon  by  my  worthy 
colleague.  I  wish  that  topick  had  been  passed 
by  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss it.  But  since  he  has  thought  proper  to  throw 
it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor 
sentiments  on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you,  that  "  the  topick  of  instructions 
**  has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness 
"  in  this  city;"  and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I 
understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the  coercive 
authority  of  such  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the 
strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his  consti- 
tuents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him  ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  busi- 
ness unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacri- 
fice his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to 
theirs ;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  pre- 
fer their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you, 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These 
he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor 
from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a 
trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he 
is  deeply  answerable.     Your  representative  owes 

very  kind  of  freemen,  and  voted  many  hundreds  of  them. 
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ou,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and 
e  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  tlie  thing  is 
innocent.  If  government  were  a  matter  of  will 
upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question,  ought  to 
be  superiour.  But  government  and  legislation  are 
matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  incli- 
nation ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which 
the  determination  precedes  the  discussion;  in  which 
one  set  of  men  deliberate,  and  another  decide ;  and 
where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear 
the  arguments  ? 

To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men ; 
that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable 
opinion,  which  a  representative  ought  always  to 
rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which  he  ought  always  most 
seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instruc- 
tions; mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is 
bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and 
to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  judgment  and  conscience, — these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land, 
and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  whole  order  and  tenour  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  cmigress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  interests  ;  which  interests 
each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent  and  advocate, 
against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but  parliament 
is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole ;  where,  not  local  pur- 
poses, not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the 
general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of 
thewhole.  You  choose  amember  indeed ;  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  of  Bristol, 
but  he  is  a  member  of  parliament.  If  the  local 
constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form 
an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real 
good  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  member 
for  that  place  ought  to  be  as  far,  as  any  other, 
from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect.  I  beg  pardon 
for  saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have  been 
unwillingly  drawn  into  it ;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a 
respectful  frankness  of  communication  with  you. 
Your  faithful  friend,  your  devoted  servant,  I  shall 
be  to  the  end  of  my  life  :  a  flatterer  you  do  not 
wish  for.     On  this  point  of  instructions,  however. 


I  tliink  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever  can  have  any 
sort  of  difference.  Perhaps  I  may  give  you  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little,  trouble. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court 
your  favour,  to  this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I 
have  never  promised  you  any  thing  but  humble 
and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  ray  duty.  The 
weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble; 
and  whoever  well  considers  what  it  is,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  like- 
ness to  a  positive  and  precipitate  eng^agement. 
To  be  a  good  member  of  parliament,  is,  let  me 
tell  you,  no  easy  task ;  especially  at  tliis  time, 
when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into 
the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliance  or 
wild  popularity.  To  unite  circumspection  with 
vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  extremely 
diflicult.  We  are  now  members  for  a  rich  com- 
mercial city  ;  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a 
rich  commercial  nation,  the  interests  of  which 
are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate.  We  are 
members  for  that  great  nation,  which  however  is 
itself  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by  our 
virtue  ana  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west.  All  these  wide-spread 
interests  must  be  considered ;  must  be  compared; 
must  be  reconciled,  if  possible.  We  are  members 
for  a  free  country ;  and  surely  we  all  know,  that 
tlie  machine  of  a  free  constitution  b  no  simple 
thing ;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate  as  it  is 
valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  g^reat  and  ancient 
monarchy  ;  and  we  must  preserve  religiously  the 
true  legal  rights  of  the  sovereign,  which  form  the 
key-stone  that  binds  together  the  noble  and  well- 
constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  constitu- 
tion. A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers  | 
must  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to 
touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my 
reach.  I  know  my  inability,  and  I  wish  for  lap- 
port  from  every  quarter.  In  particular  I  shall 
aim  at  the  friendship,  and  shall  cultivate  the  beet 
correspondence,  of  the  worthy  colleague  you  have 
given  me. 

I  trouble  you  no  farther  than  once  more  to 
thank  you  all ;  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  (avoun; 
the  candidates,  for  their  temperate  and  polite 
behaviour ;  and  the  sheriffs,  for  a  conduct  which 
may  give  a  model  for  all  who  are  in  publick 
stations. 
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I  HOPE,  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  the  Chair,  your  good-nature  will  incline  you  to 
loine  degree  of  indulgence  towards  human  n^ilty. 
You  will  not  think  it  unnatural,  that  those  who 
have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  engages 
their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  somewhat  inclined 
to  superstition.  As  I  came  into  the  house  full  of 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  my  motion,  I  found  to 
my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  grand  penal  bill,  by 
which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and 
sustenance  of  America,  is  to  be  returned  to  us 
from  the  o^er  house.*  I  do  confess,  I  could  not 
help  looking  on  this  event  as  a  fortunate  omen.  I 
kx>k  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  providential  favour ;  by 
which  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession  of  our 
deliberative  capacity,  upon  a  business  so  very 
questionable  in  its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  its 
issue.  By  the  return  of  this  bill,  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  its  flight  fof  ever,  we  are  at  this  very 
instant  nearly  as  free  to  choose  a  plan  for  our 
American  government  as  we  were  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  tlie  side  of 
conciliation,  we  are  not  at  all  embarrassed  (unless 
we  please  to  make  ourselves  so)  by  any  incongru- 
ous mixture  of  coercion  and  restraint.  We  are 
therefore  called  upon,  as  it  were  by  a  superiour 
warning  voice,  again  to  attend  to  America;  to 
attend  to  the  whole  of  it  together ;  and  to  review 
the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and 
calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject ;  or  there  is  none 
so  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  When  I  first  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house,  the  affairs  of  that 
continent  pressed  themselves  upon  us,  as  the  most 
important  and  most  delicate  object  of  parliamen- 
taiy  attention.  My  little  share  in  this  great  deli- 
beration oppressed  me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker 

•  The  Act  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces 
nflfftMiarliimi  a  Bav  and  New  Hampshire,  and  colonies  of  jUon 


in  a  very  high  trust ;  and  having  no  sort  of  rea- 
son to  rely  on  the  strength  of  my  natural  abilities 
for  the  proper  execution  of  that  trust,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  more  than  common  pains  to  instruct  my- 
self in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I 
was  not  less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some 
fixed  ideas  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the 
British  empire.  Sometliing  of  this  sort  seemed 
to  be  indispensable ;  in  order,  amidst  so  vast  a 
fluctuation  of  passions  and  opinions,  to  concenter 
my  thoughts ;  to  ballast  my  conduct ;  to  preserve 
me  from  being  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
fashionable  doctrine.  I  really  did  not  think  it 
safe,  or  manly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek 
upon  every  fresh  ^mail  which  should  arrive  from 
America. 

At  that  period  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  myself 
in  perfect  concurrence  witl>  a  large  majority  in 
this  house.  Bowing  under  tliat  high  authority, 
and  penetrated  with  the  sharpness  and  strength  of 
that  early  impression,  I  have  continued  ever  since, 
without  the  least  deviation,  in  my  original  senti- 
ments. Whether  this  be  ^ibwing  to  an  obstinate 
perseverance  in  errour,  or  to  a 'religious  adherence 
to  what  appears  to  me  truth  and  reason,  it  is  in 
your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of  ob- 
jects, made,  during  this  interval,  more  frequent 
changes  in  their  sentiments  and  their  conduct, 
than  could  be  justified  in  a  particular  person  upon 
the  contracted  scale  of- private  information.  But 
though  I  do  not  hazard  any  tiling  approaching  to 
a  censure  on  die  motives  of  former  parliaments. to 
all  those  alterations,  one  fact  is  undoubted, — that 
under  them  the  state  of  America  has  be^n  kept  in 
continual  agitation.  Every  thing  administered  as 
remedy  to  the  publick  complaint,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
West  Indies :  and  to  prohibit  such  province!*  and  colonies  from 
. ^  .  ^.     _    ,  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 

neeticiit  and  Ihode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North     other  places  therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions  and 

America,  to  treat  BriUin,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands  in  the  I  Itmitauoos. 
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cilice,  was  at  least  followed  by,  an  heightening  of 
the  distemper;  until,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  important  country  has  been  brought  into  her 
present  situation ; — a  situation  which  I  will  not 
miscall,  which  I  dare  not  name ;  which  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  de- 
scription. 

In  tin's  posture,  Sir,  things  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  About  that  time,  a  worthy 
member*  of  great  parliamentary  experience,  who, 
in  the  year  1766,  filled  the  chair  of  the  American 
committee  with  much  ability,  took  me  aside ; 
and,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  politicks, 
told  mc,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our 
former  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  house  would 
be  no  longer  tolerated.  That  the  publick  tribunal 
(never  too  indulg^t  to  a  long  and  unsuccess- 
ful opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our  conduct 
with  unusual  severity.  That  the  very  vicissitudes 
and  shillings  of  ministerial  measures,  instead  of 
convicting  their  authors  of  inconstancy  and  want 
of  system,  wbuld  be  taken  as  an  occasion  of  charg- 
ing us  with  a  predetermined  discontent,  which 
nothing  could  satisfy;  whilst  we  accused  every 
measure  of  vigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal  of 
lenity  as  weak  and  irresolute.  The  publick,  he  said, 
would  not  have  patience  to  see  us  play  the  game 
out  with  our  adversaries :  we  must  produce  our 
hand.  It  would  be  expected,  that  those  who  for 
many  years  had  been  active  in  such  affairs  should 
shew,  that  they  liad  formed  some  clear  and  decided 
idea  of  the  principles  of  colony  government ;  and 
were  capable  of  drawing  out  something  like  a 
platform  of  the  gjound  which  might  be  laid  for 
future  and  permanent  tranquillity. 

I  felt  the  trutli  of  what  my  hon.  friend  repre- 
sented ;  but  I  felt  my  situation  too.  His  applica- 
tion might  have  been  made  with  far  greater  pro- 
priety to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man  was 
indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified, 
for  such  an  undertaking,  than  myself.  Tliough 
I  gave  so  far  into  his  opinion,  that  I  immediately 
threw  my  thoughts  into  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
form,  I  was  by  no  means  equally  ready  to  produce 
them.  It  generally  argues  some  degree  of  natural 
impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  to  hazard  plans  of  government  ex- 
cept from  a  seat  of  authority.  Propositions  are 
made,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  somewhat  disre- 
putably, when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  properly 
disposed  for  their  reception ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule;  not  absolutely  a 
candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
paper  government ;  nor  of  any  politicks  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from^he  execu- 
tion. But  when  I  saw  that  anger  and  violence 
prevailed  every  day  more  and  more ;  and  tliat 
things  were  hastening  towanls  an  incurable  alien- 
ation of  our  colonies ;  I  confess  my  caution  gave 
way.     I  felt  this,  as  one  of  tliose  few  moments  in 

-  Mr  Row  Fuller. 

t  "  That  wbeo  the  govemour,  council,  or  assembly,  or  general 


which  decorum  yields  to  a  higher  duty.  Publick 
calamity  is  a  mighty  leveller  ;  and  there  are 
occasions  when  any,  even  tlie  slightest,  chance  of 
doing  good,  must  be  laid  hold  on,  even  by  the 
most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the 
attempt,  an  undertaking  tliat  would  ennoble  the 
flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and  obtain  pardon 
for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding. 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by 
degrees  I  felt  myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at 
length,  some  confidence  from  what  in  other  cir- 
cumstances usually  produces  timidity.  I  grew 
less  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own 
insignificance.  For,  judging  of  what  you  are,  by 
what  you  ought  to  be,  I  persuaded  myself  that 
you  would  not  reject  a  reasonable  proposition 
because  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  recommend 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute  of 
all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious, 
I  was  very  sure,  that,  ifjaay  proposition  were 
futile  or  dangerous ;  if  ifwere  weakly  conceived, 
or  improperly  timed,  there  was  nothing  exteriour  to 
it,  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you.  Yon 
will  see  it  just  as  it  is ;  and  you  will  treat  it  just 
as  it  deserves. 

Ilie  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through 
the  medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted 
through  die  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless 
negociations ;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of  universal 
discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical 
determination  of  perplexing  questions,  or  the 
precise  marking  the  shadowy  boimdaries  of  a 
complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace ;  sought 
in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  ordinary  hauuts. 
— It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace;  and 
laid  in  principles  purely  pacifick.  I  propose,  by 
removing  the  ground  of  the  difference,  and  bf 
restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
the  colonies  in  tke  mother  country,  to  g^ve  per- 
manent satisfaction  to  your  people ;  and  (far  iroin 
a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of 
the  very  same  interest  which  reconciles  them  to 
British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever  , 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion ;  and  ever  will  be 
so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good  in- 
tention, which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first 
view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  isy  let  me 
say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  man- 
kind. Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and 
cementing  principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being 
formed  upon  the  most  siniple  grounds  imaginable, 
may  disappoint  some  people,  when  they  hear  it. 
It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  «the  pruriencv 
of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all  new  an) 
captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendoor 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  lately  laid  upon 
your  table  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband.f 

"  court,  of  any  of  his  mfl^ie!ity*B  proyiQcn  or  colonio  m  AmttkK 
*'  shall  pntpoae  to  make  provision,  aecor4i»g  to  the  c*atiliMi  <i^ 
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It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squab- 
bling colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  inter- 
position of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep 
iie  peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a 
nagnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivated 
)rovinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding 
Lgainst  each  other,  until  you  knock  down  die 
lammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments  bc- 
rond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and  settle. 

The  plan,  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest, 
lerives,  however,  one  great  advantage  from  the 
>roposition  and  registry  of  that  noble  lord's  pro- 
ect.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admissible.  First, 
he  house,  in  accepting  the  resolution  moved  by 
he  noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstanding  the 
nenacing  front  of  our^address,  notwithstanding 
mr  heavy  bill  of  pains  and  penalties — tliat  we  do 
lot  think  ourselves  precluded  from  all  ideas  of  free 
crace  and  bounty. 

The  house  has  gone  farther ;  it  has  declared 
conciliation  admissible, /TrevtOM^  to  any  submission 
)n  the  part  of  America.  It  has  even  shot  a  good 
leal  beyond  that  mark,  and  has^  admitted,  that 
:he  complaints  6f  our*  former  mode  of  exerting 
he  right  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded, 
rhat  right  thusvexertcd  is  allowed  to  have  had 
iomething  reprehensible  in  it ;  something  unwise, 
or  something  grievous ;  since,  in  the  midst  of  our 
beat  and  resentment,  we,  of  ourselves,  have  pro- 
posed a  capital  alteration  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid 
af  what  seemed  so  very  exceptionable,  have  insti- 
tuted a  mode  that  is  altogether  new  ;  one  that  is, 
indeed,  wholly  alien  from  all  the  ancient  methods 
and  forms  of  parliament. 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough 
for  my  purpose.  The  means  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution, 
I  think,  indeed,  are  very  indifferently  suited  to  the 
end ;  and  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you  before 
I  sit  down.  But,  for  the  present,  I  take  my  ground 
on  the  admitted  principle.  I  mean  to  give  peace. 
Peace  implies  reconciliation  ;  and,  where  there 
has  been  a  material  dispute,  reconciliation  does 
in  a  manner  always  imply  concession  on  tlie  one 
part  or  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things  I  make 
no  difficulty  in  affiitning  that  the  proposal  ought 
to  originate  from  us.  Great  and  acknowledged 
force  is  not  impaired,  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion, 
by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  itself.  The  superiour 
power  may  offer  peace  with  honour  and  with 
safety.  Such  an  offer  from  such  a  power  will  be 
attributed  to  magnanimity.  But  the  concessions 
of  the  weak  arc  the  concessions  of  fear.  When 
luch  a  one  is  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  his  superiour ;  and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time 
and  those  chances,  which,  as  they  happen  to  all 
men,  are  the  strength  and  resources  of  all  infe- 
riour  power. 

'  enwufance&,  and  tifvafion,  of  such  province  or  colony,  for  con- 
"  tiibutinif  tb«ir  proportion  to  the  common  defencn,  (such  propor- 

*  Hon  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  general  court,  or 

*  RDeral  anembly,  of  such  province  or  colony,  and  disposable 
'  by  parliament,)  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the 
'lopport  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of 
'jMtfce.  in  such  province  or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  ouck 
'  prnoomi  ohali  be  approved  bji  hit  majfetfy,  and  the  two  hou»et  qf 
'puriiamtmi,  vad  (or  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  ac- 


The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you 
must  this  day  decide,  are  these  two :  First,  whe- 
ther you  ought  to  concede ;  and  secondly,  what 
your  concession  ought  to  be.  On  the  first  of  these 
questions  we  have  gained  (as  I  have  just  taken  the 
liberty  of  observing  to  you)  some  ground.  But  I 
am  sensible  that  a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be 
done.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  enable  us  to  determine  both 
on  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  great  questions 
with  a  firm  and  precise  judgment,  I  think  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  true  nature 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  which 
we  have  before  us.  Because  afler  all  our  struggle, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  govern  America 
according  to  that  nature,  and 'to  those  circum- 
stances ;  and  not  according  to  our  own  imagina- 
tions ;  nor  accdrding  to  abstract  ideas  of  right ; 
by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of 
government,  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in 
our  present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  lay 
before/you  some  of  the  most  material  of  these  cir- 
cumstances in  as  full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I 
am  able  to  state  them.  ^^ 

_  The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  object  is — the  number 
of  people  in  the  colonics.  I  have  taken  for  some 
years  a  good  deal  oT^ pains  on  that  point.  I  can 
by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  the 
number  below  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
own  European  blood  and  colour ;  besides  at  least 
500,000  others,  who  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  strcngtli  and  opulence  of  the  whole.  This, 
Sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the  true  number.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate,  where  plain  truth  is 
of  so  much  weight  and  importance.  But  whether 
I  put  the  present  numbers  too  high  or  too  low,  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  state  the  numlKjrs  as  high  as  we  will, 
whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the  exaggeration 
ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, they  are  grown  to  it.  Whilst  we  spend 
our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing 
two  millions,  we  shall  find  we  have  millions  more 
to  manage.  Your  children  do  not  grow  faster 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread  from 
families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to 
nations. 

I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the 
growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation, 
because.  Sir,  this  consideration  will  make  it  evident 
to  a  blunter  discernment  than  yours,  that  no  par- 
tial, narrow,  contracted,  pinched,  occasional  sys- 
tem will  be  at  all  suitable  to  such  an  object.  It 
will  shew  you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye  and 
consideration  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  excrescence 

**  cordinsrly,  to  forbear,  {n  reepect  of  »uch  province  or  colony^  to 
"  levy  aiiy  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to  impose  any  further  duty, 
"  tax,  or  assessment,  except  such  duties  as  it  niuy  be  expedient 
"  to  continue  to  levy  or  impose,  for  the  rcpiilntion  of  commerce ; 
*'  the  nett  produce  of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to 
"  the  account  of  such  province  or  colony  rcsfiectively."-Resolu- 
tion  moved  by  Lord  North  in  the  committee  i  and  agreed  to  by 
the  house.  27th  Feb.  1775. 
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of  the  state ;  not  a  mean  dependent,  who  may  be 
neglected  with  little  damage,  and  provoked  with 
little  danger.  It  will  prove  that  some  degree  of 
care  and  caution  is  required  in  the  handling  such 
an  object ;  it  will  shew  that  you  ought  not,  in 
reason,  to  trifle  with  so  large  a  mass  of  the  inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  the  human  race.  You  could 
at  no  time  do  so  without  g^ilt ;  and  be  assured 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long  with  impunity. 

But  the  population  of  this  country,  the  great 
and  growing  population,  though  a  very  important 
consideration,  will  lose  much  of  its  weight,  if  not 
combined  with  other  circumstances.  The  com- 
merce of  your  colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion 
beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people.  This  ground 
of  their  commerce  indeed  has  been  trod  some  days 
ago,  and  with  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished 
person,*  at  your  bar.  This  gentleman,  after 
thirty-five  years — it  is  so  long  since  he  first  ap- 
peared at  the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain — has  come  again  before 
you  to  plead  the  same  cause,  without  any  other 
eflfect  of  time,  than,  that  to  the  fire  of  imagination 
and  extent  of  erudition,  which  even  then  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  his 
age,  he  has  added  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
commercial  interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long 
courseof  enlightened  and  discriminatingexperience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after 
such  a  person  with  any  detail ;  if  a  great  part  of 
the  members  who  now  fill  the  house  had  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  absent  when  he  appeared  at  your 
bar.  Besides,  Sir,  I  propose  to  take  the  matter 
at  periods  of  time  somewhat  different  from  his. 
There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  of  view,  from 
whence  if  you  will  look  at  this  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  not  make  an  impression  upon 
you. 

1  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts ;  one  a  com- 
parative state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
Its  colonies,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  year  1772.  The  other  a  state  of 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies 
alone,  as  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the 
whole  trade  of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
(the  colonies  included)  in  the  year  1704.  They 
are  from  good  vouchers ;  the  latter  period  from 
the  accounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an 
original  manuscript  of  Davenant,  who  first  estab- 
lished the  inspector  general's  office,  which  has 
been  ever  since  his  time  so  abundant  a  source  of 
parliamentary  information. 
/  •  The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  consists  of  three 
great  branches.  The  African,  which,  terminating 
almost  wholly  in  the  colonies,  must  be  put  to  the 
account  of  their  commerce ;  the  West  Indian  ; 
and  the  Nortli  American.  All  these  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  attempt  to  separate  them,  would 
tear  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole ;  and  if 
not  entirely  destroy,  would  very  much  depreciate 
the  value  of  all  the  parts.  I  therefore  consider 
these  three  denominations  to  be,  what  in  effect 
they  are,  one  trade. 

*  Mr.  Glover. 


The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export 
side,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1704,  stood  thus : 

Exports  to  North  America,  and  the 

West  Indies  -  -  -  -  £.  483,265 
To  Africa 86,665 


569,930 


In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle  year 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  those  lately  laid 
on  your  table,  the  account  was  as  follows : 

To    North  America,  and  the   West 

Indies        -        -        -        -         £.4,791,734 

To  Africa 866,398 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trade 
from  Scotland,  which  had  in  1704 
no  existence       -        -        -        .       364,000 


6,022,133 


From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand,  it  hai 
grown  to  six  millions.  It  has  increased  no  Urn 
than  twelve-fold.  This  is  the  state  of  the  colony 
trade,  as  compared  with  itself  at  these  two  periods, 
within  this  century ;— and  this  is  matter  for  m^ 
ditation.  But  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my  se- 
cond account.  See  how  the  export  trade  to  the 
colonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in  the  other  point  of 
view,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  whole  trade  of 
England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  England, 

including  that  to  the  colonics,  in 

1704 £.6,509,000 

Export  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1 772      6,024,000 


Difference    - 


486,000 


The  trade  witli  America  alone  is  now  within 
less  than  £.  500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this 
great  commercial  nation,  England,  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the  whole 
world !  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of  those  on 
your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.  But, 
it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade  an  un- 
natural protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  juices 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  ?  The  reverse.  It  is  the 
very  food  that  has  nourished  every  other  part  into 
its  present  magnitude.  Our  general  trade  has 
been  greatly  augmented;  and  augmented  more 
or  less  in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  ever  ex- 
tended ;  but  with  this  material  difference ;  that  of 
the  six  millions  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  com- 
merce, tlie  colony  trade  was  but  one  twelfUi  part; 
it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  sixteen  millions)  consider- 
ably more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.     This  is  the 
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Jative  proportion  of  the  importance  of  the  colo- 
ies  at  these  two  periods :  and  all  reasoning  con- 
;ming  our  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this 
'oportion  as  its  basis,  or  it  is  a  reasoning  weak, 
tten,  and  sophistical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
er  this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us 
be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense 
;w  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed, 
d  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  bow- 
er, before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 
9ect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity 
s  happened  within  the  short  period  ot  the  life  of 
in.  It  has  happened  within  sixty-eight  years, 
lere  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might 
ich  the  two  extremities.  For  instance,  my 
rd  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the  stages 
the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
LSt  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He 
s  then  old  enough  acta  parentum  jam  legere, 
qua  sit  potent  cognoscere  virtus — Suppose, 
*,  tiiat  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youtli,  fore- 
nu^  the  many  virtues,  which  made  him  one  of 
;  most  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
te,  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  vision. 
It,  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  third 
ince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve 
ars  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 
*  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils) 
A  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see 
( son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back 
5  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain, 
d  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst 
enriched  the  family  with  a  new  one — If  amidst 
»e  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestick  honour 
d  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up 
e  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his 
uDtry ,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration 
1  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of  England, 
e  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck, 
tree  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest, 
small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
dy,  and  should  tell  him — "  Young  man,  there 
is  America — which  at  this  day  serves  for  little 
more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage 
men,  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before 
you  taste  of  death,  shew  itself  equal  to  the  whole 
of  that  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has  been 
growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improve- 
ment, brought  m  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
Riccession  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilizing 
Kttlements  in  aseries  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 
joa.  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America 
in  the  course  of  a  single  life ! "  If  tliis  state  of  his 
imtry  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not 
[iiire  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all 
i  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe 
Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortu- 
te  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary 
i  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day ! 
Elicaie  roe.  Sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts, 
esmne  this  comparative  view  once  more.  You 
fefeen  it  on  a  laige  scale ;  look  at  it  on  a  small 


one.  I  will  point  out  to  your  attention  a  particular 
instance  of  it  m  the  single  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  year  1704,  that  province  called  for  1 1,459/. 
in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and  foreign. 
This  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in 
1772?  Why  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  ;  for  in 
that  year  the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  507,909/. 
nearly  equal  to  the  export  to  all  the  colonies 
together  in  the  first  period. 

I  choose.  Sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and 
particular  details ;  because  generalities,  which,  in 
all  other  cases  are  apt  to  heighten  and  raise  the 
subject,  have  here  a  tendency  to  sink  it.  When 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies, 
fiction  lags  after  truth;  invention  is  unfruitful, 
and  imagination  cold  and  barren. 

So  far.  Sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object 
in  the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the 
exports  from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the 
imports,  I  could  shew  how  many  enjoyments  they 
procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life ;  how 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of 
national  industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every 
part  of  our  foreign  and  domestick  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  curious  subject  indeed — but  I 
must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter  so 
vast  and  various. 

I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point 
of  view,  their  agriculture.  This  tliey  have  pro- 
secuted with  such  a  spirit,  that,  besides  feeaing 
plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their 
annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has 
some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of 
their  late  harvest,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  export 
much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
some  of  those  colonies  imported  com  from  the 
mother  country.  For  some  time  past,  the  old 
world  has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarcity 
which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating 
famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true 
filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put 
the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the 
mouth  of  its  exhaustea  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn 
from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely 
thought  tliose  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they 
seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy;  and  yet  the 
spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has 
been  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And 
pray.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass 
by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow 
them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and 
behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen 
recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis*s  Streights, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctick 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the 
opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  tlie 
antipodes,  and  enji^ged  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantick  an  object  for  the  grasp  of 
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national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place 
in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor 
is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them, 
than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We 
know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run 
the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantick  game 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed 
by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to 
their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland, 
nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and 
firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried 
this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent 
people ;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in 
the  gristle,  ana  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of 
manhood.  When  I  contemplate  tliese  things; 
when  1  know  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they 
are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the 
constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government, 
but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a 
generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own 
way  to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects, 
when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I 
feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presump- 
tion in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt, 
and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  I 
pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
1  I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted, 
in  my  detail,  is  admitted  in  the  gross ;  but  that 
quite  a  different  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it. 
America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It  is 
an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is, 
if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining 
them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to 
their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and 
their  habits.  Those  who  understand  the  military 
art,  will  of  course  have  some  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state,  may 
have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But 
I  confess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my 
opinion  is  much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  ma- 
nagement, than  of  force ;  considering  force  not  as 
an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument,  for  preserving 
a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so 
spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate 
connexion  with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use 
of  force  alone  is  but  temporary »  It  may  subdue 
for  a  moment;  but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  subduing  again  :  and  a  nation  is  not  governed, 
which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty,  Terrour 
is  not  always  the  effect  of  force;  and  an  armament 
is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are 
without  resource ;  for,  conciliation  failing,  force 
remains ;  but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of 
reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  authority  are 
sometimes  bought  by  kindness ;  but  they  can 
never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impoverished  and 
defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair 
the  object  by  your  very  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 


The  thing  you  fought  for  is  not  the  thing  which 
you  recover ;  but  depreciated,  sunk,  wasted,  and 
consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing  less  will  cod- 
tent  me,  than  whole  America,  I  do  not  choose  to 
consume  its  strength  along  with  our  own ;  became 
in  all  parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I  consume. 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemj 
at  the  end  of  tliis  exhausting  conflict ;  and  still  \em 
in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may  escape ;  but  I  can  make  no 
insurance  ag^nst  such  an  event.  Let  me  add,  that 
I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit; 
because  it  is  tlie  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favour 
of  force  as  an  instniment  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies. 
Their  growth  and  their  utility  has  been  owing  to 
methods  altogether  different.  Our  ancient  indul- 
gence has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It 
may  be  so.  But  we  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence, 
that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt 
to  mend  it ;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our 
penitence. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which  many 
gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments  in  other  pardcn- 
lars  I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  greatly 
captivated.  But  there  is  still  behind  a  third  con- 
sideration conceniing  this  object,  which  serves  to 
determine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  of  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  management  of  Ame- 
rica, even  more  than  its  population  and  its  com- 
merce, I  mean  its  temper  and  character. 

In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of 
freedom  is  the  predominating  feature  which  marb 
and  distinguishes  the  whole :  a/id  as  an  ardent  ii 
always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  become 
suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they 
see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force, 
or  shuffle  from  them  bv  chicane,  what  thev  think 
the  only  advantage  worth  living  for.  Tliis  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  coloniei 
probably  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth; 
and  this  from  a  great  variety  of  powerful  causes; 
which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants 
of  Englishmen.     England,  Sir,  is  a  nation,  whid 
still  1  hope  respects,  and  formerly  adored,  ber 
freedom.     The  colonists  emigrated  from  you  when 
this  part  of  your  character  was  most  predomi- 
nant ;  and  tliey  took  this  bias  and  direction  the 
moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.     They  are 
therefore   not    only   devoted   to    libertv,   but  to 
liberty  accordincr  to  English  ideas,  and  on  Ensrlish 
principles.     Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  ab- 
stractions, is  not  to  be  found.     Libertv  inheres  in 
some  sensible  object ;  and  every  nation  has  formed 
to  itself  some  favourite  point,  which  bv  way  of 
eminence  becomes  the  criterion  of  their  happiness. 
It  happened,  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  great  con- 
tests for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from  tk 
earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing. 
Most  of  the  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealtbi 
turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  magi^ 
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trates  ;  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several 
orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of  money  was 
not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it 
was  otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ablest 
pens,  and  most  eloquent  tongues,  have  been  exer- 
cised ;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suffered. 
In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  concerning 
ibe  importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only  ne- 
cessary for  those  who  in  argument  defended  the 
excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  to  insist  on 
this  privilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of 
fact,  and  to  prove,  that  the  right  had  been  ac- 
knowledged in  ancient  parchments,  and  blind 
mages;  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  an  house 
of  commons.  They  went  much  farther  ;  they  at- 
tempted to  prove,  and  they  succeeded,  that  in 
Aeory  it  ought  to  be  so,  from  the  particular  na- 
ture of  a  house  of  commons,  as  an  immediate  re- 
jfresentative  of  the  people ;  whether  the  old  re- 
cords had  delivered  this  oracle  or  not.  They  took 
infinite  pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
n'ple,  that  in  all  monarchies  the  people  must  in  ef- 
ect  themselves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
he  power  of  granting  tlieir  own  money,  or  no  sha- 
ow  of  liberty  could  subsist.  The  colonies  draw 
trni  you,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and 
rinciples.  Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you, 
xed  and  attached  on  this  specifick  point  of  tax- 
tg.  Liberty  might  be  safe,  or  might  be  endan- 
*red,  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their 
iing  much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt 
I  pulse ;  and  as  they  found  that  beat, '  they 
lought  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say 
hether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your 
meral  arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not 
isy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and 
)rollanes.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply 
lose  general  arguments  ;  and  your  mode  of  go- 
srning  them,  whether  through  lenity  or  indolence, 
LTOugh  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the 
lagination,  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  had  an  inte- 
nt in  these  common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing 
Tour  by  the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative 
semblies.  Tlieir  governments  are  popular  in 
a  high  degree  ;  some  are  merely  popular ;  in  all, 
le  popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty ; 
ad  this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary 
9TeTnment  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofly 
intiments,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  from  what- 
rer  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  impor- 
mce. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary 
aeration  of  the  form  of  government,  religion 
ould  have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Religion, 
ways  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this  new  people  is 
)  way  worn  out  or  impaired  ;  and  their  mode  of 
ofessin<?  it  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free 
int.  The  people  are  protestants ;  and  of  that 
KJ  which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  sub- 
nion  of  mi od  and  opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion 
:  onlv  favourable  to  lil>erty,  but  built  upon  it. 
5  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  averse- 
I  in  the  dissenting  churches,  from  all  that  looks 


like  absolute  government,  is  so  much  to  be  sought 
in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  is 
at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the  governments  where 
it  prevails ;  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  them,  and  received  great  favour  and 
every  kind  of  support  from  authority.  The  church 
of  England  too  was  formed  from  her  cradle  under 
the  nursing  care  of  regular  government.  But  the 
dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world  ; 
and  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  a  strong 
claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  existence  de- 
pended on  the  powerful  and  unremitted  assertion 
of  that  claim.  All  protestantism,  even  the  most 
cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent.  But  the  re- 
ligion most  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies  is  a 
refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance  ;  it  is  the 
dissidence  of  dissent ;  and  the  protestantism  of 
the  protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a 
variety  of  denominations  agreeing  in  nothing  but 
in  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  pre- 
dominant in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  wnere 
the  church  of  England,  notwithstanding  its  legal 
rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private 
sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the  tenth  of 
the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  when  this 
spirit  was  high  ;  and  in  the  emigrants  was  the 
highest  of  all :  and  even  that  stream  of  foreigners, 
which  has  been  constantly  flowing  into  these  co- 
lonies, has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  composed 
of  dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  seve- 
ral countries,  and  have  brought  with  them  a  tem- 
per and  character  far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some 
gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  church 
of  England  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular 
establishment.  It  is  certainly  tnie.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  attending  tliese  colonies, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this 
difference,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more 
high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward. 
It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free,  are 
by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
dom. Freedom  to  them  is  not  only  an  enjoyment, 
but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing 
there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries  where  it  is  a 
common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with 
great  misery,  with  all  the  exteriour  of  servitude, 
liberty  looks,  amongst  them,  like  something:  that 
is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to 
commend  the  superiour  morality  of  this  sentiment, 
which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ; 
but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is 
so ;  and  these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher  and  more 
stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to 
the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths ;  such  were  our  Gothick  ancestors ; 
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such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  will  be 
all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves. 
In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination 
combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it, 
and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance 
in  our  colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean  part 
towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  this  untractable 
spirit.  I  mean  their  education.  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  tlie  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study. 
The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ; 
and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The 
greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress 
were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read,  and  most  do 
read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that 
science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  book- 
seller, that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts 
of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those 
on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing 
them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have 
sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone*s  Commentaries 
in  America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks 
out  this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on 
your  table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his 
government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law; 
and  that  in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by 
successful  chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of 
one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The 
smartness  of  debate  will  say,  that  this  knowledge 
ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of 
legislature,  their  obligations  to  obedience,  and  the 
penalties  of  rebellion.  AH  tliis  is  mighty  well.  But 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  *  on  the  floor, 
who  condescends  to  mark  what  I  say  for  animad- 
version, will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard, 
as  well  as  I,  that  when  great  honours  and  great 
emoluments  do  not  win  over  this  knowledge  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  it  is  a  formidable  adversary  to 
government.  If  the  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken 
by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn  and  litigious. 
Abeunt  studia  in  mores.  This  study  renders  men 
acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  people,  more  simple,  and  of  a  less  mer- 
curial cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government 
only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  they  anticipate 
the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  griev- 
ance by  tlie  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur 
misgovemment  at  a  distance ;  and  snuff  the  ap- 
proach of  tvranny  in  every  tainted  breeze. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the 
colonies  is  hardly  less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it 
is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  things.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance 
can  prevent  tlie  effect  of  this  distance  in  weaken- 
ing government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  p:iss,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution  :  and  the  want 
of  a  speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough 
to  defeat  a  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed, 
winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your 
bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the 
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sea.  But  there  a  power  steps  in,  that  limits  the 
arrogance  of  raging  passions  and  furious  elemenU, 
and  says,  '*  So  fieu'  snalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.** 
Who  are  you,  that  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bite 
the  chains  of  nature  ? — Nothing  worse  happens  to 
you  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensife 
empire ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into 
which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In  large  bodies,  the 
circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the 
extremities.  Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot 
govern  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  as  he 
governs  Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominioo 
in  Crimea  and  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and 
Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and 
huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  be 
can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  mav 
govern  at  all ;  and  the  whole  of  Uie  force  and 
vigour  of  his  authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from 
a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  ii 
her  provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed,  as 
you  are  in  yours.  She  complies  too;  sne  sub- 
mits ;  she  watches  times.  This  is  the  inmiutable 
condition,  the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  de- 
tached empire. 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources;  of' 
descent ;  of  form  of  government ;  of  religioi 
in  the  northern  provinces;  of  manners  in  the 
southern  ;  of  education  ;  of  tlie  remoteness  of 
situation  from  the  first  mover  of  government; 
from  all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  hu 
grown  up.  It  has  grown  witli  the  growth  of  the 
people  in  your  colonies,  and  encrcased  with  the 
encrease  of  tlieir  wealth ;  a  spirit,  that,  unhappilj 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England, 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  anj 
ideas  of  liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled 
this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 

I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit  in 
this  excess,  or  the  moral  causes  which  produce  it 
Perhaps  a  more  smooth  and  accommodating  spiiit 
of  freedom  in  them  would  be  more  acceptabk  to 
us.    Perhaps  ideas  of  liberty  might  be  desired,  move 
reconcilable    with    an   arbitrary   and    boundkfl 
authority.     Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  coloniiti 
to  be  persuaded,  that  their  liberty  is  more  secnie 
when  neld  in  trust  for  them  by  us  (as  their  guar- 
dians during  a  perpetual  minority)  than  with  any 
part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.    The  question  b,  not 
whether  tlieir  spirit  deserves  praise  or  blame,  bot, 
— what,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  do  with 
it  ?     You  have  before  you  the  object ;  such  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  glories,  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head.  You  see  the  magnitude ;  the  importance; 
the  temper;   the  habits;  the  disorders.     By  ill 
these  considerations  we  are  strongly  urged  to  de- 
termine something  concerning  it.     We  are  called 
upon  to  fix  some  rule  and  line  for  our  future 
conduct,  which  may  give  a  little  stability  to  oar 
politicks,  and  prevent  the  return  of  such  unhappy 
deliberations  as  the  present.     Every  such  return 
will  bring  the  matter  before  us  in  a  still  more 
untractable  form.     For,  what  astonishing  and  in- 
credible things  have  we  not  seen  already !  What 
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monsters  have  not  been  Generated  from  this  un- 
natural  contention !    Whilst  every  principle   of 
authority  and  resistance  has  been  pushed,  upon 
both  sides,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  there  is  nothing 
80  solid  and  certain,  either  in  reasoning  or  in  prac- 
tice, that  has  not  been  shaken.     Until  very  lately, 
all  authority  in  America  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
an  emanation  from  yours.     Even  the  popular  part 
of  the  colony  constitution  derived  all  its  activity, 
and  its  first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.     We  thought.  Sir,  tliat  the  utmost 
which  the  discontented  colonists  could  do,  was  to 
disturb  authority;  we  never  dreamt  they  could 
of  themselves  supply  it ;  knowing  in  general  what 
an  operose  business  it  is  to  establish  a  government 
absolutely  new.     But  having,  for  our  purposes 
in  this  contention,  resolved,  that  none  but  an 
obedient  assembly  should  sit ;  the  humours  of  the 
people  there,  finding  all  passage  through  the  legal 
channel  stopped,  with  great  violence  broke  out 
another  way.     Some  provinces  have  tried  their 
experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours ;  and  theirs  has 
succeeded.     They   have    formed    a    government 
Sufficient  for  its  purposes,  without  the  bustle  of  a 
ir^volution,  or  the  troublesome  formality  of  an  elec- 
tion.    Evident  necessity,  and  tacit  consent,  have 
done  the  business  in  an  instant.     So  well  they 
have  done  it,  that  Lord  Dunmore  (the  account  is 
among  the  fragments  on  your  table)  tells  you, 
that  the  new  institution  is  infinitely  better  obeyed 
tbat   the   ancient   government   ever  was   in   its 
most  fortunate  periods.     Obedience  is  what  makes 
government,  and  not  the  names  by  which  it  is 
called  ;  not  the  name  of  govemour,  as  formerly,  or 
committee,  as  at  present.     This  new  government 
has  originated   directly   from   the   people ; '  and 
Vas  not  transmitted  through  any  of  the  ordinary 
artificial  media  of  a  positive  constitution.     It  was 
xiot  a  manufacture  ready  formed,  and  transmitted 
to  them  in  that  condition  from  England.     The 
^l  arising  from  hence  is  this ;  that  the  colonists 
having  once  found  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
liberty,  such  struggles  will  not  henceforward  seem 
80  terrible  to  the  settled  and  sober  part  of  man- 
Icind  as  they  had  appeared  before  the  trial. 

Pursuing  the  same  plan  of  punishing  by  the 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  government  to  still  greater 
lengths,  we  wholly  abrogated  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  Massachuset.  We  were  confident  that  Uie 
first  feeling,  if  not  the  very  prospect  of  anarchy, 
woald  instantly  enforce  a  complete  submission. 
The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new,  strange,  unex- 
pected face  of  things  appeared.  Anarchy  is  found 
tolerable.  A  vast  province  has  now  subsisted, 
and  subsisted  in  a  considerable  degree  of  health 
and  vigour,  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  without  go- 
vemour, without  publick  council,  without  judges, 
without  executive  magistrates.  How  long  it  will 
continue  in  this  state,  or  what  may  arise  out  of 
tUi  unh^Lfd-of  situation,  how  can  the  wisest  of 
^  coDJectare  ?  Our  late  experience  has  taught 
Qs  that  many  of  those  fundamental  principles, 
ftnnerly  believed  in&Uible,  are  either  not  of  the 


importance  they  were  imagined  to  be  ;  or  that  we 
have  not  at  all  adverted  to  some  other  far  more 
important  and  far  more  powerful  principles, 
which  entirely  overrule  those  we  had  considered 
as  omnipotent.  I  am  much  against  any  further 
experiments,  which  tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any 
more  of  tliese  allowed  opinions,  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  publick  tranquillity.  In  efiect,  we 
suffer  as  much  at  home  by  this  loosening  of  all 
ties,  and  this  concussion  of  all  established  opinions, 
as  we  do  abroad.  For,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  are 
every  day  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  maxims 
which  preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  own.  To 
prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free, 
we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom 
itself;  and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  ad- 
vantage over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking 
some  of  those  principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those 
feelings,  for  which  our  ancestors  have  shed  their 
blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  pernicious 
experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest 
inquiry.  Far  from  it.  Far  from  deciding  on  a 
sudden  or  partial  view,  I  would  patiently  go  round 
and  round  the  subject,  and  survey  it  minutely  in 
every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I  were  capable  of 
engaging  you  to  an  equal  attention,  I  would  state, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  discerning,  there 
are  but  three  ways  of  proceeding  relative  to  this 
stubborn  spirit,  which  prevails  in  your  colonies, 
and  disturbs  your  government.  These  are — to 
change  that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing 
the  causes.  To  prosecute  it  as  criminal.  Or,  to 
comply  with  it  as  necessary.  I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  an  imperfect  enumeration  ;  I  can  think  of  but 
these  three.  Another  has  indeed  been  started,  that 
of  giving  up  the  colonies  ;  but  it  met  so  slight  a 
reception  that  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
dwell  a  great  while  upon  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  frowardness  of  peevish 
children,  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all  they 
would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

The  first  of  these  plans,  *o  change  the  spirit  as 
inconvenient,  by  removing  the  causes,  I  think  is  the 
most  like  a  systematick  proceeding.  It  is  radical 
in  its  principle;  but  it  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  some  of  them  little  short,  as  I  conceive, 
of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  examining 
into  the  plans  which  have  been  propo^. 

As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  is 
evidently  one  cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was  last 
session  mentioned  in  both  houses,  by  men  of 
weight,  and  received  not  without  appfause,  that 
in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  crown  to  make  no  further  grants  of  land.  But 
to  this  scheme  there  are  two  objections.  The  first, 
that  there  is  already  so  much  unsettled  land  in 
private  hands,  as  to  afford  room  for  an  immense 
future  population,  although  the  crown  not  only 
withheld  its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  soil.  Ii 
this  be  the  case,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  avarice 
of  desolation,  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wilderness, 
would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  possessions  in 
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the  hands  of  the  ^eat  private  monopolists,  without 
any  adequate  check  to  the  growing  and  alarming 
mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occupied 
in  many  places.  You  cannot  station  garrisons  in 
every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you  drive  the 
people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their  an- 
nual tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  back  settle- 
ments are  already  little  attached  to  particular 
situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold  be- 
fore them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow  ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over 
this  they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of 
restraint ;  they  would  change  their  manners  with 
the  habits  of  their  life  ;  would  soon  forget  a  go- 
vernment by  which  they  were  disowned ;  would 
become  hordes  of  English  Tartars ;  and  pouring 
down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and 
irresistible  cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  go- 
vemours  and  your  counsellors,  your  collectors 
and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that  ad- 
hered to  them.  Such  would,  and,  in  no  long 
time,  must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a 
crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and 
blessing  of  Providence,  "  Increase  and  multiply." 
Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour 
to  keep  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth,  which 
God,  by  an  express  charter,  has  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Far  different,  and  surely  much 
wiser,  has  been  our  policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we 
have  invited  our  people,  by  every  kind  of  bounty, 
to  fixed  establishments.  We  have  invited  the 
husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We 
have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysteri- 
ous virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have 
thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled,  into 
districts ;  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could ; 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement 
with  government. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  well  as 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new 
project  of  hedging-in  population  to  be  neither 
prudent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  ma- 
rine enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task.  I 
freely  confess  it.  We  have  shewn  a  disposition  to 
a  system  of  this  kind  ;  a  disposition  even  to  con- 
tinue the  restraint  after  the  offence ;  looking  on 
ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded 
that  of  course  we  must  gain  all  that  tliey  shall  lose. 
Much  mischief  we  may  certainly  do.  The  power 
inadequate  to  all  other  tilings  is  often  more  than 
sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the  direct 
and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our 
violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I  consider,  that  we 
have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  serviceable 
to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understanding  a  little 


preposterous,  to  make  them  unserviceable,  in  order 
to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded 
problem  of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  iti 
subjects  into  submission.  But  remember,  when  yon 
have  completed  your  system  of  impoverishment, 
that  nature  still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course; 
that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery ;  and  that 
there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortune  of  all 
states,  when  they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute 
to  your  prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  com- 
plete your  ruin.     Spoliatis  arma  supersunt. 

The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  oor 
colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  hn- 
man  art.  We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  tlie  pedigree 
of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade  them  tnat  they 
are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in 
which  they  w^ould  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale 
would  detect  the  imposition ;  your  speech  would 
betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  tlie  unfittest  per- 
son on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into 
slavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to 
change  their  republican  religion,  as  their  free  de- 
scent ;  or  to  substitute  the  Roman  Catholick,  at  a 
penalty  ;  or  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  improve- 
ment. The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooninr 
is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  old  world  ;  and 
I  should  not  confide  much  to  their  efficacy  m 
the  new.  The  education  of  the  Americana  ii 
also  on  the  same  unalterable  bottom  with  their 
religion.  You  cannot  persuade  them  to  bum  their 
books  of  curious  science ;  to  banish  their  lawven 
from  the  courts  of  laws ;  or  to  quench  the  light! 
of  their  assemblies,  by  refusing  to  choose  those 
persons  who  are  best  read  in  tlieir  privileges,  h 
would  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  of  wholly 
annihilating  the  popular  assemblies,  in  which  theff 
lawyers  sit.  The  army,  by  which  we  mustgoveni 
in  their  place,  would  be  far  more  changeable  to 
us  ;  not  quite  so  effectual ;  and  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  full  as  difficult  to  be  kept  in  obedience. 

With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratick  spirit  of 
Virginia  and  the  soutliem  colonies,  it  has  beeo 
proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  declaring  a 
general  enfranchisement  of  their  slaves.  This  pro- 
ject has  had  its  advocates  and  panegyrists ;  yet  1 
never  could  argue  myself  into  any  opinion  of  it* 
Slaves  are  often  much  attached  to  tlieir  masten. 
A  general  wild  offer  of  liberty  would  not  always 
be  accepted.     History  furnishes  few  instances  of  lU 
It  is  sometimes  as  hard  to  persuade  slaves  to  be 
free,  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  be  slaves ;  and 
in  this  auspicious  scheme,  we  should  have  holh 
these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once.    Bot 
when  we  talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  we  not  ner- 
ceive  that  the  American  master  may  enfrancniie 
too ;  and  arm  servile  hands  in  defence  of  freedom? 
A  measure  to  which  other  people  have  had  recoone 
more  than  once,  and  not  without  success,  in  » 
desperate  situation  of  their  affairs. 

Slaves  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  aie, 
and  dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they 
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lot  a  little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that 
^ery  nation  which  has  sold  them  to  their  present 
oasters  ?  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes 
f  quarrel  with  those  masters  is  their  refusal  to 
eal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer 
f  freedom  from  England  would  come  rather  oddly, 
lipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is  re- 
ised  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  Caro- 
aa,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola  negroes. 

would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  at- 
mpting  at  the  same  instant  to  publish  his  pro- 
amation  of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of 
aves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficulties 
>t  over.  The  ocean  remains.  You  cannot  pump 
lis  dry ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its  present 
id,  so  long  all  the  causes  which  weaken  autho- 
ty  by  distance  will  continue.  **  Ye  gods,  anni- 
hilate but  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lovers 
happy!" — was  a  pious  and  passionate  prayer ; 
-but  just  as  reasonable,  as  many  of  the  serious 
ishes  of  very  grave  and  solemn  politicians. 

If  then,  Sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to  think 
r  any  alterative  course,  for  changing  the  moral 
luses  (and  not  quite  easy  to  remove  the  natural) 
hich  produce  prejudices  irreconcilable  to  the 
ite  exercise  of  our  authority  ;  but  that  the  spirit 
ifidlibly  will  continue ;  and,  continuing,  will  pro- 
uce  such  effects,  as  now  embarrass  us ;  the  se- 
3nd  mode  under  consideration  is,  to  prosecute 
lat  spirit  in  its  overt  acts,  as  criminal. 

At  this  proposition  I  must  pause  a  moment, 
he  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas 
f  jurisprudence.  It  should  seem  to  my  way  of 
DDceiving  such  matters,  that  tliere  is  a  very  wide 
ifierence  in  reason  and  policy,  between  the  mode 
f  proceeding  on  the  irregular  conduct  of  scattered 
Miividuals,  or  even  of  bands  of  men,  who  disturb 
rder  witliin  the  state,  and  the  civil  dissensions 
hich  may,  from  time  to  time,  on  great  questions, 
^tate  the  several  communities  which  compose  a 
reat  empire.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and 
edantick,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal 
istice  to  this  great  publick  contest.  I  do  not  know 
le  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 

whole  people.  I  cannot  insult  and  ridicule  tlie 
iehngs  of  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  as  Sir 
Idward  Coke  insulted  one  excellent  individual 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  at  tlie  bar.  I  hope  I  am  not 
pe  to  pass  sentence  on  the  gravest  publick  bodies, 
ntnisted  with  magistracies  of  great  authority  and 
ignity,  and  charged  with  the  safety  of  their  fellow- 
itizcns,  upon  the  very  same  title  that  I  am.  I 
tally  think,  tliat  for  wise  men  this  is  not  judi- 
ioas  ;  for  sober  men,  not  decent ;  for  minds  tinc- 
ired  with  humanity,  not  mild  and  merciful. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an 
npire,  as  dtsting^uished  from  a  single  state  or 
ingdom.  But  my  idea  of  it  is  this;  that  an 
apire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one 
nninon  head  ;  whether  this  head  be  a  monarch, 

a  presiding  republick.  It  does,  in  such  con- 
itotionSy  frequently  happen  (and  nothing  but  the 
unal    cold,  dead  uniformity  of  servitude  can 


prevent  its  happening)  that  the  subordinate  parts 
have  many  local  privileges  and  immunities.  Be- 
tween these  privileges  and  the  supreme  common 
authority  tlie  line  may  be  extremely  nice.  Of 
course  disputes,  often,  too,  very  bitter  disputes, 
and  much  ill  blood,  will  arise.  But  though  every 
privilege  is  an  exemption  (in  the  case)  from  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  it  is 
no  denial  of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege  seems 
rather,  ex  m  termini,  to  imply  a  superiour  power. 
For  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of  a  state,  or  of  a  per- 
son, who  has  no  superiour,  is  hardly  any  better 
than  speaking  nonsense.  Now,  in  such  unfor- 
tunate quarrels  among  the  component  parts  of  a 
g^eat  political  union  of  communities,  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  thing  more  completely  imprudent, 
than  for  the  head  of  the  empire  to  insist,  that,  if 
any  privilege  is  pleaded  against  his  will,  or  his 
acts,  his  whole  authority  is  denied ;  instantly  to 
proclaim  rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put 
the  offending  provinces  under  the  ban.  Will  not 
this,  Sir,  very  soon  teach  the  provinces  to  make 
no  distinctions  on  their  part  ?  Will  it  not  teach 
them  that  the  government,  against  which  a  claim 
of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  is  a  go- 
vernment to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to 
slavery  ?  It  may  not  always  be  quite  convenient 
to  impress  dependent  communities  with  such  an 
idea. 

We  are  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  colonies, 
by  the  necessity  of  things,  the  judge.  It  is  true, 
Sir.  But  I  confess,  that  the  character  of  judge  in 
my  own  cause  is  a  thing  that  frightens  me.  In- 
stead of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am  exceedingly 
humbled  by  it.  I  cannot  proceed  with  a  stem, 
assured,  judicial  confidence,  until  I  find  myself  in 
something  more  like  a  judicial  character.  I  must 
have  these  hesitations  as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to 
recollect,  that,  in  my  little  reading  upon  such  con- 
tests as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has,  at  least,  as 
often  decided  against  the  superiour  as  the  subordi- 
nate power.  Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  the  opinion 
of  my  having  some  abstract  right  in  my  favour 
would  not  put  me  much  at  my  ease  in  passing 
sentence ;  unless  I  could  be  sure,  that  there  were 
no  rights  which,  in  their  exercise  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  not  the  most  odious  of  all 
wrongs,  and  the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice. 
Sir,  tnese  considerations  have  great  weight  with 
me,  when  I  find  things  so  circumstanced,  that  I 
see  the  same  party,  at  once  a  civil  litigant  against 
me  in  point  of  right,  and  a  culprit  before  me ; 
while  I  sit  as  criminal  judge,  on  acts  of  his,  whose 
moral  quality  is  to  be  decided  upon  the  merits  of 
that  very  litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then 
put,  by  the  complexity  of  human  affairs,  into 
strange  situations ;  but  justice  is  the  same,  let  the 
judge  be  in  what  situation  he  will. 

Tliere  is,  Sir,  also  a  circumstance  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding 
is  not  (at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our  contest) 
altogether  expedient ;  which  is  nothing  less  than 
tlie  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have  seemed 
to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion 
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in  Massachusct's  Bay,  as  they  had  formerly  ad- 
dressed to  have  traitors  brought  hither,  under  an 
act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  trial.  For  though 
rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  against  as 
such ;  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  towards  the 
apprehension  or  conviction  of  any  individual  of- 
fender, either  on  our  late  or  our  former  address ; 
but  modes  of  public  coercion  have  been  adopted, 
and  such  as  have  much  more  resemblance  to  a  sort 
of  qualified  hostility  towards  an  independent  power 
than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects.  All 
this  seems  rather  inconsistent ;  but  it  shews  how 
difficult  it  is  to  apply  tliese  juridical  ideas  to  our 
present  case. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly  pon- 
der. What  is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our  menaces, 
which  have  been  many  and  ferocious  ?  What  ad- 
vantage have  we  derived  from  the  penal  laws  we 
have  passed,  and  which,  for  the  time,  have  been 
severe  and  numerous  ?  What  advances  have  we 
made  towards  our  object,  by  the  sending  of  a 
force,  which,  by  land  and  sea,  is  no  contemptible 
strength  ?  Has  the  disorder  abated  ?  Nothing 
less. — When  I  see  things  in  this  situation,  after 
such  confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active 
exertions,  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  avoid  a  suspicion, 
that  the  plan  itself  is  not  correctly  right. 

If  then  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  spirit 
of  American  liberty  be,  for  the  f:reater  part,  or 
rather  entirely,  impracticable ;  if  the  ideas  of 
criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or  if  applicable, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient ;  what  way 
yet  remains  ?  No  way  is  open,  but  the  third  and 
last— to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  ne- 
cessary ;  or,  if  you  please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a 
necessary  evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  mode ;  if  we  mean  to  conciliate 
and  concede  ;  let  us  see  of  what  nature  the  con- 
cession ought  to  be  :  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
our  concession,  we  must  look  at  their  complaint. 
The  colonies  complain,  that  tliey  have  not  the 
characteristick  mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom. 
Tliey  complain,  tliat  they  are  taxed  in  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  they  are  not  represented.  If  you 
mean  to  satisfy  them  at  all,  you  must  satisfy  them 
with  regard  to  this  complaint.  If  you  mean  to 
please  any  people,  you  must  give  them  the  boon 
which  they  ask ;  not  what  you  may  tliink  better 
for  them,  but  of  a  kind  totally  different.  Such 
an  act  may  be  a  wise  regulation,  but  it  is  no  con- 
cession ;  whereas  our  present  theme  is  the  mode 
of  giving  satisfaction. 

Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive,  that  I  am  re- 
solved this  day  to  have  nothinc^  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  gentle- 
men startle — but  it  is  true ;  I  put  it  totally  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you. 
Sir,  that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond 
of  displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But 
my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly 
limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I  do  not 
examine,  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's  money 
be  a  {)ower  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  ge- 


neral trust  of  government ;  and  how  far  all  man* 
kind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled  to  u 
exercise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of  nature.  Or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxation  ii 
necessarily  involved  in  the  general  principle  of 
legislation,  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  in- 
preme  power.  These  are  deep  questions,  where 
great  names  militate  against  each  other;  where 
reason  is  perplexed  ;  and  an  appeal  to  authoritiei 
only  thickens  tlie  confusion.  For  high  and  reve- 
rend authorities  life  up  their  heads  on  both  sides ; 
and  there  is  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle.  This 
point  is  the  great  Serbonian  bag,  betwixt  Daad- 
ata  and  Mount  Casitu  old,  where  armies  whole 
have  sunk.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  that  bog,  though  in  such  respectable  company. 
The  question  with  me  is,  not  wnether  you  have  a 
right  to  render  your  people  miserable  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy. 
It  is  not,  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do ;  but 
what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice,  tell  me  I 
ought  to  do.  is  a  politick  act  the  worse  for  being 
a  generous  one?  Is  no  concession  proper,  but 
that  which  is  made  firom  your  want  of  right  to 
keep  what  you  grant  ?  Or  does  it  lessen  the  gnoe 
or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an  odious 
claim,  because  you  have  your  evidence-room  full 
of  titles,  and  your  magazines  stuffed  with  arms  to 
enforce  them  ?  What  signify  all  those  titles,  and 
all  those  arms  ?  Of  what  avail  are  they,  when  the 
reason  of  the  thing  tells  me,  that  the  assertion  of 
my  title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit ;  and  that  I  could 
do  notliing  but  wound  myself  by  tlie  use  of  my 
own  weapons  ? 

Such  is  stedfastly  my  opinion  of  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  empiie 
by  a  unity  of  spirit,  though  in  a  diversity  of  0|ie- 
rations,  that,  if  I  were  sure  the  colonists  had,  at 
their  leaving  tliis  country,  sealed  a  regular  com- 
pact of  servitude  ;  that  they  had  solemnly  abjured 
all  the  rights  of  citizens ;  that  they  had  made  a  vow 
to  renounce  all  ideas  of  liberty  for  them  and  their 
posterity,  to  all  generations,  yet  I  should  hokl 
myself  obliged  to  conform  to  the  temper  I  found 
universally  prevalent  in  my  own  day,  and  to 
govern  two  millions  of  men,  impatient  of  sen'itnde, 
on  the  principles  of  freedom.  I  am  not  determin- 
ing: a  point  of  law;  I  am  restoring  tranquillity; 
and  the  general  character  and  situation  of  a  peo- 
ple must  determine  what  sort  of  government  is 
fitted  for  them.  That  point  nothing  else  can  or 
ouglit  to  determine. 

My  idea,  therefore,  without  considering  whether 
we  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  as  matter  of 
favour,  is  to  admit  the  people  of  our  colonies  into 
an  interest  in  the  constitution  ;  and,  by  recording 
that  admission  in  the  journals  of  parliameot,  to 
give  them  as  strong  an  assurance  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  that  we  mean  for  ever  to 
adhere  to  that  solemn  declaration  of  systemAtick 
indulgence. 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  act* 
upon  its  understood  princi{^,  might  have  served 
to  »hew,  that  we  intended  an  unconditional  abate- 
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ment  of  the  exorcise  of  a  taxing  po^er.  Such  a 
measure  was  tlien  sufficient  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion, and  to  give  perfect  content.  But  unfortu- 
nate events,  since  that  time,  may  make  something 
further  necessary  ;  and  not  more  necessary  for  tlie 
satisfaction  of  the  colonies,  than  for  the  dignity 
and  consistency  of  our  own  future  proceedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  the 
disposition  of  the  house,  if  this  proposal  in  itself 
would  be  received  with  dislike.  I  think,  Sir,  we 
liave  few  American  financiers.  But  our  misfortune 
is,  we  are  too  acute  ;  we  are  too  exquisite  in  our 
conjectures  of  tlie  future,  for  men  oppressed  with 
such  great  and  present  evils.  The  more  moderate 
among  the  opposers  of  parliamentary  concession 
freely  confess,  that  tliey  hope  no  good  from  tax- 
ation ;  but  they  apprehend  the  colonists  have 
further  views ;  and  if  this  point  were  conceded, 
they  would  instantly  attack  the  trade  laws.  These 
^.ntlemen  are  convinced,  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion from  the  beginning ;  and  the  quarrel  of  the 
Americans  with  taxation  was  no  more  than  a  cloke 
and  cover  to  tliis  design.  Such  has  been  the  lan- 
guage even  of  a  gentleman  *  of  real  moderation, 
and  of  a  natural  temper  so  well  adjusted  to  fair 
and  equal  government.  I  am,  however,  Sir,  not 
a  little  surprised  at  this  kind  of  discourse,  when- 
ever I  hear  it;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised,  on 
account  of  the  arguments  which  I  constantly  find 
in  company  with  it,  and  which  are  often  urged  from 
the  same  mouths,  and  on  tlie  same  day. 

For  instance,  when  we  allege,  that  it  is  against 
reason  to  tax  a  people  under  so  many  restraints  in 
trade  as  the  Americans,  the  noble  Lord  f  in  the 
blue  riband  shall  tell  you,  that  the  restraints  on 
trade  are  futile  and  useless  ;  of  no  advantage  to  us, 
and  of  no  burthen  to  those  on  whom  they  are  im- 
posed ;  that  the  trade  to  America  is  not  secured 
by  the  acts  of  navigation,  but  by  the  natural  and 
irresistible  advantage  of  a  commercial  preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this  pos- 
ture of  the  debate.  But  when  strong  internal 
circumstances  are  urged  against  the  taxes  ;  when 
the  scheme  is  dissected  ;  when  experience  and  the 
tiature  of  things  are  brought  to  prove,  and  do 
prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  an 
effective  revenue  from  the  colonies ;  when  these 
Jiings  are  pressed,  or  rather  press  themselves,  so 
18  to  drive  Uie  advocates  of  colony  taxes  to  a  clear 
diDission  of  the  futility  of  the  scheme ;  then.  Sir, 
he  sleeping  trade  laws  revive  from  their  trance ; 
nd  this  useless  taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not 
or  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  counter-guard  and  se- 
urity  of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Then,  Sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  laws  which 
re  mischievous,  in  order  to  preserve  trade  laws 
hat  are  useless.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  our  plan 
A  both  its  members.  They  are  separately  given 
tp  as  of  no  value ;  and  yet  one  is  always  to  be 
lefended  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  I  cannot 
igree  with  the  noble  Lord,  nor  with  the  pamphlet 
irom  whence  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  these 
deas,  concerning  the  inutility  of  the  trade  laws. 

•  Mr.  Rice 
TOL.   I.  O 


For,  without  idolizing  them,  I  am  sure  they  are 
still,  in  many  ways,  of  great  use  to  us ;  and  in 
former  times  they  have  been  of  the  greatest. 
They  do  confine,  and  tlicy  do  greatly  narrow,  the 
market  for  tlie  Americans.  But  my  perfect  con- 
viction of  this  does  not  help  me  in  the  least  to 
discern  how  the  revenue  laws  form  any  security 
whatsoever  to  the  commercial  regulations ;  or  that 
these  commercial  regulations  are  the  true  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  or  that  the  giving  way,  in  any  one 
instance  of  authority,  is  to  lose  all  that  may  re- 
main unconceded. 

One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.  Tlie  publick 
and  avowed  origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxation. 
This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new  disputes 
on  new  questions ;  but  certainly  tlie  least  bitter, 
and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws.  To 
judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause 
of  quarrel,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial 
dispute  did,  in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute 
on  taxation  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
for  it.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  at 
this  moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  taxes  out  of  the  question  by  a  repeal.  See  how 
the  Americans  act  in  this  position,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  discern  correctly  what  is  the  true 
object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether  any  contro- 
versy at  all  will  remain.  Unless  you  consent  to 
remove  this  cause  of  difference,  it  is  impossible, 
with  decency,  to  assert  that  the  dispute  is  not  upon 
what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And  I  would,  Sir,  re- 
commend to  your  serious  consideration,  whether 
it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  punishing  people, 
not  on  their  own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures. 
Surely  it  is  preposterous  at  the  very  best.  It  is 
not  justifying  your  anger,  by  their  misconduct ; 
but  it  is  converting  your  ill-will  into  their  delin- 
quency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  further. — Alas !  alas ! 
when  will  this  speculating  against  fact  and  reason 
end  ? — What  will  quiet  these  panick  fears  which 
we  entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciliatory 
conduct  ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  case  can  exist,  in 
which  it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to 
the  desires  of  his  discontented  subjects  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  peculiar  in  this  case,  to  make  a  rule  for 
itself?  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  when  it  is 
not  pushed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain 
maxim,  that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
are  left  by  government,  the  more  the  subject  will 
be  inclined  to  resist  and  rebel  ? 

All  these  objections  being  in  fact  no  more  than 
suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  experience  ;  they  did  not.  Sir, 
discourage  me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a 
conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  principles 
which  I  have  just  stated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  I  endeavoured 
to  put  myself  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  was 
the  most  natural,  and  the  most  reasonable  ;  and 
which  was  certainly  the  most  probable  means  of 
securing  me  from  all  errour.     I  set  out  with  a 
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perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abilities;  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  every  speculation  of  my  own ;  and 
with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  who  have  left  us  the  inheritance  of  so 
happy  a  constitution,  and  so  flourishing  an  empire, 
and  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  the 
treasury  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which  formed 
tlie  one,  and  obtained  the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  in 
the  Spanish  councils,  it  was  common  for  .their 
statesmen  to  say,  that  they  ou^ht  to  consult  the 
genius  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of  Philip 
the  Second  might  mislead  them ;  and  the  issue  of 
tlieir  affairs  shewed,  that  they  had  not  chosen  the 
most  perfect  standard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  misled,  when,  in  a  case  of  consti- 
tutional difficulty,  I  consult  the  genius  of  the 
English  constitution.  Consulting  at  tliat  oracle 
(it  was  with  all  due  humility  and  piety)  I  found 
four  capital  examples  in  a  similar  case  before  me ; 
those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  English  conquest,  though 
never  governed  by  a  despotick  power,  had  no  par- 
liament. How  far  the  English  parliament  itself 
was  at  that  time  modelled  according  to  the  present 
form,  is  disputed  among  antiquaries.  But  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured, 
that  a  form  of  parliament,  such  as  England  then 
enjoyed,  she  instantly  communicated  to  Ireland  ; 
and  we  are  equally  sure  tliat  almost  every  succes- 
sive improvement  in  constitutional  liberty,  as  fast 
as  it  was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The 
feudal  baronage,  and  the  feudal  knightliood,  the 
roots  of  our  primitive  constitution,  were  early 
transplanted  into  that  soil ;  and  grew  and 
flourished  there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not 
give  us  originally  the  house  of  commons,  gave  us 
at  least  a  house  of  commons  of  weight  and  con- 
sequence. But  your  ancestors  did  not  churlishly 
sit  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker.  This 
benefit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I  confess,  was 
not  at  first  extended  to  all  Ireland.  Mark  the  con- 
sequence. English  authority  and  English  liberty 
had  exactly  the  same  boundaries.  Your  standard 
could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before  your  privi- 
leges. Sir  John  Davis  shews  beyond  a  doubt,  tliat 
the  refusal  of  a  general  communication  of  these 
rights  was  the  true  cause  why  Ireland  was  five 
hundred  years  in  subduing;  and  after  the  vain 
projects  of  a  military  government,  attempted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, that  notliiug  could  make  that  country 
English,  in  civility  and  allegiance,  but  your  laws 
and  your  forms  of  legislature.  It  was  not  English 
arms,  but  the  English  constitution,  that  conquered 
Ireland.  From  that  time,  Ireland  has  ever  had  a 
general  parliament,  as  she  liud  before  a  partial 
parliament.  You  changed  the  people ;  you  altered 
the  religion;  but  you  never  touched  the  form  or 
the  vital  substance  of  free  government  in  that  king- 
dom. You  deposed  kings ;  you  restored  them ; 
you  altered  the  succession  to  theirs,  as  well  as  to 


your  own  crown ;  but  you  never  altered  their  con- 
stitution ;  the  principle  of  which  was  respected  by 
usurpation  ;  restored  with  the  restoration  of  mon- 
archy, and  established,  I  trust,  for  ever,  by  the 
glorious  Revolution.  This  has  made  Ireland  die 
great  and  flourishing  kingdom  that  it  is ;  and  from 
a  disgrace  and  a  burthen  intolerable  to  this  nation, 
has  rendered  her  a  principal  part  of  our  strength 
and  ornament.  This  country  cannot  be  said  to 
have  ever  formally  taxed  her.  The  irregular 
things  done  in  the  confusion  of  mighty  troubles, 
and  on  the  hinge  of  great  revolutions,  even  if  all 
were  done  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  form  no 
example.  If  they  have  any  effect  in  argument, 
they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  None 
of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment  if  the 
casual  deviations  from  them,  at  such  times,  were 
suffered  to  be  used  as  proofs  of  their  nullity.  By 
the  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breaches  in 
the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and  fixed 
rule  of  supply  has  b^n  in  that  kingdom.  Your 
Irish  pensioners  would  starve  if  they  had  no  other 
fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by  English 
authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  popular 
grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies  are 
come ;  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source  of 
publick  wealth  in  the  British  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was 
said  to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was 
said  more  truly  to  be  so  by  Edward  the  First 
But  though  then  conquered,  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  Its 
old  constitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been, 
was  destroyed  ;  and  no  good  one  was  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  care  of  that  tract  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  lords  marchers— a  form  of  govern- 
ment of  a  very  singular  kind  ;  a  strange  hetero- 
geneous monster,  sometliing  between  hcfitility  and 
government ;  perhaps  it  has  a  sort  of  resembUnce, 
according  to  the  modes  of  those  times,  to  that  of 
commander  in  chief  at  present,  to  whom  all  cirO 
power  is  granted  as  secondary.  The  mannen 
of  the  Welsh  nation  followed  the  genius  of  the 
government;  the  people  were  ferocious,  restive, 
savage,  and  uncultivated;  sometimes  composed, 
never  pacified.  Wales,  within  itself,  was  in 
perpetual  disorder ;  and  it  kept  the  frontier  of 
England  in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefits  from  it  to 
the  state  there  were  none.  Wales  was  only  known 
to  England  by  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  during  tliat  state  of  things,  parliament  vas 
not  idle.  They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Welsh  by  all  sorts  of  rigorous  laws. 
They  prohibited  by  statute  the  sending  all  sorts  of 
arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by  proclamatiou 
(with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legality) 
the  sending  arms  to  America.  They  disarmed  the 
Welsh  by  statute,  as  you  attempted  (but  still  with 
more  question  on  the  legality)  to  disarm  New 
England  by  an  instruction.  They  made  an  act  to 
drag  offenders  from  Wales  into  England  for  trials 
as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hardship)  with 
regard  to  America.  By  another  act,  where  one 
of  the  parties  was  an  Englishman,  they  ordained, 
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that  his  trial  should  be  always  by  English.  They 
made  acts  to  restrain  trade,  as  you  do ;  and  they 
prevented  the  Welsh  from  the  use  of  fairs  and 
markets,  as  you  do  the  Americans  from  fisheries 
and  foreign  ports.  In  short,  when  the  statute- 
book  was  not  quite  so  much  swelled  as  it  is  now, 
you  find  no  less  than  fifteen  acts  of  penal  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Wales. 

Here  we  rub  our  hands — A  fine  body  of  pre- 
cedents for  the  authority  of  parliament  and  the 
use  of  it ! — I  admit  it  fully ;  and  pray  add  like- 
wise to  those  pi-ecedents,  that  all  the  while,  Wales 
rid  this  kingdom  like  an  incubus ;  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable  and  oppressive  burthen  ;  and  that  an 
Englishman  travelling  in  that  country  could  not 
go  six  yards  from  the  high  road  without  being 
murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir,  it 
was  not,  until  after  two  hundred  years,  discovered, 
that,  by  an  eternal  law.  Providence  had  decreed 
vexation  to  violence;  and  poverty  to  rapine.  Your 
ancestors  did  however  at  length  open  their  eyes 
to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that 
the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyrannies 
the  least  be  endured ;  and  that  laws  made  against 
a  whole  nation  were  not  the  most  effectual  methods 
for  securing  its  obedience.  Accordingly,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  course 
was  entirely  altered.  With  a  preamble  stating 
the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  English  subjects.  A  political  order  was 
established ;  the  military  power  gave  way  to  the 
civil ;  the  marches  were  turned  into  counties.  But 
that  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  English  liber- 
ties, and  yet  no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental 
security  of  these  liberties — the  grant  of  their  own 
property — seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous,  that, 
eight  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  that 
reign,  a  complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  repre- 
sentation by  counties  and  boroughs  was  bestowed 
upon  Wales,  by  act  of  Parliament.  From  that 
moment,  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided ; 
obedience  was  restored  ;  peace,  order,  and  civil- 
ization, followed  in  the  train  of  liberty — When  the 
day-star  of  the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in 
their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  with- 
out— 

— Sinnd  alha  nautis 

Sulla  refttUit, 
DeJluU  taxis  agitaUa  humor ; 
Cancu/unt  venUy/u^iiintque  nubeSf 
Et  minax  (qubd'sic  voluere)  ponto 

Vnda  recumbit. 

The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  received  the  same  relief  from  its  oppres- 
sions, and  the  same  remedy  to  its  disorders.  Be- 
fbre  this  time  Chester  was  little  less  distempered 
than  Wales.  The  inhabitants,  without  rights 
themselves,  were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  others ;  and  from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the 
standing  army  of  archers,  with  which  for  a  time 
be  oppreaied  England.    The  people  of  Chester 
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applied  to  parliament  in  a  petition  penned  as  I 
shall  read  to  you  : 

'*  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most  hum- 
*'  ble  wise  shewn  unto  your  excellent  majesty,  the 
^'  inhabitants  of  your  grace's  county  palatine  of 
''  Chester ;  That  where  the  said  county  palatine 
*^  of  Chester  is  and  hath  been  always  hitherto  ex- 
''  empt,  excluded  and  separated  out  and  from 
'*  your  high  court  of  parliament,  to  have  any 
**  knights  and  burgesses  within  the  said  court ;  by 
''  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants  have  hitherto 
*'  sustained  manifold  disherisons,  losses,  and 
*'  damages,  as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and 
'^  bodies,  as  in  the  good,  civil,  and  politick  go- 
*'  vernance  and  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth 
"  of  their  said  country :  (2.)  And  forasmuch  as 
''  the  said  inhabitants  have  always  hitherto  been 
*^  bound  by  the  acts  and  statutes  made  and  or- 
''  dained  by  your  said  highness,  and  your  most 
"  noble  progenitors,  by  authority  of  the  said  court, 
"  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
"  have  been,  that  have  had  their  knights  and 
^'  burgesses  within  your  said  court  of  parliament, 
''  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  ne  burgess 
''  there  for  the  said  county  palatine  ;  the  said  in- 
'^  habitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes 
"  touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made 
**  within  the  said  court,  as  well  derogatory  unto 
*^  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions,  liberties  and  pri- 
'^  vileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  preju- 
**  dicial  unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest, 
"  and  peace  of  your  grace's  most  bounden  sub- 
''  jects  inhabiting  within  the  same." 

What  did  parliament  with  this  audacious  ad- 
dress?— Reject  it  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as  an 
affront  to  government  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  derogation 
from  the  rights  of  legislature  ?  Did  they  toss  it 
over  the  table  ?  Did  they  burn  it  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  ? — ^They  took  the  petition 
of  grievance,  all  rugged  as  it  was,  without  soften- 
ing or  temperament,  unpurged  of  the  original  bit- 
terness and  indignation  of  complaint ;  they  made 
it  tlie  very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress  ;  and 
consecrated  its  principle  to  all  ages  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  success  of  the  two  former.  Chester, 
civilized  as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonstrated  that 
freedom  and  not  servitude  is  the  cure  of  anarchy ; 
as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  superstition.  Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chester  was 
followed  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  regard 
to  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  which  is  my 
fourth  example.  This  county  had  long  lain  out 
of  the  pale  of  free  legislation.  So  scrupulously 
was  the  example  of  Chester  followed,  that  the 
style  of  the  preamble  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Chester  act ;  and,  without  affecting  the 
abstract  extent  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  it 
recognizes  the  equity  of  not  suffering  any  consi- 
derable district,  in  which  the  British  subjects  may 
act  as  a  body,  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  voice 
in  the  grant. 

Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained  in  these 
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preambles,  and  the  force  of  tlicse  examples  in  the 
acts  of  parliaments,  avail  any  thing,  what  can  be 
said  against  applying  them  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica ?  Are  not  the  people  of  America  as  much 
Englishmen  as  the  Welsh  ?  The  preamble  of  tlie 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  says,  the  Welsh  speak  a  lan- 
guage no  way  resembling  that  of  his  majesty *s 
English  subjects.  Are  the  Americans  not  as 
numerous  ?  If  we  may  trust  the  learned  and  ac- 
curate Judge  Harrington's  account  of  North  Wales, 
and  take  that  as  a  standard  to  measure  the  rest, 
there  is  no  comparison .  The  people  cannot  amount 
to  above  200,000 ;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number 
in  the  colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion  ?  Wales 
was  hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted 
to  govern  America  by  penal  statutes  ?  You  made 
iifleen  for  Wales.  But  your  legislative  authority 
is  perfect  with  regard  to  America ;  was  it  less  per- 
fect in  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  ?  But  America 
is  virtually  represented.  What !  does  tlie  electrick 
force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass 
over  the  Atlantick,  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies 
in  your  neighbourhood ;  or  than  Chester  and  Dur- 
ham, surrounded  by  abundance  of  representation 
that  is  actual  and  palpable  ?  But,  Sir,  your  an- 
cestors thought  this  sort  of  virtual  representation, 
however  ample,  to  be  totally  insufficient  for  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  tliat  are 
so  near,  and  comparatively  so  inconsiderable. 
How  then  can  I  think  it  sufficient  for  those  which 
are  infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote  ? 

You  will  now.  Sir,  perhaps  imagme,  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for 
a  representation  of  the  colonies  in  parliament. 
Perhaps  I  might  be  inclined  to  entertain  some  such 
thought ;  but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  course. 
Opposuit  natura — I  cannot  remove  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  creation.  The  thing,  in  that  mode, 
I  do  not  know  to  be  possible.  As  I  meddle  with 
no  theory,  I  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  representation.  But  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  it ;  and  those  who  have  been  more 
confident  have  not  been  more  successful.  How- 
ever, the  arm  of  publick  benevolence  is  not  short- 
ened ;  and  there  are  often  several  means  to  the 
same  end.  What  nature  has  disjoined  in  one  way, 
wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  When  we  cannot 
give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  us  not  refuse 
it  altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let 
us  find  a  substitute.  But  how  ?  Where  ?  What 
substitute  ? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  ways  and 
means  of  this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  unpro- 
ductive invention.  I  am  not  even  obliged  to  go  to 
the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile  framers  of  imaginary 
commonwealths ;  not  to  the  Republick  of  Plato, 
not  to  the  Utopia  of  More ;  not  to  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington.  It  is  before  me— It  is  at  my  feet,  and 
the  rude  swain  treads  daily  on  it  with  his  clouted 
ihoon,  I  only  wish  you  to  recognize,  for  the  theory, 
the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this  kingdom 
with  regard  to  representation,  as  tliat  policy  has 
been  declared  in  acts  of  parliament;  and,  as  to 
the  practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  an 


uniform  experience  has  marked  out  to  you,  as 
best ;  and  in  which  you  walked  with  security,  ad- 
vantage, and  honour,  until  the  year  1763. 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the 
equity  and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  America,  by 
grant,  and  not  by  imposition.  To  mark  the  legal 
competency  of  the  colony  assemblies  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for  publick 
aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  that  this 
legal  competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial 
exercise ;  and  that  experience  has  shewn  the  be- 
nefit of  their  grants,  and  the  futility  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation  as  a  method  of  supply . 

These  solid  truths  compose  six   fundamental 
propositions.     There  are  three  more  resolutions 
corollary  to  these.     If  you  admit  the  first  set,  yea 
can  hardly  reject  the  others.     But  if  you  admit 
the  first,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether  you 
accept  or  refuse  the  last.     I  think  these  six  mas- 
sive pillars  will  be  of  strength  sufficient  to  support 
the  temple  of  British  concord.     I  have  no  more 
doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that,  if  you 
admitted  these,  you  would  command  an  immediate 
peace ;  and,  with  but  tolerable  future  management, 
a  lasting  obedience  in  America.     I  am  not  arro- 
gant in  this  confident  assurance.    The  propositions 
are  all  mere  matters  of  fact ;  and  if  they  are  such 
facts  as  draw  irresistible  conclusions  even  in  tbe 
stating,  this  is  the  power  of  truth,  and  not  any 
management  of  mine. 

Sir,  I  shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you  together, 
with  such  observations  on  the  motions  as  may  tend 
to  illustrate  them  where  they  may  want  explanation. 
The  first  is  a  resolution — '*  That  the  colonies  and 
''  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America. 
"  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments,  and 
*'  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free 
''  inhabitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privi- 
"  lege  of  electing  and  sending  any  knights  and 
'^  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them  in  the 
'*  high  court  of  parliament." — This  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and  (ex- 
cepting the  description)  it  is  laid  down  in  tbe 
language  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  taken  nearly 
verbatim  from  acts  of  parliament. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first—''  That  the 
''  said  colonies  and  plantations  have  been  liable 
''  to,  and  bounden  by,  several  subsidies,  payments, 
*'  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parlia- 
*'  ment,  though  the  said  colonies  and  plantations 
''  have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses,  in  the  said 
''  high  court  of  parliament,  of  their  own  election, 
''  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  country ;  by 
''  lack  whereof  they  have  been  oftentimes  touched 
"  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granted,  and 
**  assented  to,  in  the  said  court  in  a  manner  pre- 
''  judicial  to  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest, 
*'  and  peace  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  tbe 


"  same." 


Is  this  description  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  too 
strong,  or  too  weak  ?  Does  it  arrogate  too  much 
to  the  supreme  legislature  ?  Does  it  lean  too  moch 
to  the  claims  of  the  people  ?  If  it  runs  into  anj 
of  these   errours,  the  fault  is  not  mine.     It  n 
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the  language  of  your  own  ancient  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Non  meut  hie  termo,  ted  qua  precepit  O/elius, 
RuMtiaOy  afmormis  tapiem. 

It  is  the  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustick, 
manly,  home-bred  sense  of  this  country. — I  did  not 
dare  to  rub  off  a  particle  of  the  venerable  rust  that 
rather  adorns  and  preserves,  than  destroys,  the 
metal.  It  would  be  a  profanation  to  touch  with  a 
tool  the  stones  which  construct  the  sacred  altar  of 
peace.  I  would  not  violate  with  modern  polish  the 
ingenuous  and  noble  roughness  of  these  truly  con- 
stitutional materials.  Above  all  things,  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  guilty  of  tampering  :  the  odious 
vice  of  restless  and  unstable  mmds.  I  put  my  foot 
in  the  tracks  of  our  forefathers ;  where  I  can  neither 
wander  nor  stumble.  Determining  to  fix  articles  of 
peace,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what 
was  written ;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  than 
the  form  of  sound  words ;  to  let  others  abound  in 
their  own  sense ;  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all 
expressions  of  my  own.  What  the  law  has  said, 
I  say.  In  all  things  else  I  am  silent.  I  have  no 
organ  but  for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be  not  in- 
genious, I  am  sure  is  safe. 

There  are  indeed  words  expressive  of  grievance 
in  this  second  resolution,  which  those  who  are 
resolved  always  to  be  in  the  right  will  deny  to 
contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied  to  the  present 
case;  although  parliament  thought  them  true,  with 
regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham. 
They  will  deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever 
"  touched  and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.  If  they 
consider  nothing  in  taxes  but  their  weight  as  pe- 
cuniary impositions,  there  might  be  some  pretence 
for  this  denial.  But  men  may  be  sorely  touched 
and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges,  as  well  as 
in  their  purses.  Men  may  lose  little  in  property 
by  the  act  which  takes  away  all  their  freedom. 
When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on  the  highway, 
it  is  not  the  two-pence  lost  that  constitutes  the 
capital  outrage.  This  is  not  confined  to  privileges. 
Even  ancient  indulgences  withdrawn,  without  of- 
fence on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  such  fa- 
vours, operate  as  grievances.  But  were  the  Ame- 
ricans then  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  taxes, 
in  some  measure,  merely  as  taxes  ?  If  so,  why 
were  they  almost  all  either  wholly  repealed  or  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  ?  Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  even  by  the  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth 
of  George  II.  ?  Else  why  were  the  duties  first 
reduced  to  one  third  in  1764,  and  afterwards  to  a 
third  of  that  third  in  the  year  1766  ?  Were  they 
not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  stamp  act  ?  I  shall 
say  they  were,  until  that  tax  is  revived.  Were 
they  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  of 
1767,  which  were  likewise  repealed,  and  which 
Lord  Hillsborough  tells  you  (for  the  ministry) 
were  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  com- 
merce ?  Is  not  the  assurance  given  by  that  noble 
person  to  the  colonies  of  a  resolution  to  lay  no 
more  taxes  on  them,  an  admission  that  taxes  would 
touch  and  grieve  them  ?     Is  not  the  resolution  of 


the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,  now  standing 
on  your  journals,  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that 
parliamentary  subsidies  really  touched  and  grieved 
them  ?  Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifications, 
repeals,  assurances,  and  resolutions  ? 

The  next  proposition  is—**  That,  from  the 
**  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other 
**  circumstances,  no  method  hath  hitherto  been 
"  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  parlia- 
**  ment  for  the  said  colonies.*'  This  is  an  assertion 
of  a  fact.  I  go  no  further  on  the  paper ;  though, 
in  my  private  judgment,  an  useful  representation 
is  impossible ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  desired  by  them  ; 
nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us ;  but  I  abstain  from 
opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is — **  That  each  of  the 
"  said  colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body,  chosen  in 
**  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freehold- 
**  ers/or  other  free  inhabitants  thereof,  commonly 
**  called  tlie  General  Assembly  or  General  Court ; 
**  with  powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess, 
**  according  to  the  several  usage  of  such  colonies, 
**  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of 
**  publick  services." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is 
certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
acts  of  supply  in  all  the  assemblies,  in  which  the 
constant  style  of  granting  is,  **  an  aid  to  his 
**  majesty  ;*'  and  acts  granting  to  the  crown  have 
regularly  for  near  a  century  passed  the  publick 
offices  without  dispute.  Those  who  have  been 
pleased  paradoxically  to  deny  this  right,  holding 
that  none  but  the  British  parliament  can  grant  to 
the  crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform 
unbroken  tenour  every  session.  Sir,  I  am  surprised 
that  this  doctrine  should  come  from  some  of  the 
law  servants  of  the  crown.  I  say,  that  if  the  crown 
could  be  responsible,  his  majesty — but  certainly  the 
ministers,  and  even  these  law  officers  themselves, 
through  whose  hands  the  acts  pass  biennially  in 
Ireland,  or  annually  in  the  colonies,  are  in  an 
habitual  course  of  committing  impeachable  of- 
fences. What  habitual  offenders  have  been  all 
presidents  of  the  council,  all  secretaries  of  state,  all 
first  lords  of  trade,  all  attorn ies  and  all  solicitors 
general !  However,  they  are  safe ;  as  no  one  im- 
peaches them ;  and  there  is  no  ground  of  charge 
against  them,  except  in  their  own  unfounded 
theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of  fact — 
**  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts, 
*'  or  other  bodies  legally  qualified  as  aforesaid,  have 
**  at  sundry  times  freely  granted  several  large  sub- 
**  sidies  and  publick  aids  for  his  majesty's  service, 
**  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  there- 
**  to  by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
**  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  that  their  right  to  grant 
**  the  same,  and  their  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency 
**  in  the  said  grants,  have  been  at  sundry  times 
**  acknowledge  by  parliament."  To  say  nothing 
of  their  great  expences  in  the  Indian  wars ;  and 
not  to  take  their  exertion  in  foreign  ones,  so  high 
as  the  supplies  in  the  year  1695 ;  not  to  go  back 
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to  their  publick  contributions  in  the  year  1 710; 
I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where  the  journals  give 
me  light ;  resolving  to  deal  in  nothing  but  fact, 
authenticated  by  parliamentary  record ;  and  to 
build  myself  wholly  on  that  solid  basis. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1748,*  a  committee  of 
this  house  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved, 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That 
^*  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  several  pro- 
"  vinces  and  colonies  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  New 
"  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  be 
"  reimbursed  the  expences  they  have  been  at  in 
"  taking  and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
*'  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies.*' 

These  expences  were  immense  for  such  colonies. 
They  were  above  200,000Z.  sterling ;  money  first 
raised  and  advanced  on  their  publick  credit. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1756,t  a  message  from 
the  king  came  to  us,  to  this  effect—**  His  majesty, 
"  being  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which 
"  his  faitliful  subjects  of  certain  colonies  in  North 
**  America  have  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
"  his  majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  recom- 
**  mends  it  to  this  house  to  take  the  same  into 
*'  their  consideration,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
'*  give  them  such  assistance  as  may  be  a  proper 
"  reward  and  encouragement.*' 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,t  the  house  came 
to  a  suitable  resolution,  expressed  in  words  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  message. :  but  with  the 
further  addition,  that  the  money  then  voted  was 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  colonies  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
through  all  the  testimonies  which  your  own  re- 
cords have  given  to  tlie  truth  of  my  resolutions,  I 
will  only  refer  you  to  the  places  in  the  journals : 

Vol.  xxvii.— 16th  and  19th  May,  1757. 

Vol.  xxviii, — June  1st,  1758 — April  26th  and 

30th,  1759— March  26th  and  31st, 

and  April  28th,  1760— Jan.  9th 

and  20th,  1761. 
Vol.  xxix.— Jan.  22d  and  26th,  1762— March 

14th  and  17th,  1763. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of 
parliament,  that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  This  nation  has  formally  acknow- 
ledged two  things;  first,  that  tlie  colonies  had 
g^ne  beyond  their  abilities,  parliament  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them  ;  secondly, 
that  they  had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  their 
grants  of  money,  and  their  maintenance  of  troops, 
since  the  compensation  is  expressly  given  as 
reward  and  encouragement.  Reward  is  not  be- 
stowed for  acts  that  are  unlawful  ;  and  encou- 
ragement is  not  held  out  to  tilings  that  deserve 
reprehension.  My  resolution  therefore  does  no- 
thing more  than  collect  into  one  proposition,  what 
is  scattered  through  your  journals.  I  give  you 
•  Journals  of  the  House,  Vol.  xxv. 


nothing  but  your  own ;  and  you  cannot  refuse  in 
the  gross,  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged 
in  detail.    The  admission  of  this,  which  will  be  so 
honourable  to  them  and  to  you,  will,  indeed,  be 
mortal  to  all  the  miserable  stories,  by  which  the 
passions  of  the  mbguided  people  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  unhappy  system.    The  people  heard, 
indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  one 
thing  continually  dinned  in  their  ears,  tnat  reason 
and  justice  demanded,  that  the  Americans,  who 
paid  no  taxes,  should  be  compelled  to  contribute. 
How  did  that  fact,  of  their  paying  nothing,  stand, 
when  the  taxing    system   began?     When   Mr. 
Grenville  began  to  form  his  system  of  American 
revenue,  he  stated  in  this  house,  that  the  colonies 
were  then  in  debt  two  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  money ;  and  was  of  opinion 
they  would  discharge  that  debt  in  four  years.  On 
thb  state,  those   untaxed  people  were  actually 
subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year.     In  feet, 
however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  mistaken.   The  funds 
given  for  sinking  the  debt  did  not  prove  quite 
so  ample  as  bow  the  colonies  and  he  expected. 
The  calculation  was  too  sanguine ;  the  reauction 
was  not  completed  till  some  years  after,  and  at 
different  times  in  different  colonies.    However,  the 
taxes  after  the  war  continued  too  great  to  bear 
any  addition,  with  prudence  or  propriety;  and 
when  the  burthens  imposed   in  consequence  of 
former  requisitions  were  discharged,  our  tone  be- 
came too  nigh  to  resort  again  to  requisition.    No 
colony,  since  that  time,  ever  has  had  any  requisi- 
tion whatsoever  made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  the  crown,  and  the  sense  of 
parliament,  on  the  productive  nature  of  a  revenue 
by  grant.  Now  search  the  same  journals  for  the 
produce  of  the  revenue  by  imposition— Whert  is 
It  ? — let  us  know  the  volume  and  tlie  page— what 
is  the  gross,  what  is  the  net  produce  ?— to  what 
service  is  it  applied  ? — how  have  you  appropriated 
its  surplus  ? — What,  can  none  of  the  many  skilful 
index-makers,  that  we  are  now  employing,  find 
any  trace  of  it  ? — Well,  let  them  and  that  rest 
together. — But  are  the  journals,  which  say  nothing 
of  the  revenue,  as  silent  on  the  discontent?— On 
no !  a  child  may  find  it.  It  is  the  melancholy 
burthen  and  blot  of  every  page. 

I  think  then  I  am,  from  those  journals,  justified 
in  the  sixth  and  last  resolution,  which  is— '*  Tliat 
**  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the 
''  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies  and  aids,by 
' '  the  said  general  asscmbl  ies,  hath  been  more  a^ree- 
''  able  to  the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial, 
''  and  conducive  to  the  publick  service,  than  the 
*'  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  in  parliament, 
"  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said  colonies."  This 
makes  the  whole  of  tlie  fundamental  part  of  the 
plan.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  You  cannot 
say,  that  you  were  driven  by  any  necessity  to  an 
exercise  of  tlic  utmost  rights  of  legislature.  You 
cannot  assert,  that  you  took  on  yourselves  the  task 
of  imposing  colony  taxes,  from  the  want  of  another 

t  Ibid.  Vol.  xxvii.       I  Ibid. 
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l^al  body,  tliat  is  competent  to  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the   exigencies  of  the  state   without 
wounding  the  prejudices  of  the  people.     Neither 
is  it  true  that  the  body  so  qualified,  and  having 
that  competence,  had  neglected  the  duty. 

The  question  now,  on  all  this  accumulated 
matter,  is ;  — whether  you  will  choose  to  abide  by 
a  profitable  experience,  or  a  mischievous  theory ; 
whether  you  choose  to  build  on  imagination,  or 
feet;  whether  you  prefer  enjoyment,  or  hope; 
satis&ction  in  your  subjects,  or  discontent  ? 

If  these  propositions  are  accepted,  every  thing 
which  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  system, 
must,  I  take  it  for  granted,  fall  along  with  it.  On 
that  ground,  I  have  drawn  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which,  when  it  comes  to  be  moved,  will 
naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper  manner :  **  That 
**  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
"  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
**  intituled.  An  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in 
"  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America ; 
''  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs 
"  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom,  of 
**  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of  the  said 
colonies  or  plantations;  for  discontinuing  the 
drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthenware  ex- 
ported to  America;  and  for  more  effectually 
preventing  tlie  clandestine  running  of  goods 
**  m  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. — And  that 
**  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
"  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
**  majesty,  intituled,  An  act  to  discontinue,  m  such 
"  manner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are  therein  men- 
"  tioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or 
**  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
"  the  town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in 
"  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  in  North 
"  America. — And  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal 
*'  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
"  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled,  An  act  for  tiie 
"  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
**  of  persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them, 
"  in  the  execution  of  tlie  law,  or  for  the  suppres- 
'^  sion  of  riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  of 
"  Massachuset's  Bay,  in  New  England. — And  that 
*^  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  tlie 
**  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
**  jesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  better  regulating 
**  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachuset's 
*'  Bay,  in  New  England.  And,  also,  that  it  may 
**  be  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made 
"  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
*^  Henry  the  Eighth,  intituled,  An  act  for  the 
*'  trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  king's 
"  dominions." 

I  wish.  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  be- 
cause (independently  of  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  suspending  the  rights  of  tlie  subject  during  the 
king's  pleasure)  it  was  passed,  as  I  apprehend,  with 
less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial  principles,  than 
it  ought.  The  corporation  of  Boston  was  not  heard 
before  it  was  condemned.  Other  towns,  full  as 
guilty  as  she  was,  have  not  had  their  ports  blocked 
up.  Even  the  restraining  bill  of  the  present  session 


does  not  go  to  the  lengtli  of  the  Boston  Port  Act. 
Tlie  same  ideas  of  prudence,  whicli  induced  you 
not  to  extend  equal  punishment  to  equal  guilt, 
even  when  you  were  punishing,  induce  me,  who 
mean  not  to  chastise,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  already  partially  inflicted. 

Ideas  of  prudence  and  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances, prevent  you  from  taking  away  the 
charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  you 
have  taken  away  that  of  Massachuset's  colony, 
though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the  two 
former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter ;  and 
though  the  abuses  have  been  full  as  great,  and  as 
flagrant,  in  tlie  exempted  as  in  the  punished.  The 
same  reasons  of  prudence  and  accommodation 
have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  tlie  charter  of 
Massachuset's  Bay.  Besides,  Sir,  the  act  which 
changes  the  charter  of  Massachuset's  is  in  many 
particulars  so  exceptionable,  that  if  I  did  not  wish 
absolutely  to  repeal,  I  would  by  all  means  de- 
sire to  alter  it ;  as  several  of  its  provisions  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  all  publick  and  private  jus- 
tice. Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the 
govemour  to  change  Uie  sheriff  at  his  pleasure ;  and 
to  make  a  new  returning  officer  for  every  special 
cause.  It  is  shameful  to  behold  such  a  regulation 
standing  among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  com- 
mitting murder  under  the  orders  of  government  to 
England  for  trial  is  but  temporary.  That  act  has 
calculated  the  probable  duration  of  our  quarrel 
witli  the  colonies ;  and  is  accommodated  to  that 
supposed  duration.  I  would  hasten  the  happy 
moment  of  reconciliation ;  and  therefore  must,  on 
my  principle,  get  rid  of  that  most  justly  obnoxi- 
ous act. 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eightli,  for  the  trial  of 
treasons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  con- 
fine it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  original  intention  ; 
to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of  treasons  (and  the 
greatest  treasons  may  be  committed)  in  places 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  does  not  ex- 
tend. 

Having  guarded  tlie  privileges  of  local  legisla- 
ture, I  would  next  secure  to  tlie  colonics  a  fair  and 
unbiassed  judicature ;  for  which  purpose.  Sir,  I 
propose  the  following  resolution :  "  That,  from 
**  the  time  when  the  general  assembly  or  general 
**  court  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North  Ame- 
"  rica,  shall  have  appointed  by  act  of  assembly, 
"  duly  confirmed,  a  settled  salary  to  the  ofliices 
**  of  the  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the  su- 
**  periour  court,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  said 
"  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the  superiour 
*'  courts  of  such  colony,  shall  hold  his  and  their 
*'  office  and  offices  during  tlieir  good  behaviour ; 
"  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when 
'*  the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  liis  ma- 
''  jesty  in  council,  upon  hearing  on  complaint 
"  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
"  from  the  govemour,  or  council,  or  tlie  house  of 
"  representatives  severally,  of  the  colony  in  which 
**  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  have  ex- 
"  ercised  the  said  offices." 
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The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty. 

It  is  this : — "  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate 
**  the  courts  of  admiralty,  or  vice  admiralty,  au- 
"  thorized  by  the  15th  chap,  of  the  4th  of  George 
**  the  Third,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
**  same  more  commodious  to  tliose  who  sue,  or 

are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for 

the  more  decent  maintenance  of  the  judges  in 
"  the  same." 

These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away;  they 
are  in  themselves  proper  establishments.  This 
court  is  one  of  the  capital  securities  of  the  act  of 
navigation .  The  extent  of  its  jurisdiction ,  indeed, 
has  been  increased ;  but  this  is  altogether  as 
proper,  and  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  more 
eligible,  where  new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a 
court  absolutely  new.  But  courts  incommodi- 
ously situated,  in  effect,  deny  justice ;  and  a 
court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own  condem- 
nation, is  a  robber.  The  congress  complain,  and 
complain  justly,  of  this  grievance.* 

These  are  the  tliree  consequential  propositions. 
I  have  thought  of  two  or  tliree  more;  but  they 
came  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to  the  province 
of  executive  government ;  which  I  wish  parliament 
always  to  superintend,  never  to  assume.  If  the 
first  six  are  granted,  congruity  will  carry  the  latter 
three.  If  not,  the  things  that  remain  unrepealed, 
will  be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly  incumbrances  on 
the  building,  than  very  materially  detrimental  to 
its  strength  and  stability. 

Here,  Sir,  I  should  close ;  but  that  I  plainly 
perceive  some  objections  remain,  which  I  ought, 
if  possible,  to  remove.  The  first  will  be,  that,  in 
resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancestors,  as  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester  act,  I  prove 
too  much;  diat  the  grievance  from  a  want  of 
representation  stated  in  that  preamble  goes  to  the 
whole  of  legislation  as  well  as  to  taxation.  And 
that  the  colonies,  grounding  Uiemselves  upon  that 
doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legislative 
authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
and  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
living  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  our  supreme 
authority,  I  answer,  that  the  words  are  the  words 
of  parliament^  and  not  mine  ;  and,  that  all  false 
and  inconclusive  inferences,  drawn  from  them, 
are  not  mine;  for  I  heartily  disclaim  any  such 
inference.  I  have  chosen  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenville,  surely  a  tolerably 
zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate  lor  the  sove- 
reignty of  parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have 
read  at  your  table  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets. 
It  is  true,  that  Lord  Chatham  considered  these 
preambles  as  declaring  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  a  no  less  powerful  advocate  for 
the  privileges  of  the  Americans.  Ought  I  not  from 
hence  to  presume,  that  these  preambles  are  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  both,  when  properly 
understood  ;  favourable  both  to  the  rights  of  par- 

•  The  Solicitor  General  informed  Mr.  B.  when  the  resolutions 
vere  separately  moved,  that  the  grievance  of  the  Judt^es  partak- 


liament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  dependencies 
of  this  crown  ?  But,  Sir,  the  object  of  grievanoe  in 
my  resolution  I  have  not  taken  from  the  Chester, 
but  from  the  Durham  act,  which  confines  the  hard- 
ship of  want  of  representation  to  the  case  of  sub- 
sidies ;  and  which  therefore  falls  in  exactly  with  the 
case  of  the  colonies.     But  whether  the  unrepre- 
sented counties  were  de  jure^  or  defactOy  bound, 
the  preambles  do  not  accurately  distinguish ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  necessary ;  for,  whether  cfe  jure,  or 
de  facto,  the  legislature  thought  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  taxing,  as  of  right,  or  as  of  fact  without 
right,  equally  a  grievance,  and  equally  oppressive. 
I  do  not  know,  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any 
general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  be- 
yond the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  dispositions 
of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they  are 
composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  or  their 
expressions,  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritatioo. 
It  is  besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  tliat 
mankind  follow  up   practically  any   speculative 
principle,  either  of  government  or  of  freedom,  as 
far  'as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical  illatbn. 
We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  principles 
upon  which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our 
constitution  ;  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.    I 
could  easily,  if  I  had  not  already  tired  you,  give 
you  very  striking  and  convincing  instances  ojf  it. 
This  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper. 
All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and 
enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every  prudent  act,  is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.     We  balance 
inconveniences ;    we   give   and  take ;    we  remit 
some  rights,  that  we  may  enjoy  others ;  and,  we 
choose  ratlier  to  be  happy  citizens,  than  subtle 
disputants.     As  we  must  give  away  some  natural 
liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages ;  so  we  must 
sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  a  great  empire.     But,  in  all  fair  dealings,  tht 
thing  bought  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
purchase  paid.     None  will  barter  away  the  imme- 
diate jewel  of  his  soul.     Though  a  great  house  is 
apt  to  make  slaves  haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing 
a  part  of   the  artificial  importance  of  a  great 
empire  too  dear,  to  pay  for  it  all  essential  rights, 
and  all  tlie  intrinsick  dignity  of  human  nature. 
None  of  us  who  would  not  risk  his  life  rather 
than  fall  under  a  government  purely  arbitrary.  But 
although  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  think  our 
constitution  wants  many  improvements,  to  make 
it  a  complete  system  of  liberty ;  perhaps  none  who 
are  of  tnat  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim 
at  such  improvement,  by  disturbing  his  country, 
and  risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.     In 
every  arduous  enterprise,  we  consider  what  we 
arc  to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain ;  and 
the  more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  people 
possess,  the  less  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  it  more.     These  are  the  cords  of  man, 
Man  acts  from  adequate  motives  relative  to  his  m- 

infT  of  the  profits  of  the  seizure  had  been  redressed  by  ofBoe; 
accordinply  the  resolatioo  was  amended. 
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terest ;  and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations. 
Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions 
118,  and  vrith  great  weight  and  propriety,  against 
this  species  of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in 
moral  arguments,  as  the  most  fallacious  of  all 
sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary 
to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when  they 
are  not  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and  they 
will  rather  be  inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of  a 
superintending  legislature,  when  they  see  them 
the  acts  of  that  power,  which  is  itself  Uie  security, 
not  the  rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In 
this  assurance,  my  mind  most  perfectly  acqui- 
esces :  and  I  confess,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
from  the  discontents  which  are  to  arise  from  put- 
ting people  at  their  ease ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the 
destruction  of  this  empire,  from  giving,  by  an  act 
of  free  grace  and  indulgence,  to  two  millions  of 
my  fellow  citizens  some  share  of  those  rights, 
upon  which  I  have  always  been  taught  to  value 
myself. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  granting, 
vested  in  American  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  empire ;  which  was  preserved  entire, 
although  Wales,  and  Chester,  and  Durham,  were 
added  to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  unity  means  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been 
Heard  of,  that  I  know,  in  tlie  constitutional  policy 
of  this  country.  The  very  idea  of  subordination 
of  parts,  excludes  this  notion  of  simple  and  undi- 
vided unity.  England  is  the  head ;  but  she  is  not 
the  head  and  the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever 
had  from  the  beginning  a  separate,  but  not  an 
independent,  legislature ;  which,  far  from  distract- 
ing, promoted  the  union  of  the  whole.  Every 
thing  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously  disposed 
through  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  Eng- 
lish dominion,  and  the  communication  of  English 
liberties.  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  principles 
night  not  be  carried  into  twenty  islands,  and  with 
the  same  good  effect.  This  is  my  model  with  re- 
gard to  America,  as  far  as  the  internal  circum- 
itances  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  I  know 
no  other  unity  of  this  empire,  than  I  can  draw 
from  its  example  during  these  periods,  when  it 
seemed  to  my  poor  understanding  more  united 
than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be  by  the 
present  metliods. 

But  since  I  speak  of  these  methods,  I  recollect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  almost  too  late,  that  I  promised, 
before  I  finished,  to  say  something  of  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  lord*  on  the  floor,  which  has 
been  so  lately  received,  and  stands  on  your  jour- 
nals. I  must  be  deeply  concerned,  whenever  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  continue  a  difference  with  the 
majority  of  this  house.  But  as  the  reasons  fur 
that  difference  are  my  apology  for  thus  troubling 

Jou,  suffer  me  to  state  them  in  a  very  few  words, 
shall  compress  them  into  as  small  a  body  as  I 
possibly  can,  having  already  debated  that  matter 
at  large,  when  the  question  was  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

•  Lord  North. 


First,  then,  I  cannot  admit  that  proposition  of 
a  ransom  by  auction  ;— because  it  is  a  mere  pro- 
ject. It  is  a  thing  new  ;  unheard  of ;  supported 
by  no  experience  ;  justified  by  no  analogy ;  with- 
out example  of  our  ancestors,  or  root  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation,  nor 
colony  grant.  Experimentum  in  corpore  rt/i,  is 
a  good  rule,  which  will  ever  make  me  adverse  to 
any  trial  of  experiments  on  what  is  certainly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  subjects ;  the  peace  of  this 
empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be 
fatal  in  the  end  to  our  constitution.  For  what  is 
it  but  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  noble  lord  and  his  successors  ? 
To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  in  this  house, 
is  clearly  impossible.  You,  Sir,  may  flatter  your- 
self, you  shall  sit  a  state  auctioneer,  with  your 
hammer  in  your  hand,  and  knock  down  to  each 
colony  as  it  bids.  But  to  settle  (on  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true  proportional 
payment  for  four  or  five  and  twenty  governments, 
according  to  the  absolute  and  the  relative  wealth 
of  each,  and  according  to  the  British  proportion 
of  wealth  and  burthen,  is  a  wild  and  chimerical 
notion.  This  new  taxation  must  therefore  come 
in  bv  the  back-door  of  the  constitution.  Each 
quota  must  be  brought  to  this  house  ready  form- 
ed ;  you  can  neither  add  nor  alter.  You  must 
register  it.  You  can  do  nothing  further.  For  on 
what  grounds  can  you  deliberate  either  before  or 
after  the  propositions  ?  You  cannot  hear  the 
counsel  for  all  these  provinces,  quarrelling  each 
on  its  own  quantity  of  payment,  and  its  proportion 
to  others.  If  you  should  attempt  it,  the  commit- 
tee of  provincial  ways  and  means,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  will  delight  to  be  called,  must  swal- 
low up  all  the  time  of  parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  colonies.  They  complain,  that  they 
are  taxed  without  their  consent ;  you  answer,  that 
you  shall  fix  the  sum  at  which  they  shall  be  taxed. 
That  is,  you  give  them  the  very  grievance  for  the 
remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed,  that  you  will  leave 
the  mode  to  themselves.  I  really  beg  pardon  :  it 
gives  me  pain  to  mention  it;  but  you  must  be 
sensible  that  you  will  not  perform  this  part  of  the 
compact.  For,  suppose  the  colonies  were  to  lay 
the  duties,  which  furnished  their  contingent,  upon 
tlie  importation  of  your  manufactures  ;  you  know 
you  would  never  suffer  such  a  tax  to  be  laid.  You 
know  too,  that  you  would  not  suffer  many  other 
modes  of  taxation.  So  that,  when  you  come  to 
explain  yourself,  it  will  be  found,  that  you  will 
neither  leave  to  tliemselves  the  quantum  nor  the 
mode  ;  nor  indeed  any  tiling.  Tne  whole  is  delu- 
sion from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction, 
unless  it  be  universally  accepted,  will  plunge  you 
into  great  and  inextricable  difficulties.  In  what 
year  of  our  Lord  are  the  proportions  of  payments 
to  be  settled  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility 
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that  colony  agents  should  have  general  powers  of 
taxing  the  colonies  at  their  discretion  ;  consider, 
I  implore  you,  that  the  communication  by  special 
messages^  and  orders  between  tliese  agents  and 
their  constituents  on  each  variation  of  the  case, 
when  the  parties  come  to  contend  together,  and 
to  dispute  on  their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a 
matter  of  delay,  perplexity,  and  confusion  that 
never  can  have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry, 
what  is  the  condition  of  those  assemblies,  who  offer 
by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to  tax  themselves 
up  to  your  ideas  of  their  proportion  ?  The  re- 
fractory colonies,  who  refuse  all  composition,  will 
remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  impositions,  which, 
however  grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to 
production.  The  obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme 
are  heavily  taxed ;  tlie  refractory  remain  unbur- 
thened.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  lay  new 
and  heavier  taxes  by  parliament  on  the  disobe- 
dient ?  Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do 
it.  You  are  perfectly  convinced,  that,  in  the  way 
of  taxing,  you  can  do  nothing  but  at  the  ports. 
Now  suppose  it  is  Virginia  that  refuses  to  appear 
at  your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina bid  handsomely  for  their  ransom,  and  are 
taxed  to  your  quota,  how  will  you  put  these  colo- 
nies on  a  par  ?  Will  you  tax  the  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia ?  If  YOU  do,  you  give  its  death-wound  to 
your  English  revenue  at  home,  and  to  one  of  the 
very  greatest  articles  of  your  own  foreign  trade. 
If  you  tax  the  import  of  that  rebellious  colony, 
what  do  you  tax  but  your  own  manufactures,  or 
the  goods  of  some  other  obedient,  and  already 
well  taxed,  colony  ?  Who  has  said  one  word  on 
this  labyrinth  of  detail,  which  bewilders  you  more 
and  more  as  you  enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  pre- 
sented, who  can  present  you  with  a  clue,  to  lead 
you  out  of  it  ?  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  that 
you  should  not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds 
are  so  implicated  in  one  another  (you  know  it  by 
your  other  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  New- England  fishery)  that  you  can  lay  no 
possible  restraints  on  almost  any  of  them  which 
may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do  not  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burthen 
those  whom,  upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to 
exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
America,  who  thinks,  that,  without  falling  into 
this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy, 
you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  central,  and  most 
important  of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that,  either  in  tlie 
present  confusion  you  settle  a  permanent  contin- 
gent, which  will  and  must  be  trifling ;  and  then 
you  have  no  effectual  revenue :  or  you  change 
the  quota  at  every  exigency  ;  and  then  on  every 
new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new  quarrel. 

Reflect  besides,*  that  when  you  have  fixed  a 
quota  for  every  colony,  you  have  not  provided  for 
prompt  and  punctual  payment.  Suppose  one, 
two,  five,  ten  years  arrears.  You  cannot  issue  a 
treasury  extent  against  the  failing  colony.     You 


must  make  new  Boston  port  bills,  new  restnuniog 
laws,  new  acts  for  dragging  men  to  England  for 
trial.  You  must  send  out  new  fleets,  new  armies. 
All  is  to  begin  again.  From  this  day  forward  the 
empire  is  never  to  know  an  hour's  tranquillity. 
An  intestine  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  bowds 
of  the  colonies,  which  one  time  or  other  must  con- 
sume this  whole  empire.  I  allow  indeed  that  the 
empire  of  Germany  raises  her  revenue  and  ber 
troops  by  quotas  and  contingents;  but  the  revenoe 
of  the  empire,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  is  the 
worst  revenue  and  the  worst  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  standing  revenue,  you  will  there- 
fore have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed  the  noble 
lord,  who  proposed  this  project  of  a  ransom  bj 
auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
His  project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  than  for  establishing  a 
revenue.  He  confessed,  he  apprehended  that  hii 
proposal  would  not  be  to  their  tcLste.  I  say,  this 
scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  project ;  for  I  will  not  suspect  that  the  noble 
lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the 
nation  by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  intend- 
ed to  realize.  But  whatever  his  views  maybe; 
as  I  propose  the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies 
as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot  ac- 
cord with  one  whose  foundation  is  perpetual  dis- 
cord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  you  ii 
plain  and  simple.  The  other  full  of  perplexed  and 
intricate  mazes.  This  is  mild  ;  that  harsh.  This 
is  found  by  experience  effectual  for  its  purposes; 
the  other  is  a  new  project.  This  is  universal ;  the 
other  calculated  for  certain  colonies  only.  This 
is  immediate  in  its  conciliatory  operation;  the 
other  remote,  contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine 
is  what  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people; 
gratuitous,  unconditional,  and  not  held  out  as 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  I  have  done  roy  duty 
in  proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you 
by  a  long  discourse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of 
those  to  whose  influence  nothing  will  be  conceded, 
and  who  must  win  every  inch  of  their  ground  by 
argument.  You  have  heard  me  with  goodness. 
May  you  decide  with  wisdom  !  For  my  part,  I 
feel  my  mind  greatly  disburthencd  by  what  1  have 
done  to-day.  I  have  been  the  less  fearful  of  try- 
ing your  patience,  because  on  this  subject  I  mean 
to  spare  it  altogether  in  future.  I  have  tliis  com- 
fort, that  in  every  stage  of  the  American  affairs,  1 
have  steadily  opposed  the  measures  that  have  pro- 
duced the  confusion,  and  may  bring  on  the  de- 
struction, of  this  empire.  I  now  go  so  far  as  to 
risk  a  proposal  of  my  own.  If  I  cannot  give 
peace  to  my  country,  I  give  it  to  my  conscience. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us 
without  money  ?  Your  plan  gives  us  no  revenue. 
No  !  But  it  does— For  it  secures  to  the  subject 
the  power  of  REFUSAL;  the  first  of  all  revenues. 
Experience  is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  liar,  if  this  power 
in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest 
mine  of  revenue  ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by 
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tlie  fortune  of  man.  It  does  not  indeed  vote  you 
£.152,752:  11:  21th8,  nor  any  other  paltry 
limited  sum. — But  it  gives  the  strong  box  itself, 
the  fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues 
can  arise  amongst  a  people  sensible  of  freedom  : 
Posita  luditur  area.  Cannot  you  in  England; 
cannot  you  at  this  time  of  day ;  cannot  you,  a  house 
of  commons,  trust  to  the  principle  which  has  raised 
10  miglity  a  revenue,  and  accumulated  a  debt  of 
near  140  millions  in  this  country  ?  Is  this  principle 
to  be  true  in  England,  and  false  every  where  else  ? 
Is.it  not  true  in  Ireland  ?  Has  it  not  hitherto  been 
trae  in  tlie  colonies  ?  Why  should  you  presume, 
that,  in  any  country,  a  body  duly  constituted  for 
any  function,  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
ibdicate  its  trust  ?  Such  a  presumption  would  go 
igainst  all  governments  in  all  modes.  But,  in 
ruth,  this  dread  of  penury  of  supply,  from  a  free 
Mscmbly,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For  first 
observe,  that  besides  the  desire  which  all  men 
lave  naturally  of  supporting  the  honour  of  their 
»wii  government,  that  sense  of  dignity,  and  that 
ecarity  to  property,  which  ever  attend  freedom, 
lave  a  tendency  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  free 
rommunity.  Most  may  be  taken  where  most  is 
UM^umulated.  And  what  is  the  soil  or  climate 
irbere  experience  has  not  uniformly  proved,  that 
the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped-up  plenty,  bursting 
from  the  weight  of  its  own  rich  luxuriance,  has 
ever  run  with  a  more  copious  stream  of  revenue, 
than  could  be  squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of 
oppressed  indigence,  by  the  straining  of  all  the 
politick  machinery  in  the  world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a 
free  country.  W'e  know  too,  that  the  emulations 
of  such  parties,  their  contradictions,  their  reciprocal 
necessities,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  must  send 
tbem  all  in  their  turns  to  him  that  holds  the  balance 
of  the  state.  The  parties  are  the  gamesters ;  but 
government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be  the 
winner  in  the  end.  When  this  game  is  played, 
I  really  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  that  the 
people  will  be  exhausted,  than  that  government 
will  not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever  is  got 
by  acts  of  absolute  power  ill  obeyed,  because 
odious,  or  by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrain- 
ed, will  be  narrow,  feeble,  uncertain,  and  pre- 
carious. *'  Ease  would  retract  vows  made  in  pain, 
**  as*  violent  and  void" 

I  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our 
demands:  I  declare  against  compounding  for  a 
poor  limited  sum,  the  immense,  evergrowing, 
eternal  debt,  which  is  due  to  generous  government 
fiom  protected  freedom.  And  so  may  I  speed  in 
the  great  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I  think  it 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would 
be  the  worst  economy  in  the  world,  to  compel  the 
colonies  to  a  sum  certain,  either  in  the  way  of 
ransom,  or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  compact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject — a 
revenue  from  America  transmitted  hither  — do  not 
delude  yourselves — you  never  can  receive  it — No, 
not  a  shilling.  We  have  experience  that  from 
lemote  comitries  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  when 


you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from  Ben8;a], 
you  were  obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had 
taken  in  imposition ;  what  can  you  expect  from 
North  America?  For  certainly,  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  is  India; 
or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the 
East-India  company.  America  has  none  of  these 
aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you  taxable  objects, 
on  which  you  lay  your  duties  here,  and  gives  you, 
at  tlie  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of 
her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  objects, 
which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed  her 
part  to  the  British  revenue.  But  with  regard  to 
her  own  internal  establishments ;  she  may,  I  doubt 
not  she  will,  contribute  in  moderation.  1  say  in 
moderation ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a 
war ;  the  weig:ht  of  which,  with  the  enemies  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  have,  must  be  considerable 
in  her  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  she  may  serve 
you,  and  serve  you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  inte- 
rest in  the  British  constitution.  My  hold  of  the 
colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows  from 
common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties, 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links 
of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea 
of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  govern- 
ment ; — they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you  ;  and 
no  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear 
tliem  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once 
understood,  that  your  government  may  be  one 
thing,  and  their  privileges  another:  tliat  these  two 
things  may  exist  without  any  mutual  relation; 
the  cement  is  gone ;  tlie  cohesion  is  loosened ;  and 
every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.  As 
long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  common 
faith,  wherever  tlie  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  towards 
you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends 
you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery 
they  can  have  any  where.  It  is  a  weed  that 
grows  in  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from 
Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But,  until 
you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  tnie  interest 
and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  liave 
from  none  but  you.  Tliis  is  the  commodity  of 
price,  of  which  you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is 
the  true  act  of  navigation,  which  binds  to  you 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  them 
secures  to  you  tlie  wealth  of  the  world.  Deny 
them  this  participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break 
that  sole  bond,  which  originally  made,  and  must 
still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not 
entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  that  your 
registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your 
sufferances,  your  cockcts  and  your  clearances,  are 
what  form  the  great  securities  of  your  commerce. 
Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office,  and  your 
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instructionSy  and  your  suspeDding  clauses,  are  the 
things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of 
this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make 
your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools 
as  thev  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  commu- 
nion that  g^ves  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  which, 
infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds, 
unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire, 
even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  thing 
for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine  then, 
that  it  is  the  land  tax  act  which  raises  your  reve- 
nue ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  committee 
of  supply,  which  g^ves  you  your  army  ?  or  that  it 
is  the  mutiny  bill,  which  inspires  it  with  bravery 
and  discipline  ?  No  !  surely  no  !  It  is  the  love  of 
the  people ;  it  is  their  attachment  to  their  govern- 
ment, from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have 
in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your 
army  and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that 
liberal  obedience,  without  which  your  army  would 
be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rot- 
ten timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild 
and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar 
and  mechanical  politicians,  who  have  no  place 
among  us ;  a  sort  of  people  who  think  that  nothing 
exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material ;  and  who 
therefore,  far  from  being  Qualified  to  be  directors 
of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly 
initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  rulingand  master 
principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men 
as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  substantial  ex- 
istence, are  in  truth  every  thing,  and  all  in  all. 
Magpianimity  in  politicks  is  not  seldom  the  truest 
wisdom ;  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go 
ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation, 
and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places  as  becomes  our 
station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all 
our  publick  proceedings  on  America,  with  the  old 
warning  of  the  church,  Sursum  corda  !  We  ought 
to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust 
to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling, 
our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into 
a  glorious  empire :  and  have  made  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by 
destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the 
number,  Uie  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let 
us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an 
American  empire.  English  privileges  have  made 
it  all  that  it  is ;  English  privileges  alone  will  make 
it  all  it  can  be. 

In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I 
now  (quod  felix  faustumque  sit) — lay  the  first 
stone  of  the  temple  of  peace;  and  I  move  you, 

*'  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
"  Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  four- 
"  teen  separate  governments,  and  containing  two 


•  The  flnt  four  notions  and  the  Ia»t  had  the  previous  ques- 
tion put  on  them.    The  others  were  negatived. 
The  words  in  Italics  were,  by  an  amendment  that  was  carried, 


**  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabits 
**  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  oi 
"  and  sending  any  knights  and  bur{ 
**  others,  to  represent  them  in  the  high 
"  pai'liament." 


Upon  this  resolution,  the  previous  que 
put,  and  carried ;  — for  the  previous  quea 
against  it  78. 


As  the  propositions  were  opened  seps 
the  body  of  the  speech,  the  reader  perl 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  them  togethe 
form  in  which  they  were  moved  for. 


"  MOVED, 

*'  That  the  colonies  and  plantations 
Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of 
separate  governments,  and  containing 
lions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants, 
had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  i 
ing  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  ot^e 
present  them  in  the  high  court  of  parli 
'*  That  the  said  colonies  and  plantati 
been  made  liable  to,  and  bounden  b^ 

• 

subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes,  g 
granted  by  parliament ;  though  the  saic 
and  plantations  have  not  their  knights 
gesses,  in  the  said  high  court  of  parlis 
their  own  election,  to  represent  the  < 
of  their  country,  hy  lack  whereof,  tl 
been  oftentimes  touched  and  gneved 
sidies  given,  granted,  and  assented  t 
said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to 
monwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peac 
subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same." 
**  That,  from  the  distance  of  the  said 
and  from  other  circumstances,  no  met! 
hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring 
sentation  in  parliament  for  the  said  col 
*'  That  each  of  the  said  colonies  hat 
itself  a  body,  chosen,  in  part  or  in  the  v 
the  freemen,  fi-eeholders,  or  other  free 
tants  thereof,  commonly  called  the  ge 
sembly,  or  general  court ;  with  powers  1 
raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  th 
usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxef 
defraying  all  sorts  of  publick  services.' 
**  That  the  said  general  assemblies, 
courts,  or  other  bodies,  legally  qua 
aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freeh 
several  large  subsidies  and  publick  aic 
majesty's  service,  according^  to  their 
when  required  thereto  by  letter  from  oi 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ; 
their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  the 
fulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  <n*ai 
been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  b 
ment." 
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left  out  of  the  motion ;  which  will  appear  in  the  ioum 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  insert  such  amendments  in  thi 
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"  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  manner  of  rranting  the  said  supplies  and 
uds,  by  the  said  genera]  assemblies,  naUi  been 
more  Rgreeable  to  llie  inhabitants  of  the  said 
colonies,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to 
the  publick  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and 
granting  aids  and  subsidies  in  parliament  to  be 
raised  and  paid  in  the  said  colonies." 
"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  granting  certain 
duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  tlie  duties 
of  customs,  upon  the  exportation  from  this 
kingdom,  of  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations ;  for 
discontinuing  the  drawbacks  payable  on  China 
earthenware  exported  to  America ;  and  for 
more  effectually  preventing  the  clandestine 
running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  plan- 
tations." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  intituled,  An  actto  discontinue,  m  such 
manner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned, the  landing  and  dischai^ng,  lading  or 
shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
the  town,  and  within  the  harbour,  of  Boston, 
in  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  in  North 
America." 

"That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
ia  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
najes^,  intituled.  An  act  for  £e  impartial  admi- 
'  nittration  of  justice,  in  cases  of  persons  question- 
'  (d  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution 
'  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 


"  tumults,  in  tlie  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay, 
"  in  New  England." 

"  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in 
"  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
"  intituled,  An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
"  government  of  the  province  of  Massachuset's 
"  Bay,  in  New  England." 

"  That  it  is  proper  to  explain  and  amend 
"  an  act  made  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign 
"  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  intituled,  An  act  for  the 
"  trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  King's 
"  dominions." 

' '  That,  irom  the  time  when  the  general  assembly, 
"  or  general  court,  of  any  colony  or  plantation, 
"  in  North  America,  shall  huve  appointed,  by 
"  act  of  assembly  duly  confirmed,  a  settled  salary 
"  to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and  judges  of 
"  the  superiour  courts,  it  may  be  proper  that  the 
"said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
"  superiour  courts  of  such  colony  shall  hold  his 
"  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good 
"  behaviour  ;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom, 
"  but  when  the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged 
"  by  his  majesty  in  council,  upon  a  hearing  on 
"  complaint  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a 
"  complaint  from  the  govemour,  or  council,  or  the 
"  house  of  representatives,  severally,  of  the 
"  colony  in  which  the  said  chief  justice  and  other 
"  judges  have  exercised  the  said  office." 

"  "UiM  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts 
"  of  admiralty,  or  vice-admiralty,  authorized  by 
"  the  15th  chapter  of  the  4th  of  Geoi^  111.,  in 
"  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  same  more 
"  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are  sued,  in 
"  the  said  courts ;  and  to  provide  for  the  more 
"  decent  maintenance  of  the  judge*  of  the  tame." 
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Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  sending  you  the  two  last 
acts  which  have  been  passed  with  regard  to  the 
troubles  in  America.  These  acts  are  similar  to  all 
the  rest  which  have  been  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. They  operate  by  the  same  principle ;  and 
they  are  oerived  from  the  very  same  policy.  I 
think  they  complete  the  number  of  that  sort  of 
statutes  to  nine.  It  affords  no  matter  for  very 
pleasing  reflection  to  observe,  that  our  subjects 
diminish,  as  our  laws  encrease. 

If  I  have  the  misfortune  of  differing  with  some 
of  my  fellow-citizens  on  this  great  and  arduous 
subject,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me  that  I  do 
not  differ  from  you.  With  you  I  am  perfectly 
united.  We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation 
of  a  civil  war.  We  have  ever  expressed  the  most 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  the  steps  which 
liave  led  to  it,  and  of  all  those  which  tend  to  pro- 
long it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  feel  exactly 
the  same  emotions  of  grief  and  shame  on  all  its 
miserable  consequences ;  whether  they  appear,  on 
the  one  side  or  tne  other,  in  the  sliape  of  victories 
or  defeats,  of  captures  made  from  the  English  on 
the  continent,  or  from  the  English  in  these  islands ; 
of  legislative  regulations  which  subvert  the  liber- 
ties of  our  brethren,  or  which  undermine  our 
own. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statutes  (that  for  the  letter 
of  marque)  I  shall  say  little.  Exceptionable  as  it 
may  be,  and  as  I  thmk  it  is  in  some  particulars, 
it  seems  the  natural,  perhaps  the  necessary,  result 
of  the  measures  we  have  taken,  and  the  situation 
we  are  in.  The  other  (for  a  partial  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus)  appears  to  be  of  a  much 
deeper  malignity.  During  its  progress  tlirough 
the  house  of  commons,  it  has  been  amended,  so 
as  to  express,  more  distinctly  than  at  first  it  did, 
the  avowed  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  it : 


and  the  main  ground  of  my  exception  to  it  is,  be- 
cause it  does  express,  and  does  carry  into  execu- 
tion, purposes  wnich  appear  to  me  so  contradic- 
tory to  all  the  principles,  not  only  of  the  constito- 
tional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  of  that 
species  of  hostile  justice,  which  no  asperity  of  war 
wholly  extinguishes  in  the  minds  of  a  civilized 
people. 

It  seems  to  have  in  view  two  capital  objects ;  the 
first,  to  enable  administration  to  confine,  as  long 
as  it  shall  think  proper,  tliose  whom  that  act  is 
pleased  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  pirates.  Those 
so  qualified  I  understand  to  be  the  commanders 
and  mariners  of  such  privateers  and  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  as  in  the  course  of  this 
unhappy  contest  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  They  are  therefore  to  be  detained  in 
prison,  under  the  criminal  description  of  piracy, 
to  a  future  trial  and  igpiominious  punisnment, 
whenever  circumstances  shall  make  it  convenient 
to  execute  vengeance  on  them,  under  the  colour 
of  that  odious  and  infamous  offence. 

To  this  first  purpose  of  the  law  I  have  no  small 
dislike ;  because  the  act  docs  not  (as  all  laws  and 
all  equitable  transactions  ought  to  do)  fairly  de- 
scribe its  object  The  persons  who  make  a  naval 
war  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  the  present  trou- 
bles, may  be  rebels ;  but  to  call  and  treat  them  as 
pirates,  is  confounding,  not  only  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  things,  but  the  order  of  crimes :  which, 
whether  by  putting  them  from  a  higher  part  of 
the  scale  to  the  lower,  or  from  tlie  lower  to  the 
higher,  is  never  done  without  dangerously  disor- 
dering the  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence.  Though 
piracy  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  less  offence 
than  treason ;  yet  as  both  are,  in  effect,  punished 
with  the  same  death,  the  same  forfeiture,  and  the 
same  corruption  of  blood,  I  never  would  take  from 
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any  feilow-creaturc  whatever  any  sort  of  advan- 
tage which  he  may  derive  to  his  safety  from  the 
pity  of  mankind,  or  to  his  reputation  from  their 
general  feelings,  by  degrading  his  offence,  when  I 
cannot  soften  his  punishment.  The  general  sense 
of  mankind  tells  me,  that  those  offences,  which 
may  possibly  arise  from  mistaken  virtue,  are  not  in 
the  class  of  infamous  actions.  Lord  Coke,  the 
oracle  of  the  English  law,  conforms  to  that  gene- 
ral sense  where  he  says,  that ''  those  things  which 
are  of  the  highest  criminality  may  be  of  the  least 
disgrace.'*  The  act  prepares  a  sort  of  masked  pro- 
ceeding, not  honourable  to  the  justice  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  safety.  I 
cannot  enter  into  it.  If  Lord  Balmerino,  in  the 
last  rebellion,  had  driven  off  the  cattle  of  twenty 
clans,  1  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
scandalous  and  low  juggle,  utterly  unworthv  of 
the  manliness  of  an  English  judicature,  to  have 
tried  him  for  felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows. 

Besides,  I  must  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  could 
lot  vote  for,  or  countenance  in  any  way,  a  statute, 
vhich  stigmatizes,  with  the  crime  of  piracy,  these 
nen,  whom  an  act  of  parliament  had  previously 
Hit  out  of  tlie  protection  of  the  law.  When  the 
egislature  of  this  kingdom  had  ordered  all  their 
hips  and  goods,  for  the  mere  new-created  offence 
»f  exercising  trade,  to  be  divided  as  a  spoil  among 
he  seamen  of  the  navy, — to  consider  the  necessary 
cprisal  of  an  unhappy,  proscribed,  interdicted 
leople,  as  the  crime  of  piracy,  would  have  ap- 
leared,  m  any  other  legislature  than  ours,  a  stram 
»f  the  most  insulting  and  most  unnatural  cruelty 
ind  injustice.  I  assure  you  I  never  remember  to 
lave  heard  of  any  thing  like  it  in  any  time  or 
»untry. 

The  second  professed  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
letain  in  England  for  trial  those  who  shall  commit 
liigh  treason  in  America. 

That  you  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  true 
spirit  of  the  present  law,  it  is  necessary,  gentlemen, 
to  apprize  you,  that  there  is  an  act,  made  so  long 
igo  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  before 
the  existence  or  thought  of  any  English  colonies  in 
America,  for  the  trial  in  this  kingdom  of  treasons 
committed  out  of  the  realm.  In  the  year  1769, 
parliament  thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  crown 
with  their  construction  of  that  act  in  a  formal 
kddress,  wherein  they  intreated  his  majesty  to 
rause  persons,  charged  with  high  treason  m  Ame- 
ica,  to  be  brought  into  this  kingdom  for  trial. 
)y  this  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  so  construed  and 
o  applied,  almost  all  that  is  substantial  and  be- 
leficial  in  a  trial  by  jury  is  taken  away  from  the 
object  in  the  colonies.  This  is  however  saying  too 
ittie;  for  to  try  a  man  under  that  act  is,  in  effect, 

0  condemn  him  unheard.  A  person  is  brought 
lither  in  the  dungeon  of  a  ship's  hold ;  thence  he 

1  vomited  into  a  dungeon  on  land  ;  loaded  witli 
rmis,  unfamtshed  with  money,  unsupported  by 
riendSy  three  thousand  miles  from  all  means  of 
ailing  upon  or  confronting  evidence,  where  no 
me  local  circumstance  that  tends  to  detect  perjury, 

possibly  be  judged  of; — such  a  person  may  be 


executed  according  to  form,  but  he  can  never  be 
tried  according  to  justice. 

I  therefore  could  never  reconcile  myself  to  the 
bill  I  send  you ;  which  is  expressly  provided  to 
remove  all  inconveniences  from  the  establishment 
of  a  mode  of  trial,  which  has  ever  appeared  to  me 
most  unjust  and  most  unconstitutional.  Far  from 
removing  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  execu- 
tion of  so  mischievous  a  project,  I  would  heap  new 
difficulties  upon  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  All 
the  ancient,  honest,  juridical  principles  and  insti- 
tutions of  England  ai'e  so  many  clogs  to  check  and 
retard  the  headlong  course  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. They  were  invented  for  this  one  good  pur- 
pose, that  what  was  not  just  should  not  be  conve- 
nient. Convinced  of  this,  I  would  leave  things 
as  I  found  them.  The  old,  cool-headed,  geneial 
law,  is  as  good  as  any  deviation  dictated  by  pre- 
sent heat. 

I  could  see  no  fair,  justifiable  expedience  pleaded 
to  favour  this  new  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  If  the  English  in  the  colonies  can  support 
the  independency,  to  which  they  have  been  unfor- 
tunately driven,  I  suppose  nobody  has  such  a  fana- 
tical zeal  for  the  criminal  justice  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  he  will  contend  for  executions  which 
must  be  retaliated  tenfold  on  his  own  friends ;  or 
who  has  conceived  so  strange  an  idea  of  English 
dignity,  as  to  think  the  defeats  in  America  com- 
pensated by  the  triumphs  at  Tyburn.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  colonies  are  reduced  to  the  obedience 
of  the  crown,  there  must  be,  under  that  authority^ 
tribunals  in  the  country  itself,  fully  competent  to 
administer  justice  on  all  offenders.  But  if  there 
are  not,  and  that  we  must  suppose  a  thing  so  hu- 
miliating to  our  government,  as  that  all  this  vast 
continent  should  unanimously  concur  in  thinkings 
that  no  ill  fortune  can  convert  resistance  to  the 
royal  authority  into  a  criminal  act,  we  may  call 
the  effect  of  our  victory  peace,  or  obedience,  or 
what  we  will ;  but  the  war  is  not  ended ;  the  hos- 
tile mind  continues  in  full  vigour,  and  it  continues 
under  a  worse  form.  If  your  peace  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sullen  pause  from  arms ;  if  their  quiet 
be  nothing  but  the  meditation  of  revenge,  where 
smitten  pride  smarting  from  its  wounds,  festers 
into  new  rancour,  neither  the  act  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  nor  its  handmaid  of  this  reign,  will  an- 
swer any  wise  end  of  policy  or  justice.  For  if  the 
bloody  fields,  which  they  saw  and  felt,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  subdue  the  reason  of  America,  (to  use 
the  expressive  phrase  of  a  great  lord  in  office,)  it 
is  not  the  judicial  slaughter,  which  is  made  in 
another  hemisphere  against  their  universal  sense  of 
justice,  that  will  ever  reconcile  them  to  the  British 
government. 

I  take  it  for  granted ,  gentlemen,  that  we  sym- 
pathize in  a  proper  horrour  of  all  punishment 
further  than  as  it  serves  for  an  example.  To  whom 
then  does  the  example  of  an  execution  in  England 
for  this  American  rebellion  apply  ?  Remember, 
you  are  fold  every  day,  that  the  present  is  a  con- 
test between  the  two  countries ;  and  tliat  we  in 
England  are  at  war  for  our  own  dignity  against  our 
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rebellious  children.  Is  this  true  ?  If  it  be,  it  is 
surely  among  such  rebellious  children  that  exam- 
ples for  disobedience  should  be  made,  to  be  in  any 
degree  instructive :  for  whoever  thought  of  teach- 
mg  parents  their  duty  by  an  example  from  the 
punishment  of  an  undutiful  son  ?  As  well  might 
tlie  execution  of  a  fugitive  negro  in  the  plantations 
be  considered  as  a  lesson  to  teach  tnasters  humanity 
to  their  slaves.  Such  executions  may  indeed 
satiate  our  revenge  ;  they  may  harden  our  hearts, 
and  puff  us  up  with  pride  and  arrogance.  Alas ! 
this  IS  not  instruction ! 

If  any  thing  can  be  drawn  from  such  examples 
by  a  parity  of  the  case,  it  is  to  shew  how  deep 
their  crime  and  how  heavy  their  punishment  will 
be,  who  shall  at  any  time  dare  to  resist  a  distant 
power  actually  disposing  of  their  property,  with- 
out their  voice  or  consent  to  the  disposition ;  and 
overturning  their  franchises  without  charge  or 
hearing.  God  forbid  that  England  should  ever 
read  this  lesson  written  in  the  blood  of  any  of  her 
offspring ! 

War  is  at  present  carried  on  between  the  king's 
natural  and  foreign  troops  on  one  side,  and  die 
English  in  America  on  the  other,  upon  the  usual 
footing  of  other  wars ;  and  accordingly  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  has  been  regularly  made  from  the 
beginning.  If  notwithstanding  this  hitherto  equal 
procedure,  upon  some  prospect  of  ending  the  war 
with  success  (which  however  may  be  delusive) 
administration  prepares  to  act  against  those  as 
traitors  who  remain  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of 
the  troubles,  in  my  opinion  we  shall  exhibit  to  the 
world  as  indecent  a  piece  of  injustice  as  ever  civil 
fury  has  produced.  If  the  prisoners,  who  have 
been  exchanged,  have  not  by  that  exchange  been 
virtually  parcUmed,  the  cartel  (whether  avowed 
or  understood)  is  a  cruel  fraud;  for  you  have 
received  the  life  of  a  man,  and  you  ought  to  return 
a  life  for  it,  or  there  is  no  parity  or  fairness  in  the 
transaction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  that  they  who 
are  actually  exchanged  are  pardoned,  but  contend 
that  you  may  justly  reserve  for  vengeance  those 
who  remain  unexchanged;  then  this  unpleasant 
and  unhandsome  consequence  will  follow ;  that 
you  judge  of  the  delinquency  of  men  merely  by 
the  time  of  their  guilt,  and  not  by  the  heinousness 
of  it ;  and  you  make  fortune  and  accidents,  and 
not  the  moral  qualities  of  human  action,  the  rule 
of  your  justice. 

These  strange  incongruities  must  ever  perplex 
those,  who  confound  the  unhappiness  of  civil 
dissensions  with  the  crime  of  treason.  Whenever 
a  rebellion  really  and  truly  exists,  which  is  as  easily 
known  in  fact,  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  in  words, 
government  has  not  entered  into  such  military  con- 
ventions ;  but  has  ever  declined  all  intermediate 
treaty,  which  should  put  rebels  in  possession  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  regard  to  war.  Commanders 
would  receive  no  benefits  at  their  hands,  because 
they  could  make  no  return  for  them.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  capitulation,  and  parole  of  honour, 
and  exchange  of  prise  ners,  in  tne  late  rebellions 


in  this  kingdom  ?  The  answer  to  all  demands  of 
that  sort  was,  **  we  can  engage  for  nothing ;  yoa 
are  at  the  king's  pleasure."  We  oug^t  to  remem- 
ber, that  if  our  present  enemies  be,  in  reality  and 
truth,  rebels,  the  king's  generals  have  no  right  to 
release  them  upon  any  conditions  whatsoever;  and 
they  are  themselves  answerable  to  the  law,  and  at 
much  in  want  of  a  pardon  for  doing  so,  as  the 
rebels  whom  they  release. 

Lawyers,  I  know,  cannot  make  the  distinction 
for  which  1  contend ;  because  they  have  thdr 
strict  rule  to  go  by.  But  legislators  ought  to  do 
what  lawyers  cannot;  for  they  have  no  other 
rules  to  bind  them,  but  the  great  principles  of 
reason  and  equity,  and  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind. These  they  are  bound  to  obey  and  follow; 
and  rather  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  law  by  the 
liberality  of  legislative  reason,  than  to  fetter  and 
bind  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  constnie- 
tions  of  subordinate,  artificial  justice.  If  we  had 
adverted  to  this,  we  never  could  consider  the  con- 
vulsions of  a  great  empire,  not  disturbed  by  a  little 
disseminated  faction,  but  divided  by  whole  coo* 
munities  and  provinces,  and  entire  legal  representa^ 
tives  of  a  people,  as  fit  matter  of  discussion  under 
a  commision  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  It  is  as  oppo- 
site to  reason  and  prudence,  as  it  is  to  humanitf 
and  justice. 

This  act,  proceeding  on  these  principles,  that  ■, 
preparing  to  end  the  present  troubles  by  a  trial  of 
one  sort  of  hostility,  under  the  name  of  piracy, 
and  of  another  by  the  name  of  treason,  and  eie- 
cuting  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  according  to 
a  new  and  unconstitutional  interpretation,  I  luife 
thought  evil  and  dangerous,  even  though  the  in- 
struments of  effecting  such  purposes  had  beea 
merely  of  a  neutral  quality. 

But  it  really  appears  to  nie,  that  the  means 
which  this  act  employs  are,  at  least,  as  exceptiot- 
able  as  the  end.  Permit  me  to  open  myself  a  littk 
upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
me,  when  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power 
without  acquiescing  in  the  reason  of  an  act  of 
legislature,  that  I  should  justify  my  dissent  by  sod 
arguments  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  weight 
with  a  sober  man. 

The  main  operative  regulation  of  the  act  is  to 
suspend  the  common  law,  and  the  statute  Habeas 
Corpus,  (the  sole  securities  cither  for  liberty  or 
justice,)  with  regard  to  all  those  who  have  been  <mi 
of  the  realm,  or  on  the  high  seas,  within  a  given 
time.  The  rest  of  the  people,  as  I  understand, 
are  to  continue  as  they  stood  before. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  appears  to  me 
as  bad  in  the  principle,  and  far  worse  in  its  conse- 
quence, than  an  universal  suspension  of  the  Habeoi 
Corpus  act ;  and  the  limiting  qualification,  instead 
of  taking  out  the  sting,  does  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion sharpen  and  envenom  it  to  a  greater  degree 
Liberty,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  is  a  general  prin 
ciple,  and  the  clear  right  of  all  the  subjects  withii 
the  realm,  or  of  none.  Partial  freedom  seems  ti 
me  a  most  invidious  mode  of  slavery.  But,  an 
fortunately,  it  is  the  kind  of  slavery  the  most  easil; 
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ilmitted  in  times  of  civil  discord  ;  for  parties  are 
Hit  too  apt  to  forget  their  own  future  safety  in 
heir  desire  of  sacrificing  their  enemies.  People 
fithout  much  difficulty  admit  tlie  entrance  of  that 
njustice  of  which  tliey  are  not  to  be  the  imme- 
llate  victims.  In  times  of  high  proceeding  it  is 
Derer  the  faction  of  the  predominant  power  that 
is  in  danger :  for  no  tyranny  chastises  its  own 
instruments.  It  is  the  obnoxious  and  tlie  suspected 
»ho  want  the  protection  of  law  ;  and  there  is  no- 
Jung  to  bridle  the  partial  violence  of  state  factions, 
wt  this;  ''  that  whenever  an  act  is  made  for  a 

*  cessation  of  law  and  justice,  the  whole  people 
'  should  be  universally  subjected  to  the  same  sus- 
pension of  their  franchises.**  The  alarm  of  such 
proceeding  would  then  be  universal.  It  would 
aerate  as  a  sort  of  Call  of  the  nation.  It  would 
icome  every  man's  immediate  and  instant  concern 

•  be  made  very  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity 
'this  total  eclipse  of  liberty.  They  would  more 
Liefully  advert  to  every  renewal,  ana  more  power- 
Uy  resist  it.  These  great  determined  measures 
«  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  freedom .  They 
e  marked  with  too  strong  lines  to  slide  into  use. 

0  plea,  nor  pretence,  of  inconvenience  or  evil 
:ample  (which  must  in  their  nature  be  daily  and 
dinary  incidents)  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
ich  miglity  operations.  But  the  true  danger  is, 
hen  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients,  and 
jf  parts.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  supposes,  con- 
ary  to  tlie  genius  of  most  other  laws,  that  the 
iwful  magistrate  may  sec  particular  men  with  a 
lalignant  eye,  and  it  provides  for  that  identical 
ue.  But  when  men,  in  particular  descriptions, 
larked  out  by  the  magistrate  himself,  are  deli- 
ered  over  by  parliament  to  this  possible  malignity, 

:  is  not  the  Habeas  Corpus  that  is  occasionally 
tttpended,  but  its  spirit  that  is  mistaken,  and  its 
vinciple  that  is  subverted.  Indeed  nothing  is  se- 
uritv  to  any  individual  but  tlie  common  interest 
i  all. 

This  act,  therefore,  has  this  distinguished  evil  in 
t,that  it  is  the  first  partial  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
^^Oi  Corpus  that  has  been  made.  The  precedent, 
Hiich  is  always  of  very  great  importance,  is  now 
^blished.  For  the  first  time  a  distinction  is  made 
inwng  the  people  witJiin  this  realm.  Before  this 
ict, every  man  putting  his  foot  on  English  ground, 
"cry  stranger  owing  only  a  local  and  temporary 
Uegiance,  even  negro  slaves  who  had  been  sold 
)  toe  colonies  and  under  an  act  of  parliament, 
ccame  as  free  as  every  other  man  who  breathed 
)e  same  air  with  them.  Now  a  line  is  drawn, 
iiich  may  be  advanced  further  and  further  at 
leaiure,  on  the  same  argument  of  mere  expc- 
ience,  on  which  it  was  first  described.  Tliere  is 
>  equality  among  us ;  we  are  not  fellow-citizens, 
the  manner,  who  lands  on  the  quay,  does  not 
It  on  as  firm  legal  ground  as  the  merchant  who 

1  in  his  compting-house.  Other  laws  may  in- 
re  the  community,  this  dissolves  it.  As  things 
^  stand,  every  man  in  the  West  Indies,  every 
B  inhabitant  of  three  unoffending  provinces  on 
(  continent,   every   person   coming    from   the 


East  Indies,  every  gentleman  wlio  has  travelled  for 
his  health  or  education,  every  mariner  who  has 
navigated  the  seas,  is,  for  no  other  offence,  under 
a  temporary  proscription.  Let  any  of  these  facts 
(now  become  presumptions  of  guilt)  be  proved 
against  him,  and  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  crown 
puts  him  out  of  the  law.  It  is  even  by  no  means 
clear  to  me,  whether  the  negative  proof  does  not 
lie  upon  the  person  apprehended  on  suspicion,  to 
the  subversion  of  all  justice. 

I  have  not  debated  against  this  bill  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  house ;  because  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  oppose,  and  impossible  to  correct  it. 
It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been  clearly  convinced, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  all  opposition 
to  any  measures  proposed  by  ministers,  where  the 
name  of  America  appears,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  do  not  speak  of  my  oppo- 
sition, which  in  all  circumstances  must  be  so ; 
but  that  of  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  au- 
thority in  the  nation.  Every  thing  proposed 
against  America  is  supposed  of  course  to  be  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain.  Good  and  ill  success  are 
equally  admitted  as  reasons  for  persevering  in  the 
present  methods.  Several  very  prudent,  and  very 
well-intentioned,  persons  were  of  opinion,  that, 
during  the  prevalence  of  such  dispositions,  all  strug- 
gle rather  mflamed  than  lessened  the  distemper  of 
the  publick  councils.  Finding  such  resistance  to 
be  considered  as  factious  by  most  within  doors, 
and  by  very  many  without,  I  cannot  conscienti- 
ously support  what  is  against  my  opinion,  nor 
prudently  contend  with  what  I  know  is  irresistible. 
Preserving  my  principles  unshaken,  I  reserve  my 
activity  for  rational  endeavours ;  and  I  hope  that 
my  past  conduct  has  given  sufficient  evidence  that 
if  I  am  a  single  day  from  my  place,  it  is  not  owing 
to  indolence  or  love  of  dissipation.  The  slightest 
hope  of  doing  good  is  sufficient  to  recall  me  to  what 
I  quitted  with  regret.  In  declining  for  some  time 
my  usual  strict  attendance,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
condemn  the  spirit  of  those  gentlemen,  who,  with 
a  just  confidence  in  their  abilities,  (in  which  I  claim 
a  sort  of  share  from  my  love  and  admiration  of 
them,)  w^ere  of  opinion  that  their  exertions  in  tlii^ 
desperate  case  might  be  of  some  service.  They 
thought,  that  by  contracting  the  sphere  of  its  ap- 
plication, tliey  might  lessen  the  malignity  of  an 
evil  principle!  Perhaps  they  were  in  the  right. 
But  when  my  opinion  was  so  very  clearly  to  the 
contrary,  for  the  reascms  I  have  just,  stated,  I  am 
sure  my  attendance  would  have  been  ridiculous. 

I  must  add  in  further  explanation  of  my  con- 
duct, that,  far  from  softening  the  features  of  such 
a  principle,  and  thereby  removing  any  part  of  the 
popular  odium  or  natural  terrours  attending  it,  I 
should  be  sorry,  that  any  thing  framed  in  contra- 
diction to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  in- 
stantly produce,  in  fact,  the  grossest  of  the  evils, 
with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is 
by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  first 
very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals 
upon  a  people.  On  the  next  unconstitutional  act, 
all  the  fashionable  world  will  be  ready  to  say— 
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Your  prophecies  iire  ridiculous,  your  fears  are 
vain,  you  see  how  little  of  tlie  mischiefs  which  you 
formerly  foreboded  are  come  to  pass.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  that  artful  softeninj^  of  all  arbitrary  power, 
the  allej^ed  in  frequency  or  narrow  extent  of  its 
operation,  will  be  received  as  a  sort  of  aphorism — 
and  Mr.  Ilttrne  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us, 
that  the  felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed 
hy  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or  thunder,  or  the  otJier 
more  unusual  accidents  of  nature. 

The  act  of  which  I  speak  is  among  the  fruits  of 
the  American  war;  a  war  in  my  humble  opinion 
productive  of  many  mischiefs,  of  a  kind  which 
<listin*^uish  it  from  all  others.  Not  only  our  policy 
is  deranged,  and  our  empire  distracted,  but  our 
laws  and  our  legislative  spirit  appear  to  have  been 
totally  perverted  by  it.  We  have  made  war  on 
our  colonies,  not  by  arras  only,  but  by  laws.  As 
hostility  and  law  are  not  very  concordant  ideas, 
every  step  we  have  taken  in  this  business  has  been 
made  by  trampling  on  some  maxim  of  justice,  or 
some  capital  principle  of  wise  government.  What 
precedents  were  established,  and  what  principles 
overturned,  (I  will  not  say  of  English  privilege, 
but  of  general  justice,)  in  the  Boston  Port,  the 
Massachusetts  Charter,  the  Military  Bill,  and  all 
that  long  array  of  hostile  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  the  war  with  America  has  been  begun  and 
supported  !  Had  the  principles  of  any  of  these 
acts  been  first  exerted  on  English  ground,  they 
woulfl  probably  have  expired  as  soon  as  they 
touched  it.  But  by  being  removed  from  our  per- 
sons, they  have  rooted  in  our  laws,  and  the  latest 
posterity  will  taste  the  fruits  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  the  worst  effect  of  this  unnatural  con- 
tention, that  our  laws  are  corrupted.  Whilst 
manners  remain  entire,  they  will  correct  the  vices 
of  law,  and  soften  it  at  length  to  their  own  tem- 
per. But  we  have  to  lament,  that  in  most  of  the 
late  proceedings  we  sec  very  few  traces  of  that 
generosity,  humanity,  and  dignity  of  mind,  which 
formerly  characterised  this  nation.  War  suspends 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and  what  is  long 
suspeiidefl  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abrogated. 
Civil  wars  strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  manners 
of  the  peopU'.  They  vitiate  their  politicks ;  they 
corrupt  their  morals;  they  pervert  even  the  natural 
taste  and  relish  of  equity  and  justice.  By  teach-* 
ing  us  to  consider  our  fellow-citizens  in  a  hostile 
light,  the  whole  body  of  our  nation  becomes  gra- 
dually less  dear  to  us.  The  very  names  of  affec- 
tion and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond  of  charity 
whilst  we  agreed,  become  new  incentives  to  hatred 
and  rage,  when  the  communion  of  our  country  is 
dissolved.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
not  fall  into  this  misfortune.  But  we  have  no 
charter  of  exemption,  that  I  know  of,  from  the 
ordinary  frailties  of  our  nature. 

What  but  that  blindness  of  heart  which  arises 
from  the  phrensy  of  civil  contention,  could  have 
made  any  persons  conceive  the  present  situation 
of  the  British  affairs  as  an  object  of  triumph  to 
themselves,  or  of  congratulation  to  their  sovereign? 
Nothing  surely  could  be  more  lamentable  to  those 


who  remember  the  flourishing  days  of  this  king- 
dom, than  to  see  the  insane  joy  of  several  unhappy 
people,  amidst  the  sad  spectacle  which  our  affairs 
and  conduct  exhibit  to  the  scorn  of  Europe.  We 
behold  (and  it  seems  some  people  rejoice  in  be- 
holding) our  native  land,  which  used  to  sit  tlie 
envied  arbiter  of  all  her  neighbours,  reduced  to  a 
servile  dependence  on  their  mercy ;  acquiescing 
in  assurances  of  friendship  which  she  does  not 
trust ;  complaining  of  hostilities  which  she  dares 
not  resent ;  deficient  to  her  allies ;  lofty  to  her 
subjects,  and  submissive  to  her  enemies ;  whilst 
the  liberal  government  of  this  free  nation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  hireling  sword  of  German  boors  and 
vassals ;  and  three  millions  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  are  seeking  for  protection  to  English 
privileges  in  the  arms  of  France  ! 

These  circumstances  appear  to  me  more  like 
shocking  prodigies,  than  natural  changes  in  human 
affairs.  Men  of  firmer  minds  may  see  tliem  witli- 
out  staggering  or  astonishment. — Some  may  think 
them  matters  of  congratulation  and  compliment- 
ai-y  addresses ;  but  I  trust  your  candour  will  be 
so  indulgent  to  my  weakness,  as  not  to  have  the 
worse  opinion  of  me  for  my  declining  to  partici- 
pate in  tliis  joy  ;  and  my  rejecting  all  share  what- 
soever in  such  a  triumph.  I  am  too  old,  too  stiff 
in  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be  ready  at  all  the 
fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion.  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  court  gazettes  mean  to  impress  the 
people.  It  is  not  instantly  that  I  can  be  brought 
to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of  the  slaughter  and  cap- 
tivity of  long  lists  of  those  names  which  have  been 
familiar  to  my  ears  from  my  infancy,  and  to  rejoice 
that  they  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  strangers, 
whose  barbarous  appellations  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  pronounce.  The  glory  acquired  at  the  White 
Plains  by  Colonel  Rahl  has  no  charms  for  me ; 
and  I  fairly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  yet 
learned  to  delight  in  finding  Fort  Kniphausen  in 
the  heart  of  the  British  dominions. 

It  might  be  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  our 
old  regards,  if  our  reason  were  enlightened  in 
proportion  as  our  honest  prejudices  are  removed. 
Wanting  feelings  for  the  honour  of  our  country, 
we  might  then  in  cold  blood  be  brought  to  think 
a  little  of  our  interests  as  individual  citizens,  and 
our  private  conscience  as  moral  agents. 

Indeed  our  affairs  are  in  a  bad  condition.  I  do 
assure  those  gentlemen  who  have  prayed  for  war, 
and  obtained  the  blessing  they  have  sought,  that 
they  are  at  this  instant  in  very  great  straits.  The 
abused  wealth  of  this  country  continues  a  little 
longer  to  feel  its  distemper.  As  yet  they,  and 
their  German  allies  of  twenty  hireling  states,  have 
contended  only  with  the  unprepared  strength  of 
our  own  infant  colonies.  But  America  is  not  sub- 
dued. Not  one  unattacked  village  which  was 
originally  adverse  throughout  that  vast  continent, 
has  yet  submitted  from  love  or  teiTOur.  You  have 
the  ground  you  encamp  on ;  and  you  have  no  more. 
The  cantonments  of  your  troops  and  your  domi- 
nions are  exactly  of  the  same  extent.     You  spread 
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devastation,  but  you  do  not  enlarge  tlie  splierc  of 
authority. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  of  so  much  greater 
magnitude  than  those  who  either  wished  or  feared 
it  ever  looked  for,  that  this  alone  ought  to  fill 
every  considerate  mind  with  anxiety  and  diffidence. 
Wise  men  often  tremble  at  the  very  things  which 
fill  the  thoughtless  with  security.  For  many  reasons 
I  do  not  choose  to  expose  to  public  view  all  the 
particulars  of  the  state  in  which  you  stood  with 
regard  to  foreigpi  powers,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  last  year.  Whether  you  are  yet  wholly  out 
of  danger  from  them,  is  more  than  I  know,  or 
than  your  rulers  can  divine.  But  even  if  I  were 
certain  of  my  safety,  I  could  not  easily  forgive 
those  who  had  brought  me  into  the  most  dreadful 
perils,  because  by  accidents,  unforeseen  by  them 
or  me,  I  have  escaped. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  way  still  before  you 
is  intricate,  dark,  and  full  of  perplexed  and  trea- 
cherous mazes.  Those  who  tnink  they  have  tlie 
clue  may  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrinth.  We  may 
trust  them  as  amply  as  we  think  proper ;  but  as 
they  have  most  certainly  a  call  for  all  the  reason 
which  their  stock  can  furnish,  why  should  we  think 
it  proper  to  disturb  its  operation  by  inflaming  their 
passions  ?  I  may  be  unable  to  lend  an  helping  hand 
to  those  who  direct  the  state ;  but  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  myself  one  of  a  noisy  multitude 
to  halloo  and  hearten  them  into  doubtful  and 
dangerous  courses.  A  conscientious  man  would 
be  cautious  how  he  dealt  in  blood.  He  would  feel 
some  apprehension  at  being  called  to  a  tremendous 
account  for  engaging  in  so  deep  a  play,  without 
any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  game.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  presumptuous  ignorance,  that  it  is  directed  by 
insolent  passion.  The  poorest  being  that  crawls 
on  earth,  contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice 
and  oppression,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man.  But  I  cannot  conceive  any 
existence  under  Heaven,  (which,  in  the  depths  of 
its  wisdom,  tolerates  all  sorts  of  things,)  that  is 
more  truly  odious  and  disgusting,  than  an  im- 
potent helpless  creature,  without  civil  wisdom  or 
military  skill,  without  a  consciousness  of  any 
other  qualification  for  power  but  his  servility  to 
it,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for 
battles  which  he  is  not  to  fight,  contending  for 
a  violent  dominion  which  he  can  never  exercise, 
and  satisfied  to  be  himself  mean  and  miserable, 
in  order  to  render  others  contemptible  and 
wretched. 

If  you  and  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the  great 
and  ruling  kind,  our  conduct,  at  least,  is  conform- 
able to  our  faculties.  No  man's  life  pavs  the  for- 
feit of  our  rashness.  No  desolate  widow  weeps 
tears  of  blood  over  our  ignorance.  Scrupulous  and 
sober  in  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  ourselves,  we 
would  keep  in  the  port  of  peace  and  security ;  and 
perhaps  in  recommending  to  others  somedfiing  of 
the  same  diffidence,  we  should  shew  ourselves  more 
charitable  to  their  welfare,  than  injurious  to  their 
abilities. 

Tliere   are  many  circumstances  in   the  zeal 
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shewn  for  civil  war,  which  seem  to  discover  but 
little  of  real  magnanimity.  The  addressers  offer 
their  own  persons,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  hir- 
ing Germans.  They  promise  their  private  fortunes, 
and  they  mortgage  their  country.  They  have  all 
the  merit  of  volunteers,  without  risk  of  person  or 
charge  of  contribution  ;  and  when  the  unfeeling 
arm  of  a  foreign  soldiery  pours  out  their  kindred 
blood  like  water,  they  exult  and  triumph  as  if 
they  themselves  had  performed  some  notable 
exploit.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  fashionable 
language  which  has  been  held  for  some  time  past ; 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  full  of  levity.  You 
know  that  1  allude  to  the  general  cry  against  the 
cowardice  of  the  Americans,  as  if  we  despised  them 
for  not  making  the  king's  soldiery  purchase  the 
advantage  they  have  obtained,  at  a  dearer  rate.  It 
is  not,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  respect  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  nor  to  provide  any  decent 
retreat  in  the  mutability  of  human  afifairs.  It 
leaves  no  medium  between  insolent  victory  and 
infamous  defeat.  It  tends  to  alienate  our  minds 
further  and  further  from  our  natural  regards,  and 
to  make  an  eternal  rent  and  schism  in  the  Britisli 
nation.  Those,  who  do  not  wish  for  such  a  sepa- 
ration, would  not  dissolve  that  cement  of  recipro- 
cal esteem  and  regard,  which  can  alone  bind 
together  the  parts  of  tliis  great  fabrick.  It  ought 
to  be  our  wish,  as  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  for- 
bear this  style  of  outrage  ourselves,  but  to  make 
every  one  as  sensible  as  we  can  of  the  impropriety 
and  unworthiness  of  the  tempers  which  give  rise 
to  it,  and  which  designing  men  are  labouring 
with  such  malignant  industry  to  diffuse  amongst 
us.  It  is  our  business  to  counteract  them,  if  pos- 
sible ;  if  possible  to  awake  our  natural  regards ; 
and  to  revive  the  old  partiality  to  the  English 
name.  Without  something  of  this  kind  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  ever  practicable  really  to  reconcile 
with  those,  whose  affection,  after  all,  must  be  the 
surest  hold  of  our  government ;  and  which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  worth  to  us,  than  the  merce- 
nary zeal  of  all  the  circles  of  Germany. 

I  can  well  conceive  a  country  completely  over- 
run, and  miserably  wasted,  without  approaching 
in  the  least  to  settlement.  In  my  apprehension, 
as  long  as  English  government  is  attempted  to 
be  supported  over  JSnglishmen  by  the  sword 
alone,  tnings  will  thus  continue.  I  anticipate  in  my 
mind  the  moment  of  the  final  triumph  of  foreign 
military  force.  When  that  hour  arrives,  (for  it 
may  arrive,)  then  it  is,  that  all  this  mass  of  weakness 
and  violence  will  appear  in  its  full  light.  If  we 
should  be  expelled  from  America,  the  delusion  of 
the  partisans  of  military  government  might  still 
continue.  They  might  still  feed  their  imaginations 
with  the  possible  good  consequences  which  might 
have  attended  success.  Nobody  could  prove  the 
contrary  by  facts.  But  in  case  the  sword  should 
do  all  that  the  sword  can  do,  the  success  of  their 
arms  and  the  defeat  of  their  policy  will  be  one  and 
the  same  thing.  You  will  never  see  any  revenue 
from  America.  Some  encrease  of  the  means  of 
corruption,  without  ease  of  the  publick  burthens, 
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is  the  very  l)est  that  can  happen.     Is  it  for  tliis  that 
Ave  are  at  war  ;  and  in  such  a  war  ? 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  laying  once  more  the 
foundations  of  that  government,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  conquering  what  was  our  own,  has  been 
vohintarily  and  wantonly  pulled  down  by  a  court 
faction  here,  I  tremble  to  h)ok  at  them.  Has  any 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  eager  to  govern 
all  mankind,  shewn  himself  poss(^sscd  of  the  first 
qualification  towards  government,  some  knowledge 
of  the  object,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  task  they  have  undertaken  ? 

I  assure  you,  that  on  the  most  prosperous  issue 
of  your  arms,  you  will  not  be  where  you  stood, 
when  you  called  in  war  to  supply  the  defects  of 
your  political  establishment.  Nor  would  any 
disorder  or  disobedience  to  government  which 
could  arise  from  the  most  abject  concession  on  our 
part,  ever  equal  those  which  will  be  felt,  after  the 
most  triumphant  violence.  You  have  got  all  the 
intermediate  evils  of  war  into  the  bargain. 

I  think  I  know  America.  If  I  do  not,  my  igno- 
rance is  incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
understand  it ;  and  I  do  most  solemnly  assure 
those  of  my  constituents  who  put  any  sort  of  con- 
hdence  in  my  industry  and  integrity,  that  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a 
total  misconception  of  the  object ;  that  our  means 
of  originally  holding  America,  that  our  means  of 
reconciling  with  it  after  quarrel,  of  recovering  it 
after  separation,  of  keeping  it  after  victory,  did 
depend,  and  must  depend  in  their  several  stages 
and  periods,  upon  a  total  renunciation  of  that  un- 
conditional submission,  which  has  taken  such  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  violent  men.  The  whole 
of  those  maxims,  upon  which  we  have  made  and 
continued  this  war,  must  be  abandoned.  Nothing 
indeed  (for  I  would  not  deceive  you)  can  place  us 
in  our  former  situation.  That  hope  must  be  laid 
aside.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  bad  and 
the  worst  of  all.  Terms  relative  to  the  cause  of 
the  war  ought  to  be  offered  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  An  arrangement  at  home  promising 
some  security  for  tliem  ought  to  Ix*  made.  By 
doing  this,  without  the  least  impairing  of  our 
strength,  we  add  to  the  credit  of  our  moderation, 
which,  in  itself,  is  always  strength  more  or  less. 

I  know  many  have  been  taught  to  think,  tliat 
moderation,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  a  sort  of  treason  ; 
and  that  all  arguments  for  it  are  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  railing  at  rebels  and  rebellion,  and  by 
charging  all  the  present,  or  future  miseries,  which 
we  may  suffer,  on  the  resistance  of  our  brethren. 
13ut  I  would  wish  them,  in  this  grave  matter,  and 
if  peace  is  not  wholly  removed  from  their  hearts, 
to  consider  seriously,  first,  that  to  criminate  and 
recriminate  never  yet  was  the  road  to  reconcilia- 
tion, in  any  difference  amongst  men.  In  the  next 
place,  it  would  be  rightto  reflect,  thatthe  American 
English  (whom  they  may  abuse,  if  they  think  it 
lipnourable  to  revile  the  absent)  can,  as  things  now 
stand,  neither  be  provoked  at  our  railing,  nor  l>et- 
tered  by  our  instruction.  All  communication  is  cut 
i>ff  between  us,  but  this  we  know  with  certainty. 


that,  though  we  cannot  reclaim  them,  we  may  re- 
form ourselves.  If  measures  of  peace  are  necessary, 
they  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  a  conciliatory 
temper  must  precede  and  prepare  every  plan  ol 
reconciliation.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  we  suffei 
any  thing  by  thus  regulating  our  own  minds.  We 
are  not  disarmed  by  being  disencumbered  of  our 
passions.  Declaiming  on  rebellion  never  added  a 
bayonet,  or  a  charge  of  powder,  to  your  military 
force ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  taking  up  many  muskets  against  you. 

This  outrageous  language,  which  has  been  en- 
couraged and  kept  alive  by  every  art,  has  already 
done  incredible  mischief.     For  a  long  time,  even 
amidst  tlie  desolations  of  war,  and  the  insults  of 
hostile  laws  daily  accumulated  on  one  another,  the 
American  leaders  seem  to  liave  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  their  people  to  a  declara- 
tion of  total  independence.    But  the  court  gazette 
accomplished  what  tlie  abettors  of  independence 
had  attempted  in  vain.     When  that  disingenuous 
compilation,  and  strange  medley  of  railing  and 
flattery  was  adduced,  as  a  proof  of  the  united 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  there 
was  a  gpreat  change  throughout  all  America.    The 
tide  of  popular  affection,  which  had  still  set  towards 
the  parent  country,  began  immediately  to  turn, 
and  to  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  a  contrary  course. 
Far  from  concealing  these  wild  declarations  of  en- 
mity, the  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  which 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  inde|)endence, 
insists  largely  on  the  multitude  and  tlie  spirit  of 
these  addresses  ;  and  he  draws  an  argument  from 
them,  which  (if  the  fact  were  as  he  supposes)  must 
be  irresistible.     For  I  never  knew  a  writer  on  the 
theory  of  government  so  partial  to  authority  as 
not  to  allow,  that  the  hostile  mind  of  the  rulers 
to  their  people  did  fully  justify  a  change  of  go- 
vernment ;  nor  can  any  reason  whatever  be  given, 
why  one  people  should  voluntarily  yield  any  de- 
gree of  pre-eminence  to  another,  but  on  a  sup- 
position of  great  affection  and  benevolence  towards 
them.    Unfortunately  your  nilers,  trusting  to  other 
things,  took  no  notice  of  this  great  principle  of 
connexion.     From  the  beginning   of   this  affair, 
they  have  done  all  they  could  to  alienate  yonr 
minds  from  your  own  kindred  ;  and  if  they  couM 
excite  hatred  enough  in  one  of  the  parties  towards 
the    other,    tliey  seemed  to   be   of  opinion  that 
they  had  gone  half  the  way  towards  reconciling 
the  quarrel. 

I  know  it  is  said,  tliat  your  kindness  is  only 
alienated  on  account  of  their  resistance ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  colonies  surrender  at  discretion,  all  sort 
of  regard,  and  even  much  indulgence,  is  meant 
towards  them  in  future.  But  can  those  who  are 
partizans  for  continuing  a  war  to  enforce  such  a 
surrender  be  responsible  (after  all  that  has  passed) 
for  such  a  future  use  of  a  power,  that  is  bound  hy 
no  compacts,  and  restrained  by  no  terrour  ?  Will 
they  tell  us  what  they  call  indulgences  ?  Do  tliey 
not  at  this  instant  call  the  present  war  and  all  it< 
horrours,  a  lenient  and  merciful  proceeding  ? 

No  conqueror,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  has  prof esscd 
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to  make  a  cruel,  harsh,  and  insolent  use  of  his  con- 
quest.    No  !  The  man  of  tlie  most  declared  pride, 
scarcely  dares  to  trust   his  own  lieart  with  this 
dreadful  secret  of  ambition.     But  it  will  appear 
in  its  time ;  and  no  man,  who  professes  to  reduce 
another  to  the  insolent  mercy  of  a  forei(;:n  arm, 
ever  had  any  sort  of  good-will  towards  him.    The 
profession  of  kindness,   with  that   sword  in   his 
hand,  and  that  demand  of  surrender,  is  one  of 
die  most  provoking  acts  of  his  hostility.  1  shall  be 
told,  that  all  this  is  lenient  as  against  rebellious 
adversaries.     But  are  the  leaders  of  their  faction 
more  lenient  to  those  who  submit  ?     Lord  Howe 
and  General  Howe  have  powers,  under  an  act  of 
parliament,  to  restore  to  the  king's  peace  and  to 
free  trade  any  men,  or  district,  which  shall  submit. 
Is   this  done  ?      We   have    been  over  and    over 
informed  by  the  authorized  gazette,  that  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  countries  of  Staten  and  Long 
Island,  have  submitted  voluntarily  and  cheerfully, 
and  that  many  are  very  full  of  zeal  to  the  cause 
of  administration.     Were  they  instantly  restored 
to  trade  ?    Are  they  yet  restored  to  it  ?    Is  not  the 
benignity  of  two  commissioners,  naturally  most 
bumane  and  generous  men,  some  way  fettered  by 
instructions,  equally  against  their  dispositions  and 
the  spirit  of  pailiamentary  faith ;  when  Mr.  Tryon, 
vaunting  of  the  fidelity  of  the  city  in  which  he  is 
iroTemour,  is  obliged  to  apply  to  ministry  for  leave 
to  protect  the  king's  loyal  subjects,  and  to  grant 
to  them  (not  the  disputed  rights  and  privileges  of 
freedom)  but  the  common  rights  of  men,  by  tlie 
name  of  graces?  Why  do  not  the  commissioners 
restore  them  on  the  spot  ?     Were  they  not  named 
as  commissioners  for  that  express  purpose  ?  But  we 
see  well  enough  to  what  the  whole  leads.     The 
trade  of  America  is  to  be  dealt  out  in  private  indul- 
gences ajid  graces ;  that  is,  in  jobs  to  recompense 
ilie  incendiaries  of  war.     They  will  be  informed  of 
the  proper  time  in  which  to  send  out  their  mer- 
chandise.    From  a  national,  the  American  trade  is 
to  be  turned  .into  a  personal  monopoly  :  and  one 
set  of  merchants  are  to  be  rewarded  for  the  pre- 
tended zeal,  of  which  another  set  are  the  dupes ; 
and  thus,  between  craft  and  credulity,  the  voice  of 
reason  is  stifled  ;  and  all  the  misconduct,  all  the 
calamities  of  the  war  are  covered  and  continued. 

If  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  be  little  sur- 
prised at  any  thing,  I  should  have  been  in  some 
<legree  astonished  at  the  continued  rage  of  several 
gentlemen,  who,  not  satisfied  with  carrying  fire  and 
*vord    into  America,  are   animated   nearly  with 
the  same  fury  against  those  neighbours  of  theirs, 
whose  only  crime  it  is,  that  they  have  charitably 
and  humanely  wished  them  to  entertain  more  rea- 
sonable  sentiments,  and  not  always  to  sacrifice 
their  interest  to  tlieir  passion.    All  this  rage  against 
Unresisting  dissent  convinces  me,  that,  at  bottom, 
they  are  far  from  satisfied  they  are  in  the  right. 
For  what  is  it  they  would  have  ?     A  war  ?     They 
certainly  have  at  this  moment  the  blessing  of  some- 
thing that  IS  very  like  one ;  and  if  the  war  they 
enjoy  at  present  be  not  sufidciently  hot  and  exten- 
ihre,  they  may  shortly  have  it  as  waim  and  as 


spreading  as  their  Iiearts  can  desire.  Is  it  the  force 
of  the  kingdom  they  call  for  ^  They  have  it  al- 
ready; and  if  they  choose  to  fight  their  battles  in 
tlieir  own  person,  nobody  prevents  their  setting 
sail  to  America  in  the  next  transports.  Do  they 
think,  that  the  service  is  stinted  for  want  of  liberal 
supplies  ?  Indeed  they  complain  without  reason. 
The  table  of  the  house  of  commons  will  glut  them, 
let  their  appetite  for  expence  be  never  so  keen. 
And  I  assure  them  further,  that  those  who  think 
with  them  in  the  house  of  commons  are  full  as 
easy  in  the  control,  as  they  are  liberal  in  the  vote, 
of  these  expences.  If  this  be  not  supply  or  con- 
fidence sufficient,  let  them  open  their  own  private 
purse  strings,  and  give,  from  what  is  left  to  them, 
as  largely  and  as  with  as  little  care  as  they  think 
proper. 

Tolerated  in  their  passions,  let  them  learn  not  to 
persecute  the  moderation  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens. 
If  all  the  world  joined  them  in  a  full  cry  against 
rebellion,  and  were  as  hotly  inflamed  against  the 
whole  theory  and  enjoyment  of  freedom,  as  those 
who  are  the  most  factious  for  servitude,  it  could 
not  in  my  opinion  answer  any  one  end  whatsoever 
in  this  contest.  The  leaders  of  this  war  could  not 
hire  (to  gratify  their  friends)  one  German  more 
than  they  do ;  or  inspire  him  with  less  feeling  for 
the  persons,  or  less  value  for  the  privileges,  of  tlieir 
revolted  brethren.  If  we  all  adopted  their  senti- 
ments to  a  man,  their  allies,  the  savage  Indians, 
could  not  be  more  ferocious  than  they  are  :  they 
could  not  murder  one  more  helpless  woman  or 
child,  or  with  more  exquisite  refinements  of  cruelty 
torment  to  death  one  more  of  their  English  flesh 
and  blood,  than  they  do  already.  The  publick 
money  is  given  to  purchase  this  alliance ; — and 
they  have  their  bargain. 

They  are  continually  boasting  of  unanimity  ;  or 
calling  for  it.  But  before  this  unanimity  can  be 
matter  either  of  wish  or  congratulation,  we  ought 
to  be  pretty  sure,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  rational 
pursuit.  Phrensy  does  not  beconie  a  slighter  dis- 
temper on  account  of  the  number  of  those  who 
may  be  infected  with  it.  Delusion  and  weakness 
produce  not  one  mischief  the  less,  because  tliey 
are  universal.  I  declare,  that  I  cannot  discern 
the  least  advantage  which  could  accrue  to  us,  if 
we  were  able  to  persuade  our  colonies  that  they 
had  not  a  single  friend  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  affections  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind be  not  exploded  as  principles  of  connexion,  I 
conceive  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  there  was  even  a  formed 
American  party  in  England,  to  whom  they  (!Ould 
always  look  for  sup(X)rt !  Happy  would  it  be  for  us, 
if,  in  all  tempers,  they  mi<^ht  turn  their  eyes  to  th(j 
parent  state  ;  so  that  their  very  turbulence  and  se- 
dition should  find  vent  in  no  other  place  than  this. 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  (except  those  wlift  pre- 
fer the  interest  of  some  paltry  faction  to  the  very 
being  of  their  country)  who  would  not  wish  that 
the  Americans  should  from  time  to  time  carry 
many  points,  and  even  some  of  them  not  (|uite 
reasonable,  by  the  aid  of  any  denomination  of  men 
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here,  rather  than  they  should  be  driven  to  seek 
for  protection  against  the  fury  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, and  the  waste  of  savages,  in  the  arms  of 
France. 

When  any  community  is  subordinately  connected 
with  another,  the  great  danger  of  the  connexion 
is  the  extreme  pride  and  self-complacency  of  the 
superiour,  which  in  all  matters  of  controversy  will 
probably  decide  in  its  own  favour.  It  is  a  power- 
ful corrective  to  such  a  very  rational  cause  of  fear, 
if  the  inferiour  body  can  be  made  to  believe,  that 
the  party  inclination,  or  political  views,  of  several 
in  tne  principal  state,  will  induce  them  in  some 
degree  to  counteract  this  blind  and  tyrannical  par- 
tiality. There  is  no  danger  that  any  one  acquiring 
consideration  or  power  in  the  presiding  state 
should  carry  this  leaning  to  the  inferiour  too  far. 
The  fault  of  human  nature  is  not  of  that  sort. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands,  is  rarely  guilty  of  too 
strict  limitations  on  itself.  But  one  great  advantage 
to  the  support  of  authority  attends  such  an  amicable 
and  protecting  connexion,  that  thosie  who  have 
conferred  favours  obtain  influence ;  and  from  the 
foresight  of  future  events  can  persuade  men,  who 
hav6  received  obligations,  sometimes  to  return 
them.  Thus  by  the  mediation  of  those  healing 
principles,  (call  them  good  or  evil,)  troublesome 
discussions  arc  brought  to  some  sort  of  adjustment; 
and  every  hot  controversy  is  not  a  civil  war. 

But,  if  the  colonies  (to  bring  the  general  matter 
home  to  us)  could  sec,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
mass  of  tlic  people  is  melted  into  its  government, 
and  that  every  dispute  with  the  ministry  must 
of  necessity  be  always  a  quarrel  with  the  nation  ; 
they  can  stand  no  longer  in  the  equal  and  friendly 
relation  of  fellow-citizens  to  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom.  Humble  as  this  relation  may 
appear  to  some,  when  it  is  once  broken,  a  strong 
tie  is  dissolved.  Other  sort  of  connexions  will  be 
sought.  For,  there  are  very  few  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  prefer  an  useful  ally  to  an  insolent 
master. 

Such  discord  has  been  the  effect  of  the  unani- 
mity into  which  so  many  have  of  late  been  seduced 
or  bullied,  or  into  the  appearance  of  which  they 
have  sunk  through  mere  despair.  They  have  been 
told  that  their  dissent  from  violent  measures  is  an 
encouragement  to  rebellion.  Men  of  great  pre- 
sumption and  little  knowledge  will  hold  a  language 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of 
history.  General  rebellions  and  revolts  of  a 
whole  people  never  were  encouraged,  now  or  at 
any  time.  They  arc  always  provoked.  But  if  this 
unheard-of  doctrine  of  the  encouragement  of  rebel- 
lion were  true,  if  it  were  true  that  an  assurance  of 
the  friendship  of  numbers  in  this  country  towards 
the  colonics  could  become  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  break  off  all  connexion  witli  it,  what  is  the 
inferehce  ?  Does  any  body  seriously  maintain,  that, 
chai^d  with  my  share  of  the  publick  councils, 
I  am  obliged  not  to  resist  projects  which  I  think 
mischievous,  lest  men  who  suffer  should  be  en- 
couraged to  resist?  The  very  tendency  of  such 
projects  to  produce  rebellion  is  one  of  the  chief 


reasons  against  them.  Shall  that  reason  not  b 
given  ?  Is  it  then  a  rule,  tliat  no  man  in  this  na 
tion  shall  open  his  moutli  in  favour  of  the  colonies 
shall  defend  their  rights,  or  complain  of  their  sui 
ferings  ?  Or  when  war  finally  breaks  out,  no  mai 
shall  express  his  desires  of  peace  ?  Has  this  bee 
the  law  of  our  past,  or  is  it  to  be  the  terms  of  ou 
future  connexion  ?  Even  looking  no  further  tha 
ourselves,  can  it  be  true  loyalty  to  any  govern 
ment,  or  true  patriotism  towards  any  country,  t 
degrade  their  solemn  councils  into  servile  draw 
ing-rooms,  to  flatter  their  pride  and  passions,  ra 
ther  than  to  enlighten  their  reason,  and  to  preven 
them  from  being  cautioned  against  violence  lea 
others  should  be  encouraged  to  resistance?  B; 
such  acquiescence  great  kings  and  mighty  nation 
have  been  undone ;  and  if  any  are  at  this  day  ii 
a  perilous  situation  from  rejecting  truth,  and  listen 
ing  to  flattery,  it  would  rather  become  them  t< 
reform  the  errours  under  which  they  suffer,  thai 
to  reproach  tliose  who  forewarned  them  of  thei 
danger. 

But  the  rebels  looked  for  assistance  from  thi 
country.  They  did  so,  in  the  beginning  of  thi 
controversy,  most  certainly ;  and  they  sought  it  b; 
earnest  supplications  to  government,  which  dignit; 
rejected,  and  by  a  suspension  of  commerce,  whicl 
the  wealth  of  this  nation  enabled  you  to  despise 
When  they  found  that  neither  prayers  nor  menace 
had  any  sort  of  weight,  but  that  a  firm  resolutioi 
was  taken  to  reduce  them  to  unconditional  obe 
dicnce  by  a  military  force,  they  came  to  the  la^ 
extremity.  Despairing  of  us,  tliey  trusted  in  them 
selves.  Not  strong  enough  themselves,  they  sough 
succour  in  France.  In  proportion  as  all  encourage 
ment  here  lessened,  their  distance  from  this  countr 
encreased.  The  encouragement  is  over ;  the  aliena 
tion  is  complete. 

In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  unanimity  ii 
delusion,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  reton 
to  our  ancient  happy  concord,  arguments  for  our 
continuance  in  this  course,  are  drawn  from  the 
wretched  situation  itself  into  which  we  have  been 
betrayed.  It  is  said,  that  being  at  war  with  the 
colonies,  whatever  our  sentiments  might  have  been 
before,  all  ties  between  us  are  now  dissolved ;  and 
all  the  policy  we  have  left  is  to  strengtlien  the  hands 
of  government  to  reduce  them.  On  the  principle 
of  this  argument,  the  more  mischiefs  we  suffer  from 
any  administration,  the  more  our  trust  in  it  is  to 
be  confirmed.  Let  them  but  once  get  us  into  a 
war,  and  then  their  power  is  safe,  and  au  act  ol 
oblivion  is  passed  for  all  their  misconduct. 

But  is  it  really  true,  that  government  is  always 
to  be  strengthened  with  the  instruments  of  war, 
but  never  furnished  with  the  means  of  peace  ?  h 
former  times,  ministers,  I  allow,  have  been  some- 
times driven  by  the  popular  voice  to  assert  by  armi 
the  national  honour  against  foreign  powers.  Bu 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  been  far  more  clear 
when  those  ministers  have  been  compelled  to  con 
suit  its  interests  by  treaty.  We  all  know  that  th< 
sense  of  the  nation  obliged  the  court  of  Cbarle 
the  Second  to  abandon  the  Dutch  war ;  a  wa 
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next  to  the  present  the  most  impolitick  which  wc 
ever  carried  on.  The  good  people  of  England 
considered  Holland  as  a  sort  of  dependency  on 
this  kingdom ;  they  dreaded  to  drive  it  to  the 
protection,  or  subject  it  to  the  power,  of  France, 
by  their  own  inconsiderate  hostility.  They  paid 
bat  little  respect  to  the  court  jargon  of  that  day ; 
nor  were  they  inflamed  by  the  pretended  rivalship 
of  the  Dutch  in  trade ;  by  the  massacre  at  Am- 
boyna,  acted  on  the  stage  to  provoke  the  publick 
vengeance ;  nor  by  declamations  against  die  ingra- 
titude of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  benefits 
England  had  conferred  upon  them  in  their  infant 
state.  They  were  not  moved  from  their  evident 
interest  by  all  these  arts ;  nor  was  it  enough  to 
tell  them,  they  were  at  war ;  that  they  must  go 
through  with  it ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
was  lost  in  the  consequences.  The  people  of 
England  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  called  upon 
to  make  government  strong.  They  thought  it  a 
great  deal  better  to  make  it  wise  and  honest. 

When  I  was  amongst  my  constituents  at  the 
last  summer  assizes,  I  remember  that  men  of  all 
descriptions  did  then  express  a  very  strong  desire 
for  peace,  and  no  slight  hopes  of  attaining  it  from 
the  commission  sent  out  by  my  Lord  Howe.     And 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  proportion  as 
every  person  shewed  a  zeal  for  the  court  measures, 
he  was  then  earnest  in  circulating  an  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  the  supposed  powers  of  tliat  com- 
mission.    When  I  told  them  that  Lord  Howe  had 
no  powers  to  treat,  or  to  promise  satisfaction  on 
any  point  whatsoever  of  the  controversy,  I  was 
hardly  credited ;  so  strong  and  general  was  the 
desire  of  terminating  this  war  by  the  method  of 
accommodation.     As  far  as  I  coiild  discover,  this 
was  the  temper  then  prevalent  through  tlie  king- 
dom.    The  king's  forces,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
at  that   time  been  obliged    to  evacuate  Boston. 
The  superiority  of  the   former   campaign  rested 
wholly  with  the  colonists.      If  such  powers   of 
treaty  were  to  be  wished,  whilst  success  was  very 
doubtful,  how  came  they  to  be  less  so,  since  his 
majesty's   arms  have  been  crowned  with  many 
considerable  advantages  ?     Have  these  successes 
induced  us  to  alter  our  mind  ;  as  thinking  the  sea- 
ton  of  victory  not  the  time  for  treating  with  honour 
or  advantage?  Whatever  changes  have  happened  in 
the  national  character,  it  can  scarcely  be  our  wish, 
that  terms  of  accommodation  never  should  be  pro- 
posed to  our  enemy,  except  when  they  must  be 
iittributed  solely  to  our  fears.     It  has  happened, 
iet  me  say  unfortunately,  that  we  read  of  his  ma- 
jesty's commission  for  making  peace,  and  his  troops 
evacuating  his  last  town  in  the  thirteen  colonics,  at 
tlie  same  hour  and  in  the  same  gazette.     It  was 
still  more  unfortunate,  that  no  commission  went  to 
America  to  settle  the  troubles  there,  until  several 
months  iEifter  an  act  had  been  passed  to  put  the 
colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  this  g^overnment, 
and  to  divide  their  trading  property,  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  restitution,  as  spoil  among  the  seamen 
of  the  navy.     Tlie  most  abject  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  could  not  redeem  them.  Tliere 


was  no  man  on  that  whole  continent,  or  witliui 
three  tliousand  miles  of  it,  qualified  by  law  to 
follow  allegiance  with  protection,  or  submission 
with  pardon.  A  proceeding  of  this  kind  has  no 
example  in  history.  Independency,  and  indepen- 
dency with  an  enmity,  (which  putting  ourselves  out 
of  the  question  would  be  called  natural  and  much 
provoked,)  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  How 
this  came  to  pass,  the  nation  may  be  one  day  in 
an  humour  to  enquire. 

All  the  attempts  made  this  session  to  give  fuller 
powers  of  peace  to  the  commanders  in  America, 
were  stifled  by  the  fatal  confidence  of  victory,  and 
the  wild  hopes  of  unconditional  submission.  There 
was  a  moment  favourable  to  the  king's  arms,  when 
if  any  powers  of  concession  had  existed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantick,  even  after  all  our 
errours,  peace  in  all  probability  might  have  been 
restored.  But  calamity  is  unhappily  the  usual  sea- 
son of  reflection  ;  and  the  pride  of  men  will  not 
often  suffer  reason  to  have  any  scope  until  it  can 
be  no  longer  of  service. 

I  have  always  wished,  that  as  the  dispute  had  its 
apparent  origin  from  things  done  in  parliament, 
and  as  the  acts  passed  there  had  provoked  the  war, 
that  the  foundations  of  peace  should  be  laid  in 
parliament  also.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find, 
that  those,  whose  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  our  body 
was  so  hot  as  to  light  up  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
should  even  publickly  declare,  that  these  delicate 
points  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  the  crown. 
Poorly  as  I  may  be  thought  aflfected  to  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  I  shall  never  admit  that  our 
constitutional  rights  can  ever  become  a  matter  of 
ministerial  negociation. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  American.  If  warm 
affection  towards  those  over  whom  I  claim  any 
share  of  authority  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  of  this 
charge.  But  I  do  assure  you,  (and  they  who  know 
me  publickly  and  privately  will  bear  witness  to 
me,)  that  if  ever  one  man  lived  more  zealous  than 
another  for  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and  the 
rights  of  this  imperial  crown,  it  was  myself.  Many 
others  indeed  might  be  more  knowing  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  foundation  of  these  rights.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer,  or  (jualified 
for  the  chair  of  professor  in  metaphysicks.  I 
never  ventured  to  put  your  solid  interests  upon 
speculative  grounds.  My  having  constantly  de- 
clined to  do  so  has  been  attributed  to  my  inca- 
pacity for  such  disquisitions ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  partly  the  cause.  I  never  shall  be 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  where  I  am  ijrnorant  I 
am  diflfiident.  I  am  indeed  not  veiy  solicitous  to 
clear  myself  of  this  imputed  incapacity  ;  because 
men,  even  less  conversant  than  I  am  in  this  kind 
of  subtleties,  and  placed  in  stations  to  which  1 
ought  not  to  aspire,  have,  by  the  mere  force  of 
civil  discretion,  often  conducted  the  affairs  of  great 
nations  with  distinguished  felicity  and  glory. 

When  I  first  came  into  a  publick  trust,  1  found 
your  parliament  in  possession  of  an  unlimited 
legislative  power  over  the  colonics.  I  could  not 
open  the  statute  book  witliout  seeing  the  actual 
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exercise  of  it,  more  or  less,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
This  possession  passed  with  ine  for  a  title.  It 
does  so  in  all  human  afiairs.  No  man  examines 
into  the  defects  of  his  title  to  his  paternal  estate, 
or  to  his  established  government.  Indeed  com- 
mon sense  taught  me,  that  a  legislative  authority, 
not  actually  limited  by  the  express  terms  of  its 
foundation,  or  by  its  own  subsequent  acts,  cannot 
have  its  powers  parcelled  out  by  argumentative 
distinctions,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  say,  that  here 
they  can,  and  there  they  cannot,  bind.  Nobody 
was  so  obliging  as  to  produce  to  me  any  record 
of  such  distinctions,  by  compact  or  otherwise, 
either  at  the  successive  formation  of  the  several 
colonies,  or  during  the  existence  of  any  of  them. 
If  any  gentlemen  were  able  to  see  how  one  power 
could  be  given  up  (merely  on  abstract  reasoning) 
without  giving  up  the  rest,  I  can  only  say,  that 
they  saw  furtlier  than  I  could  ;  nor  did  I  ever 
presume  to  condemn  any  one  for  being  clear- 
sighted, when  I  was  blind.  I  praise  their  pene- 
tration and  learning;  and  hope  that  their  practice 
has  been  correspondent  to  their  theory. 

I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep  the 
whole  body  of  this  authority  perfect  and  entire  as 
I  found  it :  and  to  keep  it  so,  not  for  our  advan- 
tage solely ;  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  those, 
on  whose  account  all  just  authority  exists  ;  I  mean 
the  people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw, 
that  many  cases  might  well  happen,  in  which  the 
exercise  of  every  power  comprehended  in  the 
broadest  idea  of  legislature,  might  become,  in  its 
time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies  amongst 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony 
with  Great  Britain.  Thinking  so,  (perhaps  erro- 
neously,) but  being  honestly  of  that  opinion,  I  was 
at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that  the  authority,  of 
which  I  was  so  jealous,  could  not  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  our  plantations  be  at  all  pre- 
served in  any  of  its  members,  but  by  the  greatest 
reserve  in  its  application ;  particularly  in  those 
delicate  points,  in  which  the  feelings  of  mankind 
are  the  most  irritable.  They  who  thought  other- 
wise, have  found  a  few  more  difficulties  in  their 
work  than  (I  hope)  they  were  thoroughly  aware 
of,  when  they  undertook  the  present  business.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
invidious  branch  of  taxation  that  will  be  resisted, 
but  that  no  other  given  part  of  legislative  rights 
can  be  exercised,  without  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  That 
general  opinion  is  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  legis- 
lative omnipotence.  "Without  this,  it  may  be  a 
theory  to  entertain  the  mind,  but  it  is  nothing  in 
the  direction  of  affairs.  The  completeness  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  parliament  over  this  king- 
dom is  not  questioned ;  and  yet  many  things  in- 
dubitably included  in  the  abstract  idea  of  that 
power,  and  which  carry  no  absolute  injustice  in 
themselves,  yet  being  contrary  to  the  opmions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  can  as  little  be  exercised, 
as  if  parliament  in  that  case  had  been  possessed  of 
no  right  at  all.     I  see  no  abstract  reason,  which 


can  be  given,  why  the  same  power,  which  made 
and  repealed  the  high-commission  court  and  the 
star-chamber,  might  not  revive  them  again  ;  and 
these  courts,  warned  by  their  former  fate,  might 
possibly  exercise  their  powers  with  some  degree 
of  justice.  But  the  madness  would  be  as  unques- 
tionable, as  the  competence  of  that  parliament, 
which  should  attempt  such  things.  If  any  thing 
can  be  supposed  out  of  the  power  of  human  legis- 
lature, it  is  religion ;  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
established  religion  of  this  country  has  been  three 
or  four  times  altered  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore  that  a  statute  binds  even  in  that  case. 
But  we  may  very  safely  affirm,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  omnipotence,  it  would  be  now 
found  as  impossible  for*  king  and  parliament  to 
alter  the  established  religion  of  this  country,  as  it 
was  to  King  James  alone,  when  he  attempted  to 
make  such  an  alteration  without  a  parliament. 
In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  publick  inch- 
nation  ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical 
dress,  and  a  specifick  sanction,  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  community,  is  the  true  end  of  legis- 
lature. 

It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  which  our  constitution  knows  in  any  of  its 
parts,  and  indeed  to  the  substantial  existence  of 
any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  king's  negative 
to  bills  is  one  of  the  most  indisputed  of  the  royal 
prerogatives ;  and  it  extends  to  all  cases  what- 
soever. I  am  far  from  certain,  that  if  several 
laws,  which  I  know,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke 
of  that  sceptre,  that  the  publick  would  have  had 
a  very  heavy  loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of 
the  exercise  which  is  in  question.  The  exercise 
itself  is  wisely  forborne.  Its  repose  may  be  the 
preservation  of  its  existence ;  and  its  existence  may 
be  tlie  means  of  saving  the  constitution  itself,  oo 
an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing  it  forth.  As  the 
disputants,  whose  accurate  and  logical  reasonings 
have  brought  us  into  our  present  condition,  think 
it  absurd,  that  powers  or  members  of  any  consti- 
tution should  exist,  rarely  or  never  to  be  exercised, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  mentioning  another 
instance,  that  is  material.  We  know,  that  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been  called, 
and  sat  with  nearly  as  much  regularity  to  business 
as  parliament  itself.  It  is  now  called  for  form  only. 
It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  polite  eccle- 
siastical compliments  to  the  king;  and,  when  that 
grrace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It 
is  however  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  may  be 
called  out  into  act  and  energy,  whenever  there  is 
occasion ;  and  whenever  those,  who  conjure  up 
that  spirit,  will  choosejo  abide,  tjiej^nsequenccs. 
It  is  wise  to permi^***^  ^^^nkis  much 

wiser  to  continue  ^^  tmly 

has  prudence  (  ..  gua  of  this  lower 

world)  the  f  ««/iinnion  over  every  exercise 

of  power  committed  into  its  hands;  and  yet  I 
have  lived  to  see  prudence  and  conformity  to 
circumstances  wholly  set  at  nought  in  our  late 
controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  most 
contemptible  and  urrational  of  all  things.     I  have 
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heard  it  a  hundred  times  very  gravely  alleged, 
that  in  order  to  keep  power  in  wind,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, by  preference,  to  exert  it  in  those  very 
points  in  which  it  was  most  likely  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  ad- 
vantage.. 

These  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen,  which 
led  me  early  to  think,  that,  in  the  comprehensive 
dominion  which  the  Divine  Providence  had  put 
into  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling  our  under- 
standings with  speculations  concerning  the  unity 
of  empire,  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legis- 
lative powers,  and  inflaming  our  passions  with 
the  heat  and  pride  of  controversy,  it  was  our 
duty,  in  all  soberness,  to  conform  our  government 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  several 
people  who  composed  this  mighty  and  strangely 
diversified  mass.  I  never  was  wild  enough  to 
conceive,  that  one  method  would  serve  for  the 
whole ;  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  and  those 
of  Virginia  could  be  ordered  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  or  that  the  Cutchery  court  and  the  grand 
jury  of  Salem  could  be  regulated  on  a  similar 
plan.  I  was  persuaded  that  government  was  a 
practical  thing,  made  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uni- 
formity, to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary  poli- 
ticians. Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation  that 
we  had  triumphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  lost  an 
empire. 

If  there  be  one  fact  in  the  world  perfectly  clear, 
it  is  this  :  "  That  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
**  America  is  wholly  averse  to  any  other  than  a 
"  free  government ;"  and  this  is  indication  enough 
to  any  honest  statesman,  how  he  ought  to  adapt 
whatever  power  he  finds  in  his  hands  to  their  case. 
If  any  ask  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer, 
that,  for  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people 
think  so  ;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the  natu- 
ral, lawful,  and  competent  judges  of  this  matter. 
If  they  practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of 
authority  over  them  than  is  consistent  with  any 
correct  ideas  of  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  thank 
them  for  so  great  a  trust,  and  not  to  endeavour 
to  prove  from  thence,  tliat  they  have  reasoned 
amiss,  and  that  having  gone  so  far,  by  analogy, 
they  must  hereafter  have  no  enjoyment  but  by 
my  pleasure. 

If  we  had  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we 
should  have  concluded  them  far  gone  in  madness. 
It  is  melancholy  as  well  as  ridiculous,  to  observe 
the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  the  publick  lias 
been  amused,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  from 
the  common  sense  of  our  American  policy.  There 
are  people,  who  have  split  and  anatomised  the 
doctrine  of  free  government,  as  if  it  were  an  ab- 
stract question  concerning  metaphysical  liberty 
and  necessity ;  and  not  a  matter  of  moral  pru- 
dnce  and  natural  feeling.  They  have  disputed, 
hetlier  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  idea ; 

ether  it  does  not  consist  in  being  governed  by 

V,  without  considering  what  are  the  laws,  or 
)  are  the  makers ;  whether  man  has  any  rights 


by  nature ;  and  whether  all  the  property  he  enjoys 
be  not  the  alms  of  his  government,  and  his  life 
itself  their  favour  and  indulgence.  Others  cor- 
rupting religion,  as  these  have  perverted  philoso- 
phy, contend,  that  Christians  are  redeemed  into 
captivity ;  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind has  been  shed  to  make  tliem  the  slaves  of  a 
few  proud  and  insolent  sinners.  These  shocking 
extremes  provoking  to  extremes  of  another  kind, 
speculations  are  let  loose  as  destructive  to  all  autho- 
rity, as  the  former  are  to  all  freedom  ;  and  every 
government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which 
is  not  formed  on  their  fancies.  In  this  manner  the 
stirrers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied  with 
distracting  our  dependencies  and  filling  them  with 
blood  and  slaughter,  are  corrupting  our  under- 
standings :  they  are  endeavouring  to  tear  up, 
along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of 
human  society,  all  equity  and  justice,  religion  and 
order. 

Civil  freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  many  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid 
in  the  depth  of  abstruse  science.  It  is  a  blessing 
and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract  speculation ;  and 
all  the  just  reasoning  that  can  be  upon  it  is  of  so 
coarse  a  texture,  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary 
capacities  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those 
who  are  to  defend  it.  Far  from  any  resemblance 
to  those  propositions  in  geometry  and  metaphy- 
sicks,  which  admit  no  medium,  but  must  be  true 
or  false  in  all  their  latitude ;  social  and  civil  free- 
dom, like  all  other  things  in  common  life,  are 
variously  mixed  and  modified,  enjoyed  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  shaped  into  an  infinite  diver- 
sity of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  every  community.  The  extreme  of 
liberty  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection,  but  its 
real  fault)  obtains  no  where,  nor  ought  to  obtain 
any  where.  Because  extremes,  as  we  all  know, 
in  every  point  which  relates  either  to  our  duties 
or  satisfactions  in  life,  are  destructive  both  to 
virtue  and  enjoyment.  Liberty  too  must  be  li- 
mited in  order  to  be  possessecl.  The  degree  of 
restraint  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  settle  pre- 
cisely. But  it  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of 
every  wise,  publick  council,  to  find  out  by  cau- 
tious experiments,  and  rational,  cool  endeavours, 
with  how  little,  not  how  much,  of  this  restraint, 
the  community  can  subsist.  For  liberty  is  a 
good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  less- 
ened. It  is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the 
first  order,  but  the  vital  spring  and  energy  of  the 
state  itself,  which  has  just  so  much  life  and  vigour 
as  there  is  liberty  in  it.  But  whether  liberty  be 
advantageous  or  not,  (for  I  know  it  is  a  fashion  to 
decry  the  very  principle,)  none  will  dispute  that 
peace  is  a  blessing ;  and  peace  must  in  the  course 
of  human  affairs  be  frequently  bought  by  some 
indulgence  and  toleration  at  least  to  liberty.  For 
as  the  sabbath  (though  of  divine  institution)  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  govern- 
ment, which  can  claim  no  higher  origin  or  autlio- 
rity,  in  its  exercise  at  least,  ought  to  conform  to 
tlie  exigences  of  the  time,  and  tlic  temper  and 
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character  of  the  people,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  not  always  to  attempt  violently  to 
bend  the  people  to  their  theories  of  subjection. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  on  their  part  are  not  ex- 
cessively curious  concerning  any  tlieories,  whilst 
they  are  really  happy ;  and  one  sure  symptom  of 
an  ill-conducted  state  is  the  propensity  of  the 
people  to  resort  to  them. 

But  when  subjects,  by  a  long  course  of  such  ill 
conduct,  are  once  tlioroughly  inflamed,  and  the 
state  itself  violently  distempered,  the  people  must 
have  some  satisfaction  to  their  feelings  more  solid 
than  a  sophistical  speculation  on  law  and  govern- 
ment. Such  was  our  situation  ;  and  such  a  satis- 
faction was  necessary  to  prevent  recourse  to  arms; 
it  was  necessary  towards  laying  them  down ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  taking  them  up 
again  and  again.  Of  what  nature  this  satisfaction 
ought  to  be,  I  wish  it  had  been  the  disposition  of 
parliament  seriously  to  consider.  It  was  certainly 
a  deliberation  that  called  for  the  exertion  of  all 
tiieir  wisdom. 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  strong  presiding  power, 
tliat  is  so  useful  towards  the  consen^ation  of  a  vast, 
disconnected,  infinitely  diversified  empire,  with 
that  liberty  and  safety  of  the  provinces,  which  they, 
must  enjoy,  (in  opinion  and  practice  at  least,)  or 
they  will  not  be  provinces  at  all.  ]  know,  and 
have  long  felt,  tlie  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
unwieldy  haughtiness  of  a  great  niling  nation, 
habituated  to  command,  pampered  by  enormous 
wealth,  and  confident  from  a  long  course  of  pros- 
perity and  victory,  to  the  high  spirit  of  free 
dependencies,  animated  with  tJfie  first  glow  and 
activity  of  juvenile  heat,  and  assuming  to  them- 
selves, as  their  birth-right,  some  part  of  that  very 
pride  which  oppresses  them.  They  who  perceive 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  tempers,  (which 
■  however  to  make  peace  must  some  way  or  other  be 
reconciled,)  are  much  above  my  capacity,  or  much 
below  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  perfectly  clear,  tliat  it  is  not  by  deciding 
the  suit,  but  by  compromising  the  difference, 
thjit  peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.  They  who 
would  put  an  end  to  such  quarrels,  by  declaring 
roundly  in  favour  of  the  whole  demands  of  either 
party,  have  mistaken,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
office  of  a  mediator. 

The  war  is  now  of  full  two  years'  standing  ;  the 
controversy  of  many  more.  In  different  periods 
of  the  dispute,  different  metJiods  of  reconciliation 
were  to  be  pnrsue<l.  I  mean  to  trouble  you  with 
a  short  state  of  things  at  the  most  important  of 
these  periods,  in  order  to  give  you  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  our  policv  with  regard  to  this  most  delicate 
of  all  objects.  The  colonies  were  from  the  begin- 
ning subject  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  on 
principles  which  they  never  examined  ;  and  we 
permitted  to  them  many  local  privileges,  without 
asking  how  they  agrml  with  that  legislative 
authority.  Modes  of  administration  were  formed 
in  an  insensible  and  very  unsystematick  manner. 
But  they   gradually  adapted  tliemselves  to  the 


varying  condition  of  tilings. — What  was  first  s 
single  kingdom,  stretched  into  an  empire ;  and  ai 
imperial  superintendency,  of  some  kind  or  oUier 
became  necessary.  Parliament,  from  a  mere  repre 
sentative  of  the  people,  and  a  guardian  of  popula 
privileges  for  its  own  immediate  constituents,  grev 
into  a  mighty  sovereign.  Instead  of  being  j 
controul  on  the  crown  on  its  own  belialf,  it  commu 
nicated  a  sort  of  strength  to  the  royal  anthoritv 
which  was  wanted  for  the  conservation  of  a  nev 
object,  but  which  could  not  be  safely  trusted  t( 
the  crown  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
advancing  by  equal  steps,  and  governed  by  th« 
same  necessity,  had  formed  within  themselves 
either  by  royal  instruction  or  royal  charter 
assemblies  so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parlia 
ment,  in  all  their  forms,  functions,  and  powers 
that  it  was  impossible  they  should  not  imbibe  somt 
opinion  of  a  similar  authority. 

At  the  first  designation  of  these  assemblies,  the; 
were  probably  not  intended  for  any  thing  more 
(nor  perhaps  did  they  think  themselves  mud 
higher,)  than  the  municipal  corporations  within  thi 
island,  to  which  some  at  present  love  to  conipar 
tliem.  But  nothing  in  progression  can  rest  on  it 
original  plan.  We  may  as  well  think  of  rocking ; 
grown  man  in  the  cradle  of  an  infant.  Therefor 
as  the  colonies  prospered  and  encreased  to  ; 
numerous  and  mighty  people,  spreading  over  a  ver 
gjeat  tract  of  tlie  globe  ;  it  was  natural  that  the; 
should  attribute  to  assemblies,  so  respectable  ii 
their  formal  constitution,  some  part  of  the  dignit; 
of  the  great  nations  which  they  represented.  N( 
longer  tied  to  by-laws,  tliese  assemblies  made  act 
of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Tbei 
levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but  upor 
regular  grants  to  the  crown,  following  all  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  parliament  to  which  they  ap- 
proached every  day  more  and  more  nearly.  Those 
who  think  tliemselves  wiser  tlian  Providence, 
and  stronger  tlian  the  course  of  nature,  may  com- 
plain of  all  this  variation,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  their  several  humours  and  prejudices  mav 
lead  them.  But  tilings  could  not  he  otherwise; 
and  English  colonies  must  be  had  on  these  terms, 
or  not  had  at  all.  In  the  mean  time  neither  party 
felt  any  inconvenience  from  this  double  legislature, 
to  which  they  had  been  formed  by  imperceptible 
habits,  and  old  custom,  the  great  support  of  all 
the  governments  in  the  world.  Though  these  two 
legislatures  were  sometimes  found  perhaps  perform- 
ing the  very  same  functions,  they  did  not  very 
grossly  or  systematically  clash.  In  all  likelihood 
til  is  arose  from  mere  neglect;  possil)lv  from  llw 
natural  operation  of  things,  which,  lefl  to  tliem- 
selves, generally  fall  into  their  proper  order.  Bui 
whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  a  rcgulai 
revenue,  by  the  antliority  of  parliament,  for  th( 
support  of  civil  and  military  establishments,  seem: 
not  to  have  been  thought  of  until  the  colonic 
were  too  [)roud  to  submit,  too  strong  to  be  forced 
too  enlightened  not  to  see  all  the  consequence 
which  must  arise  from  such  a  system. 

If  ever  this  scheme  of  taxation  was  to  be  pusbe 
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a|;aiDst  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  was 
evident  that  discussions  must  arise,  which  would 
let  loose  all  the  elements  that  composed  this  double 
constitution ;  would  shew  how  much  each  of  their 
members  had  departed  from  its  original  principles ; 
and  would  discover  contradictions  in  each  legisla- 
ture, as  well  to  its  own  first  principles,  as  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  other,  very  difficult,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  to  be  reconciled. 

Therefore  at  the  first  fatal  opening  of  this  con- 
test, the  wisest  course  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
dispute;    and   to  quiet  a  discussion,  not  easily 
settled  upon  clear  principles,   and   arising  from 
claims,  which  pride  would  permit  neither  party  to 
abandon,  by  resorting  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
old,   successful   course.     A  mere  repeal  of  the 
obnoiuous  tax,  with  a  declaration  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  this  kingdom,  was  then  fully  sufficient 
to  procure  peace  to  both  sides.     Man  is  a  creature 
of  habit,  and,  the  first  breach  being  of  very  short 
continuance,  the  colonies  fell  back  exactly  into 
their  ancient  state.     The  congress  has  used  an 
expression  with  regard  to  this  pacification,  which 
appears  to  me  truly  significant.     After  the  repeal 
<^  the  stamp  act,  **  tlie  colonies  fell,"  says  this 
snembly,  "  into  their  ancient  state  of  unsuspect- 
"  ing  confidence  in  the  mother  country  "    'This 
unsuspecting   confidence   is  tlie   true  center    of 
gravity  amongst  mankind,  about  which  all  the 
parts  are  at  rest.     It  is  this  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence that  removes  all  difficulties,  and  reconciles 
til  the  contradictions  which  occur  in  the  com- 
plexity of  all  ancient,  puzzled,  political  establish- 
ments.    Happy  are  the   rulers  which   have  the 
lecret  of  preserving  it ! 

The  whole  empire  has  reason  to  remember,  with 
eternal  gratitude,  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  that 
man  and  his  excellent  associates,  who,  to  recover 
thn  confidence,  formed  a  plan  of  pacification  in 
1766.  That  plan,  being  built  upon  tlie  nature  of 
man,  and  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  two 
countries,  and  not  on  any  visionary  speculations, 
perfectly  answered  its  end,  as  long  as  it  was 
thought  proper  to  adhere  to  it.  Without  giving  a 
rude  shock  to  the  dignity  (well  or  ill  understood) 
of  this  parliament,  they  gave  perfect  content  to 
our  dependencies.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mcdi- 
ttorial  spirit  and  talents  of  that  great  man,  between 
SQch  clashing  pretensions  and  passions,  we  should 
then  have  rushed  headlong  (I  know  what  I  say) 
into  the  calamities  of  tliat  civil  war,  in  which,  by 
departing  from  his  system,  we  are  at  length  in- 
volved ;  and  we  should  have  been  precipitated  into 
that  war,  at  a  time  when  circumstances  both  at 
home  and  abroad  were  far,  very  far,  more  unfa- 
vourable to  us  than  they  were  at  tlic  breaking  out 
of  the  present  troubles. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  giving  my  first  votes  in 
parliament  for  their  pacification .  I  was  one  of  tfiose 
almost  unanimous  members,  who,  in  the  necessary 
concessions  of  parliament,  would  as  much  as  pos- 
sible have  preserved  its  authority,  and  respected  its 
boQour.     I  could  not  at  once  tear  from  my  heart 


prejudices  which  were  dear  to  me,  and  which  bore 
a  resemblance  to  virtue.  I  had  then,  and  I  have 
still,  my  partialities.  What  parliament  gave  up,  I 
wished  to  be  given  as  of  grace,  and  favour,  and 
affection,  and  not  as  a  restitution  of  stolen  goods. 
High  dignity  relented  as  it  was  soothed  ;  and  a 
benignity  from  old  acknowledged  greatness  had 
its  full  effect  on  our  dependencies.  Our  unlimited 
declaration  of  legislative  authority  produced  not  a 
single  murmur.  If  this  undefined  power  has  be- 
come odious  since  that  time,  and  full  of  horrour 
to  the  colonies,  it  is  because  the  unsuspicious  con- 
Jidence  is  lost,  and  the  parental  affection,  in  the 
bosom  of  whose  boundless  authority  they  reposed 
their  privileges,  is  become  estranged  and  hostile. 

It  will  be  asked,  if  such  was  then  my  opinion  of 
the  mode  of  pacification,  how  I  came  to  be  the  very 
person  who  moved,  not  only  for  a  repeal  of  all 
the  late  coercive  statutes,  but  for  mutilating,  by  a 
positive  law,  the  entireness  of  tlie  legislative  power 
of  parliament,  and  cutting  off  from  it  tlie  whole 
right  of  taxation  ?  I  answer,  because  a  different 
state  of  things  requires  a  different  conduct.  When 
the  dispute  had  gone  to  these  last  extremities, 
(which  no  man  laboured  more  to  prevent  than  I 
did,)  the  concessions  which  had  satisfied  in  the 
beginning,  could  satisfy  no  longer;  because  the 
violation  of  tacit  faith  required  explicit  security. 
The  same  cause  which  has  introduced  all  formal 
compacts  and  covenants  among  men  made  it 
necessary.  I  mean  habits  of  soreness,  jealousy, 
and  distrust.  I  parted  witli  it,  as  with  a  limb ;  but 
as  a  limb  to  save  the  body ;  and  I  would  have 
parted  with  more,  if  more  had  been  necessary ;  any 
thing  rather  than  a  fruitless,  hopeless,  unnatural 
civil  war.  Tliis  mode  of  yielding  would,  it  is  said, 
give  way  to  independency,  without  a  war.  I  am 
persuaded  from  thenature  of  things,  and  fromevery 
information,  that  it  would  have  had  a  directly  con- 
trarv  effect.  But  if  it  had  this  effect,  I  confess 
that  I  should  prefer  independency  without  war,  to 
independency  with  it ;  and  I  have  so  much  trust  in 
the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
so  little  in  any  thing  else,  that  I  should  expect 
ten  times  more  benefit  to  tliis  kingdom  from  the 
affection  of  America,  though  under  a  separate 
establishment,  than  from  her  perfect  submission 
to  the  crown  and  parliament,  accompanied  witli 
her  terrour,  disgust,  and  abhorrence.  Bodies  tied 
together  by  so  unnatural  a  bond  of  union,  as  mu- 
tual hatred,  are  only  connected  to  their  ruin. 

One  hundred  and  ten  respectable  members  of 
parliament  voted  for  that  concession.  Many  not 
present,  when  the  motion  was  made,  were  of  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  voted.  I  knew  it  would 
then  have  made  peace.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  it  would  dp  so  at  present  if  it  were  adopted. 
No  benefit,  no  revenue,  could  be  lost  by  it ;  some- 
thing might  possibly  be  gained  by  its  consequences. 
For  be  fully  assured,  that,  of  all  the  phantoms  that 
ever  deluded  the  fond  hopes  of  a  credulous  world, 
a  parliamentary  revenue  in  the  colonies  is  the  most 
perfectly  chimerical.  Your  breaking:  them  to  any 
subjection,  far  from  relieving  your  burthens,  (the 
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pretext  for  this  war,)  will  never  pay  tliat  military 
force  which  will  be  kept  up  to  the  destruction  of 
their  liberties  and  yours.  I  risk  notliin*^  in  this 
prophecy. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  my  opinions  on  the  present 
state  of  publick  affairs.  Mean  as  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  your  partiality  has  made  tliem  of  some 
importance.  Witnout  troubling  myself  to  enquire 
whether  I  am  under  a  formal  obligation  to  it,  I 
have  a  pleasure  in  accounting  for  my  conduct  to 
my  constituents.  I  feel  warmly  on  this  subject, 
and  I  express  myself  as  I  feel.  If  I  presume  to 
blame  any  publick  proceeding,  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  personal.  Would  to  God  I  could  be 
suspected  of  it.  My  fault  might  be  greater,  but  the 
publick  calamity  would  be  less  extensive.  If  my 
conduct  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  warm  part  of  that  ancient  and  powerful 
party,  with  whose  support  I  was  not  honoured  at 
my  election  ;  on  my  side,  my  respect,  regard,  and 
duty  to  them  is  not  at  all  lessened.  I  owe  the 
gentlemen  who  compose  it  my  most  humble  service 
in  every  thing.  I  hope  that  whenever  any  of  them 
were  pleased  to  command  me,  that  they  found  me 
perfectly  equal  in  my  obedience.  But  flattery  and 
friendship  are  very  different  things ;  and  to  mis- 
lead is  not  to  sen'e  them.  I  cannot  purchase  the 
favour  of  any  man  by  concealing  from  him  what  I 
tliink  his  ruin.  By  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  am  the  representative  of  an  honest,  well- 
ordered,  virtuous  city ;  of  a  people,  who  preserve 
more  of  the  original  English  simplicity,  and  purity 
of  manners,  than  perhaps  any  other.  You  pos- 
sess among  you  several  men  and  magistrates  of 
large  and  cultivated  understandings ;  fit  for  any 
employment  in  any  sphere.  I  do,  to  the  best  of  my 

Eower,  act  so  as  to  make  myself  worthy  of  so 
onourable  a  choice.  If  I  were  ready,  on  any 
call  of  my  own  vanity  or  interest,  or  to  answer  any 
election  purpose,  to  forsake  principles,  (whatever 
they  are,)  which  I  had  formed  at  a  mature  age,  on 
full  reflection,  and  which  had  been  conflrmed  bv 
long  experience,  I  should  forfeit  the  only  thing 
which  makes  you  pardon  so  many  errours  and  im- 
perfections in  me.  Not  that  I  think  it  flt  for  any 
one  to  rely  too  much  on  his  own  understanding ; 
or  to  be  filled  with  a  presumption,  not  becoming 
a  Christian  man,  in  his  own  personal  stability  and 
rectitude. 

I  hope  I  am  far  from  that  vain  confldence, 
which  almost  always  fails  in  trial.  I  know  my 
weakness  in  all  respects,  as  much  at  least  as  any 
enemy  I  have ;  and  I  attempt  to  take  security 
against  it.  The  only  method  which  has  ever  been 
found  effectual  to  preserve  any  man  against  the 
corruption  of  nature  and  example,  is  an  habit  of 
life  and  communication  of  counsels  with  tlie  most 
virtuous  and  publick-spirited  men  of  the  age  you 
live  in.  Such  a  society  cannot  be  kept  without 
advantage  or  deserted  without  shame.  For  this 
rule  of  conduct  I  may  be  called  in  reproach  a 
party  man ;  but  I  am  little  affected  with  such 
aspersions.  In  the  way  which  they  call  party,  I 
worship  the  constitution  of  your  fathers ;  and  I 


shall  never  blush  for  my  political  company.  Al 
reverence  to  honour,  all  idea  of  what  it  is,  will  b 
lost  out  of  the  world,  before  it  can  be  imputed  a 
a  fault  to  any  man,  that  he  has  been  closely  con 
nected  with  those  incomparable  persons,  living  an< 
dead,  with  whom  for  eleven  years  I  have  constantl; 
thought  and  acted.  If  I  have  wandered  out  of  th* 
paths  of  rectitude  into  those  of  interested  faction,  i 
was  in  company  with  the  Saviles,  the  Dowdeswells 
the  Wentworths,  the  Bentincks ;  with  the  Lenoxes 
the  Manchesters,  the  Keppels,  the  Saunderses ;  witJ 
the  temperate,  permanent,  hereditary  virtue  of  Um 
whole  house  of  Cavendish ;  names,  among  which 
some  have  extended  your  fame  and  empire  in  arms, 
and  all  have  fought  the  battle  of  your  liberties  in 
flelds  not  less  glorious. — These,  and  many  more 
like  these,  grafting  publick  principles  on  private 
honour,  have  redeemed  tlie  present  age,  and  would 
have  adorned  the  most  splendid  period  in  youi 
history.  Where  could  any  man,  conscious  of  hia 
own  inability  to  act  alone,  and  willing  to  act  as  he 
ought  to  do,  have  ananged  himself  better  ?  If  any 
one  thinks  this  kind  of  society  to  be  taken  up  as 
the  best  method  of  gratifying  low,  personal  pnde, 
or  ambitious  interest,  he  is  mistaken  ;  and  he 
knows  nothing  of  tlie  world. 

Preferring  this  connexion,  I  do  not  mean  to 
detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  others.     There 
are  some  of  those,  whom  I  admire  at  sometliing 
of  a  greater  distance,  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
happiness  also  perfectly  to  agree,  in  almost  all  tbe 
particulars,  in  which  I  have  differed  with  some 
successive  administrations ;  and  they  are  such,  as 
it  never  can  be  reputable  to  any  government  to 
reckon  among  its  enemies.     I  hope  there  are  none 
of  you   corrupted    with    the  doctrine  taught  by 
wicked  men  for  the  worst  purposes,  and  reccivea 
by  the  malignant  credulity  of  envy  and  ignorance, 
which  is,  that  the  men  who  act  upon  the  publick 
stage  are  all  alike ;  all  equally  corrupt ;  all  in- 
fluenced by  no  other  views  than  the  sordid  lure  of 
salary  and  pension.     The  tiling  I  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  false.    Never  expecting  to  find  perfec- 
tion in  men,  and  not  looking  for  divine  attributes 
in  created  beings,  in  my  commerce  witJi  my  con- 
temporaries, I  have   found  much  human  virtue. 
I  have  seen  not  a  little  publick  spirit ;  a  real  sub- 
ordination of  interest  to  duty ;  and  a  decent  and 
regulated  sensibility  to  honest  fame  and  reputation. 
The  age  unquestionably  produces  (whether  in  t 
greater  or  less  number  tlian  former  limes,  I  know 
not)  daring  profligates,  and  insidious  hypocrites. 
What  then  ?  Am  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  whate\'cr 
good  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  because  of  the 
mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  be  in  it  ?    The 
smallness  of  the  quantity  in  currency  only  height- 
ens the  value. .  They  who  raise  suspicions  on  the 
good  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  ill  men,  are 
of  the  party  of  the  latter.     Tlie  common  cant  is 
no  justification  for  taking  this  party.     I  have  been 
deceived,  say  they,  by  Titius  and  M<Bx:ius  ;  I  have 
been  the  dupe  of  this  pretender  or  of  that  moun- 
tebank ;  and  I  can  trust  appearances  no  longer. 
But  my  credulity  and  want  of  discernment  cannot, 
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as  I  conceive,  amount  to  a  fair  presumption  against 
any  man's  integrity.  A  conscientious  person  would 
raUier  doubt  his  own  judgment,  than  condemn  his 
species.  He  would  say,  I  have  observed  without 
itteution,  or  judged  upon  erroneous  maxims ;  I 
trusted  to  profession,  wlien  I  ought  to  have  at- 
tended to  conduct.  Such  a  man  will  grow  wise, 
not  malignant,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
But  he  Uiat  accuses  all  mankind  of  corruption, 
Dught  to  remember  that  he  is  sure  to  convict  only 
3ne.  In  truth  I  should  much  rather  admit  tliose, 
ivhom  at  any  time  I  have  disrelished  the  most,  to 
t)e  patterns  of  perfection,  tlian  seek  a  consolation 
lo  my  own  unworthiness,  in  a  general  communion 
)f  depravity  with  all  about  me. 

That  this  ill-natured  doctrine  should  be  preached 
\}y  the  missionaries  of  a  court,  I  do  not  wonder.  It 
inswers  their  purpose.  But  that  it  should  he  heard 
imong  those  who  pretend  to  be  strong  assertors  of 
liberty,  is  not  only  surprising,  but  hardly  natural. 
Fhis  moral  levelling  is  a  servile  principle.  It  leads 
to  practical  passive  obedience  far  better  than  all 
the  doctrines  which  the  pliant  accommodation 
of  theology  to  power  has  ever  produced.  It  cuts 
up  by  the  roots,  not  only  all  idea  of  forcible 
resistance,  but  even  of  civil  opposition.  It  disposes 
men  to  an  abject  submission,  not  by  opinion, 
which  may  be  shaken  by  argument  or  altered  by 
passion,  but  by  the  strong  ties  of  publick  anil 
private  interest.  For  if  all  men  who  act  in  a 
publick  situation  are  equally  selfish,  corrupt,  and 
irenal,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  desiring  any 
lort  of  change,  which,  besides  the  evils  which 
must  attend  all  changes,  can  be  productive  of 
no  possible  advantage  ?  The  active  men  in  tl.e 
state  are  true  samples  of  the  mass.  If  they  are 
tiniversally  depraved,  the  commonwealth  itself 
is  not  sound.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  with 
talking  as  much  as  we  please  of  the  virtue  of 
middle  or  humble  life ;  that  is,  we  may  place 
jur  confidence  in  tlic  virtue  of  those  who  have 
lever  been  tried.  But  if  the  persons  who  are 
continually  emerging  out  of  that  sphere,  be  no 
tietler  than  those  whom  birth  lias  placed  above  it, 
ivhat  hopes  are  there  in  the  remainder  of  the  body, 
^hich  is  to  furnish  the  perpetual  succession  of  the 
Hate  ?  All  who  have  ever  written  on  government 
ire  unanimous,  that  among  a  people  generally 
X)rrupt,  liberty  cannot  long  exist.  And  indeed 
low  is  it  possible  ?  when  those  who  are  to  make  the 
aws,  to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to  obey  them,  are, 
>y  a  tacit  confederacy  of  manners,  indisposed  to 
he  spirit  of  all  generous  and  noble  institutions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  all  wish. 
But  I  am  sure,  that  the  only  means  of  checking  its 
>recipitate  degeneracy,  is  heartily  to  concur  with 
Wiatcvcr  is  the  best  in  our  time  ;  and  to  have  some 
nore  correct  standard  of  judging  what  that  best  is, 
han  tJie  transient  and  uncertain  favour  of  a  court. 
f  once  we  are  able  to  find,  and  can  prevail  on 
mrselves  to  strengthen,  an  union  of  such  men, 
vhatever  accidentally  becomes  indisposed  to  ill- 
ixerciscd  power,  even  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
luman  passions^  must  join  with  that  society,  and 


cannot  long  be  joined  without  in  some  degree 
assimilating  to  it.  Virtue  will  catch  as  well  as 
vice  by  contact ;  and  the  publick  stock  of  honest, 
manly  principle  will  daily  accumulate.  We  are  not 
too  nicely  to  scrutinize  motives  as  long  as  action  is 
irreproachable.  It  is  enough  (and  for  a  worthy 
man  perhaps  too  much)  to  deal  out  its  infamy  to 
convicted  guilt  and  declared  apostacy. 

This,  gentlemen,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
the  rule  of  my  conduct ;  and  I  mean  to  continue 
it,  as  long  as  such  a  body  as  I  have  described  can 
by  any  possibility  be  kept  together ;  for  I  should 
think  it  tlie  most  dreadful  of  all  offences,  not  only 
towards  the  present  generation,  but  to  all  the 
future,  if  I  were  to  do  any  thing  which  could  make 
the  minutest  breach  in  this  great  conservatory  of 
free  principles.  Those  who  perhaps  liave  the  same 
intentions,  but  are  separated  by  some  little  political 
animosities,  will  I  hope  discern  at  last,  how  little 
conducive  it  is  to  any  rational  purpose,  to  lower 
its  reputation .  For  my  part,  gentlemen ,  from  much 
experience,  from  no  little  thinking,  and  from  com- 
paring a  great  variety  of  things,  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded,  that  the  last  hopes  of  preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  or  of  re-uniting 
the  dissipated  members  of  the  English  race  upon 
a  common  plan  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  does 
entirely  depend  on  their  firm  and  lasting  union  ; 
and  above  all,  on  their  keeping  tliemselves  from 
that  despair,  which  is  so  very  apt  to  fall  on  those, 
whom  a  violence  of  character  and  a  mixture  of 
ambitious  views  do  not  support  through  a  long, 
painful,  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 

There  never,  gentlemen,  was  a  period  in  which 
the  stedfastness  of  some  men  has  been  put  to  so 
sore  a  trial.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for  well- 
formed  minds  to  abandon  their  interest ;  but  the 
separation  of  fame  and  virtue  is  a  harsh  divorce. 
Liberty  is  in  danger  of  being  made  unpopular  to 
Englishmen.  Contending  for  an  imaginary  power, 
we  begin  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and 
to  lose  the  relish  of  honest  equality.  Tlie  principles 
of  our  forefathers  become  suspected  to  us,  because 
we  see  them  animating  the  present  opposition  of 
our  children.  Tlie  faults  which  grow  out  of  the 
luxuriance  of  freedom  appear  much  more  shock- 
ing to  us  than  the  base  vices  which  are  generated 
from  the  rankness  of  servitude.  Accoitlingly  the 
least  resistance  to  power  appears  more  inexcusable 
in  our  eyes  than  the  greatest  abuses  of  authority. 
All  dread  of  a  standing  military  force  is  looked 
upon  as  a  superstitious  panick.  All  shame  of  calling 
in  foreigners  and  savages  in  a  civil  contest  is  worn 
off.  We  grow  indifferent  to  the  consequences  in- 
evitable to  ourselves  from  the  plan  of  ruling  half 
the  empire  by  a  mercenary  sword.  We  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  a  desire  of  domineering  over  our 
countrymen  is  love  to  our  country;  that  those 
who  hate  civil  war  abate  rebellion,  and  that  the 
amiable  and  conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  mode- 
ration, and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  those 
who  depend  on  this  kingdom,  are  a  sort  of  treason 
to  the  state. 

It   is  impossible  that  we  should  remain  long 
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in  a  situation,  which  breeds  such  notions  and 
dispositions,  without  some  great  alteration  in  the 
national  character.  Those  ingenuous  and  feeling 
minds  who  are  so  fortified  against  all  other  things, 
and  so  unarmed  to  whatever  approaches  in  the 
shape  of  disgrace,  finding  the^e  principles,  which 
they  considered  as  sure  means  of  honour,  to  be 
grown  into  disrepute,  will  retire  disheartened  and 
disgusted.  Those  of  a  more  robust  make,  the  bold, 
able,  ambitious  men,  who  pay  some  of  their  court  to 
power  through  the  people,  and  substitute  the  voice 
of  transient  opinion  in  the  place  of  true  glory,  will 
give  into  the  general  mode  ;  and  those  superiour 
understandings  which  ought  to  correct  vulgar 
prejudice,  will  confirm  and  aggravate  its  errours. 
Many  things  have  been  long  operating  towards 
a  gradual  change  in  our  principles.  But  tills 
American  war  has  done  more  in  a  very  few  years, 
than  all  the  other  causes  could  have  ejected  in  a 
century.  It  is  therefore  not  on  its  own  separate 
account,  but  because  of  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, that  I  consider  its  continuance,  or  its  end- 


ing in  any  way  but  tliat  of  an  honour 
liberal  accommodation,  as  tlie  greatest  ev 
can  befal  us.  For  tliat  reason  1  have  troi; 
with  this  long  letter.  For  that  reason 
you  iigain  and  again,  neitlier  to  be  pc 
shamed,  or  frighted  out  of  the  princi] 
have  hitherto  led  so  many  of  you  to  a 
war,  its  cause,  and  its  consequences.  L 
be  amongst  the  first  who  renounce  tlie  m 
our  forefathers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  faithful  humble  sc 

EDMUND  1 
Bcaconsfieldy 
Aprils,  1777. 

P.  S.  You  may  communicate  this  lette 
manner  you  think  proper  to  my  constitu( 
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TO  SAMUEL  SPAN,  Esq. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MERCHANTS  ADVENTURERS  OF  BRISTOL. 


Siu, 

I  AM  Iionoured  with  your  letter  of  the  13th, 
1  answer  to  mine,  which  accompanied  the 
-solutions  of  the  House  relative  to  the  trade  of 
reland. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  best 
spects  to  the  Society,  and  to  assure  them,  that  it 
asahog'ether  unnecessary  to  remind  me  of  the 
iterest  of  the  constituents.  I  have  never  regarded 
Dy  thing  else  since  I  had  a  seat  in  parliament. 
^avin^  frequently  and  maturely  considered  that 
•terest,  and  stated  it  to  myself  in  almost  every 

•  •  • 

Dint  of  view,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  under  the 
pwent  circumstances,  I  cannot  more  effectually 
ursue  it,  than  by  giving  all  the  support  in  my 
^wer  to  the  propositions  which  I  lately  trans- 
'itted  to  the  hall. 

The  fault  I  find  in  the  scheme  is, — that  it  falls 
rtremely  short  of  that  liberality  in  the  commer- 
*l  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  be 
lopted.  If  I  had  not  considered  the  present 
solutions  merely  as  preparatory  to  better  things, 
»<i  as  a  means  of  shewing,  experimentally,  that 
8tice  to  others  is  not  always  folly  to  ourselves, 
should  have  contented  myself  witli  receiving 
em  in  a  cold  and  silent  acquiescence.  Sepa- 
tely  considered,  they  are  matters  of  no  very 
eat  importance.  But  they  aim,  however  im- 
rfectly,  at  a  right  principle.  I  submit  to  the 
ttraint  to  appease  prejudice  :  I  accept  the  en- 
gement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  the  result  of  reason 
li  of  sound  policy. 

We  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  calamities 
ich  have  been  brought  upon  this  nation  by  an 
ttinate  adherence  to  narrow  and  restrictive 
lis  of  government.  I  confess  I  cannot  prevail 
myself  to  take  them  up,  precisely  at  a  time, 


when  the  most  decisive  experience  has  taught  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  lay  them  down.  The  proposi- 
tions in  question  did  not  originate  from  me,  or 
from  my  particular  friends.  But  when  things  are 
so  right  in  themselves,  I  hold  it  my  duty,  not  to 
enquire  from  what  hands  they  come.  I  opposed 
the  American  measures  upon  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  support  those  that  relate  to  Ire- 
land. I  was  convmced,  that  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  the  former, 
would  be  nifinitely  aggravated  by  the  rejection  of 
the  latter. 

Perhaps  gentlemen  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of 
the  situation  of  their  country,  and  what  its  exi- 
gences absolutely  require.  I  find  that  we  are  still 
disposed  to  talk  at  our  ease,  and  as  if  all  things 
were  to  be  regulated  by  our  good  pleasure.  I 
should  consider  it  as  a  fatal  symptom,  if,  in  our 
present  distressed  and  adverse  circumstances,  we 
should  persist  in  the  errours  which  are  natural 
only  to  prosperity.  One  cannot  indeed  sufficiently 
lament  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  delusion, 
by  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  we  have  thought 
fit  to  measure  our  necessities  by  our  inclinations. 
Moderation,  prudence,  and  equity,  are  far  more 
suitable  to  our  condition,  than  loftiness,  and 
confidence,  and  rigour.  We  are  threatened  by 
enemies  of  no  small  magnitude,  whom,  if  we  think 
fit,  we  may  despise,  as  we  have  despised  others  ; 
but  they  are  enemies  who  can  only  cease  to  be  truly 
formidable,  by  our  entertaining  a  due  respect  for 
their  power.  Our  danger  will  not  be  lessened  by 
our  shutting  our  eyes  to  it;  nor  will  our  force 
abroad  be  encreased  by  rendering  ourselves  feeble 
and  divided  at  home. 

There  is  a  dreadful  schism  in  the  British  nation. 
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Since  we  are  not  able  to  re-unite  the  empire,  it  is 
onr  business  to  give  all  possible  vigour  and  sound- 
ness to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  still  content  to 
be  governed  by  our  councils.  Sir,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  you,  that  our  measures  must  be  healing. 
Such  a  degree  of  strength  must  be  communicated 
to  all  the  members  of  the  state,  as  may  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  co-operate  in 
the  defence  of  the  whole.  Their  temper  too  must 
be  managed,  and  their  good  affections  cultivated. 
They  may  then  be  disposed  to  bear  the  load  with 
cheerfulness,  as  a  contribution  towards  what  may 
be  called  with  truth  and  propriety,  and  not  by  an 
empty  form  of  words,  a  common  cause.  Too  little 
dependence  cannot  be  had,  at  this  time  of  day,  on 
names  and  prejudices.  The  eyes  of  mankind  are 
opened ;  and  communities  must  be  held  together 
by  an  evident  and  solid  interest.  Grod  forbid,  that 
our  conduct  should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that 
Great  Britain  can,  in  no  instance  whatsoever,  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  rational  and  equitable  policy, 
but  by  coercion  and  force  of  arms  ! 
,  I  wish  you  to  recollect,  with  what  powers  of 
concession,  relative  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
legislation,  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  the 
united  colonies  have  sailed  from  Ens^land  within 
this  week.  Whether  these  powers  are  sufficient 
for  their  purposes,  it  is  not  now  my  business  to 
examine.  But  we  all  know,  that  our  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Ireland  are  trifling  and  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  concessions  to  the  Americans. 
At  such  a  juncture,  I  would  implore  every  man, 
who  retains  the  least  spark  of  regard  to  the  yet 
remaining  honour  and  security  of  this  country, 
not  to  compel  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  con- 
duct ;  or  by  passion  and  violence,  to  force  them 
to  seek,  in  the  territories  of  the  separation,  that 
freedom,  and  those  advantages,  which  they  are  not 
to  look  for  whilst  they  remain  under  the  wings  of 
their  ancient  government. 

After  all,  what  are  the  matters  we  dispute  with 
so  much  warmth  ?  Do  we  in  these  r*«olutions 
bestow  any  thing  upon  Ireland  ?  Not  ^shilling. 
We  only  consent  to  leave  to  them,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties  which 
God  has  given  to  them,  and  to  all  mankind.  Is 
Ireland  united  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  that  we  should  counteract 
the  bounty  of  Providence  in  her  favour  ?  And  in 
proportion  as  that  bounty  has  been  liberal,  that 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  an  evil,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  every  sort  of  corrective  ?  To  say  that 
Ireland  interferes  with  us,  and  therefore  must  be 
checked,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  mistaken  and 
a  very  dangerous  principle.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you 
in  my  last  letter,  that  Ireland  is  a  country,  in  the 
same  climate,  and  of  the  same  natural  qualities 
and  productions,  with  this ;  and  has  consequently 
no  other  means  of  growing  wealthy  in  herself, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  being  useful  to  us,  but  by 
doing  the  very  same  things  which  we  do,  for  the 
same  purposes.  I  hope  that  in  Great  Britain 
we  shall  always  pursue,  without  exception,  every 


means  of  prosperity ;  and  of  course,  that  Ireland 
will  interfere  with  us  in  something  or  other ;  for 
either,  in  order  to  limit  her,  we  must  restratM 
ourselves,  or  we  must  fall  into  that  shocking 
conclusion,  that  we  are  to  keep  our  yet  remaining 
dependency  under  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
restraint,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  oppression. 
Indeed,  Sir,  England  and  Ireland  may  flourish 
together.  The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both. 
Let  it  be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselves  too  little 
for  it. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  do 
not  pay  the  same  taxes,  and  therefore  ought  not  in 
equity  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  with  this.  I  had 
hopes,  that  the  unhappy  phantom  of  a  compulso"' 
equal  taxation  had  haunted  us  long  enougli. 
I  do  assure  you,  tliat  until  it  is  entirely  banished 
from  our  imaginations,  (where  alone  it  has,  or 
can  have,  any  existence?)  we  shall  never  cease  to  do 
ourselves  the  most  substantial  injuries.  To  that 
argument  of  equal  taxation,  I  can  only  say, — that 
Ireland  pays  as  many  taxes  as  those,  who  are  tlic 
best  judges  of  her  powers,  are  of  opinion  she  cai 
bear.  To  bear  more,  she  must  have  more  ability ; 
and,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  advantage  mus* 
precede  the  charge.  This  disposition  of  things 
being  the  law  of  God,  neither  you  nor  I  can  alter 
it.  So  that  if  you  will  have  more  help  from 
Ireland,  you  must  previously  supply  her  with  more 
means.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  if  men 
are  suffered  freely  to  cultivate  their  natural  advan- 
tages, a  virtual  equality  of  contribution  will  come 
in  its  own  time,  and  will  flow  by  an  easy  descent 
through  its  own  proper  and  natural  channels.  An 
attempt  to  disturb  that  course,  and  to  force  nature, 
will  only  bring  on  universal  discontent,  distress,  and 
confusion. 

You  tell  me,  Sir,  that  you  prefer  an  union  with 
Ireland  to  the  little  regulations  which  are  proposed 
in  parliament.  This  union  is  a  great  question  of 
state,  to  which,  when  it  comes  properly  before  roe 
in  my  parliamentary  capacity,  I  shall  give  an  honest 
and  unprejudiced  consideration.  However,  it  is 
a  settled  rule  with  me,  to  make  the  most  of  my 
actual  situation  ;  and  not  to  refuse  to  do  a  proper 
thing,  because  there  is  something  else  more  proper, 
which  I  am  not  able  to  do.  This  union  is  a  busi- 
ness of  difficulty ;  and,  on  the  principles  of  your 
letter,  a  business  impracticable.  Until  it  can  be 
matured  into  a  feasible  and  desirable  scheme,  I  wish 
to  have  as  close  an  union  of  interest  and  affectioD 
with  Ireland  as  I  can  have ;  and  that,  I  am  sure, 
is  a  far  better  thing  than  any  nominal  union  of 
government. 

France,  and  indeed  most  extensive  empires, 
which  by  various  designs  and  fortunes  have  grown 
into  one  great  mass,  contain  many  provinces  that 
are  very  different  from  each  other  in  privileges 
and  modes  of  government ;  and  they  raise  their 
supplies  in  different  ways ;  in  different  propor- 
tions ;  and  under  different  authorities ;  yet  none 
of  them  are  for  this  reason  curtailed  of  their  na- 
tural rights ;  but  they  carry  on  trade  and  manu- 
factures with  perfect  equality.     In  some  way  or 
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ther  the  true  balance  is  found  ;  and  all  of  them 
re  properly  poised  and  harmonized.  How  much 
ave  you  lost  by  the  participation  of  Scotland  in 
11  your  commerce  ?  The  external  trade  of  Eng- 
md  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  period  ; 
ad  I  believe  your  internal  (which  is  the  most  ad- 
intageous)  has  been  augmented  at  least  fourfold, 
uch  virtue  there  is  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  that 
3U  have  gjown  richer  even  by  the  partnership  of 
3verty. 

If  you  think,  that  this  participation  was  a  loss, 
)mmercially  considered,  but  that  it  has  been 
)mpensated  by  the  share  which  Scotland  has 
Jten  in  defraying  the  publick  charge — I  believe 
)u  have  not  very  carefully  looked  at  the  publick 
:counts.  Ireland,  Sir,  pays  a  great  deal  more 
lan  Scotland  ;  and  is  perhaps  as  much  and  as 
Fectually  united  to  England  as  Scotland  is.    But 

Scotland,  instead  of  paying  little,  had  paid 
>thing  at  all,  we  should  be  gainers,  not  losers,  by 
squiring  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  active, 
telligent  people,  towards  the  encrease  of  the 
»mmon  stock  ;  instead  of  our  being  employed  in 
atching  and  counteracting  them,  and  their  being 
nployed  in  watching  and  counteracting  us,  with 
le  peevish  and  churlish  jealousy  of  rivals  and 
lemics  on  both  sides. 

I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the  commercial  expenence 
'  the  merchants  of  Bristol  will  soon  disabuse  them 
'die  prejudice,  that  they  can  trade  no  longer,  if 
mntries  more  lightly  taxed  are  permitted  to  deal 

the  same  commodities  at  the  same  markets, 
ou  know  that,  in  fact,  you  trade  very  largely 
here  you  are  met  by  the  goods  of  all  nations. 
ou  even  pay  high  duties  on  the  import  of  your 
xxls,  and  afterwards  undersell  nations  less  taxed, 
.  their  own  markets ;  and  where  goods  of  the 
.me  kind  are  not  charged  at  all.  If  it  were 
herwise,  you  could  trade  very  little.  You  know, 
at  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is  not  a 
-eat  deal  inhanced  (except  to  the  domestick  con- 
mer)  by  any  taxes  paid  in  this  country.  This  I 
id^t  very  easily  prove. 

The  same  consideration  will  relieve  you  from 
e  apprehension  you  express  with  relation  to 
igars,  and  the  difference  of  the  duties  paid  here 
id  in  Ireland.  Those  duties  affect  the  interiour 
^nsumer  only ;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  relative 

the  interest  of  revenue  itself,  they  must  be  pro- 
)rtioned  to  his  ability  of  payments ;  but  in  all 
tses  in  which  sugar  can  be  an  object  of  commerce, 
id  therefore  (in  this  view)  of  rivalship,  you"  are 
nsible,  that  you  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  Ireland. 
I  to  your  apprehensions  concerning  the  more  ad- 
intageous  situation  of  Ireland,  for  some  branches 
*  commerce,  (for  it  is  so  but  for  some,)  I  trust  you 
ill  not  find  them  more  serious.  Milford  Haven, 
bich  u  at  your  door,  may  serve  to  shew  you, 
at  the  mere  advantage  of  ports  is  not  the  thing 
liich  shifts  the  seat  of  commerce  from  one  part 

the  world  to  the  other.  If  I  thought  you  in- 
bed  to  take  up  this  matter  on  local  considera- 
km,  I  should  state  to  you,  that  I  do  not  know 
y  part  of  the  kingdom  so  well  situated  for  an 
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advantageous  commerce  with  Ireland  as  Bristol ; 
and  that  none  would  be  so  likely  to  profit  of  its 
prosperity  as.  our  city.  But  your  profit  and  theirs 
must  concur.  Beggary  and  bankruptcy  are  not 
the  circumstances  which  invite  to  an  intercourse 
with  that  or  with  any  country ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  invariably  true,  that  the  superfluities 
of  a  rich  nation  furnish  a  better  object  of  trade 
than  the  necessities  of  a  poor  one.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  commercial  world  that  wealth  should 
be  found  every  where. 

The  true  ground  of  fear,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  : 
that  Ireland,  from  the  vitious  system  of  its  internal 
polity,  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  liberty  now  granted,  or  from  any 
thing  else.  But,  as  I  do  not  vote  advantages  in 
hopes  that  they  may  not  be  enjoyed,  I  will  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  this  consideration.  I  rather  wish, 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  may,  in  its  own 
wisdom,  remove  these  impediments,  and  put  their 
country  in  a  condition  to  avail  itself  of  its  natural 
advantages.  If  they  do  not,  the  fault  is  with 
them,  and  not  with  us. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter,  in  order  to  give' 
all  possible  satisfaction  to  my  constituents,  with 
regard  to  the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  affair.  It 
gave  me  inexpressible  concern  to  find,  that  my 
conduct  had  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  any  of 
them.  Next  to  my  honour  and  conscience,  I  have 
nothing  so  near  and  dear  to  me  as  their  approba- 
tion. However,  I  had  much  rather  run  the  risk 
of  displeasing  than  of  injuring  them;— if  I  am 
driven  to  make  such  an  option.  You  obligingly 
lament,  that  you  are  not  to  have  me  for  your  ad- 
vocate ;  but  if  I  had  been  capable  of  acting  as 
an  advocate  in  opposition  to  a  plan  so  perfectly 
consonant  to  my  known  principles,  and  to  the 
opinions  I  had  publickly  declared  on  an  hundred 
occasions,  I  should  only  disgrace  myself,  without 
supporting,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  or 
effect,  the  cause  you  wished  me  to  undertake.  I 
should  h"ve  lost  the  only  thing  which  can  make 
such  abilities  as  mine  of  any  use  to  the  world  now 
or  hereafter ;  I  mean  that  authority  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  opinion,  that  a  member  speaks  the 
language  of  truth  and  sincerity ;  and  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  take  up  or  lay  down  a  great  political 
system  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour ;  that  he 
is  in  parliament  to  support  his  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick good,  and  does  not  form  his  opinion  in  order 
to  get  into  parliament,  or  to  continue  in  it.  It  is 
in  a  great  measure  for  your  sake,  that  I  wish  to 
preserve  this  character.  Without  it,  I  am  sure,  I 
should  be  ill  able  to  discharge,  by  any  service,  the 
smallest  part  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  and  afiec- 
tion  which  I  owe  you  for  the  great  and  honourable 
trust  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  am,  with  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obe<lient. 
And  humble  servant, 

E.  B. 

Beaconsfield, 
2'dd  April,  1778. 
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Gentlemen, 

It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  concern  to  fipd, 
til  at  my  vote  on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
witli  your  approbation.  I  have  explained  at  large 
the  grounds  of  my  conduct  on  that  occasion  in 
letters  to  the  Merchants  Hall ;  but  my  very  sin- 
cere regard  and  esteem  for  you  will  not  permit 
me  to  let  the  matter  pass  without  an  explanation, 
ivhich  is  particular  to  yourselves,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

You  tell  me,  that  the  conduct  of  your  late  mem- 
ber is  not  much  wondered  at ;  but  you  seem  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  mine ;  and  you  lament, 
that  I  have  taken  so  decided  a  part  against  my 
constituents. 

This  is  rather  a  heavy  imputation.  Does  it  then 
really  appear  to  you,  that  the  propositions  to  which 
you  refer,  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  so  manifestly 
wrong,  and  so  certainly  injurious  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to 
yours,  that  no  man  could  think  of  proposing  or 
supporting  them,  except  from  resentment  to  you, 
or  from  some  other  oblique  motive  ?  If  you  sup- 
pose your  late  member,  or  if  you  suppose  me,  to 
act  upon  other  reasons  than  we  choose  to  avow,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  conduct  of  the  other 
members,  who  in  the  beginning  almost  unani- 
mously adopted  those  resolutions?  To  what  do 
you  attribute  the  strong  part  taken  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  along  with  the  ministers,  by  several  of 
their  most  declared  opponents  ?  This  does  not  in- 
dicate a  ministerial  job ;  a  party  design  ;  or  a 
provincial  or  local  purpose.  It  is  therefore  not  so 
absolutely  clear,  that  the  measure  is  wrong,  or 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  any 
place,  or  any  person. 

The  reason,  gentlemen,  for  taking  this  step,  at 
this  time,  is  but  too  obvious  and  too  urgent.  I 
cannot  imagine,  that  you  forget  the  great  war, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  so  little  success 
(and,  as  I  thought,  with  so  little  policy)  in  Ame- 
rica ;  or  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  other  great 
wars  which  are  impending.  Ireland  has  been  called 
upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  enemies  of  no  small 
power,  brought  upon  her  by  councils  in  which  she 
nas  had  no  share.  The  very  purpose  and  declared 
object  of  that  original  war,  which  has  brought 
other  wars  and  odier  enemies  on  Ireland,  was 
not  very  flattering  to  her  dignity,  her  interest, 
or  to  the  very  principle  of  her  liberty.      Yet  she 


submitted  patiently  to  the  evils  she  suffered  fron 
an  attempt  to  subdue  to  your  obedience,  coun- 
tries whose  very  commerce  was  not  open  to  her. 
America  was  to  be  conquered,  in  order  that  Ire- 
land should  not  trade  thither ;  whilst  the  miserable 
trade  which  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  to  otber 
places  has  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle. 
In  this  situation,  are  we  neither  to  suffer  her  to 
have  any  real  interest  in  our  quarrel,  or  to  be 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  any  future  means  of 
bearing  the  burthens  which  she  is  to  incur  in  de- 
fending herself  against  enemies  which  we  have 
brought  upon  her  ? 

I  cannot  set  my  face  against  such  arguments. 
Is  it  quite  fair  to  suppose,  that  I  have  no  other 
motive  for  yielding  to  them,  but  a  desire  of  acting 
against  my  constituents  ?  It  is  for  you,  and  for 
your  interest,  as  a  dear,  cherished,  and  respected 
part  of  a  valuable  whole,  that  I  have  taken  my  share 
in  this  question.  You  do  not,  you  cannot  suARbt 
by  it.  If  honesty  be  true  policy  with  regard  to  the 
transient  interest  of  individuals,  it  is  much  more 
certainly  so  with  regard  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  communities.  I  know,  that  it  is  but  too  na- 
tural for  us  to  see  our  own  certain  ruin  in  the 
possible  prosperity  of  other  people.  It  is  hard 
to  persuade  us,  that  every  thing  which  is  got  by 
another  is  not  taken  from  ourselves.  But  it  is  fit 
that  we  should  get  the  better  of  these  suggestions, 
which  come  from  what  is  not  the  best  and  soundest 
part  of  our  nature,  and  that  we  should  form  to 
ourselves  a  way  of  thinking,  more  rational,  more 
just,  and  more  religious.  Trade  is  not  a  limited 
thing;  as  if  the  objects  of  mutual  demand  and 
consumption  could  not  stretch  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  jealousies.  God  has  given  the  earth  to 
the  children  of  men,  and  he  has  undoubtedly,  in 
giving  it  to  them,  g:iven  them  what  is  abundantl]| 
sufficient  for  all  their  exigences ;  not  a  scanty, 
but  a  most  liberal,  provision  for  them  all.  The 
author  of  our  nature  has  written  it  strongly  in  thai 
nature,  and  has  promulgated  the  same  law  in  hu 
written  word,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  his 
labour ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man,  anc 
no  combination  of  men,  for  their  own  ideas  oi 
their  particular  profit,  can,  without  great  impiety 
undertake  to  say,  that  he  shall  not  do  so ;  tha* 
they  have  no  sort  of  right,  either  to  prevent  th< 
labour,  or  to  withhold  the  bread.  Ireland  having 
received  no  compensation,  directly  or  indirectly 
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r  any  restraints  on  tlieir  trade,  ought  not,  in  jus- 
ce  or  common  honesty,  to  be  made  subject  to 
ich  restraints.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the 
ght  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
iws  for  the  trade  of  Ireland.  I  only  speak  of 
hat  laws  it  is  right  for  parliament  to  make. 

It  is  nothing  to  an  oppressed  people,  to  say  that 
\  part  they  are  protected  at  our  charge.  The 
lilitary  force  which  shall  be  kept  up  in  order  to 
ramp  the  natural  faculties  of  a  people,  and  to 
revent  tlieir  arrival  to  their  utmost  prosperity,  is 
le  instrument  of  their  servitude,  not  the  means  of 
beir  protection.  To  protect  men,  is  to  forward, 
nd  not  to  restrain,  their  improvement.  Else, 
iiat  is  it  more,  than  to  avow  to  them,  and  to  the 
wld,  that  you  guard  them  from  others,  only  to 
lake  them  a  prey  to  yourself?  This  fundamental 
ature  of  protection  does  not  belong  to  free,  but 
)  all  governments ;  and  is  as  valid  in  Turkey  as 
1  Great  Britain.  No  government  ought  to  own 
liat  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  pros- 
erity  of  its  people,  or  that  there  is  such  a  prin- 
iple  involved  in  its  policy. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments,  (and 
lot  as  wanting  every  attention  to  my  constituents, 
rhich  affection  and  gratitude  could  inspire,)  I  vot- 
id  for  these  bills  which  give  you  so  much  trouble. 

▼oted  for  them,  not  as  doing  complete  justice 
0 Ireland,  but  as  being  something  less  unjust  than 
be  general  prohibition  which  has  hitherto  prevailed . 

hear  some  discourse,  as  if,  in  one  or  two  paltry 
loties  on  materials,  Ireland  had  a  preference ;  and 
hat  those,  who  set  themselves  against  this  act  of 
canty  justice,  assert  that  they  are  only  contend- 
Qg  for  an  equality.  What  equality?  Do  they 
Meet,  that  the  whole  woollen  manufacture  of 
reland,  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  of  any, 
nd  the  natural  staple  of  that  kingdom,  has  been 
1  a  manner  so  destroyed  by  restrictive  laws  of 
urs,  and  (at  our  persuasion,  and  on  our  promises) 
y  restrictive  laws  of  their  own,  that  m  a  few 
ears,  it  is  probable,  they  will  not  be  able  to  wear 
coat  of  their  own  fabrick  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  Do 
sntlemen  forget,  that  the  understoodf  faith,  upon 
hich  they  were  persuaded  to  such  an  unnatural 
!t,  has  not  been  kept ;  and  that  a  linen-manufac- 
ire  has  been  set  up,  and  highly  encouraged, 
jainst  them  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  Do  they  forget 
e  state  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  so  srreat 
I  article  of  consumption,  and  which  now  stands 

so  mischievous  a  position  with  regard  to  their 
venue,  their  manufacture,  and  their  agriculture  ? 
0  they  find  any  equality  in  all  this  ?  Yet  if  the 
atft  step  is  taken  towards  doing  them  common 
Btice  in  the  slightest  article  for  the  most  limited 
arkets,  a  cry  is  raised,  as  if  we  were  going  to  be 
ined  by  partiality  to  Ireland. 
Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  deficiency  in  these 


arguments  is  made  up  (not  by  you,  but  by  others) 
by  the  usual  resource  on  such  occasions,  the  confi- 
dence in  military  force,  and  superiour  power.  But 
that  ground  of  confidence,  which  at  no  time  was 
perfectly  just,  or  the  avowal  of  it  tolerably  decent, 
IS  at  this  time  very  unseasonable.  Late  experi- 
ence has  shewn,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  re- 
lied upon ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  present 
difficulties  have  arisen  from  putting  our  trust  in 
what  may  very  possibly  fail ;  and  if  it  should  fail, 
leaves  those  who  arc  hurt  by  such  a  reliance, 
without  pity.  Whereas  honesty  and  justice,  rea- 
son and  equity,  go  a  very  great  way  in  securing 
prosperity  to  Uiose  who  use  them  ;  and,  in  case  of 
failure,  secure  the  best  retreat,  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable consolations. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  should  consider 
those  as  rivals,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  fel- 
low labourers  in  a  common  cause.  Ireland  has 
never  made  a  single  step  in  its  process  towards 
prosperity,  by  which  you  have  not  had  a  share, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  share,  in  the  benefit. 
That  progress  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  her  own 
natural  advantages,  and  her  own  eflbrts,  which, 
after  a  long  time,  and  by  slow  degrees,  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  measure  over  the  mischievous  sys- 
tems which  have  been  adopted.  Far  enough  she 
is  still  from  having  arrived  even  at  an  ordinary 
state  of  perfection  ;  and  if  our  jealousies  were  to 
be  converted  into  politicks,  as  systematically  as 
some  would  have  them,  the  trade  of  Ireland  would 
vanish  out  of  the  system  of  commerce.  But  be- 
lieve me,  if  Ireland  is  beneficial  to  you,  it  is  so 
not  from  the  parts  in  which  it  is  restrained,  but 
from  those  in  which  it  is  left  free,  though  not  left 
unrivalled.  The  greater  its  freedom,  the  greater 
must  be  your  advantage.  If  you  should  lose  in 
one  way,  you  will  gain  in  twenty. 

Whilst  I  remain  under  this  unalterable  and 
powerful  conviction,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the 
decided  part  I  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do, 
when  I  see  my  way  clearly  before  me  ;  and  when 
I  know  that  I  am  not  misled  by  any  passion,  or 
any  personal  interest ;  as  in  this  case,  I  am  very 
sure,  I  am  not.  I  find  that  disagreeable  things 
are  circulated  among  my  constituents;  and  I 
wish  my  sentiments,  which  form  my  justification, 
may  be  equally  general  with  the  circulation  against 
me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
regard  and  esteem. 

Gentlemen, 


Your  most  obedient 


And  humble  servant. 


Westminster, 
May  2,  1778. 

I  send  tlie  bills. 


E.  B 


Q  2 


MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH, 


OM 


PRESENTING    TO    THE    HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 


(ON  THE  nth  FEBRUARY,  1780,) 


A  PLAN, 


FOR  THE  BETTER  SECURITY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT, 


AMD  nc 


ECONOMICAL  REFORMATION  OP  THE  CIVIL  AND  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  RISE,  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the 
house,  in  obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  requi- 
sition of  my  constituents,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in 
conformity  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
''  A  Plan  of  reform  in  the  constitution  of  several 
parts  of  the  public  economy." 

I  have  endeavoured,  that  this  plan  should  in- 
clude, in  its  execution,  a  considerable  reduction 
of  improper  expence ;  that  it  should  effect  a  con- 
version of  unprofitable  titles  into  a  productive 
estate ;  that  it  should  lead  to,  and  indeed  almost 
compel,  a  provident  administration  of  such  sums 
of  publick  money  as  must  remain  under  discre- 
tionary trusts ;  that  it  should  render  the  incurring 
debts  on  the  civil  establishment  (which  must  ulti- 
mately affect  national  strength  and  national  cre- 
dit) so  very  difficult,  as  to  become  next  to  im- 
practicable. 

But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me, 
what  I  bent  the  whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was 
the  reduction  of  that  corrupt  influence,  which  is 
itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all  prodigality,  and  of 
all  disorder ;  which  loads  us,  more  than  millions 
of  debt ;  which  takes  away  vigour  from  our  arms, 
wisdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of 
authority  and  credit  from  the  most  venerable  parts 
of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  I  assure  you,  very  solemnly,  and  with  a 
very- clear  conscience,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
has  led  me  to  such  an  undertaking,  but  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  house,  and  l£e  settled,  ha- 
bitual, systematick  affection  I  bear  to  the  cause 
and  to  the  principles  of  government. 

I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  my  attempt;  and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremour 


that  shakes  me  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  frame. 
I  feel  that  I  engage  in  a  business,  in  itself  moit 
ungracious,  totally  wide  of  the  course  of  prudent 
conduct ;  and,  I  really  think,  the  most  completely 
adverse  that  can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  tan 
and  temper  of  my  own  mind.  I  know,  that  all 
parsimony  is  of  a  quality  approaching  to  unkind- 
ness ;  and  that  (on  some  person  or  other)  every 
reform  must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment.  In- 
deed the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  restrictive 
virtues  are  at  a  market  almost  too  high  for  huma- 
nity. What  is  worse,  there  are  very  few  of  those 
virtues  which  are  not  capable  of  being  imitated, 
and  even  outdone,  in  many  of  their  most  striking 
effects,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malignity  and  enn 
will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and  finish  much 
more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchment,  than 
frugality  and  providence.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
wonder,  that  gentlemen  have  kept  away  from  such 
a  task,  as  well  from  good-nature  as  from  prudence. 
Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be  overborne  by 
legislative  reason ;  and  a  man  of  a  long-sighted 
and  a  strong-nerved  humanity  might  bring  himself, 
not  so  much  to  consider  from  whom  he  takes  a 
superfluous  enjoyment,  as  for  whom  in  the  end  be 
may  preserve  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  mea- 
sure to  humanity,  than  to  bring  it  to  any  agree- 
ment with  prudence.  I  do  not  mean  that  little, 
selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing,  which  sometimes  goes 
by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which  it  is  not  le- 
gitimate, and  to  which  it  is  a  disgrace  ; — I  mean 
even  that  publick  and  enlarged  prudence,  which, 
apprehensive  of  being  disabled  from  rendering  ac- 
ceptable services  to  the  world,  withholds  itself 
from  those  that  are  invidious.     Gentlemen  who 
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are,  with  me,  verging  towards  the  decline  of  life, 
and  are  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  kings  from 
kings  of  former  times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a 
reigning  prince; — they  who  are  more  provident 
of  the  future,  or  by  being  young  are  more  inte- 
rested in  it,  might  tremble  at  the  resentment  of 
the  successor ;  they  might  see  a  long,  dull,  dreary, 
unvaried  visto  of  despair  and  exclusion,  for  half  a 
century,  before  them.  This  is  no  pleasant  prospect 
at  the  outset  of  a  political  journey. 

Besides  this,  Sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made 
in  all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  innumerable  ;  and 
their  enmity  will  be  the  more  bitter,  and  the  more 
dangerous  too,  because  a  sense  of  dignity  will 
oblige  them  to  conceal  the  cause  of  their  resent- 
ment. Very  few  men  of  great  families,  and  ex- 
tensive connexions,  but  will  feel  the  smart  of  a 
cutting  reform,  in  some  close  relation,  some  bosom 
friend,  some  pleasant  acquaintance,  some  dear,  pro- 
tected dependent.  Emolument  is  taken  from  some ; 
patronage  from  others  ;  objects  of  pursuit  from  all. 
Men,  forced  into  an  involuntary  independence, 
will  abhor  the  authors  of  a  blessing  which  in  their 
eyes  has  so  very  near  a  resemblance  to  a  curse. 
When  officers  are  removed,  and  tlie  offices  remain, 
you  may  set  the  gratitude  of  some  against  the 
anger  of  others ;  you  may  oppose  the  friends  you 
oblige  against  the  enemies  you  provoke.  But  ser- 
vices of  the  present  sort  create  no  attachments. 
The  individual  good  felt  in  a  publick  benefit  is 
comparatively  so  small,  comes  round  through  such 
an  involved  labyrintii  of  intricate  and  tedious  re- 
volutions ;  whilst  a  present,  personal  detriment  is 
80  heavy  where  it  falU,  «)nd  so  instant  in  its  ope- 
ration, that  the  cold  commendation  of  a  publick 
advantage  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match 
for  the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss :  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  when  many  people 
have  an  interest  in  railing,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  bring  a  considerable  degree  of  unpopularity 
upon  any  measure.  So  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  reformation  will  operate  against  the  re- 
formers ;  and  revenge  (as  against  them  at  the  least) 
will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corruption. 

This,  Sir,  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  the 
plan  has  complete  success.  But  how  stands  the 
matter  in  the  mere  attempt  ?  Nothing,  you  know, 
it  more  common  than  for  men  to  wish,  and  call 
loudly  too  for  a  reformation,  who,  when  it  arrives, 
do  by  no  means  like  the  severity  of  its  aspect. 
Reformation  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  must 
be  put  at  some  distance  in  order  to  please.  Its 
greatest  favourers  love  it  better  in  the  abstract  than 
in  the  substance.  When  any  old  prejudice  of  their 
own,  or  any  interest  that  they  value,  is  touched, 
they  become  scrupulous,  they  become  captious, 
and  every  man  has  his  separate  exception.  Some 
pluck  out  the  black  hairs,  some  the  grey;  one 
point  must  be  given  up  to  one;  another  point 
must  be  yielded  to  another ;  nothing  is  suffered 
to  prevail  upon  its  own  principle;  the  whole  is 
80  frittered  down,  and  disjointed,  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  original  scheme  remains !  Thus, 
between   tlie  resistance  of  power,  and  tlie  un- 


systematical  process  of  popularity,  the  undertaker 
and  the  undertaking  are  both  exposed,  and  the 
poor  reformer  is  hissed  off  the  stage  both  by 
friends  and  foes. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  the  apology  for  my  under- 
taking (an  apology,  which,  though  long,  is  no 
longer  than  necessary)  is  not  grounded  on  my 
want  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the  difficult  and  invi- 
dious nature  of  the  task  I  undertake.  I  risk  odium 
if  I  succeed,  and  contempt  if  I  fail.  My  excuse 
must  rest  in  my  own  and  your  conviction  of  the  ab- 
solute, urgent  necessity  there  is,  that  something  of 
the  kind  should  be  done.  If  there  is  any  sacrifice 
to  be  made,  either  of  estimation  or  of  fortune,  the 
smallest  is  the  best.  Commanders  in  chief  are  not 
to  be  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  tnat  the  attempt  should  be  made.  It  is 
necessary  from  our  own  political  circumstances ; 
it  is  necessary  from  the  operations  of  the  enemy ; 
it  is  necessary  from  the  demands  of  the  people, 
whose  desires,  when  they  do  not  militate  with  the 
stable  and  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  reason,  (rules 
which  are  above  us  and  above  them,)  ought  to  be 
as  a  law  to  a  house  of  commons. 

As  to  our  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  to  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  of  them  by  the  strength 
of  any  colouring  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  I 
observe,  and  observe  with  pleasure,  that  our  affairs 
rather  wear  a  more  promising  aspect  than  they 
did  on  the  opening  of  this  session.  We  have  had 
some  leading  successes.  But  those  who  rate  them 
at  the  highest  (higher  a  great  deal  indeed  than  I 
dare  to  do)  are  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  ground 
of  such  advantages,  we  cannot  at  this  time  hope 
to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  not  be 
ruinous  and  completely  disgraceful.  In  such  an 
anxious  state  of  things,  if  dawnings  of  success  serve 
to  animate  our  diligence,  they  are  good  ;  if  they 
tend  to  encrcase  our  presumption,  they  are  worse 
than  defeats.  The  state  of  our  affairs  shall  then 
be  as  promising  as  any  one  may  choose  to  conceive 
it:  it  is,  however,  but  promising.  We  must  recol- 
lect, that,  with  but  half  of  our  natural  strength, 
we  are  at  war  against  confederated  powers,  who 
have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin  ;  we  must  re- 
collect, that,  whilst  we  are  left  naked  on  one  side, 
our  other  flank  is  uncovered  by  any  alliance  ;  that, 
whilst  we  are  weighing  and  balancing  our  successes 
against  our  losses,  we  are  accumulating  debt  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  fourteen  millions  in  the  year. 
That  loss  is  certain. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  our  successes  are 
as  brilliant  as  any  one  chooses  to  make  them ;  our 
resources  too  may,  for  me,  be  as  unfathomable  as 
they  are  represented.  Indeed,  they  are  just  what- 
ever the  people  possess,  and  will  submit  to  pay. 
Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any  projector  can 
contrive  new  impositions ;  any  bungler  can  add  to 
the  old.  But  is  it  altogether  wise  to  have  no  other 
bounds  to  your  impositions,  than  the  patience  of 
those  who  are  to  bear,  them  ? 

All  I  claim  upon  the  subject  of  your  resources 
is  this,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encreased  by 
wasting  them.— I  think  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
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assume,  that  a  system  of  frugality  will  not  lessen 
your  riches,  whatever  they  may  be ;— I  believe  it 
will  not  be  hotly  disputed,  that  those  resources 
which  lie  heavy  on  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be 
objects  of  preference ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
the  very  first  choice ,  to  an  honest  representative 
of  the  people. 

This  is  all.  Sir,  that  I  shall  say  upon  our  circum- 
stances and  our  resources ;  I  mean  to  say  a  little 
more  on  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  because  this 
matter  seems  to  me  very  natural  in  our  present 
deliberation.  When  I  look  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  1  cannot  help  recollecting  whatPyrrhus 
said  on  reconnoitring  the  Roman  camp,  '^  These 
''  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in  their  dis- 
"  cipline."  When  I  look,  as  I  have  pretty  care- 
fiilly  looked,  into  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
king,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  see  nothing  of  the 
character  and  genius  of  arbitrary  finance ;  none 
of  the  bold  frauds  of  bankrupt  power;  none  of 
the  wild  struggles,  and  plunges,  of  despotism  in 
distress ; — no  lopping  on  from  the  capital  of  debt ; 
— no  suspension  of  interest ; — no  robbery  under 
tiie  name  of  loan  ; — no  raising  the  value,  no  de- 
basing the  substance,  of  the  coin.  I  see  neither 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  nor  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
On  the  contrary,  I  behold  with  astonishment,  rising 
before  me,  by  the  very  hands  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and  confusion,  a 
regular,  methodical  system  of  publick  credit:  I 
behold  a  fabrick  laid  on  the  natural  and  solid 
foundations  of  trust  and  confidence  among  men ; 
and  rising,  by  fair  gpradations,  order  over  order, 
according  to  the  just  rules  of  symmetry  and  art. 
What  a  reverse  of  things!  Principle,  method, 
regularity,  economy,  frugality,  justice  to  indi- 
viduals, and  care  of  the  people,  are  the  resources 
with  which  France  makes  war  upon  Great  Britain. 
Grod  avert  the  omen  !  But  if  we  should  see  any 
genius  in  war  and  politicks  arise  in  France  to 
second  what  is  done  in  the  bureau  !  — I  turn  my 
eyes  from  the  consequences. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,  last  year, 
treated  all  tliis  with  contempt.  He  never  could 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  French  minister  of 
finance  coula  go  through  that  year  with  a  loan  of 
but  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  fund  that  loan  without 
any  tax.  The  second  year,  however,  opens  the 
very  same  scene.  A  small  loan,  a  loan  of  no  more 
than  two  millions  ^\t  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
is  to  carry  our  enemies  through  the  service  of  this 
year  also.  No  tax  is  raised  to  fund  that  debt ;  no 
tax  is  raised  for  the  current  services.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  tliere  is  no  anticipation  whatsoever. 
•  Compensations  are  correctly  made.  Old  debts 
continue  to  be  sunk  as  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace.  Even  payments,  which  tlieir  treasury  had 
been  authorizea  to  spend  during  the  time  of  war, 
are  not  suspended. 

A  general  reform,  executed  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  revenue,  creates  an  annual  income 

•  Thiff  tenn  comprehends  Tarioas  retributions  made  to  persons 
^      are  taken  away,  or  who,  in  any  other  way,  taOtr  by 


of  more  than  half  a  million,  whilst  it  facilitates  and 
simplifies  all  the  functions  of  administration.  The 
king's  household^-^dX  the  remotest  avenues  to 
which  all  reformation  has  been  hitherto  stopped, 
that  household,  which  has  been  the  strong  hold  of 
prodigality,  the  virgin  fortress  which  was  never 
before  attacked**has  been  not  only  not  defended, 
but  it  has,  even  in  the  forms,  been  surrendered 
by  the  king  to  the  economy  of  his  minister.  No 
capitulation  ;  no  reserve.  Economy  has  entered 
in  triumph  into  the  publick  splendour  of  the 
monarch,  into  his  private  amusements,  into  the 
appointments  of  his  nearest  and  highest  relations. 
Economy  and  publick  spirit  have  made  a  bene- 
ficent and  an  honest  spoil ;  they  have  plundered 
from  extravagance  and  luxurvy  for  the  use  of  sub- 
stantial service,  a  revenue  of  near  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  reform  of  the  finances, 
joined  to  this  reform  of  tlie  court,  gives  to  the 
publick  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  and 
upwards. 

The  minister  who  does  these  things  is  a  gnreat 
man — But  the  king  who  desires  that  they  should 
be  done  is  a  far  greater.  We  must  do  justice  to 
our  enemies — ^These  are  Uie  acts  of  a  patriot  king. 
1  am  not  in  dread  of  the  vast  armies  of  France: 
1  am  not  in  dread  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  its  brave 
and  numerous  nobility :  I  am  not  alarmed  even 
at  tlie  great  navy  which  has  been  so  miraculously 
created.  All  these  things  Louis  the  Fourteentfi 
had  before.  With  all  these  things,  the  French 
monarchy  has  more  than  once  fallen  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  publick  faith  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  want  of  publick  credit  which  disabled 
France  from  recovering  after  her  defeats,  or  re- 
covering even  from  her  victories  and  triumphs. 
It  was  a  prodigal  court,  it  was  an  ill-ordered  revet 
nue,  that  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  her  great- 
ness. Credit  cannot  exist  under  the  arm  of 
necessity.  Necessity  strikes  at  credit,  I  allow, 
with  a  heavier  and  quicker  blow  under  an  arbitrary 
monarchy,  than  under  a  limited  and  balanced 
government:  but  still  necessity  and  credit  are 
natural  enemies,  and  cannot  be  long  reconciled  in 
any  situation.  From  necessity  and  corruption,  t 
free  state  may  lose  the  spirit  of  that  complex  con- 
stitution which  is  the  foundation  of  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  being  sure,  that 
a  monarchy,  when  once  it  is  properly  regulated, 
may  not  for  a  long  time  furnish  a  foundation  for 
credit  upon  the  solidity  of  its  maxims,  though  it 
affords  no  ground  of  trust  in  its  institutions.  I  am 
afraid  I  see  in  England,  and  in  France,  something 
like  a  beginning  of  both  these  tilings.  I  wish  1 
may  be  found  in  a  mistake. 

This  very  short  and  very  imperfect  state  of  what 
is  now  going  on  in  France  (the  last  cirt^umstances 
of  which  I  received  in  about  eight  days  after  the 
registry  of  the  edict  f)  I  do  not.  Sir,  lay  before  yoo 
for  any  invidious  purpose.  It  is  in  order  to  excite 
in  us  the  spirit  of  a  noble  emulation.  ~  Let  the 
nations  make  war  upon  each  other  (since  we  must 


the  new  arrangements  that  are  made. 
29th  January,  1780. 


t  Edict,  registered 
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make  war)  not  with  a  low  and  vul^r  malignitv, 
but  by  a  competition  of  virtues.  This  is  the  only 
way  by  which  both  parties  can  gain  by  war.  The 
French  have  imitated  us ;  let  us,  through  them, 
imitate  ourselves;  ourselves  in  our  better  and 
happier  days.  If  publick  frugality,  under  whatever 
men,  or  m  whatever  mode  of  government,  is 
national  strength,  it  is  a  strength  which  our  ene- 
mies are  in  possession  of  before  us. 

Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  state  and  the 
result  of  the  French  economy  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  are  even  now  lightly  treated  by  some, 
who  ought  never  to  speak  but  from  information. 
Pains  have  not  been  spared  to  represent  them  as 
impositions  on  the  publick.  Let  me  tell  you.  Sir, 
that  the  creation  of  a  navy,  and  a  two  years*  war 
without  taxing,  are  a  very  singular  species  of  im- 
posture. But  be  it  so.  For  what  end  does  Neckar 
carry  on  this  delusion  ?  Is  it  to  lower  the  estima- 
tion of  the  crown  he  serves,  and  to  render  his 
own  administration  contemptible  ?  No  !  No !  He 
is  conscious  that  the  sense  of  mankind  is  so  clear 
and  decided  in  favour  of  economy,  and  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  its  resources,  that  he  turns 
himself  to  every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice  to 
obtain  tlie  mere  reputation  of  it.  Men  do  not 
affect  a  conduct  that  tends  to  their  discredit.  Let 
lis,  then,  get  the  better  of  Monsieur  Neckar  in  his 
own  way — Let  us  do  in  reality  what  he  does  only 
in  pretence — Let  us  turn  his  French  tinsel  into 
English  gold.  Is  then  the  mere  opinion  and  ap- 
pearance of  frugality  and  good  management  of 
sach  use  to  France,  and  is  the  substance  to  be  so 
mischievous  to  England  ?  Is  the  very  constitution 
of  nature  so  altered  by  a  sea  of  twenty  miles,  that 
economy  should  give  power  on  the  continent,  and 
that  profusion  should  give  it  here  ?  For  God's  sake 
let  not  this  be  the  only  fashion  of  France  which 
we  refuse  to  copy. 

To  the  last  kind  of  necessity,  the  desires  of  the 
people,  I  have  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  The 
ministers  seem  to  contest  this  point ;  and  affect  to 
doubt  whether  the  people  do  really  desire  a  plan 
of  economy  in  the  civil  government.  Sir,  this  is 
too  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  tliat  they  should 
not  desire  it.  It  is  impossible  that  a  prodigality, 
which  draws  its  resources  from  their  indigence, 
should  be  pleasing  to  them.  Little  factions  of  pen- 
sioners, and  their  dependents,  may  talk  another 
language.  But  the  voice  of  nature  is  against  them ; 
and  it  will  be  heard.  The  people  of  England  will 
not,  they  cannot  take  it  kindly,  that  representa- 
tives should  refuse  to  their  constituents,  what  an 
absolute  sovereign  voluntarily  offers  to  his  subjects. 
The  expression  of  the  petitions  is,  that "  before  any 
"  new  burthens  are  laid  upon  this  country  y  ef- 
'*  fectual  measures  be  taken  by  this  house,  to  en- 
"  quire  into,  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the 
**  expenditure  0/ publick  money,** 

This  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband,  as  a  wild,  factious  language.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  tliat  the  people  in  their  address  to 
us,  use  almost  word  for  word  the  same  terms  as 
the  king  of  France  uses  in  addressing  himself  to 


his  people ;  and  i{  differs  only,  as  it  falls  short  of 
the  French  king's  idea  of  what  is  due  to  his  sub- 
jects. •*  To  convince,"  says  he,  **  our  faithful 
"  subjects  of  the  desire  we  entertain  not  to  recur 
*'  to  new  impositions,  until  we  have  first  exhausted 
"  all  the  resources  which  order  and  economy  can 
*'  possibly  supply,"  &c.  &c. 

These  desires  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
come  far  short  of  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the 
king  of  France,  are  moderate  indeed.  They  only 
contend  that  we  should  interweave  some  economy 
with  the  taxes  with  which  we  have  chosen  to  begin 
the  war.  They  request  not  that  you  should  rely 
upon  economy  exclusively,  but  tliat  you  shoulcl 
give  it  rank  and  precedence,  in  the  order  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  this  single  session. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  desires  of  our 
constituents,  desires  which  are  at  once  so  natural, 
and  so  very  miich  tempered  and  subdued,  should 
have  no  weight  witli  a  house  of  commons,  which 
has  its  eye  elsewhere ;  1  would  turn  my  eyes  to 
the  very  quarter  to  which  theirs  are  directed.  I 
would  reason  Ums  matter  with  the  house,  on  the 
mere  policy  of  the  question  ;  and  I  would  under- 
take to  prove,  that  an  early  dereliction  of  abuse 
is  the  direct  interest  of  government ;  of  govern- 
ment taken  abstractedly  from  its  duties,  and  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  system  intending  its  own 
conservation. 

If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion,  wliich, 
above  all  the  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  government 
from  an  administration  weak  and  improvident,  it 
is  this ; — "  well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner 
of  yielding  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep." — 
There  have  been.  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who 
choose  to  chicane  with  their  situation,  rather  than 
be  instructed  by  it.  Those  gentlemen  argue  against 
every  desire  of  reformation,  upon  the  principles  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
justify  their  adherence  to  a  pernicious  system,  that 
it  is  not  of  their  contrivance ;  that  it  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  absurdity,  derived  to  them  from  their 
ancestors ;  that  tliey  can  make  out  a  long  and  un- 
broken pedigree  of  mismanagers  that  have  gone 
before  tliem.  They  are  proud  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  house ;  and  they  defend  their  errours,  as  if 
they  were  defending  their  inheritance :  afraid  of 
derogating  from  their  nobility;  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing a  sort  of  blot  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they 
think  would  degrade  them  for  ever. 

It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  the 
First  defended  himself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart 
who  went  before  him,  and  of  all  the  Tudors ;  his 
partisans  might  have  gone  to  the  Plantagenets. — 
They  might  have  found  bad  examples  enough, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  could  have  shewn 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent.  But  there  is  a 
time,  when  men  will  not  suffer  bad  things  because 
their  ancestora  have  suffered  worse.  There  is  a 
time,  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abuse 
will  neither  draw  reverence,  nor  obtain  protection. 
If  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband  pleads  *'  not 
guilty"  to  the  charges  brought  against  the 
present  system  of  publick  economy,  it  is  not 
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poflsible  to  give  a  fair  verdict  by  which  he  will  not 
stand  acquitted.  But  pleading  is  not  our  present 
business.  His  plea  or  his  traverse  may  be  allowed 
as  an  answer  to  a  charge,  when  a  charge  is  made. 
But  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  to  obstruct 
reformation,  then  the  faults  of  his  office  instantly 
become  his  own.  Instead  of  a  publick  officer  in 
an  abusive  department,  whose  province  is  an  object 
to  be  regulated,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to 
be  punished.  I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to  admi- 
nistration, to  consider  the  wisdom  of  a  timely 
reform.  Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrange- 
ments with  a  friend  in  power ;  late  reformations 
are  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early 
reformations  are  made  in  cool  blood ;  late  refor- 
mations are  made  under  a  state  of  inflammation. 
In  that  state  of  things  the  people  behold  in  go- 
vernment nothing  that  is  respectable.  Tliey  see 
the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else — Tliey 
fall  into  the  temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked 
at  tlie  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame  ;  they  never 
attempt  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  go  to  work 
by  the  shortest  way — They  abate  tiie  nuisance, 
they  pull  down  the  house. 

This  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true 
interest  of  government.  But  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  government  that  reformation  should  be  early, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be 
temperate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a  temperate 
reform  is  permanent;  and  because  it  has  a  principle 
of  growth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right 
to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is 
right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  done. — ^Then  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  proceed 
with  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reformations, 
in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  considerate,  call 
making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude, 
so  harsh,  so  indigested  ;  mixed  with  so  much 
imprudence,  and  so  much  injustice ;  so  contrary  to 
the  whole  course  of  human  nature,  and  human 
institutions,  that  the  very  people  who  are  most 
eager  for  it  are  among  the  nrst  to  grow  disgusted 
at  what  they  have  done.  Then  some  part  of  tiie 
abdicated  grievance  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in 
order  to  become  a  corrective  of  the  correction. 
Then  the  abuse  assumes  all  the  credit  and  popu- 
larity of  a  reform.  The  very  idea  of  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness in  politicks  falls  into  disrepute,  and 
is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  inexperienced 
men  ;  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not 
by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the 
unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies.  A 
great  part,  therefore,  of  my  idea  of  reform  is 
meant  to  operate  gradually;  some  benefits  will 
come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period. 
We  must  no  more  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  par- 
simony, than  by  intemperate  acquisition. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  when  we  have 
the  desires  of  the  people  before  us,  to  pursue  tliem, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  literal  obedience,  which  may 
militate  with  their  very  principle,  much  less  to  treat 
them  with  a  peevish  and  contentious  litigation,  as 
•  Tbomat  Gilbert,  Esq.  member  for  Litchfield. 


if  we  were  adverse  parties  in  a  suit.  It  would, 
Sir,  be  most  dishonourable  for  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  to  take  advantage  ci 
any  inartificial  expression  of  the  people's  wishes, 
in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  of  what  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect.  We  are  unda 
infinite  obligations  to  our  constituents,  who  have 
raised  us  to  so  distinguished  a  trust,  and  have 
imparted  such  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  common 
characters.  We  ought  to  walk  before  them  with 
purity,  plainness,  and  integrity  of  heart ;  with 
filial  love,  and  not  with  slavish  fear,  which  is  always 
a  low  and  tricking  thing.  For  my  own  part,  m 
what  I  have  meditated  upon  that  subject,  I  cannot 
indeed  take  upon  me  to  say  I  have  the  hononr 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  people.  The  truth  is, 
/  met  it  on  the  way,  while  I  was  pursuing  their 
interest  according  to  my  own  ideas.  I  am  happy 
beyond  expression  to  find  that  my  intentions  have 
so  far  coincided  with  theirs,  that  I  have  not  had 
cause  to  be  in  the  least  scrupulous  to  sign  their 
petition,  conceiving  it  to  express  my  own  opinions, 
as  nearly  as  general  terms  can  express  the  object 
of  particular  arrangements. 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  fair  mediator 
between  government  and  the  people,  endeavouring 
to  form  a  plan  which  should  have  both  an  early 
and  a  temperate  operation.  I  mean,  that  it  should 
be  substantia] ;  that  it  should  be  systematick.  That 
it  should  rather  strike  at  the  first  cause  of  prodi- 
gality and  corrupt  influence,  than  attempt  to  follov 
Qiem  in  all  their  efiects. 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects  (the 
proposal  of  something  substantial)  that  I  found 
myself  obliged,  at  the  outset,  to  reject  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  an  honourable  and  *  attentive  member  of 
parliament,  with  very  good  intentions  on  his  part, 
about  a  year  or  two  ago.  Sir,  the  plan  I  speak  of 
was  the  tax  of  25/?er  cent,  moved  upon  places  and 
pensions  during  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war. — Nothing,  Sir,  could  have  met  my  ideas  more 
than  such  a  tax  if  it  was  considered  as  a  practical 
satire  on  that  war,  and  as  a  penalty  upon  those  who 
led  us  into  it ;  but  in  any  otlier  view  it  appeared  to 
me  very  liable  to  objections.  I  considered  the 
scheme  as  neither  substantial,  nor  permanent,  nor 
systematical,  nor  likely  to  be  a  corrective  of  evil  m- 
fluence.  I  have  always  thought  emplo3rmentsa  very 
proper  subject  of  regulation,  but  a  very  ill-chosen 
subject  for  a  tax.  An  equal  tax  upon  property  i> 
reasonable ;  because  the  object  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity throughout.  The  s|)ecies  is  the  same,  it  diffen 
only  in  its  quantity :  but  a  tax  upon  salaries  i» 
totally  of  a  different  nature ;  there  can  be  no 
equality,  and  consequently  no  justice,  in  taxing 
them  by  the  hundred  in  the  gross. 

We  have.  Sir,  on  our  establishment,  several 
offices  which  perform  real  service — We  have  also 
places  that  provide  large  rewards  for  no  service  at 
all.  We  have  stations  which  are  made  for  the 
publick  decorum ;  made  for  preserving  the  grace 
and  majesty  of  a  great  people — We  have  likewise 
expensive  formalities,  which  tend  rather  to  the 
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sgrace  than  the  ornament  of  the  state  and  the 
lurt.  This,  Sir,  is  the  real  condition  of  our  estab- 
ihments.  To  fall  with  the  same  severity  on 
>jects  so  perfectly  dissimilar,  is  the  very  reverse 
'  a  reformation.  I  mean  a  reformation  framed, 
( all  serious  things  ought  to  be,  in  number,  weight, 
id  measure. — Suppose,  for  instance,  that  two  men 
jceive  a  salary  of  800/.  a  year  each. — In  the 
£ce  of  one  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  done ;  in 
le  other,  the  occupier  is  oppressed  by  its  duties. — 
trike  off  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  these  two 
Bices,  you  take  from  one  man  200/.  which  in 
istice  he  ou^rht  to  have,  and  you  give  in  effect  to 
le  other  600/.  which  he  ought  not  to  receive, 
he  pub  lick  robs  the  former,  and  the  latter  robs 
le  publick  ;  and  this  mode  of  mutual  robbery  is 
)e  only  way  in  which  the  office  and  the  publick 
an  make  up  their  accounts. 

But  the  balance,  in  settling  the  account  of  this 
oable  injustice,  is  much  against  the  state.  The 
esult  is  short.  You  purchase  a  saving  of  two 
lundred  pounds,  by  a  profusion  of  six.  Besides, 
>ir,  whilst  you  leave  a  supply  of  unsecured  money 
lehind,  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  ministers,  they 
nake  up  the  tax  to  sucli  places  as  they  wish  to 
avour,  or  in  such  new  places  as  they  may  choose 
JO  create.  Thus  the  civil  list  becomes  oppressed 
I'tth  debt ;  and  the  publick  is  obliged  to  repay, 
tod  to  repay  with  a  heavy  interest,  what  it  has 
^en  by  an  injudicious  tax.  Such  has  been  the 
iflfect  of  the  taxes  hitherto  laid  on  pensions  and 
employments,  and  it  is  no  encouragement  to  recur 
igain  to  the  same  expedient. 

In  effect,  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to 
Produce,  but  to  prevent,  reformation.  It  holds  out 
I  shadow  of  present  gain  to  a  greedy  and  necessi- 
ous  publick,  to  divert  their  attention  from  those 
ibuses,  which  in  reality  are  the  gi*eat  causes  of 
heir  wants.  It  is  a  composition  to  stay  enquiry ; 
t  is  a  fine  paid  by  mismanagement,  for  the  renewal 
»f  its  lease.  What  is  worse,  it  is  a  fine  paid  by 
ndustry  and  merit,  for  an  indemnity  to  the  idle 
ind  the  worthless.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  upon 
his  topick,  because  (whatever  may  be  given  out 
0  the  contrary)  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  in 
he  blue  riband  perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  these 
tentiments. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  am 
o  sensible,  tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  try  every  thing 
vhich  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  nation, 
hat  I  do  not  attempt  wholly  to  reprobate  the  idea 
fven  of  a  tax.  Whenever,  Sir,  the  incumbrance 
»r  useless  office  (which  lies  no  less  a  dead  weight 
ipon  the  service  of  the  state,  than  upon  its  revenues) 
hall  be  removed ; — when  the  remaining  offices 
hall  be  classed  according  to  the  just  proportion 
>f  their  rewards  and  services,  so  as  to  admit  the 
^plication  of  an  equal  rule  to  their  taxation ; 
mn  the  discretionary  power  over  the  civil  list 
vAk  shall  be  so  regulated,  tliat  a  minister  shall  no 
soger  have  the  means  of  repaying  with  a  private, 
'bat  is  taken  by  a  publick,  hand — if  afler  all  these 
feliminary  regulations,  it  should  be  thought  that 
Ux  on  places  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  publick 


attention,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  lend  my  hand  to 
a  reduction  of  their  emoluments. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  not  so  much  absolutely  re- 
jected, as  postponed,  the  plan  of  a  taxation  of 
office, — my  next  business  was  to  find  something 
which  might  be  really  substantial  and  effectual.  I 
am  quite  clear,  that  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  very 
origin  and  first  ruling  cause  of  grievances,  we  do 
nothing.  What  does  it  signify  to  turn  abuses  out 
of  one  door,  if  we  are  to  let  them  in  at  another  ? 
What  does  it  signify  to  promote  economy  upon 
a  measure,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  subverted  in  the 
principle  ?  Our  ministers  are  far  from  being  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  present  ill  order  which  prevails. 
Whilst  institutions  directly  repugnant  to  good 
management  are  suffered  to  remain,  no  effectual 
or  lasting  reform  can  be  introduced. 

I  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  as  soon  as  I 
conceived  thoughts  of  submitting  to  you  some  plan 
of  reform,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  this  country  ;  to  make  a  sort  of  survey  of 
its  jurisdictions,  its  estates,  and  its  establishments. 
Something,  in  every  one  of  them,  seemed  to  me 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  economy  in  their  ad- 
ministration, and  prevented  evei^  possibility  of 
methodizing  the  system.  But  being,  as  I  ought 
to  be,  doubtful  of  myself,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
proceed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  in  any  particular 
which  tended  to  change  the  settled  state  of  things, 
or  in  any  degree  to  affect  the  fortune  or  situation, 
the  interest  or  the  importance,  of  any  individual. 
By  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  I  mean  one  conducted 
by  the  private  opinions,  tastes,  or  feelings,  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  regulate.  These  private 
measures  are  not  standards  of  the  exchequer,  nor 
balances  of  the  sanctuary.  General  principles 
cannot  be  debauched  or  corrupted  by  interest  or 
caprice ;  and  by  those  principles  I  was  resolved 
to  work. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  lay  these 
principles  fairly  before  you,  that  afterwards  you 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  every 
object  of  regulation,  as  I  propose  it,  comes  fairly 
under  its  rule.  This  will  exceedingly  shorten  all 
discussion  between  us,  if  we  are  perfectly  in  ear- 
nest in  establishing  a  system  of  good  management. 
I  therefore  lay  down  to  myself  seven  fundamental 
rules ;  they  might  indeed  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  simple  maxims;  but  they  would  be  too 
general,  and  their  application  to  the  several  heads 
of  the  business  before  us  would  not  be  so  distinct 
and  visible.     I  conceive  then. 

First,  That  all  jurisdictions,  which  furnish  more 
matter  of  expence,  more  temptation  to  oppres- 
sion, or  more  means  and  instruments  of  corrupt 
influence,  than  advantage  to  justice  or  politi- 
cal administration,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Secondly,  That  all  publick  estates  which  are 
more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  vexing, 
overawing,  and  influencing  those  who  hold 
under  them,  and  to  the  expence  of  perception 
and  management,  than  of  benefit  to  the  re- 
venue, ought,  upon  every  principle  both  of 
revenue  and  freedom,  to  be  disposed  of. 
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Tkirdlifj  That  all   offices  which  bring  more 
charge  than  proportiooal  advantage  to  the 
state;  that  all  offices  which  may  be  engrafted 
on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying  their  da- 
ties,  ought  in  the  first  case  to  be  taken  away ; 
and  in  the  second ,  to  be  consolidated. 
Fourthly  J  That  all  such  offices  onght  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  obstruct  the  prospect  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  finance ;  which  destroy  his 
superintendency,  which  disable  him  from  fore- 
seeing and  providing  for  charges  as  they  may 
occur ;  from  preventing  expence  in  its  origin, 
checking  it  in  its  progress,  or  securing  its  ap- 
plication to  its  proper  purposes.    A  minister, 
under  whom  expences  can  be  made  without 
his  knowledge,  can  never  say  what  it  is  that 
he  can  spend,  or  what  it  is  that  he  can  save. 
Fifthly y  Thai  it  is  proper  to  establish  an  inva- 
riable order  in  all  payments ;  which  will  pre- 
vent partiality ;  which  will  give  preference  to 
services,  not  according  to  the  importunity  of 
the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of 
their  utility  or  their  justice. 
Sixthly y  That  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  estab- 
lishment, and  every  part  of  an  establishment, 
(as  nearly  as  possible,)  to  certainty ;  the  life  of 
all  order  and  good  management. 
Seventhly  y  That  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the 
nurseries  of  mismanagement,  and  as  naturally 
drawing  to   themselves  as  much  money  as 
they  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can,  ou^t 
to  be  dissolved.    They  have  a  tendency  to 
perplex  and  distract  the  publick  accounts, 
and  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  government  even 
beyond  the  extent  of  their  abuse. 
Under  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance  of 
those  principles,  I  proceed  ;  wishing  that  nothing 
in  any  establishment  may  be  changed,  where  I  am 
not  able  to  make  a  strong,  direct,  and  solid  appli- 
cation of  those  principles,  or  of  some  one  of  tnem. 
An  economical  constitution  is  a  necessary  basis 
for  an  economical  administration. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  Jurisdictions, 
I  must  observe.  Sir,  that  whoever  takes  a  view  of 
this  kingdom  in  a  cursory  manner  will  imagine, 
that  he  beholds  a  solid,  compacted,  uniform  system 
of  monarchy ;  in  which  all  inferiour  jurisdictions 
are  but  as  rays  diverging  from  one  centre.  But 
on  examining  it  more  nearly  you  find  much  eccen- 
tricity and  confusion.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in 
strictness.  But,  as  in  the  Saxon  times  this  coun- 
try was  an  heptarchy,  it  is  now  a  strange  sort  of 
pentarchy.  It  is  divided  into  five  several  distinct 
principalities,  besides  the  supreme.  There  is  in- 
deed this  difference  from  the  Saxon  times,  that  as 
in  the  itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  for  want 
of  a  complete  company,  they  are  obliged  to  throw 
a  variety  of  parts  on  tfieir  chief  performer ;  so  our 
sovereign  condescends  himself  to  act  not  only  the 
principal,  but  all  the  subordinate,  parts  in  the  play. 
He  condescends  to  dissipate  the  royal  character, 
and  to  trifle  with  those  light, subordinate,  lacquered 
sceptres  in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball  repre- 


sentii^  the  world,  or  which  wield  the  trident  that 
commands  the  ocean.  Cross  a  brook,  and  you  low 
the  king  of  England ;  but  yoa  have  some  comfoit 
in  coming  again  under  his  majesty,  though  '^  shon 
of  his  beams,"  and  no  more  than  Prince  of  Wales. 
(jo  to  the  north,  and  you  find  him  dwindled  to  t 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  turn  to  the  west  of  that  nortli, 
and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the  humble  character  of 
Earl  of  Chester.  Travel  a  few  miles  on,  the  Eari 
of  Chester  disappears ;  and  the  king  surprises  yoa 
again  as  Count  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel 
beyond  Mount  Edgecombe,  you  find  him  once 
more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  Duke  of  ComwalL 
So  that,  quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull 
variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when  you  re- 
turn to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour,  and 
behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in  his  true,  simple, 
undisguised,  native  character  of  majesty. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  principaJities,  duchies, 
palatinates,  there  b  a  regular  establishment  of  con- 
siderable expence,  and  most  domineering  influence. 
As  his  majesty  submits  to  appear  in  this  state  of 
subordination  to  himself,  his  loyal  peers  and  fiuthfol 
commons  attend  his  royal  transformations;  and 
are  not  so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  at  those 
crumbs  of  emoluments,  which  console  their  piett? 
metamorphoses.  Thus  every  one  of  those  princi- 
palities has  the  apparatus  of  a  kingdom,  for  the 
jurisdiction  over  a  few  private  estates ;  and  the 
formality  and  charge  of  the  exchequer  of  Great 
Britain,  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a  conntry 
'squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them ;  but,  when 
you  compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will 
find  that  it  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster do  not  yield,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  ob 
an  average  of  twenty  years,  four  thousand  pounds 
a  year  clear  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  I  have  my  doubts, 
whether  their  productive  exchequer  yields  any  re- 
turns at  all.  Yet  one  may  say,  that  this  revenue 
is  more  faithfully  applied  to  its  purposes  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  as  it  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nrat- 
tip] ying  offices,  and  extending  influence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  thii 
branch  of  local  influence,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the 
fund  of  general  corruption.     I  have  on  the  seat 
behind  me,  the  constitution  of  Mr.  John  Probert; 
a  knight-errant  dubbed  by  tlie  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband,  and  sent  to  search  for  revenues  and 
adventures  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales.    The 
commission   is  remarkable ;   and   the  event  not 
less  so.     The  commission  sets  forth,  that  "  Upon 
*'  a  report  of  the  deputy  auditor  (for  there  b  a 
"  deputy  auditor)  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  it 
''  appeared,  that  his  majesty's  land  revenues  in  the 
"  said  principality  are  greatly  diminished  ;* — and 
"  that  upon  a  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  his 
"  majesty's  land  revenues,  upon  a  memorial  of 
"  the  auditor  of  his  majesty's  revenues,  m'/Ata 
**  the  said  principality,  that  his  mines  and  forests 
"  have  produced  very  little  profit  either  to  tkt 
"  publick  revenue  or  to  individuals  ;" — and  there- 
fore they  appoint  Mr.  Probert,  with  a  pension  oC 
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bundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  said  prin- 
y,  to  try  whether  he  can  make  any  thing 
^f  that  very  little  which  is  stated  to  be  so 
y   diminished.     *'  A   beggarly  account  of 

boxes."  And  yet,  Sir,  you  will  remark — 
lis  diminution  from  littleness  (which  serves 
to  prove  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter) 
ot  for  want  of  the  tender  and  officious  care 
see)  of  surveyors  general,  and  surveyors  par- 
* ;  of  auditors  and  deputy  auditors;  not  for 
of  memorials,  and  remonstrances,  and  re- 

and  commissions,  and  constitutions,  and 
itions,  and  pensions. 

•bert,  thus  armed,  and  accoutred — and  paid, 
ided  on  his  adventure ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
1  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  than  all  Wales 
I  arms  to  meet  him.  That  nation  is  brave  and 
'  spirit.  Since  the  invasion  of  King  Edward, 
he  massacre  of  the  bards,  there  never  was 
a  tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar,  through 
gion  of  Prestatyn.     Snowden  shook  to  its 

Coder  Idris  was  loosened  from  its  founda- 

The  fury  of  litigious  war  blew  her  horn 
i  mountains.  The  rocks  poured  down  their 
srds,  and  the  deep  caverns  vomited  out  their 
i.  Every  thing  above  ground,  and  every 
under  ground,  was  in  arms, 
ihort.  Sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pegasus, 
>  come  to  level  ground ;  the  Preux  Cheva- 
robert  went  to  look  for  revenues  like  his  mas- 
pon  other  occasions ;  and,  like  his  masters, 
md  rebellion.  But  we  were  grown  cautious 
perience.  A  civil  war  of  paper  might  end 
lore  serious  war ;  for  now  remonstrance  met 
istrance,  and  memorial  was  opposed  to  me- 
I.  The  wise  Britons  thought  it  more  reason- 
iiat  the  poor,  wasted,  decrepid  revenue  of 
ineipality  should  die  a  natural,  than  a  vio- 
eath.  In  truth.  Sir,  the  attempt  was  no  less 
ront  upon  the  understanding  of  that  respect- 
>eople,  than  it  was  an  attack  on  their  pro- 

They  chose  rather  that  their  ancient,  moss- 
i  castles  should  moulder  into  decay,  under 
lent  touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  formality 
oblivious  and  drowsy  exchequer,  than  that 
•hould  be  battered  down  all  at  once,  by  the 
efforts  of  a  pensioned  engineer.  As  it  is  the 
le  of  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  the  auspices 
8  campaign  belonged,  frequently  to  provoke 
ince,  so  it  is  his  rule  and  nature  to  yield  to 
esistance  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  He  was 
0  himself  on  this  occasion.  He  submitted 
spirit  to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  the 
1.  Mr.  P robert  gave  up  this  adventure,  and 
his  pension — and  so  ends  *'  the  famous  his- 
f  of  the  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold  baron 
th,  and  the  good  knight  Probert,  upon  the 
intains  of  Venodotia.*' 
luch  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at 
it,  that'upon  the  report  of  the  treasury  itself, 
'le  revenue  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  we 

e  Lord  North  shook  his  head,  and  told  those  who  sat  near 
tt  Mr.  Probert'a  pension  was  to  depend  on  bis  success.  It 


see,  by  the  whole  of  this  strange  transaction,  that 
an  attempt  to  improve  it  produces  resistance ;  the 
resistance  produces  submission  ;  and  the  whole 
ends  in  pension.* 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  To  do  nothing  with  them  is 
extinction ;  to  improve  them  is  oppression.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  estates,  which  support  these 
minor  principalities,  is  made  up,  not  of  revenues, 
and  rents,  and  profitable  fines,  but  of  claims,  of 
pretensions,  of  vexations,  of  litigations.  They  are 
exchequers  of  unfrequent  receipt,  and  constant 
charge ;  a  system  of  finances  not  fit  for  an  econo- 
mist who  would  be  rich  ;  not  fit  for  a  prince  who 
would  govern  his  subjects  with  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject,  that 
these  mock  jurisdictions,  and  mimick  revenues, 
produce  great  mischief.  They  excite  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  informing  and  delating ;  a  spirit 
of  supplanting  and  undermining  one  another.  So 
that  many,  in  such  circumstances,  conceive  it  ad- 
vantageous to  them  rather  to  continue  subject  to 
vexation  themselves,  than  to  give  up  the  means 
and  chance  of  vexing  others.  It  is  exceedingly 
common  for  men  to  contract  their  love  to  their 
country  into  an  attachment  to  its  petty  sub- 
divisions ;  and  they  sometimes  even  cling  to  their 
provincial  abuses,  as  if  they  were  franchises  and 
local  privileges.  Accordingly,  in  places  where 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  of  estate,  persons  will 
be  always  found,  who  would  rather  trust  to  their 
talents  in  recommending  themselves  to  power  for 
the  renewal  of  their  interests,  than  to  incumber 
their  purses,  though  never  so  lightly,  in  order  to 
transmit  independence  to  their  posterity.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  that  the  desire  of  securing  property 
is  universal  among  mankind.  Gaming  is  a  principle 
inherent  in  human  nature.  It  belongs  to  us  all. 
I  would  therefore  break  those  tables :  I  would  fur- 
nish no  evil  occupation  for  that  spirit.  I  would 
make  every  man  look  every  where,  except  to  the 
intrigue  of  a  court,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
circumstances,  or  the  security  of  his  fortune.  I 
have  in  my  eye  a  very  strong  case  in  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  (which  lately  occupied  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  house  of  lords)  as  my  voucher  for 
many  of  these  reflections.t 

For  what  plausible  reason  are  these  principalities 
suffered  to  exist  ?  When  a  government  is  rendered 
complex  (which  in  itself  is  no  desirable  thing)  it 
ought  to  be  for  some  political  end  which  cannot 
be  answered  otherwise.  Subdivisions  in  govern- 
ment are  only  admissible  in  favour  of  the  dignity 
of  inferiour  princes,  and  high  nobility ;  or  for  the 
support  of  an  aristocratick  confederacy  under  some 
head ;  or  for  the  conservation  of  the  franchises  of 
the  people  in  some  privileged  province.  For  the 
two  former  of  these  ends,  such  are  the  subdivisions 
in  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  the 
empire ;  for  the  latter  of  these  purposes  are  the 

or 
provenicnt 


not    His  point  was,  to  shew  the  folly  of  attempting  an  im- 

^^         _  ivement  of  the  Welsh  revenue  under  its  present  establishment 

■0  Mr  ProherTs  pension  was,  however,  no  essential  part     '  t  Case  of  Richard  Lee,  Bsq.  appellant,  naaintt  George  Vena- 
lesdoo '  nor  did  Bir.  B.  care  whether  he  still  possessed  it  j  hies  Lord  VemoD,  respondent,  in  the  year  1770. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  the  Hanse 
towns.  For  the  latter  of  these  ends  are  also  the 
countries  of  the  States  [Pais  d*Etats]  and  certain 
cities,  and  orders  in  France.  These  are  all  regu- 
lations with  an  object,  and  some  of  them  with  a 
very  good  object.  But  how  are  the  principles  of 
any  of  these  subdivisions  applicable  in  the  case 
before  us  ? 

Do  they  answer  any  purpose  to  the  king  ?  The 
principality  of  Wales  was  given  by  patent  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  on  the  ground  on  which 
it  has  since  stood. — Lord  Coke  sagaciously  observes 
upon  it,  "  That  in  the  charter  of  creating  the 
"  Black  Prince  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  there  is 
**  a  great  mystery — for  less  than  an  estate  of  in- 
"  heritance,  so  great  a  prince  could  not  have,  and 
**  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  so  great  a 
**  principality  as  Wales  (this  principality  being  so 
**  dear  to  him)  he  should  not  have ;  and  therefore 
*'  it  was  made,  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  regibus 
AnglicBy  that  by  his  decease,  or  attaining  to  the 
crown,  it  might  be  extinguished  in  the  crown." 
For  the  sake  of  this  foolish  mystery,  of  what  a 
great  prince  could  not  have  less,  and  should  not 
have  so  much,  of  a  principality  which  was  too  dear 
to  be  given,  and  too  great  to  be  kept — and  for  no 
other  cause  that  ever  I  could  find — this  form  and 
shadow  of  a  principality,  without  any  substance, 
has  been  maintained.  That  you  may  judge  in  this 
instance  (and  it  serves  for  the  rest)  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  great  and  a  little  economy,  you 
will  please  to  recollect.  Sir,  that  Wales  may  be 
about  the  tenth  part  of  England  in  size  and  popu- 
lation; and  certainly  not  an  hundredth  part  in 
opulence.  Twelve  judges  perform  the  whole  of 
tlie  business,  both  of  the  stationary  and  itinerant 
justice  of  this  kingdom ;  but  for  Wales  there  are 
eight  judges.  There  is  in  Wales  an  exchequer,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  duchies,  according  to  the  very 
best  and  most  authentick  absurdity  of  form.  There 
are,  in  all  of  them,  a  hundred  more  difficult  trifles 
and  laborious  fooleries,  which  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  keep  alive  corrupt  hope  and  servile 
dependence. 

These  principalities  are  so  far  from  contributing 
to  the  ease  of  the  king,  to  his  wealth,  or  his  dig- 
nity, that  they  render  both  his  supreme  and  his 
subordinate  authority  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was 
but  the  other  day,  that  that  pert,  factious  fellow, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  presumed  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  his  liege  lord,  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  and,  as- 
sociating with  a  parcel  of  lawyers  as  factious  as 
himself,  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and  order, 
and  in  committees  leading  directly  to  rebellion — 
presumed  to  go  to  law  with  the  king.  The  object 
IS  neither  your  business  nor  mine.  Which  of  the 
parties  got  tlie  better,  I  really  forget.  I  think  it 
was  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  king.  The  material 
point  is,  that  the  suit  cost  about  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  But  as  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  but  a  sort 
of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  not  wortli  a  groat,  our 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  both. 
Indeed  this  art  of  converting  a  great  monarch  into 
a  little  prince,  this  royal  masquerading,  is  a  very 


dangerous  and  expensive  amusement ;  and  one  of 
the  king's  menus  pkdsirs,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
formed. This  duchy,  which  is  not  worth  foar 
thousand  pounds  a  year  at  best  to  revenue,  is  worth 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  to  influence. 

The  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster  answered,  I  admit,  some  purpose  in 
their  original  creation.     They  tended  to  make  t 
subject  imitate  a  prince.    When  Henry  the  Fourth 
from  that  stair  ascended  the  throne,  high-minded 
as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  kick  away  the 
ladder.     To  prevent  that  principality  from  being 
extinguished  in  the  crown,  he  severed  it  by  act  of 
parliament.     He  had  a  motive,  such  as  it  was :  he 
thought  his  title  to  the  crown  unsound,  and  hit 
possession  insecure.     He  therefore  managed  a  re* 
treat  in  his  duchy ;  which  Lord  Coke  calls  (I  do 
not  know  why)  par  multis  regnis.     He  flattered 
himself  that  it  was  practicable  to  make  a  projecting 
point  half  way  down,  to  break  his  fall  from  the 
precipice  of  royalty ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  one 
who  had  lost  a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thing  else. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  so.     Whea 
Henry  the  Fifth  united,  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
estates  of  his  mother  to  the  duchy,  he  had  the 
same  predilection  with  his  fatlier  to  the  root  of 
his  family  honours,  and  the  same  policy  in  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  a  possible  retreat  from  the 
slippery  royalty  of  the  two  great  crowns  he  held. 
All  this  was  changed  by  Edward  the  Fourth.    He 
had  no  such  family  partialities,  and  his  policy  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.    He  accordingly  again  united  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  to  the  cro>vn.     But  when  Henry  the 
Seventh,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  as  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  came  to  the  throne,  he  brought 
with  him  the  old  pretensions,  and  the  old  politicks 
of  that  house.     A  new  act  of  parliament,  a  second 
time,  dissevered  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the 
crown ;  and  in  that  line  things  continued  until  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchy,  when  principah'tiei 
and  powers  fell  along  with  the  throne.    The  duch? 
of  Lancaster   must  have    been   extinguished,  if 
Cromwell,  who  began  to  form  ideas  of  aggrandiz- 
ing his  house,  and  raising  the  several  branches  of 
it,  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  again  separated 
from  the  commonwealth,  by  an  act  of  the  par- 
liament of  those  times. 

What  partiality,  what  objects  of  the  politicks  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  of  Cromwell,  has  his 
present  majesty,  or  his  majesty's  family  ?  What 
power  have  they  within  any  of  these  principalities, 
which  they  have  not  within  their  kingdom  ?  In 
what  manner  is  the  dignity  of  the  nobility  con- 
cerned in  these  principalities  ?  What  rights  have 
the  subject  there,  which  they  have  not  at  least 
equally  in  every  other  part  of  the  nation  ?  These 
distinctions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  the  king,  to 
the  nobility,  or  to  the  people.  Tl\fy  ought  not 
to  exist  at  all.  If  the  crown  (contrary  to  its 
nature,  but  most  conformably  t<3  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  advice  that  has  been  lately  given)  should 
so  far  forget  its  dignity  as  to  contend,  that  these 
jurisdictions  and  revenues  are  estates  of  private 
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property,  I  am  rather  for  acting  as  if  that  ground- 
leu  claim  were  of  some  weight,  than  for  giving  up 
that  essential  part  of  the  reform.  I  would  value 
the  clear  income,  and  give  a  clear  annuity  to  the 
crown,  taken  on  the  medium  produce  for  twenty 
jears. 

If  the  crown  has  any  favourite  name  or  title,  if 
the  subject  has  any  matter  of  local  accommodation 
within  any  of  these  jurisdictions,  it  is  meant  to 
pieserve  them  ;  and  to  improve  them,  if  any  im- 
provement can  be  suggested.  As  to  the  crown 
reversions  or  titles  upon  tlie  property  of  the  people 
there,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  them  from  a  snare 
to  their  independence,  into  a  relief  from  their 
barthens.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  unite  all  the 
live  principalities  to  the  crown,  and  to  its  ordinary 
jurisdiction, — to  abolish  all  those  offices  that  pro- 
duce an  useless  and  chargeable  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  people, — to  compensate  those  who 
do  not  hold  their  offices  (if  any  such  there  are)  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown, — to  extinguish  vexatious 
titles  by  an  act  of  short  limitation, — to  sell  those 
unprofitable  estates  which  support  useless  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  turn  the  tenant-right  into  a  fee,  on 
inch  moderate  terms  as  will  be  better  for  the  state 
than  its  present  right,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  rational  tenant  to  refuse. 

As  to  the  duchies,  their  judicial  economy  may 
be  provided  for  without  charge.     They  have  only 
to  tall  of  course  into  the  common  county  adminis- 
tration.    A  commission,  more  or  less  made  or 
omitted,  settles  the  matter  fully.     As  to'  Wales,  it 
W  been  proposed  to  add  a  judge  to  the  several 
courts  of  Westminster-hall ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered as  an  improvement  in  itself.    For  my  part, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  upon  it  with  clearness 
or  with  decision  ;  but  certainly  this  arrangement 
^ould  be  more  than  sufficient  for  Wales.     My 
f^Hginal  thought  was  to  suppress  five  of  the  eight 
jodges  ;  and  to  leave  the  chief  justice  of  Chester, 
^ith  the  two  senior  judges  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the 
Cosiness,  to  throw  the  twelve  counties  into  six 
listncts,  holding  the  sessions  alternately  in  the 
i^unties  of  which  each  district  shall  be  composed. 
Bat  on  this  I  shall  be  more  clear,  when  I  come  to 
the  particular  bill. 

Sir,  the  house  will  now  see  whether,  in  praying 
Ebr  judgment  against  the  minor  principalities,  I  do 
Dot  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws  that  I  had  laid 
to  myself,  of  getting  rid  of  every  jurisdiction  more 
inbservient  to  oppression  and  expence,  than  to 
toy  end  of  justice  or  honest  policy  ;  of  abolishing 
offices  more  expensive  than  useful ;  of  combining 
duties  improperly  separated  ;  of  changing  reve- 
Qoes,  more  vexatious  than  productive,  into  ready 
money  ;  of  suppressing  offices  which  stand  in  the 
wtT  of  economy  ;  and  of  cutting  off  lurking  sub- 
ordinate treasuries.  Dispute  the  rules ;  contro- 
vert the  application  ;  or  give  your  hands  to  this 
lalutary  measure. 

Most  of  the  same  rules  will  be  found  applicable 
to  my  second  object — the  landed  estate  of  the 
crown,  A  landed  estate  is  certainly  the  very 
Voorst  which  the  crown  can  possess.    All  minute 


and  dispersed  possessions,  possessions  that  are 
often  of  indeterminate  value,  and  which  require  a 
continued  personal  attendance,  are  of  a  nature 
more  proper  for  private  management,  than  publick 
administration.  They  are  fitter  for  the  care  of  a 
frugal  land  steward,  than  of  an  office  in  the  state. 
Whatever  they  may  possibly  have  been  in  other 
times,  or  in  other  countries,  tliey  are  not  of  mag- 
nitude enough  with  us,  to  occupy  a  publick  de- 
partment, nor  to  provide  for  a  publick  object. 
They  are  already  given  up  to  parliament,  and  the 
gift  is  not  of  great  value.  •  Common  prudence 
dictates,  even  in  the  management  of  private  affairs, 
that  all  dispersed  and  chargeable  estates  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  relief  of  estates  more  compact 
and  better  circumstanced. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  these  lands  at  present 
would  sell  at  a  low  market ;  this  is  answered,  by 
shewing  that  money  is  at  a  high  price.  The  one 
balances  the  other.  Lands  sell  at  the  current  rate ; 
and  notliing  can  sell  for  more.  But  be  the  price 
what  it  may,  a  great  object  is  always  answered, 
whenever  any  property  is  transferred  from  hands 
that  are  not  fit  for  that  property,  to  those  that  are. 
The  buyer  and  seller  must  mutually  profit  by  such 
a  bargain  ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in  matters  of 
revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  profit  of  the  exchequer. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  in  which  the  crown  has 
(where  they  are  not  granted  or  prescriptively  held) 
the  dominion  of  the  soil,  and  the  vert  and  venison  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  timber  and  the  game,  and  in 
which  the  people  have  a  variety  of  rights,  in  com- 
mon of  herbage,  and  other  commons,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  several  forests ; — I  propose  to 
have  those  rights  of  the  crown  valued  as  manorial 
rights  are  valued  on  an  inclosure ;  and  a  defined 
portion  of  land  to  be  given  for  them ;  which  land 
is  to  be  sold  for  the  publick  benefit. 

As  to  the  timber,  I  propose  a  survey  of  the 
whole.  What  is  useless  for  the  naval  purposes  of 
the  kingdom,  I  would  condemn,  and  dispose  of  for 
the  security  of  what  may  be  useful ;  and  to  inclose 
such  other  parts  as  may  be  most  fit  to  furnish  a 
perpetual  supply  ;  wholly  extinguishing,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason,  all  right  of  veTii^on  in  those  parts. 

The  forests  rights  which  extend  over  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  others,  being  of  no  profit  to  the 
crown,  and  a  grievance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the 
subject;  these  I  propose  to  extinguish  without 
charge  to  the  proprietors.  The  several  commons 
are  to  be  allotted  and  compensated  for,  upon  ideas 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  They  are  nearly 
the  same  with  the  principles  upon  which  you  have 
acted  in  private  inclosures.  I  shall  never  quit  pre- 
cedents where  I  find  them  applicable.  For  those 
regulations  and  compensations,  and  for  every  other 
part  of  the  detail,  you  will  be  so  indulgent  as  to 
give  me  credit  for  the  present. 

The  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the* 
forest  lands  and  rights  will  not  be  so  considerable, 
I  believe,  as  many  people  have  imagined ;  and 
I  conceive  it  would  be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to 
the  utmost,  or  even  to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance. 
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according  to  their  eagerness,  the  purchase  of  ob- 
jects, wherein  the  expence  of  that  purchase  may 
weaken  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  their  culti- 
vation. This,  I  am  well  aware,  might  give  room 
for  partiality  in  the  disposal.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But  I  really 
conceive,  that  a  rule  of  fair  preference  might  be 
established,  which  would  take  away  all  sort  of 
unjust  and  corrupt  partiality.  The  principal  reve- 
nue, which  I  propose  to  draw  from  these  unculti- 
vat^  wastes,  is  to  spring  from  the  improvement 
and  population  of  the  kingdom ;  which  never  can 
happen  without  producing  an  improvement  more 
advantageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  than 
the  rents  of  the  best  landed  estates  which  it  can 
hold.  I  believe.  Sir,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  me  to  add,  that  in  this  sale  I  naturally  except 
all  the  houses,  gardens,  and  parks,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  such  one  forest,  as  shall  be  chosen 
by  his  majesty,  as  best  accommodated  to  his 
pleasures. 

By  means  of  this  part  of  the  reform,  will  fall 
the  expensive  office  of  surveyor  general,  with  all 
tlie  influence  that  attends  it.  By  this  will  fall 
two  chief  justices  in  Eyre,  with  all  their  train  of 
dependents.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
Sir,  that  your  office  is  to  be  touched  m  its  emolu- 
ments ;  they  are  yours  by  law  ;  and  they  are  but 
a  moderate  part  of  the  compensation  which  is 
given  to  you  for  the  ability  with  which  you  exe- 
cute an  office  of  quite  another  sort  of  importance ; 
it  is  far  from  overpaying  your  diligence ;  or  more 
than  sufficient  for  sustaining  the  high  rank  you 
stand  in,  as  the  first  gentleman  of  England.  As 
to  the  duties  of  your  chief  justiceship,  they  are 
very  different  from  those  for  which  you  have  re- 
ceived the  office.  Your  dignity  is  too  high  for  a 
jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts  ;  and  your  learning 
and  talents  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  chief 
j  ustice  of  a  desert.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself, 
that  you,  Sir,  should  be  stuck  up  as  a  useless  piece 
of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  unprofitable  landed 
estates  of  the  crown,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
mass  of  private  property;  by  which  they  will 
come,  through  the  course  of  circulation,  and 
through  the  political  secretions  of  the  state,  into 
our  better  understood  and  better  ordered  revenues. 

I  come  next  to  the  great  supreme  body  of  the 
civil  government  itself.  I  approach  it  with  that 
awe  and  reverence  with  which  a  young  physician 
approaches  to  the  cure  of  the  disorders  of  his  pa- 
rent. Disorders,  Sir,  and  infirmities,  there  are — 
such  disorders,  that  all  attempts  towards  method, 
prudence,  and  frugality,  will  be  perfectly  vain, 
whilst  a  system  of  confusion  remains,  which  is  not 
only  alien,  but  adverse  to  all  economy  ;  a  system, 
which  is  not  only  prodigal  in  its  very  essence,  but 
causes  every  thing  else  which  belongs  to  it  to  be 
prodigally  conducted. 

It  is  impossible.  Sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an 
economist,  where  no  order  in  payments  is  estab- 
lished ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an  econo- 
mist, who  is  not  able  to  take  a  comparative  view 


of  his  means,  and  of  his  expences,  for  the  year 
which  lies  before  him ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  an  economist,  under  whom  various  officers 
in  their  several  departments  may  spend,— even 
just  what  they  please, — and  often  with  an  emola- 
tion  of  expence,  as  contributing  to  the  importance, 
if  not  profit,  of  their  several  departments.  Thus 
much  is  certain ;  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any 
other,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  has  been  ever  able 
to  take  a  survey,  or  to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess, 
of  the  expences  of  government  for  any  one  year; 
so  as  to  enable  him  with  the  least  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, or  even  probability,  to  bring  his  afiairs 
within  compass.  Whatever  scheme  may  be  formed 
upon  them  must  be  made  on  a  calculation  of 
chances.  As  things  are  circumstanced,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  cannot  make  an  estimate.  I 
am  sure  I  serve  the  king,  and  I  am  sure  I  assist 
administration,  by  putting  economy  at  least  m 
their  power.  We  must  cIclss  services ;  we  must 
(as  far  as  their  nature  admits)  appropriate  funds; 
or  every  thing,  however  reformed,  will  fall  again 
into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list,  the 
first  thing  in  dignity  and  charge  that  -attracts  our 
notice,  is  the  royal  household.  This  establishment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abusive  in  its  con- 
stitution. It  is  formed  upon  manners  and  customs 
that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  formed,  in  many  respects,  upon  feudal  prin- 
ciples. In  the  feudal  times,  it  was  not  uncommon, 
even  among  subjects,  for  the  lowest  offices  to  be 
held  by  considerable  persons ;  persons  as  unfit  by 
their  incapacity,  as  improper  from  their  rank,  to 
occupy  such  employments.  They  were  held  by 
patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
heritance. If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  i 
person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  office 
of  patent  hereditary  cook  to  an  Earl  of  Warwick 
— The  Earl  of  Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not 
the  better  for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I  thmk 
it  was  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  officiated  as 
steward  of  the  household  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in 
some  degree  be  found  in  the  Northumberland 
house-book,  and  other  family  records.  There 
was  some  reason  in  ancient  necessities,  for  these 
ancient  customs.  Protection  was  wanted;  and 
the  domestick  tie,  though  not  the  highest,  was  the 
closest. 

The  king's  household  has  not  only  several  strong 
traces  of  i!ti\»  feudality ,  but  it  is  formed  also  upon 
the  principles  of  a  body  corporate  ;  it  has  its  own 
magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws.  This  might  be 
necessary  in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to  have  t 
government  within  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the 
vast  and  often  unruly  multitude  which  composed 
and  attended  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient court  called  the  Green  Cloth — composed  of 
the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of 
the  household,  with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  who  had  formerly  the  same 
establishments  (only  on  a  reduced  scale)  have  since 
altered  their  economy ;  and  turned  the  course  of 
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nee  from  the  maintenance  of  vast  estab- 
within  their  walls,  to  the  employment 
variety  of  independent  trades  abroad, 
ence  is  lessened  ;  but  a  mode  of  accom- 
and  a  style  of  splendour,  suited  to  the 
f  the  times,  has  been  encreased.  Roy- 
has  insensibly  followed  ;  and  the  royal 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  resist- 
f  manners :  but  with  tms  very  material 
; — private  men  have  got  rid  of  the 
ents  along  with  the  reasons  of  them ; 
le  royal  household  has  lost  all  that  was 
d  venerable  in  the  antique  manners, 
itrenching  any  thing  of  the  cumbrous 
a  Gothick  establishment.  It  is  shrunk 
>olished  littleness  of  modem  elegance 
3nal  accommodation ;  it  has  evapo- 
i  the  g^oss  concrete  into  an  essence  and 
)irit  of  expence,  where  you  have  tuns  of 
mp  in  a  vial  of  modern  luxury, 
ten  the  reason  of  old  establishments 
8  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  bur- 
Bm.  This  is  superstition  sly  to  embalm 
lot  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are 
eserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  in 
;  it  is  to  offer  hieat  and  drink  to  the 
t  so  much  an  honour  to  the  deceased,  as 
to  the  survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast 
le  halls.  There  the  bleak  winds,  there 
and  Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes 
vXing  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and 
the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal 
lation,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres 
d  tyrants— the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and 
tlie  stern  Edwards  and  fierce  Henries — 
from  desolation  to  desolation,  through 
vacuity,  and  melancholy  succession  of 
;omfort(ess  chambers.  When  this  tumult 
a  dead  and  still  more  frightful  silence 
^  in  this  desert,  if  every  now  and  then 
ig  of  hammers  did  not  announce,  that 
stant  attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all 
,  were  still  alive  ;  for  whose  sake  alone 
iny  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suffered 
These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of 
»mments ;  the  inhabitants  are  decaved. 
(vernours  and  magistrates  still  flourish, 
me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where  the 
tives,  more  in  number  than  the  constitu- 
serve  to  inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a 
ade,  and  sounding  with  ''  the  busy  hum 
fiough  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets 
our  of  the  corn ;  and  its  sole  manufac- 
nembers  of  parliament, 
d  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a 
:iple,  still  more  adverse  to  the  living 
f  the  age.  They  were  formed.  Sir,  on 
lie  of  purveyance,  and  receipt  in  kind, 
lays,  when  the  household  was  vast,  and 
scanty  and  precarious,  tlie  royal  pur- 
lying  forth  from  under  the  Gothick 
to  purchase  provision  with  power  and 
instead  of  money,  brought  home  the 
I  hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could 


be  seized  from  a  flying  and  hiding  country,  and 
deposited  their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with 
each  its  keeper.  There,  every  commodity  re- 
ceived in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through 
ail  the  process  which  fitted  it  for  use.  This  in- 
convenient receipt  produced  an  economy  suited 
only  to  itself.  It  multiplied  ofHces  beyond  all 
measure ;  butterv,  pantry,  and  all  that  rabble  ot 
places,  which,  tnough  profitable  to  the  holders, 
and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  almost  too  mean 
to  mention. 

All  this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary 
at  first ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  theX purveyance,  after 
its  regulation  had  been  the  subject  of  a  long  line 
of  statutes,  (not  fewer,  I  think,  than  twenty-six,) 
was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  twelfth  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  yet  in  the  next  year  of  the  same  reign, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  revive  it  by  a  special 
act  of  parliament,  for  Uie  sake  of  the  king's  Jour- 
nies.  This,  Sir,  is  curious ;  and  what  would  hard- 
ly be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  so  improved  a  country 
as  England  might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it  was. 
In  our  time,  one  well  filled  and  well  covered  stage- 
coach requires  more  accommodation  than  a  royal 
progress;  and  every  district,  at  an  hour's  warning, 
can  supply  an  army.. 

I  do  not  say,  Sir,  tliat  all  these  establishments, 
whose  principle  is  gone,  have  been  systematically 
kept  up  for  influence  solely :  neglect  had  its  share. 
But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  a  consideration  of  in- 
fluence has  hindered  any  one  from  attempting  to 
pull  them  down.  For  tlie  purposes  of  influence, 
and  for  those  purposes  only,  are  retained  half  at 
least  of  the  household  establishments.  No  re- 
venue, no  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist  under  the 
accumulated  charge  of  ancient  establishment, 
modern  luxury,  and  parliamentary  political  cor- 
ruption. 

If  therefore  we  aim  at  regulating  this  house- 
hold, the  question  will  be,  whether  we  ought  to 
economize  by  detail  or  by  principle  ?  The  exam- 
ple we  have  had  of  the  success  of  an  attempt  to 
economize  by  detail,  and  under  establishments 
adverse  to  the  attempt,  may  tend  to  decide  this 
question. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  reign,  Lord 
Talbot  came  to  Uie  administration  of  a  great 
department  in  the  household.  I  believe  no  man 
ever  entered  into  his  majesty's  service,  or  into  the 
service  of  any  prince,  with  a  more  clear  integrity, 
or  with  more  zeal  and  affection  for  the  interest  of 
his  master ;  and,  I  must  add,  with  abilities  for  a  still 
higher  service.  Economy  was  then  announced  as 
a  maxim  of  the  reign.  This  noble  lord,  therefore, 
made  several  attempts  towards  a  reform.  In  the 
year  1777,  when  the  king's  civil  list  debts  came 
last  to  be  paid,  he  explained  very  fully  the  success 
of  his  undertaking.  He  told  the  house  of  lords, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  the  charges  of  the 
king's  tables,  and  his  kitchen.— The  thing,  Su*,  was 
not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  is  nothing 
interesting  in  the  concerns  of  men,  whom  we  love 
and   honour,  that  is    beneath    our  attention.— 
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"  Love,"  says  one  of  our  old  poets,  "  esteems  no 
office  mean ;"  and  with  still  more  spirit,  ''  entire 
affection  scometh  nicer  hands/'  Frugality,  Sir, 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  all  riches  have 
limits.  A  royal  household,  grown  enormous,  even 
in  the  meanest  departments,  may  weaken  and 
perhaps  destroy  all  energy  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state.  The  gorging  a  royal  kitchen  may  stint 
and  famish  tlie  negociations  of  a  kingdom.  There- 
fore the  object  was  worthy  of  his,  was  worthy  of 
any  man*s,  attention. 

In  consequence  of  this  noble  lord's  resolution, 
(as  he  told  the  other  house,)  he  reduced  several 
tables,  and  put  the  persons  entitled  to  them  upon 
board  wages,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
But  unluckily,  subsequent  duties  requiring  con- 
stant attendance,  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent 
their  being  fed  where  they  were  employed — and 
thus  this  first  step  towards  economy  doubled  tlie 
expence. 

There  was  another  disaster  far  more  dolefiil 
than  this.  I  shall  state  it,  as  tlie  cause  of  tlmt 
misfortune  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  our 
prodigality.  Lord  Talbot  attempted  to  reform  the 
kitchen ;  but  such,  as  he  well  observed,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  having  duty  done  by  one  person,  whilst 
another  enjoys  the  emoluments,  that  he  found 
himself  frustrated  in  all  his  designs.  On  that  rock 
his  whole  adventure  split — His  whole  scheme  of 
economy  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  his  department 
became  more  expensive  than  ever ; — the  civil  list 
debt  accumulated — Why?  It  was  truly  from  a 
cause,  which,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
effect,  one  would  not  have  instantly  guessed  ; — It 
was  because  the  turnspit  in  the  king's  kitchen  was 
a  member  of  parliament,*  The  king's  domestick 
servants  were  all  undone ;  his  tradesmen  remained 
unpaid,  and  became  bankrupt— ^ecau^e  the  turn- 
spit of  the  king*s  kitchen  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament.  His  majesty's  slumbers  were  interrupted, 
his  pillow  was  stuffed  with  thorns,  and  his  peace 
of  mind  entirely  broken — because  the  king's  turn- 
spit was  a  member  of  parliament.  The  judges 
were  unpaid  ;  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  bent  and 
gave  way ;  the  foreign  ministers  remained  inactive 
and  unprovided ;  the  system  of  Europe  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken ; 
all  the  wheels  of  government  at  home  and  abroad 
were  stopped— 6ecau5e  the  king's  turnspit  was  a 
member  of  parliament. 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  such 
the  cause  of  that  situation,  when  his  majesty  came 
a  second  time  to  parliament,  to  desire  the  payment 
of  those  debts  wnich  the  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers in  various  offices,  visible  and  invisible,  had 
occasioned.  I  believe  that  a  like  fate  will  attend 
every  attempt  at  economy  by  detail,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  in  every  department.  A 
complex,  operose  office  of  account  and  controul  is, 
in  itself,  and  even  if  members  of  parliament  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  most  prodigal  of  all 
things.  The  most  audacious  robberies,  or  the  most 
subtle  frauds,  would  never  venture  upon  such  a 

•  Vide  Lord  Tilbot'i   ipeech  iu  Almond's  Parliamentary 


waste,  as  an  over-careful,  detailed  guard  against 
them  would  infallibly  produce.  In  our  establish- 
ments, we  frequently  see  an  office  of  account,  of 
an  hundred  pounds  a  year  expence,  and  another 
office  of  an  equal  expence,  to  controul  that  office; 
and  the  whole  upon  a  matter  that  is  not  worth 
twenty  shillings. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  this  minute  care  which 
produces  tlie  consequences  of  the  most  extensive 
neglect,  and  to  oblige  members  of  parliament  to 
attend  to  publick  cares,  and  not  to  the  servile 
offices  of  domestick  management,  I  propose,  Sir, 
to  economize  by  principle,  that  is,  I  propose  to  put 
affairs  into  that  train  which  experience  points  oat 
as  the  most  effectual,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
In  all  dealings  where  it  is  possible,  the  principles 
of  radical  economy  prescribe  three  tilings;  first, 
undertaking  by  the  g^eat;  secondly,  engaging 
with  persons  of  skill  in  the  subject  matter ;  thirdly, 
engaging  with  those  who  shall  have  an  immediate 
and  direct  interest  in  the  proper  execution  of  the 
business. 

To  avoid  frittering  and  crumbling  down  the 
attention  by  a  blind,  unsystematick  observance  of 
every  trifle,  it  has  ever  been  found  the  best  wtj 
to  do  all  things  which  are  great  in  the  total 
amount,  and  minute  in  the  component  parts,  bj 
a  general  contract.  The  principles  of  trade  have 
so  pervaded  every  species  of  dealing,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  objects ;  all  transactions  are 
got  so  much  into  system,  that  we  may,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  to  a  farthing  value,  be  in- 
formed at  what  rate  any  service  may  be  supplied. 
No  dealing  is  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
But  by  a  contract  on  a  matter  certain,  you  have 
this  advantage— you  are  sure  to  know  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  fraud  to  which  you  are  subject.  By 
a  contract  with  a  person  in  his  own  trade,  you  are 
sure  you  shall  not  suffer  by  want  of  skill.  By  a 
short  contract  you  are  sure  of  making  it  the  m- 
terest  of  the  contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  from  the  diligence 
or  integrity  of  the  present,  or  of  any  former,  board 
of  Green  Cloth.  But  what  skill  can  members  of 
parliament  obtain  in  tliat  low  kind  of  province  ? 
What  pleasure  can  they  have  in  tlie  execution  of 
that  kind  of  duty  ?  And,  if  they  should  neglect  it, 
how  does  it  affect  their  interest,  when  we  know 
that  it  is  their  vote  in  parliament,  and  not  their 
diligence  in  cookery  or  catering,  that  recommends 
them  to  their  office,  or  keeps  them  in  it  ? 

I  therefore  propose,  that  the  king's  tables  (to 
whatever  number  of  tables,  or  covers  to  each,  he 
shall  think  proper  to  command)  should  be  classed 
by  the  steward  of  the  household,  and  should  be 
contracted  for,  according  to  their  rank,  by  the 
head  or  cover ; — that  the  estimate  and  circum- 
stance of  the  contract  should  be  carried  to  the  trea- 
sury to  be  approved;  and  that  its  faithful  and 
satisfactory  performance  should  be  reported  there 
previously  to  any  payment ;  that  there,  and  there 
Register,  vo?.  vU.  pu  7B,  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  lorda^ 
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only,  should  the  payment  be  made.  I  propose, 
that  men  should  be  contracted  with  only  in  their 
proper  trade ;  and  that  no  member  of  parliament 
should  be  capable  of  such  contract.  By  this  plan, 
almost  all  the  infinite  offices  under  the  lord  steward 
may  be  spared ;  to  the  extreme  simplification,  and 
to  the  far  better  execution,  of  every  one  of  his  func- 
tions. The  king  of  Prussia  is  so  served.  He  is  a 
^at  and  eminent  (though  indeed  a  very  rare) 
instance  of  the  possibility  of  uniting,  in  a  mind  of 
vigour  and  compass,  an  attention  to  minute  ob- 
jects with  the  largest  views,  and  the  most  compli- 
cated plans.  His  tables  ai*e  served  by  contract, 
and  by  the  head.  Let  me  say,  that  no  prince  can 
be  ashamed  to  imitate  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and 
particularly  to  learn  in  his  school,  when  the  problem 
is—'*  Tlie  best  manner  of  reconciling  the  state  of 
a  court  with  the  support  of  war  V*  Other  courts, 
I  understand,  have  followed  him  with  effect,  and 
to  their  satisfaction. 

The  same  clue  of  principle  leads  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  other  departments.  What,  Sir,  is 
there  in  the  office  of  the  great  wardrobe  (which  has 
the  care  of  the  king*s  furniture)  that  may  not  be 
executed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  himself?  He  has 
an  honourable  appointment ;  he  has  time  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  auty  ;  and  he  has  the  vice  cham- 
berlain to  assist  him.  Why  should  not  he  deal  also 
by  contract,  for  all  things  belonging  to  this  office, 
and  carry  his  estimates  first,  and  his  report  of  the 
execution  in  its  proper  time,  for  payment,  directly 
to  the  board  of  treasury  itself?  By  a  simple  ope- 
ration (containing  in  it  a  treble  controul)  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  department,  which  for  naked  walls,  or 
walb  hung  witli  cobwebs,  has  in  a  few  years  cost 
the  crown  150,000/.  may  at  length  hope  for  regu- 
lation. But,  Sir,  the  office  and  its  business  are  at 
variance.  As  it  stands,  it  serves  not  to  furnish  the 
palace  with  its  hangings,  but  the  parliament  with 
Us  dependent  i^embers. 

To  what  end,  Sir,  does  the  office  of  removing 
vardrobe  serve  at  all  ?  Why  should  a  jewel  office 
exbt  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taxing  the  king*s  gifts 
of  plate  ?  Its  object  falls  naturally  within  the  cham- 
berlain's province ;  and  ought  to  be  under  his  care 
and  inspection  without  any  fee.  Why  should  an 
office  of  the  robes  exist,  when  that  o^  groom  of  the 
stole  is  a  sinecure,  and  that  tliis  is  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  his  department  ? 

All  these  incumbrances,  which  are  themselves 
nuisances,  produce  other  incumbrances,  and  other 
nuisances.  For  the  payment  of  these  useless 
ettablishments,  there  are  no  less  than  three  useless 
treasurers ;  two  to  hold  a  purse,  and  one  to  play 
with  a  stick.  The  treasurer  of  the  household  is  a 
mere  name.  The  cofferer  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
chamber  receive  and  pay  great  sums,  which  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  they  ^ould  either  receive  or 
pay.  AH  the  proper  officers,  servants,  and  trades- 
men,  may  be  mrolled  in  their  several  departments, 
and  paidf  in  proper  classes  and  times  with  great 
limplicity  and  order,  at  the  exchequer,  and  by 
direction  from  tlie  treasury. 

•  More  eiacUy,  a7R,616l.  lOt.  lid. 
roL.  I.  R 


The  board  of  works,  which  in  tlie  seven  years 
preceding  1777,  has  cost  towards  £.400,000  ;• 
and  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  has  not  cost  less  in  pro- 
portion from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is  under  tlie 
very  same  description  of  all  the  other  ill-contrived 
establishments,  and  calls  for  the  very  same  reform. 
We  are  to  seek  for  the  visible  signs  of  all  this 
expence — For  all  this  expence,  we  do  not  see  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of  a  pigeon- 
house.  Buckingham-house  was  reprised  by  a  bar- 
gain with  the  publick  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds ; — and  the  small  house  at  Windsor  has  been, 
if  I  mistake  not,  undertaken  since  that  account  was 
brought  before  us.  The  good  works  of  that  board 
of  works,  are  as  carefully  concealed  as  other  good 
works  ought  to  be ;  they  are  perfectly  invisible. 
But  though  it  is  the  perfection  of  charity  to  be 
concealed,  it  is.  Sir,  the  property  and  glory  of 
magnificence,  to  appear  and  stand  forward  to  the 
eye. 

That  board,  which  ought  to  be  a  concern  of 
builders,  and  such  like,  and  of  none  else,  is  turned 
into  a  junto  of  members  of  parliament.  That 
office  too  has  a  treasury,  and  a  paymaster  of  its 
own ;  and,  lest  the  arduous  affairs  of  that  im- 
portant exchequer  should  be  too  fatiguing,  that 
paymaster  has  a  deputy  to  partake  his  profits,  and 
relieve  his  cares.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  either  now 
or  in  former  times,  the  chief  managers  of  that 
board  have  made  any  profit  of  its  abuse.  It  is, 
however,  no  good  reason  that  an  abusive  establish- 
ment should  subsist,  because  it  is  of  as  little  private 
as  of  publick  advantage.  But  this  establishment 
has  tlie  grand  radical  fault,  the  original  sin,  that 
pervades  and  perverts  all  our  establishments ; — 
the  apparatus  is  not  fitted  to  the  object,  nor  the 
workmen  to  the  work.  Expences  are  incurred  on 
the  private  opinion  of  an  inferiour  establishment, 
without  consulting  the  principal ;  who  can  alone 
determine  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  bear  to 
the  other  establishments  of  the  state,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  along  with  the  rest,  to  pull 
down  this  whole  ill-contrived  scaffolding,  which 
obstructs,  rather  than  forwards,  our  publick  wprks; 
to  take  away  its  treasury ;  to  put  the  whole  into 
the  hands  of  a  real  builder,  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  to  oblige  him,  by  a 
previous  estimate  and  final  payment,  to  appear 
twice  at  the  treasury  before  the  publick  can  be 
loaded.  The  king's  gardens  are  to  come  under  a 
similar  regulation. 

The  mint,  though  not  a  department  of  the 
household,  has  the  same  vices.  It  is  a  great 
expence  to  the  nation,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
members  of  parliament.  It  has  its  officers  of  pa- 
rade and  dignity.  It  has  its  treasury  too.  It  is  a 
sort  of  corporate  body ;  and  formerly  was  a  body 
of  great  importance  ;  as  much  so  on  the  then  scale 
of  Uung8,and  the  then  orderof  business,  as  the  bank 
is  at  this  day.  It  was  the  great  centre  of  money 
transactions  and  remittances  for  our  own,  and  for 
other  nations ;  until  King  Charles  the  First,  among 
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other  arbitrary  projects,  dictated  by  despotick  ne- 
cessity, made  it  withhold  the  money  that  lay  there 
for  remittance.  That  blow  (and  happily  too)  the 
mint  never  recovered.  Now  it  is  no  bank ;  no  remit- 
tance-shop. The  mint.  Sir,  is  a  manufacture^  and 
it  is  nothing  else  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  undertaken 
upon  the  principles  of  a  manufacture ;  that  is, 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  execution,  by  a  con- 
tract upon  proper  securities,  and  under  proper  re- 
gulations. 

The  artillery  is  a  far  greater  object ;  it  is  a 
military  concern  ;  but  having  an  affinity  and  kin- 
dred in  its  defects  witli  tlie  establishments  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  I  tliink  it  best  to  speak  of  it  along 
with  them.  It  is,  I  conceive,  an  establishment,  not 
well  suited  to  its  martial,  though  exceedingly  well 
calculated  for  its  parliamentary,  purposes. — Here 
there  is  a  treasury^  as  in  all  the  other  inferiour 
departments  of  provernment.  Here  the  military  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil,  and  the  naval  confounded 
with  the  land  service.  The  object  indeed  is  much 
the  same  in  both.  But,  when  the  detail  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  had  better  be  separated. 
For  a  reform  of  this  office,  I  propose  to  restore 
tilings  to  what  (all  considerations  taken  together) 
is  their  natural  order  ;  to  restore  them  to  their  just 
proportion,  and  to  their  just  distribution.  I  pro- 
pose, in  this  military  concern,  to  render  tl»e  civil 
subordinate  to  the  military  ;  and  this  will  annihi- 
late the'  greatest  part  of  the  expence,  and  all  the 
influence  belonginpr  to  the  office.  I  propose  to  send 
the  military  branch  to  the  army,  and  the  naval  to 
the  admiralty  :  and  I  intend  to  perfect  and  accom- 
plish the  whole  detail  (where  it  becomes  too  minute 
and  complicated  for  legislature,  and  requires  ex- 
art,  official,  military,  and  mechanical  knowledge) 
by  a  commission  of  competent  officers  in  botli 
departments.  I  propose  to  execute  by  contract, 
what  by  contract  can  be  executed  ;  and  to  bring, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  estimates  to  be  pre- 
viously approved,  and  finally  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasury. 

Thus  by  following  the*course  of  nature,  and 
not  the  purposes  of  politicks,  or  the  accumulated 
patch-work  of  occasional  accommodation,  this  vast 
expensive  department  may  be  methodized  ;  its  ser- 
vice proportioned  to  its  necessities,  and  its  pay- 
ments subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  superiour 
minister  of  finance  ;  who  is  to  judge  of  it  on  the 
rosujt  of  the  total  collected  exigences  of  the  state. 
This  last  is  a  reigning  principle  through  my  whole 
plan  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  I  hope  may  here- 
after be  applied  to  otlier  plans. 

By  these  reerulations  taken  together — besides 
the  three  subordinate  treasuries  in  the  lesser  prin- 
cipalities, five  other  subordinate  treasuries  are  sup- 
pressed. There  is  taken  away  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  detail  in  the  household ;— the  treasurer ; 
the  comptroller  (for  a  comptroller  is  hardly  neces- 
sary where  there  Ls  no  treasurer) ;  the  cofferer  of  the 
household ;  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber ;  the 
master  of  the  household ;  the  whole  board  of  green 
cloth  : — and  a  vast  number  of  subordinate  offices 
in  the  department  of  the  steward  of  the  house^^ 


hold; — the  whole  establishment  of  the  great 
wardrobe; — the  removing  wardrobe; — the  jewel 
office  ; — the  robes  ;  the  board  of  works ;  almost 
the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  board 
of  ordnance  are  taken  away.  All  these  arrange- 
ments together  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  a  vast  weight  of  influence,  without  distress- 
ing, but  rather  by  forwarding  every  publick  ser- 
vice. When  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  then 
the  publick  may  begin  to  breathe.  Under  other 
governments,  a  question  of  expence  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  economy,  and  it  is  notiiing  more ;  with  us, 
in  every  question  of  expence,  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  constitutional  considerations. 

It  is,  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  this  business  of 
subordinate  treasuries  as  much  as  I  can  together, 
that  I  brought  the  ordnance-office   before  you, 
though  it  is  properly  a  military  department.     For 
the  same  reason  I  will  now  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  and  propositions  upon  two  of  tlie  greatest 
under  treasuries,  I  mean  the  office  of  paymaster  of 
the  land  forces  y  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  and  that 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  nax^y.     The  former  of  these 
has  long  been  a  great  object  of  publick  suspicion 
and  uneasiness.     Envy  too  has  had  its  share  in  the 
obloquy  which  is  cast  upon  this  office.     But  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  no  share  at  all  in  the  reflections  I 
shall  make  upon  it,  or  in  the  reformations  that  I 
shall  propose.     I  do  not  grudge  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  at  present  holds  the  office,  any  of 
the  effects  of  his  talents,  his  merit,  or  his  fortune.  He 
is  respectable  in  all  Uiese  particulars.     I  follow 
the  constitution  of  the  office  without  persecuting 
its  holder.     It  is  necessary  in  all  matters  of  piilv 
lick  complaint,  where  men  frequently  feel  rigbt 
and  argue  wrong,  to  separate  prejudice  from  rea- 
son ;  and  to  be  very  sure,  in  attempting  the  redress 
of  a  grievance,  that  we  hit  upon  its  real  seat,  and 
its  true  nature.     Where  there  is  an  abuse  of  office, 
the  first  tiling  that  occurs  in  heat  is  to  censure  the 
officer.    Our  natural  disposition  leads  all  our  en- 
quiries rather  to  persons  than  to  things.     Butthb 
prejudice  is  to  be  corrected  by  maturer  thinking. 

Sir,  the  profits  of  the  pay-office  (as  an  office) 
are  not  too  great,  in  my  opinion,  for  its  duties, 
and  for  the  rank  of  the  person  who  has  generally 
held  it.  He  has  been  generally  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  of  eminence 
and  consideration  in  this  house.  The  gnreat  and 
the  invidious  profits  of  the  pay-office  are  from  the 
bank  that  is  held  in  it.  According  to  the  present 
course  of  the  office,  and  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  accounting  there,  this  bank  must  neces- 
sarily exist  somewhere.  Money  is  a  productive 
thing  ;  and  when  the  usual  time  of  its  demand  can 
be  tolerably  calculated,  it  may,  witli  prudence,  be 
safely  laid  out  to  the  profit  of  the  holder.  It  is 
on  this  calculation  that  the  business  of  banking 
proceeds.  But  no  profit  can  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  money,  which  does  not  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  holder  to  delay  his  account.  The  process 
of  tlie  exchequer  colludes  witli  this  interest,  h 
this  collusion  from  its  want  of  ritjour  and  strict- 
ness, and  great  regularity  of  form  ?     The  reverse  is 
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le.  They  have  in  the  exchequer  brought  rigour 
d  formalism  to  their  ultimate  perfection.  The 
ocess  against  accountants  is  so  rigorous,  and  iu 
manner  so  unjust,  that  correctives  must,  from 
ne  to  time,  be  applied  to  it.  These  correctives 
ing  discretionary,  upon  the  case,  and  generally 
cnitted  by  the  barons  to  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
ry,  as  the  best  judges  of  the  reasons  for  respite, 
arings  are  had  ;  delays  are  produced  ;  and  thus 
e  extreme  of  rigour  in  office  (as  usual  in  all  bu- 
rn affairs)  leads  to  the  extreme  of  laxity, 
hat  with  the  interested  delay  of  the  officer ;  the 
conceived  exactness  of  the  court ;  the  applica- 
»ns  for  dispensations  from  that  exactness ;  the 
i^ival  of  rigorous  process,  after  the  expiration  of 
e  time  ;  and  the  new  rigours  producing  new  ap- 
ications,  and  new  enlargements  of  time,  such 
lays  happen  in  the  publick  accounts,  that  they 
n  scarcely  ever  be  closed. 
Besides,  Sir,  they  have  a  rule  in  the  exchequer, 
liich,  I  believe,  they  have  founded  upon  a  very 
dent  statute,  that  of  the  51st  of  Henry  HI.  by 
fiich  it  is  provided,  "  That  when  a  sheriff  or 
bailiff  hath  began  his  account,  none  other  shall 
be  received  to  account  until  he  that  was  first 
appointed  hath  clearly  accounted,  and  that  the 
sum  has  been  received.".*  Whether  this  clause 
that  statute  be  the  ground  of  that  absurd  prac- 
:e,  I  am  not  quite  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  has 
ry  generally  prevailed,  though  I  am  told  that 
late  they  have  beg^n  to  relax  from  it.  In  con- 
quence  of  forms  adverse  to  substantial  account, 
t  have  a  long  succession  of  paymasters  and  their 
presentatives,  who  have  never  been  admitted  to 
count,  although  perfectly  ready  to  do  so. 
As  the  extent  of  our  wars  has  scattered  the  ac- 
tuntants  under  the  paymaster  into  every  part  of 
e  globe,  the  grand  and  sure  paymaster,  Death, 
all  his  shapes,  calls  these  accountants  to  another 
ckoning.  Death,  indeed,  domineers  over  every 
ing,  but  the  forms  of  the  exchequer.  Over  these 
ihas  no  power.  Tliey  are  impassive  and  immortal, 
lie  audit  of  the  exchequer,  more  severe  than  the 
idit  to  which  the  accountants  are  gone,  demands 
X)ofs  which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  difficult, 
metimcs  impossible  to  be  had.  In  this  respect, 
0,  rigour,  as  usual,  defeats  itself.  Then,  the  ex- 
tequer  never  gives  a  particular  receipt,  or  clears 
man  of  his  account  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  final 
quittance  (or  a  quietus,  as  they  term  it)  is 
arcely  ever  to  be  obtained.  Terrours  and  ghosts 
unlaid  accountants  haunt  the  houses  of  their 
ildren  from  generation  to  generation.  Families, 
the  course  of  succession,  fall  into  minorities ; 
s  inheritance  comes  into  the  hands  of  females  ; 
d  very  perplexed  affairs  are  often  delivered  over 
10  the  hands  of  negligent  guardians  and  faithless 
twards.  So  that  de  demand  remains,  when  the 
vantage  of  the  money  is  gone ;  if  ever  any  ad- 
Qtage  at  all  has  been  made  of  it.  This  is  a 
3se  of  infinite  distress  to  families ;  and  becomes 
ouice  of  influence  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely 

EtonaDt  rlscount  on  bailiff  ait  commence  de  accompter.  nut 
K  oeieH  reaeeo  de  fteconter  tanque  le  primer  qe  soit  aMis  eit 
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be  imagined,  but  by  those  who  have  taken  some 
pains  to  trace  it.  The  mildness  of  government,  in 
the  employment  of  useless  and  dangerous  powers, 
furnishes  no  reason  for  their  continuance. 

As  things  stand,  can  you  in  justice  (except  per- 
haps in  that  over-perfect  kind  of  justice  which  has 
obtained,  by  its  merits,  the  title  of  the  opposite 
vicet)  insist,  that  any  man  should,  by  the  course 
of  his  office,  keep  a  bank  from  whence  he  is  to  de- 
rive no  advantage  ?  That  a  man  should  be  subject 
to  demands  below,  and  be  in  a  manner  refused  an 
acquittance  above  ;  that  he  should  transmit  an  ori- 
ginal sin,  an  inheritance  of  vexation  to  his  poste- 
rity, without  a  power  of  compensating  himself  in 
some  way  or  other,  for  so  perilous  a  situation  ? 
We  know,  that  if  the  paymaster  should  deny 
himself  the  advantages  of  his  bank,  the  publick, 
as  things  stand,  is  not  the  richer,  for  it  by  a  single 
shilling.  This  I  tliought  it  necessary  to  say,  as 
to  the  offensive  magnitude  of  the  profits  of  this 
office ;  tliat  we  may  proceed  in  reformation,  on 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  not  on  the  feelings  of 
envy. 

The  treasurer  of  the  navy  is,  mutatis  mutandis, 
in  the  same  circumstances.  Indeed  all  accountants 
arc.  Instead  of  the  present  mode,  which  is  trouble- 
some to  the  officer,  and  unprofitable  to  the  publick, 
I  propose  to  substitute  something  more  effectual 
than  rigour,  which  is  the  worst  exactor  in  the  world. 
I  mean  to  remove  the  very  temptations  to  delay  ; 
to  facilitate  the  account;  and  to  transfer  this 
bank,  now  of  private  emolument,  to  the  publick. 
The  crown  will  suffer  no  wrong  at  least  from  the 
pay-offices  ;  and  its  terrours  will  no  longer  reign 
over  the  families  of  those  who  hold,  or  have  held 
them.  I  propose  that  these  offices  should  be  no 
longer  hanks  or  treasuries,  but  mere  offices  of 
administration, — I  propose,  first,  that  the  present 
paymaster  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  should 
carry  into  the  exchequer  the  whole  body  of  the 
voucliers  for  what  they  have  paid  over  to  the  de- 
puty paymasters,  to  regimental  agents,  or  to  ^ny 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  and  ought  to  have 
paid  money.  I  propose  that  those  vouchers  shall 
be  admitted  as  actual  payments  in  their  accounts ; 
and  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  has  been 
paid  shall  then  stand  charged  in  the  exchequer  in 
their  place.  After  this  process,  they  shall  be 
debited  or  charged  for  nothing  but  the  money- 
balance  that  remains  in  their  hands. 

I  am  conscious,  Sir,  that  if  this  balance  (which 
they  could  not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  demanded 
by  any  usual  process  of  the  exchequer)  should  now 
be  exacted  all  at  once,  not  only  their  ruin,  but  a 
ruin  of  others  to  an  extent  which  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of,  but  which  I  can  well  conceive,  and  which 
you  may  well  conceive,  n^ight  be  the  consequence. 
I  told  you.  Sir,  when  I  promised  before  the  holy- 
days  to  bring  in  this  plan,  that  I  never  would  suf- 
fer any  man,  or  description  of  men,  to  suffer  from 
errours  Uiat  naturally  have  grown  out  of  the  abu- 
sive constitution  of  those  offices  which  I  propose 

peraccomptc,  et  que  la  somme  soil  rc«ccn.    Stat.  5.  ann.  dom.  1206. 
t  Summum  jus  summa  injuria. 
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to  regulate.     If  I  cannot  reform  with  equity,  I 
will  not  reform  at  all. 

For  the  regulation  of  past  accounts,  I  shall 
tlierefore  propose  such  a  mode,  as  men,  temperate 
and  prudent,  make  use  of  in  the  management  of 
their  private  afiairs,  when  their  accounts  are 
various,  perplexed,  and  of  long  standing.  I 
would  therefore,  after  their  example,  divide  the 
publick  debts  into  three  sorts  ;  good  ;  bad ;  and 
doubtful.  In  looking  over  the  publick  accounts, 
I  should  never  dream  of  the  blind  mode  of  the 
exchequer,  which  regards  things  in  the  abstract, 
and  knows  no  difiference  in  the  quality  of  its  debts, 
or  the  circumstances  of  its  debtors.  By  this 
means,  it  fatigues  itself;  it  vexes  others  ;  it  often 
crushes  the  poor ;  it  lets  the  rich  escape ;  or,  in  a 
fit  of  mercy  or  carelessness,  declines  all  means  of 
recovering  its  just  demands.  Content  with  the 
eternity  of  its  claims,  it  enjoys  its  epicurean  di- 
vinity with  epicurean  languor.  But  it  is  proper 
that  all  sorts  of  accounts  should  be  closed  some 
time  or  other — by  payment ;  by  composition  ;  or 
by  oblivion.  Expedtt  reipuhlictB  ut  sit  finis  li- 
tinm.  Constantly  taking  along  with  me,  that  an 
extreme  rigour  is  sure  to  arm  every  thing  against 
it,  and  at  length  to  relax  into  a  supine  neglect,  I 
propose.  Sir,  that  even  the  best,  soundest,  and 
the  most  recent  debts,  should  be  put  into  instal- 
ments, for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  accountant 
and  the  publick. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  I  am  tender  of  the 
past,  I  would  be  provident  of  the  future.  All 
money  that  was  formerly  impressed  to  the  two 
great  pay-offices,  I  would  have  impressed  in  future 
to  the  bank  of  England,  These  offices  should, 
in  future,  receive  no  more  than  cash  sufficient  for 
small  payments.  Their  other  payments  ought  to 
be  made  by  drafts  on  the  bank,  expressing  the 
service.  A  checque  account  from  both  offices,  of 
drafts  and  receipts,  should  be  annually  made  up  in 
the  exchequer ;  charging  the  bank  in  the  account, 
with  the  cash-balance,  but  not  demanding  the 
payment  until  there  is  an  order  from  the  treasury, 
in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

As  1  did  not.  Sir,  deny  to  the  paymaster  the 
natural  profits  of  the  bank  that  was  in  his  hands  ; 
so  neither  would  I  to  the  bank  of  England.  A 
share  of  that  profit  might  be  derived  to  the  pub- 
lick in  various  ways.  My  favourite  mode  is  this ; 
that,  in  compensation  for  the  use  of  this  money, 
the  bank  may  take  upon  themselves,  first  the 
charge  of  the  mint ;  to  which  they  are  already, 
by  their  charter,  obliged  to  bring  in  a  great  deal 
of  bullion  annually  to  be  coined. 

In  the  next  place,  I  mean  that  they  should  take 
upon  themselves  the  charge  of  remittances  to  our 
troops  abroad.     This  is  a  species  of  dealing  from 
wliich,  by   the  same  charter,  they  are   not  de- 
barred.    One  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  will   be 
saved  instantly  thereby  to  the  publick,  on  very 
large  sums  of  money.    This  will  be  at  once  a  mat- 
^^■j^  economy,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of 
r^^toce,  by  taking  away  a  private  contract  of  an 
'^^ve  nature.     If  the  bank,  which  is  a  great 


corporation,  and  of  course  receives  the  least  pro- 
fits from  the  money  in  their  custody,  should  of 
itself  refuse,  or  be  persuaded  to  refuse,  this  offer 
upon  those  terms,  I  can  speak  with  some  confi- 
dence, that  one  at  least,  if  not  both  parts  of  the 
condition  would  be  received,  and  gratefully  re- 
ceived, by  several  bankers  of  eminence.  There  is 
no  banker  who  will  not  be  at  least  as  good  secu- 
rity as  any  paymaster  of  the  forces,  or  any  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  that  have  ever  been  bankers  to 
the  publick  :  as  rich  at  least  as  my  Lord  Chatham, 
or  my  Lord  Holland,  or  either  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen  who  now  hold  the  offices,  were  at  the 
time  that  they  entered  into  them ;  or  as  ever  the 
whole  establishment  of  the  mint  has  been  at  any 
period. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  I  mean 
to  follow,  in  suppressing  these  two  large  subordi- 
nate treasuries.  I  now  come  to  another  subordi- 
nate treasury :  I  mean,  that  of  the  paymaster  of 
the  pensions ;  for  which  purpose  I  re-enter  tbe 
limits  of  the  civil  establishment — I  departed  from 
those  limits  in  pursuit  of  a  principle ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  same  game  in  its  doubles,  I  am  brongiit 
into  those  limits  again.  That  treasury,  and  tbat 
office,  I  mean  to  tsdce  away ;  and  to  transfer  tbe 
payment  of  every  name,  mode,  and  denomination 
of  pensions,  to  the  exchequer.  The  present  coarse 
of  diversifying  the  same  object  can  answer  no  i 
good  purpose ;  whatever  its  use  may  be  to  pur- 
poses of  another  kind.  There  are  also  other  lists 
of  pensions ;  and  I  mean  that  they  should  all  be 
hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the  same  place,  lie 
whole  of  the  new  consolidated  list  I  mean  to  re- 
duce to  £.60,000  a  year,  which  sum  I  intend  rt 
shall  never  exceed.     I  think  that  sum  will  fiilly 

• 

answer  as  a  reward  for  all  real  merit,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  all  real,  publick  charity  that  is  ever  like 
to  be  placed  upon  the  list.  If  any  merit  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  should  emerge,  before  that 
reduction  is  completed,  I  have  left  it  open  for  tn 
address  of  either  house  of  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  case.  To  all  other  demands,  it  must  be 
answered,  with  regret,  but  with  firmness,  "the 
publick  is  poor." 

I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christ- 
mas, to  take  away  any  pension.  I  know,  that  the 
publick  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  such  of  then 
as  shall  appear  unmerited.  As  a  censorial  act,  and 
punishment  of  an  abuse,  it  might  answer  some  pur- 
pose. But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.  1 
mean  to  proceed  by  bill ;  and  I  cannot  stop  for 
such  an  enquiry.  I  know  some  gentlemen  mat 
blame  me.  It  is  with  great  submission  to  better 
judgments  that  I  recommend  it  to  consideration; 
that  a  critical  retrospective  examination  of  the 
pension  list,  upon  the  principle  of  merit,  can  never 
serve  for  my  basis. — It  cannot  answer,  according 
to  my  plan,  any  effectual  purpose  of  economy,  or 
of  ftiture,  permanent  reformation.  TTie  process 
in  any  way  will  be  entangled  and  difficult ;  and  it 
will  be  infinitely  slow  :  there  is  a  danger  that  if 
we  turn  our  line  of  march,  now  directeJj  towards 
the  grand  object^,  into  this  more  laborious  than 
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eful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall  never  arrive 
our  end. 

The  kina^,  Sir,  has  been  by  the  constitution  ap- 
linted  sole  judge  of  the  merit  for  which  a  pen- 
m  is  to  be  given.  We  have  a  right,  undoubtedly, 
canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  canvass  every  act 
government.  But  there  is  a  material  difference 
tween  an  office  to  be  reformed,  and  a  pension 
ken  away  for  demerit.  In  the  former  case, 
>  charge  is  implied  against  the  holder ;  in  the 
Iter,  his  character  is  slurred,  as  well  as  his  law- 
1  emolument  affected.  The  former  process  is 
;ainst  the  thing ;  the  second  against  the  person, 
le  pensioner  certainly,  if  he  pleases,  has  a  right 

stand  on  his  own  defence ;  to  plead  his  posses- 
)n  ;  and  to  bottom  his  title  in  the  competency 
'  the  crown  to  give  him  what  he  holds.  Pos- 
ssed,  and  on  the  defensive  as  he  is,  he  will  not  be 
)liged  to  prove  his  special  merit,  in  order  to  jus- 
ly  the  act  of  legal  discretion,  now  turned  into  his 
roperty,  according  to  his  tenure.  The  very  act, 
\  will  contend,  is  a  legal  presumption,  and  an  im- 
lication  of  his  merit.  If  this  be  so,  from  the  na- 
iral  force  of  all  legal  presumption,  he  would  put 
I  to  the  difficult  proof,  that  he  has  no  merit  at 
1.  But  other  questions  would  arise  in  the  course 
'such  an  enquiry ;  that  is,  questions  of  the  merit 
ben  weighed  against  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
ard  ;  then  the  difficulty  will  be  much  greater. 
The  difficulty  will  not.  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  be 
uch  less,  if  we  pass  to  the  person  really  guilty, 

the  question  of  an  unmerited  pension ;  the 
inister  himself.  I  admit  that  when  called  to 
^count  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  he  might  fairly 
3  obliged  to  prove  the  affirmative ;  and  to  state 
le  merit  for  which  the  pension  is  given ;  though 
1  the  pensioner  himself,  such  a  process  would  be 
ird.  If  in  this  examination  we  proceed  metho- 
icaily,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  par- 
ality  and  prejudice,  we  must  take  the  pensions  in 
rder  of  time,  or  merely  alphabetically.  The  very 
nt  pension  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these 
ays,  may  appear  the  most  grossly  unmerited  of 
fjy.  But  tne  minister  may  very  possibly  shew, 
lat  he  knows  nothing  of  the  putting  on  this  pen- 
on — that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  his  administra- 
on — that  the  minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead : 
od  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner 
imself,  and  plunged  into  all  our  former  difficul- 
es.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt  not,  would 
ipear ;  and  to  the  correction  of  which  I  would 
adily  give  my  hand ;  but,  when  I  consider  that 
snsions  have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the 
solutions  of  ministry;  as  I  know  not  where 
tch  enquiries  would  stop ;  and  as  an  absence  of 
en't  is  a  negative  and  loose  thing,  one  might  be 
d  to  derange  the  order  of  families,  founded  on 
e  probable  continuance  of  their  kind  of  income, 
might  hurt  children ;  I  might  injure  creditors, 
really  think  it  the  more  prudent  course,  not  to 
Uow  the  letter  of  the  petitions.     If  we  fix  this 

*  It  was  fopposed  by  the  lord  advocate,  in  a  subsequent  de- 
C  tbat  Mr.  Burke,  because  he  objected  to  an  enauiry  into  the 
nan  list  for  tlie  mirpoee  of  economy  and  relief  or  the  publiek, 
nU  have  it  withnela  from  the  judgment  of  parliament  for  all 


mode  of  enquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  1  fear,  end^ 
as  parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. There  will  be  great  delay;  much 
confusion ;  much  inequality  in  our  proceedings. 
But  what  presses  me  most  of  all  is  tliis;  that 
though  we  should  strike  off  all  the  unmerited  pen- 
sions, while  the  power  of  the  crown  remains  un- 
limited, the  very  same  undeserving  persons  might 
afterwards  return  to  the  very  same  list :  or,  if  they 
did  not,  other  persons,  meriting  as  little  as  they  do, 
might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  undefinable  amount. 
This  I  think  is  the  pinch  of  the  grievance. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  wave 
this  mode  of  proceeding  as  any  part  of  my  plan. 
In  a  plan  of  reformation,  it  would  be  one  of  my 
maxims,  that,  when  I  know  of  an  establishment 
which  may  be  subservient  to  useful  purposes,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  na- 
ture, is  liable  to  a  very  great  perversion  from  those 
purposes,  /  would  limit  the  quantity  of  the  power 
that  might  be  so  abused.  For  I  am  sure,  that,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  rewards  of  merit  will  have  very 
narrow  bounds ;  and  that  partial  or  corrupt  favour 
will  be  infinite.  This  principle  is  not  arbitrary ;  but 
the  limitation  of  the  specifick  quantity  must  be  so 
in  some  measure.  I  tnerefore  state  60,000/.  leav- 
ing it  open  'to  the  house  to  enlarge  or  contract 
the  sum  as  tliey  shall  see,  on  examination,  tliat  the 
discretion  I  use  is  scanty  or  liberal.  The  whole 
amount  of  tlie  pensions  of  all  denominations,  which 
have  been  laid  before  us,  amount,  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  to  considerably  more  than  100,000/. 
a  year.  To  what  the  other  lists  amount,  I  know 
not.  That  will  be  seen  hereafter.  But  from  those 
that  do  appear,  a  saving  will  accrue  to  the  publiek, 
at  one  time  or  other,  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  we 
had  better,  in  my  opinion,  let  it  fall  in  naturally, 
than  tear  it  crude  and  unripe  from  the  stalk.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the 
people,  upon  an  article  which  I  must  class  under 
the  head  of  pensions.  I  mean  the  great  patent 
offices  in  the  exchequer.  They  are  in  reality  and 
substance  no  other  than  pensions,  and  in  no  other 
light  shall  I  consider  them.  They  are  sinecures. 
They  are  always  executed  by  deputy.  The  duty 
of  the  principal  is  as  nothing.  They  differ  how- 
ever from  the  pensions  on  the  list,  in  some  parti- 
culars. They  are  held  for  life.  I  think,  with  the 
publiek,  that  the  profits  of  those  places  are  g^own 
enormous ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and 
the  nature  of  them,  botli  call  for  reformation. 
The  nature  of  their  profits,  which  grow  out  of  the 
publiek  distress,  is  itself  invidious  and  grievous. 
But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be  immediate.  I 
find  myself  under  a  restriction.  These  places,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  held  for  life, 
have  been  considered  as  property.  They  have 
been  given  as  a  provision  for  children  ;  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  family  settlements  ;  they  have 
been  the  security  of  creditors.  What  the  law 
respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.     If  the  barriers  of 

purposes  whatsoever.  This  learned  gentleman  certainly  misun- 
derstood him.  His  plan  shews  that  he  wished  the  whole  list  to  be 
easily  accessible ;  and  he  knows  that  the  publiek  eye  is  or  itseir  a 
great  guard  against  abuse. 
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law  sliould  Ik;  biY^kfn  'kmn.  -^yj^  oicai)  "of  cra- 
ven ience,  even  of  puMack  Cv^iTduesjce.  tc  scsaii 
have  no  longer  any  ihist^  aerikm  ^a^^o:;  a:».  It'  ue 
discretion  of  power  is  ^jaaiat  flftt  Qgi^ik:  ixpoa  prr^^Kftr. 
we  can  be  at  no  ioH  t&  <i^ibMmmii  «^.96  pcver. 
and  what  dis<;retioD.  k  s  iaoc  w-JH  lireT^  i£  LaziC. 
It  would  be  wist  v*  ^tumffH  uprjOi  thit  f^r*^  c>f 
things :  and  not  to  «imiai;|n  n;^  4oaiiri:a  iri«e  «£i>w.  : 
but  smooth  and  er^esi.  <4inrBt  '&4f  aiizisrr^.  Tbece  aze 
occasions,  I  adi&.it,  <f^  yMjuiL  oitntafiST.  «>  "xiat.  lo 
clear,  so  erideut.  iluu  ib^y  «vgiiHneid»  aJd  i&vs. 
Law,  bein^  *aAj  bo^  ix  idte  ^bt^sKCX  'A  T^jt  'ciO'Sd- 
monKy,  e^aiAU  m  a&T  r^cxe  irjf  «u  ^^^itns  svsoit  k  de* 
maod  wivjcL  snay  ciocfiiipRftitci^  tie  UiCiJ  of  tLt 
publick  iDtwef^L  T^j-  tx  fwn^.  £0  kv  cia^  net  flielf 
up  a^^usrit  t±ft  eaoBtM  uu4  reaj<ct:i  if  aii  Ikv  B^t 
fvch  %  CIA?  T<&7y  raireir  la^/^jFtt»i  and  dkis  Kto«t 
oseVkaaiiF  i»  cr^  wdi  a  <as^.  Tut-  seievc-  tisae  of  the 
pti'^nn  »  ivi  ar^  jsjtstsA  wci^rta  tlie  sicnfiicie  of  a 
phikiri-^  fiZ  h.v,  Iflrfrndcals  pass  like  shadows ; 
bsn  thi^  CTjcar.rj^vi^altft  »  hmed  and  stable.  Tbe 
^&r»n«»^  tiwT>dof«r.  of  to-day  and  ti>-DM>rn>w.  , 
w&iirn  r/>  prrrat^  P^'p^  i^  inuDieiue.  10  the  ftate  b 
BKtLsarv,  .4t  any  mut^  k  b  bf^ter,  if  puMRble*  to 
tiwfjtjfrM  f^a  etfMfxsiij  with  o<gr  laws,  than  to  set 
tlKiai  at  rarEUMXr;  a  qnarrtl  which  10  the  end  ? 
nuMt  be  deitrccthe  trj  both.  j 

My  idta^  VJtreionr.  is  to  ndcce  thote  officen  to  1 
fixed  laJaria.  as  the  present  Vires  and  rereisions  , 
flikll  soeeessirely  ^1.     I  mean  that  the  office  of 
the  jzieat  ^aAnt^r  ithe  vadhor  of  the  receipt)  shall 
1^  rtdwxd  to  ')/XlO/.  a  year ;  and  the  aoditors  of 
the  imprest,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  officers.  I 
to  fixed  apporntif^nkts  of  I  J/'^H,  a  year  each.     It  { 
will  not  be  difficult  to  calcubte  the  value  of  this 
iall  of  lives  to  the  publick.  when  we  shall  ha\-e 
obtained  a  just  account  of  the  present  income  of 
t>io«e  places ;   and  we  shall  obtain  that  acconnt 
with  ereat  ^Mrility,  if  the  present  possessors  are 
not  alarmed  with  any  apprehension  of  danger  to 
their  freehold  office. 

I  know  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me, 
hr^v  it  oomes,  that  since  I  admit  these  offices  to 
be  bo  better  than  pensions.  1  choose,  after  the 
priiiciple  of  law  had  been  satisfied,  to  retain  them 
at  all  ?  To  this.  Sir,  I  answer,  that  conceivincr  it  to 
be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  reason  of  state  in  every  coun> 
try,  that  there  must  be  means  of  rewarding  pub- 
lick  MTvice,  those  means  will  be  incomplete,  and 
itiAKfA  wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  there 
shcwld  be  no  further  reward  ibr  that  service,  than 
the  daily  wages  it  receives  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown. 

lITioever  seriouslv  considers  the  excellent  arsru- 
mentof  Lord  Soroers,  in  the  banker's  case,  will  see 
he  b<Atom«  himself  upon  the  very  same  maxim 
which  I  do ;  and  one  of  his  principal  grounds  of 
doctrine  for  the  alienability  of  the  domain  in  Eng- 
land,* contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  law  in  France, 
be  lays  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  furnishing  a 
permanent  reward  to  publick  service ;  of  making 
that  reward  the  origin  of  families ;  and  the  foun- 
•  Bciorc  Uk  ftatnte  of  Qucea  Anne,  whicb  Imitcd  tlie 
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cadfrjc  of  w-iakk  as  wcil  as  ot  h/XMomn.  It  is 
tZrir^nfii  t£«e  c<uy  gessiBe.  wBiiadKitcsaied  chzin  01 
Enx^ciicy.  It  is  a  great  ptiaciple  in  goveniment ; 
a  pcisiciplie  at  tik  vety  £»adation  of  tiie  whole 
fCTiictiiie.  Tzafr  oc&cr  jwdges  who  Ud  tiie  siae 
dcKSnaie  vent  beywid  Lord  Sokos  with  resardlo 
VK:  refsedy.  which  they  thoogkt  was  gimi'by  law 
agaimt  tse  aowD.  npoo  the  giant  fd  pensons. 
Iwkeii  no  isaii  kzwwsw  when  he  cots  off  the 
fBckaneELts  t>  a  virtoctts  aisbitaon,  and  the  just 
rewardtfr  <d  pobik^  scnice.  what  infiaiie  ausdiief 
ic  may  <k>  lus  cckhht.  thnjogh  all  genentions. 
Soca  savibg  to  the  pvblick  may  pronne  the  wont 
mode  of  robbic;?  it.  The  ciDwn.  which  has  io 
its  hands  the  trost  of  the  daily  pay  lor  natiooai 
fCTvice.  o>agLt  to  have  in  its  hajids  also  the  means 
far  the  repose  of  pnblick  labour,  and  the  fixed 
sectlemect  oi  acknowledged  mem.  There  is  t 
tcobe.  when  tLe  weather-beuen  vessels  o€ thestHe 
CQght  to  come  into  harboor.  They  msst  at  length 
have  a  retreat  60m  the  malioe  of  rivak,  fioo  tke 
perfidy  of  political  friesds.  and  the  inooBStancyof 
thepef>ple.  Many  of  the  persons,  who  in  aDtniei 
have  filled  the  great  offices  of  state,  have  bees 
yoGttger  brothers,  who  had  originally  little,  if  aov, 
fimime.  These  offices  do  not  fumtih  the  means  of 
amaswing  wealth.  There  ought  to  be  some  pover 
in  the  crown  of  giantine  pensions  oat  of  the  mdi 
of  its  own  capffices.  An  intail  of  dependence  is  t 
bad  reward  of  merit. 

.    I  would,  thesefore,  Icare  to  the  crown  the  pon- 
bility  of  conferring  some  fivonrs  which,  wkiht 
they  are  received  as  a  reward,  do  not  operate  as 
corruption.     When  men  receive  oblieatiotts  from 
the  crown,  throogh  the  pioos  hands  of  fathers,  or 
of  connexions  as  venerable  as  the  paternal,  the 
dependencies  which  arise  from  thence  are  the  ob- 
ligations  of  gratitude,  and  not  the  fetters  of  ter- 
vilitv.     Such   ties  originate  in  virtue,  and  ther 
promote  it.     They  continue  men  in  those  habitades 
of  friendship,  those  political  coni»exions«  and  those 
political  principles,  in  which  they  began  life.  Ther 
are  antidotes  against  a  corrupt  levity,  instead  of 
causes  of  it.     1»^liat  an  unseemly  spectacle  woqM 
it  afibrd,  what  a  diserace  would  it  be  to  the  cod- 
monweahh  that  suffered  such  things,  to  see  tke 
hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister  begging  I0 
bread  at  the  door  of  that  treasurr,  from  whence 
his  father  dispensed  the  economy  of  an  empire, 
and  promoted  the  happiness  aiid  glory  of  his 
country !  ^liy  should  he  be  obliged  to  prostraU; 
his  honour,  and  to  submit  his  principles  at  the 
levee  of  some  proud  favourite,  shouldered  aad 
thrust  aside  by  every  impudent  pretender,  on  the 
very  spot  where  a  few  days  before  he  saw  himxtf 
adored  ?— obliged  to  crin^  to  the  author  of  the 
calamities  of  hb  house,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  thit 
are  red  with  his  father's  blood  I — No,  Sir,  these 
things  are  unfit — they  are  intolerable. 

Sir.  I  shall  be  asked,  why  I  do  not  choose  to 
destroy  those  offices  which  are  pensions,  and  ap- 
point pensions  under  the  direct  title  in  their  stead  ? 
I  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  leads  to  abuse;  to 
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have  things  appointed  for  one  purpose  and  applied 
to  anot}ier.  I  have  no  great  objection  to  such  a 
change  :  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  prudent  for 
me  to  propose  it.  If  I  should  take  away  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  the  burthen  of  proof  rests  upon 
me,  that  so  many  pensions,  and  no  more,  and  to 
such  an  amount  each,  and  no  more,  are  necessary 
for  the  publick  service.  This  is  what  I  can  never 
prove ;  for  it  is  a  thing  incapable  of  definition. 
I  do  not  like  to  take  away  an  object  that  I  think 
answers  my  purpose,  in  hopes  of  getting  it  back 
again  in  a  better  shape.  People  will  bear  an  old 
establishment  when  its  excess  is  corrected,  who 
will  revolt  at  a  new  one.  I  do  not  think  tliese 
office- pensions  to  be  more  in  number  than  suffi- 
cient :  but  on  that  point  the  house  will  exercise 
its  discretion.  As  to  abuse,  I  am  convinced  that 
very  few  trusts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  adminis- 
tration have  admitted  less  abuse  tlian  this.  Ef- 
ficient ministers  have  been  their  own  paymasters. 
It  is  true.  But  their  very  partiality  has  operated 
as  a  kind  of  justice ;  and  still  it  was  service  that 
was  paid.  When  we  look  over  this  exchequer 
list,  we  find  it  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Walpoles,  of  the  Pelhams,  of  the  Townshends; 
Dames  to  whom  this  country  owes  its  liberties  ;  and 
to  whom  his  majesty  owes  his  crown.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  lines,  that  the  immense  and  envied 
employment  he  now  holds  came  to  a  certain  duke,* 
who  is  now  probably  sitting  quietly  at  a  very  good 
dinner  directly  under  us,  and  acting  high  life  be- 
low stairs,  whilst  we,  his  masters,  are  filling  our 
moi^s  with  unsubstantial  sounds,  and  talking  of 
hungry  economy  over  his  head.  But  he  is  the 
elder  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house, 
joined  to,  and  repaired  by  the  reward  of  services 
done  by  another.  I  respect  the  original  title,  and 
the  first  purchase  of  merited  wealth  and  honour 
through  all  its  descents,  through  all  its  transfers, 
and  all  its  assignments.  May  such  fountains  ne- 
ver be  dried  up  !  May  they  ever  flow  with  their 
original  purity,  and  refresh  and  fructify  the  com- 
BDon wealth,  for  ages ! 

Sir,  I  think  myself  bound  to  give  you  my  reasons 
as  clearly,  and  as  fully,  for  stopping  in  the  course 
of  reformation,  as  for  proceeding  in  it.  My  limits 
arc  the  rules  of  law  ;  the  rules  of  policy ;  and  the 
service  of  the  state.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  not  able  to  intermeddle  with  another  article, 
which  seems  to  be  a  specifick  object  in  several 
of  the  petitions  ;  I  mean  the  reduction  of  exor- 
bitant emoluments  to  efificient  ofiRces.  If  I  knew 
of  any  real,  efficient  office,  which  did  possess  ex- 
orbitant emoluments,  I  should  be  extremely  desir- 
ous of  reducing  them .  Others  may  know  of  them ; 
I  do  not.  I  am  not  possessed  of  an  exact  com- 
mon measure  between  real  service  and  its  reward. 
I  am  very  sure,  that  states  do  sometimes  receive 
lervices,  which  is  hardly  in  their  power  to  reward 
according  to  their  worth.  If  I  were  to  give  my 
judgment  with  regard  to  this  country,  I  do  not 
think  the  great  efficient  offices  of  the  state  to  be 
>verpaid.  The  service  of  the  publick  is  a  thing 
*  Duke  of  Newcastle^  wtfose  dining-room  is  under  the  bouse  of 


which  cannot  be  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down 
to  tliose  who  will  agree  to  execute  it  the  cheapest. 
When  tlie  proportion  between  reward  and  service 
is  our  object,  we  must  always  consider  of  what 
nature  the  service  is,  and  what  sort  of  men  they 
are  that  must  perform  it.  What  is  just  payment 
for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full  encouragement 
for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  discourage- 
ment to  others.  Many  of  the  great  offices  have 
much  duty  to  do,  and  much  expence  of  repre- 
sentation to  maintain.  A  secretary  of  slate,  for 
instance,  must  not  appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers  of  other  nations ;  neither  ought  our  minis- 
ters abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  courts 
where  they  reside.  In  all  offices  of  duty,  there  is, 
almost  necessarily,  a  great  neglect  of  all  domes- 
tick  afiairs.  A  person  in  high  office  can  rarely 
take  a  view  of  his  family-house.  If  he  sees  that 
the  state  takes  no  detriment,  the  state  must  see 
that  his  affairs  should  take  as  little. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  men 
were  willing  to  s-pwe  in  such  situations  witliout 
salary,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it. 
Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  the  motives 
to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  that  state,  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare 
and  heroick  virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  its 
superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption. An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best 
security  against  avarice  and  rapacity ;  as  in  all 
things  else,  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the 
best  security  against  debauchery  and  excess.  For 
as  wealth  is  power,  so  all  power  will  infallibly  draw 
wealth  to  itself  by  some  means  or  other :  and 
when  men  are  left  no  way  of  ascertaining  their 
profits  but  by  their  means  of  obtaining  them,  those 
means  will  be  encreased  to  infinity.  This  is  true  in 
all  the  parts  of  administration,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole.  If  any  individual  were  to  decline  his 
appointments,  it  might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
ostentatious  ambition  over  unpretending  service ; 
it  might  breed  invidious  comparisons;  it  might 
tend  to  destroy  whatever  little  unity  and  agreement 
may  be  found  among  ministers.  And,  after  all, 
when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  compe- 
titors by  a  fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness, 
and  fixed  himself  in  power  by  that  means,  what 
security  is  there  tliat  he  would  not  change  his 
course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more 
than  he  has  given  up  ? 

This  rule,  like  every  other,  may  adVnit  its 
exceptions.  When  a  great  man  has  some  one 
great  object  in  view  to  be  achieved  in  a  given  time, 
it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  walk 
out  of  all  the  common  roads,  and,  if  his  fortune 
permits  it,  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  splendid 
example.  I  am  told,  that  something  of  this  kind 
is  now  doing  in  a  country  near  us.  But  this  is  for 
a  short  race ;  the  training  for  a  heat  or  two,  and 
not  the  proper  preparation  for  the  regular  stages 
of  a  methodical  journey.  I  am  speaking  of  estab- 
lishments, and  not  of  men. 

It  may  be  expected,  Sir,  that  when  I  am  giving 
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my  reasons  why  I  limit  myself  in  the  reduction 
of  employments,  or  of  their  profits,  I  should  say 
something  of  tho«e  which  seem  of  eminent  inutility 
in  the  state ;  I  mean  the  number  of  officers  who, 
bv  their  places,  are  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
king.  Considering  the  commonwealth  merely  as 
such,  and  considering  those  oflicers  only  as  relative 
to  the  direct  purposes  of  the  state,  I  admit  that 
they  are  of  no  use  at  all.  But  there  are  many 
things  in  the  constitution  of  establishments, 
which  appear  of  little  value  on  the  first  view,  which, 
in  a  secondary  and  oblique  manner,  produce  very 
material  advantages.  It  was  on  full  consideration 
that  I  determined  not  to  lessen  any  of  the  offices 
of  honour  about  the  crown,  in  their  number,  or 
their  emoluments.  These  emoluments,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases,  do  not  much  more  than  answer 
tlie  charge  of  attendance.  Men  of  condition 
naturally  love  to  be  about  a  court ;  and  women  of 
condition  love  it  much  more.  But  there  is  in  all 
regular  attendance  so  much  of  constraint,  that  if 
it  were  a  mere  charge,  without  any  compensation, 
you  would  soon  have  the  court  deserted  by  all  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow 
from  such  a  desertion.  Kings  are  naturally  lovers 
of  low  company.  They  are  so  elevated  above 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  must  look  upon 
all  their  subjects  as  on  a  level.  They  are  rather 
apt  to  hate  than  to  love  tlieir  nobility,  on  account 
of  the  occasional  resistance  to  their  will,  which  will 
be  made  by  their  virtue,  their  petulance,  or  their 
pride.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  many  of 
the  nobility  are  as  perfectly  willing  to  act  the  part 
of  flatterers,  tale-bearers,  parasites,  pimps,  and 
buffoons,  as  any  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  man- 
kind can  possibly  be.  But  they  are  not  properly 
qualified  for  this  object  of  their  ambition.  The 
want  of  a  regular  education,  and  early  habits,  and 
some  lurking  remains  of  their  dignity,  will  never 
permit  them  to  become  a  matdi  for  an  Italian 
eunuch,  a  mountebank,  a  fiddler,  a  player,  or  any 
regular  practitioner  of  that  tribe.  The  Roman 
emperours,  almost  from  the  beginning,  threw  them- 
selves into  such  hands ;  and  the  mischief  encreased 
every  day  till  the  decline  and  final  ruin  of  the 
empire.  It  is  therefore  of  very  great  importance 
(provided  the  thing  is  not  overdone)  to  contrive 
such  an  establishment  as  must,  almost  whether  a 
prince  will  or  not,  bring  into  daily  and  hourly 
offices  about  his  person  a  great  number  of  his  first 
nobility  ;  and  it  is  rather  an  useful  prejudice  that 
gives  them  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Though 
they  are  not  much  the  better  for  a  court,  a  court 
will  be  much  the  better  for  them.  I  have  therefore 
not  attempted  to  reform  any  of  the  offices  of 
honour  about  the  king*s  person. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  offices  in  his  stables  which 
are  sinecures.  By  the  change  of  manners,  and 
indeed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they  must  be  so ; 
I  mean  the  several  keepers  of  buck-hounds,  stag- 
hounds,  fox-hounds,  and  harriers.  They  answer 
no  purpose  of  utility  or  of  splendour.  These  I 
•  Lcttcfs  between  Dr.  Addington  and  Sir  James  Wright 


propose  to  abolish.  It  is  not  proper  that  great 
noblemen  should  be  keepers  of  dogs,  though  they 
were  the  king's  dogs.  In  every  part  of  the  scheme, 
I  have  endeavour^  that  no  primary,  and  that  even 
no  secondary,  service  of  the  state,  should  suflfer  by 
its  frugality.  I  mean  to  touch  no  offices  but  socn 
as  I  am  perfectly  sure  are  either  of  no  use  at  all, 
or  not  of  any  use  in  the  least  assignable  proportion 
to  the  burthen  with  which  they  load  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  influence  with  which 
they  oppress  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  deliber- 
ation ;  for  which  reascm  there  are  but  two  offices 
which  are  property  state  offices,  that  I  have  a  de- 
sire to  reform. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  new  office  of  third 
secretary  of  state^  which  b  commonly  called 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

We  know  that  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
colonies  had  been,  until  within  a  few  years,  carried 
on  by  the  southern  secretary  of  state ;  and  that  this 
department  has  not  been  shunned  upon  account 
of  the  weight  of  its  duties ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  sought  on  account  of  its  patronage.  Indeed 
he  must  be  pooriy  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  office,  who  does  not  know  how  very  lightly  the 
American  functions  have  always  leaned  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ministerial  Atlas y  who  has  upheld 
that  side  of  the  sphere.  Undoubtedly,  great  temper 
and  judgment  were  requisite  in  the  management 
of  the  colony  politicks ;  but  the  official  detail  was 
a  trifle.  Since  the  new  appointment,  a  train  of 
unfortunate  accidents  has  brought  before  us  almost 
the  whole  correspondence  of  Ais  fiivourite  secre- 
tary's office,  since  the  first  day  of  its  establishment 
I  will  say  nothing  of  its  auspicious  foundation; 
of  the  quality  of  its  correspondency ;  or  of  the 
efl*ects  that  have  ensued  from  it.  I  speak  merely 
of  its  quantity  ;  which  we  know  would  have  been 
little  or  no  addition  to  the  trouble  of  whatever 
office  had  its  hands  the  fullest.  But  what  has  been 
the  real  condition  of  the  old  office  of  secretary  of 
state  ?  Have  their  velvet  bags,  and  their  red  boxes, 
been  so  full,  that  nothing  more  could  possibly  be 
crammed  into  them  ? 

A  correspondence  of  a  curious  nature  has  been 
lately  published.*  In  that  correspondence.  Sir,  we 
find  the  opinion  of  a  noble  person,  who  is  thought 
to  be  the  grand  manufieurturer  of  administrations ; 
and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  the  quality  of  his 
work.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  but  one 
man  of  diligence  and  industry  in  the  whole  ad- 
ministration— it  was  the  late  Esirl  of  Suffolk.  The 
noble  lord  lamented  very  justly,  that  this  state»- 
man,  of  so  much  mental  vigour,  was  almost  wholly 
disabled  from  the  exertion  of  it,  by  his  bodily  in* 
firmities.  Lord  Suffolk,  dead  to  the  state,  long 
before  he  was  dead  to  nature,  at  last  paid  his  tribute 
to  the  common  treasury  to  which  we  must  all  be 
taxed.  But  so  little  want  was  found  even  of  hb 
intentional  industry,  that  the  office,  vacant  in 
reality  to  its  duties  long  before,  continued  vacant 
even  in  nomination  and  appointment  for  a  year 
after  his  death.    The  whole  of  the  laborious  and 
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Arduous  correspondence  of  this  empire  rested  solely 
upon  the  activity  and  energy  of  Lord  Weymouth. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable,  since  one  diligent 
man  was  fully  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices,  that  two  diligent  men  will  be  equal  to  the 
duty  of  three.  The  business  of  the  new  office, 
which  I  sliall  propose  to  you  to  suppress,  is  by  no 
means  too  much  to  be  returned  to  either  of  the 
secretaries  which  remain.  If  this  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance should  be  thought  too  heavy,  it  may  be  di- 
vided between  them  both  ;  North  America  (whe- 
ther free  or  reduced)  to  the  northern  secretary,  the 
West  Indies  to  the  southern.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  say  more  upon  the  inutility  of  this 
office.  It  is  burning  day-light.  But  before  I  have 
done,  I  shall  just  remark,  that  the  history  of  this 
office  is  too  recent  to  suffi^r  us  to  forget,  that  it  was 
made  for  the  mere  convenience  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  political  intrigue,  and  not  for  the  service 
of  the  state  ;  that  it  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  an  exorbitant  encrease  of  the  civil  list ; 
and  in  the  same  act  to  bring  a  new  accession  to 
the  loaded  compost  heap  of  corrupt  influence. 

There  is.  Sir,  another  office  which  was  not  long 
since  closely  connected  with  this  of  the  American 
secretary ;  but  has  been  lately  separated  from  it 
for  the  very  same  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
conjoined ;  I  mean  the  sole  purpose  of  all  the  sepa- 
rations and  all  the  conj  unctions  that  have  been  lately 
made — a  job.  I  speak.  Sir,  of  the  hoard  of  trade 
^md plantations,  Th  is  board  is  a  sort  of  temperate 
bed  of  influence ;  a  sort  of  gently  ripening  hot- 
house, where  eight  members  of  parliament  receive 
salaries  of  a  thousand  a  year,  for  a  certain  given 
ime,  in  order  to  mature,  at  a  proper  season,  a 
!laim  to  two  thousand,  granted  for  doing  less,  and 
)n  the  credit  of  having  toiled  so  long  in  that  in- 
eriour,  laborious  department. 

I  have  known  that  board,  ofl*  ind  on,  for  a  great 
lumber  of  years.  Both  of  its  pretended  objects 
lave  been  much  the  objects  of  my  study,  if  I  have 
I  right  to  call  any  pursuits  of  mine  by  so  respect- 
ible  a  name.  I  can  assure  the  house,  and  I  hope 
they  will  not  think  that  I  risk  my  little  credit  light- 
ly, that,  witliout  meaning  to  convey  the  least  re- 
flection upon  any  one  of  its  members  past  or  pre- 
sent,— it  is  a  board  which,  if  not  mischievous,  is  of 
ID  use  at  all. 

You  will  be  convinced.  Sir,  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, if  you  reflect  how  generally  it  is  true,  that 
commerce,  the  principal  object  of  that  office,  flou- 
rishes most  when  it  is  left  to  itself.  Interest,  the 
^eat  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a  blind  one.  It  is 
irery  well  able  to  find  its  own  way ;  and  its  neces- 
sities are  its  best  laws.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  young  should  direct 
the  old,  and  the  inexperienced  instruct  the  know- 
ing ;  if  a  board  in  the  state  was  the  best  tutor  for 
the  counting-house ;  if  tlie  desk  ought  to  read  lec- 
tures to  the  anvil,  and  the  pen  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  shuttle — yet  in  any  matter  of  regulation, 
ve  know  that  board  must  act  with  as  little  autho- 
rity as  skill.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  object ;  because  all  regu- 


lations are,  in  tlieir  nature,  restriciive  of  some 
liberty.  In  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never 
a  moment  unoccupied  with  aflairs  of  trade.  But 
even  where  they  had  no  ill  intention  (which  was 
sometimes  the  case)  trade  and  manufacture  suf- 
fered infinitely  from  their  injudicious  tamperings. 
But  since  that  period,  whenever  regulation  is 
wanting  (for  I  do  not  deny,  that  sometimes  it  may 
be  wanting)  parliament  constantly  sits  ;  and  par- 
liament alone  is  competent  to  such  regulation.  We 
want  no  instructions  from  boards  of  trade,  or  from 
any  other  board  ;  and  God  forbid  we  should  give 
the  least  attention  to  their  reports.  Parliamentary 
enquiry  is  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
information.  There  is  more  real  knowledge  to  be 
obtained,  by  attending  the  detail  of  business  in  the 
committees  above  stairs,  than  ever  did  come,  or 
ever  will  come,  from  any  board  in  this  kingdom, 
or  from  all  of  them  together.  An  assiduous  mem- 
ber of  parliament  will  not  be  the  worse  instructed 
tljere,  for  not  being  paid  a  thousand  a  year  for 
learning  his  lesson.  And  now  that  I  speak  of  the 
committees  above  stairs,  I  must  say,  that  having 
till  lately  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I  have 
observed  that  no  description  of  members  give  so 
little  attendance,  either  to  communicate  or  to  ob- 
tain instruction  upon  matters  of  commerce,  as  the 
honourable  members  of  the  grave  board  of  trade. 
I  really  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  one 
of  them  in  that  sort  of  business.  Possibly  some 
members  may  have  better  memories;  and  may 
call  to  mind  some  job  that  may  have  accidentally 
brought  one  or  other  of  them,  at  one  time  or  other, 
to  attend  a  matter  of  commerce. 

This  board.  Sir,  has  had  both  its  original  forma- 
tion, and  its  regeneration,  in  a  job.  In  a  job  it  was 
conceived,  and  in  a  job  its  mother  brought  it  forth. 
It  made  one  among  those  showy  and  specious  im- 
positions, which  one  of  the  experiment-making 
administrations  of  Charles  the  Second  held  out  to 
delude  the  people,  and  to  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  real  service  which  they  might  expect 
from  a  parliament  annually  sitting.  It  was  in- 
tended, also,  to  corrupt  that  body  whenever  it 
should  be  permitted  to  sit.  It  was  projected  in  tlie 
year  1668,  and  it  continued  in  a  tottering  and 
rickety  childhood  for  about  three  or  four  years ; 
for  it  died  in  the  year  1673,  a  babe  of  as  little 
hopes  as  ever  swelled  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the 
article  of  convulsed  or  over-laid  children,  who 
have  hardly  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  life. 

It  was  buried  with  little  ceremony ;  and  never 
more  thought  of  until  the  reign  of  Kina  William, 
when  in  the  strange  vicissitude  of  neglect  and  vi- 
gour, of  good  and  ill  success,  that  attended  his 
wars,  in  Sie  year  1695,  tlie  trade  was  distressed 
beyond  all  example  of  former  sufferings,  by  the 
piracies  of  tlie  French  cruisers.  This  suffering  in- 
censed, and,  as  it  should  seem,  very  justly  incensed, 
the  house  of  commons.  In  this  ferment  they  struck, 
not  only  at  the  administration,  but  at  the  very 
constitution  of  the  executive  government.  They 
attempted  to  form  in  parliament  a  board  for  the 
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protection  of  trade;  which,  as  they  planned  it, 
was  to  draw  to  itself  a  great  part,  if  not  tlie  whole, 
of  the  functions  and  powers,  both  of  tlie  admi- 
ralty, and  of  the  treasary ;  and  thus,  by  a  parlia- 
mentary  delegation  of  office  and  officers,  they 
threatened  absolutely  to  separate  these  depart- 
ments fix>m  the  whole  system  of  the  executive  go- 
▼emment,  and  of  course  to  vest  the  most  leading 
and  essential  of  its  attributes  in  this  board.  As  the 
executire  government  was  in  a  maimer  convicted 
of  a  dereliction  of  its  functions,  it  was  with  infinite 
difficulty  that  this  blow  uras  warded  off  in  that 
session.  There  was  a  threat  to  renew  the  same 
in  the  next.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, the  court  opposed  another  mancBuvre  to 
it;  and,  in  the  year  1696,  called  into  life  this 
board  of  trade,  which  had  slept  since  1673. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  rege- 
neration of  the  board  of  trade.  It  has  perfectly 
answered  its  purposes.  It  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people,  ainl  to  compose  the  fer- 
ment that  was  then  strongly  working  in  parlia- 
ment. The  courtiers  were  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
substitute  a  board,  which  thev  knew  would  be 
useless,  in  the  place  of  one  that  they  feared  would 
be  dangerous.  Thus  the  board  of  trade  was  re- 
produced in  a  job ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  in-  ! 
stance  of  a  publick  body,  which  has  never  degene- 
rated ;  but  to  this  hour  preserves  all  the  health 
and  vigour  of  its  primitive  institution. 

This  board  of  trade  and  plantations  has  not  been 
of  any  use  to  the  colonies,  as  colonies ;  so  little  of 
use,  Uiat  the  flourishing  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  Virginia,  and  of  Maryland,  and  all  our 
wealthy  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  were  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  first  board  of  Charles  the  Second .  Penn- 
sylvania and  Carolina  were  settled  during  its  dark 
quarter,  in  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of 
the  first,  and  the  formation  of  the  second  board. 
Two  colonies  alone  owe  their  origin  to  that  board. 
Georgia,  which,  till  lately,  has  made  a  very  slow 
progress  ;  and  never  did  make  any  progress  at  all, 
until  it  wholly  got  rid  of  all  the  regulations  which 
the  board  of  trade  had  moulded  into  its  original 
constitution.  That  colony  lias  cost  the  nation  very 
great  sums  of  money  ;  whereas  the  colonies  which 
have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being  godfathered  by 
the  board  of  trade  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling, 
except  what  has  been  so  properly  spent  in  losing 
them.  But  the  colony  of  Georgia,  weak  as  it  was, 
carried  with  it  to  the  last  hour,  and  carries,  even 
in  its  present  dead,  pallid  visage,  the  perfect  resem- 
blance of  its  parents.  It  always  had,  and  it  now 
has,  an  establishment  paid  by  Uie  publick  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
that  colony  have  never  been  able  or  willing  to 
take  upon  itself  the  expence  of  its  proper  govern- 
ment, or  its  own  appropriated  jobs. 

Tlie  province  of  N'ova  Scotia  was  the  youngest 
and  tlie  favourite  child  of  the  board.  Good  God  ! 
what  sums  the  nursing  of  that  ill-thriven,  hojtl- 
visaged,  and  ill-favoured  brat,  has  cost  to  this  wit- 
tol  nation  !  Sir,  this  colony  has  stood  us  in  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


To  this  day  it  has  made  no  repayment — It  doe 
not  even  support  those  offices  of  expence,  whicl 
are  miscalled  its  government ;  the  whole  of  tiia 
job  still  lies  upon  the  patient,  callous  shoulders  o 
the  people  of  England. 

Sir,  1  am  going  to  state  a  fact  to  you,  that  will 
serve  to  set  in  full  sunshine  the  real  value  of  for- 
mality, and  official  superintendence.  There  was,  in 
the  province  of  Novia  Scotia,  one  little  neglected 
comer,  the  country  of  the  neutral  French  ;  which 
having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fostering 
care  of  both  France  and  England,  and  to  hare 
been  shut  out  from  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  councils  of  commerce,  and  of  boards  of  trade, 
did  in  silence,  without  notice,  and  without  asM- 
ance,  encrease  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  it 
seems  our  nation  had  more  skill  and  ability  id 
destroying,  than  in  settling  a  colony.  In  the  last 
war  we  did,  in  my  opinion,  most  inhumanly,  and 
upon  pretences  that  m  the  eye  of  an  honest  miii 
are  not  worth  a  farthing,  root  out  this  poor,  inno- 
cent, deserving  people,  whom  our  utter  inability 
to  govern,  or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  sort  of  righ 
to  extirpate.  Whatever  the  merits  of  tliat  extir- 
pation might  have  been,  it  was  on  the  footsteps  oi 
a  neglected  people,  it  was  on  the  fund  of  uncon- 
strained poverty,  it  was  on  the  acquisitions  of  un- 
regulated industry,  that  any  thing  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  colony  in  that  province  has  been 
formed.  It  has  been  formed  by  overflowings  froD 
the  exuberant  population  of  New  England,  and 
by  emigration  from  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia 
of  fugitives  from  the  protection  of  the  board  d 
trade. 

But  if  all  of  tliese  things  were  not  more  thin 
sufficient  to  prove  to  you  the  inutility  of  that 
expensive  establishment,  I  will  desire  you  to  recol- 
lect. Sir,  that  those,  who  may  be  very  ready  to 
defend  it,  are  very  cautious  bow  tliey  employ  it; 
cautious  how  they  employ  it  even  in  appearance 
and  pretence.  They  are  afraid  they  should  loie 
the  benefit  of  its  influence  in  parliament,  if  tbey 
seemed  to  keep  it  up  for  any  other  purpose.  If 
ever  there  were  commercial  points  of  great  weiglit, 
and  roost  closely  connected  with  our  dependen- 
cies, they  are  those  which  have  been  agitated  and 
decided  in  parliament  since  I  came  into  it.  \fliicfc 
of  the  innumerable  regulations  since  made  had 
their  origin  or  their  improvement  in  the  board  o 
trade  ?  Did  any  of  the  several  East  India  bOk 
which  have  been  successively  produced  since  1767 
originate  there  ?  Did  any  one  dream  of  rcferrin) 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  thither  ?  Was  an 
body  so  ridiculous  as  even  to  think  of  it  ?  If  en 
there  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  board  was  i 
to  be  consulted,  it  was  with  regard  to  the  acts  tha 
were  preludes  to  the  American  war,  or  attcndai 
on  its  commencement :  those  acts  were  full  < 
commercial  regulations,  such  as  they  were— tl 
intercourse  bill ;  the  prohibitory  bill ;  the  fishei 
bill.  If  the  board  was  not  concerned  in  sue 
things,  in  what  particular  was  it  thought  fit  ths 
it  should  be  concerned  ?  In  the  course  of  all  the 
bills  through  the  house,  I  observed  the  roembe 
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Df  Uiat  board  to  be  remarkably  cautious  of  inter- 
meddling. They  understood  decorum  better ;  they 
know  that  matters  of  trade  and  plantations  are  no 
business  of  theirs. 

There  were  two  very  recent  occasions,  which,  if 
the  idea  of  any  use  for  the  board  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  prescription,  appeared  loudly  to 
call  for  their  interference. 

When  commissioners  were  sent  to  pay  his  ma- 
jesty *s  and  our  dutiful  respects  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  part  of  their  powers  under 
the  commission  were,  it  seems,  of  a  commercial 
nature.  They  were  authorized,  in  the  most  ample 
and  undefined  manner,  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  America  on  the  spot.  This  was  no 
trivial  object.  As  the  formation  of  such  a  treaty 
would  necessarily  have  been  no  less  than  the 
breaking  up  our  whole  commercial  system,  and 
the  giving  it  an  entirely  new  form;  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  board  of  trade  would  have  sat 
day  and  night  to  model  propositions,  which,  on 
our  side,  might  serve  as  a  basis  to  that  treaty.  No 
such  thing.  Their  learned  leisure  was  not  in  the 
least  interrupted,  thouc;h  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  was  a  commissioner,  and  might,  in  mere 
compliment  to  his  office,  have  been  supposed  to 
make  a  show  of  deliberation  on  tlie  subject.  But 
he  knew  that  his  colleagues  would  have  thought 
he  laughed  in  their  faces,  had  he  attempted  to 
bring  any  thing  the  most  distantly  relating  to  com- 
merce or  colonies  before  them.  A  noble  person, 
^gaged  in  the  same  commission,  and  sent  to  learn 
his  commercial  rudiments  in  New  York,  (then 
under  the  operation  of  an  act  for  the  universal  pro- 
hibition of  trade,)  was  soon  after  put  at  the  head 
of  that  board.  This  contempt  from  the  present 
ministers  of  all  the  pretended  functions  of  that 
board,  and  their  manner  of  breathing  into  its  very 
soul,  of  inspiring  it  with  its  animating  and  presid- 
ing principle,  puts  an  end  to  all  dispute  concern- 
hig  their  opinion  of  the  clay  it  was  made  of.  But 
I  will  give  them  heaped  measure. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  riband  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers 
two  acts,  altering  I  think  much  for  the  better,  but 
altering  in  a  great  degree,  our  whole  commercial 
system.  Those  acts,  I  mean,  for  giving  a  free  trade 
to  Ireland  in  woollens,  and  in  all  things  else,  with 
independent  nations,  and  giving  them  an  equal 
trade  to  our  own  colonies.  Here  too  the  novelty 
of  this  great,  but  arduous  and  critical,  improvement 
of  system,  would  make  you  conceive  that  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  the  noble  lord  in  tlie  blue 
riband  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  plan  of 
summer  recreation  of  that  board,  by  references  to 
examine,  compare,  and  digest  matters  for  parlia- 
ment.— You  would  imagine,  that  Irish  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  and  English  commissioners  of 
customs,  and  commissioners  of  excise,  that  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination, 
had  daily  crowded  their  outer  rooms.  Nil  horum. 
The  perpetual  virtual  adjournment,  and  the  un- 
broken sitting  vacation  of  that  board,  was  no  more 
disturbed  by  the  Irish  than  by  the  plantation  com- 


merce, or  any  other  commerce.  The  same  matter 
made  a  large  part  of  the  business  which  occupied 
the  house  for  two  sessions  before ;  and  as  our  mi- 
nisters were  not  then  mellowed  by  the  mild,  emol- 
lient, and  engaging  blandishments  of  our  dear 
sister,  into  all  the  tenderness  of  unqualified  sur- 
render, the  bounds  and  limits  of  a  restrained  bene- 
fit naturally  required  much  detailed  management 
and  positive  regulation.  But  neither  the  qualified 
propositions  which  were  received,  nor  those  other 
qualified  propositions  which  were  rejected  by  mi- 
nisters, were  the  least  concern  of  theirs,  nor  were 
they  ever  thought  of  it  in  the  business. 

It  is  therefore.  Sir,  on  the  opinion  of  parliament, 
on  the  opinion  of  the  ministers,  and  even  on  their 
own  opinion  of  their  inutility,  that  I  shall  propose 
to  you  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  and  plant- 
ations ;  and  to  recommit  all  its  business  to  the 
council  from  whence  it  was  very  im providently 
taken ;  and  which  business  (whatever  it  might  be) 
was  much  better  done,  and  without  any  expence ; 
and  indeed  where  in  effect  it  may  all  come  at  last. 
Almost  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  business  there, 
is  the  reference  of  the  plantation  acts  to  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  of  the  law.  But  all  this  may  be 
done,  as  the  Irish  business  of  the  same  nature  has 
always  been  done,  by  the  council,  and  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 

There  are  some  regulations  in  the  household, 
relative  to  the  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards, 
and  the  officers  and  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
which  I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  establishments, 
which  at  present  are  much  abused. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  for  the  present  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  on  the  plan  of  reduction,  I 
meant  next  to  propose  to  you  the  plan  of  arrange- 
menty  by  which  I  mean  to  appropriate  and  fix  the 
civil  list  money  to  its  several  services  according  to 
their  nature  ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  that 
if  a  discretion,  wholly  arbitrary,  can  be  exercised 
over  the  civil  list  revenue,  although  the  most 
effectual  methods  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
inferiour  departments  from  exceeding  their  bounds, 
the  plan  of  reformation  will  still  be  left  very 
imperfect.  It  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  safe  to 
permit  an  entirely  arbitrary  discretion  even  in  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  himself;  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  leave  with  him  a  power  of  diverting  the 
publick  money  from  its  proper  objects,  of  paying 
it  in  an  irregular  course,  or  of  inverting  perhaps 
the  order  of  time,  dictated  by  the  proportion  of 
value,  which  ought  to  regulate  his  application  of 
payment  to  service. 

I  am  sensible  too,  that  the  very  operation  of  a 
plan  of  economy,  which  tends  to  exonerate  the 
civil  list  of  expensive  establishments,  may  in  some 
sort  defeat  the  capital  end  we  have  in  view ;  the 
independence  of  parliament ;  and  that  in  removing 
the  publick  and  ostensible  means  of  influence, 
we  may  encrease  the  fund  of  private  corruption. 
I  have  thought  of  some  methods  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  surplus  cash  under  discretionary  applica- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  heads  of  secret  service,  special 
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service,  various  payments,  and  the  like ;  which  I 
hope  will  answer,  and  which  in  due  time  I  shall 
lay  before  you.     Where  I  am  unable  to  limit  the 

auantity  of  the  sums  to  be  applied,  by  reason  of 
le  uncertain  quantity  of  the  service,  I  endeavour 
to  confine  it  to  its  line ;  to  secure  an  indefinite 
application  to  the  definite  service  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  not  to  stop  tlie  progress  of  expence  in  its 
line,  but  to  confine  it  to  that  line  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  move. 

But  that  part  of  my  plan,  Sir,  upon  which  I 
prmcipallv  rest,  that  on  which  I  rely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bmding  up  and  securing  the  whole,  is  to 
establish  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in  all  its  pay- 
ments, which  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  depart  from.  I  therefore  divide  the  civil  list 
payment  into  nine  classes,  putting  each  class  for- 
ward according  to  the  importance  or  justice  of  the 
demand,  and  to  the  inability  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  enforce  their  pretensions ;  that  is,  to  put  those 
first  who  have  the  most  efficient  offices,  or  claim 
the  justest  debts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
character  of  that  description  of  men,  from  the  re- 
tiredness  or  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  or 
from  their  want  of  weight  and  power  to  enforce 
their  pretensions,  or  from  their  being  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  a  minister,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal power  of  aweing,  ought  to  be  the  most  con- 
sidered, and  are  the  most  likely  to  be  neglected ; 
all  these  I  place  in  the  highest  classes :  I  place  in 
the  lowest  those  whose  functions  are  of  the  least 
importance,  but  whose  persons  or  rank  are  often 
of  the  greatest  power  and  influence. 

In  the  first  class  I  place  the  judges,  as  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  the  publick  justice  tliat 
holds  the  community  together;  the  ease,  there- 
fore, and  independence  of  the  judges  ought  to 
supersede  all  other  considerations,  and  they  ought 
to  be  the  very  last  to  feel  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  or  to  be  obliged  either  to  court  or  bully  a 
minister  for  their  right;  they  ought  to  be  as 
weak  solicitors  on  their  own  demands,  as  strenu- 
ous assertors  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others. 
The  judges  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  a  reserved  and 
retired  character,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  political  world. 

In  the  second  class  I  place  the  foreign  ministers. 
The  judges  are  the  links  of  our  connexions,  with 
one  another ;  the  foreign  ministers  are  the  links 
of  our  connexion  with  other  nations.  They  are 
not  upon  the  spot  to  demand  payment,  and  are 
therefore  the  most  likely  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
have  sometimes  been,  entirely  neglected,  to  the 
great  disgrace,  and  perhaps  the  great  detriment,  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  third  class,  I  would  bring  all  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  crown  by  contract,  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  fourth  class,  I  place  all  the  domestick 
servants  of  the  king,  and  all  persons  in  efficient 
offices,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

In  the  fifth,  upon  account  of  honour,  which 


ought  to  give  place  to  notliing  but  charity  and 
rigid  justice,  I  would  place  the  pensions  and 
allowances  of  his  majesty's  royal  family,  compre- 
hending of  course  the  queen,  together  with  the 
stated  allowance  of  the  privy  purse. 

In  the  sixth  class,  I  place  diose  efficient  offices 
of  duty,  whose  salaries  may  exceed  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  seventh  class,  Uiat  mixed  mass,  the  whole 
pension  list. 

In  the  eighth,  the  offices  of  honour  about  the 
king. 

In  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  all,  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  himself, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  other 
commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

If  by  any  possible  mismanagement  of  that  part 
of  the  revenue  which  is  left  at  discretion,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  prodigality,  cash  should  be 
deficient  for  the  payment  of  the  lowest  classes,  I 
propose,  that  the  amount  of  those  salaries,  where 
the  deficiency  may  happen  to  fall,  shall  not  be 
carried  as  debt  to  the  account  of  the  succeeding 
year,  but  that  it  shall  be  entirely  lapsed,  sunk, 
and  lost ;  so  that  government  will  be  enabled  to 
start  in  the  race  of  every  new  year  wholly  un- 
loaded, fresh  in  wind  and  in  vigour.  Hereafter, 
no  civil  list  debt  can  ever  come  upon  the  publick. 
And  those  who  do  not  consider  this  as  saving,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  certain  sum,  do  not  ground  their 
calculations  of  the  future  on  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

I  know  of  no  mode  of  preserving  the  effectual 
execution  of  any  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  direct 
interest  of  the  executive  officer  that  it  shall  be 
faithfully  performed.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
present  vast  allowance  to  the  civil  list  is  perfectly 
adequate  to  all  its  purposes,  if  there  should  be  any 
failure,  it  must  be  from  the  mismanagement  or 
neglect  of  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury; 
since,  upon  the  proposed  plan,  there  can  be  no 
expence  of  any  consequence,  which  he  is  not  him- 
self previously  to  authorize,  and  finally  to  controul. 
It  is  therefore  just,  as  well  as  politick,  that  the 
loss  should  attach  upon  the  delinquency. 

If  the  failure  fix)m  the  delinquency  should  be 
very  considerable,  it  will  fall  on  the  class  directly 
above  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  upoi 
himself  and  his  board.     It  will  fall,  as  it  ought  ta 
fall,  upon  offices  of  no  primary  importance  in  the 
state ;  but  then  it  will  fall  upon  persons,  whom  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  for  a 
minister  to  provoke — it  will  fall  upon  persons  of  the 
first  rank  and  consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  upon 
those  who  are  nearest  to  the  king,  and  frequently 
have  a  more  interiour  credit  with  him  than  the 
minister  himself.     It  will  fall  upon  masters  of  the 
horse,  upon  lord  chamberlains,  upon  lord  stewards, 
upon  grooms  of  the  stole,  and  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber.    The  household  troops  form  an  army, 
who  will  be  ready  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  and 
whose  mutiny  will  be  really  dreadful  to  a  com- 
mander in  chief.   A  rebellion  of  the  thirteen  lords 
of  the  bedchamber  would  be  far  more  terrible  to 
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y  aD(l  would  probably  affect  his  power 
e  quick,  than  a  revolt  of  thirteen  colo- 
it  an  uproar  such  an  event  would  create 
Vihdit  petitions,  and  committees ,  hndeis- 

would  it  not  produce !  Bless  me !  what 
g  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks  would 
his  head — what  a  storm  of  gold  keys 
about  the  ears  of  the  minister — what  a 
Greorges,  and  Thistles,  and  medals,  and 
>.  S.  would  assail  him  at  his  first  entrance 
techamber,  after  an  insolvent  Christmas 
A  tumult  which  could  not  be  appeased 
harmony  of  the  new  year's  ode.  Rebel- 
certain  there  would  be;  and  rebellion 
now  indeed  be  so  critical  an  event  to 
ens:age  in  it,  since  its  price  is  so  cor- 
trtained  at  just  a  thousand  pounds. 

classing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  serious  and 
ity  for  the  performance  of  a  minister's 
rd  Coke  says,  that  the  staff  was  put  into 
er's  hand  to  enable  him  to  support  him- 
there  was  no  money  in  the  exchequer, 
3at  away  importunate  solicitors.  The 
hich  I  propose,  would  hinder  him  from 
ity  of  such  a  broken  staff  to  lean  on, 
.  miserable  weapon  for  repulsing  the 
f  worthless  suitors,  who,  the  noble  lord 
e  riband  knows,  will  bear  many  hard 
the  head,  and  many  other  indignities, 
f  are  driven  from  the  treasury.  In  this 
\  furnished  with  an  answer  to  all  their 
y ;  an  answer  far  more  conclusive,  than 

knocked  them  down  with  his  staff— 
my  Lord,)  you  are  calling  for  my  own 
Sir,  you  are  calling  for  the  appointments 
olleagues  who  sit  about  me  in  office — 

are  going  to  excite  a  mutiny  at  court 
me — you  are  going  to  estrange  his  ma- 
onfidence  from  me,  through  the  cham- 
or  the  master  of  the  horse,  or  the  groom 
ole." 

^  now  stand,  every  man,  in  proportion 
lequence  at  court,  tends  to  add  to  the 
'  the  civil  list,  by  all  manner  of  jobs,  if 
mself,  yet  for  his  dependents.  When 
an  is  established,  those,  who  are  now 
jobs,  will  become  the  most  strenuous 
)f  them.  They  will  have  a  common 
til  the  minister  in  publick  economy, 
s,  as  it  stands  low,  will  become  security 
rment  of  the  preceding  class ;  and  thus 
s,  whose  insignificant  services  defraud 
ire  useful,  would  then  become  interested 
yment.  Then  the  powerful,  instead  of 
,  would  be  obliged  to  support  the  weak ; 
58S  would  become  concerned  in  the 
industry.  The  whole  fabrick  of  the  civil 
70u\d  become  compact  and  conncv^ted 
larts ;  it  would  be  formed  into  a  well- 
body,  where  every  member  contributes 
pport  of  the  whole  ;  and  where  even 
omach  secures  the  vigour  of  the  active 

«  Titles  of  tbebillii  read. 


This  plan,  I  really  flatter  myself,  is  laid,  not  in 
official  formality,  nor  in  airy  speculation,  but  in^ 
real  life,  and  in  human  nature,  in  what  *'  comes 
*'  home  (as  Bacon  says)  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
"  of  men."  You  have  now,  Sir,  before  you,  the 
whole  of  my  scheme,  as  far  as  I  have  digested  it 
into  a  form,  that  might  be  in  any  respect  worthy 
of  your  consideration. — I  intend  to  lay  it  before 
you  in  five  bills.*  The  plan  consists,  indeed,  of 
many  parts  ;  but  they  stand  upon  a  few  plain  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  plan  which  takes  nothing  from  tlie 
civil  list  without  discharging  it  of  a  burthen  equal 
to  the  sum  carried  to  the  publick  service.  It 
weakens  no  one  function  necessary  to  government; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  appropriating  supply  to 
service,  it  gives  it  greater  vigour.  It  provides 
the  means  of  order  and  foresight  to  a  minister  of 
finance,  which  may  always  keep  all  the  objects  of 
his  office,  and  their  state,  condition,  and  relations, 
distinctly  before  him.  It  brings  forward  accounts 
without  hurrying  and  distressing  the  accountants  : 
whilst  it  provides  for  publick  convenience,  it 
regards  private  rights.  It  extinguishes  secret 
corruption  almost  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 
It  destroys  direct  and  visible  influence  equal  to  the 
offices  of  at  least  fifty  members  of  parliament. 
Lastly,  it  prevents  the  provision  for  his  majesty's 
children  from  being  diverted  to  the  political  pur- 
poses of  his  minister. 

These  are  the  points  on  which  I  rely  for  the 
merit  of  the  plan  :  I  pursue  economy  in  a  secon- 
dary view,  and  only  as  it  is  connected  with  these 
great  objects.  I  am  persuaded,  that  even  for 
supply  tiiis  scheme  will  be  far  from  unfruitful,  if 
it  be  executed  to  the  extent  I  propose  it.  I  think 
it  will  give  to  the  publick,  at  its  periods,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  if  not,  it 
will  give  them  a  system  of  economy,  which  is 
itself  a  great  revenue.  It  gives  me  no  little  pride 
and  satisfaction,  to  find  that  the  principles  of  my 
proceedings  are,  in  many  respects,  the  very  same 
with  those  which  are  now  pursued  in  the  plans  of 
the  French  minister  of  finance.  I  am  sure,  that  I 
lay  before  you  a  scheme  easy  and  practicable  in  all 
its  parts.  I  know  it  is  common  at  once  to  applaud 
and  to  reject  all  attempts  of  this  nature.  I  know 
it  is  common  for  men  to  say,  that  such  and  such 
things  are  perfectly  right— very  desirable;  but 
that,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  Oh ! 
no,  Sir,  no.  Those  things,  which  are  not  prac- 
ticable, are  not  desirable.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the 
reach  of  an  informed  understanding,  and  a  well- 
directed  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has 
judged  good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  the 
moral  world.  If  we  cry,  like  children,  for  the 
moon,  like  children,  we  must  cry  on. 

We  must  follow  the  nature  of  our  affairs,  and 
conform  ourselves  to  our  situation.  If  we  do,  our 
objects  are  plain  and  compassable.  Why  should 
wc  resolve  to  do  nothing,  because  what  I  propose 
to  you  may  not  be  the  exact  demand  of  the  pe<» 
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tition ;  when  we  are  far  from  resolved  to  comply 
even  with  what  evidently  is  so  ?  Does  this  sort  of 
chicanery  become  us  ?  The  people  aie  the  masters. 
They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and 
in  gross.  We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the 
skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  per- 
fect form,  and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They 
are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the 
complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to 
see  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile 
dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty, 
and  defrauding  our  employers,  who  are  our  natu- 
ral lords,  of  the  object  of  their  just  expectations. 
I  think  the  whole  not  only  practicable,  but  prac- 
ticable in  a  very  short  time.  If  we  are  in  earnest 
about  it,  and  if  we  exert  that  industry,  and  those 
talents,  in  forwarding  the  work,  which,  I  am  afraid, 
may  be  exerted  in  impeding  it — I  engage,  that 
the  whole  may  be  put  in  complete  execution  within 
a  year.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  very  little  to 
recommend  me  for  this  or  for  any  task,  but  a  kind 
of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of  mind, 
which,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects,  is 
moulded  into  my  constitution.  I  faithfully  en- 
gage to  the  house,  if  they  choose  to  appoint  me 
to  any  part  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  which 
(when  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  the  improve- 
ments of  their  wisdom)  will  be  worthy  of  the  able 
assistance  they  may  give  me,  that  by  night  and  by 
day,  in  town  or  in  country,  at  the  desk  or  in  the 
forest,  I  will,  without  regard  to  convenience,  ease, 
or  pleasure,  devote  myself  to  their  service,  not 
expecting  or  admitting  any  reward  whatsoever.  I 
owe  to  this  country  my  labour,  which  is  my  all ; 
and  I  owe  to  it  ten  times  more  industry,  if  ten 
times  more  I  could  exert.  After  all  I  shall  be  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I  shall 
be  permitted,  I  will  lend  an  humble,  helping  hand 
to  any  other  good  work  which  is  going  on.  I  have 
not.  Sir,  the  frantick  presumption  to  suppose,  that 
this  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  what  the  pub- 
Jick  has  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  great  work  of 
reformation  they  call  for.  Indeed  it  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it.  It  falls  short  even  of  my  own  ideas. 
I  have  some  thoughts,  not  yet  fully  ripened, 
relative  to  a  reform  in  the  customs  and  excise,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  branches  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. There  are  other  things  too,  which 
form  essential  parts  in  a  great  plan  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  independence  of  parliament.  The 
contractors  bill  of  last  year  it  is  fit  to  revive  ;  and 
I  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better  hands  than  mine.  The 
bill  for  suspending  the  votes  of  custom-house 
officers,  brought  into  parliament  several  years  ago, 
by  one  of  our  worthiest  and  wisest  members* 
(would  to  God  we  could  along  with  the  plan 
revive  the  person  who  designed  it).  But  a  man  of 
very  real  integrity,  honour,  and  ability,  will  be 
found  to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry  his  idea  into 
full  execution.     You  all  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 

•  W,  Dowdeswoll,  Esq.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  17C5. 


review  our  military  expences  for  some  years  past, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bind  up  and  close  that  bleed- 
ing artery  of  profusion  :  but  that  business  also,  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  will  be  undertaken  by  abili- 
ties that  are  fully  adequate  to  it.  Something  must 
be  devised  (if  possible)  to  check  the  ruinous  ex- 
pence  of  elections. 

Sir,  all  or  most  of  these  things  must  be  done. 
Every  one  must  take  his  part. 

If  we  should  be  able  by  dexterity,  or  power,  or 
intrigue,   to   disappoint  the  expectations  of  our 
constituents,  what  will  it  avail  us  ?   We  shall  never 
be  strong  or  artful  enough  to  parry,  or  to  put  by, 
the  irresistible  demands  of  our  situation.     That 
situation  calls  upon  us,  and  upon  our  constituents 
too,  with  a  voice  which  will  be  heard.     I  am  sure 
no  man  is  more  zealously  attached  than  I  am  to 
the  privileges  of  this  house,  particularly  in  regard 
to   the  exclusive   management   of  money.    The 
lords  have  no  right  to  the   disposition,   in  any 
sense,  of  the  publick  purse ;  but  they  have  gone 
further  in  f  self-denial  than  our  utmost  jealousy 
could  have  required.     A  power  of  examining  ac- 
counts, to  censure,  correct,  and  punish,  we  never, 
that  I  know  of,  have  thought  of  denying  to  the 
house  of  lords.     It  is  something  more  than  a  cen- 
tury since  we  voted  that  body  useless ;  they  have 
now  voted  themselves  so.     The  whole  hope  of  re- 
formation is  at  length  cast  upon  us :  and  let  us  not 
deceive  the  nation,  which  does  us  the  honour  to 
hope  every  thing  from  our  virtue.     If  all  the  na- 
tion are  not  equally  forward  to  press  this  duty 
upon  us,  yet  be  assured,  that  they  will  equally  ex- 
pect we  should  perform  it.     The  respectful  silence 
of  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure  ought  to 
be  as  powerful  with  you,  as  the  call  of  those  who 
require  your  service  as  their  right.     Some,  with- 
out doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dignity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to 
you.     Justify  their  good  opinion,  by  shewing  that 
no  menaces  are  necessary  to  stimulate  you  to  your 
duty. — But,  Sir,  whilst  we  may  sympatliize  with 
them,  in  one  point,  who  sympathize  with  us  in 
another,  we  ought  to  attend  no  less  to  those  who 
approach  us  like  men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of 
petitioners,  speak  to  us  in  the  tone  of  a  concealed 
authority.     It  is  not  wise  to  force  them  to  speak 
out  more  plainly,  what  they  plainly  mean. — But 
the  petitioners  are  violent.    Be  it  so.    Those,  who 
are  least   anxious  about   your  conduct,  are  not 
those  that  love  you  most.      Moderate  affection, 
and  satiated  enjoyment,  are  cold  and  respectful ; 
but  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is  tempered  up 
with  wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame,  and  conscious 
worth,  and  the  maddening  sense  of  violated  right. 
A  jealous  love  lights  his  torch  from  the  firebrands 
of  the  furies. — They  who  call  upon  you  to  belong 
wholly  to  the  people,  are  those  who  wish  you  to 
return  to  your  proper  home ;  to  the  sphere  of  your 
duty,  to  the  post  of  your  honour,  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  solid  satisfaction. 
We  have  furnished  to  the  people  of  England  (in- 
deed we  have)  some  real  cause  of  jealousy.     I^et 
t  Rejection  of  Lord  Shelburne's  motion  in  the  house  of  lorda. 
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ns  leave  that  sort  of  company  which,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  our  innocence,  pollutes  our  honour ;  let 
ua  free  ourselves  at  once  from  every  thing  that 
can  encrease  their  suspicions,  and  inflame  their  just 
resentment ;  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  gene- 
rous scorn,  all  the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that 
we  have  been  vain  and  light  enough  to  accept ; — 
all  tlie  bracelets,  and  snuff-boxes,  and  miniature 
pictures,  and  hair  devices,  and  all  the  other  adul- 
terous trinkets  that  are  the  pledges  of  our  aliena- 
tion, and  the  monuments  of  our  shame.  Let  us 
return  to  our  legitimate  home,  and  all  jars  and  all 
quarrels  will  be  lost  in  embraces.  Let  the  com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled  be  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  commons  at  large.  The  dis- 
tinctions that  are  made  to  separate  us  are  unnatu- 
ral and  wicked  contrivances.  Let  us  identify,  let 
us  incorporate,  ourselves  with  the  people.  Let  us 
cut  all  tne  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us 
to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  har- 
bour, that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles 
and  jettees  to  receive  us. — **  War  with  the  world, 
and  peace  with  our  constituents.''  Be  this  our 
motto,  and  our  principle.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall 
be  truly  great.  Respecting  ourselves  we  shall  be 
respected  by  the  world.  At  present  all  is  troubled, 
and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of  anger  and 
turbulence,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  but  the  air 
may  be  cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light  and  fer- 
tility may  follow  it.  Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge 
to  the  people,  that  we  honour,  indeed,  the  crown ; 
but  that  we  belong  to  them ;  that  we  are  their 
auxiliaries,  and  not  their  task-masters ;  the  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over 
their  rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy :  that  to  tax 
them  is  a  grievance  to  ourselves ;  but  to  cut  off 
(rem  our  enjoyments  to  forward  theirs,  is  the 
fiighest  gratification  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 
I  feel  with  comfort,  that  ^e  are  all  warmed  with 
these  sentiments,  and  while  we  are  thus  warm,  I 
wish  we  may  go  directly  and  with  a  cheerful  heart 
to  this  salutary  work. 

Sir,  I  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  **  For 
"  the  better  regulation  of  his  majesty's  civil 
*'  establishments,  and  of  certain  publick  of- 
"  fices;  for  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the 
**  suppression  of  sundry  useless,  expensive, 
*'  and  inconvenient  places ;  and  for  applying 
**  the  monies  saved  thereby  to  the  publick 


**  service."  * 


Lord  North  stated,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  this  bill  for  regulating  the  establishments, 
and  some  of  the  others,  as  they  affected  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  crown ;  and  therefore  wished 
them  to  be  postponed,  till  the  king's  consent  could 
be  obtained.  This  distinction  was  strongly  con- 
troverted ;  but  wlien  it  was  insisted  on  as  a  point 
of  deconim  cw/y,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  them 
*  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Hr.  Fox. 


to  another  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  Monday 
following,  viz.  February  14,  leave  was  given,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  without  opposition,  to 
bring  in, 

1st,  **  A  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  forest  and  other 
**  crown  lands,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  with 
**  certain  exceptions ;  and  for  applying  the  pro- 
**  duce  thereof  to  the  publick  service ;  and  for 
"  securing,  ascertaining,  and  satisfying,  tenant- 
"  rights,  and  common  and  other  rights." 

2d,  "  A  bill  for  the  more  perfectly  uniting  to 
**  the  crown  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
**  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  for  the  more 
**  commodious  administration  of  justice  within  the 
"  same  ;  as  also  for  abolishing  certain  offices  now 
**  appertaining  thereto  ;  for  quieting  dormant 
**  claims,  ascertaining  and  securing  tenant- 
**  rights  ;  and  for  the  sale  of  all  the  forest  lands, 
'^  and  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
"  held  by  his  maj,esty  in  right  of  the  said  princi- 
**  pality,  or  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  for 
**  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publick 


**  service,*' 


3d,  "  A  bill  for  uniting  to  the  crown  the  duchy 
**  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster;  for  the  sup- 
''  pression  of  unnecessary  offices  now  belonging 
"  thereto ;  for  the  ascertainment  and  security  of 
''  tenant  and  other  rights  ;  and  for  the  sale  of  all 
*'  rents,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and 
'*  forests,  within  the  said  duchy,  and  county  pala- 
"  tine,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  for  applying  the 
**  produce  thereof  to  the  publick  service.*' — And 
it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Sir  George  Savile,  Colonel 
Barr^,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Byng,  Mr. 
Dunning,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  Recorder  of 
London,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
tagu, the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  Sir  William 
Guise,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  do  prepare  and  bring  in 
the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in — 4th,  "  A  bill  for  uniting  the  duchy 
"  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown ;  for  the  suppression 
"of  certain  unnecessary  offices  now  belonging 
"  thereto  ;  for  the  ascertainment  and  security  of 
"  tenant  and  other  rights ;  and  for  the  sale  of 
"  certain  rents,  lands,  and  tenements,  within  or 
"  belonging  to  the  said  duchy;  and  for  ap- 
**  plying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publick 
"  service." 

But  some  objections  being  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  duchy,  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  in  his  minority,  and 
Lord  North  remaining  perfectly  silent,  Mr.  Burke, 
at  length,  though  he  strongly  contended  against 
the  principle  of  the  objection,  consented  to  with- 
draw this  last  motion  for  the  present,  to  be  re- 
newed upon  an  early  occasion. 
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Mr.  Mayor,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  AM  extremely  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
this  large  and  respectable  meeting.  The  steps  I 
may  be  obliged  to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of 
a  considerable  authority ;  and  in  explaining  any 
thing  which  may  appear  doubtful  in  my  publick 
conduct,  I  must  naturally  desire  a  very  full  audi- 
ence. 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  canvass. — 
The  dissolution  of  the  parliament  was  uncertain  ; 
and  it  did  not  become  me,  by  an  unseasonable 
importunity,  to  appear  diffident  of  the  fact  of  my 
six  years'  endeavours  to  please  you.  I  had  served 
the  city  of  Bristol  honourably  ;  and  the  city  of 
Bristol  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  means  of 
honourable  service  to  the  publick  were  become 
indifferent  to  me. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentle- 
men had  been  long  in  eager  pursuit  of  an  object 
which  but  two  of  us  can  obtain.  I  found,  that 
they  had  all  met  with  encouragement.  A  con- 
tested election,  in  such  a  city  as  this,  is  no  light 
thing.  I  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
These  three  gentlemen,  by  various  merits,  and  on 
various  titles,  I  made  no  doubt  were  worthy  of 
your  favour.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself 
by  depreciating  the  merits  of  my  competitors.  In 
the  complexity  and  confusion  of  these  cross  pur- 
suits, I  wished  to  take  the  au  then  tick  publick 
sense  of  my  friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much 
delicacy.  I  wished  to  take  your  opinion  along 
with  me ;  that  if  I  should  give  up  the  contest  at 
the  very  beginning,  my  surrender  of  my  post  may 
not  seem  the  effect  of  inconstancy,  or  timidity,  or 
anger,  or  disgust,  or  indolence,  or  any  other  tem- 
per unbecoming  a  man  who  has  engaged  in  the 
publick  service.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
undertake  the  election,  and  fail  of  success,  I  was 
full  as  anxious,  that  it  should  be  manifest  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  had  not 


been  broken  by  my  rashness,  presumption,  or  foDd 
conceit  of  my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  false  and  counterfeit  shov 
of  deference  to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  it  in  m? 
favour.  I  ask  it  seriously  and  unafifectedly.  If 
you  wish  that  I  should  retire,  I  shall  not  consider 
that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my  conduct,  or  an 
alteration  in  your  sentiments ;  but  as  a  rational 
submission  to  the  circumstances  of  affairs.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  should  think  it  proper  for  me 
to  proceed  on  my  canvass,  if  you  will  risk  the 
trouble  on  your  part,  I  will  risk  it  on  mine.  Mt 
pretensions  are  such  as  you  cannot  be  ashamed  of, 
whether  they  succeed  or  fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favoor 
of  the  city  upon  manly  ground.  I  come  before 
you  with  the  plain  confidence  of  an  honest  semnt 
in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning  master. 
I  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not  to  amuse 
you  with  vain  apologies,  or  with  professions  still 
more  vain  and  senseless.  I  have  lived  too  loo^ 
to  be  served  by  apologies,  or  to  stand  in  need  of 
them.  The  part  I  have  acted  has  been  in  open 
day  :  and  to  hold  out  to  a  conduct,  which  stands 
in  that  clear  and  steady  light  for  all  its  good  and 
all  its  evil,  to  hold  out  to  that  conduct  the  paltrr 
winking  tapers  of  excuses  and  promises— I  never 
will  do  it — They  may  obscure  it  with  their  smoke; 
but  they  never  can  illumine  sunshine  by  such  a 
flame  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  have  been  left 
untried  to  injure  me  in  your  opinion.  Bat  the 
use  of  character  is  to  be  a  shield  against  calumny. 
I  could  wish,  undoubtedly,  (if  idle  wishes  were  not 
the  most  idle  of  all  things,)  to  make  every  part  of 
my  conduct  agreeable  to  every  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. But  in  so  great  a  city,  and  so  greatly 
divided  as  this,  it  is  weak  to  expect  it. 

In  such  a  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is  better 
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look  to  the  nature  of  things  than  to  the  hu- 
ours  of  men.  The  very  attempt  towards  pleas- 
g  every  body  discovers  a  temper  always  flashy, 
id  often  false  and  insincere.  Tnerefore,  as  I  have 
oceeded  straight  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I 
11  proceed  in  my  account  of  those  parts  of  it 
lich  have  been  most  excepted  to.  But  I  must 
Bt  beg  leave  just  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  ipay 
ffer  very  great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every 
ker.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  much  of 
-vice  is  lost  from  spirits  full  of  ^activity,  and 
1  of  energy,  who  are  pressing,  who  are  rushing 
ward,  to  great  and  capital  objects,  when  you 
lige  them  to  be  continually  looking  back, 
hilst  they  are  defending  one  service,  they  de- 
ud  you  of  an  hundred.  Applaud  us  when  we 
1 ;  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer  us  when  we 
»ver ;  but  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake  let 
pass  on. 

Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  every  publick 
;  in  the  six  years  since  I  stood  in  this  place  be- 
e  you — tliat  all  tlie  arduous  things  which  have 
in  done  in  this  eventful  period,  which  has 
»wded  into  a  few  years'  space  the  revolutions  of 
age,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair  grounds 
half  an  hour's  conversation. 
But  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad  mode 
inquiry,  that  there  should  be  no  examination 
all.  Most  certainly  it  is  our  duty  to  examine ; 
t  our  interest  too— But  it  must  be  with  discre- 
(1 ;  with  an  attention  to  all  the  circumstances, 
i  to  all  the  motives :  like  sound  judges,  and  not 
e  cavilling  pettyfoggers  and  quibbling  pleaders, 
ring  into  flaws  and  hunting  for  exceptions. — 
ok,  gentlemen,  to  the  whole  tenour  of  your  mem- 
-'s  conduct.  Try  whether  his  ambition  or  his 
irice  have  justled  him  out  of  the  straight  line  of 
ty ;  or  whether  that  grand  foe  of  the  ofHces  of 
ive  life,  that  master-vice  in  men  of  business,  a 
i;enerate  and  inglorious  sloth,  has  made  him  flag 
i  languish  in  his  course  ?  This  is  the  object  of 
r  enquiry.  If  our  member's  conduct  can  bear 
I  touch,  mark  it  for  sterling.  He  may  have 
len  into  errours ;  he  must  have  faults ;  but  our 
our  is  greater,  and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous 
ourselves,  if  we  do  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even 
>laud,  the  whole  compound  and  mixed  mass  of 
th  a  character.  Not  to  act  thus  is  folly;  I  had 
lost  said  it  is  impiety.  He  censures  God,  who 
irrels  with  the  imperfections  of  man. 
jrentlemen,  we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those 
0  serve  the  people.  For  none  will  serve  us 
list  there  is  a  court  to  serve,  but  those  who  are 
a  nice  and  jealous  honour.  They  who  think 
Ty  thing,  in  comparison  of  that  honour,  to  be 
It  and  ashes,  will  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and 
paired  by  those,  for  whose  sake  they  make  a 
lusand  sacrifices  to  preserve  it  immaculate  and 
ole.  We  shall  either  drive  such  men  from  the 
blick  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to  the  court 
protection  :  where,  if  they  roust  sacrifice  their 
mutation,  they  will  at  least  secure  their  interest. 
pend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will 
free.     None  will  violate  their  conscience  to 
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please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to  discharge  that 
conscience,  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us 
faithful  and  affectionate  service.  If  we  degrade 
and  deprave  their  minds  by  servility,  it  will  be 
absurd  to  expect,  that  they  who  are  creeping  and 
abject  towards  us,  will  ever  be  bold  and  incor- 
ruptible assertors  of  our  freedom,  against  the 
most  seducing  and  the  most  formidable  of  all  pow- 
ers. No !  human  nature  is  not  so  formed ;  nor 
shall  we  improve  the  faculties  or  better  the  morals 
of  publick  men,  by  our  pos<iession  of  the  most 
infallible  receipt  in  the  world  for  making  cheats 
and  hypocrites. 

Let  roe  say  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer 
in  a  publick  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by  an 
indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  behaviour  to  our  re- 
presentatives, we  do  not  give  confidence  to  their 
minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  understandings ; 
if  we  do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a 
very  enlarged  view  of  things ;  we  shall  at  length 
infallibly  degrade  our  national  representation  into 
a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency. 
When  the  popular  member  is  narrowed  in  his 
ideas,  and  rendered  timid  in  his  proceedings,  the 
service  of  the  crown  will  be  the  sole  nursery  of 
statesmen.  Among  the  frolicks  of  the  court,  it  may 
at  length  take  that  of  attending  to  its  business. 
Then  the  monopoly  of  mental  power  will  be  added 
to  the  power  of^  all  other  kinds  it  possesses.  On 
tlie  side  of  the  people  there  will  be  nothing  but 
impotence  :  for  ignorance  is  impotence  ;  narrow- 
ness of  mind  is  impotence  ;  timidity  is  itself  impo- 
tence, and  makes  all  other  qualities  that  go  along 
with  it,  impotent  and  useless. 

At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant.  If  the  people  should  fall 
into  the  same  humour,  and  should  choose  their 
servants  on  the  same  principles  of  mere  obsequi- 
ousness, and  flexibility,  ana  total  vacancy  or  in- 
difference of  opinion  in  all  publick  matters,  then 
no  part  of  the  state  will  be  sound ;  and  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  saving  it. 

I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to  give 
you  this  candid  counsel ;  and  with  this  counsel  I 
would  willingly*  close,  if  the  matters  which  at 
various  times  have  been  objected  to  me  in  this 
city  concerned  only  myself,  and  my  own  election. 
These  charges,  I  think,  are  four  in  number ; — my 
neglect  of  a  due  attention  to  my  constituents,  the 
not  paying  more  frequent  visits  here ; — my  con- 
duct on  the  aflairs  of^  the  first  Irish  trade  acts ; — 
my  opmion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  debtors  bills ;  and  my  votes  on  the  late 
aflairs  of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  All  of  these  (ex- 
cept perhaps  the  first)  relate  to  matters  of  very 
considerable  publick  concern ;  and  it  is  not  lest  you 
should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest  you  should 
form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the 
subject.     My  conduct  is  of  small  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends  have 
spoken  to  me  of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  ex- 
postulation ;  not  so  much  blaming  the  thing,  as 
lamenting  the  effects,— Others,  less  partial  to  me, 
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were  less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives.  I  admit, 
there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a  member  of 
parliament's  paying  a  respectful  court  to  his  con- 
stituents. If  I  were  conscious  to  myself  that  plea- 
sure or  dissipation,  or  low  unworthy  occupations, 
had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance  on  you, 
I  would  readily  admit  my  fault,  and  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  I  live  at  an 
hundred  miles  distance  from  Bristol ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  session  I  come  to  my  own  house,  fatigued 
in  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose,  and  to  a 
very  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  private 
concerns.  A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always  a  sort  of 
canvass ;  else  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
pass  from  the  toils  of  a  session  to  tlie  toils  of  a 
canvass,  is  the  furthest  thing  in  the  world  from 
repose.  I  could  hardly  serve  you  as  I  have  done, 
and  court  you  too.  IViost  of  you  have  heard,  that 
I  do  not  very  remarkably  spare  myself  in  publick 
business;  and  in  the  private  business  of  my  con- 
stituents 1  have  done  very  nearly  as  much  as  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  My  canvass  of  you 
was  not  on  the  'change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings, 
nor  in  the  clubs  of  this  city  :  It  was  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  it  was  at  the  custom-house ;  it  was 
at  the  council ;  it  was  at  the  treasury ;  it  was  at  the 
admiralty.  I  canvassed  you  tlirough  your  affairs, 
and  not  your  persons.  I  was  not  only  your  repre- 
sentative as  a  body ;  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor 
of  individuals ;  I  ran  about  wherever  your  affairs 
could  call  me;  and  in  acting  for  you,  I  often  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  ship  broker,  than  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  There  was  nothing  too  laborious 
or  too  low  for  me  to  undertake.  Tlie  meanness 
of  the  business  was  raised  by  the  dignity  of  the 
object.  I  f  some  lesser  matters  have  slipped  tlirough 
my  fingers,  it  was  because  I  filled  my  hands  too 
full  *  and,  in  my  eagerness  to  serve  you,  took  in 
more  than  any  hands  could  grasp.  Several  gentle- 
men stand  round  me  who  are  my  willing  witnesses ; 
and  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were  here, 
would  be  still  better;  because  they  would  be 
unwilling  witnesses  to  the  same  truth.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  summer  residence  in  London,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  negociation  at  the  admiralty 
for  your  trade,  that  I  was  called  to  Bristol ;  and 
this  late  visit,  at  this  late  day,  has  been  possibly 
in  prejudice  to  your  affairs. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let  me 
say,  gentlemen,  tliat  if  I  had  a  disposition  or  a  right 
to  complain,  I  have  some  cause  of  complaint  on 
my  side.  With  a  petition  of  tlie  city  in  my  hand, 
passed  tlirough  the  corporation  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  a  petition  in  unison  with  almost  the 
whole  voice  of  the  kingdom,  (with  whose  formal 
thanks  I  was  covered  over,)  while  I  laboured  on  no 
less  than  five  bills  for  a  publick  reform,  and  fought 
against  the  opposition  of  great  abilities,  and  of  Uie 
greatest  power,  every  clause,  and  every  word  of 
the  largest  of  those  bills,  almost  to  the  very  last 
day  of  a  very  long  session  ;  all  this  time  a  canvass 
in  Bristol  was  as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I  were 
dead.  I  was  considered  as  a  man  wholly  out  of 
the  question.     Whilst  1  watched,  and  fasted,  and 


sweated  in  the  house  of  commons —by  the  most 
easy  and  ordinary  arts  of  election,  by  dinners  and 
visits,  by  "  How  do  you  do's,"  and  **  My  worthy 
friends,"  I  was  to  be  quietly  moved  out  of  my 
seat — and  promises  were  made,  and  engi^ments 
entered  into,  without  any  exception  or  reserve,  as 
if  my  laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been  a  regular 
abdication  of  my  trust. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this  subject, 
I  do  confess,  however,  that  there  were  other  times 
besides  the  two  years  in  which  I  did  visit  you, 
when  I  was  not  wholly  without  leisure  for  repeat- 
ing that  mark  of  my  respect.  But  I  could  not 
bring  my  mind  to  see  you.  You  remember,  tliat 
in  die  beginning  of  this  American  war  (that  sra 
of  calamity,  disgrace,  and  downfall,  an  sera  which 
no  feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without  a  tear 
for  England)  you  were  greatly  divided ;  and  a  very 
strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  opposed  itself  to 
the  madness  which  every  art  and  every  power 
were  employed  to  render  popular  in  oixler  that 
the  errours  of  the  rulers  might  be  lost  in  the 
general  blindness  of  the  nation.  This  opposition 
continued  until  afler  our  great,  but  most  unfortu- 
nate, victory  at  Long  Island.  .Then  all  the  mounds 
and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at 
once ;  and  the  phrensy  of  the  American  war  broke 
in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  This  victory,  which 
seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  dimculties, 
perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of  domination,  which 
our  unparalleled  prosperity  had  but  too  long 
nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very  powerful,  and  so 
very  prosperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were 
degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We 
lost  all  measure  between  means  and  ends ;  and  our 
headlong  desires  became  our  politicks  and  oar 
morals.  All  men  who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained 
any  sentiments  of  mpderation,  were  overborne 
or  silenced  ;  and  this  city  was  led  by  every  artifice 
(and  probably  with  the  more  management,  because 
I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish  itself 
by  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.  In  Uiis  temper 
of  your  and  of  my  mind,  I  should  have  sooner 
flea  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  than  ha?e 
shewn  myself  here.  I,  who  saw  in  every  American 
victory  (for  you  have  had  a"  long  series  of  these 
misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of  the  naval  power 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and 
warmth  against  America  was  only  hatching  into 
life, — I  should  not  have  been  a  welcome  visitant 
with  the  brow  and  the  language  of  such  feelings. 
When,  afterwards,  the  other  face  of  your  calamity 
was  turned  upon  you,  and  shewed  itself  in  defesi 
and  distress,  I  shunned  you  full  as  much.  I  felt 
sorely  this  variety  in  our  wretchedness;  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  least  appearance  of  insulting 
you  with  that  show  of  superiority,  which,  tliough 
it  may  not  be  assumed,  is  generally  suspected  in  a 
time  of  calamity,  from  those  whose  previous  warn- 
ings have  been  despised.  I  could  not  bear  to  shew 
you  a  representative  whose  face  did  not  reflect  that 
of  his  constituents ;  a  face  that  could  not  joy  in 
your  joys,  and  sorrow  in  your  sorrows.  But  tin»c 
at  length  has  made  us  all  of  one  opinion  ;  and  we 
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e  alJ  opened  our  eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
erican  war,  to  the  true  nature  of  all  its  sue- 
des and  all  its  failures. 

n  that  publick  storm  too  I  had  my  private  feel- 
i,  I  had  seen  blown  down  and  prostrate  on 
ground  several  of  tliose  houses  to  whom  I  was 
jfly  indebted  for  the  honour  this  city  has  done 
I  confess,  that,  whilst  the  wounds  of  those  I 
id  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear  to  shew 
;elf  in  pride  and  triumph  in  that  place  into 
ch  their  partiality  had  brought  me,  and  to 
ear  at  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in  the  midst  of  the 
f  and  calamity  of  my  warm  friends,  my  zealous 
porters,  my  generous  benefactors.  This  is  a 
i,  unvarnished,  undisguised  state  of  the  affair. 

I  will  judge  of  it. 

Tiis  is  the  only  one  of  tlie  charges  in  which  I 
personally  concerned.     As  to  Uie  other  mat- 
objected  against  me,  which  in  their  turn  I 

II  mention  to  you,  remember  once  more  I  do 
mean  to  extenuate  or  excuse.  Why  should  I, 
;n  the  things  charged  are  among  those  upon 
ch  I  found  all  my  reputation  ?  What  would  be 
to  me,  if  I  myself  was  the  man,  who  softened, 

blended,  and  diluted,  and  weakened,  all  the 
inguishing  colours  of  my  life,  so  as  to  leave 
bing  distinct  and  determinate  in  my  whole 
duct? 

t  has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  charge, 
t  in  the  questions  of  the  Irish  trade,  I  did  not 
suit  the  interest  of  my  constituents;  or,  to 
ak  out  strongly,  that  I  rather  acted  as  a  native 
reland,  than  as  an  English  member  of  parlia- 

3t. 

certainly  have  very  warm,  good  wishes  for  the 
ce  of  my  birth.  But  the  sphere  of  my  duties 
ly  true  country.  It  was,  as  a  man  attached  to 
ir  interests,  and  zealous  for  the  conservation  of 
ir  power  and  dignity,  that  I  acted  on  that 
aston,  and  on  all  occasions.  You  were  in- 
ired  in  the  American  war.  A  new  world  of 
Icy  was  opened,  to  which  it  was  necessary  we 
ufd  conform,  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and 
only  tliought  was  how  to  conform  to  our  situa- 
i  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  to  this  kingdom, 
)rosperity  and  in  affection,  whatever  remained 
the  empire.  I  was  true  to  my  old,  standing, 
iriable  principle,  that  all  things,  which  came 
n  Great  Britain,  should  issue  as  a  gift  of  her 
nty  and  beneficence,  rather  than  as  claims  re- 
ared against  a  struggling  litigant ;  or  at  least, 
t  if  your  beneficence  obtained  no  credit  in  your 
cessions,  yet  tliat  they  should  appear  the  salu- 
r  provisions  of  your  wisdom  and  foresight ;  not 
hings  wrung  from  you  with  your  blood  by  the 
el  gripe  of  a  rigid  necessity.  The  first  con- 
lions,  by  being  (much  against  my  will)  mangled 
I  stripped  of  the  parts  which  were  necessary  to 
ice  out  their  just  correspondence  and  connexion 
trade,  were  of  no  use.  The  next  year  a  feeble 
impt  was  made  to  bring  the  thing  into  better 
pe.  This  attempt  (countenanced  by  the  mrnis- 
I  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  some  popular 
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uneasiness,  was,   after   a    considerable   progress 
tlirough  the  house,  thrown  out  by  him. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Threat- 
ened by  foreigners,  and,  as  they  thought,  insulted 
by  England,  they  resolved  at  once  to  resist  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for 
us,  we  were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain 
them.  Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and  dis- 
ciplined without  commission  from  the  crown. 
Two  illegal  armies  were  seen  with  banners  dis- 
played at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country. 
No  executive  magistrate,  no  judicature  in  Ire- 
land, would  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  army 
which  bore  the  king's  commission ;  and  no  law, 
or  appearance  of  law,  authorized  the  army  com- 
missioned by  itself.  In  this  unexampled  state  of 
things,  which  the  least  errour,  the  least  trespass  on 
the  right  or  left,  would  have  hurried  down  the 
precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confusion,  the 
people  of  Ireland  demand  a  freedom  of  trade  witli 
arms  in  their  hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce 
between  the  two  nations.  They  deny  all  new  sup- 
ply in  the  house  of  commons,  although  in  time 
of  war.  They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue, 
given  for  two  years  to  all  the  king's  predecessors, 
to  six  months.  The  British  parliament, '  in  a  for- 
mer session,  frightened  into  a  limited  concession 
by  the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  out  of  it  by 
the  menaces  of  England,  were  liow  brightened 
back  again,  and  made  an  universal  surrender  of  all 
that  had  been  thought  the  peculiar,  reserved,  un- 
communicable  rights  of  England ; — the  exclusive 
commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  the  West 
Indies — all  the  enumerations  of  the  acts  of  navi- 
gation— all  the  manufactures — iron,  glass,  even  the 
last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid 
in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice moulded  into  the  constitution  of  our  frame, 
even  the  sacred  fleece  itself,  all  went  together.  No 
reserve ;  no  exception ;  no  debate ;  no  discussion^ 
A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us  all.  It  broke  in, 
not  through  well-  contrived  and  well-disposed  win- 
dows, but  through  flaws  and  breaches ;  through 
the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught 
wisdom  by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England 
presumed  to  have  a  prejudice  ;  or  dared  to  mutter 
a  petition.  What  was  worse,  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  England,  which  retained  authority  for 
nothing  but  surrenders,  was  despoiled  of  every 
shadow  of  its  superintendence.  It  was,  without 
any  qualification,  denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been 
trampled  upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame 
and  disgrace  has,  in  a  manner  whilst  I  am  speak- 
ing, ended  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  a 
military  power  in  the  dominions  of  this  cro¥m, 
without  consent  of  the  British  legislature,*  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  constitution,  contrary 
to  the  declaration  of  right :  and  by  this  your 
liberties  are  swept  away  along  with  your  supreme 
authority— and  both,  linked  together  from  the  be- 
ginning, have,  I  am  afraid,  both  together  perished, 
for  ever. 


^GO 
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What !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  fore- 
seeing, was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from 
all  these  multiplied  mischiefs  and  disg^ces  ? 
Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle  of  obeying 
instructions,  and  having  no  opinions  but  yours, 
and  such  idle  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the 
vacant  ears  of  unthinking  men,  have  saved  you 
from  "  the  pelting  of  that  pitiless  storm,''  to  which 
the  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly  rashness,  of 
those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  Uie  face,  so  as 
to  provide  against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  ex- 
posed this  degraded  nation,  beaten  down  and 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed,  un- 
resisting ?  Was  I  an  Irishman  on  that  day,  that  I 
boldly  withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I 
hung  down  my  head,  and  wept  in  shame  and  silence 
over  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  became 
unpopular  in  England  for  the  one,  and  in  Ireland 
for  the  other.  What  then  ?  What  obligation  lay 
on  roe  to  be  popular  ?  I  was  bound  to  serve  both 
kingdoms.  To  be  pleased  witli  my  service,  was 
their  affair,  not  mine. 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  tlie  Irish  business,  just  as 
much  as  I  was  an  American,  when,  on  the  same 
principles,  I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at 
a  time  when  she  prayed  concession  at  our  feet. 
Just  as  much  was  I  an  American,  when  I  wished 
parliament  to  offer  terms  in  victory,  and  not  to 
wait  the  well  chosen  hour  of  defeat,  for  making: 
good  by  weakness,  and  by  supplication,  a  claim  of 
prerogative,  pre-eminence,  and  authority. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point  of 
duty,  to  kindle  with  your  passions,  had  you  all 
been  as  cool  as  I  was,  you  would  have  been  saved 
from  disgraces  and  distresses  that  are  unutterable. 
Do  you  remember  our  commission  ?  We  sent  out 
a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantick  ocean, to  lay 
the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  congress. 
That  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort  of  brighten- 
ing and  burnishing,  observe  who  they  were  that 
composed  this  ^unous  embassy !  My  Lord  Carlisle 
is  among  the  first  ranks  of  our  nobility.  He  is 
the  identical  man  who,  but  two  years  before,  had 
been  put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a  session  in 
the  house  of  lords,  as  the  mover  of  a  haughty  and 
rigorous  address  against  America.  He  was  put  in 
the  front  of  the  embassy  of  submission.  Mr.  Eden 
was  taken  from  the  office  of  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom 
he  was  then  under  secretary  of  state ;  from  the 
office  of  that  Ix)rd  Suffolk,  who  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  did  not  deign  to 
inquire  where  a  congress  of  vagrants  was  to  be 
found.  This  Lord  Suffolk  sent  Mr.  Eden  to  find 
these  vagrants,  without  knowing  where  this  king's 
generals  were  to  be  found,  who  were  joined  in 
the  same  commission  of  supplicating  those  whom 
they  were  sent  to  subdue.  They  enter  the  capital 
of  Amerioa  only  to  abandon  it ;  and  these  assertors 
and  representatives  of  tlie  dignity  of  England, 
at  the  tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their  Ps^ian 
shafts  of  memorials  and  remonstrances  at  random 
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behind  them.^  Their  promises  and  their  offen, 
their  flatteries  and  their  menaces,  were  all  despis- 
ed ;  and  we  were  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  tneir 
formal  reception, only  because  the  congress  scorned 
to  receive  them ;  whilst  the  state-house  of  inde- 
pendent Philadelphia  opened  her  doors  to  the 
publick  entry  of  the  ambassador  of  France.  From 
war  and  blood  we  went  to  submission  ;  and  from 
submission  plunged  back  again  to  war  and  blood; 
to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without  measure, 
hope,  or  end.  I  am  a  Royalist,  I  blushed  for  this 
degradation  of  the  crown.  I  am  a  Whig,  I  blush- 
ed for  the  dishonour  of  parliament.  I  am  a  tnie 
Englishman,  I  fell  to  the  quick  for  the  disgrace  of 
England.  I  am  a  man,  I  felt  for  the  melancholy 
reverse  of  human  afiairs,  in  the  fall  of  the  first 
power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in 
the  black  and  bloody  characters  of  the  American 
war,  was  a  painful,  but  it  was  a  necessary,  part  of 
my  publick  duty.  For,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  your 
fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  alter  the  nature  of 
things  ;  by  contending  against  which,  what  bare 
we  got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and  shame  ? 
I  did  not  obey  your  instructions:  No.  I  con- 
formed to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
maintained  your  interest,  against  your  opinions, 
with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representa- 
tive worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stabi- 
lity. I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions; 
but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  fife 
years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of 
tlie  day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place, 
along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state,  and 
not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  ex- 
alted for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use 
but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  every  fashionable 
gale.  Would  to  God  the  value  of  my  sentiments 
on  Ireland  and  on  America  had  been  at  this  day  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion  !  No  matter  what 
my  sufferings  had  been,  so  that  this  kingdom  had 
kept  the  authority  I  wished  it  to  maintain,  by  a 
grave  foresight,  and  by  an  equitable  temperance 
in  the  use  of  its  power. 

The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  publick  con- 
duct, and  that  which  I  find  ratlier  the  most  pre- 
valent of  all,  is.  Lord  Beauchamp*s  bill.     I  meao 
his  bill  of  last  session,  for  reforming  the  bw- 
process  concerning  imprisonment.     It  is  said,  to 
aggravate  the  offence,  that  I  treated  the  petition 
of  this  city  with  contempt  even  in  presenting  it  to 
the  house,  and  expressed  myself  in  terms  of  marked 
disrespect.    Had  this  latter  part  of  the  charge  been 
true,  no  merits  on  the  side  of  the  question  which 
I  took  could  possibly  excuse  me.     But  I  am  in- 
capable of  treating  this  city  with  disrespect.   Very 
fortunately,  at  this  minute  (if  my  bad  eyesight 
does  not  deceive  me)  the  worthy*  gentleman  de- 
puted on  this  business  stands  direcUy  before  me. 
To  him  I  appeal,  whether  I  did  not,  though  it 
militated  with  my  oldest  and  my  most  recent  pub- 
lick opinions,  deliver  the  petition  with  a  strone 
and  more  than  usual  recommendation  to  tlie  con- 
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sideration  of  the  house,  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  consequence  of  those  who  signed  it.  I 
believe  the  worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you,  that  the 
irery  day  I  received  it,  I  applied  to  the  solicitor, 
now  the  attorney  general,  to  give  it  an  immediate 
consideration ;  and  he  most  obligingly  and  in- 
stantly consented  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  his  very 
valuable  time  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  attended  the  committee  with  all  possible  care  and 
diligence,  in  order  that  every  objection  of  yours 
might  meet  with  a  solution  ;  or  produce  an  altera- 
tion. I  entreated  your  learned  recorder  (always 
ready  in  business  in  which  you  take  a  concern)  to 
attend.  But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who 
blame  me  for  supporting  Lord  Beauchamp^s  bill, 
as  a  disrespectful  treatment  of  your  petition,  when 
you  hear,  tnat  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  myself  was 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  very  bill  ?  For  the 
noble  lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who,  I  must 
say,  has  much  merit  for  this  and  some  other  mea- 
sures, at  my  request  consented  to  put  it  off  for  a 
week,  which  the  speaker's  illness  lengthened  to  a 
fortnight;  and  then  the  irantick  tumult  about 
popery  drove  that  and  every  rational  business  from 
the  house.  So  that  if  I  choose  to  make  a  defence 
of  myself,  on  the  little  principles  of  a  culprit,  plead- 
ing m  his  exculpation,  I  might  not  only  secure  my 
acquittal,  but  make  merit  with  the  opposers  of  the 
bill.  But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  truth  is, 
that  I  did  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  by  a 
delay  caused  by  my  respect  to  you.  But  such  an 
event  was  never  in  my  contemplation.  And  I  am 
80  far  from  taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that 
measure,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  lament  my 
misfortune,  if  but  one  man,  who  ought  to  be  at 
large,  has  passed  a  year  in  prison  by  my  means. 
1  am  a  debtor  to  the  debtors.  I  confess  judg- 
ment. I  owe  what,  if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I 
iball  most  certainly  pay, — ample  atonement  and 
usurious  amends  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  my 
unhappy  lapse.  For,  gentlemen.  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  bill  was  a  law  of  justice  and  policy,  as 
&r  as  it  went ;  I  say  as  far  as  it  went,  for  its 
fault  was  its  being,  in  the  remedial  part,  miserably 
defective. 

There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  with  re- 
lation to  civil  debts.  One  is,  that  every  man  is 
presumed  solvent.  A  presumption,  in  mnumer- 
&ble  cases,  directly  against  truth.  Therefore  the 
lebtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  ability  and 
fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes 
payment.  By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  in- 
lonrency,  without  a  pardon  from  his  creditor,  he 
is  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  : — and  thus  a  miserable 
mistaken  invention  of  artificial  science  operates 
to  change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and 
to  scourge  misfortune  or  indiscretion  with  a  pu- 
nishment which  the  law  does  not  inflict  on  the 
greatest  crimes. 

Hie  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that 
punishment  is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and 
publick  judge ;  but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  a  private,  nay  interested,  and  irritated, 
ndividnal.     He,  who  formally  is,  and  substantially 


ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
ministerial,  a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and  party.  Every 
idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  tliis  proce- 
dure. If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it 
punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  a 
crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to 
pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  without 
mercy  and  without  measure  ? 

To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  facts  in  our 
law,  the  excellent  principle  of  Lord  Beauchamp's 
bill  applied  some  sort  of  remedy.  I  know  that 
credit  must  be  preserved  ;  but  equity  must  be  pre- 
served too ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  necessary  to  commerce,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  justice.  The  principle  of  credit  was 
not  weakened  by  that  bill.  God  forbid !  The 
enforcement  of  that  credit  was  only  put  into  the 
same  publick  judicial  hands  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  lives,  and  all  that  makes  life  dear  to 
us.  But,  indeed,  this  business  was  taken  up  too 
warmly  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The  bill  was 
extremely  mistaken.  It  was  supposed  to  enact 
what  it  never  enacted  ;  and  complaints  were  made 
of  clauses  in  it  as  novelties,  which  existed  before 
the  noble  lord  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  born. 
There  was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  whole 
of  the  objections.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  bill  always  argued,  as  if  the  option  lay  be- 
tween that  bill  and  the  ancient  law But  this  is 

a  g^and  mistake.  For,  practically,  tlie  option  is 
between,  not  that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  between 
that  bill  and  those  occasional  laws,  called  acts  of 
grace.  For  the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so 
savage,  and  so  inconvenient  to  society,  that  for  a 
long  time  past,  once  in  every  parliament,  and  late- 
ly twice,  the  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  make 
a  general  arbitrary  jail-delivery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons  in 
England. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  acts  of  grace ;  nor 
ever  submitted  to  them  but  from  despair  of  better. 
They  are  a  dishonourable  invention,  by  which, 
not  from  humanity,  not  from  policy,  but  merely 
because  we  have  not  room  enough  to  hold  these 
victims  of  the  absurdity  of  our  laws,  we  turn 
loose  upon  the  publick  three  or  four  thousand 
naked  wretches,  corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased 
by  the  ignominy,  of  a  prison.  If  the  creditor  had 
a  right  to  those  carcases  as  a  natural  security  for 
his  property,  I  am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  security.  But  if  the  few  pounds 
of  flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  security,  we  had 
not  a  right  to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor,  with- 
out any  benefit  at  all  to  the  person  who  confined 
him.— Take  it  as  you  will,  we  commit  injustice. 
Now  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill  intended  to  ^o  deli- 
berately, and  with  great  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, upon  each  several  case,  and  Mrith  all  attention 
to  the  just  claimant,  what  acts  of  grace  do  in  a 
much  greater  measure,  and  with  very  little  care, 
caution,  or  deliberation. 

I  suspect  that  here  too,  if  we  contrive  to  oppose 
thi»  bill,  we  shall  be  found  in  a  struggle  against  tlie 
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nature  of  things.  For  as  we  grow  enlightened, 
the  publick  will  not  bear  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  whole  armies  of  pri- 
soners, nor,  at  their  own  expence,  submit  to  keep 
jails  as  a  sort  of  garrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the 
absurd  principle  of  making  men  judges  in  their 
own  cause.  For  credit  has  little  or  no  concern  in 
this  cruelty.  I  speak  in  a  commercial  assembly. 
You  know  that  credit  is  given,  because  capital 
must  be  employed ;  that  men  calculate  the  chances 
of  insolvency;  and  they  either  withhold  the  credit, 
or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the  price.  The 
counting-house  has  no  alliance  with  the  jail. 
Holland  understands  trade  as  well  as  we,  and  she 
has  done  much  more  than  this  obnoxious  bill  in- 
tended to  do.  There  was  not,  when  Mr.  Howard 
visited  Holland,  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt 
in  the  great  city  of  Rotterdam.  Although  Lord 
Beauchamp's  act  (which  was  previous  to  this  bill, 
and  intended  to  feel  the  way  for  it)  has  already 
preserved  liberty  to  thousands ;  and  though  it  is 
not  three  years  since  the  last  act  of  grace  passed, 
yet  by  Mr.  Howard's  last  account,  there  were  near 
three  thousand  again  in  jail.  I  cannot  name  this 
gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labours  and 
writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — 
not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the 
stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ; 
not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts  : — 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons;  to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  man- 
sions of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries. 
His  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as 
it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  ; 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  be- 
nefit of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every 
country;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward, 
by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own. 
He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the 
reward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner;  and  he 
has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch  of 
charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with,  but 
the  fourth  charge  against  me — the  business  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks.  It  is  a  business  closely  con- 
nected with  the  rest.  They  are  all  on  one  and  the 
same  principle.  My  little  scheme  of  conduct, 
such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  I  could  do  nothing 
but  what  I  have  done  on  this  subject,  without 
confounding  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas,  and  dis- 
turbing the  whole  order  of  my  life.  Gentlemen, 
I  ought  to  apologize  to^ou  for  seeming  to  think 
any  thing  at  all  necessary  to  be  said  upon  this 
matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with 
the  midnight  chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  **  No 
popery,"  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  houses. 


than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company. 
I  had  heard,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on  that 
subject  was  very  prevalent  here.  With  pleasure 
I  find  that  I  have  been  grossly  misinformed.  If 
it  exists  at  all  in  this  city,  the  laws  have  crushed 
its  exertions,  and  our  morals  have  shamed  its  ap- 
pearance in  day-light.  I  have  pursued  this  spirit 
wherever  I  could  trace  it ;  but  it  still  fled  from 
me.  It  was  a  ghost  which  all  had  heard  of,  but 
none  had  seen.  None  would  acknowledge  that 
he  thought  the  publick  proceeding  with  regard  to 
our  Catholick  dissenters  to  be  blamable ;  but 
several  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  impression 
upon  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  by  my 
share  in  the  business.  I  find  with  satisfaction  and 
pride,  that  not  above  four  or  five  in  this  city  (and 
I  dare  say  these  misled  by  some  gross  misrepre- 
sentation) have  signed  that  symbol  of  delusion 
and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  the  national 
religion  and  English  character,  the  Protestant 
Association.  It  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  not  by 
way  of  cure  but  of  prevention,  and  lest  the  arts 
of  wicked  men  may  prevail  over  the  integrity  of 
any  one  amongst  us,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
open  to  you  the  merits  of  this  transaction  pretty 
much  at  large ;  and  I  beg  your  patience  upon  it : 
for,  although  the  reasonings  that  have  been  naed 
to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  though 
the  authority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  ill  de- 
sign is  not  very  imposing ;  yet  the  audaciousness 
of  these  conspirators  against  the  national  honour, 
and  the  extensive  wickedness  of  their  attempts, 
have  raised  persons  of  little  importance  to  a  degree 
of  evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  sinister 
dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin  in 
only  the  meanest  and  blindest  malice. 

In  explaining  to  you  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment which  have  been  complained  of,  I  will  state 
to  you, — first,  the  thing  that  was  done;— next, 
the  persons  who  did  it ;— and  lastly,  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  legislature  proceeded 
in  this  deliberate  act  of  publick  justice  and  pub- 
lick prudence. 

Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  our  nature  is  such, 
that  we  buy  our  blessings  at  a  price.  The  Refor- 
mation, one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  human  im- 
provement, was  a  time  of  trouble  and  confusion. 
The  vast  structure  of  superstition  and  tyranny, 
which  had  been  for  ages  in  rearing,  and  which  was 
combined  with  the  interest  of  the  grea^  and  of  the 
many,  which  was  moulded  into  the  laws,  the 
manners,  and  civil  institutions  of  nations,  and 
blended  with  the  frame  and  policy  of  states,  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  g^und  without  a  fearful 
struggle  ;  nor  could  it  fall  without  a  violent  con- 
cussion of  itself  and  all  about  it.  When  this  great 
revolution  was  attempted  in  a  more  regular  mode 
by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and  sedi- 
tions of  the  people ;  when  by  popular  efforts,  it 
was  repressed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of  power ; 
and  bloody  executions  (often  bloodily  returned) 
marked  the  whole  of  its  progress  through  all  its 
stages.  The  affairs  of  religion,  which  are  no 
longer  heard  of  in  the  tumult  of  our  present  con- 
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tentionSf  made  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  wars 
ind  politicks  of  that  time  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  re- 
ligion threw  a  gloom  over  the  politicks ;  and  poll- 
ical  interests  poisoned  and  perverted  the  spirit  of 
religion  upon  all  sides.  The  Protestant  religion 
in  that  violent  struggle,  infected,  as  the  Popish 
liad  been  before,  by  worldly  interests  and  worldly 
passions,  became  a  persecutor  in  its  turn,  some- 
times of  the  new  sects,  which  carried  their  own 
principles  further  than  it  was  convenient  to  the 
3riginal  reformers ;  and  always  of  tlie  body  from 
whom  they  parted  :  and  this  persecuting  spirit 
irose,  not  only  from  the  bitterness  of  retaliation, 
but  from  the  merciless  policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and 
true  wisdom,  involved  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  could  be  depurated  from  the  dregs 
emd  feculence  of  the  contention  with  which  it  was 
carried  through.  However,  until  this  be  done, 
the  Reformation  is  not  complete ;  and  tliose  who 
think  themselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  ani- 
mosity to  others,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants 
at  all.  It  was  at  first  thought  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  oppose  to  Popery  another  Popery,  to  get  the 
better  of  it.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  laws  were 
made  in  many  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in 
particular,  against  Papists,  which  are  as  bloody 
as  any  of  those  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
popish  princes  and  states  ;  and  where  those  laws 
were  not  bloody,  in  my  opinion  they  were  worse  ; 
as  they  were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  our  nature, 
and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons 
every  one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
I  pass  those  statutes,  because  I  would  spare  your 
pious  ears  the  repetition  of  such  shocking  tilings  ; 
and  I  come  to  tliat  particular  law,  the  repeal  of 
which  has  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  unex- 
pected consequences. 

A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699,  by 
nrhich  the  saying  mass  (a  church-service  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  not  exactly  the  same  as  our  liturgy, 
but  very  near  it,  and  containing  no  ofience  what- 
soever against  the  laws,  or  against  good  morals) 
was  forged  into  a  crime,  punishable  with  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  The  teaching  school,  an  use- 
ful and  virtuous  occupation,  even  the  teaching  in 
a  private  family,  was  in  every  Catholick  subjected 
to  the  same  unproportioned  punishment.  Your 
industry,  and  the  bread  of  your  children,  was 
taxed  for  a  pecuniary  reward  to  stimulate  avarice 
to  do  what  nature  refused,  to  inform  and  prose- 
cute on  this  law.  Every  Roman  Catholick  was, 
under  the  same  act,  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his 
nearest  Protestant  relation,  until,  through  a  pro- 
fession of  what  he  did  not  believe,  he  redeemed  by 
bis  hypocrisy,  what  the  law  had  transferred  to  the 
kinsman  as  the  recompense  of  his  profligacy, 
^hen  thus  turned  out  of  doors  from  his  paternal 
estate,  he  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  other 
)y  any  ifidustry,  donation,  or  charity ;  but  was 
endered  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  be- 
aose  he  retained  the  religion,  along  with  the  pro- 
erty,  handc»d  down  to  him  from  those  who  liad 
sen  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him. 


Does  any  one  who  hears  me  approve  this  scheme 
of  things,  or  think  there  is  common  justice,  com- 
mon sense,  or  common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ? 
If  any  does,  let  him  say  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  with  temper  and  candour.  But  in- 
stead of  approving,  I  perceive  a  virtuous  indigna- 
tion beginning  to  rise  in  your  minds  on  the  mere 
cold  stating  of  the  statute. 

But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know  from 
history  how  this  statute  passed,  and  what  were  the 
motives,  and  what  the  mode  of  making  it  ?  A 
party  in  this  nation,  enemies  to  the  system  of  the 
Revolution,  were  in  opposition  to  the  government 
of  King  William.  Tney  knew  that  our  glorious 
deliverer  was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  They 
knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from  slavery  and  po- 
pery, out  of  a  country  where  a  third  of  the  people 
are  contented  Catholics  under  a  Protestant  go- 
vernment. He  came  with  a  part  of  his  army  com- 
posed of  those  very  Catholicks,  to  overset  the 
power  of  a  popish  prince.  Such  is  the  eifect  of  a 
tolerating  spirit :  and  so  much  is  liberty  served  in 
every  waVy  and  by  all  persons,  by  a  manly  adhe- 
rence to  Its  own  principles.  Whilst  freedom  is  true 
to  itself,  every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it ;  and  its 
very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its  hands. 

The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  amongst  us  who 
would  disparage  the  best  friends  of  their  country) 
resolved  to  make  the  king  eiUier  violate  his  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  or  incur  tlie  odium  of  protect- 
ing Papists.  They  therefore  brought  in  tliis  bill, 
and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd  that  it 
might  be  rejected.  The  then  court-party,  disco- 
vering their  game,  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and 
returned  their  bill  to  them  stuffed  with  still  greater 
absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon  its  original 
autliors.  They,  finding  their  own  ball  thrown 
back  to  them,  kicked  it  back  again  to  their  adver- 
saries. And  thus  this  act,  loaded  with  the  double 
injustice  of  two  parties,  neitlier  of  whom  intended 
to  pass  what  they  hoped  the  other  would  be  per- 
suaded to  reject,  went  through  tlie  legislature,  con- 
trary to  the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  all 
the  parties  that  composed  it.  In  Uiis  manner  these 
insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as  if  they  were 
playing  with  balls  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of 
the  fortunes  and  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Other  acts  of  persecution  have  been  acts 
of  malice.  This  was  a  subversion  of  justice  from 
wantonness  and  petulance.  Look  into  the  history 
of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  is  a  witness  without  ex- 
ception. 

The  eflects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mischievous, 
as  its  origin  was  ludicrous  and  shameful.  From 
that  time  every  person  of  that  communion,  lay 
and  ecclesiastick,  has  been  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
face  of  day.  The  clergy,  concealed  in  garrets  of 
private  houses,  or  obliged  to  take  a  shelter  (hardly 
safe  to  themselves,  but  infinitely  dangerous  to 
their  country)  under  the  privileges  of  foreign  mi- 
nisters, officiated  as  their  servants,  and  under  their 
protection.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholicks, 
condemned  to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their 
native  land,  have  been  obliged  to  learn  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  letters,  at  the  hazard  of  all  their  other 
principles  from  die  charity  of  your  enemies.   They 
have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin  at  the  pleasure  of 
necessitous  and  profligate  relations,  and  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  necessity  and  profligacy. 
Examples  of  this  are  many  and  affecting.     Some 
of  them  are  known  by  a  friend  who  stands  near 
me  in  this  hall.     It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  since 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Malony,  a  man  of 
morals,  neither  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  thing 
noxious  to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  exercising  the  functions  of  his 
religion  ;  and  after  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years, 
was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  government  from 
perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  perpetual 
banishment.     A  brother  of  the  Earl  of^  Shrews- 
bury, a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in  this  country, 
whilst  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern,  was 
hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  among  com- 
mon felons,  and  only  escaped  the  same  doom, 
either  by  some  errour  in  the  process,  or  that  the 
wretch  who  brought  him  there  could  not  correctly 
describe   his  person ;    I  now  forget  which. — In 
short,  the  persecution  would  never  have  relented 
for  a  moment,  if  the  judges,  superseding  (though 
with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict  rule  of  their 
artificial  duty  by  the  higher  obligation  of  their 
conscience,  did  not  constantly  throw  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  informers.     But  so  inef- 
fectual is  the  power  of  legal  evasion  against  legal 
iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a  lady 
of  condition,  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her  whole  fortune 
by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  she  had  been  a  friend 
and  benefactor :  and  she  must  have  been  totally 
ruined,  without  a  power  of  redress  or  mitigation 
from  the  courts  of  law,  had  not  the  legislature  it- 
self rushed  in,  and  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
rescued  her  from  the  injustice  of  its  own  statutes. 
One  of  the  acts  authorizing  such  things  was  that 
which  we  in   part  repealed,  knowing  what  our 
duty  was ;  and  doing  that  duty  as  men  of  honour 
and  virtue,  as  good  Protestants,  and  as  good  citi- 
zens.    Let  him  stand  forth  that  disapproves  what 
we  have  done ! 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of 
tyranny.  In  such  a  country  as  this  they  are  of  all 
bad  things  tlie  worst,  worse  by  far  than  any  where 
else ;  and  they  derive  a  particular  malignity  even 
from  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our 
institutions.  For  very  obvious  reasons  you  cannot 
trust  the  crown  with  a  dispensing  power  over  any 
of  your  laws.  However,  a  government,  be  it  as 
bad  as  it  may,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion- 
ary power,  discriminate  times  and  persons ;  and 
will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man,  when  its  own 
safety  is  not  concerned.  A  mercenary  informer 
knows  no  distinction.  Under  such  a  system,  the 
obnoxious  people  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  in- 
dividual ;  they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  whole 
community,  and  of  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst 
and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on  whose 
goodness  they  most  depend. 


In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the 
frowns  of  a  stem  magistrate ;  but  they  are  obliged 
to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  de- 
struction are  sown  in  civil  intercourse,  in  sodai 
habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  ii 
infected.  Their  tables  and  beds  are  surroaiided 
with  snares.  All  the  means  given  by  ProTideiioe 
to  make  life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  perverted 
into  instruments  of  terrour  and  torment.  Tldi 
species  of  universal  subserviency,  that  makes  the 
very  servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter 
of  your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendencj  to 
degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  assured  and  liberal  state  of  mmd,  whick 
alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I 
vow  to  God  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a 
man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked, 
and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at 
once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  beinf, 
tainted  with  the  jail-distemper  of  a  contagiow 
servitude,  to  keep  him  above  gpround  an  aniinated 
mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted  himself^  and  cor- 
rupting all  about  him. 

The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  tendency ; 
and  it  was  made  in  the  manner  which  I  ha?e 
related  to  you.  I  will  now  tell  you  by  whom  the 
bill  of  repeal  was  brought  into  parliament.  I  find 
it  has  been  industriously  given  out  in  this  dty 
(from  kindness  to  me,  unquestionably)  that  I  was 
the  mover  or  the  seconder.  Hie  fact  is,  I  did  not 
once  open  my  lips  on  the  subject  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  say  this  as  disclaim- 
ing my  share  in  that  measure.  Very  far  from  it 
I  inform  you  of  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
arrogate  to  myself  the  merits  which  belong  to 
others.  To  have  been  the  man  chosen  out  to  re- 
deem our  fellow-citizens  from  slavery ;  to  purify 
our  laws  from  absurdity  and  injustice ;  and  to 
cleanse  our  religion  from  the  blot  and  stain  of  per- 
secution, would  be  an  honour  and  happiness  to 
which  my  wishes  would  undoubtedly  aspire ;  bat 
to  which  nothing  but  my  wishes  could  have  pos- 
sibly entitled  me.  That  great  work  was  in  handi 
in  every  respect  far  better  qualified  than  mine. 
The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  Greorge  Savile. 

When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  was 
to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight  and 
authority  that  belonged  to  it,  the  world  would  cast 
its  eyes  upon  none  but  him.  I  hope  that  few 
things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless  or  to  adora 
life  have  wholly  escaped  my  observation  in  my 
passage  through  it.  I  have  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  e:entleman,  and  have  seen  him  in  all 
situations.  He  is  a  true  genius ;  with  an  under- 
standing vigorous,  and  acute,  and  refined,  and 
distinguishing  even  to  excess ;  and  illuminated  with 
a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  original  cast  of 
imagination.  With  tnese  he  possesses  many  exter- 
nal and  instrumental  advantages  ;  and  he  makei 
use  of  them  all.  His  fortune  is  among  the  largest; 
a  fortune  which,  wholly  unincumbered,  as  it  is, 
with  one  single  charge  from  luxury,  vanity,  or  ex- 
cess, sinks  under  the  benevolence  of  its  dispenser. 
This  private  benevolence,  expanding  itself  into 
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patriotism,  renders  his  whole  being  the  estate  of 
the  publick,  in  which  he  has  not  reserved  a  pecu- 
Hum  for  himself  of  profit,  diversion,  or  relaxation. 
During  the  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  last  out  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  he  passes  from  the  senate 
to  the  camp ;  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  he  is  always  in  the  senate  to  serve  his 
country,  or  in  the  field  to  defend  it.  But  in  all 
well-wrought  compositions,  some  particulars  stand 
out  more  eminently  than  the  rest ;  and  the  things 
which  will  carry  his  name  to  posterity,  are  his  two 
bills ;  I  mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of 
the  crown  upon  landed  estates ;  and  this  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  By  the  former, 
he  has  emancipated  property;  by  Uie  latter  he 
has  quieted  conscience  ;  and  by  both  he  has 
taught  that  grand  lesson  to  government  and  sub- 
ject,— no  longer  to  regard  each  other  as  adverse 
parties. 

Such  was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  com- 
plained of  by  men,  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
ne  is ;  an  act,  most  assuredly  not  brought  in  by 
him  from  any  partiality  to  the  sect  which  is  the 
object  of  it.  For,  among  his  faults,  I  really  can- 
not help  reckoning  a  greater  degree  of  prejudice 
against  that  people,  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man. 
I  know  that  he  inclines  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mixed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity,  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  has  few,  or  rather  no,  habits  with 
any  of  its  professors.  What  he  has  done  was  on 
quite  other  motives.  The  motives  were  these,  which 
he  declared  in  his  excellent  speech  on  his  motion 
for  the  bill ;  namely,  his  extreme  zeal  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  he  thought  utterly  disgraced 
by  the  act  of  1699  ;  and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all 
kind  of  oppression,  under  any  colour,  or  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever. 

The  seconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover,  and  of 
the  motion.  I  was  not  the  seconder ;  it  was  Mr. 
Dunning,  Recoixler  of  this  city.  I  shall  say  the 
less  of  him,  because  his  near  relation  to  you 
makes  you  more  particularly  acquainted  with  his 
merits.  But  I  should  appear  little  acquainted  with 
them,  or  little  sensible  of  them,  if  I  could  utter  his 
name  on  this  occasion  without  expressing  my 
esteem  for  his  character.  I  am  not  afraid  of  of- 
fending a  most  learned  body,  and  most  jealous  of 
its  reputation  for  that  learning,  when  I  say  he  is 
the  first  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  point  settled  by 
those  who  settle  every  thing  else ;  and  I  must  add 
(what  I  am  enabled  to  say  from  my  own  long  and 
close  observation)  that  there  is  not  a  man,  of  any 
profession,  or  in  any  situation,  of  a  more  erect 
and  independent  spirit ;  of  a  more  proud  honour ; 
a  more  manly  mind;  a  more  firm  and  determined 
integrity.  Assure  yourselves,  that  the  names  of 
two  such  men  will  bear  a  great  load  of  prejudice 
ia  tlie  other  scale  before  they  can  be  entirely  out- 
weighed. 

With  this  mover,  and  this  seconder,  agreed  the 
^hole  house  of  commons ;  the  whole  house  of 
lords;  the  tc;  We  bench  of  bishops ;  the  king;  the 
minbtry;  the  opposition;  all  the  distinguished 
clergy  of  the  establishment ;  all  the  eminent  lights 


(for  they  were  consulted)  of  the  dissenting  churches. 
This  according  voice  of  national  wisdom  ought  to 
be  listened  to  with  reverence.  To  say  that  all 
these  descriptions  of  Englishmen  unanimously  con- 
cun-ed  in  a  scheme  for  introducing  the  Catnolick 
religion,  or  that  none  of  them  understood  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  what  they  were  doing  so  well 
as  a  few  obscure  clubs  of  people,  whose  names  you 
never  heard  of,  is  shamelessly  absurd.  Surely  it 
is  paying  a  miserable  compliment  to  the  religion  we 
profess,  to  suggest,  that  every  thing  eminent  in  the 
kingdom  is  indifferent,  or  even  adverse,  to  that  reli- 
gion, and  that  its  security  is  wholly  abandoned  to 
Uie  zeal  of  those,  who  have  nothing  but  their  zeal 
to  distinguish  them.  In  weighing  this  unanimous 
concurrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to  boast 
of,  I  hope  you  will  recollect,  that  all  these  concur- 
ring parties  do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  which  was  not,  both 
evidently,  and  importantly,  right. 

To  prove  this ;  to  prove  that  the  measure  was 
both  clearly  and  materially  proper,  I  will  next  lay 
before  you  (as  I  promised)  the  political  grounds 
and  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  that  penal  statute  ; 
and  the  motives  to  its  repeal  at  that  particular 
time. 

Grentlemen,  America when  the  English  na- 
tion seemed  to  be  dangerously,  if  not  irrecoverably, 
divided;  when  one,  and  that  the  most  growing 
branch,  was  torn  from  the  parent  stock,  and  in- 
grafled  on  the  power  of  France,  a  great  terrour 
fell  upon  this  kingdom.  On  a  sudden  we  awaken- 
ed from  our  dreams  of  conquest,  and  saw  our- 
selves threatened  with  an  immediate  invasion  ; 
which  we  were  at  that  time  very  ill  prepared  to  re- 
sist. You  remember  the  cloud  that  gloomed  over 
us  all.  In  that  hour  of  our  dismay,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hiding-places  into  which  the  indiscri- 
minate rigour  of  our  statutes  had  driven  them, 
came  out  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  They 
appeared  before  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne, 
with  one  of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and 
dutiful  addresses  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
crown.  It  was  no  holiday  ceremony ;  no  anniver- 
sary compliment  of  parade  and  show.  It  was 
signed  by  almost  every  gentlemen  of  that  persua- 
sion, of  note  or  property,  in  England.  At  such  a 
crisis,  nothing  but  a  decided  resolution  to  stand  or 
fall  with  their  country  could  have  dictated  such 
an  address ;  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
cut  ofi*  all  retreat ;  and  to  render  them  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  an  invader  of  their  own  communion. 
The  address  shewed  what  I  long  languished  to 
see,  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  had  cast 
off  all  foreign  views  and  connexions,  and  that 
every  man  looked  for  his  relief  from  every  griev- 
ance, at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  natural  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  the  natural 
government  should  shew  itself  worthy  of  that 
name.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  crisis  I  speak  of, 
that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  should  meet 
the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject.  To 
delay  protection  would  be  to   reject  allegiance. 
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And  why  should  it  be  rejected,  or  even  coldly  and 
suspiciously  received  ?  If  any  independent  Catho- 
lick  state  should  choose  to  take  part  with  this 
kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  that 
bigot  (if  such  a  bigot  could  be  found)  would  be 
heard  with  little  respect,  who  could  dream  of 
objecting  his  religion  to  an  ally,  whom  the  nation 
would  not  only  receive  with  its  freest  thanks,  but 
purchase  with  the  last  remains  of  its  exhausted 
treasure.  To  such  an  ally  we  should  not  dare  to 
whisper  a  single  syllable  of  those  base  and  invidious 
topicks,  upon  which  some  unhappy  men  would 
persuade  the  state  to  reject  the  duty  and  allegiance 
of  its  own  members.  Is  it  tlien  because  foreigners 
are  in  a  condition  to  set  our  malice  at  defiance, 
that  with  them  we  are  willing  to  contract  engage- 
ments of  friendship,  and  to  keep  them  with 
fidelity  and  honour ;  but  that,  because  we  conceive 
some  descriptions  of  our  countrymen  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  punish  our  malignity,  we  will 
not  permit  them  to  support  our  common  interest  ? 
Is  it  on  that  ground,  that  our  anger  is  to  be 
kindled  by  tlieir  offered  kindness  ?  Is  it  on  that 
ground,  that  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  penalties, 
because  they  are  willing,  by  actual  merit,  to  purge 
themselves  from  imputed  crimes  ?  Lest  by  an  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  their  country,  they  should 
acquire  a  title  to  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  are 
we  resolved  to  furnish  them  with  causes  of  eternal 
enmity;  and  rather  supply  them  with  just  and 
founded  motives  to  disaffection,  tlian  yot  to  have 
that  disaffection  in  existence  to  justify  an  oppres- 
sion, which,  not  from  policy  but  disposition,  we 
have  predetermined  to  exercise  ? 

What  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned,  why, 
at  a  time  when  the  most  Protestant  part  of  this 
Protestant  empire  found  it  for  its  advantage  to 
unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish  states,  to  unite 
itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with  France  and  Spain, 
for  our  destruction,  that  we  should  refuse  to  unite 
with  our  own  Catholick  countrymen  for  our  own 
preservation  ?  Ought  we,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off 
the  plasters,  that  the  lenient  hand  of  prudence  had 
spread  over  the  wounds  and  gashes,  which  in  our 
delirium  of  ambition. we  had  given  to  our  own 
body  ?  No  person  ever  reprobated  the  American 
war  more  than  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shall. 
But  I  never  will  consent  that  we  should  lay  addi- 
tional, voluntary  penalties  on  ourselves,  for  a  fault 
which  carries  but  too  much  of  its  own  punish- 
ment in  its  own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal  of  internal  peace.  I  accepted 
the  blessing  with  thankfulness  and  transport ;  I 
was  truly  happy  to  find  one  good  effect  of  our  civil 
distractions,  that  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  reli- 
gious strife  and  heart-burning  in  our  own  bowels. 
What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  who  would 
wish  to  perpetuate  domestick  hostility,  when  the 
causes  of  dispute  are  at  an  end ;  and  who,  crying 
out  for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation  on 
the  most  humiliating  terms,  should  deny  it  to 
those,  who  offer  friendship  without  any  terms 
at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcire  such  a  denial 


to  tlie  contracted  prmciples  of  local  duty,  what 
answer  could  I  give  to  the  broad  claims  of  general 
humanity  ?  I  confess  to  you  freely,  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  distresses  of  the  people  of  America,  in  this 
cruel  war,  have  at  times  affected  me  more  deeply 
than  I  can  express.  I  felt  every  Gazette  of  triumph 
as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which  has  an  hundred 
times  sunk  and  fainted  within  me  at  all  the  mis- 
chiefs brought  upon  those  who  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  war  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  utter  strangers  to  me  ;  a  nation 
among  whom  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  single 
acquaintance.  Was  I  to  suffer  my  mind  to  be  so 
unaccountably  warped  ;  was  I  to  keep  such  ini- 
quitous weights  and  measures  of  temper  and  of  rea- 
son, as  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  in  open 
rebellion  against  an  authority  which  I  respect,  at 
war  with  a  country  which  by  every  title  ought  to 
be,  and  is,  most  dear  to  me ;  and  yet  to  have  no 
feeling  at  all  for  the  hardships  and  indignities 
suffered  by  men,  who,  by  their  very  vicinity,  are 
bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us ;  who  contribute 
their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  to  the 
common  prosperity ;  who  perform  the  common 
offices  of  social  life,  and  who  obey  the  laws,  to  the 
full  as  well  as  I  do  ?  Grentlemen,  the  danger  to  the 
state  being  out  of  the  question,  (of  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  statesmen  themselves  are  apt  to  have  but 
too  exquisite  a  sense,)  I  could  assign  no  one  reason 
of  justice,  policy,  or  feeling,  for  not  concurring 
most  cordially,  as  most  cordially  I  did  concur,  in 
softening  some  part  of  that  shameful  servitude, 
under  which  several  of  my  worthy  fellow-citizens 
were  groaning. 

Important  effects  followed  this  act  of  wisdom. 
They  appeared  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  this  kingdom ;  and,  let  me  hope,  to 
the  advantage  of  mankind  at  large.  It  betokened 
union  among  ourselves.  It  shewed  soundness, 
even  on  the  part  of  tlie  persecuted,  which  gene- 
rally is  tlie  weak  side  of  every  community.  But 
its  most  essential  operation  was  not  in  England. 
The  act  was  immediately,  though  very  imperfectly, 
copied  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  imperfect  transcript  of 
an  imperfect  act,  this  first  faint  sketch  of  toleration, 
which  did  little  more  than  disclose  a  principle,  and 
mark  out  a  disposition,  completed  in  a  most  won- 
derful manner  the  re-union  to  the  state,  of  all  the 
Catholicks  of  that  country.  It  made  us  what  wc 
ought  always  to  have  been,  one  family,  one  body, 
one  heart  and  soul,  against  the  family-combina- 
tion, and  all  other  combinations,  of  our  enemies. 
We  have  indeed  obligations  to  that  people,  who 
received  such  small  benefits  with  so  much  grati- 
tude ;  and  for  which  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
us,  I  am  afraid  they  have  suffered  not  a  little  in 
other  places. 

I  dare  say  you  have  all  heard  of  the  privileges 
indulged  to  the  Irish  Catholicks  residing  in  Spain. 
You  have  likewise  heard  with  what  circumstances 
of  severity  they  have  been  lately  expelled  from  the 
sea-ports  of  that  kingdom ;  driven  into  the  inland 
cities ;  and  there  detained  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  of 
state.     I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  tliat  it  was 
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i  to  our  goverament  and  our  cause,  (some- 
discreetly  expressed  in  one  of  the  addresses 

Catholicks  of  Ireland,)  which  has  thus 
down  on  their  heads  tlie  indignation  of 
rt  of  Madrid  ;  to  the  inexpressible  loss  of 
individuals,  and  in  future,  perhaps,  to  the 
striment  of  the  whole  of  their  boay.  Now 
r  people  should  be  persecuted  in  Spain  for 
tachment  to  this  country,  and  persecuted 
country  for  their  supposed  enmity  to  us, 

a  jarring  reconciliation  of  contradictory 
»,  is  a  thing  at  once  so  dreadful  and  ridi- 
that  no  malice  short  of  diabolical  would 

continue  any  human  creatures  in  such  a 
n.  But  honest  men  will  not  forget  either 
icrit  or  their  sufferings.  There  are  men 
my,  I  trust,  there  are)  who,  out  of  love  to 
untry  and  their  kind,  would  torture  their 
»n  to  find  excuses  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
1 ;  and  who,  to  stifle  dissension,  would 
5  even  doubtfnl  appearances  with  the  ut- 
rour :  such  men  will  never  persuade  them- 

0  be  ingenious  and  refined  in  discovering 
Jon  and  treason  in  the  manifest,  palpable 

suffering  loyalty.  Persecution  is  so  un- 
to them,  that  they  gladly  snatch  the  very 
portunity  of  laying  aside  all  the  tricks  and 
of  penal  politicks ;  and  of  returning  home, 

1  their  irksome  and  vexatious  wanderings, 
latural  family  mansion,  to  the  grand  social 
e,  that  unites  all  men,  in  all  descriptions, 
the   shadow  of  an  equal   and  impartial 

of  another  sort,  I  mean  the  bigotted  ene- 
liberty,  may,  perhaps  in  their  politicks, 

0  account  of  the  good  or  ill  affection  of 
[lolicks  of  England,  who  are  but  a  hand- 
Bople,  (enough  to  torment,  but  not  enough 

1  perhaps  not  so  many,  of  both  sexes  and 
;es,  as  fifty  thousand.  But,  gentlemen,  it 
)le  you  may  not  know,  that  the  people  of 
suasion  in  Ireland  amount  at  least  to  six- 

seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  I  do 
11  exaggerate  the  number.  A  nation  to  be 
jed  !  Whilst  we  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
id  with    America,    and    in  alliance  with 

powers  of  the  continent,  we  might  per- 

that  remote  corner  of  Europe,  afford  to 
:e  with  impunity.  But  there  is  a  revolu- 
our  affairs,  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be 
n  our  late  awkward  contest  with  Ireland 
rade,  had  religion  been  thrown  in,  to  fer- 
id  embitter  the  mass  of  discontents,  the 
ences  might  have  been  truly  dreadful.  But 
>pily,  that  cause  of  quarrel  was  previously 

by  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am  com- 

in  England,  where  I  admit  the  danger 
I  discontent  of  that  persuasion  to  be  less 

Ireland ;  yet  even  here,  had  we  listened 
ounsels  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  we  might 
unded  ourselves  very  deeply  ;  and  wound- 
Ives  in  a  very  tender  part.  You  are  ap- 
that  the  Catholicks  of  England  consist 


mostly  of  our  best  manufacturers.  Had  the  le- 
gislature chosen,  instead  of  returning  their  decla- 
rations of  duty  with  correspondent  good- will,  to 
drive  them  to  despair,  there  is  a  country  at  their 
very  door,  to  which  they  would  be  invited ;  a 
country  in  all  respects  as  good  as  ours,  and  with 
the  finest  cities  in  the  world  ready  built  to  receive 
them.  And  thus  the  bigotry  of  a  free  country, 
and  in  an  enlightened  age,  would  have  re-peopled 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  which,  in  the  darkness  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  desolated  by  the 
superstition  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  Our  manufacturers 
were  the  growth  of  the  persecutions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  What  a  spectacle  would  it  be  to  Eu- 
rope, to  see  us  at  this  time  of  day,  balancing  the 
account  of  tyranny  with  those  very  countries,  and 
by  our  persecutions  driving  back  trade  and  manu- 
facture, as  a  sort  of  vagabonds,  to  their  original 
settlement !  But  I  trust  we  shall  be  saved  this  last 
of  disgraces. 

So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  on  the  interests 
of  this  nation.  With  regard  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  at  large,  I  am  sure  the  benefit  was  very 
considerable.  Long  before  this  act,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe. 
In  Holland,  the  third  part  of  the  people  are 
Catholicks ;  they  live  at  ease ;  and  are  a  sound 
part  of  the  state.  In  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Protestants  and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the 
same  councils,  and  even  the  same  churches.  The 
unbounded  liberality  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  is  known  to  all  the  world ; 
and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  grand  maxims 
of  his  reign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  imperial 
court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of 
its  predecessors,  has  indulged  its  Protestant  sub- 
jects, not  only  with  property,  with  worsliip,  with 
liberal  education;  but  with  honours  and  trusts, 
both  civil  and  military.  A  wortliy  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  Uiis  country  now  fills,  and  fills  with 
credit,  a  high  office  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Even  the  Lutheran  obstinacy  of  Sweden  has  thawed 
at  length,  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all  religions. 
I  know  myself,  that  in  France  the  Protestants  begin 
to  be  at  rest.  The  army,  which  in  that  country 
is  every  thing,  is  open  to  them ;  and  some  of  the 
military  rewards  and  decorations  which  the  laws 
deny,  are  supplied  by  others,  to  make  the  service 
acceptable  and  honourable.  The  first  minister  of 
finance,  in  that  country,  is  a  Protestant.  Two 
years'  war  without  a  tax  is  among  the  first-fruits 
of  their  liberality.  Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  this 
nation  is,  and  as  far  as  it  has  waded  into  the  shades 
of  an  eclipse,  some  beams  of  its  former  illumina- 
tion still  play  upon  its  surface ;  and  what  is  done 
in  England  is  still  looked  to,  as  argument,  and  as 
example.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law  of  this 
country  ever  met  with  such  universal  applause 
abroad,  or  was  so  likely  to  produce  the  perfection 
of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which,  as  I  observed,  has 
been  long  gaining  ground  in  Europe ;  for  abroad, 
it  was  universally  thought  that  we  had  done,  what, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  not ;  they  thought  we 
had  granted  a  full  toleration.    That  opinion  was 
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however  so  far  from  hurting  the  Protestant  cause, 
that  I  declare,  with  the  most  serious  solemnity,  my 
firm  belief,  that  no  one  thing  done  for  these  fifty 
years  past  was  so  likely  to  prove  deeply  beneficial 
to  our  religion  at  large  as  Sir  George  Savile's  act. 
In  its  effects  it  was  "  an  act  for  tolerating  and  pro- 
"  tecting  Protestantism  throughout  Europe  :**  and 
I  hope  that  those,  who  were  taking  steps  for  the 
quiet  and  settlement  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
other  countries,  will,  even  yet,  rather  consider  the 
steady  equity  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  vanity  and 
violence  of  a  few. 

I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all 
about  me,  that  you  look  with  horrour  on  the 
wicked  clamour  which  has  been  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  instead  of  an  apology  for  what  was 
done,  you  rather  demand  from  me  an  account, 
why  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  toleration  was 
not  made  more  answerable  to  the  large  and  liberal 
grounds  on  which  it  was  taken  up  ?  The  question 
IS  natural  and  proper;  and  I  remember  that  a 
great  and  learned  magistrate,*  distinguished  for 
his  strong  and  systematick  understanding,  and  who 
at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, made  the  same  objection  to  the  proceeding. 
The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  without 
doubt,  perfectly  absurd.  But  I  beg  leave  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  gross  imperfection,  in  the  tolerat- 
ing plan,  as  well  and  as  shortly  as  I  am  able.  It 
was  universally  thought,  that  the  session  ought 
not  to  pass  over  without  doing  something  in  this 
business.  To  revise  the  whole  body  of  the  penal 
statutes  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  too  big  for 
the  time.  The  penal  statute,  therefore,  which 
was  chosen  for  repeal,  (chosen  to  shew  our  disposi- 
tion to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  toleration,)  was 
this  act  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of  which  I  have  just 
given  you  the  history.  It  is  an  act,  which,  though 
not  by  a  great  deal  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  some 
of  the  rest,  was  infinitely  more  ready  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  was  the  act  which  gave  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  those  pests  of  society,  mercenary 
informers,  and  interested  disturbers  of  household 
peace;  and  it  was  observed  with  truth,  that  the 
prosecutions,  either  carried  to  conviction  or  com- 
pounded, for  many  years,  had  been  all  commenced 
upon  that  act.  It  was  said,  that,  whilst  we  were 
deliberating  on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  which  remained ;  especially  as  more 
steps,  and  a  co-operation  of  more  minds  and 
powers,  were  required  towards  a  mischievous  use 
of  them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  act  to  be  re- 
pealed :  that  it  was  better  to  unravel  this  texture 
from  below  than  from  above,  beginning  with  the 
latest,  which,  in  general  practice,  is  the  severest 
evil.  It  was  alleged,  that  this  slow  proceeding 
would  be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  a  progres- 
sive experience ;  and  that  the  people  would  grow 
reconciled  to  toleration,  when  they  should  find  by 
the  effects,  that  justice  was  not  so  irreconcilable 
an  enemy  to  convenience  as  they  had  imagined. 

•  The  Chancellor. 


These,  gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  why  we  left 
this  good  work  in  the  rude,  unfinished  state,  in 
which  good  works  are  commonly  left,  through  the 
tame  circumspection  with  which  a  timid  prudence 
so  frequently  enervates  beneficence.  In  doing 
good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and  languid,  and 
sluggish ;  and  of  all  things  afraid  of  being  too 
much  in  the  right.  But  the  works  of  malice  and 
injustice  are  quite  in  another  style.  They  are 
finished  with  a  bold,  masterly  hand ;  touched  as 
they  are  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehement  passions 
that  call  forth  all  our  energies,  whenever  we  op- 
press and  persecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time,  with  a 
full  determination  in  parliament  not  to  suffer  other 
and  worse  statutes  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  benefits  proposed  by  the  repeal 
of  one  penal  law :  for  nobody  then  dreamea  of 
defending  what  was  done  as  a  benefit,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all.  We  were 
not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subterfuge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that 
was  afterwards  acted.  Would  to  Grod  it  could  be 
expunged  for  ever  from  the  annals  of  this  country ! 
But  since  it  must  subsist  for  our  shame,  let  it  sub- 
sist for  our  instruction.  In  the  year  1780,  there 
were  found  in  this  nation  men  deluded  enough  (for 
I  give  the  whole  to  their  delusion)  on  pretences  of 
zeal  and  piety,  without  any  sort  of  provocation 
whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt,  which  would  have  consumed  all  the  glory 
and  power  of  this  country  in  the  flames  of  London ; 
and  buried  all  law,  order,  and  religion,  under  the 
ruins  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Protestant  world. 
Whether  all  this  mischief  done,  or  in  tlie  direct 
train  of  doing,  was  in  their  original  scheme,  I  can- 
not say ;  I  hope  it  was  not :  but  this  would  have 
been  tiie  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, had  not  the  flames  they  had  ligfatea  up 
in  their  fury  been  extinguished  in  their  blood. 

All  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene  was  acting 
or  avenging,  as  well  as  for  some  time  before,  and 
ever  since,  the  wicked  instigators  of  this  unhappY 
multitude,  guilty,  with  every  aggravation,  of  aU 
their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowardly  darkness 
from  their  punishment,  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, pity,  or  remorse,  to  blow  up  the  blind 
rage  of  the  populace,  with  a  continued  blast  of 
pestilential  libels,  which  infected  and  poisoned  the 
very  air  we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  libels,  and  all  the  rioti, 
was,  to  force  parliament  (to  persuade  us  was  hope- 
less) into  an  act  of  national  pei-fidy,  which  has  no 
example.  For,  gentlemen,  it  is  proper  you  should 
all  know  what  infamy  we  escaped  by  refusing  that 
repeal,  for  a  refusal  of  which,  it  seems,  I,  among 
others,  stand  somewhere  or  other  accused.  When 
we  took  away,  on  the  motives  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  stating  to  you,  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
penalties  upon  an  oppressed  and  injured  people; 
the  relief  was  not  absolute,  but  given  on  a  stipu- 
lation and  compact  between  them  and  us :  for  we 
bound  down  the  Roman  Catholicks  with  the  most 
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aths,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  go- 
;  to  abjure  all  sort  of  temporal  power 
fier ;  and  to  renounce,  under  the  same 
bligations,  the  doctrines  of  systematick 
ith  which  they  stood  (I  conceive  very  un- 
arged.  Now  our  modest  petitioners  came 
most  humbly  praying  nothing  more,  than 
hould  break  our  faith,  without  any  one 
itsoever  of  forfeiture  assigned ;  and  when 
cts  of  this  kingdom  had,  on  their  part, 
brmed  their  engagement,  we  should  re- 
ur  part,  the  benefit  we  had  stipulated  on 
rmance  of  those  very  conditions  that 
cribed  by  our  own  authority,  and  taken 
nction  of  our  publick  faith— That  is  to 
I  we  had  inveigled  them  with  fair  pro- 
lin  our  door,  we  were  to  shut  it  on  them; 
ng  mockery  to  outrage — to  tell  them, 

e  have  got  you  fast your  consciences 

ind  to  a  power  resolved  on  your  destruc- 
We  have  made  you  swear,  that  your 
1  obliges  you  to  keep  your  faith  :  fools 
are !  we  will  now  let  you  see  that  our 
i  enjoins  us  to  keep  no  faith  with  you." — 
>  would  advisedly  call  upon  us  to  do  such 
list  certainly  have  thought  us  not  only  a 
n  of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang  of 
:  and  dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
.  Had  we  done  this,  we  should  have  in- 
red,  that  there  were  some  in  the  world 
faith  could  bind ;  and  we  should  have 
ourselves  of  that  odious  principle  of 
pists  stood  accused  by  those  very  savages, 
id  us,  on  that  accusation,  to  deliver  them 
leir  fury. 

audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name 
icter  as  gentlemen  was  to  be  cancelled 
long  with  the  faith  and  honour  of  the 
who  had  exerted  myself  very  little  on 
passing  of  the  bill,  thought  it  necessary 
ome  forward.  I  was  not  alone :  but 
me  distinguished  members  on  all  sides, 
cularly  on  ours,  added  much  to  their 
tation  by  the  part  they  took  on  that  day, 
fiich  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  ho- 
it,  and  eloquence,  have  estimation  in  the 
may  and  will  value  myself  so  far,  that, 
Q  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded  in  zeal  to 
^th  warmth  and  witli  vigour,  and  ani- 
ii  a  just  and  natural  indignation,  I  call- 
every  faculty  that  I  possessed,  and  I 
:  in  every  way  in  which  I  could  possibly 
:.  I  laboured  night  and  day.  I  la- 
parliament  :  I  laboured  out  of  parlia- 
'  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
,  refusing  to  commit  this  act  of  unmatch- 
ide,  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  among  the 
But,  indeed,  whatever  the  faults  of 
(8  may  have  been,  no  one  member  was 
rdy  enough  to  propose  so  infamous  a 
id  on  full  debate  we  passed  the  resolu- 
ist  the  petitions  with  as  much  unanimity, 
I  formerly  passed  the  law,  of  which  these 
iemanded  the  repeal. 


There  was  a  circumstance  (justice  will  not  suffer 
me  to  pass  it  over)  which,  if  any  thing  could  en- 
force the  reasons  I  have  given,  would  fully  justify 
the  act  of  relief,  and  render  a  repeal,  or  any  thing 
like  a  repeal,  unnatural,  impossible.  It  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholicks  under 
the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal  insolence,  which 
they  suffered.  I  suppose  there  are  not  in  London 
less  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  that  persuasion 
from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
laborious  works  in  the  metropolis ;  and  they  chiefly 
inhabit  those  quarters,  which  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  fury  of  the  bigotted  multitude. 
They  are  known  to  be  men  of  strong  arms,  and 
quick  feelings,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  deter- 
mined resolution,  than  clear  ideas,  or  much  fore- 
sight. But  though  provoked  by  every  thing  that 
can  stir  the  blood  of  men,  their  houses  and  chapels 
in  flames,  and  with  the  most  atrocious  profanations 
of  every  thing  which  they  hold  sacred  before  their 
eyes,  not  a  hand  was  moved  to  retaliate,  or  even 
to  defend.  Had  a  conflict  once  begun,  the  rage 
of  their  persecutors  would  have  redoubled.  Thus 
fury  encreasing  by  the  reverberation  of  outrages, 
house  being  fired  for  house,  and  church  for  chapel, 
I  am  convinced,  that  no  power  under  heaven 
could  have  prevented  a  general  conflagration ;  and 
at  this  day  London  would  have  been  a  tale.  But 
I  am  well  informed,  and  the  thing  speaks  it,  that 
their  clergy  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  keep 
their  people  in  such  a  state  of  forbearance  and 
quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back,  fills  me  with  astonish- 
ment ;  but  not  with  astonishment  only.  Their 
merits  on  that  occasion  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  : 
nor  will  they,  when  Englishmen  come  to  recollect 
themselves.  I  am  sure  it  were  far  more  proper  to 
have  called  them  forth,  and  given  them  the  ttianks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  than  to  have  suffered 
those  worthy  clergymen,  and  excellent  citizens,  to 
be  hunted  into  holes  and  comers,  whilst  we  are 
making  low-minded  inquisitions  into  the  number 
of  their  people ;  as  if  a  tolerating  principle  was 
never  to  prevail,  unless  we  were  very  sure  that 
only  a  few  could  possibly  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of  our 
fright.  Our  reason,  I  trust,  will  return  with  our 
security ;  and  this  unfortunate  temper  will  pass 
over  like  a  cloud. 

Grentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  few 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  away  the  penalties  of  the 
act  of  1699,  and  for  reflising  to  establish  them  on 
the  riotous  requisition  of  1780.  Because  I  would 
not  suffer  any  thing  which  may  be  for  your  satis- 
faction to  escape,  permit  me  just  to  touch  on  the 
objections  urged  against  our  act  and  our  resolves, 
and  intended  as  a  justification  of  the  violence 
offered  to  both  houses.  "  Parliament,"  they  assert, 
''  was  too  hasty,  and  they  ought,  in  so  essential 
**  and  alarming  a  change,  to  have  proceeded  with 
"  a  far  greater  degree  of  deliberation."  The  direct 
contrary.  Parliament  was  too  slow.  They  took 
fourscore  years  to  deliberate  on  the  repeal  of  an 
act  which  ou^t  not  to  have  survived  a  second 
session .    When  at  length ,  after  a  pocrastination  of 
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near  a  century,  the  business  was  taken  up,  it  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  publick  manner,  by  the  ordi- 
nary stages,  and  as  slowly  as  a  law  so  evidently 
right  as  to  be  resisted  by  none  would  naturally 
advance.  Had  it  been  read  three  times  in  one  day, 
we  should  have  shewn  only  a  becoming  readiness 
to  recognise,  by  protection,  the  undoubted  dutiful 
behaviour  of  those  whom  we  had  but  too  long 
punished  for  offences  of  presumption  or  conjecture. 
But  for  what  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond 
the  usual  period  of  an  unopposed  measure  ?  Was 
it  to  be  delayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  should 
dictate  to  the  church  of  England  what  measure  of 
persecution  was  fitting  for  her  safety  ?  Was  it  to 
be  adjourned  until  a  fanatical  force  could  be  col- 
lected in  London,  sufficient  to  frighten  us  out  of 
all  our  ideas  of  policy  and  justice  ?  Were  we  to 
wait  for  the  profound  lectures  on  the  reason  of 
state, ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  the  Protest- 
ant Association  have  since  condescended  to  read 
to  us  ?  Or  were  we,  seven  hundred  peers  and  com- 
moners, the  only  persons  ignorant  of  the  ribald 
invectives  which  occupy  the  place  of  argument  in 
those  remonstrances,  which  every  man  of  common 
observation  had  heard  a  thousand  times  over, 
and  a  thousand  times  over  had  despised  ?  All  men 
had  before  heard  what  they  have  to  say ;  and  all 
men  at  this  day  know  what  they  dare  to  do ;  and 
I  trust,  all  honest  men  are  equally  influenced  by 
the  one,  and  by  the  other. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  those  our  fellow-citizens, 
whose  chains  we  have  a  little  relaxed,  are  enemies 
to  liberty  and  our  free  constitution. — Not  enemies, 
I  presume,  to  their  own  liberty.  And  as  to  the 
constitution,  until  we  give  them  some  share  in  it, 
I  do  not  know  on  whdt  pretence  we  can  examine 
into  their  opinions  about  a  business  in  which  they 
have  no  interest  or  concern.  But  after  all,  are  we 
equally  sure,  that  they  are  adverse  to  our  constitu- 
tion, as  that  our  statutes  are  hostile  and  destructive 
to  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
their  opinions  and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are 
various,  exactlv  like  those  of  other  men :  and  if 
they  lean  more  to  the  crown  than  I,  and  than  many 
of  you  think  we  ought,  we  must  remember,  that 
he  who  aims  at  another's  life,  is  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  flies  into  any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him. 
The  tenderness  of  the  executive  power  is  the 
natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws  have 
declared  war :  and  to  complain  that  men  are 
inclined  to  favour  the  means  of  their  own  safety, 
is  so  absurd,  that  one  forgets  the  injustice  in  the 
ridicule. 

I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that,  so  far  as  my  principles 
are  concerned,  (principles  that  I  hope  will  only 
depart  with  my  last  breath,)  I  have  no  idea  of 
a  liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  good  constitutions  of 
government,  or  of  freedom,  can  find  it  necessary 
for  their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people 
to  a  permanent  slavery.  Such  a  constitution  of 
freedom,  if  sucli  can  bo,  is  in  effect  no  more  than 
another  name  for  tiie  tyranny  of  the  strongest 
faction;  and  factions  in  republicks  have  been, and 


are,  full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  too  true,  that 
the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of  genuine 
liberty  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  but  too  true,  that 
there  are  many,  whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom 
is  made  up  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insolence. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  they 
imagine  that  their  souls  are  cooped  and  cabined 
in,  unless  they  have  some  man,  or  some  body  of 
men,  dependent  on  their  mercy.  The  desire  of 
having  some  one  below  them  descends  to  those 
who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all, — and  a  Protestant 
cobbler,  debased  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his 
share  of  the  ruling  church,  feels  a  pride  in  know- 
ing it  is  by  his  generosity  alone,  that  the  peer, 
whose  footman's  instep  he  measures,  is  able  to 
keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail.  This  disposition  is 
the  true  source  of  the  passion,  which  many  men,  in 
very  humble  life,  have  taken  to  the  American  war. 
Our  subjects  in  America;  our  colonies ;  our  depen- 
dants. This  lust  of  party-power  is  the  liberty  they 
hunger  and  thirst  for;  and  tliis  Syren  song  of 
ambition  has  charmed  ears,  that  one  would  have 
thought  were  never  organized  to  that  sort  of 
musick. 

This  way  of  proscribing  the  citizens  by  dejufmi- 
nations  and  general  descriptions,   dignified  by 
the  name  of  reason  of  state,  and  security  for  con- 
stitutions and  commonwealths,  is  nothing  better  at 
bottom,  than  the  miserable  invention  of  an  unge- 
nerous ambition,  which  would  fain  hold  the  sacred 
trust  of  power,  without  any  of  the  virtues  or  any 
of  the  energies  that  give  a  title  to  it :  a  receipt  of 
policy,  made  upof  a  detestable  compound  of  midice, 
cowardice,  and  sloth.     They  would  govern  men 
against  their  will ;  but  in  that  government  they 
would  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of  vigilance, 
providence,  and  fortitude ;  and  therefore,  that  they 
may  sleep  on  their  watch,  they  consent  to  take 
some  one  division  of  the  society  into  partnership  of 
the  tyranny  over  the  rest.    But  let  government,  in 
what  form  it  may  be,  comprehend  the  whole  in  its 
justice,  and  restrain  the  suspicious  by  its  vigilance; 
let  it  keep  watch  and  ward ;  let  it  discover  by  its 
sagacity,  and  punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency 
against  its  power,  whenever  delinquency  exists  in 
the  overt  acts ;  and  then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  ever 
God  and  nature  intended  it  should  be.     Crimes  are 
the  acts  of  individuals,  and  not  of  denominations; 
and  therefore  arbitrarily  to  class  men  under  general 
descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe  and  punish  them 
in  the  lump  for  a  presumed  delinquency,  of  which 
perhaps  but  a  part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  guilty, 
is  indeed  a  compendious  method,  and  saves  a  world 
of  trouble  about  proof;  but  such  a  method  ^  instead 
of  being  law,  is  an  act  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  legal  dominion  of  reason  and  justice ; 
and  this  vice,  in  any  constitution  that  entertains 
it,  at  one  time  or  other  will  certainly  bring  on  its 


rum. 


We  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  religious  persecu- 
tion ;  and  its  abettors  are  loud  in  disclaiming  all 
severities  on  account  of  conscience.  Very  fine  in- 
deed !  Then  let  it  be  so ;  they  are  not  persecutors : 
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ley  are  only  tyrants.  With  all  my  heart.  I  am 
erfectly  indifferent  concerning  the  pretexts  upon 
hich  we  torment  one  another  ;  or  whether  it  be 
)r  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  or 
)r  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  England,  Uiat 
eople  choose  to  make  their  fellow-creatures 
TCtched.  When  we  were  sent  into  a  place  of 
Qthority,  you  that  sent  us  had  yourselves  but  one 
ommission  to  give.  You  could  give  us  none  to 
Tong  or  oppress,  or  even  to  suffer  any  kind  of 
ppression  or  wrong,  on  any  grounds  whatsoever ; 
ot  on  political,  as  in  the  affairs  of  America;  not 
Q  commercial,  as  in  those  of  Ireland ;  not  in 
ivil,  as  in  the  laws  for  debt ;  not  in  religious,  as 
I  the  statutes  against  Protestant  or  Catholick 
isaenters.  The  diversified  but  connected  fabrick 
f  universal  justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted 
>gether  in  all  its  parts :  and  depend  upon  it,  I 
ever  have  employed,  and  I  never  shall  employ,  any 
iigine  of  power  which  may  come  into  my  hands, 

>  wrench  it  asunder.  All  shall  stand,  if  I  can 
elp  it,  and  all  shall  stand  connected.     After  all, 

>  complete  this  work,  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
luch  in  the  East,  much  in  the  West.  But,  great 
s  the  work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  powers 
re  not  deficient. 

Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you  so 
luch  on  this  subject,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  de- 
lin  you  a  little  longer.  I  am  indeed  most  solicitous 

>  give  you  perfect  satisfaction.  I  find  there  are 
)me  of  a  better  and  softer  nature  than  the  per- 
ms with  whom  I  have  supposed  myself  in  debate, 
ho  neither  think  ill  of  the  act  of  relief,  nor  by 
ny  means  desire  the  repeal ;  yet  who,  not  accus- 
ig  but  lamenting  what  was  aone,  on  account  of 
tie  consequences,  have  frequently  expressed  their 
rish,  that  the  late  act  had  never  been  made.  Some 
f  this  description,  and  persons  of  worth,  I  have 
let  with  in  this  city.  They  conceive,  that  the 
rejudices,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  a  large 
art  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  been  shock- 
d ;  that  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
ioasly  taken,  and  much  attended  to ;  and  that 
liereby  the  late  horrid  scenes  might  have  been 
•revented. 

I  confess,  my  notions  are  widely  different ;  and 
never  was  less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life.  I 
ke  the  bill  the  better,  on  account  of  the  events  of 
U  kinds  that  followed  it.  It  relieved  the  real 
nfferers ;  it  strengthened  the  state ;  and,  by  tlie 
korders  that  ensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  that 
bere  lurked  a  temper  somewhere,  which  ought  not 
y  be  fostered  by  the  laws.  No  ill  consequences 
rhatever  could  be  attributed  to  the  act  itself.  We 
iiew  beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  instructed, 
bat  toleration  is  odious  to  the  intolerant ;  freedom 
y  oppressors ;  property  to  robbers ;  and  all  kinds 
nd  degrees  of  prosperity  to  the  envious.  We 
new,  that  all  these  kinds  of  men  would  gladly 
ratify  their  evil  dispositions  under  the  sanction  of 
iw  and  religion,  if  they  could  :  if  they  could  not, 
et,  to  make  way  to  their  objects,  they  would  do 
beir  utmost  to  subvert  all  religion  and  all  law. 
liis  we  certainly  knew.      But  knowing  this,  is 


there  any  reason,  because  thieves  break  in  and  steal, 
and  thus  bring  detriment  to  you,  and  draw  ruin 
on  themselves,  that  I  am  to  be  sorry  that  you  are 
in  possession  of  shops,  and  of  warehouses,  and  of 
wholesome  laws  to  protect  them  ?  Are  you  to  build 
no  houses,  because  desperate  men  may  pull  them 
down  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Or,  if  a  malignant 
wretch  will  cut  his  own  throat  because  he  sees  you 
give  alms  to  the  necessitous  and  deserving,  shall 
his  destruction  be  attributed  to  your  charity,  and 
not  to  his  own  deplorable  madness  ?  If  we  repent 
of  our  good  actions,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  left  for 
our  faults  and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the  beneficence  of 
the  laws,  it  is  the  unnatural  temper  which  benefi- 
cence can  fret  and  sour,  that  is  to  be  lamented.  It 
is  this  temper  which,  by  all  rational  means,  ought 
to  be  sweetened  and  corrected.  If  fi"oward  men 
should  refuse  this  cure,  can  they  vitiate  any  thing 
but  themselves  ?  Does  evil  so  react  upon  good,  as 
not  only  to  retard  its  motion,  but  to  change  its 
nature  ?  If  it  can  so  operate,  then  good  men  will 
always  be  in  the  power  of  the  bad  ;  and  virtue,  by 
a  dreadftil  reverse  of  order,  must  lie  under  perpe- 
tual subjection  and  bondage  to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
think,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ; 
nearly  two  years*  tranquillity,  which  followed  the 
act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland,  proved 
abundantly,  that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  effect  of  insidious  art,  and 
perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation. 
But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more 
deliberate,  and  much  more  general  than  I  am  per- 
suaded it  was — When  we  know,  that  the  opinions 
of  even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the  standard 
of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  make 
those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But 
if  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  itself 
is  competent  to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of 
right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am<  that  such  things,  as 
they  and  I,  are  possessed  of  no  such  power.  No 
man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of  making 
government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the 
widest  range  of  this  politick  complaisance  is  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  justice.  I  would  not 
only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  I  would 
cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We  are  all  a 
sort  of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and  managed . 
I  think  I  am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature. 
I  would  bear,  I  would  even  myself  play  my  part 
in,  any  innocent  buffooneries,  to  divert  Uiem. 
But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for  their  amuse- 
ment. If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I 
shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living, 
sentient  creature  whatsoever,  no  not  so  much  as 
a  kitling,  to  torment. 

"  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitick  stubbom- 
**  ness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Par- 
**  liament."  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put 
out  of  the  publick  service.  But  I  wish  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing 
good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would  therefore  be 
absurd  to  renounce  my  objects,  in  order  to  obtain 
my  seat.     I  deceive  myself  indeed  most  grossly, 
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if  I  had  not  much  rather  pass'the  remainder  of  my 
life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity, 
feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  ima- 
ginations of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make 
the  g^atest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest 
curse.  Grentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can 
never  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend 
the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs. 
If  I  have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving 
quiet  to  private  property,  and  private  conscience ; 
if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  re- 
conciling kings  to  tneir  subjects,  and  subjects  to 
their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign 
holdings  of  the  citiscen,  and  taught  him  to  look 
for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
for  his  comfort  to  the  good- will  of  his  countrymen ; 
— if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  • 
men  in  the  best  of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the 
book ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more 
—but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when 
I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with 
you,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest 


pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  i 
me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  acct 
venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  no 
that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  ha 
single  instance  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  y< 
terests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune, 
not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger  or  r 
of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  si 
wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  n 
any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  the  c 
against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  ] 
the  principles  of  general  justice  and  bene^ 
too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy  won! 
rant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many 
go  along  with  me. — In  every  accident  whk 
happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  ( 
sion,  and  distress — I  will  call  to  mind  Uiis  a 
tion  ;  and  be  comforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your 
ment.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  1 
you  have  taken  on  this  occasion  :  in  your  i 
health,  it  is  particularly  obliging.  If  this  co 
should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  withd 
shall  respectfully  retire ;  if  you  think  other 
shall  go  directly  to  the  Council-house  and 
Change,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  be] 
canvass. 


Bristol,  September  6,  1780. 

At  a  great  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  EDMUND  BURKE,  Esq.  held  at  the 
Guildhall  this  day ; 

The  Right  Worshipful  die  Mayor  in  the  Chair : 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  representative 
for  this  city,  has  done  all  possible  honour  to  him- 
self as  a  senator  and  a  man,  and  that  we  do 
heartily  and  honestly  approve  of  his  conduct,  as 
the  result  of  an  enlightened  loyalty  to  his  sove- 
reign ;  a  warm  and  zealous  love  to  his  country, 
through  its  widely-extended  empire ;  a  jealous 
and  watchful  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  an  enlarged  and  liberal  understanding  of 
our  commercial  interest ;  a  humane  attention  to 
the  circumstances  of  even  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
community  ;  and  a  truly  wise,  politick,  and  tole- 
rant spirit,  in  supporting  the  national  church,  with 
a  reasonable  indulgence  to  all  who  dissent  from 
it ;  and  we  wish  to  express  the  most  marked  ab- 
horrence of  the  base  arts  which  have  been  em- 
ployed, without  regard  to  truth  and  reason,  to 
misrepresent  his  eminent  services  to  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  copied  out, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  be  by  him  pre- 


sented to  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  fullest  expres 
the  respectful  and  grateful  sense  we  enta 
his  merits  and  services,  public  and  private, 
citiscens  of  Bristol,  as  a  man  and  a  represeii 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meel 
given  to  the  right  worshipful  the  Mayor, ' 
ably  and  worthily  presided  in  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  earnest  request  « 
meeting  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  should  agai 
himself  a  candidate  to  represent  this  city  i 
liament ;  assuring  him  of  that  full  and  stn 
support  which  is  due  to  the  merits  of  so  ex 
a  representative. 

This  business  being  over,  Mr.  Burke  w 
the  Exchange,  and  offered  himself  as  a  cat 
in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  accompanied 
Council-house,  and  from  thence  to  the  'F*^* 
by  a  large  body  of  most  respectable  gent 
amongst  whom  were  the  following  mepaben 
corporation,  viz.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman 
Mr.  Alderman  Deane,  Mr.  Alderman  G 
William  Weare,  Samuel  Munckley,  John  If 
John  Crofts,  Levy  Ames,  John  Fisher  Wean 
jamin  Loscombe,  Philip  Protheroe,  Samuel 
Joseph  Smith,  Richard  Bright,  and  John 
Esquires. 
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Bristol,  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  1780. 

ing  the  sheriff  and  candidates  assembled 
at  the  Council-house,  and  from  thence 
ed  to  Guildhall.  Proclamation  being 
r  the  electors  to  appear  and  give  their 
[r.  BURKE  stood  forward  on  the  hust- 
rrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
:ion  and  other  principal  citizens,  and 
kI  himself  to  the  whole  assembly  as  fol- 


LEMEN, 

ffE  the  election. It  has  ever  been  my 

^h  life,  to  observe  a  proportion  between 
and  my  objects.  I  have  never  been 
i  for  a  bold,  active,  and  sanguine  pur- 
antages  that  are  personal  to  myself. 
lOt  canvassed  the  whole  of  this  city  in 
t  I  have  taken  such  a  view  of  it  as 
Y  own  mind,  that  your  choice  will  not 
fall  upon  me.  Your  city,  gentlemen, 
e  of  miserable  distraction ;  and  I  am 

0  withdraw  whatever  share  my  preten- 
have  had  in  its  unhappy  divisions.  I 
leen  in  haste ;  I  have  tried  all  prudent 
have  waited  for  the  effect  of  all  contin- 
If  I  were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the  par- 
ny  numerous  friends,  (whom  you  know 
)ng  die  most  weighty  and  respectable 
the  city,)  I  have  Uie  means  of  a  sharp 
bands.  But  I  thought  it  far  better  witn 
th  unspent,  and  my  reputation  unim- 
do,  early  and  from  foresight,  that  which 
i  obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last. 

t  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least 
lis  view  of  things.    I  have  read  the  book 

1  long  time,  and  I  have  read  other  books 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me,  but  what 
Qed  to  men  much  better  than  me,  and 
id  in  nations  full  as  good  as  the  age  and 
at  we  live  in.  To  say  that  I  am  no 
med,  would  be  neither  decent  nor  true, 
lentation  of  Bristol  was  an  object  on 
»unts  dear  to  me;  and  I  certainly  should 
refer  it  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

are  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  general 

Mr.  Coombe. 


more  unpleasant  to  be  rejected  after  long  trial, 
than  not  to  be  chosen  at  all. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  see  nothing  except  your 
former  kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  given  me  a  long  term, 
which  is  now  expired.  I  have  performed  the 
conditions,  and  enioyed  all  the  profits,  to  the  full ; 
and  I  now  surrender  ^out  estate  into  your  hands, 
without  being  in  a  single  tile  or  a  single  stone 
impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use.  I  have  served  the 
publick  for  fifteen  years.  I  have  served  you  in 
particular  for  six.  What  is  passed  is  well  stored. 
It  is  safe,  and  out  of  the  power  of  fortune.  What 
is  to  come,  is  in  wiser  hands  than  ours ;  and  he, 
in  whose  hands  it  is,  best  knows  whether  it  is  best 
for  you  and  me  that  I  should  be  in  parliament,  or 
even  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesterday 
reads  to  us  an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much 
troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  ordinary  am- 
bition. Tlie  worthy  gentleman,*  who  has  been 
snatched  from  us  at  the  moment  of  the  election, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  whilst  his  desires 
were  as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has 
feelingly  told  us,  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue. 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines, 
to  take  his  leave  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs ;  but  I 
received  your  trust  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the 
face  of  day  I  accept  your  dismission.  I  am  not, — 
I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  look  upon  you  ;  nor 
can  my  presence  discompose  the  order  of  business 
here.  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my  leave 
of  the  sheriffs,  the  candidates,  and  the  electors  ; 
wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for  the 
best,  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did  call, 
for  service  that  is  not  nominal.  It  is  no  plaything 
you  are  about.  I  tremble  when  I  consider  the 
trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  I  confided  perhaps 
too  much  in  my  intentions.  They  were  really 
fair  and  upright ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  I 
ask  no  ill  tiling  for  you,  when  on  parting  from  this 
place  I  pray  that  whomever  you  choose  to  succeed 
me,  he  may  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  ex- 
cept in  my  abilities  to  serve,  and  my  fortune  to 
please  you. 


MR.   BURKE'S    SPEECH, 


ON 


THE  FIRST  OF  DECEMBER,  1783. 


t'POX 


THE    QUESTION    FOR    THE    SPEAKER'S    LEAVING    THE    CHAIR, 


iM  omun 


FOR  THE  HOUSE  TO  RESOLVE  ITSELF  INTO  A  COMMITTEE, 


ON 


MR.  FOX'S  EAST-INDIA  BILL. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  THANK  you  for  pointing  to  me.  I  really 
wished  much  to  engage  your  attention  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  debate.  I  have  been  long  very 
deeply,  Uiough  perhaps  ineffectually,  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  enquiries,  which  have  continued 
without  intermission  for  some  years.  Though  I 
have  felt,  with  some  degree  of  sensibility,  the  na- 
tural and  inevitable  impressions  of  the  several  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  they  have  been  successively  dis- 
closed, I  have  not  at  any  time  attempted  to  trouble 
you  on  the  merits  of  the  subject ;  and  very  little 
on  any  of  the  points  which  incidentally  arose  in 
the  course  of  our  proceedings.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  found  totally  silent  upon  this  day.  Our 
enquiries  are  now  come  to  their  final  issue : — It  is 
now  to  be  determined  whether  the  three  years 
of  laborious  parliamentary  research,  whether  the 
twenty  years  of  patient  Indian  suffering,  are  to 
produce  a  substantial  reform  in  our  eastern  admi- 
nistration ;  or  whether  our  knowledge  of  the 
grievances  has  abated  our  zeal  for  the  correction 
of  Uiem,  and  our  very  enquiry  into  the  evil  was 
only  a  pretext  to  elude  the  remedy,  which  is  de- 
manded from  us  by  humanity,  by  justice,  and  by 
every  principle  of  true  policy.  Depend  upon  it, 
this  business  cannot  be  indifferent  to  our  fame.  It 
will  turn  out  a  matter  of  great  disgrace,  or  great 
glory,  to  the  whole  British  nation.  We  are  on  a 
conspicuous  stage,  and  the  world  marks  our  de- 
meanour. 

I  am  therefore  a  little  concerned  to  perceive  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  debate  has  been 
all  along  pursued  upon  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
declamation  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill 
has  been  abundant  and  vehement ;  but  they  have 
been  reserved  and  even  silent  about  the  fitness  or 


unfitness  of  the  plan  to  attain  the  direct  object  it 
has  in  view.  By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taken  op 
(by  way  of  exercise  I  presume)  as  a  point  of  law 
on  a  question  of  private  property,  and  corponle 
franchise :  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the  petty  ii- 
trigue  of  a  faction  at  court,  and  argued  merdj 
as  it  tends  to  set  this  man  a  little  higher,  or  that  a 
little  lower,  in  situation  and  power.  All  the  mid 
has  been  filled  up  with  invectives  against  coalitiM; 
with  allusions  to  tlie  loss  of  America ;  with  the 
activity  and  inactivity  of  ministers.  The  total 
silence  of  these  gentlemen  concerning  the  intereit 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  India,  and  concen- 
ing  the  interest  which  tliis  nation  has  in  the  coa- 
merce  and  revenues  of  that  country,  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  value  which  they  set  upon  that 
objects. 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  obserre  lk 
intrusion  into  this  important  debate  of  such  con- 
pany  as  quo  warranto,  and  mandamuSy  and  ca- 
tiorari ;  as  if  we  were  on  a  trial  about  mayon  vi 
aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses ;  or  engaged  ioa 
suit  concerning  the  borough  of  Fenryn,  or  Saltasi^ 
or  St.  Ives,  or  St.  Mawes.   Gentlemen  have  aignel 
witli  as  much  heat  and  passion,  as  if  the  first  tmnp 
in  the  world  were  at  stake ;  and  their  topicks  aie 
such  as  belong  only  to  matter  of  the  lowest  ui 
meanest  litigation.     It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  wortlij 
of  us,  in  this  manner  to  depreciate  the  value,  to 
degrade  the  majesty,  of  this  grave  deliberatioD  of 
policy  and  empire. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thouefat  myself  boaod, 
when  a  matter  of  this  extraordinary  weight  caaie 
before  me,  not  to  consider  (as  some  gentlemen  are 
so  fond  of  doing)  whether  the  bill  originated  from 
a  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  or 
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from  a  secretary  for  the  foreign,  from  a  minister 
yf  influence,  or  a  minister  of  the  people ;  from 
lacob,  or  from  Esau.*  I  asked  myself,  and  I  asked 
cnyself  nothing  else,  what  part  of  it  was  fit  for  a 
DQember  of  parliament,  who  has  supplied  a  medio- 
crity of  talents  by  the  extreme  of  diligence,  and 
vpho  has  thought  himself  obliged,  by  the  research 
of  years,  to  wind  himself  into  the  inmost  recesses 
and  labyrinths  of  the  Indian  detail,  what  part,  I 
Bay,  it  became  such  a  member  of  parliament  to 
take,  when  a  minister  of  state,  in  conformity  to  a 
recommendation  from  the  throne,  has  brought 
before  us  a  system  for  the  better  government  of 
tlie  territory  and  commerce  of  the  East.  In  this 
light,  and  in  this  only,  1  will  trouble  you  with  my 
sentiments. 

It  is  not  only  agreed,  but  demanded,  by  the 
vigil t  honourable  gentleman,t  and  by  those  who 
act  with  him,  that  a  whole  system  ought  to  be 
produced ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  half  measure  ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  no  palliative ;  but  a  legislative 
provision,  vigorous,  substantial,  and  effective. — 
I  believe  that  no  man  who  understands  the  sub- 
ject can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  those  must  be 
the  conditions  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
of  a  reform  in  the  Indian  government ;  that  any 
tiling  short  of  them  would  not  only  be  delusive, 
but,  in  this  matter  which  admits  no  medium, 
noxious  in  the  extreme. 

To  all  tlie  conditions  proposed  by  his  adversaries 
the  mover  of  the  bill  perfectly  agrees ;  and  on  his 
performance  of  them*  he  rests  his  cause.  On  the 
Other  hand,  not  the  least  objection  has  been  taken, 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency,  the  vigour,  or  the 
completeness  of  the  scheme.  I  am  therefore  war- 
noted  to  assume,  as  a  thing  admitted,  that  the 
Uis  accomplish  what  both  sides  of  the  house  de- 
ttuid  as  essential.  The  end  is  completely  answer- 
ed, 80  far  as  the  direct  and  immediate  object  is 
eoncemed. 

But  though  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there  are 
various  collateral,  objections  made;  objections  from 
Uie  effects  which  this  plan  of  reform  for  Indian  ad- 
ttdnistration  may  have  on  the  privileges  of  great 

Cblick  bodies  in  England ;  from  its  probable  in- 
ence  on  the  constitutional  rights,  or  on  the  free- 
dom and  integrity,  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

Before  I  answer  these  objections,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  contrive 
•ome  method  of  governing  India  well,  which  will 
liot  of  necessity  become  the  means  of  governing 
Gfeat  Britain  ill,  a  ground  is  laid  for  their  eternal 
separation  ;  but  none  for  sacrificing  the  people  of 
ibt  country  to  our  constitution.  I  am  however 
fiur  from  bemg  persuaded  that  any  such  incompa- 
tibility of  interest  does  at  all  exist.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  certain  that  every  means,  effectual  to 
preaerre  India  from  oppression,  is  a  guard  to  pre- 
ierre  the  British  constitution  from  its  worst  cor- 
ruption. To  shew  this,  I  will  consider  the  objcc- 
tk>D8y  which  I  think  are  four : 

•  An  aUnskm  made  by  Mr.  Powis. 
T  2 


1st.  That  the  bill  is  an  attack  on  the  chartered 
rights  of  men. 

2dly.  That  it  encrcases  the  influence  of  the 
crown. 

Sdly.  That  it  does  not  encrease,  but  diminishes, 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  certain  ministers  and 
their  party. 

4thly.  That  it  deeply  affects  the  national  credit. 

As  to  tlie  first  of  these  objections  ;  I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  phrase  of  "  the  chartered  rights  of 
**  men,*'  is  full  of  affectation ;  and  very  unusual 
in  the  discussion  of  privileges  conferred  by  charters 
of  the  present  description.  But  it  is  not  diflicult 
to  discover  what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  ex- 
pression, so  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  men,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred  things  ;  and 
if  any  publick  measure  is  proved  mischievously  to 
affect  them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that 
measure,  even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be  set  up 
against  it.  If  these  natural  rights  are  further  af- 
firmed and  declared  by  express  covenants,  if  they 
are  clearly  defined  and  secured  against  chicane, 
against  power,  and  autliority,  by  written  instru- 
ments and  positive  engagements,  they  are  in  a  still 
better  condition  :  they  partake  not  only  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that  so- 
lemn publick  faith  itself,  which  secures  an  object 
of  such  importance.  Indeed  tliis  formal  recogni- 
tion, by  the  sovereign  power,  of  an  original  right 
in  the  subject,  can  never  be  subverted,  but  by 
rooting  up  the  holding,  radical  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  even  of  society  itself.  The  char- 
ters, which  we  call  by  distinction  great,  are  pub- 
lick instruments  of  this  nature ;  I  mean  the  char- 
ters of  King  John  and  King  Henry  the  third.  The 
things  secured  by  these  instruments  may,  without 
any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called  the 
chartered  rights  of  men, 

Tliese  charters  have  made  the  very  name  of  a 

charter  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman 

But,  Sir,  there  may  be,  and  there  are  charters,  not 
only  different  in  nature,  but  formed  on  principles 
the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  great  charter.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  charter  of  the  East-India  company. 
Magna  charta  is  a  charter  to  restrain  power,  and 
to  destroy  monopoly.  The  East-India  charter  is  a 
charter  to  establish  monopoly,  and  to  create  power. 
Political  power  and  commercial  monopoly  are  not 
the  rights  of  men  ;  and  the  rights  of  tnein  derived 
from  charters,  it  is  fallacious  and  sophistical  to  call 
**  the  chartered  rights  of  men."  Tliese  chartered 
rights  (to  speak  of  such  charters  and  of  their  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  moderation) 
do  at  least  suspend  the  natural  rights  of  mankind 
at  large ;  and  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution 
are  liable  to  fall  into  a  direct  violation  of  them. 

It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description  (that  is 
to  say  a  charter  of  power  and  monopoly)  which  is 
affected  by  the  bill  before  you.  The  bill,  Sir,  does, 
without  question,  affect  it ;  it  does  affect  it  esscn- 

t  Mr.  Pitt. 
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tially  and  substantially.  But  having  stated  to  you 
of  what  description  the  chartered  rights  are  which 
tliis  bill  touches,  I  feel  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  those  chartered 
rights,  in  their  fullest  extent.  They  belong  to 
the  company  in  the  surest  manner ;  and  they  are 
secured  to  that  body  by  every  sort  of  publick  sanc- 
tion. They  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  the  king ; 
they  are  stamped  by  tne  faith  of  parliament ;  they 
have  been  bought  for  money,  for  money  honestly 
and  fairly  paid ;  they  have  been  bought  for  va- 
luable consideration,  over  and  over  again. 

I  therefore  freely  admit  to  the  East-India  com- 
pany their  claim  to  exclude  their  fellow-subjects 
from  the  commerce  of  half  the  globe.  I  admit 
their  claim  to  administer  an  annual  territorial  re- 
venue of  seven  millions  sterling ;  to  command  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men;  and  to  dispose 
(under  the  controul  of  a  sovereign,  imperial  dis- 
cretion, and  with  the  due  observance  of  the  na- 
tural and  local  law)  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thirty  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures.  All  this 
they  possess  by  charter,  and  by  acts  of  parliament, 
(in  my  opinion,)  without  a  shadow  of  contro- 
versy. 

Those  who  carry  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
company  the  furtliest,  do  not  contend  for  more 
than  this ;  and  all  this  I  freely  grant.  But  grant- 
ing all  this,  tliey  must  grant  to  me  in  my  turn, 
tliat  all  political  power  which  is  set  over  men,  and 
that  all  privilege  claimed  or  exercised  in  exclusion 
of  them,  being  wholly  artificial,  and  for  so  much 
a  derogation  from  the  natural  quality  of  mankind 
at  large,  ought  to  be  some  way  or  oUier  exercised 
ultimately  for  their  benefit. 

If  this  is  true  with  regard  to  every  species  of 
political  dominion,  and  every  description  of  com- 
mercial privilege,  none  of  which  can  be  original, 
self-derived  rights,  or  grants  for  the  mere  private 
benefit  of  the  holders,  then  such  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  them, 
are  all  in  the  strictest  sense  a  trust ;  and  it  is  of  tlie 
very  essence  of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  account- 
able ;  and  even  totally  to  cecLse^  when  it  substan- 
tially varies  from  the  purposes  for  which  alone  it 
could  have  a  lawful  existence. 

This  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  true  of  trusts  of 
power  vested  in  the  highest  hands,  and  of  such  as 
seem  to  hold  of  no  human  creature.  But  about 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  subordinate, 
derivative  trusts,  I  do  not  see  how  a  controversy 
can  be  maintained.  To  whom  then  would  I  make 
tlie  East-India  company  accountable  ?  Why,  to 
parliament,  to  be  sure ;  to  parliament,  from  which 
their  trust  was  derived ;  to  parliament,  which  alone 
is  capable  of  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  its 
object,  and  its  abuse ;  and  alone  capable  of  an 
effectual  legislative  remedy.  The  very  charter, 
which  is  held  out  to  exclude  parliament  from  cor- 
recting malversation  with  regard  to  the  high  thist 
vested  in  the  company,  is  the  very  thing  which  at 
once  gives  a  title  and  imposes  on  us  a  duty  to  in- 
terfere with  effect,  wherever  power  and  authority 
originating  from  ourselves  are  perverted  from  their 


purposes,  and  become  iBftrameDts  of  wrong  and 
violence. 

If  parliament,  Sir,  had  nothing  to  do  with  thii 
charter,  we  might  have  some  sort  of  EpicuRtB 
excuse  to  stand  aloof,  indifferent  spectators  of  iHat 
passes  in  the  company's  name  in  India  and  in  Lon- 
don. But  if  we  are  the  very  canse  of  the  eril, 
we  are  in  a  special  manner  engaged  to  the  redven; 
and  for  us  passively  to  bear  with  oppressions  com- 
mitted under  the  sanction  of  our  own  authority, 
is  in  truth  and  reason  for  this  house  to  be  an 
active  accomplice  in  the  abuse. 

That  the  power,  notoriously,  grossly  abused,  hai 
been  bought  from  us  is  very  certain.  But  thii 
circumstance,  which  is  urged  against  the  bill,  be- 
comes an  additional  motive  for  our  interference; 
lest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  sold  the  blood 
of  millions  of  men,  for  the  base  consideration  of 
money.  We  sold,  I  admit,  all  that  we  had  to 
sell ;  that  is,  our  authority,  not  our  controul. 
We  had  not  a  right  to  make  a  market  of  our 
duties. 

I  ground  myself  therefore  on  this  principle— 
that  if  the  abuse  is  proved,  the  contract  is  broken; 
and  we  re-enter  into  all  our  rights ;  that  is,  into 
the  exercise  of  all  our  duties.  Our  own  autlK>rity 
is  indeed  as. much  a  trust  originally,  as  the  com- 
pany's authority  is  a  trust  derivatively ;  and  itii 
the  use  we  make  of  the  resumed  power  that  must 
justify  or  condemn  us  in  the  resumption  of  it 
When  we  have  perfected  the  plan  laid  before  u 
by  the  right  honourable  mover,  the  world  wiD 
then  see  what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  ve 
create.  By  that  test  we  stand  or  fall ;  and  bj 
that  test  I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  isne, 
that  we  are  going  to  supersede  a  charter  abused 
to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  powers  which  it  cooU 
abuse,  and  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  despotisB, 
tyranny,  and  corruption ;  and  that  in  one  and  tbe 
same  plan,  we  provide  a  real  chartered  secnrily 
for  the  rights  of  men^  cruelly  violated  under  tfait 
charter. 

This  bill,  and  those  connected  with  it,  are  iih 
tended  to  form  the  magna  ckarta  of  Hindostm. 
Whatever  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  to  the  libertr 
of  the  princes  and  free  cities  of  the  empire,  ino 
to  the  three  religions  there  professed — WhiOeitf 
the  great  charter,  the  statute  of  tallege,  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  and  the  declaration  of  right,  are  to 
Great  Britain,  these  bills  are  to  the  people  of  In- 
dia. Of  this  benefit,  I  am  certain,  their  conditkm 
is  capable  ;  and  when  I  know  that  they  are  ctpt- 
ble  of  more,  my  vote  shall  most  assuredly  be  fcr 
our  giving  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  of 
receiving ;  and  no  charter  of  dominion  shall  stand 
as  a  bar  in  my  way  to  their  charter  of  safety  and 
protection. 

The  strong  admission  I  have  made  of  the  com- 
pany's rights  (I  am  conscious  of  it)  binds  me  to 
do  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  presume  to  condemn 
those  who  argue  a  priori,  agauist  the  propriety  of 
leaving  such  extensive  political  powers  in  the  htndf 
of  a  company  of  merchants.  I  know  much  is,  and 
much  more  may  be,  saidc^inst  such  a  system. 
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But,  with  my  particular  ideas  and  sentiments,  I 
cannot  go  that  vray  to  work.  I  feel  an  insuperable 
reluctance  in  giving  my  band  to  destroy  any  estab- 
lished institution  of  government,  upon  a  theory, 
liowever  plausible  it  may  be.  My  experience  m 
life  teaches  me  nothing  clear  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments  and 
the  abilities  of  great  statesmen ;  and  I  have  seen 
persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the  concep- 
tions and  characters  of  pedlars.  Indeed,  my  ob- 
servation has  furnished  me  with  nothing  that  is 
to  be  found  in  any  habits  of  life  or  education, 
which  tends  wholly  to  disqualify  men  for  the 
functions  of  government,  but  that  by  which  the 
power  of  exercising  those  functions  is  very  fre- 
quently obtained,  I  mean  a  spirit  and  habits  of 
low  cabal  and  intrigue ;  which  I  have  never,  in 
one  instance,  seen  united  with  a  capacity  for  sound 
and  manly  policy. 

To  justify  us  in  taking  the  administration  of 
their  afiairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany, on  my  principles,  I  must  see  several  con- 
ditions.  1st.  Theobject  affected  by  theabuseshould 
be  g^reat  and  important.     2d.  llie  abuse  affect- 
ing this  great  object  ought  to  be  a  great  abuse. 
3d.  It  ought  to  be  habitual,  and  not  accidental. 
4tL  It  ought  to  be  utterly  incurable  in  the  body 
is  it  now  stands  constituted.     All  this  ought  to  be 
made  as  visible  to  me  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  be- 
fore I  should  strike  off  an  atom  of  their  charter. 
A  right  honourable  gentleman  *  has  said,  and  said 
I  think  but  once,  and  that  very  slightly,  (whatever 
his  original  demand  for  a  plan  might  seem  to  re- 
qnire,)  that  **  there  are  abuses  in  the  company's 
'*  government."     If  that  were  all,  the  scheme  of 
the  mover  of  this  bill,  the  scheme  of  his  learned 
friend,  and  his  own  scheme  of  reformation,  (if  he 
hs  any,)  are  all  equally  needless.     There  are,  and 
Bust  be,  abuses  in  all  governments.     It  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  nugatory  proposition.     But  be- 
bre  I  consider  of  what  nature  these  abuses  are,  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks  so  very  lightly,  per- 
mit me  to  recall  to  your  recollection  de  map  of 
the  country  which  this  abused  chartered  right 
effects.     This  I  shall  do,  that  you  may  judge  whe- 
ther in  that  map  I  can  discover  any  thmg  like  the 
first  of  my  conditions;    that   is,   Whether   the 
object  affected  by  the  abuse  of  the  East-India 
company's  power  be  of  importance  sufficiently  to 
justify  tne  measure  and  means  of  reform  applied 
lo  it  in  this  bill. 

With  very  few,  and  those  inconsiderable,  inter- 
vals, the  British  dominion,  either  in  the  company's 
name,  or  in  the  names  of  princes  absolutely  ae- 
pendent  upon  the  company,  extends  from  the 
mountains  that  separate  India  from  Tartary,  to 
cape  Comorin,  that  is,  one-and-twenty  degrees  of 
latitude! 

In  the  northern  parts  it  is  a  solid  mass  of  land, 
about  ei^ht  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
ihre  hundred  broad.  As  you  go  southward,  it  be- 
comes narrower  for  a  space.  It  afterwards  di- 
lates ;  bat,  narrower  or  broader,  you  possess  the 
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whole  eastern  and  north-eastern  coast  of  that  vast 
country,  quite  from  the  borders  of  Pegu. — Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  Benares,  (now  unfor- 
tunately in  our  immediate  possession,)  measure 
161,978  square  English  miles;  a  territory  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
Oude,  with  its  dependent  provinces,  is  53,286 
square  miles,  not  a  great  deal  less  than  England. 
The  Carnatick,  with  Tanjore  and  the  Circars,  is 
65,948  square  miles,  very  considerably  larger  than 
England  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  company's  do- 
minions, comprehending  Bombay  and  Salsette, 
amounts  to  281,412  square  miles  ;  which  forms 
a  territory  larger  than  any  European  dominion, 
Russia  and  Turkey  excepted.  Through  all  that 
vast  extent  of  country  there  is  not  a  man  who  eats 
a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  by  permission  of  the  East- 
India  company. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  extent.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  great  empire  is  not  easily  to  be  cal- 
culated. When  the  countries,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, came  into  our  possession,  they  were  all 
eminently  peopled,  and  eminently  productive; 
though  at  that  time  considerably  declined  from 
their  ancient  prosperity.  But,  since  they  are  come 

into  our  hands  ! !  However  if  we  make  the 

period  of  our  estimate  immediately  before  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  Carnatick,  and  if  we  allow  for 
the  havock  which  our  government  had  even  then 
made  in  these  regions,  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
rate  the  population  at  much  less  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  souls :  more  than  four  times  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  inquiry  to  tliat  of  the  number,  is  the 
quality  and  description  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
multitude  of  men  does  not  consist  of  an  abject 
and  barbarous  populace ;  much  less  of  gangs  of 
savages,  like  the  Guaranies  and  Chiquitos,  who 
wander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, or  the  Plate  ;  but  a  people  for  ages  civilized 
and  cultivated ;  cultivated  by  all  Qie  arts  of* 
polished  life,  whilst  we  were  yet  in  the  woods. 
There,  have  been  (and  still  the  skeletons  remain) 

f>rinces  once  of  great  dignity,  authority,  and  opu- 
ence.  There,  are  to  be  found  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
and  nations.  There,  is  to  be  found  an  ancient 
and  venerable  priesthood,  the  depository  of  their 
laws,  learning,  and  history,  the  c^uides  of  the  people 
whilst  living,  and  their  consolation  in  death ;  a 
nobility  of  great  antiquity  and  renown ;  a  multi- 
tude of  cities,  not  excmled  in  population  and 
trade  by  those  of  the  first  class  in  Europe ;  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  individual  houses  of  whom 
have  once  vied  in  capital  with  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  credit  had  often  supported  a  totter- 
ing state,  and  preserved  their  governments  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  desolation ;  millions  of  ingenious 
manufacturers  and  mechanicks ;  millions  of  the 
most  diligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  tillers 
of  the  earth.  There,  are  to  be  found  almost  all 
the  religions  professed  by  men,  the  Braminical, 
the  Mussulman,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Christian. 
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If  I  were  to  take  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  pos- 
sessions there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  the  nearest 
parallel  I  can  find,  with  the  empire  of  Grermany. 
Our  immediate  possessions  I  should  compare  witli 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  they  would  not  suffer 
in  the  comparison.  The  nabob  of  Oude  might 
stand  for  the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
I  would  compare,  as  superiour  in  territory,  and 
equal  in  revenue,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Cheyt 
Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  might  well  rank  with 
the  prince  of  Hesse,  at  least;  and  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  (though  hardly  equal  in  extent  of  domi- 
nion, superiour  in  revenue,)  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria. The  Polygars  and  the  northern  Zemindars, 
and  other  great  chiefs,  might  well  class  with  the 
rest  of  the  princes,  dukes,  counts,  marquisses,  and 
bishops  in  the  empire ;  ail  of  whom  I  mention  to 
honour,  and  surely  without  disparagement  to 
any  or  all  of  those  most  respectable  princes  and 
grandees. 

All  this  vast  mass,  composed  of  so  many  orders 
and  classes  of  men,  is  again  infinitely  diversified  by 
manners,  by  religion,  by  hereditary  employment, 
through  all  their  possible  combinations.  This  ren- 
ders the  handling  of  India  a  matter  in  a  high  de- 
gree critical  and  delicate.  But  oh !  it  has  been 
handled  rudely  indeed.  Even  some  of  the  re- 
formers seem  to  have  forgot  that  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  but  to  regulate  the  tenants  of  a  ma- 
nor, or  the  shopkeepers  of  the  next  county  town. 

It  is  an  empire  of  this  extent,  of  this  compli- 
cated nature,  of  this  dignity  and  importance,  that 
I  have  compared  to  Germany,  and  the  German 
government !  not  for  an  exact  resemblance,  but  as 
a  sort  of  a  middle  term,  by  which  India  might  be 
approximated  to  our  understandings,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  our  feelings ;  in  order  to  awaken  some- 
thing of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  natives,  of 
which  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  perfectly  susceptible, 
whilst  we  look  at  this  very  remote  object  through 
a  false  and  cloudy  medium. 

My  second  condition,  necessary  to  justify  me  in 
touching  the  charter,  is,  Whether  the  company *s 
abuse  of  their  trust,  with  regard  to  this  great  ob- 
ject, be  an  abuse  of  great  atrocity.  I  shall  beg 
your  permission  to  consider  their  conduct  in  two 
lights;  first  the  political,  and  then  the -commer- 
cial. Their  political  conduct  (for  distinctness)  I 
divide  again  into  two  heads;  the  external,  in 
which  I  mean  to  comprehend  their  conduct  in 
their  federal  capacity,  as  it  relates  to  powers  and 
states  independent,  or  that  not  long  since  were 
such ;  the  other  internal,  namely,  their  conduct  to 
the  countries  either  immediately  subject  to  the 
company,  or  to  those  who,  un^er  the  apparent 
government  of  native  sovereigns,  are  in  a  state 
much  lower,  and  much  more  miserable,  than  com- 
mon subjection. 

The  attention.  Sir,  which  I  wish  to  preserve  to 
method  will  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary  or 
affected.  Nothing  else  can  help  me  to  selection  out 
of  the  infinite  mass  of  materials  which  have  passed 
under  my  eye ;  or  can  keep  my  mind  steady  to  the 
grc^it  Icadinjr  points  I  have  in  view. 


With  regard  therefore  to  the  abuse  of  the  ex- 
ternal federal  trust,  I  engage  myself  to  you  to 
make  good  these  three  positions : — First,  I  nj, 
that  from  mount  Imaus,  (or  whatever  else  vn 
call  that  large  range  of  mountains  that  walls  the 
northern  frontier  of  India,)  where  it  touches  us 
in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
in  the  latitude  of  eight,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  great  or  small,  in 
India,  with  whom  tliey  have  come  into  contact, 
whom  they  have  not  sold.  I  say  sold,  thou^ 
sometimes  they  have  not  been  able  to  deliver  ac- 
cording to  their  bargain.— Secondly,  I  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  treaty  they  have  ever  made, 
which  they  have  not  broken. — ^Thirdly,  I  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who  ever  pot 
any  trust  in  the  company,  who  is  not  utterlj 
ruined ;  and  that  none  are  in  any  deg^ree  secure 
or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their 
settled  distrust  and  irreconcilable  enmity  to  this 
nation. 

These  assertions  are  universal.  I  say  in  the  full 
sense  universal.  They  regard  the  external  and 
political  trust  only;  but  I  shall  produce  otliers fullj 
equivalent  in  the  internal.  For  the  present,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  explaining  my  meaning; 
and  if  I  am  called  on  for  proof  whilst  these  bills 
are  depending,  (which  I  believe  I  shall  not,)  I  will 
put  my  finger  on  the  appendixes  to  the  reports,  or 
on  papers  of  record  in  the  house,  or  the  commit- 
tees, which  I  have  distinctly  present  to  my  me- 
mory, and  which  I  think  I  can  lay  before  you  at 
half  an  hour*s  warning. 

The  first  potentate  sold  by  the  company  for 
money,  was  the  Great  Mogul — the  descendant  of 
Tamerlane.  This  high  personage,  as  high  as 
human  veneration  can  look  at,  is  by  every  account 
amiable  in  his  manners,  respectable  for  his  piety 
according  to  his  mode,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
Oriental  literature.  All  this,  and  tlie  title  derived 
under  his  charter,  to  all  that  we  hold  in  India, 
could  not  save  him  from  tlie  general  sale.  Money 
is  coined  in  his  name  ;  in  his  name  justice  is  ad- 
ministered ;  he  is  prayed  for  in  every  temple  through 
the  countries  we  possess — But  he  was  sold. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pause  here 
for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the  inconstancy,  of 
human  greatness,  and  the  stupendous  revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  our  age  of  wonders.  Could 
it  be  believed  when  I  entered  into  existence,  or 
when  you,  a  younger  man,  were  bom,  that  on  this 
day,  in  this  house,  we  should  be  employed  in  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  those  British  subjects  who 
had  disposed  of  the  power  and  person  of  Uic  Grand 
Mogul  ?    This  is  no  idle  speculation.     Awful  les- 
sons are  taught  by  it,  and  by  other  events,  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  profit. 

Tliis  is  hardly  a  digression;  but  I  return  to  the 
sale  of  tlie  Mogul.  Two  districts.  Corah,  and  Alla- 
habad, out  of  his  immense  grants,  were  reserved 
as  a  royal  demesne  to  the  donor  of  a  kingdom, 
and  the  rightful  sovereign  of  so  many  nations.— 
After  withholding  the  tribute  of  260,000/.  a  year, 
wiiich  the  company  was,  by  the  charter  tlicv  had 
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received  from  this  prince,  under  the  most  solemn 
obligation  to  pay,  tnese  districts  were  sold  to  his 
chief  minister  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  ;  and,  what  may 
appear  to  some  the  worst  part  of  tlie  transaction, 
these  two  districts  were  sold  for  scarcely  two  years 
purchase.  Tlie  descendant  of  Tamerlane  now 
stands  in  need  almost  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  ;  and  in  this  situation  we  do  not  even  allow 
him,  as  bounty,  the  smallest  portion  of  what  we 
owe  him  in  justice.  . 

The  next  sale  was  that  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Rohillas,  which  the  grand  salesman,  witliout 
a  pretence  of  quarrel,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
declared  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude,  sold  to  die 
same  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  He  sold  the  people  to 
utter  extirpation^  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Faithfully  was  the  bargain 
performed  on  our  side.  HaHz  Rhamet,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  chiefs,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of 
his  time,  and  as  famous  throughout  the  East  for 
the  elegance  of  his  literature,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  (by  which  he  supported  the 
name  of  Hanz,)  as  for  his  courage,  was  invaded 
with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
an  English  brigade.  This  man,  at  the  head  of 
inferiour  forces,  was  slain  valiantly  fighting  for  his 
country.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  delivered  for 
money  to  a  barbarian.  His  wife  and  children, 
persons  of  that  rank,  were  seen  begging  an  hand- 
ful of  rice  through  the  English  camp.  The  whole 
nation,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  was  slaugh- 
tered or  banished.  The  country  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  that  land,  distinguished 
above  most  others  by  the  cheerful  face  of  paternal 
government  and  protected  labour,  the  chosen  seat 
of  cultivation  and  plenty,  is  now  almost  through- 
out a  dreary  desert,  covered  with  rushes  and  briers, 
andjungles  full  of  wild  beasts. 

The  British  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  people  thus  sold,  felt  some  compunc- 
tion at  his  employment.  He  represented  these 
enormous  excesses  to  the  president  of  Bengal,  for 
which  he  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
civil  govemour ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the 
breach  caused  by  tlie  conflict,  between  the  com- 
passion of  the  military  and  the  firmness  of  the 
civil  govemour,  be  closed  at  tliis  hour. 

In  Bengal,  Seraja  Dowlah  was  sold  to  Mir  Jaf- 
fier ;  Mir  Jaffier  was  sold  to  Mir  Cossim  ;  and  Mir 
Cossim  was  sold  to  Mir  Jaffier  again.  The  suc- 
cession to  Mir  Jaffier  was  sold  to  his  eldest  son ; — 
another  son  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Mobarech  ul  Dowlah, 
was  sold  to  his  step-mother — ^The  Maratta  empire 
was  sold  to  Rogabo ;  and  Rogabo  was  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  Peishwa  of  tlie  Marattas.  Botli 
Rogabo  and  the  Peishwa  of  the  Marattas  were 
offered  to  sale  to  the  rajah  of  Berar.  Scindia,  tlie 
chief  of  Malva,  was  offered  to  sale  to  the  same 
rajali ;  and  the  subah  of  the  Decan  was  sold  to 
the  great  trader  Mahomet  Ali,  nabob  of  Arcot. 
To  tlie  same  nabob  of  Arcot  they  sold  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  To  Mahomet  Ali 
they  twice  sold  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  To  the 
•  Mr.  Dimdas^  lord  advocate  of  Scotland. 


same  Mahomet  Ali  they  sold  at  least  twelve  sove- 
reign princes,  called  the  Polygars.  But  to  keep 
tilings  even,  the  territory  of  Tinnivelly,  belonging 
to  their  nabob,  tlicy  would  have  sold  to  the  Dutch ; 
and  to  conclude  the  account  of  sales,  their  great 
customer,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  and  his 
lawful  succession,  has  been  sold  to  his  second  son, 
Amir  ul  Omrah,  whose  character,  views,  and  con- 
duct, are  in  tlie  accounts  upon  your  table.  It  re- 
mains with  you  whether  they  shall  finally  perfect 
this  last  bargain. 

All  these  bargains  and  sales  were  regularly  at- 
tended with  the  waste  and  havock  of  the  country, 
always  by  the  buyer,  and  sometimes  by  the  object 
of  the  sale.  This  was  explained  to  you  by  the 
honourable  mover,  when  ne  stated  the  mode  of 
paying  debts  due  from  the  country  powers  to  the 
,  company.  An  honourable  gentleman,  who  is  not 
now  in  his  place,  objected  to  his  jumping  near 
two  thousand  miles  for  an  example.  But  the 
southern  example  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
northern  claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the  soutliem ; 
for,  throughout  the  whole  space  of  these  two  thou- 
sand miles,  take  your  stand  where  you  will,  the 
proceeding  is  perfectly  uniform,  and  what  is  done 
m  one  part  will  apply  exactly  to  the  other. 

My  second  assertion  is,  that  the  company  never 
has  made  a  treaty  which  they  have  not  broken. 
This  position  is  so  connected  with  that  of  tlic  sales 
of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  with  the  negociation 
of  universal  distraction  in  every  part  of  India,  that 
a  very  minute  detail  may  well  be  spared  on  this 
point.  It  has  not  yet  been  contended,  by  any 
enemy  to  the  reform,  that  they  have  observed  any 
publick  agreement.  When  I  hear  that  they  have 
done  so  in  any  one  instance,  (which  hitherto,  I 
confess,  I  never  heard  alleged,)  I  shall  speak  to  the 
particular  treaty.  The  govemour  general  has 
even  amused  himself  and  the  court  of  directors  in 
a  very  singular  letter  to  that  board,  in  which  he 
admits  he  has  not  been  very  delicate  with  regard 
to  publick  faith ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  state  a 
regular  estimate  of  tlie  sums  which  the  company 
would  have  lost,  or  never  acquired,  if  the  rigid 
ideas  of  publick  faith  entertained  by  his  colleagues 
had  been  observed.  *The  learned  gentleman  over 
against  me  has  indeed  saved  me  much  trouble. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  obtained  no  small  credit, 
for  tlie  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  he 
stated  what  we  have  not  forgot,  and  I  hope  he  has 
not  forgot,  tliat  universal  systematick  breach  of 
treaties  which  had  made  the  British  faith  prover- 
bial in  the  East. 

It  only  remains.  Sir,  for  me  just  to  recapitulate 
some  heads. — Tlie  treaty  witli  Uie  mogul,  by  which 
we  stipulated  to  pay  him  260,000/.  annually,  was 
broken.  This  treaty  they  have  broken,  and  not 
paid  him  a  shilling.  They  broke  their  treaty  with 
him,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  400,000/.  a 
year  to  the  subah  of  Bengal.  They  agreed  with 
tlie  mogul,  for  services  admitted  to  have  been  per- 
formed, to  pay  Nudjif  Cawn  a  pension.  They 
broke  tliis  article  with  the  rest,  and  stopped  also 
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this  small  pension.  They  broke  their  treaties  with 
the  Nizam,  and  with  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the  Ma- 
rattas,  they  had  so  many  cress  treaties  with  the 
states  general  of  that  nation,  and  with  each  of  the 
chiefs,  that  it  was  notorious  that  no  one  of  these 
agreements  could  be  kept  without  grossly  violat- 
ing the  rest.  It  was  observed,  that  if  the  terms  of 
these  several  treaties  had  been  kept,  two  British 
armies  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  met 
in  the  field  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  The  wars 
which  desolate  India  originated  from  a  most  atro- 
cious violation  of  publick  faith  on  our  part.  In  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  the  company's  troops  in- 
vaded the  Maratta  territories,  and  surprised  the 
island  and  fortress  of  Salsette.  The  Marattas  ne- 
vertheless yielded  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
solid  advantages  were  procured  to  the  company. 
But  this  treaty,  like  every  other  treaty,  was  soon 
violated  by  the  company.  Again  the  company 
invaded  the  Maratta  aommions.  The  disaster  that 
ensued  gave  occasion  to  a  new  treaty.  The  whole 
army  of  the  company  was  obliged,  in  effect,  to  sur- 
render to  this  mjured,  betrayed,  and  insulted 
people.  Justly  irritated,  however,  as  they  were, 
the  terms  which  they  prescribed  were  reasonable 
and  moderate ;  and  their  treatment  of  their  cap- 
tive invaders  of  the  most  distinguished  humanity. 
But  the  humanity  of  the  Marattas  was  of  no  power 
whatsoever  to  prevail  on  the  company  to  attend 
to  the  observance  of  the  terms  dictated  by  their 
moderation.  The  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever;  and  such  was  their  insatiable 
lust  of  plunder,  that  they  never  would  have  given 
ear  to  any  terms  of  peace,  if  Hyder  Ali  had  not 
broke  through  the  Grants,  and  rushing  like  a  tor- 
rent into  the  Camatick,  swept  away  every  thing  in 
his  career.  This  was  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
federacy, which  by  a  sort  of  miracle  united  the 
most  discordant  powers  for  our  destruction,  as  a 
nation  in  which  no  other  could  put  any  trust,  and 
who  were  tlie  declared  enemies  of  the  human 
species. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  late  controversy 
between  tlie  several  presidencies,  and  between  them 
and  the  court  of  directors,  with  relation  to  these 
wars  and  treaties,  has  not  been,  which  of  the  par- 
ties might  be  defended  for  his  share  in  them  ;  but 
on  which  of  the  parties  the  guilt  of  all  this  load 
of  perfidy  should -be  fixed.  But  I  am  content  to 
admit  all  these  proceedings  to  be  perfectly  regular, 
to  be  full  of  honour  and  good  hith  ;  and  wish  to 
fix  your  attention  solely  to  that  single  transaction 
which  the  advocates  of  this  system  select  for  so 
transcendent  a  merit,  as  to  cancel  the  g^ilt  of  all 
the  rest  of  their  proceedings ;  I  mean  the  late 
treaties  with  the  Marattas. 

I  make  no  observation  on  the  total  cession  of 
territory,  by  which  they  surrendered  all  they  had 
obtained  by  their  unhappy  successes  in  war,  and 
almost  all  they  had  obtained  under  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder.  The  restitution  was  proper,  if  it  had 
been  voluntary  and  seasonable.  I  attach  on  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  the  dispositions  it  shewed,  the 
provisions  it  made  for  a  general  peace,  and  the 


faith  kept  with  allies  and  confederates ;  in  order 
that  the  house  may  form  a  judgment,  from  this 
chosen  piece,  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  (and 
is  likely  to  be  made,  if  things  continue  in  the  same 
hand)  of  the  trust  of  the  federal  powers  of  this 
country. 

It  was  the  wish  of  almost  every  Englishman,  that 
the  Maratta  peace  might  lead  to  a  general  one ; 
because  the  Maratta  war  was  only  a  part  of  a 
general  confederacy  formed  against  us,  on  account 
of  the  universal  abhorrence  of  our  conduct  which 
prevailed  in  every  state,  and  almost  in  every  house 
in  India.  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  pretend 
some  sort  of  acquiescence  in  this  general  and  ra- 
tional desire.  He  therefore  consented,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  point  of  honour  of  the  Marattas,  that 
an  article  snould  be  inserted  to  admit  Hyd€ar  Ali 
to  accede  to  the  pacification.  But  observe,  Sir, 
the  spirit  of  this  man  (which  if  it  were  not  made 
manifest  by  a  thousand  things,  and  particularly 
by  his  proceedings  with  respect  to  Lord  Macartney) 
would  be  sufiiciently  manifest  by  this — What  sort 
of  article,  think  you,  does  he  require  this  essential 
head  of  a  solemn  treaty  of  general  pacification  to 
be  ?  In  his  instruction  to  Mr.  Anderson,  he  de- 
sires him  to  admit ''  a  vague  article"  in  favour  of 
Hyder.  Evasion  and  fraud  were  the  declared  basis 
of  the  treaty.  These  veigue  articles  intended  for 
a  more  vague  performance,  are  the  things  which 
have  damned  our  reputation  in  India. 

Hardly  was  this  vag^e  article  inserted,  than, 
without  waiting  for  any  act  on  tt{e  part  of  Hyder, 
Mr.  Hastings  enters  into  a  negociation  with  the 
Maratta  chief,  Scindia,  for  a  partition  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  prince  who  was  one  of  the  objects 
to  be  secured  by  the  treaty.  He  was  to  be  par- 
celled out  in  three  parts— one  to  Scindia ;  one  to 
the  peishwa  of  the  Marattas ;  and  the  tliird  to  the 
East-India  company,  or  to  (the  old  dealer  and 
chapman)  Mahomet  Ali. 

During  the  formation  of  this  project,  Hyder 
dies ;  and  before  his  son  could  take  any  one  step, 
eitlier  to  conform  to  the  tenour  of  the  article,  or 
to  contravene  it,  the  treaty  of  partition  is  renewed 
on  the  old  footing,  and  an  instruction  is  sent  to 
Mr.  Anderson  to  conclude  it  in  form. 

A  circumstance  intervened,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  this  negociation,  to  set  off  the  good  faith 
of  the  company  with  an  additional  brilliancy,  and 
to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  variety  of 
splendid  faces,  (xeneral  Matthews  had  reduced 
tnat  most  valuable  part  of  Hyder *s  dominions 
called  the  Country  of  Biddenore.  When  the  news 
reached  Mr.  Hastings  he  instructed  Mr.  Anderson 
to  contend  for  an  alteration  in  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, and  to  take  the  Biddenore  country  out  of  the 
common  stock,  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  to 
keep  it  for  tlie  company. 

The  first  ground  for  this  variation  was  its  being 
a  separate  conquest  made  before  the  treaty  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  Here  was  a  new  proof  given 
of  tde  fairness,  equity,  and  moderation  of  the 
company.  But  the  second  of  Mr.  Hastings's  rea- 
sons for  retaining  the  Biddenore  as  a  separate  por- 
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tion,  and  his  conduct  on  that  second  g^und,  is 
!tiU  more  remarkable.  He  asserted  that  that  coun- 
try could  not  be  put  into  the  partition  stock,  be- 
cause General  Matthews  had  received  it  on  the 
terms  of  some  convention,  which  might  be  incom- 
patible with  the  partition  proposed.  This  was  a 
reason  in  itself  both  honourable  and  solid ;  and  it 
shewed  a  regard  to  faith  somewhere,  and  with 
some  persons.  But  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
utter  contempt  of  the  plighted  faith  which  was 
alleged  on  one  part  as  a  reason  for  departing  from 
it  on  another,  and  to  prove  his  impetuous  desire 
for  sowing  a  new  war,  even  in  the  prepared  soil 
of  a  general  pacification,  he  directs  Mr.  Anderson, 
if  be  should  find  strong  difl^culties  impeding  tlie 
partition,  on  the  score  of  the  subtraction  of  Bid- 
leskorey  wholly  to  abandon  that  claim,  and  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  on  the  original  terms.  General 
Matthew8*s  convention  was  just  brought  forward 
rafficiently  to  demonstrate  to  the  Marattas  the  slip- 
pery hold  which  they  had  on  their  new  confede- 
rate ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  convention  being  in- 
itaatly  abandoned,  the  people  of  India  were  taught, 
that  no  terms  on  which  they  can  surrender  to  the 
company  are  to  be  r^arded  when  farther  con- 
quests are  in  view. 

Next,  Sir,  let  me  bring  before  you  the  pious 
care  that  was  taken  of  our  allies  under  that  treaty, 
which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  company's  applauses. 
These  allies  were  Ragonaut  Row,  for  whom  we 
had  engaged  to  find  a  throne ;  the  Guickwar,  (one 
of  the  Guzerat  princes,)  who  was  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  Maratta  authority,  and  to  grow 
great  by  several  accessions  of  dominion ;  and 
lastly,  tlie  rana  of  Gohud,  with  whom  we  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  partition  for  eleven  sixteenths 
of  our  joii^t  conquests.  Some  of  these  inestimable 
securities,  called  vague  articles,  were  inserted  in 
favour  of  them  all. 

As  to  the  first,  the  unhappy  abdicated  peishwa, 
and  pretender  to  the  Maratta  throne,  Ragonaut 
Row,  was  delivered  up  to  his  people,  with  an  ar- 
ticle for  safety,  and  some  provision.  This  man, 
knowing  how  little  vague  tne  hatred  of  his  coun- 

ren  was  towards  him,  and  well  apprized  of 
black  crimes  he  stood  accused,  (among  which 
»ur  invasion  of  his  country  would  not  appear  the 
east,)  took  a  mortal  alarm  at  the  security  we  had 
irovided  for  him.  He  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
irticle  in  his  favour,  by  which  he  was  surrendered 
o  his  enemies.  He  never  had  the  least  notice  of 
be  treaty ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would 
ly  to  the  protection  of  Hyder  Ali,  or  some  other, 
Itsposed  or  able  to  protect  him.  He  was  Uierefore 
lot  left  without  comfort ;  for  Mr.  Anderson  did 
lim  the  favour  to  send  a  special  messenger,  desir- 
ng  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  fear  nothing. 
Ind  his  old  enemy,  Scindia,  at  our  request,  sent 
lim  a  message  equally  well  calculated  to  quiet 
lis  apprehensions. 

By  the  same  treaty  the  Guickwar  was  to  come 
igain,  with  no  better  security,  under  the  domi- 
lion  of  the  Maratta  state.  As  to  the  rana  of  Go- 
lud,  a  long  negociation  depended  for  giving  him 


up.  S  At  first  this  was  refused  by  Mr.  Hastings  with 
great  indignation ;  at  another  stage  it  was  admit- 
ted as  proper,  because  he  had  shewn  himself  a  most 
perfidious  person.  But  at  length  a  method  of 
reconciling  these  extremes  was  found  out,  by  con- 
triving one  of  the  usual  articles  in  his  favour. 
What  I  believe  will  appear  beyond  all  belief,  Mr. 
Anderson  exchanged  the  final  ratifications  of  that 
treaty  by  which  the  rana  was  nominally  secured  in 
his  possessions,  in  the  camp  of  the  Maratta  chief, 
Scindia,  whilst  he  was  (really  and  not  nominally) 
battering  the  castle  of  Gualior,  which  we  had 
given,  agreeably  to  treaty,  to  this  deluded  ally. 
Scindia  had  already  reduced  the  town  ;  and  was 
at  the  very  time,  by  various  detachments,  reduc- 
ing, one  after  anoUier,  the  fortresses  of  our  pro- 
tected ally,  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  chastising  all  the 
rajahs  who  had  assisted  Colonel  Camac  in  his  in- 
vasion. I  have  seen  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  that 
the  rana  of  Gohud's  agent  would  have  represented 
these  hostilities  (which  went  hand  in  hana  with  the 
protecting  treaty)  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  he  was 
not  admitted  to  his  presence. 

In  tliis  manner  the  company  has  acted  with  their 
allies  in  the  Maratta  war.  But  they  did  not  rest 
here :  the  Marattas  were  fearful  lest  the  persons 
delivered  to  them  by  that  treaty  should  attempt  to 
escape  into  the  British  territories,  and  thus  might 
elude  the  punishment  intended  for  them,  and,  by 
reclaiming  the  treaty,  might  stir  up  new  disturb- 
ances. To  prevent  this,  they  desired  an  article  to 
be  inserted  in  the  supplemental  treaty,  to  which 
they  had  the  ready  consent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company's  representatives  in  Ben- 
gal. It  was  this,  *^  That  the  English  and  Maratta 
'*  governments  mutually  agree  not  to  afford  refuge 
"  to  any  chiefs,  merchants,  or  other  persons^ 
"  fiying  for  protection  to  the  territories  of  the 
*'  other."  This  was  readily  assented  to,  and  assent- 
ed to  witliout  any  exception  whatever  in  favour  of 
our  surrendered  allies.  On  their  part  a  reciprocity 
was  stipulated  which  was  not  unnatural  for  a  go- 
vernment like  the  company's  to  ask ;  a  govern- 
ment conscious  that  many  subjects  had  been,  and 
would  in  future  be,  driven  to  fiy  firom  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

To  complete  the  system  of  pacific  intention  and 
publick  faith,  which  predominate  in  these  treaties^ 
Mr.  Hastings  fairly  resolved  to  put  all  peace,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  absolute  conquest,  wholly  out 
of  his  own  power.  For,  by  an  article  in  this  se- 
cond treaty  with  Scindia,  he  binds  the  company 
not  to  make  any  peace  with  Tippo  Saheb,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  peishwa  of  Uie  Marattas ; 
and  binds  Scindia  to  him  by  a  reciprocal  engage- 
ment. The  treaty  between  France  and  England 
obliges  us  mutually  to  withdraw  our  forces,  if  our 
allies  in  India  do  not  accede  to  the  peace  within 
four  months ;  Mr.  Hastings's  treaty  obliges  us  to 
continue  the  war  as  long  as  the  peishwa  tninks  fit. 
We  are  now  in  that  happy  situation,  that  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  with  France,  or  the  violation 
of  that  with  the  Marattas,  is  inevitable ;  and  we 
have  only  to  take  our  choice. 
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My  third  assertion ,  relative  to  the  abuse  made 
of  the  right  of  war  and  peace^  is,  that  there  are 
none  who  have  ever  confided  in  us  who  have  not 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  examples  I  have  given 
of  Ragonaut  Row,  of  Guickwar,  of  the  rana  of 
Gohud,  are  recent.  There  is  proof  more  than 
enough  in  the  condition  of  the  mogul ;  in  the 
slavery  and  indigence  of  the  nabob  of  Oude ;  the 
exile  of  the  rajah  of  Benares ;  the  beggary  of  the 
nabob  of  Bengal ;  the  undone  and  captive  con- 
dition of  the  rajah  and  kingdom  of  Taniore ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Polygars ;  and,  lastly,  in  tlie 
destruction  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  who, 
when  his  dominions  were  invaded,  was  found  en- 
tirely destitute  of  troops,  provisions,  stores,  and 
(as  he  asserts)  of  money,  being  a  million  in  debt  to 
the  company,  and  four  millions  to  others:  the 
many  millions  which  he  had  extorted  from  so 
many  extirpated  princes  and  their  desolated  coun- 
tries, having  (as  he  has  frequently  hinted)  been  ex- 
pended for  the  ground-rent  of  nis  mansion-house 
in  an  alley  in  the  suburbs  of  Madras.  Compare 
the  condition  of  all  these  princes  with  the  power 
and  authority  of  all  the  Maratta  states ;  with  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  soubah  of  the 
Decan ;  and  the  mighty  strength,  the  resources, 
and  the  manly  struggle  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and  then 
the  house  will  discover  the  effects,  on  every  power 
in  India,  of  an  easy  confidence,  or  of  a  rooted 
distrust  in  the  faith  of  the  company. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons,  grounded  on  the 
abuse  of  the  external  political  trust  of  that  body, 
for  thinking  myself  not  only  justified,  but  bound, 
to  declare  against  those  chartered  rights  which  pro- 
duce so  many  wrongs.  I  should  deem  myself  the 
wickedest  of  men,  if  any  vote  of  mine  could  con- 
tribute to  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  evil. 

Now,  Sir,  according  to  the  plan  I  proposed,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  the  company's  internal  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  exercised  first  on  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces, and  then  as  it  affects  those  under  the  direct 
and  immediate  authority  of  that  body.  And  here. 
Sir,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  interiour 
government,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you,  upon 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  difference  which  are  to 
be  found  between  the  vices  of  tlie  company's  go- 
vernment, and  those  of  the  conquerors  who  pre- 
ceded us  in  India ;  that  we  may  be  enabled  a  little 
the  better  to  see  our  way  in  an  attempt  to  the 
necessary  reformation. 

The  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Persians,  into  India  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
ferocious,  bloody,  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme ; 
our  entrance  into  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
was,  as  generally,  with  small  comparative  effusion 
of  blood ;  being  introduced  by  various  frauds  and 
delusions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  incur- 
able, blind,  and  senseless  animosity,  which  the 
several  country  powers  bear  towards  each  other, 
rather  than  by  open  force.  But  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  first  conquerors  is  this ;  the  Asiatick 
conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  their  ferocity,  be- 
cause they  made  the  conquered  country  their  own. 

*  The  paltry  foundatioD  at  Calcutta  is  scarcely  worth  naming 


They  rose  or  fell  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  territory 
they  lived  in.  Fathers  there  deposited  the  hopes 
of  their  posterity  ;  and  children  there  beheld  the 
monuments  of  their  fathers.  Here  their  lot  wai 
finally  cast ;  and  it  is  the  natural  wish  of  all,  that 
their  lot  should  not  be  cast  into  bad  land.  Poverty, 
sterility,  and  desolation,  are  not  a  recreating  pros- 
pect to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  there  are  very  few 
who  can  bear  to  grow  old  among  the  curses  of  t 
whole  people.  If  their  passion  or  their  avarice 
drove  the  Tartar  lords  to  acts  of  rapacity  or  ty- 
ranny, there  was  time  enough,  even  in  the  slioit 
life  of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  effects  of  an 
abuse  of  power  upon  the  power  itself.  If  hoards 
were  made  by  violence  and  tyranny,  they  were 
still  domestick  hoards ;  and  domestick  profusion, 
or  the  rapine  of  a  more  powerful  and  prodigal 
hand,  restored  them  to  the  people.  With  many 
disorders,  and  with  few  political  checks  upon 
power,  nature  had  still  fair  play ;  the  sources  of 
acquisition  were  not  dried  up ;  and  therefore  the 
trade,  the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  flourished.  Even  avarice  and  usury  itself 
operated  both  for  the  preservation  and  tli^  em- 
plovment  of  national  wealth.  The  husbandmai 
and  manufacturer  paid  heavy  interest,  but  then 
they  augmented  the  fund  from  whence  they  were 
again  to  borrow.  Their  resources  were  deailf 
bought,  but  they  were  sure ;  and  the  general  stoci 
of  the  community  grew  by  the  general  effort. 

But  under  the  English  government  all  this  order 
is  reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  was  mischieroiu; 
but  it  is  our  protection  that  destroys  India.    It 
was  their  enmity,  but  it  is  our  friendship.    Ov 
conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is  as  crude  is 
it  was  the  first  day.      The  natives  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  see  the  grey  head  of  an  Enghshmai. 
Young  men  (boys  almost)  govern  there,  withoot 
society,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  natire. 
They  have  no  more  social  habits  with  the  people, 
than  if  they  still  resided  in  England ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  species  of  intercourse  but  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  making  a  sudden  fortune,  with  a  view  to 
a  remote  settlement.     Animated  with  all  the  ava- 
rice of  age,  and  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  ther 
roll  in  one  after  another ;  wave  after  wave ;  ui 
there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  bat 
an  endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  binb 
of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continually 
renewing  for  a  food  that  is  continually  wasting. 
Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Englishman  ii 
lost  for  ever  to  India.     With  us  are  no  retributoij 
superstitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  charity 
compensates,  through  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the 
rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.     Witn  us  no  pride 
erects  stately  monuments  which   repair  the  mii- 
chiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  and  which  adorn 
a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.      England  has 
erected  no  diurches,  no  hospitals,*  no  palaces,  no 
schools  ;  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no 
high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reser- 
voirs.    Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other  de- 
scription has  left  some  monument,  either  of  state 
as  an  exception. 
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or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  re- 
main, to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  the 
inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing 
b^ter  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tyger.     .. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India 
worse  than  in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at 
school,  or  that  we  see  trailing  a  pike,  or  bending 
over  a  desk  at  home.     But  as  English  youth  in 
India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  authority 
and  dominion  before  their  heads  are  able  to  bear 
it,  and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long  be- 
fore thev  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither  nature  nor 
reason  have  any  opportunity  to  exert  themselves 
for  remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their  premature 
power.  The  consequences  of  their  conduct,  which 
in  good  minds  (and  many  of  theirs  are  probably 
inch)  might  produce  penitence  or  amendment,  are 
unable  to  pursue  the  rapidity  of  Uieir  flight.  Their 
prey  is  lodged  in  England  ;  and  the  cries  of  India 
are  given  to  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  about, 
in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  re- 
mote and  unhearing  ocean.     In  India  all  the  vices 
operate  by  which  sudden  fortune  is  acquired ;  in 
England  are  often  displayed  by  the  same  persons, 
the  virtues  which  dispense  hereditary  wealth.     Ar- 
rived in  England,  tne  destroyers  of  tlie  nobility 
and  gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  the  best 
company  in  this  nation,  at  a  board  of  elegance  and 
hospitality.   Here  the  manufacturer  and  husband- 
man will  bless  the  just  and  punctual  hand  that  in 
India  has  torn  the  cloth  from  the  loom,  or  wrested 
the  scanty  portion  of  rice  and  salt  fronr  the  peasant 
of  Bengal,  or  wrung  from  him  the  very  opium  in 
which  he  forgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor. 
They  marry  into  your  families ;  they  enter  into 
your  senate ;  they  ease  your  estates  by  loans ;  they 
raise  their  value  by  demand  ;    they  cherish  and 
protect  your  relations  which  lie  heavy  on  your 
patronage ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
kingdom  that  does  not  feel  some  concern  and  in- 
terest, that  makes  all  reform  of  our  eastern  govern- 
ment appear  officious  and  disgusting ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  most  discouraging  attempt.     In  such  an 
attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return  kind- 
ness, or  to  resent  injury.   If  you  succeed,  you  save 
those  who  cannot  so  much  as  give  you  thanks. 
All  these  things  shew  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
we  have  on  hand :  but  they  shew  its  necessity  too. 
Our  Indian  government  is  in  its  best  state  a  griev- 
ance.     It  is  necessary  that  the  correctives  should 
be  uncommonly  vigorous ;  and  the  work  of  men, 
•anguine,  warm,  and    even   impassioned   in   the 
cause.    But  it  is  an  arduous  thing  to  plead  against 
abuses  of  a  power  which  originates  from  your  own 
country,  and  affects  those  whom  we  are  used  to 
consider  as  strangers. 

I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  modulate  myself 
to  this  temper ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  cold 
style  of  describing  actions,  which  appear  to  me  in 
a  very  affecting  light,  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
justice  due  to  fiie  people,  and  to  all  genuine  hu- 
man feelings  about  them.     I  ask  pardon  of  truth 

•  Mr.  Fox. 


and  nature  for  this  compliance.  But  I  shall  be 
very  sparing  of  epithets  either  to  persons  or  things. 
It  has  been  said  (and,  with  regard  to  one  of  them, 
with  truth)  that  Tacitus  and  Machiavel,  by  their 
cold  way  of  relating  enormous  crimes,  have  in 
some  sort  appeared  not  to  disapprove  them ;  that 
they  seem  a  sort  of  professors  of  the  art  of  ty- 
ranny, and  that  they  corrupt  the  minds  of  their 
readers,  by  not  expressing  the  detestation  and  hor- 
rour,  that  naturally  belong  to  horrible  and  detesta- 
ble proceedings.  But  we  are  in  general,  Sir,  so  little 
acquainted  with  Indian  details ;  the  instruments 
of  oppression  under  which  the  people  suffer  are  so 
hard  to  be  understood ;  and  even  tlie  very  names 
of  the  sufferers  are  so  uncouth  and  strange  to  our 
ears,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  sympatliy  to 
fix  upon  these  objects.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  us 
have  come  down  stairs  from  the  committee-room, 
with  impressions  on  our  minds,  which  to  us  were 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  discoveries,  yet  if  we 
should  venture  to  express  ourselves  in  the  proper 
language  of  our  sentiments,  to  other  gentlemen, 
not  at  all  prepared  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  them, 
nothing  could  appear  more  harsh  and  dissonant, 
more  violent  ana  unaccountable,  than  our  lan- 
guage and  behaviour.  All  these  circumstances  are 
not,  I  confess,  very  favourable  to  the  idea  of  our 
attempting  to  govern  India  at  all.  But  there  we 
are :  there  we  are  placed  by  the  Sovereign  Dis- 
poser ;  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  our 
situation.  The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor 
of  his  duty. 

Upon  the  plan  which  I  laid  down,  and  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  return,  I  was  considering  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  company  to  those  nations  which  are 
indirectly  subject  to  their  authority. .  The  most 
considerable  of  the  dependent  princes  is  the  nabob 
of  Oude.  •  My  right  honourable  friend,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  remedial  bills  on  your  table,  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  to  you,  in  one  of  the  reports, 
the  condition  of  that  prince,  and  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  he  alluded  to.  I  shall  only  add  a  few 
circumstances  that  may  tend  to  awaken  some  sense 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  affected  by  that  of  the  prince,  and  involved  in 
it ;  and  to  shew  you,  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
sufferings  of  princes,  we  do  not  lament  the  oppres- 
sion of  individuals ;  and  that  in  these  cases  the 
high  and  the  low  suffer  together. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  nabob  of  Oude  represent- 
ed, through  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  that 
the  number  of  company's  troops  stationed  in  his 
dominions  was  a  main  cause  of  his  distress ;  and 
that  all  those  which  he  was  not  bound  by  treaty 
to  maintain  should  be  withdrawn,  as  they  had 
greatly  diminished  his  revenue,  and  impoverished 
his  country.  I  will  read  you,  if  you  please,  a  few 
extracts  from  these  representations. 

He  states,  "  that  the  country  and  cultivation 
''  are  abandoned ;  and  this  year  in  particular, 
**  from  the  excessive  drought  of  the  season,  deduc- 
''  tions  of  many  lacks  having  been  allowed  to  the 
''  farmers,  who  are  still  left  unsatisfied ;"  and  then 
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he  proceeds  with  a  long  detail  of  his  own  distress, 
and  that  of  his  family,  and  all  his  dependents ; 
and  adds,  **  that  the  new-raised  brigade  is  not 
**  only  quite  useless  to  my  government,  but  is 
''  moreover  the  cause  of  much  loss,  both  in  reve- 
**  nues  and  customs.  The  detached  body  of  troops 
**  under  European  officers  bring  nothing  but  con- 
*^  fusion  to  the  affairs  of  my  government,  and 
**  are  entirely  their  own  masters,**  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  Hastings*s  confidential  resident,  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  this  representation  in  its  fullest 
extent.  *'  I  am  concerned  to  confess,  that  tbere 
''  is  too  good  ground  for  this  plea.  The  misfor- 
**  tune  has  been  general  throughout  the  whole  of 
**  the  viziers  [the  nabob  of  Oude]  dominions, 
**  obvious  to  every  body ;  and  so  fatal  have  been 
**  its  consequences,  that  no  person  of  either  credit 
"  or  character,  would  enter  mto  engagements  with 
**  government  for  farming  the  country."  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  strong  instances  of  the  general 
calamity,  and  its  effects. 

It  was  now  to  be  seen  what  steps  the  govemour- 
general  and  council  took  for  the  relief  of  this  dis- 
tressed country,  long  labouring  under  the  vex- 
ations of  men,  and  now  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
God.  The  case  of  a  general  famine  is  known  to 
relax  the  severity  even  of  the  most  rigorous  govern- 
ment.— Mr.  Hastings  does  not  deny,  or  shew  the 
least  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  representation  is 
humble,  and  almost  abject.  On  this  representa- 
tion from  a  great  prince  of  the  distress  of  his  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Hastings  falls  into  a  violent  passion ; 
such  (as  it  seems)  would  be  unjustifiable  in  any 
one  who  speaks  of  any  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
declares  ^^  that  the  demands,  the  tone  in  which 
''  they  were  asserted,  and  the  season  in  which 
**  they  were'  made,  are  all  equally  alarming,  and 
*'  appear  to  him  to  require  an  adequate  degree  of 
**  firmness  in  this  board,  in  opposition  to  them.'' 
He  proceeds  to  deal  out  very  unreserved  language 
on  the  person  and  character  of  the  nabob  and  his 
ministers.  He  declares,  that,  in  a  division  between 
him  and  the  nabob,  '*  the  strongest  must  decide.*' 
With  regard  to  the  urgent  and  instant  necessity, 
from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  he  says,  "  that  per- 
"  haps  expedients  may  be  found  for  affording  a 
*'  gradual  relief  from  the  burthen  of  which  he  so 
"  heavily  complains,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
**  to  seek  them  out ;"  and  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  too  much  haste  to  alleviate  sufferings, 
and  to  remove  violence,  he  says,  ''  that  these  must 
**  be  gradually  applied,  and  their  complete  effect 
**  may  be  distant ;  and  this  I  conceive  is  all  be 
**  can  claim  of  right." 

This  complete  effect  of  his  lenity  is  distant  in- 
deed. Rejecting  Uiis  demand,  (as  he  calls  the 
nabob's  abject  supplication,)  he  attributes  it,  as  he 
usually  does  all  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  division 
in  their  government ;  and  says,  '^  this  is  a  power- 
''  ful  motive  with  me  (however  inclined  I  might 
**  be,  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  yield  to  some 
**  part  of  his  demand)  to  give  them  an  absolute 
**  and  unconditional  refusal  upon  the  present; 
"  and  even  to  bring  to  punishment,  if  my  influence 


'^  can  produce  that  effect,  those  incendiaries  who 
**  have  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  the  in- 
**  struments  of  division  between  us,** 

Here,  Sir,  is  much  heat  and  passion ;  but  no 
more  consideration  of  the  distress  of  the  country, 
from  a  failure  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  (if 
possible)  the  worse  evil  of  an  useless  and  licentious 
soldiery,  than  if  they  were  the  most  contemptible 
of  all  trifles.  A  letter  is  written  in  consequence, 
in  such  a  style  of  lofty  despotism,  as  I  believe  has 
hitherto  been  unexampled  and  unheard-of  in  the 
records  of  the  East.  The  troops  were  continued. 
The  gradual  relief,  whose  effect  was  to  be  so  dis' 
tant,  has  never  been  substantially  and  beneficially 
applied — and  the  country  is  ruined. 

Mr.  Hastings,  two  years  after,  when  it  was  too 
late,  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  removal  of 
the  intolerable  grievance  of  this  licentious  soldiery, 
which,  under  pretence  of  defending  it,  held  the 
country  under  military  execution.     A  new  treaty 
and  arrangement,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  took  place ;  and  this  new  treaty  was 
broken  in  tlie  old  manner,  in  every  essential  ar- 
ticle.   The  soldiery  were  again  sent,  and  again  set 
loose.     The  efiect  of  all  his  manoeuvres,  from 
which  it  seems  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  enter- 
tain hopes,  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  he  him- 
self informs  us,  ^'  the  event  has  proved  the  reverse 
**  of  his  hopes,  and  accumulation  of  distress,  de- 
*'  basement,  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  nabob,  and 
"  disappointment  and  disgrace   to  me. — Every 
**  measure  [which  he  had  himself  proposed]  has 
**  been  so  cmiducted  as  to  give  him  cause  of  dis- 
*'  pleasure ;  there  are  no  officers  established  bj 
^*  whom  his  affairs  could  be  regularly  conducted; 
*^  mean,  incapable,  and  indigent  men  have  been 
**  appointed.     A  number  of  the  districts  without 
''  authority,  and  without  the  means  of  personal 
''  protection ;  some  of  them  have  been  murdered  by 
''  the  zemindars,  and  those  zemindars,  instead  of 
*'  punishment,  have  been  permitted  to  retain  their 
''  zemindaries,  with   independent  authority;  all 
^*  the  other  zemindars  suffered  to  rise  up  in  re- 
''  bell  ion,  and  to  insult  the  authority  of  the  sircar, 
**  without  any  attempt  made  to  suppress  them; 
**  and  the  company's  debt,  instead  of  being  dis- 
^*  charged  by  Uie  assigpiments  and  extraordinary 
'*  sources  of  money  provided  for  that  purpose,  ii 
**  likely  to  exceed  even  the  amount  at  which  it 
*^  stood  at  the  time  in  which  the  arrangement  with 
''  his  excellency  was  concluded.**    The  house  will 
smile  at  the  resource  on  which  the  directors  take 
credit  as  such  a  certainty  in  their  curious  account 

This  is  Mr.  Hastings's  own  narrative  of  the  ef- 
fects of  his  own  setUement.  This  is  the  state  of 
the  country  which  we  have  been  told  is  in  perfect 
peace  and  order ;  and,  what  is  curious,  he  informs 
us,  that  every  part  of  this  was  foretold  to  Ami 
in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  happened,  at 
the  very  time  he  made  his  arrangement  of  men 
and  measures. 

The  invariable  course  of  the  company's  policy 
is  this :  either  they  set  up  some  prince  too  odious 
to  maintain  himself  without  the  necessity  of  their 
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assistance ;  or  they  soon  render  him  odious^  by 
making  him  the  instrument  of  their  government. 
In  that  case  troops  are  bountifully  sent  to  him  to 
maintain  his  autnority.  That  he  should  have  no 
want  of  assistance,  a  civil  gentleman,  called  a  re- 
sident, is  kept  at  his  court,  who,  under  pretence 
of  providing  duly  for  the  pay  of  these  troops,  gets 
assignments  on  die  revenue  into  his  hands.  Un- 
der his  provident  management,  debts  soon  accu- 
mulate ;  new  assignments  are  made  for  these 
debts  ;  until,  step  by  step,  the  whole  revenue,  and 
with  it  the  whole  power  of  the  country,  is  delivered 
into  his  hands.  The  military  do  not  behold  with- 
out a  virtuous  emulation  the  moderate  gains  of  the 
civil  department.  They  feel  that,  in  a  country 
driven  to  habitual  rebellion  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  military  is  necessary  ;  and  they  will  not 
permit  their  services  to  go  unrewarded.  Tracts 
of  country  are  delivered  over  to  their  discretion. 
Then  it  is  found  proper  to  convert  their  com- 
manding officers  into  farmers  of  revenue.  Thus 
between  the  well-paid,  civil,  and  well-rewarded 
military  establishment,  the  situation  of  the  natives 
may  be  easily  conjectured.  The  authority  of  the 
regular  and  lawful  government  is  every  where  and 
in  every  point  extinguished.  Disorders  and  vio- 
lences arise ;  they  are  repressed  by  other  disorders 
and  other  violences.  Wherever  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  farming  colonels  and  majors, 
move,  ruin  is  about  them,  rebellion  before  and  be- 
hind them.  The  people  in  crowds  fly  out  of  the 
country ;  and  the  frontier  is  guarded  by  lines  of 
troops,  not  to  exclude  an  enemy,  but  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  means,  in  the  course  of  not  more  than 
ibnr  or  Bwe  years,  this  once  opulent  and  flourish- 
ing country,  which,  by  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Bengal  consultations,  yielded  more  than  three 
crore  of  Sicca  rupees,  that  is,  above  three  millions 
sterling  annually,  is  reduced,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, in  a  matter  purposely  involved  in  the  ut- 
most perplexity,  to  less  than  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  exacted  by 
every  mode  of  rigour  that  can  be  devised.  To 
complete  the  business,  most  of  the  wretched  rem- 
nants of  this  revenue  are  mortgaged,  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  usurers  at  Benares  (for  there 
alone  are  to  be  (bund  some  lingering  remains  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  these  regions)  at  an  interest 
of  near  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  revenues  in  this  manner  failing,  they  seized 
upon  the  estates  of  every  person  of  eminence  in 
the  country,  and,  under  the  name  of  resumption, 
confiscated  their  property.  I  wish.  Sir,  to  be  un- 
derstood universally  and  literally,  when  I  assert, 
that  there  is  not  left  one  man  of  property  and  sub- 
stance for  his  rank,  in  the  whole  of  tnese  provinces, 
in  provinces  which  are  nearly  the  extent  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  taken  together.  Not  one  land- 
holder, not  one  banker,  not  one  merchant,  not  one 
even  of  those  who  usually  perish  last,  the  ultimum 
martens  in  a  ruined  state,  not  one  farmer  of  re- 
venue. 

One  country  for  a  while  remained,  which  stood 


as  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  waste  of  the 
company's  dominion.  My  right  honourable  friend, 
in  his  admirable  speech  on  moving  the  bill,  just 
touched  the  situation,  the  offences,  and  Uie  pun- 
ishment of  a  native  prince,  called  FizuUa  KMn. 
This  man,  by  policy  and  force,  had  protected  him- 
self from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  Rohilla 
chiefs.  He  was  secured  (if  that  were  any  security) 
by  a  treaty.  It  was  stated  to  you,  as  it  was  stated 
by  the  enemies  of  that  unfortunate  man — *^  that 
'^  the  whole  of  his  country  is  what  the  whole 
^'  country  of  the  Rohillas  was,  cultivated  like  a 
**  garden,  without  one  neglected  spot  in  it."^ 
Another  accuser  says,  ^^  Fyzoolah  Kahn,  though 
**  a  bad  soldier,  [that  is  the  true  source  of  his  mis- 
**  fortune,]  has  approved  himself  a  good  aumil ; 
''  having,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
''  years,  at  least  doubled  the  population  and  reve- 
"  nue  of  his  country." — In  another  part  of  the 
correspondence  he  is  charged  with  making  his 
country  an  asylum  for  (he  oppressed  peasants, 
who  fly  from  the  territories  of  Oude.  The  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  arising  from  this  single 
crime,  (which  Mr.  Hastings  considers  as  tanta- 
mount to  treason,)  is  stated  at  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Dr.  Swift  somewhere  says,  that  he  who  could 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  hu- 
man race  than  all  the  politicians  that  ever  ex- 
isted. This  prince,  who  would  have  been  deified 
by  antiquity,  who  would  have  been  ranked  with  Osi- 
ris and  Bacchus,  and  Ceres,  and  the  divinities  most 
propitious  to  men,  was,  for  those  very  merits,  by 
name  attacked  by  the  company's  government,  as 
a  cheat,  a  robber,  a  traitor.  In  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  was  accused  as  a  rebel,  he  was  or- 
dered at  once  to  furnish  5,000  horse.  On  delay, 
or  (according  to  the  technical  phrase,  when  any 
remonstrance  is  made  to  them)  *'  on  evasion,**  he 
was  declared  a  violator  of  treaties,  and  every  thing 
he  had  was  to  be  taken  from  him. — Not  one  word, 
however,  of  horse  in  this  treaty. 

The  territory  of  this  Fizulla  Khan,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  less  than  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  an  inland 
country,  full  seven  hundred  miles  from  any  sea«» 
port,  and  not  distinguished  for  any  one  consider- 
able branch  of  manufacture  whatsoever.  From 
this  territory  several  very  considerable  sums  had 
at  several  times  been  paid  to  the  British  resident. 
The  demand  of  cavalry,  without  a  shadow  or  de- 
cent pretext  of  right,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  a  year  more,  at  the  lowest  computation  ; 
and  it  is  stated,  by  the  last  person  sent  to  negociate, 
as  a  demand  of  little  use,  if  it  could  be  complied 
with ;  but  that  the  compliance  was  impossible,  as 
it  amounted  to  more  than  his  territories  could  sup- 
ply, if  there  had  been  no  other  demand  upon  him 
— three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  an 
inland  country  not  so  large  as  Norfolk ! 

The  thing  most  extraordinary  was  to  hear  the 
culprit  defend  himself  from  the  imputation  of  his 
virtues,  as  if  they  had  been  the  blackest  offences. 
He  extenuated  the  superiour  cultivation  of  his 
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country.  He  denied  its  population.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  he  had  often  sent  back  the 
poor  peasant  tliat  sought  shelter  wiUi  him. — I  can 
make  no  observation  on  this. 

After  a  variety  of  extortions  and  vexations,  too 
fatiguing  to  you,  too  disgusting  to  me,  to  go 
through  with,  they  found  *'  that  they  ought  to 
**  be  in  a  better  state  to  warrant  forcible  means  ;** 
they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  a  gross 
sum  of  150,000  pounds  for  their  present  demand. 
They  offered  him  indeed  an  indemnity  from  their 
exactions  in  future  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  more.  But  he  refused  to  buy  their  secu- 
rities ;  pleading  (probably  with  truth)  his  poverty ; 
but  if  tne  plea  were  not  founded,  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely;  not  choosing  to  deal  any  more  in 
that  dangerous  commodity  of  the  company's  faith ; 
and  thinking  it  better  to  oppose  distress  and  un- 
armed obstinacy  to  uncoloured  exaction,  than  to 
subject  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  cheat,  if  he 
should  make  a  treaty  in  the  least  beneficial  to 
himself. 

Thus  they  executed  an  exemplary  punishment 
on  Fizulla  Khan  for  the  culture  of  his  country. 
But,  conscious  that  the  prevention  of  evils  is  the 
great  object  of  all  good  regulation,  they  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  encreasing  that  criminal  culti- 
vation in  future,  by  exhausting  his  coffers ;  and, 
that  the  population  of  his  country  should  no  more 
be  a  standing  reproach  and  libel  on  the  company's 
government,  they  bound  him,  by  a  positive  engage- 
ment, not  to  afford  any  shelter  whatsoever  to  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  who  should  seek  refuge  in 
his  territories  from  the  exactions  of  the  British  re- 
sidents in  Oude.  When  they  had  done  all  this 
effectually,  they  gave  him  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
quittance from  all  charges  of  rebellion,  or  of  any 
intention  to  rebel,  or  of  his  having  originally  had 
any  interest  in,  or  any  means  of,  rebellion. 

These  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the  com- 
pany's standing  resources.  When  money  has  been 
thought  to  be  heaped  up  any  where,  its  owners 
are  universally  accused  of  rebellion,  until  they  are 
acquitted  of  their  money  and  their  treasons  at 
once.  The  money  once  taken,  all  accusation,  trial, 
and  punishment  ends.  It  is  so  settled  a  resource, 
that  I  rather  wonder  how  it  comes  to  be  omitted 
in  the  directors'  account :  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  their  next  edition. 

The  company  stretched  this  resource  to  the  full 
extent,  when  they  accused  two  old  women,  in  the 
remotest  comer  of  India,  (who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible view  or  motive  to  raise  disturbances,)  of  being 
engaged  in  rebellion,  with  an  intent  to  drive  out 
the  English  nation,  in  whose  protection,  purchased 
by  money  and  secured  by  treaty,  restea  the  sole 
hope  of  their  existence.  But  the  company  wanted 
money,  and  the  old  women  must  be  guilty  of  a 
plot.  They  were  accused  of  rebellion,  and  they 
were  convicted  of  wealth.  Twice  had  great  sums 
been  extorted  from  them,  and  as  often  had  the 
British  faith  guaranteed  the  remainder.  A  body 
of  British  troops,  with  one  of  the  military  farmers 
general  at  their  head,  was  sent  to  seize  upon  the 


castle  in  which  these  helpless  women  resided.  Their 
chief  eunuchs,  who  were  their  agents,  their  guar- 
dians, protectors,  persons  of  high  rank  according 
to  the  Eastern  manners,  and  of  great  trust,  were 
thrown  into  dungeons,  to  make  tliem  discover 
their  hidden  treasures  ;  and  there  they  lie  at  pre- 
sent. The  lands  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  women  were  seized  and  confiscated.  Their 
jewels  and  effects  were  taken,  and  set  up  to  a  pre- 
tended auction  in  an  obscure  place,  and  bought  at 
such  a  price  as  the  gentlemen  thought  proper  to 
give.  No  account  has  ever  been  transmitted  of 
Uie  articles  or  produce  of  this  sale.  What  money 
was  obtained  is  unknown,  or  what  terms  were 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  these  despoiled 
and  forlorn  creatures  ;  for  by  some  particulars  it 
appears  as  if  an  engagement  of  the  kind  was 
made. 

Let  me  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that  though 
the  act  of  1773  requires  that  an  account  of  all  pro- 
ceedings should  be  diligently  transmitted,  that  this, 
like  all  the  other  injunctions  of  the  law,  is  totally 
despised  ;  and  that  half  at  least  of  the  most  impor- 
tant papers  are  intentionally  withheld. 

I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  advert  particularly,  in  this 
transaction,  to  the  quality  and  the  numbers  of  the 
persons  spoiled,  and  the  instrument  by  whom  that 
spoil  was  made.     These  ancient  matrons  called  the 
Begums,  or  Princesses,  were  of  the  first  birth  and 
quality  in  India,  the  one  mother,  the  other  wife,  of 
the  late  nabob  of  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  prince 
possessed  of  extensive  and  nourishing  dominions, 
and  the  second  man  in  the  Mogul  empire.    This 
prince  (suspicious,  and  not  unjustly  suspicious,  of 
his  son  and  successor)  at  his  death  committed  his 
treasures  and  his  family  to  the  British  faith.   That 
family  and  household  consisted  of  two  thoustad 
women  ;  to  which  were  added  two  other  seraglios 
of  near  kindred,  and  said  to  be  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  (as  I  am  well  informed)  of  about  four- 
score of  the  nabob's  children,  with  all  the  eunuchs, 
the  ancient  servants,  and  a  multitude  of  the  de- 
pendents of  his  splendid  court.    These  were  all  to 
be  provided,  for  present  maintenance  and  future 
establishment,  from  the  lands  assigned  as  dower, 
and  from  the  treasures  which  he  left  to  these  mt- 
trons,  in  trust  for  the  whole  family. 

So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  spoil.  Thetiu^- 
ment  chosen  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  despoil  the  relict 
of  Sujah  Dowlali  was  her  own  son,  the  reigning 
nabob  of  Oude.  It  was  the  pious  hand  of  a  son 
that  was  selected  to  tear  from  his  mother  and 
grandmother  the  provision  of  their  age,  the  main- 
tenance of  his  brethren,  and  of  all  the  ancient 
household  of  his  father.  [Here  a  laugh  from  some 
young  members.] — ^The  laugh  is  seasonable,  and 
the  occasion  decent  and  proper. 

By  the  last  advices  something  of  the  sum  ex- 
torted remained  unpaid.  The  women  in  despair 
refuse  to  deliver  more,  unless  their  lands  are  re- 
stored, and  their  ministers  released  from  prison : 
but  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council  steady  to  their 
point,  and  consistent  to  the  last  in  their  conduct, 
write  to  the  resident  to  stimulate  the  son  to  accom- 
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tlish  the  filial  acts  he  had  brought  so  near  to  their 
lerfection.  "  We  desire,"  say  they  in  their  letter 
0  tlie  resident,  (written  so  late  as  March  last,) 
'  that  you  will  inform  us  if  any,  and  what  means, 
'  have  been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance  due 

*  from  the  Begum  [Princess]  at  Fizabad ;  and 

*  that,  if  necessary,  you  recommend  it  to  the  vi- 
'  zier  to  enforce  the  most  effectual  means  for 

*  that  purpose." 

What  their  efiectual  means  of  enforcing  de- 
oands  on  women  of  high  rank  and  condition  are, 
shall  shew  you,  Sir,  in  a  few  minutes ;  when  I 
epresent  to  you  anotlier  of  these  plots  and  rebel- 
ions,  which  always,  in  India,  though  so  rarely 
iny  where  else,  are  the  offspring  of  an  easy  condi- 
ion,  and  hoarded  riches. 

Benares  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Indian  reli- 
gion. It  is  regardea  as  holy  by  a  particular  and 
listinguished  sanctity ;  and  the  Gentoos  in  general 
hink  themselves  as  much  obliged  to  visit  it  once 
n  their  lives,  as  the  Mahometans  to  perform  their 
>ilg^mage  to  Mecca.  By  this  means  that  city 
^w  great  in  commerce  and  opulence:  and  so 
ifiectually  was  it  secured  by  the  pious  veneration 
)f  that  people,  that  in  all  wars  and  in  all  violences 
)f  power,  there  was  so  sure  an  asylum,  both  for 
X)verty  and  wealth,  (as  it  were  under  a  divine 
)rotection,)  that  the  wisest  laws  and  best  assured 
ree  constitution  could  not  better  provide  for  the 
Blief  of  tlie  one,  or  the  safety  of  tne  other ;  and 
his  tranquillity  influenced  to  the  greatest  degree 
he  prosperity  of  all  the  country,  and  the  territory 
)f  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  interest  of  money 
here  was  not  more  than  half  the  usual  rate  in 
Fhich  it  stood  in  all  other  places.  The  reports 
lave  fully  informed  you  of  the  means  and  of  the 
arms  in  which  this  city  and  the  territory  called 
jazipour,  of  which  it  was  the  head,  came  under 
he  sovereignty  of  the  East-India  company. 

If  ever  there  was  a  subordinate  dominion  plea- 
antly  circumstanced  to  the  superiour  power,  it 
vas  diis  ;  a  large  rent  or  tribute,  to  the  amount  of 
wo  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
vas  paid  in  montlily  instalments  with  the  punc- 
uality  of  a  dividend  at  the  bank.  If  ever  there 
vas  a  prince  who  could  not  have  an  interest  in 
listurbances,  it  was  its  sovereign,  the  rajah  Cheit 
)ing.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  his 
eligion,  and  a  willing  revenue  was  paid  by  the  de- 
vout people  who  resorted  to  him  nrom  all  parts. 
flis  sovereignty  and  his  independence,  except  his 
Hbute,  were  secured  by  every  tie.  His  territory 
vas  not  much  less  than  half  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
ilaved  in  all  parts  a  degree  of  cultivation,  ease, 
ma  plenty,  under  his  frugal  and  paternal  manage- 
nent,  which  left  him  nothing  to  desire,  either  for 
ionour  or  satisfaction. 

This  was  the  light  in  which  this  country  ap- 
)eared  to  almost  every  eye.  But  Mr.  Hastings  be- 
leld  it  askance.  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us  that  it  was 
reported  of  this  Cheit  Sing,  that  his  father  left  him 
\  million  sterling,  and  that  he  made  annual  acces- 
lions  to  the  hoard.  Nothing  could  be  so  obnoxious 
to  indigent  power.    So  much  wealth  could  not  be 


innocent.  The  house  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
unfounded  and  unjust  requisitions  which  were 
made  upon  this  prince.  The  question  has  been 
most  ably  and  conclusively  cleared  up  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  select  committee,  and  in  an  answer 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  an  extraordinary  publi- 
cation against  them  by  their  servant,  Mr.  Hastings. 
But  I  mean  to  pass  by  these  exactions,  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  just  and  regular ;  and  having  ad- 
mitted them,  I  take  what  I  shall  now  trouble  you 
with,  only  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
company's  government,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  maxims  on  which  it  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hastings,  from  whom  I  take  tlie  doctrine, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Cheit  Sing  was  no  sove- 
reign prince;  but  a  mere  zemindar  or  common 
subject,  holding  land  by  rent.  If  this  be  granted 
to  him,  it  is  next  to  be  seen  under  what  terms  he 
is  of  opinion  such  a  landholder,  that  is  a  British 
subject,  holds  his  life  and  property  under  the  com- 
pany's government.  It  is  proper  to  understand 
well  the  doctrines  of  the  person  whose  administra- 
tion has  lately  received  such  distinguished  approba- 
tion from  the  company.  His  doctrine  is — ''  that 
**  the  company,  or  the  person  delegated  hy  it, hoUh 
''  an  absolute  authority  over  such  zemindars ; — 
''  that  he  [such  a  subject]  owes  an  implicit  and  un- 
"  reserved  obedience  to  its  authority,  at  the  for- 
"  feiture  even  of  his  life  and  property,  at  the  dis- 
"  CRETiON  of  those  who  held  or  fully  represented 
**  the  sovereign  authority  ; — and  that  these  rights 
"  Me  fully  delegated  to  him  Mr.  Hastings." 

Such  is  a  British  governour*s  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  great  zemindar  holding  under  a  British 
authority ;  and  tliis  kind  of  authority  he  supposes 
fully  delegated  to  him  ;  though  no  such  delegation 
appears  in  any  commission,  instruction,  or  act  of 
parliament.  At  his  discretion  he  may  demand,  of 
the  substance  of  any  zemindar  over  and  above  his 
rent  or  tribute,  even  what  he  pleases,  with  a  sove- 
reign authority  ;  and  if  he  does  not  yield  an  im- 
plicit unreserved  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  he 
forfeits  his  lands,  his  life,  and  his  property,  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  discretion.  But  extravagant,  and  even 
frantick,  as  these  positions  appear,  they  are  less  so 
than  what  I  shall  now  read  to  you ;  for  he  asserts, 
tliat  if  any  one  should  urge  an  exemption  from 
more  than  a  stated  payment,  or  should  consider 
the  deeds,  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
board,  as  bearing  the  quality  and  force  of  a  treaty 
**  between  equal  states,"  he  says,  "  that  such  an 
'*  opinion  is  itself  criminal  to  the  state  of  which  he 
'Ms  a  subject ;  and  that  he  was  himself  amenable 
**  to  its  justice,  if  he  gave  countenance  to  such  a 
"  belief"  Here  is  a  new  species  of  crime  invented, 
that  of  countenancing  a  belief — but  a  belief  of 
what  ?  A  belief  of  that  which  the  court  of  directors, 
Hastings's  masters,  and  a  committee  of  this  house, 
have  decided  as  this  prince's  indisputable  right. 

But  supposing  the  rajah  of  Benares  to  be  a  mere 
subject,  and  that  subject  a  criminal  of  the  highest 
form ;  let  us  see  what  course  was  taken  by  an  up- 
right English  magistrate.  Did  he  cite  this  culprit 
before  bis  tribunal  ?  Did  he  make  a  charge  ?  Did 
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he  produce  witnesses  ?  These  are  not  forms ;  they 
are  forms  of  substantial  and  eternal  justice.  No, 
not  a  word  of  all  this ;  Mr.  Hastings  concludes  him, 
in  his  awn  mindy  to  be  guilty ;  he  makes  this  con- 
clusion on  reports,  on  hearsays,  on  appearances, 
on  rumours,  on  conjectures,  on  presumptions;  and 
even  these  never  once  hinted  to  the  party,  nor 
publickly  to  any  human  being  till  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  done. 

But  the  govemour  tells  you  his  motive  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding,  so  contrary  to  every 
mode  of  justice  towards  either  a  prince  or  a  subject, 
fairly  and  without  disguise ;  and  he  puts  into  your 
hands  the  key  of  his  whole  conduct :— ''  I  will  sup- 
*'  pose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  acted  with  un- 
'*  warrantable  rigour  towards  Cheit  Sing,  and  even 
with  injustice.>-Let  my  motive  be  consulted. 
I  left  Calcutta,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  ex- 
traordinary means  were  necessary,  and  those 
**  exerted  wiUi  a  steady  hand,  to  preserve  the  com- 
pany's interests  from  sinking  under  the  accumu- 
lated  weight  which  oppressed  them.  I  saw  a 
**  political  necessity  for  curbing  the  overgrown 
**  power  of  a  great  member  of  their  dominion,  and 
**  /or  making  it  cofitribute  to  the  relief  of  their 
**  pressing  exigences.**  This  is  plain  speaking ; 
after  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rajah's  wealth 
and  his  offence,  the  necessities  of  the  judge,  and 
the  opulence  of  the  delinquent,  are  never  separated 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hastings'sapology .  **  The 
**  justice  2Lnd  policy  of  exacting  a  large  pecuniary 
**  mulct.**  The  resolution  *'  to  draw  from  his  guilt 
**  the  means  of  relief  to  the  company*  s  distresses.** 
His  determination  ''  to  make  him  pay  largely  for 
'*  his  pardon,  or  to  execute  a  severe  vengeance  for 
past  delinquency."  That  *'  as  his  wealth  was 
great,  and  the  company*s  exigences  pressing, 
*'  he  thought  it  a  measure  of  justice  and  policy  to 
**  exact  from  him  a  large  pecuniary  mulct  for 
"  their  rcfi<?/."— "  The  sum"  (says  Mr.  Wheler, 
bearino^  evidence,  at  his  desire,  to  his  intentions) 
**  to  which  the  govemour  declared  his  resolution  to 
''  extend  his  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty  lacks,  that  is, 
f*  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
**  that  if  he  refused,  he  was  to  be  removed  from  his 
**  zemindary  entirely ;  or  by  taking  possession  of 
**  his  forts,  to  obtain,  out  of  the  treasure  deposit- 
*^  ed  in  them,  the  above  sum  for  the  company." 

Crimes  so  convenient,  crimes  so  politick,  crimes 
so  necessary,  crimes  so  alleviating  of  distress,  can 
never  be  wanting  to  those  who  use  no  process,  and 
who  produce  no  proofs. 

But  there  is  another  serious  part  (what  is  not 
so  ?)  in  this  affair.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  power, 
for  which  Mr.  Hastings  contends,  a  power  which 
no  sovereign  ever  did  or  ever  can  vest  in  any  of 
his  subjects,  namely,  his  own  sovereign  authority, 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  any  man 
or  body  of  men  whatsoever ;  it  certainly  was  never 
given  to  Mr.  Hastings.  The  powers  given  by  the 
act  of  1773  were  formal  and  official :  they  were 
g^ven  not  to  the  govemour  general,  but  to  the 
major  vote  of  the  board,  as  a  board,  on  discussion 
amongst  themselyes,  in  their  publick  character  and 


capacity  ;  and  their  acts  in  that  character  and  ca- 
pacity were  to  be  ascertained  by  records  and 
minutes  of  council.  The  despotick  acts  exercised 
by  Mr.  Hastings  were  done  merely  in  his  private 
character ;  and,  if  they  had  been  moderate  and 
just,  would    still  be  the   acts  of  an    usurped 
authority,  and  without  any  one  of  the  legal  modes 
of  proceeding  which  could  give  him  competence 
for  the  most  trivial  exertion  of  power.     There  was 
no  proposition  ordeliberation  whatsoever  in  council, 
no  minute  on  record,  by  circulation  or  otherwise, 
to  authorize  his  proceeaings.     No  delegation  of 
power  to  impose  a  fine,  or  to  take  any  step  to  de- 
prive the  rajah  of  Benares  of  his  government,  his 
property,  or  his  liberty.    The  minutes  of  consul- 
tation assign  to  his  journey  a  totally  different  ob- 
ject, duty,  and  destination.     Mr.  Wheler,  at  his 
desire,  tells  us  long  after,  that  he  had  a  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  him  on  various  subjects,  of 
which  this  was  the  principal,  in  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings notified  to  him  his  secret  intentions ;  ''  and 
''  that  he  bespoke  his  support  of  the  measures 
''  which  he  intended  to  pursue  towards  him  (the 
''  rajah)."   This  confidential  discourse,  and  ht- 
speaking  of  support,  could  give  him  no  power,  in 
opposition  to  an  express  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  orders  of  the  coort  of 
directors. 

In  what  manner  the  powers  thus  usurped  were 
employed,  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  All  the 
house  knows,  that  the  design  on  the  rajah  proved 
as  unfmitful  as  it  was  violent.  The  unhappy 
prince  was  expelled,  and  his  more  unhappy  coun- 
try was  enslaved  and  mined  ;  but  not  a  ranee  wis 
acquired.  Instead  of  a  treasure  to  recmit  tne  com- 
pany's finances,  wasted  by  their  wanton  wars  and 
corrupt  jobs,  tliey  were  plunged  into  a  new  wtr 
which  shook  their  power  in  India  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  and,  to  use  the  govemour*s  own  happy 
simile,  might  have  dissolved  it  like  a  magick  struc- 
ture, if  the  talisman  had  been  broken. 

But  the  success  is  no  part  of  my  consideratkm, 
who  should  think  just  the  same  of  this  business,  if 
the  spoil  of  one  rajah  had  been  fully  acquired,  and 
faithnilly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  twenty 
other  rajahs.     Not  only  the  arrest  of  the  rajah  in 
his  palace  was  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable,  and 
calculated  to  stir  up  any  manly  blood  which  re- 
mained in  his  subjects ;  but  the  despotick  style,  and 
the  extreme  insolence  of  language  and  demeanour, 
used  to  a  person  of  great  condition  among  the 
politest  people  in  the   world,   was  intolerable. 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as  contumely. 
Quicquid  superhia  in  contumeliis  was  charged  by 
a  great  man  of  antiquity,  as  a  principal  head  of 
ofience  against  the  govemour  general  of  that  day. 
The  unhappy  people  were  still  more  insulted.    A 
relation,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family,  a  notorious 
robber  and  villain,  called  Ussaun  Sing,  kept  as  a 
hawk  in  a  mew,  to  fly  upon  this  nation,  was  set 
up  to  govern  there,  instead  of  a  prince  honoured 
.and  beloved.     But  when  the  business  of  insok 
was  accomplished,  the  revenue  was  too  serious  a 
concern  to  be  entrusted  to  such  hands.    Anodier 
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was  set  up  in  his  place,  as  guardian  to  an  in- 
fant. 

But  here,  Sir,  mark  the  effect  of  all  these  ex- 
iraordinary  means,  of  all  this  policy  and  justice. 
The  revenues,  which  had  been  hitherto  paid  with 
such  astonishing  punctuality,  fell  into  arrear.  The 
new  prince  guardian  was  deposed  without  cere- 
mony ;  and,  with  as  little,  cast  into  prison.  The 
government  of  that  once  happy  country  has  been 
in  the  utmost  confusion  ever  since  such  good 
order  was  taken  about  it.  But,  to  complete  the 
contumely  offered  to  this  undone  people,  and  to 
make  them  feel  their  servitude  in  all  its  degrada- 
tion, and  all  its  bitterness,  the  government  of  their 
sacred  city,  the  government  of  that  Benares  which 
had  been  so  respected  by  Persian  and  Tartar  con- 
querors, though  of  the  Mussulman  persuasion,  that 
even  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride,  power,  and 
bigotry,  no  magistrate  of  that  sect  entered  the 
place,  was  now  delivered  over  by  English  hands 
to  a  Mahometan ;  and  an  Ali  Ibraim  Kh4n  was 
introduced,  under  the  company's  authority,  with 
power  of  life  and  death,  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Gentoo  religion. 

Af\er  this,  the  taking  off  a  slight  payment, 
cheerfully  made  by  pilgrims  to  a  chief  of  their 
own  rites,  was  represented  as  a  mighty  benefit.  It 
remains  only  to  shew,  through  the  conduct  in  this 
business,  the  spirit  of  the  company's  government, 
and  the  respect  they  pay  towards  other  prejudices, 
not  less  regarded  in  the  East  than  those  of  religion ; 
I  mean  the  reverence  paid  to  the  female  sex  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  women  of  high  rank 
and  condition.  During  the  general  confusion  of 
the  country  of  Gazypore,  Panna,  the  mother  of 
Cheit  Sing,  was  lodged  with  her  train  in  a  castle 
called  Bidge  Gur,  in  which  were  likewise  deposited 
a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  her  son,  or 
more  probably  her  own.  To  whomsoever  they 
belonged  was  indifferent;  for  though  no  charge 
of  rebellion  was  made  on  this  woman,  (which  was 
rather  singular,  as  it  would  have  cost  nothing,) 
they  were  resolved  to  secure  her  with  her  fortune. 
The  castle  was  besieged  by  Major  Popham. 

There  was  no  great  reason  to  apprehend  that 
soldiers  ill  paid,  that  soldiers  who  thought  they 
had  been  defrauded  of  their  plunder  on  former 
services  of  the  same  kind,  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  spoil  they  were  ex- 
pressly come  for;  but  the  gallantry  and  generosity 
of  the  profession  was  justly  suspected,  as  being 
likely  to  set  bounds  to  militaiy  rapaciousness. 
The  company's  first  civil  magistrate  discovered  the 
greatest  uneasiness  lest  the  women  should  have 
any  thing  preserved  to  them.  Terms,  tending  to 
put  some  restraint  on  military  violence,  were 
granted.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Popham,  re- 
ferring to  some  letter  written  before  to  the  same 
efiect,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen ; 
but  it  shews  his  anxiety  on  this  subject.  Hear 
himself: — **  I  think  every  demand  she  has  made 

OD  you,  except  that  of  safety  and  respect  to  her 

person,  is  unreasonable.  If  the  reports  brought 
'^  to  me  are  true,  your  rejecting  her  offers,  or  any 
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''  negociatiariy  would  soon  obtain  you  the  fort  upon 
*'  your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  she  will  attempt 
"  to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  considerable  part 
"  of  their  booty  j  by  being  suffered  to  retire  with- 
*'  out  examination.  But  this  is  your  concern,  not 
"  mine.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  your  officers 
"  and  soldiers  lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to 
^*  which  they  are  so  well  entitled ;  but  you  must 
"  be  the  best  judge  of  the  promised  indulgence 
"  to  the  ranny :  what  you  have  engaged  for  I  will 
"  certainly  ratify  ;  but  as  to  suffering  the  ranny 
**  to  hold  the  purgunna  of  Hurlich,  or  any  other 
**  zemindary,  without  being  subject  to  the  autho- 
*^  rity  of  the  zemindar,  or  any  lands  whatsoever, 
*'  or  indeed  making  any  condition  with  her  for  a 
"  provision^  I  will  never  consent  " 

Here  your  governour  stimulates  a  rapacious  and 
licentious  soldiery  to  the  personal  search  of  women, 
lest  these  unhappy  creatures  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  their  sex  to  secure  any  supply 
for  their  necessities ;  and  he  positively  orders  tliat 
no  stipulation  should  be  made  for  any  provision  for 
them.  The  widow  and  mother  of  a  prince,  well 
informed  of  her  miserable  situation,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  a  woman  of  this  rank  became  a  suppliant  to 
the  (lomestick  servant  of  Mr.  Hastings  (they  are 
his  own  words  that  I  read  );  ^^  imploring  his  inter- 
"  cession,  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  hard- 
^'  ships  and  dangers  of  her  present  situation;  and 
''  offering  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  the  treasure 
^^  and  valuable  effects  contained  in  it,  provided  she 
"  can  be  assured  of  safety  and  protection  to  her 
'^  person  and  honour,  and  to  that  of  her  family  and 
'^  attendants."  He  is  so  good  as  to  consent  to  this, 
"  provided  she  surrenders  every  thing  'of  value, 
''  with  the  reserve  only  of  such  articles  as  you  shall 
'*  think  necessary  to  her  condition,  or  as  you  your- 
"  self  shall  be  disposed  to  indulge  her  with. — But 
'^  should  she  refuse  to  execute  the  promise  she  has 
"  made,  or  delay  it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty- 
'^  four  hours,  it  is  my  positive  injunction,  that  you 
^'  immediately  put  a  stop  to  any  further  inter- 
'^  course  or  negociation  with  her,  and  on  no  pre- 
**  text  renew  it.  If  she  disappoints  or  trifles  with 
**  me,  after  I  have  subjected  my  duan  to  the  dis- 
**  grace  of  returning  ineffectually,  and  of  course 
*'  myself  to  discredit,  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  wanton 
"  affront  and  indignity  which  I  can  never  forgive; 
*'  nor  will  I  grant  her  any  conditions  whatever, 
^*  but  leave  her  exposed  to  those  dangers  which 
'^  she  has  chosen  to  risk,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
"  clemency  and  generosity  of  our  government.  I 
'^  think  she  cannot  be  ignorant  of  these  conse- 
**  quences,  and  will  not  venture  to  incur  them ; 
^*  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  place  a  dependence  on 
'^  her  offers,  and  have  consented  to  send  my  duan 
"  to  her."  The  dreadful  secret,  hinted  at  by  the 
merciful  governour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter, 
is  well  understood  in  India ;  where  those  who  suffer 
corporeal  indignities  generally  expiate  the  offences 
of  others  with  their  own  blood.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  the  temper  of  the  military  did, 
some  way  or  other,  operate.  They  came  to  terms 
which  have  never  been  transmitted.     It  appears 
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that  a  fifteenth  per  cent,  of  the  plunder  was  reserved 
to  the  captives,  of  which  the  unhappy  mother  of 
the  prince  of  Benares  was  to  have  a  share.  This 
ancient  matron,  bom  to  better  things  [a  laugh 
from  certain  young  gentlemen] — I  see  no  cause  for 
this  mirth.  A  good  author  of  antiquity  reckons 
among  the  calamities  of  his  time,  NobilisHmarum 
foBminarum  exilia  et  fugcLS,  I  say,  Sir,  this  ancient 
lady  was  compelled  to  quit  her  house  with  three 
hundred  helpless  women,  and  a  multitude  of  chil- 
dren in  her  train ;  but  the  lower  sort  in  the  camp 
it  seems  could  not  be  restrained.  They  did  not 
forget  the  good  lessons  of  the  govemour  general. 
They  were  unwilling  **  to  be  defrauded  of  a  con- 
*'  siderable  part  of  their  booty  by  suffering  them 
''  to  pass  without  examination." — ^They  examined 
Uiem,  Sir,  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  sacred  pro- 
tection of  that  awful  character,  Mr.  Hastings's 
maitre  d'hotel,  could  not  secure  them  from  insult, 
and  plunder.  Here  is  Popham's  narrative  of  the 
affair : — "  The  ranny  came  out  of  the  fort,  with  her 
'^  family  and  dependants,  the  10th  at  night,  owing 
''  to  which  such  attention  was  not  paid  to  her  as 
^'  I  wished ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  inform 
"  you,  that  the  licentiousness  of  our  followers 
**  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  controul ;  foTy  not- 
"  withstanding  all  I  could  do,  her  people  were 
**  plundered  on  the  road  of  most  of  the  things 
"  which  they  brought  out  of  the  fort,  by  which 
**  means  one  of  the  articles  of  surrender  has 
''  been  much  infringed.  The  distress  I  have  felt 
'*  upon  this  occasion  cannot  be  expressed,  and  can 
''  only  be  allayed  by  a  firm  performance  of  the 
''  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  I  shall  make 
''  it  my  business  to  enforce. 

''  The  suspicions  which  the  officers  had  of 
'^  treachery,  and  the  delay  made  to  our  getting 
''  possession,  had  enraged  them,  as  well  as  the 
*^  troops,  so  much,  that  the  treaty  was  at  first  re- 
''  garded  as  void,  but  this  determination  was  soon 
**  succeeded  by  pity  and  compassion  for  the  un- 
**  fortunate  besieged." — After  this  comes,  in  his 
due  order,  Mr.  Hastings ;  who  is  full  of  sorrow  and 
indignation,  &c.  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  best  and 
most  authentick  precedents  established  upOn  such 
occasions. 

The  women  being  thus  disposed  of,  that  is,  com- 
pletely despoiled,  and  pathetically  lamented,  Mr. 
Hastings  at  length  recollected  the  great  object 
of  his  enterprise,  which,  during  his  zeal  lest  the 
officers  and  soldiers  should  lose  any  part  of  tbeir 
reward,  he  seems  to  have  forgot ;  that  is  to  say, 
^'  to  draw  ftt)m  the  rajah's  guilt  the  means  of  re- 
'^  lief  to  the  company's  distresses."  This  was  to 
be  the  strong  hold  of  his  defence.  This  compas- 
sion to  the  company,  he  knew  by  experience, 
would  sanctify  a  great  deal  of  rigour  towards  the 
natives.  But  the  military  had  distresses  of  their 
own,  which  they  considered  first.  •  Neither  Mr. 
Hastings's  authority,  nor  his  supplications,  could 

Erevail  on  them  to  assign  a  shilling  to  the  claim 
e  made  on  the  part  of  the  company.  They  di- 
vided the  booty  amongst  themselves.  Driven  from 
his  claim,  he  was  reduced  to  petition  for  the  spoil 


as  a  loan.  But  the  soldiers  were  too  wise  to  ven- 
ture as  a  loan,  what  the  borrower  claimed  as  a 
right.  In  defiance  of  all  authority,  they  shared 
among  themselves  about  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterhng,  besides  what  had  been  taken  from 
the  women. 

In  all  this  Uiere  is  nothing  wonderful.  We  may 
rest  assured,  that  when  the  maxims  of  any  govern- 
ment establish  among  its  resources  extraordinary 
means,  and  those  exerted  with  a  strong  hand, 
that  strong  hand  will  provide  those  extraordinary 
means  for  itself  Whether  the  soldiers  had  reason 
or  not  (perhaps  much  might  be  said  for  them)  cer- 
tain it  is,  tne  military  discipline  of  India  i^'as 
ruined  firom  that  moment ;  and  the  same  rage  for 
plunder,  the  same  contempt  of  subordination, 
which  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  extraordinary  means 
firom  your  strong  hand  at  Benares,  have  very 
lately  lost  you  an  army  in  Mysore.  Tliis  is  visible 
enough  firom  the  accounts  in  the  last  Gazette. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  country  and  city 
of  Benares,  now  brought  into  the  same  order, 
will  very  soon  exhibit,  if  it  does  not  already  display, 
the  same  appearances  with  those  countries  and 
cities  which  are  under  better  subjection.  A  great 
master,  Mr.  Hastings,  has  himself  been  at  the  pains 
of  drawing  a  picture  of  one  of  these  countries,  I 
mean  the  province  and  city  of  Famickabad.  There 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  knowledge  of  the  &cts ; 
and  his  authority  (on  this  point  at  least)  is  above 
all  exception,  as  well  for  tne  state  of  the  country 
as  for  the  cause.  In  his  minute  of  consultation, 
Mr.  Hastings  describes  forcibly  the  consequences 
which  arise  from  the  degradation  into  which  we 
have  sunk  the  native  government.  '*  The  total 
'^  want  (says  he)  of  all  order,  regularity,  or  autho- 
"  rity,  in  his  (the  nabob  of  Farruckabad's)  govern- 
^^  ment,  and  to  which,  among  other  obvious  causes, 
"  it  may  no  doubt  be  owing  that  the  country  of 
''  Farruckabad  is  become  almost  an  entire  waste, 
'*  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants;  that  tlie 
**  capital,  which,  but  a  very  short  time  i^,  was 
**  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
*  *  opulent  commercial  cities  in  Hindostan ,  at  present 
**  exhibits  nothing  but  scenes  of  the  most  wretch- 
''  ed  poverty,  desolation,  and  misery ;  and  that 
''  the  nabob  himself,  tliough  in  the  possession  of  a 
'*  tract  of  country  which,  with  only  common  care, 
''  is  notoriously  capable  of  yielding  an  annual  re- 
''  venue  of  between  thirty  and  forty  lacks,  (three 
''  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,)  with  ffoim- 
''  litary  establishment  to  maintain,  scarcely  com- 
''  mands  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence** 

This  is  a  true  and  unexaggerated  picture,  not 
only  of  Farruckabad,  but  of  at  least  tnree  fourths 
of  the  country  which  we  possess,  or  rather  lay 
waste,  in  India.  Now,  Sir,  the  house  will  be  de- 
sirous to  know  for  what  purpose  this  picture  was 
drawn.  It  was  for  a  purpose,  I  will  not  say  laud- 
able, but  necessary,  that  of  taking  tlie  unfortu- 
nate prince  and  his  country  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  sequestrator  sent  thither  by  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  prince  thus  ruined,  and 
to  protect  him  by  means  of  a  British  resident,  who 
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might  carry  his  complaints  to  the  superior  resident 
at  Oude,  or  transmit  them  to  Calcutta.  But  mark 
how  the  reformer  persisted  in  his  reformation. 
The  eflfect  of  the  measure  was  better  than  was  pro- 
bably expected.  The  prince  began  to  be  at  ease ; 
the  country  began  to  recover ;  and  the  revenue 
began  to  be  collected.  These  were  alarming  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Hastings  not  only  recalled  the 
resident,  but  he  entered  into  a  formal  stipulation 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  never  to  send  an  English 
subject  again  to  Farruckabad  ;  and  thus  the  coun- 
try, described  as  you  have  heard  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
is  given  up  for  ever  to  the  very  persons  to  whom 
he  had  attributed  its  ruin,  that  is,  to  the  Sezawals 
or  sequestrators  of  the  nabob  of  Oude. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  the  dependent  provinces. 
I  shall  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  condition 
of  the  northern  dependencies,  with  the  effect  of 
the  last  of  these  attempts.  You  will  recollect. 
Sir,  the  account  I  have  not  long  ago  stated  to  you 
as  given  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  ruined  condition 
of  Uie  destroyer  of  others,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and 
of  the  recall,  in  consequence,  of  Hannay,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Johnson.  When  the  first  little  sudden 
gust  of  passion  *against  these  gentlemen  was  spent, 
the  sentiments  of  old  friendship  began  to  revive. 
Some  healing  conferences  were  held  between  them 
and  the  superiour  government.  Mr.  Hannay  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Oude ;  but  death  prevented 
the  further  advantages  intended  for  him,  and  the 
future  benefits  proposed  for  the  country  by  the 
provident  care  of  the  council  general. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  accused  of  the 
grossest  peculations.  Two  of  them  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings himself,  of  what  he  considered  as  very  gross 
offences.  The  court  of  directors  were  informed, 
by  the  govemour  general  and  council,  that  a  se- 
vere inquiry  would  be  instituted  against  the  two 
survivors ;  and  they  requested  that  court  to  sus- 
pend its  judgment,  and  to  wait  the  event  of  their 
proceedings.  A  mock  inquiry  has  been  instituted, 
by  which  the  parties  could  not  be  said  to  be  either 
acquitted  or  condemned.  By  means  of  the  bland 
and  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  charter  gover- 
nours,  and  proper  private  explanations,  the  pub- 
lick  inquiry  has  in  effect  died  away ;  the  supposed 
peculators  and  destroyers  of  Oude  repose  in  all 
security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  accusers ;  whilst 
others  succeed  to  them  to  be  instructed  by  their 
example. 

It  is  only  to  complete  the  view  I  proposed  of 
the  conduct  of  the  company,  with  regara  to  the 
dependent  provinces,  that  I  shall  say  any  thing 
at  all  of  the  Camatick,  which  is  the  scene,  if  pos- 
sible, of  greater  disorder  than  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  of  this 
center  and  metropolis  of  abuse,  whence  all  the 
rest  in  India  and  England  diverge,  from  whence 
they  are  fed  and  metfiodized,  what  was  said  of 
Carthage — de  Carthagine  tatius  est  silere  guam 
parum  dicere.  This  country,  in  all  its  denomina- 
tions, is  about  46,000  square  miles.  It  may  be 
affirmed  universally,  that  not  one  person  of  sub- 
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stance  or  property,  landed,  commercial,  or  mo- 
nied,  excepting  two  or  three  bankers,  who  are 
necessary  deposits  and  distributors  of  the  general 
spoil,  is  left  in  all  that  region.  In  that  country 
the  moisture,  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  is  given  but 
at  a  certain  season.  Before  the  sera  of  our  influ- 
ence, the  industry  of  man  carefully  husbanded 
that  gift  of  God.  The  Gentoos  preserved,  with  a 
provident  and  religious  care,  the  precious  deposit 
of  the  periodical  rain  in  reservoirs,  many  of  them 
works  of  royal  grandeur :  and  from  these,  as  oc- 
casion demanded,  they  fructified  the  whole  coun- 
try. To  maintain  these  reseiToirs,  and  to  keep 
up  an  annual  advance  to  the  cultivators,  for  seed 
and  cattle,  formed  a  principal  object  of  the  piety 
and  policy  of  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Grentoo 
religion. 

■niis  object  required  a  command  of  money ;  and 
there  was  no  pollam,  or  castle,  which  in  the  happy 
days  of  the  Camatick  was  without  some  hoard  of 
treasure,  by  which  the  govemours  were  enabled  to 
combat  with  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons,  and  to 
resist  or  to  buy  off  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.  In 
all  the  cities  were  multitudes  of  merchants  and 
bankers,  for  all  occasions  of  monied  assistance ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  native  princes  were  in 
condition  to  obtain  credit  from  them.  The  ma- 
nufacturer was  paid  by  the  return  of  commodities, 
or  by  imported  money,  and  not,  as  at  present,  in 
the  taxes  that  had  been  originally  exacted  from 
his  industry.  In  aid  of  casual  distress,  the  coun- 
try was  full  of  choultries,  which  were  inns  and 
hospitals,  where  the  traveller  and  the  poor  were 
relieved.  All  ranks  of  people  had  their  place  in 
the  publick  concern,  and  their  share  in  the  com- 
mon stock  and  common  prosperity ;  but  the  char- 
tered rights  of  men,  and  the  right  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  set  up  in  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
introduced  a  new  system.  It  was  their  policy  to 
consider  hoards  of  money  as  crimes ;  to  regard 
moderate  rents  as  frauds  on  the  sovereign  ;  and 
to  view,  in  the  lesser  princes,  any  claim  of  ex- 
emption from  more  than  settled  tribute,  as  an  act 
of  rebellion.  Accordingly  all  the  castles  were, 
one  after  the  other,  plundered  and  destroyed .  The 
native  princes  were  expelled  ;  the  hospitals  fell  to 
ruin  ;  the  reservoirs  of  water  went  to  decay  ;  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers  disap- 
peared ;  and  sterility,  indigence,  and  depopula- 
tion, overspread  the  face  of  these  once  flourishing 
provinces. 

The  company  was  very  early  sensible  of  these 
mischiefs,  and  of  their  true  cause.  They  gave  pre- 
cise orders,  **  that  the  native  princes,  called  poly- 
"  gars,  should  not  be  extirpated. — ^The  rebellion 
"  [so  they  choose  to  call  it]  of  the  polygars,  may 
**  (they  fear)  with  too  much  justice,  be  attributed 
"  to  the  mal-administration  of  the  nabob's  collec- 
"  tors:"— They  observe  with  concern,  that  their 
"  troops  have  been  put  to  disagreeable  services." 
They  might  have  used  a  stronger  expression  with- 
out impropriety.  But  they  make  amends  in  an- 
other place.  Speaking  of  the  polygars,  the  directors 
say,  that  "  it  was  repugnant  to  humanity  to  force 
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''  them  to  such  dreadful  extremities  cu  they  under- 
"  went ;"  That  some  examples  of  seventy  might 
be  necessary,  ^'  when  they  fell  into  the  nabob's 
"  hands/*  and  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
try :  "  That  they  fear  his  government  is  Tione  of  the 
**  mildest ;  and  that  there  is  great  oppression  in 
"  collecting  his  revenues."  They  state,  that  the 
wars  in  which  he  has  involved  the  Camatick,  had 
been  a  cause  of  Us  distresses ;  ''  that  these  dis- 
"  tresses  have  been  certainly  great ;  but  those  by 
"  the  nabob's  oppressions  they  believe  to  be  greater 
"  than  all,**  Pray>  Sir,  attend  to  the  reason  for 
their  opinion  that  Uie  government  of  this  their  in- 
strument is  more  calamitous  to  the  country  than 
the  ravages  of  war. — Because,  say  they,  his  op- 
pressions wc^**  without  intermission. — The  other 
**  are  temporary ;  by  all  which  oppressions  we 
^*  believe  the  nabob  has  great  wealth  in  store." 
From  this  store  neither  he  nor  they  could  derive 
any  advantage  whatsoever,  upon  the  invasion  of 
Hyder  Ali,  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  calamity 
and  dismay. 

It  is  now  proper  to  compare  these  declarations 
with  the  company's  conduct.  The  principal  rea- 
son which  they  assigned  against  the  extirpation  of 
the  polygars  was,  that  the  weavers  were  protected 
in  their  fortresses.  They  might  have  added,  that 
the  company  itself,  which  stung  them  to  death, 
had  been  warmed  in  the  bosom  of  these  unfortu- 
nate princes :  for,  on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  tlie 
French,  it  was  in  their  hospitable  pollams  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  found  refuge  and  protec- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  all  these  orders,  rea- 
sons, and  declarations,  they  at  length  gave  an  in- 
direct sanction,  and  permitted  the  use  of  a  very 
direct  and  irresistible  force,  to  measures  which 
they  had,  over  and  over  again,  declared  to  be 
false  policy,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  oppressive.  Hav- 
ing, however,  forgot  all  attention  to  the  princes 
and  the  people,  they  remembered  that  they  had 
some  sort  of  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  country ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  pro- 
tection wliich  they  afforded  to  this  their  natural 
object. 

Full  of  anxious  cares  on  this  head,  they  direct, 
**  that  in  reducing  the  polygars  they  (their  ser- 
"  vants)  were  to  be  cautious  not  to  deprive  the 
**  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  the  protection 
*'  they  often  met  with  in  the  strong  holds  of  the 
**  polygar  countries ;" — and  they  write  to  their  in- 
strument, the  nabob  of  Arcot,  concerning  these 
poor  people  in  a  most  pathetick  strain.  "  We  en- 
"  treat  your  excellency  (say  they)  in  particular,  to 
"  make  the  manufacturers  the  object  of  your  ten- 
**  derest  care  ;  particularly  when  you  root  out  the 
**  polygars,  you  do  not  deprive  the  weavers  of  the 
"  protection  they  enjoyed  under  them."  When 
they  root  out  the  protectors  in  favour  of  the  op- 
pressor, they  shew  themselves  religiously  cautious 
of  the  rights  of  the  protected.  When  they  extir- 
pate tlie  shepherd  and  the  shepherd's  dog,  they 
piously  recommend  the  helpless  nock  to  the  mercy, 
and  even  to  the  tenderest  care,  of  the  wolf.  This 
is  the  uniform  strain  of  their  policy,  strictly  for- 


bidding, and  at  the  same  time  strenuously  en- 
couraging and  enforcing,  every  measure  tliat  can 
ruin  and  desolate  the  country  committed  to  their 
charge.  After  giving  Uie  company's  idea  of  the 
government  of  this  their  instrument,  it  may  appear 
singular,  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  witli  their 
system,  that,  besides  wasting  for  him,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  the  most  exquisite  spot  upon  the 
earth,  Tanjore,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
they  have  even  voluntarily  put  their  own  territory, 
that  is,  a  large  and  fine  country  adjacent  to  Ma- 
dras, called  their  jaghire,  wholly  out  of  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  have  contrived  to  farm  their  subjects, 
and  tlieir  duties  towards  these  subjects,  to  that 
very  nabob,  whom  they  themselves  constantly  re- 
present as  an  habitual  oppressor,  and  a  relentless 
tyrant.  This  they  have  done  without  any  pre- 
tence of  ignorance  of  the  objects  of  oppression  for 
which  this  prince  has  thought  fit  to  become  their 
renter ;  for  he  has  again  and  again  told  them,  that 
it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exercising  authority  he 
holds  the  jaghire  lands ;  and  he  affirms  (and  I  be- 
lieve with  truth)  that  he  pays  more  for  that  terri- 
tory than  the  revenues  yield.  This  deficiency  he 
must  make  up  from  his  other  territories;  and 
thus,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  oppressing 
one  part  of  the  Camatick,  he  is  led  to  oppress  ail 
the  rest. 

The  house  perceives  that  the  livery  of  the  com- 
pany's government  is  uniform.  I  have  described 
the  condition  of  the  countries  indirectly,  but  most 
substantially,  under  the  company's  authority.  And 
now  I  ask,  whether,  with  this  map  of  misgovemment 
before  me,  I  can  suppose  myself  bound  by  my  vote 
to  continue,  upon  any  principles  of  pretended 
publick  faith,  the  management  of  these  countries 
m  those  hands  ?  If  I  kept  such  a  faith  (which  in 
reality  is  no  better  than  a  Jides  latronum)  with 
what  is  called  the  company,  I  must  break  the  faith, 
the  covenant,  the  solemn,  original,  indispensable 
oath,  in  which  I  am  bound,  by  the  eternal  frame 
and  constitution  of  things,  to  the  whole  human 
race. 

As  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  who  are  indi- 
rectly under  tlie  company's  administration,  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  a  little  shorter  upon  the  countries 
immediately  under  this  charter-government.— 
These  are  the  Bengal  provinces.  The  condition 
of  these  provinces  is  pretty  fully  detailed  in  tlje 
sixth  and  ninth  reports,  and  in  their  appendixes. 
I  will  select  only  such  principles  and  instances  as 
are  broad  and  general.  To  your  own  thoughts  I 
shall  leave  it,  to  furnish  the  detail  of  oppressions 
involved  in  them.  I  shall  state  to  you,  as  shortly 
as  I  am  able,  the  conduct  of  the  company  ; — 1st, 
towards  the  landed  interests  ;-'next,  Uie  commer- 
cial interests; — 3dly,  the  native  government;— 
and  lastly,  to  their  own  government. 

Bengal,  and  the  provinces  that  are  united  to  it, 
are  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  once 
contained,  as  France  does  contain,  a  great  and  in- 
dependent landed  interest,  composed  of  princes, 
of  great  lords,  of  a  numerous  nobility  and  gentry, 
of  freeholders,  of  lower  tenants,  of  religious  com- 
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munitieSy  and  publick  foundations.  So  early  as 
1769,  the  company's  servants  perceived  the  decay 
into  which  these  provinces  had  fallen  under  Eng- 
lish administration,  and  they  made  a  strong  re- 
presentation upon  this  decay,  and  what  they  ap- 
prehended to  be  the  causes  of  it.  Soon  after  this 
representation,  Mr.  Hastings  became  president  of 
Bengal.  Instead  of  administering  a  remedy  to 
this  melancholy  disorder,  upon  the  heels  of  a 
dreadful  famine,  in  the  year  1772,  the  succour 
which  the  new  president  and  the  council  lent  to  this 
afflicted  nation  was — shall  I  be  believed  in  relating 
it  ? — the  landed  interest  of  a  whole  kingdom,  of  a 
kingdom  to  be  compared  to  France,  was  set  up  to 
publick  auction  !  They  set  up  (Mr.  Hastings  set 
up)  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders,  to 
the  highest  bidder.  No  preference  was  given  to 
the  ancient  proprietors^  They  must  bid  against 
every  usurer,  every  temporary  adventurer,  every 
jobber  and  schemer,  every  servant  of  every  Euro- 
pean, or  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves, 
m  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with  their  house, 
and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneers 
thought  fit  to  assign.  In  this  general  calamity, 
several  of  the  first  nobility  thought  (and  in  all 
appearance  justly)  that  they  had  better  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  this  pension,  than  continue,  under 
the  name  of  zemindars,  the  objects  and  instru- 
ments of  a  system,  by  which  they  ruined  their 
tenants,  and  were  ruined  themselves.  Another 
reform  has  since  come  upon  the  back  of  the  first ; 
and  a  pension  having  been  assigned  to  these  un- 
happy persons,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  a 
new  scheme  of  economy  has  taken  place,  and  de- 
prived them  of  that  pension. 

The  menial  servants  of  Englishmen,  persons  (to 
use  the  emphatical  phrase'  of  a  ruined  and  patient 
eastern  chief)  ''  whose  fathers  they  would  have 
**  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  their 
**  flock y"  entered  into  their  patrimonial  lands. 
Mr.  Hastings's  bannian  was,  after  this  auction, 
found  possessed  of  territories  yielding  a  rent  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Such  an  universal  proscription,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, has  few  examples.  Such  a  proscription, 
without  even  a  pretence  of  delinquency,  has  none. 
It  stands  by  itself.  It  stands  as  a  monument  to 
astonish  the  imagination,  to  confound  the  reason 
of  mankind.  I  confess  to  you,  when  I  first  came 
to  know  this  business  in  its  true  nature  and  extent, 
my  surprise  did  a  little  suspend  my  indignation. 
I  was  in  a  manner  stupified  by  the  desperate  bold- 
ness of  a  few  obscure  young  men,  who  having 
obtained,  by  ways  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend, a  power  of  which  they  saw  neither  the  pur- 
poses nor  the  limits,  tossed  about,  subverted,  and 
tore  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  in  the  gambols  of  a 
bovish  unluckiness  and  malice,  the  most  estab- 
lished rights,  and  the  most  ancient  and  most  re- 
vered institutions,  of  ages  and  nations.  Sir,  I  will 
not  now  trouble  you  with  any  detail  with  regard 
to  what  they  have  since  done  with  these  same 
lands  and  land-holders;  only  to  inform  you,  that 
nothing  has  been  suffered  to  settle  for  two  seasons 


together  upon  any  basis ;  and  that  the  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  tliese  mock  legislators  were  not  the 
least  afflicting  parts  of  the  oppressions  suffered 
under  their  usurpation ;  nor  will  any  thing  give 
stability  to  the  property  of  the  natives,  but  an  ad- 
ministration in  England  at  once  protecting  and 
stable.  The  country  sustains  almost  every  year 
the  miseries  of  a  revolution.  At  present,  all  is 
uncertainty,  misery,  and  confusion.  There  is  to 
be  found  through  these  vast  regions  no  longer  one 
landed  man,  who  is  a  resource  for  voluntary  aid, 
or  an  object  for  particular  rapine.  Some  of  them 
were,  not  long  since,  great  princes ;  they  possess- 
ed treasures,  they  levied  armies.  There  was  a  ze- 
mindar in  Bengal  (I  forget  his  name)  that,  on  the 
threat  of  an  invasion,  supplied  the  soubah  of  these 
provinces  with  the  loan  of  a  million  sterling.  The 
family  at  this  day  wants  credit  for  a  breakfast  at 
the  bazar. 

I  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  company's 
care  of  the  commercial  interest  of  those  kingdoms. 
As  it  appears  in  the  reports,  that  persons  in  the 
highest  stations  in  Bengal  have  adopted,  as  a  fixed 
plan  of  policy,  the  destruction  of  all  intermediate 
dealers  between  the  company  and  the  manufac- 
turer, native  merchants  have  disappeared  of  course. 
The  spoil  of  the  revenues  is  the  sole  capital  which 
purchases  the  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
through  three  or  four  foreign  companies  transmits 
the  official  gains  of  individuals  to  Europe.  No 
other  commerce  has  an  existence  in  Bcngid.  The 
transport  of  its  plunder  is  the  only  traffick  of  the 
country.  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  appendix  to 
the  ninth  report  for  a  full  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  company  have  protected  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  their  dominions  in  the  East. 

As  to  the  native  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  it  subsisted  in  a  poor,  tottering 
manner  for  some  years.  In  the  year  1781,  a  total 
revolution  took  place  in  that  establishment.  In 
one  of  the  usual  freaks  of  legislation  of  the  council 
of  Bengal,  the  whole  criminal  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  called  the  Phoujdary  Judicature,  exercised 
till  then  by  the  principal  Mussulmen,  was  in  one 
day,  without  notice,  without  consultation  witli 
the  magistrates  or  the  people  there,  and  without 
communication  ^ith  the  directors  or  ministers 
here,  totally  subverted.  A  new  institution  took 
place,  by  which  this  jurisdiction  was  divided  be- 
tween certain  English  servants  of  the  company  and 
the  Gentoo  zemindars  of  the  country,  the  latter  of 
whom  never  petitioned  for  it,  nor,  for  ought  that 
appears,  ever  desired  this  boon.  But  its  natural 
use  was  made  of  it ;  it  was  made  a  pretence  for 
new  extortions  of  money. 

The  natives  had  however  one  consolation  in  the 
ruin  of  their  judicature;  they  soon  saw  that  it 
fared  no  better  with  the  English  government  it- 
self. That  too,  after  destroying  every  other,  came 
to  its  period.  This  revolution  may  well  be  rated 
for  a  most  daring  act,  even  among  the  extraordi- 
nary things  that  have  been  doing  in  Bengal  since 
our  unhappy  acquisition  of  the  means  of  so  much 
mischief. 
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An  establishment  of  English  goverament  for 
civil  justice,  and  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  was 
planned  and  executed  by  the  president  and  council 
of  Bengal,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  directors, 
in  the  year  1772.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  or  provinces. 
In  each  of  these  was  established  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, which  administered  the  revenue;  and  of  that 
council  one  member  by  monthly  rotation,  pre- 
sided in  the  courts  of  civil  resort ;  with  an  appeal 
to  the  council  of  the  province,  and  thence  to  Cal- 
cutta. In  this  system  (whether,  in  other  respects, 
good  or  evil)  there  were  some  capital  advantages. 
There  was  in  the  very  number  of  persons  in  each 
provincial  council,  authority,  communication,  mu- 
tual check,  and  controul.  They  were  obliged,  on 
their  minutes  of  consultation,  to  enter  their  reasons 
and  dissents ;  so  that  a  man  of  diligence,  of  re- 
search, and  tolerable  sagacity,  sitting  in  London, 
might,  from  these  materials,  be  enabled  to  form 
some  judgment  of  the  spirit  of  what  was  going  on  on 
the  furthest  ban  ks  of  the  Ganges  and  B  urram-pooter. 

The  court  of  directors  so  far  ratified  this  estab- 
lishment, (which  was  consonant  enough  to  their 
general  plan  of  government,)  that  they  gave  precise 
orders,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  it, 
without  their  consent.  So  far  from  being  apprized 
of  any  design  against  this  constitution,  they  had 
reason  to  conceive  that  on  trial  it  had  been  more 
and  more  approved  by  their  council  general,  at 
least  by  the  govemour  general,  who  had  planned  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  council  geneml 
was  nominally  in  two  persons,  virtually  in  one. 
At  that  time  measures  of  an  arduous  and  critical 
nature  ought  to  have  been  forborne,  even  if,  to 
the  fullest  council,  this  specifick  measure  had  not 
been  prohibited  by  the  superiour  authority.  It 
was  in  this  very  situation,  that  one  man  hsid  the 
hardiness  to  conceive,  and  the  temerity  to  execute, 
a  total  revolution  in  the  form  and  the  persons 
composing  the  government  of  a  g^eat  kingdom. 
Without  any  previous  step,  at  one  stroke,  the 
whole  constitution  of  Bengsil,  civil  and  criminal, 
was  swept  away.  The  counsellors  were  recalled 
from  their  provinces;  upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  officers  of  government  were  turned  out 
of  employ,  and  rendered  dependent  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings for  their  immediate  subsistence,  and  for  all 
hope  of  future  provision.  The  chief  of  each  coun- 
cil, and  one  European  collector  of  revenue,  were 
left  in  each  province. 

But  here,  Sir,  you  may  imagine  a  new  govern- 
ment, of  some  permanent  description,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  thus 
suddenly  overturned.  No  such  thing.  Lest  these 
chiefs,  without  councils,  should  be  conceived  to 
form  the  ground  plan  of  some  future  government, 
it  was  pubiickly  declared,  that  their  continuance 
was  only  temporary  and  permissive.  The  whole 
subordinate  British  administration  of  revenue  was 
then  vested  in  a  committee  in  Calcutta,  all  crea- 
tures of  the  govemour  general ;  and  the  provincial 
management,  under  the  permissive  chief,  was  de- 
livered over  to  native  officers. 


But,  that  the  revolution  and  the  purpoees  of 
the  revolution  might  be  complete,  to  tluB  com- 
mittee were  delegated,  not  only  the  functions  of 
all  the  inferiour,  but,  what  will  surprise  the  house, 
those  of  the  supreme  adminbtration  of  revenue 
also.  Hitherto  the  govemour  general  and  council 
had,  in  their  revenue  department,  administered  the 
finances  of  those  kingdoms.  By  the  new  scheme 
they  are  delegated  to  this  committee,  who  are  only 
to  report  their  proceedings  for  approbation. 

The  key  to  the  whole  transaction  is  g^ven  in  one 
of  the  instractions  to  the  committee,  **  that  it  is 
''  not  necessary  that  they  should  enter  dissents." 
By  this  means  the  ancient  plan  of  the  company's 
administration  was  destroy^  ;  but  the  plan  of  con- 
cealment was  perfected.    To  that  moment  the  ac- 
counts of  the  revenues  were  tolerably  clear ;  or  at 
least  means  were  fumished  for  inquiries,  by  which 
they  might  be  rendered  satisfactory.     In  tlie  ob- 
scure and  silent  gulf  of  this  committee  every  thing 
is  now  buried.  The  thickest  shades  of  night  sur- 
round all  their  transactions.     No  effectual  means 
of  detecting  fraud,  mismanagement,  or  misrepre- 
sentation, exist.     The  directors,  who  have  dared 
to  talk  with  such  confidence  on  their  revenues, 
know  nothing  about  them.    What  used  to  fill  vo- 
lumes is  now  coin  prised  under  a  few  dry  heads  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.   The  natives,  a  people  habitually 
made  to  concealment,  are  the  chief  managers  of 
the  revenue  throughout  the  provinces.     I  mean 
by  natives,  such  wretches  as  your  rulers  select  oat 
of  them  as  most  fitted  for  their  purposes.     As  a 
proper  key-stone  to  bind  the  arch,  a  native,  one 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  of  his  em- 
ployment by  Sir  John  Clavering,  for  malversation 
in  office,  is  made  the  corresponding  secretary, 
and,  indeed,  the  great -moving  principle  of  tbeir 
new  board. 

As  the  whole  revenue  and  civil  administration 
was  thus  subverted,  and  a  clandestine  government 
substituted  in  the  place  of  it,  the  judicial  institu- 
tion underwent  a  like  revolution.  In  1772  there 
had  been  six  courts  formed  out  of  the  six  provin- 
cial councils.  Eighteen  new  ones  are  appointed  in 
their  place,  with  each  a  judge,  taken  from  the^'v- 
nior  servants  of  the  country.  To  maintain  these 
eighteen  courts,  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  sums  in  liti- 
gation, of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  great,  and  o(  5  per 
cent,  on  the  less.  This  money  is  all  drawn  from 
the  provinces  to  Calcutta.  The  chief  justice  (the 
same  who  stays  in  defiance  of  a  vote  of  this  house, 
and  of  his  majesty's  recall)  is  appointed  at  once 
the  treasurer  and  disposer  of  these  taxes,  levied, 
witliout  any  sort  of  authority,  from  the  company, 
from  the  crown,  or  from  parliament. 

In  effect.  Sir,  every  legal,  regular  authority  in 
matters  of  revenue,  of  political  administration,  of 
criminal  law,  of  civil  law,  in  many  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  military  discipline,  is  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  an  oppressive,  irregular, 
capricious,  unsteady,  rapacious,  and  peculating 
despotism,  with  a  direct  disavowal  of  obedience 
to  any  authority  at  home,  and  without  any  fixed 
maxim,  principle,  or  rule  of  proceeding,  to  guide 
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them  in  India,  is  at  present  the  state  of  your  char- 
Ler-govemment  over  g^eat  kinedoms. 

As  the  company  has  made  this  use  of  their  trust, 
I  should  ill  discharge  mine,  if  I  refuse  to  give  my 
most  cheerful  vote  for  the  redress  of  these  abuses, 
by  putting  the  affairs  of  so  large  and  valuable  a 
part  of  the  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  man- 
dnd,  into  some  steady  hands,  possessing  the  con- 
idence,  and  assured  of  the  support,  of  this  house, 
jntil  they  can  be  restored  to  regularity,  order, 
ind  consistency. 

I  have  touched  the  heads  of  some  of  the  griev- 
mces  of  the  people,  and  the  abuses  of  govern- 
nent.  But  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  give  me 
credit,  when  I  faithfully  assure  you,  that  I  have 
lot  mentioned  one-fourth  part  of  what  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  in  your  committee ;  and  further, 
[  have  full  reason  to  believe,  that  not  one-fourth  part 
)f  the  abuses  are  come  to  my  knowledge,  by  that  or 
i>y  any  other  means.  Pray  consider  what  I  have 
said  only  as  an  index  to  direct  you  in  your  inquiries. 

If  this  then,  Sir,  has  been  the  use  made  of  the 
trust  of  political  powers  internal  and  external, 
^ven  by  you  in  the  charter,  the  next  thing  to  be 
neen  is  the  conduct  of  the  company  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  trust.  And  here  I  will  make  a  fair 
>ffer  : — If  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have  acted 
irisely,  prudently,  and  frugally,  as  merchants,  I 
ihall  pass  by  the  whole  mass  of  their  enormities  as 
statesmen.  That  they  have  not  done  this  their 
iresent  condition  is  proof  sufficient.  Their  dis- 
xesses  are  said  to  be  owing  to  their  wars.  This  is 
lot  wholly  true.  But  if  it  were,  is  not  that  rea-< 
iineas  to  engage  in  wars,  which  distinguishes  them, 
md  for  which  the  committee  of  secrecy  has  so 
)randed  their  politicks,  founded  on  the  falsest 
irinciples  of  mercantile  speculation  ? 

The  principle  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
s  the  first,  the  great  foundation  of  mercantile 
iealing.  Have  they  ever  attended  to  this  princi- 
ple ?  Nay,  for  years  have  they  not  actually  autho- 
*ized  in  their  servants  a  total  indifference  as  to  the 
prices  they  were  to  pay  ? 

A  great  deal  of  strictness  in  driving  bargains 
for  whatever  we  contract  is  another  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mercantile  policy.  Try  the  company  by 
iiat  test !  Look  at  the  contracts  that  are  made  for 
hem.  Is  the  company  so  much  as  a  good  com- 
nissary  to  their  own  armies  ?  I  engage  to  select 
or  you,  out  of  the  innumerable  mass  of  their  deal- 
ngs,  all  conducted  very  nearly  alike,  one  contract 
>iily,  the  excessive  profits  on  which  during  a  short 
arm  would  pay  the  whole  of  their  year*s  dividend. 
[  shall  undertake  to  shew,  that  upon  two  others, 
he  inordinate  profits  given,  with  the  losses  incur- 
"ed  in  order  to  secure  those  profits,  would  pay  a 
jrear*s  dividend  more. 

It  is  a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  see  that 
heir  clerks  do  not  divert  the  dealings  of  the  master 
JO  their  own  benefit.  It  was  the  other  day  only, 
irhen  the  governour  and  council  taxed  the  com- 
nny's  investment  with  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
X)unds,  as  an  inducement  to  persuade  only  seven 
nembers  of  their  board  of  trade  to  give  tneir  ho- 


nour that  they  would  abstain  from  such  profits 
upon  that  investment,  as  they  must  have  violated 
their  oaths  if  they  had  made  at  all. 

It  is  a  fourth  quality  of  a  merchant  to  be  exact 
in  his  accounts.  What  will  be  tliought  when  you 
have  fully  before  you  the  mode  of  accounting 
made  use  of  in  tlie  treasury  of  Bengal  ? — I  hope 
you  will  have  it  soon.  With  regard  to  one  of  their 
agencies,  when  it  came  to  the  material  part,  the 
prime  cost  of  the  goods  on  which  a  commission  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  allowed,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  factory  to  whom  the  commodities  were  sent, 
the  accountant  general  reports  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  au  Aorized  to  call  for  vouchers  rela- 
tive to  this  and  other  particulars,— because  the 
agent  was  upon  his  honour  with  regard  to  them. 
A  new  principle  of  account  upon  honour  seems  to 
be  regularly  established  in  their  dealings  and  tlieir 
treasury,  which  in  reality  amounts  to  an  entire 
annihilation  of  the  principle  of  all  accounts. 

It  is  a  fiflh  property  of  a  merchant,  who  does 
not  meditate  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  to  calculate 
his  probable  profits  upon  the  money  he  takes  up 
to  vest  in  business.  Did  the  company,  when  they 
bought  goods  on  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent,  in- 
terest, at  ten  and  even  twenty  per  cent,  discount, 
even  ask  themselves  a  question  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  advantage  from  dealing  on  these  terms? 

The  last  quality  of  a  merchant  I  shall  advert  to, 
is  tlie  taking  care  to  be  properly  prepared,  in  cash 
or  goods,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sale,  for  the 
bills  which  are  drawn  on  them.  Now  I  ask,  whe- 
ther they  have  ever  calculated  the  clear  produce  of 
any  given  sales,  to  make  them  tally  with  the  four 
millions  of  bills,  which  are  come  and  coming  upon 
them,  so  as  at  the  proper  periods  to  enable  die  one 
to  liquidate  the  other  ?  No,  tliey  have  not.  They 
are  now  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  their  own 
servants  to  purchase  their  investment.  The  ser- 
vants stipulate  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  ad- 
vance, if  their  bills  should  not  be  paid  at  the  time 
when  they  become  due ;  and  the  value  of  the  rupee 
on  which  they  charge  this  interest  is  taken  at  two 
shillings  and  a  penny.  Has  tlie  company  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether  their  sales 
can  bear  the  payment  of  that  interest,  and  at  that 
rate  of  exchange  ?  Have  they  once  considered  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  are  placed — the  ruin  of 
their  credit  in  the  East  Indies,  if  they  refuse  the 
bills — the  ruin  of  their  credit  and  existence  in 
England,  if  they  accept  them  ?  Indeed  no  trace  of 
equitable  government  is  found  in  their  politicks  ; 
not  one  trace  of  commercial  principle  in  their  mer- 
cantile dealing;  and  hence  is  the  deepest  and 
maturest  wisdom  of  parliament  demanded,  and  the 
best  resources  of  this  kingdom  must  be  strained, 
to  restore  them ;  that  is,  to  restore  the  countries 
destroyed  by  the  misconduct  of  the  company,  and 
to  restore  the  company  itself,  ruined  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  plans  for  destroying  what  they 
were  bound  to  preserve. 

I  required,  if  you  remember,  at  my  outset,  a  proof 
that  these  abuses  were  habitual.  But  surely  this  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  consider  as  a  separate  head  ; 
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because  I  trust  I  have  made  it  evident  beyond  a 
doubt,  in  considering  the  abuses  themselves,  that 
they  are  regular,  permanent,  and  systematical. 

I  am  now  come  to  my  last  condition,  without 
which,  for  one,  I  will  never  readily  lend  my  hand 
to  the  destruction  of  any  established  government ; 
which  is :  That  in  its  present  state,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  is  absolutely  in- 
corrigible. 

Of  this  great  truth  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  after  all  that  has  appeared  in  this  house. 
It  is  so  very  clear,  that  I  must  consider  the  leaving 
any  power  in  their  hands,  and  the  determined  re- 
solution to  continue  and  countenance  every  mode 
and  every  degree  of  peculation,  oppression,  and 
tyranny,  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  look 
Upon  that  body  incorrigible,  from  the  fullest  con- 
sideration both  of  their  uniform  conduct,  and  their 
present  real  and  virtual  constitution. 

If  they  had  not  constantly  been  apprized  of  all 
the  enormities  committed  in  India  under  their  au- 
thority ;  if  this  state  of  things  had  been  as  much 
a  discovery  to  them  as  it  was  to  many  of  us  ;  we 
might  flatter  ourselves  that  the  detection  of  the 
abuses  would  lead  to  their  reformation.  I  will  go 
further :  If  the  court  of  directors  had  not  uni- 
formly condemned  every  act  which  this  house  or 
any  of  its  committees  had  condemned  ;  if  the  lan- 
guage in  wliich  they  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion against  enormities  and  their  authors,  had  not 
been  much  more  vehement  and  indignant  than  any 
ever  used  in  this  house,  I  should  entertain  some 
hopes.  If  they  had  not,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
uniformly  commended  all  their  servants  who  had 
done  their  duty  and  obeyed  their  orders,  as  they 
had  heavily  censured  those  who  rebelled  ;  I  might 
say.  These  people  have  been  in  an  errour,  and  when 
they  are  sensible  of  it  tliey  will  mead.  But  when 
I  reflect  on  the  uniformity  of  their  support  to  the 
objects  of  their  uniform  censure,  and  the  state  of 
insignificance  and  disgrace  to  which  all  of  those 
have  been  reduced  whom  tliey  approved,  and  that 
even  utter  ruin  and  premature  death  have  been 
among  the  fruits  of  their  favour ;  I  must  be  con- 
vinced, that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  hypocrisy 
is  the  only  vice  that  never  can  be  cured. 

Attend,  I  pray  you,  to  the  situation  and  pros- 
perity of  Benfield,  Hastings,  and  others  of  that 
sort.  The  last  of  these  has  been  treated  by  the 
company  with  an  asperity  of  reprehension  that  has 
no  parallel.  They  lament  *'  that  the  power  of 
"  disposing  of  their  property  for  perpetuity  should 
"  fall  into  such  hands.''  Yet  for  fourteen  years, 
with  little  interruption,  he  has  governed  all  their 
aflairs,  of  every  description,  with  an  absolute  sway. 
He  has  had  himself  the  means  of  heaping  up  im- 
mense wealth ;  and,  during  that  whole  period,  tlie 
fortunes  of  hundreds  have  depended  on  his  smiles 
and  frowns.  He  himself  tells  you  he  is  incumbered 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  gentlemen, 
some  of  tiiem  of  the  best  families  in  England,  all 
of  whom  aim  at  returning  with  vast  fortunes  to 
Europe  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  then  two 
hundred  and  iifly  of  your  children  as  his  hostages 


for  your  good  behaviour;  and  loaded  for  years, 
as  he  has  been,  with  the  execrations  of  the  natives, 
with  the  censures  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
struck  and  blasted  with  the  resolutions  of  thi< 
house,  he  still  maintains  the  most  despotick  power 
ever  known  in  India.  He  domineers  with  an  over- 
bearing sway  in  the  assemblies  of  his  pretended 
masters;  and  it  is  thought  in  a  degree  rash  to 
venture  to  name  his  offences  in  this  house,  even  as 
grounds  of  a  legislative  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  met  with  the  applauses  of  the  directors. 
Colonel  Monson,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  had  his 
days  shortened  by  the  applauses,  destitute  of  the 
support,  of  the  company.  General  Clavering, 
whose  panegyrick  was  made  in  every  dispatch 
from  England,  whose  hearse  was  bedewed  with 
the  tears,  and  hung  round  with  the  eulogies,  of  the 
court  of  directors,  burst  an  honest  and  indignant 
heart  at  the  treachery  of  those  who  ruined  him  by 
their  praises.  Uncommon  patience  and  temper, 
supported  Mr.  Francis  a  while  longer  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  commendation  of  the 
court  of  directors.  His  health  however  gave  way 
at  length;  and  in  utter  despair,  he  returned  to 
Europe.  At  his  return  the  doors  of  the  India 
House  were  shut  to  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  their  constant  admiration.  He  lias  in- 
deed escaped  with  life,  but  he  has  forfeited  all  ex- 
pectation of  credit,  consequence,  party,  and  fol- 
lowing. He  may  well  say.  Me  nemo  minisirofvr 
erity  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo.  This  man,  whose 
^deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  legislative  con- 
ceptions, and  whose  grand  plans  of  policy,  make 
the  most  shining  part  of  our  reports,  from  whence 
we  have  all  learned  our  lessons,  if  we  have  learned 
any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose  materials 
those  gentlemen  who  have  least  acknowledged  it 
have  yet  spoken  as  from  a  brief;  this  man,  driveo 
from  his  employment,  discountenanced  by  the  di- 
rectors, has  had  no  other  reward,  and  no  other 
distinction,  but  that  inward ''  sunshine  of  the  soul,'' 
which  a  good  conscience  can  always  bestow  upon 
itself.  He  has  not  yet  had  so  much  as  a  good 
word,  but  from  a  person  too  insignificant  to  make 
any  other  return,  for  the  means  with  which  he  has 
been  furnished  for  performing  his  share  of  a  duty, 
which  is  equally  urgent  on  us  all. 

Add  to  this,  that  from  the  highest  in  place  to 
the  lowest,  every  British  subject,  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  company's  orders,  has  been  active 
in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  has  been  ruined. 
They  have  been  driven  from  India.  When  they 
made  their  appeal  at  home  they  were  not  heard ; 
when  they  attempted  to  return  they  were  stopped. 
No  artifice  of  fraud,  no  violence  of  power,  has 
been  omitted  to  destroy  them  in  character  as  well 
as  in  fortune. 

Worse,  far  worse,  has  been  tlie  fate  of  the  poor 
creatures,  the  natives  of  India,  whom  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  company  has  betrayed  into  complaint 
of  oppression,  and  discovery  of  peculation.  The 
first  women  in  Bengal,  the  ranny  of  Rajeshahi, 
the  ranny  of  Burdwan,  tlie  ranny  of  Amboa,  by 
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heir  weak  and  thoughtless  trust  in  the  company's 
lonour  and  protection,  are  utterly  ruined :  the 
irst  of  tliese  women,  a  person  of  princely  rank, 
nd  once  of  correspondent  fortune,  who  paid 
bove  two  hundred  thousand  a  year  quit-rent  to 
he  state,  is,  according  to  very  credible  informa- 
ion,  so  completely  beggared  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
he  relief  of  alms.  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  the  se- 
ond  Mussulman  in  Bengal,  for  having  been  distin- 
;uished  by  the  ill-omened  honour  of  the  counte- 
lance  and  protection  of  the  court  of  directors, 
ras,  without  the  pretence  of  any  inquiry  whatso- 
ver  into  his  conduct,  stripped  of  all  his  employ- 
lents,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.  His 
ncient  rival  for  power,  the  rajah  Nundcomar, 
^as,  by  an  insult  on  every  thing  which  India  holds 
espectable  and  sacred,  hanged  in  the  face  of  all 
lis  nation  by  the  judges  who  were  sent  to  protect 
hat  people ;  hanged  for  a  pretended  crime,  upon 
m  ex  post  facto  British  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
aidst  of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
iccuser  tliey  saw  hanged.  The  culprit,  without 
icquittol  or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  the  ground  of 
hat  murder :  a  murder  not  of  Nundcomar  only, 
}tit  of  all  living  testimony,  and  even  of  evidence 
jfet  unborn.  From  that  time  not  a  complaint  has 
been  heard  from  the  natives  against  their  gover- 
iioi}rs.  All  the  grievances  of  India  have  found  a 
complete  remedy. 

Men  will  not  look  to  acts  of  parliament,  to  re- 
flations, to  declarations,  to  votes,  and  resolu- 
tions. No,  they  are  not  such  fools.  They  will 
isk,  what  is  the  road  to  power,  credit,  wealtn,  and 
bonours  ?  They  will  ask,  what  conduct  ends  in 
neglect,  disgrace,  poverty,  exile,  prison,  and  gib- 
bet ?  These  will  teach  them  the  course  which  they 
une  to  follow.  It  is  your  distribution  of  these  that 
rill  give  the  character  and  tone  of  your  govem- 
nent.     All  the  rest  is  miserable  grimace. 

When  I  accuse  the  court  of  directors  of  this  ha- 
)itual  treachery,  in  the  use  of  reward  and  punish- 
nent,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  all  the  individuals 
n  that  court.  There  have  been,  Sir,  very  fre- 
loently,  men  of  the  greatest  integrity  and  virtue 
unongst  them ;  and  &e  contrariety  in  the  decla- 
"ations  and  conduct  of  that  court  has  arisen,I  take 
t,  from  this : — That  the  honest  directors  have,  by 
he  force  of  matter  of  fact  on  the  records,  carried 
iie  reprobation  of  the  evil  measures  of  the  servants 
n  India.  This  could  not  be  prevented,  whilst 
hew  records  stared  them  in  the  face;  nor  were  the 
lelinquents,  either  here  or  there,  very  solicitous 
ibout  their  reputation,  as  long  as  they  were  able 
o  secure  their  power.  The  agreement  of  their 
xutisans  to  censure  them,  blunted  for  a  while 
he  edge  of  a  severe  proceeding.  It  obtained 
or  them  a  character  of  impartiality,  which  en- 
ibled  them  to  recommend,  with  some  sort  of 
pracey  what  will  always  carry  a  plausible  appear- 
mce,  those  treacherous  expedients,  called  mode- 
rate measures.  Whilst  these  were  under  discus- 
uon,  new  matter  of  complaint  came  over,  which 
leemed  to  antiquate  the  first.  The  same  circle  was 
here  trod  round  once  more;    and  thus  through 


years  thev  proceeded  in  a  compromise  of  censure 
for  punishment ;  until,  by  shame  and  despair,  one 
after  another,  almost  every  man,  who  preferred  his 
duty  to  the  company  to  Uie  interest  of  their  ser- 
vants, has  been  driven  from  that  court. 

This,  Sir,  has  been  their  conduct ;  and  it  has 
been  the  result  of  the  alteration  which  was  insen- 
sibly made  in  their  constitution.  The  change  was 
made  insensibly  ;  but  it  is  now  strong  and  adult, 
and  as  publick  and  declared,  as  it  is  fixed  beyond 
all  power  of  reformation.  So  that  there  is  none 
who  hears  me,  that  is  not  as  certain  as  I  am,  that 
the  company,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly understood,  has  no  existence.  The  question 
is  not,  what  injury  you  may  do  to  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock ;  for  there  are  no  such  men  to  be 
injured.  If  the  active,  ruling  part  of  the  company, 
who  form  the  general  court,  who  fill  tlie  ofiices, 
and  direct  the  measures,  (the  rest  tell  for  nothing,) 
were  persons  who  held  tlieir  stock  as  a  means  of 
their  subsistence,  who  in  the  part  they  took  were 
only  concerned  in  the  government  of  India,  for 
the  rise  or  fall  of  their  dividend,  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  defective  plan  of  policy.  The  interest  of 
the  people  who  are  governed  by  them  would  not 
be  their  primary  object ;  perhaps  a  very  small  part 
of  their  consideration  at  all.  But  then  they 
might  well  be  depended  on,  and  perhaps  more 
than  persons  in  other  respects  preferable,  for  pre- 
venting the  peculation  of  their  servants  to  tneir 
own  prejudice.  Such  a  body  would  not  easily 
have  left  their  trade  as  a  spoil  to  the  avarice  of 
those  who  received  their  wages.  But  now  things 
are  totally  reversed.  The  stock  is  of  no  value, 
whether  it  be  the  qualification  of  a  director  or 
proprietor;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  sliould.  A 
director's  qualification  may  be  worth  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds — and  the  interest, 
at  eight  per  cent,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year.  Of  what  value  is  that,  whether 
it  rise  to  ten,  or  fall  to  six,  or  to  nothing,  to  him 
whose  son,  before  he  is  in  Bengal  two  months, 
and  before  he  descends  the  steps  of  the  council 
chamber,  sells  the  grant  of  a  single  contract  for 
forty  thousand  pounds  ?  Accordingly  the  stock  is 
bought  up  in  qualifications.  The  vote  is  not  to 
protect  the  stock,  but  the  stock  is  bought  to  ac- 
quire the  vote  ;  and  the  end  of  the  vote  is  to  cover 
and  support,  against  justice,  some  man  of  power, 
who  has  made  an  obnoxious  fortune  in  India  ;  or 
to  maintain  in  power  those  who  are  actually  em- 
ploying it  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  fortune ; 
and  to  avail  themselves  in  retuni  of  his  patronage, 
that  he  may  shower  the  spoils  of  the  East,  '*  bar- 
''  barick  pearl  and  gold,"  on  them,  their  families, 
and  dependants.  So  that  all  the  relations  of  the 
company  are  not  only  changed,  but  inverted.  The 
servants  in  India  are  not  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors, but  the  directors  are  chosen  by  them.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  with  their  capitals.  To  them 
the  revenues  of  the  country  are  mortgaged.  The 
seat  of  the  supreme  power  is  in  Calcutta.  The 
house  in  Leadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than  a 
change  for  their  agents,  factors^  and  deputies  to 
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meet  in,  to  take  care  of  their  afiaira,  and  support 
their  interests  ;  and  this  so  avowedly,  that  we  see 
the  known  agents  of  the  delinquent  servants  mar- 
shalling and  disciplining  their  forces,  and  the  prime 
spokesmen  in  all  their  assemblies. 

Every  thing  has  followed  in  this  order,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  train  of  events.  I  will 
close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  incorrigible  con- 
dition of  the  company,  by  stating  to  you  a  few 
facts  that  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  obstinacy  of 
that  corporation,  and  of  their  strength  too,  in  re- 
sisting tne  reformation  of  their  servants.  By  these 
facts  you  will  be  enabled  to  discover  the  sole 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
charter.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  that, 
upon  account  of  the  gross  abuses  and  ruinous 
situation  of  the  company's  affairs,  (which  occa- 
sioned the  cry  of  the  whole  world  long  before  it 
was  taken  up  here,)  we  instituted  two  committees 
to  inquire  into  the  mismanagements  by  which  the 
company's  affairs  had  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  These  enquiries  had  been  pursued  with 
unremitting  diligence  ;  and  a  great  body  of  facts 
was  collected  and  printed  for  general  information. 
In  the  result  of  those  enquiries,  although  the  com- 
mittees consisted  of  very  different  descriptions, 
they  were  unanimous.  They  joined  in  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  administration,  and  en- 
forcing the  responsibility  upon  two  men,  whom 
this  house,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  remove 
from  their  stations,  and  recall  to  Great  Britain, 
''  because  they  had  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant 
**  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  and 
''  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
**  enormous  expences  on  the  East-India  com- 
"  pany," 

Here  was  no  attempt  on  the  charter.  Here 
was  no  question  of  their  privileges.  To  vindicate 
their  own  honour,  to  support  their  own  interests, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  their  own  orders ;  these 
were  the  sole  object  of  the  monitory  resolution  of 
this  house.  But  as  soon  as  the  general  court  could 
assemble,  they  assembled  to  demonstrate  who  they 
really  were.  Regardless  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  house,  they  ordered  the  directors  not  to  carry 
into  effect  any  resolution  they  might  come  to  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby. 
The  directors,  still  retaining  some  shadow  of  re- 
spect to  this  house,  instituted  an  enquiry  them- 
selves, which  continued  from  June  to  October ; 
and,  after  an  attentive  perusal  and  full  considera- 
tion of  papers,  resolved  to  take  steps  for  removing 
the  persons  who  had  been  the  objects  of  our  reso- 
lution ;  but  not  without  a  violent  struggle  against 
evidence.  Seven  directors  went  so  far  as  to  enter 
a  protest  against  tlie  vote  of  their  court.  Upon 
this  the  general  court  takes  the  alarm  ;  it  re- 
assembles ;  it  orders  the  directors  to  rescind  their 
resolution,  that  is,  not  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Hornby,  and  to  despise  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Without  so  much  as  the  pre- 
tence of  looking  into  a  single  paper,  without  the 
formality  of  instituting  any  committee  of  enquiry, 


they  superseded  all  the  labours  of  their  own  di- 
rectors, and  of  this  house. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  ask,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  they  should  not  attempt  some  sort  of 
examination  into  facts,  as  a  colour  for  their  resist- 
ance to  a  publick  authority,  proceeding  so  very 
deliberately  ;  and  exerted,  apparently  at  least,  is 
favour  of  their  own  ?  The  answer,  and  the  only 
answer  which  can  be  given,  is,  that  they  were 
afraid  that  their  true  relation  should  be  mistaken. 
They  were  a'fraid  that  their  patrons  and  masters 
in  India  should  attribute  their  support  of  them  to 
an  opinion  of  their  cause,  and  not  to  an  attach- 
ment to  their  power.  They  were  afraid  it  should 
be  suspected,  that  they  did  not  mean  blindly  to 
support  them  in  the  use  they  made  of  that  power. 
They  determined  to  shew  that  they  at  least  were 
set  against  reformation  ;  that  they  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  bring  the  territories,  the  trade,  and  the 
stock  of  the  company,  to  ruin,  rather  than  be 
wanting  in  fidelity  to  their  nominal  servants  and 
real  masters,  in  the  ways  they  took  to  their  private 
fortunes. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  tliis  session,  the 
same  act  of  audacity  was  repeated,  with  the  saine 
circumstances  of  contempt  of  all  the  decorum  of 
enquiry  on  their  part,  and  of  all  the  proceediags 
of  this  house.     They  again  made  it  a  request  to 
their  favourite,  and  your  culprit,  to  keep  his  pdte; 
and  thanked  and  applauded  him,  without  calling 
for  a  paper  which  could  afford  light  into  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  the  transaction,  and  without  giving 
themselves  a  moment  s  time  to  consider,  or  eveo 
to  understand,  the  articles  of  the  Maratta  peace. 
The  fact  is,  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  strug- 
gle, a  faint  one  indeed,  between  the  company  and 
their  servants.     But  it  is  a  struggle  no  longer. 
For  some  time  the  superiority  has  been  decided. 
The  interests  abroad  are  become  the  settled  pre- 
ponderating weight,  both  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, and  the  court  of  directors.     Even  the 
attempt  you  have  made,  to  enquire  into  their  prac- 
tices and  to  reform  abuses,  has  raised  and  piqued 
them  to  a  far  more  regular  and  steady  support 
The  company  has  made  a  common  cause,  and 
identified  themselves,  with  the  destroyers  of  India. 
They  have  taken  on  themselves  all  that  mass  of 
enormity ;    they   are  supporting  what   you  have 
reprobated  ;  those  you  condemn  they  applaud ; 
tliose  you  order  home  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
tliey  request  to  stay,  and  thereby  encourage  to 
proceed  in  their  practices.     Thus  the  servants  of 
the  East-India  company  triumph,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  de- 
feated. 

I  therefore  conclude,  what  you  all  conclude, 
that  this  body,  being  totally  perverted  from  the 
purposes  of  its  institution,  is  utterly  incorrigible; 
and  because  they  are  incorrigible,  both  in  conduct 
and  constitution,  power  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands ;  just  on  the  same  principles  on  which 
have  been  made  all  the  just  changes  and  revolu- 
tions of  government  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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lOW  say  a  few  words  to  the  general  prin- 
le  plan  which  is  set  up  against  that  of  my 
curable  friend.  It  is  to  re-commit  the 
nt  of  India  to  the  court  of  directors, 
ho  would  commit  the  reformation  of 
he  destroyers  of  it,  are  the  enemies  to 
mation.  They  would  make  a  distinction 
iirectors  and  proprietors,  which,  in  the 
ate  of  things,  does  not,  cannot  exist. 
It  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  would 
present  government  of  India  in  the  court 
»rs ;  and  would,  to  curb  them,  provide 
regulations  ; — wonderful  !  That  is,  he 
x)int  the  old  offenders  to  correct  the  old 
and  he  would  render  the  vicious  and 
i  wise  and  virtuous,  by  salutary  regula- 
e  would  appoint  the  wolf  as  guardian  of 
;  but  he  has  invented  a  curious  muzzle, 
this  protecting  wolf  shall  not  be  able  to 
aws  above  an  inch  or  two  at  the  utmost, 
work  is  finished.  But  I  tell  the  right 
e  gentleman,  that  controuled  depravity  is 
jnce  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  labour  of  de- 
in  chains  that  will  correct  abuses.  Will 
tlemcn  of  the  direction  animadvert  on 
ITS  of  their  own  guilt  ?  Never  did  a  se- 
of  amending  any  old  tyrannical  estab- 
»ropose  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
the  reformers  of  them.  If  the  undone 
India  see  their  old  oppressors  in  con- 
ver,  even  by  the  reformation,  they  will 
hing  but  what  they  will  certainly  feel,  a 
ce,  or  rather  an  aggravation,  of  all  their 
Ferings.  They  look  to  the  seat  of  power, 
i  persons  who  fill  it ;  and  they  despise 
]emen*s  regulations  as  much  as  the  gen- 
who  talk  of  them. 

re  is  a  cure  for  every  thing.  Take  away, 
ihe  court  of  proprietors,  and  the  court 
•s  will  do  their  duty.  Yes ;  as  they  have 
itherto.  That  the  evils  in  India  have 
jen  from  the  court  of  proprietors,  is 
se.  In  many  of  them,  the  directors  were 
)ncurring ;  in  most  of  them,  they  were 
ig,  and  sometimes  commanding ;  in  all, 
conniving. 

D  are  to  choose  this  well-regulated  and 

court  of  directors  ? — Why,  the   very 

i  who  are  excluded  from  all  manage- 

the  abuse  of  their  power.     They  will 

idoubtedly,  out  of  themselves,  men  like 

I ;  and  those  who  are  most  forward  in  re- 

ir  authority,  those  who  are  most  engaged 

or  interest  with  the  delinquents  abro<id, 

I  objects  of  their  selection.    But  gentle- 

ihat  when  this  choice  is  made,  the  pro- 

e  not  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  the 

whilst  those  directors  are  busy  in  the 

f  their  common  patrons  and  masters  in 

o,  indeed,  I  believe  they  will  not  desire 

B.     They  will  choose  those  whom  they 

be  trusted,  safely  trusted,  to  act  in  strict 

r  to  their  common  principles,  manners, 

interests,  and  connexions.     They  will 


want  neither  monitor  nor  controul.  It  is  not  easy 
to  choose  men  to  act  in  conformity  to  a  publick 
interest  against  their  private :  but  a  sure  depend- 
ence may  be  had  on  those  who  are  chosen  to  for- 
ward their  private  interest,  at  the  expence  of  the 
publick.  But  if  the  directors  should  slip,  and  de- 
viate into  rectitude,  the  punishment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  court,  and  it  will  surely  be  remem- 
bered to  them  at  their  next  election. 

If  the  government  of  India  wants  no  reforma-. 
tion ;  but  gentlemen  are  amusing  themselves  with 
a  theory,  conceiving  a  more  democratick  or  aris- 
tocratick  mode  of  government  for  these  depend- 
encies, or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute  only  about 
patronage;  the  dispute  is  with  me  of  so  little 
concern,  that  I  should  not  take  the  pains  to  utter 
an  affirmative  or  negative  to  any  proposition  in  it. 
If  it  be  only  for  a  theoretical  amusement  that  they 
are  to  propose  a  bill ;  the  thing  is  at  best  frivolous 
and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  company's  govern- 
ment is  not  only  full  of  abuse,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  destructive  tyrannies,  that  pro- 
bably ever  existed  in  the  world,  (as  I  am  sure  it 
is,)  what  a  cruel  mockery  would  it  be  in  me,  and 
in  those  who  think  like  me,  to  propose  this  kind 
of  remedy  for  this  kind  of  evil ! 

I  now  come  to  the  third  objection.  That  this 
bill  will  encrease  the  influence  of  the  crown.  An 
honourable  gentleman  has  demanded  of  me,  whe- 
ther I  was  in  earnest  when  I  proposed  to  this  house 
a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  that  mfluence.  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  was  much,  very  much,  in  earnest.  My  heart 
was  deeply  concerned  in  it ;  and  I  hope  the  publick 
has  not  lost  the  effect  of  it.  How  far  my  judgment 
was  right,  for  what  concerned  personal  favour 
and  consequence  to  myself,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
determine ;  nor  is  its  effect  upon  me  of  any  mo- 
ment. But  as  to  this  bill,  whether  it  encreases 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  not,  is  a  question  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  ask.  If  I  am  not  able  to  cor- 
rect a  system  of  oppression,  and  tyranny,  that  goes 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  thirty  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow -subjects,  but  by  some  encrease 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  I  am  ready  here  to 
declare  that  I,  who  have  been  active  to  reduce  it, 
shall  be  at  least  as  active  and  strenuous  to  restore 
it  again.  I  am  no  lover  of  names  ;  I  contend  for 
the  substance  of  good  and  protecting  government, 
let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  will. 

But  I  am  hot  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
expedient.  Much,  very  much  the  contrary.  I 
am  sure  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  will  by 
no  means  aid  a  reformation  of  this  kind ;  which 
can  neither  be  originated  nor  supported,  but  by 
the  uncomipt  publick  virtue  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  England.  Let  it  once  get  into 
the  ordinary  course  of  administration,  and  to  me 
all  hopes  of  reformation  are  gone.  I  am  far  from 
knowmg  or  believing,  that  this  bill  will  encrease 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  We  all  know,  that 
the  crown  has  ever  had  some  influence  in  the 
court  of  directors ;  and  that  it  has  been  extremely 
encreased  by  the  acts  of  1773  and  1780.  The 
gentlemen  who,  as  a  part  of  their  reformation,  pro- 
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pose  ''  a  more  active  controul  on  the  part  of  the 
"  crown,"  which  is  to  put  the  directors  under  a 
secretary  of  state,  especially  named  for  that  pur- 
pose, must  know,  that  their  project  will  encrease 
It  further.  But  that  old  influence  has  had,  and 
the  new  will  have,  incurable  inconveniences,  which 
cannot  happen  under  the  parliamentary  establish- 
ment proposed  in  this  bill.  An  honourable  gen- 
tleman,* not  now  in  his  place,  but  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  India  company,  and  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  this  bill,  has  told  you  that  a 
ministerial  influence  has  always  been  predominant 
in  that  body ;  and  that  to  make  the  directors  pliant 
to  their  purposes,  ministers  generally  causea  per- 
sons meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen  durectors.  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  to  secure  subserviency,  they 
submitted  the  company's  affairs  to  the  direction  of 
incapacity.  This  was  to  ruin  the  company,  in  order 
to  govern  it.  This  was  certainly  influence  in  the 
very  worst  form  in  which  it  could  appear.  At  best 
it  was  clandestine  and  irresponsible.  Whether  this 
was  done  so  much  upon  system  as  that  gentleman 
supposes,  I  greatly  doubt.  But  such  in  effect  the 
operation  of  government  on  that  court  unques- 
tionably was  ;  and  such,  under  a  similar  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  for  ever.  Ministers  must  be  wholly 
removed  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
India,  or  they  will  have  an  influence  in  its  patron- 
age. The  thing  is  inevitable.  Their  scheme  of  a 
new  secretary  of  state,  with  a  more  vigorous 
"  controul,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repetition  of 
tlie  measure  which  we  know  by  experience  will 
not  do.  Since  the  year  1773  and  the  year  1780, 
the  company  has  been  under  the  controul  of  the 
secretary  of  state's  office,  and  we  had  then  three 
secretaries  of  state.  If  more  than  this  is  done,  then 
they  annihilate  the  direction  which  they  pretend 
to  support ;  and  they  augment  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  of  whose  growth  they  affect  so  great  an 
horrour.  But  in  truth  this  scheme  of  reconciling 
a  direction  really  and  truly  deliberative,  with  an 
office  really  and  substantially  controulling,  is  a  sort 
of  machinery  that  can  be  kept  in  order  but  a  very 
short  time.  Either  the  directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerks,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them, 
often  through  design,  often  through  neglect.  If 
both  should  affect  activity,  collision,  procrastina- 
tion, delay,  and,  in  the  end,  utter  confusion,  must 
ensue. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  influence  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  nomination  to  office.  This 
gentlemen  in  opposition  have  totally  overlooked, 
although  it  now  exists  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  it 
will  do  so,  upon  their  scheme,  in  at  least  as  much 
force  as  it  does  now.  That  influence  this  bill  cuts 
up  by  the  roots :  I  mean  the  influence  of  protec- 
tion, I  shall  explain  myself: — The  office  given  to 
a  young  man  going  to  India  is  of  trifling  con- 
sequence. But  he  that  goes  out  an  insignificant 
boy,  in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  nabob.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that 
kind  of  raw  materials,  who  expect  to  be  speedily 

•  Governoar  Johnstone. 


manufactured  into  the  merchantable  quality  I  men- 
tion. One  of  these  gentlemen,  suppose,  returns 
hither,  laden  with  odium  and  with  riches.  When 
he  comes  to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  prison,  or 
as  to  a  sanctuary ;  and  either  is  ready  for  him, 
according  to  his  demeanour.  What  is  the  influence 
in  the  grant  of  any  place  in  India,  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  protection  or  compromise  with 
such  ^ilt,  and  with  the  command  of  such  riches, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  that 
condition  ?  That  man's  whole  fortune,  half  a  mil- 
lion perhaps,  becomes  an  instrument  of  influence, 
without  a  shilling  of  charge  to  the  civil  list ;  and 
the  influx  of  fortunes  which  stand  in  need  of  tliis 
protection  is  continual.  It  works  both  ways ;  it 
mfluences  the  delinquent,  and  it  may  corrupt  the 
minister.  Ck)mpare  the  influence  acquired  by  ap- 
pointing for  instance  even  a  governour  general, 
and  that  obtained  by  protecting  him.  I  shall  push 
this  no  further.  But  I  wish  gentlemen  to  roll  it  a 
little  in  their  own  minds. 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off  this  source  of  in- 
fluence. Its  design  and  main  scope  is  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  India  upon  the  principles  of 
a  court  of  judicature ;  and  to  exclude,  as  fiu*  as 
human  prudence  can  exclude,  all  possibility  of  a 
corrupt  partiality,  in  appointing  to  office,  or  sup- 
porting in  office,  or  covering  from  enquiry  and 
punishment,  any  person  who  has  abused  or  shall 
abuse  his  autliority.  At  the  board,  as  appointed 
and  regulated  by  this  bill,  reward  and  punishment 
cannot  be  shifted  and  reversed  by  a  whisper. 
That  commission  becomes  fatal  to  cabal,  to  in- 
trigue, and  to  secret  representation,  those  instro- 
ments  of  the  ruin  of  India.  He  that  cuts  off  the 
means  of  premature  fortune,  and  the  power  of 
protecting  it  when  acquired,  strikes  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  great  fund,  the  bank,  the  capital  stock  of 
Indian  influence,  which  cannot  be  vested  any 
where,  or  in  any  hands,  without  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  publick. 

The  third  and  contradictory  objection  is,  That 
this  bill  does  not  encrease  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  On  the  contrary,  That  the  just  power  of 
the  crown  will  be  lessened,  and  transferred  to  the 
use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the  patronage  of  India 
to  a  commission  nominated  by  parliament,  and 
independent  of  the  crown.  The  contradiction  is 
glaring,  and  it  has  been  too  well  exposed  to  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  insist  upon  it.  But  passing 
the  contradiction,  and  taking  it  without  any  rela- 
tion, of  all  objections  that  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. Do  not  gentlemen  know,  that  the  crown 
has  not  at  present  the  grant  of  a  single  office  under 
the  company,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or  abroad? 
So  far  as  the  crown  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
rather  a  gainer ;  for  the  vacant  offices  in  the  new 
commission  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  king. 

It  is  argued  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  derogatory  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  that  the  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  bill  are  to  continue  for  a  short 
term  of  years,  too  short  in  my  opinion ;  and  be- 
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se,  during  that  time,  they  are  not  at  the  mercy 
ivery  predominant  faction  of  the  court.  Does 
this  objection  lie  against  the  present  directors; 
e  of  whom  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  a 
portion  of  whom  hold  for  this  very  term  of 

*  years  ?  Did  it  not  h'e  against  the  governour 
era]  and  council  named  in  the  act  of  1773— 

•  were  invested  by  name,  as  the  present  com- 
uoners  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  tlie 
of  parliament,  who  were  to  hold  their  places 
a  term  of  years,  and  were  not  removable  at 
discretion  of  the  crown  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against 
re-appointment,  in  the  year  1780,  upon  the 
'  same  terms?  Yet  at  none  of  these  times, 
tever  other  objections  the  scheme  might  be 
Ic  to,  was  it  supposed  to  be  a  derogation  to  the 

prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  a  commission 
ited  by  act  of  parliament  should  have  its  mem- 
i  named  by  the  authority  which  called  it  into 
tence?  Tuis  is  not  the  disposal  by  parliament 
iny  office  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
fn,  or  now  disposable  by  that  authority.  It  is 
ar  from  being  any  thing  new,  violent,  or  alarm- 
that  I  do  not  recollect,  in  any  parliamentary 
(mission,  down  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Utax,  that  it  has  ever  been  otherwise, 
he  objection  of  the  tenure  for  four  years  is  an 
xtion  to  all  places  that  are  not  held  during 
tsure ;  but  in  that  objection  I  pronounce  the 
tlemen,  from  my  knowledge  of  their  complexion 
of  their  principles,  to  be  perfectly  in  earnest, 
party  (say  these  gentlemen)  of  the  minister 
I  proposes  tliis  scheme  will  be  rendered  power- 
by  it ;  for  he  will  name  his  party  friends  to  the 
imission.  This  objection  against  party  is  a  party 
action ;  and  in  this  too  these  gentlemen  are 
'ectly  serious.  They  see  that  if,  by  any  intrigue, 
r  should  succeed  to  office,  they  will  lose  the 
idestine  patronage,  the  true  instrument  of  clan- 
ine  influence,  enjoyed  in  the  name  of  subser- 
it  directors,  and  of  wealthy,  trembling,  Indian 
nquents.  But  as  often  as  they  are  beaten  off 
ground,  they  return  to  it  again.  The  minister 
name  his  friends,  and  persons  of  his  own  party, 
^bom  should  he  name  ?  Should  he  name  his 
ersaries?  Should  he  name  those  whom  he 
not  trust  ?  Should  he  name  those  to  execute 
plans,  who  are  the  declared  enemies  to  the 
tciples  of  his  reform  ?  His  character  is  here  at 
[e.  If  he  proposes  for  his  own  ends  (but  he 
er  will  propose)  such  names  as,  from  their  want 
ank,  fortune,  character,  ability,  or  knowledge, 
likely  to  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust, 
s  in  an  independent  house  of  commons ;  in  a 
se  of  commons  which  has,  by  its  own  virtue, 
:royed  the  instruments  of  parliamentary  sub- 
'ience.  This  house  of  commons  would  not 
ure  the  sound  of  such  names.  He  would  perish 
the  means  which  he  is  supposed  to  pursue  for 
security  of  his  power.  The  first  pledge  he 
It  give  of  his  sincerity  in  this  great  reform  will 
n  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
le  names. 
W  my  part,  Sir,  in  this  business  I  put  all  indi- 


rect considerations  wholly  out  of  my  mind.  My 
sole  question,  on  each  clause  of  the  bill,  amounts 
to  this :— Is  the  measure  proposed  required  by  the 
necessities  of  India  ?  I  cannot  consent  totally  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  who  are 
the  objects  of  it,  and  to  hunt  after  every  matter  of 
party  squabble  that  may  be  started  on  the  several 
provisions.  On  tlie  question  of  the  duration  of 
the  commission  I  am  clear  and  decided.  Can  I, 
can  any  one  who  has  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  affairs  of  India,  amuse 
himself  with  so  strange  an  imagination,  as  that  the 
habitual  despotism  and  oppression ,  that  the  mono- 
polies, tlie  peculations,  the  universal  destruction 
of  all  the  legal  authority  of  tliis  kingdom,  which 
have  been  for  twenty  years  maturing  to  their  pre- 
sent enormity,  combined  with  the  distance  of  the 
scene,  the  boldness  and  artifice  of  delinquents, 
their  combination,  their  excessive  wealth,  and  the 
faction  they  have  made  in  England,  can  be  fully 
corrected  in  a  shorter  term  than  four  years  ?  None 
has  hazarded  such  an  assertion — None  who  has  a 
regard  for  his  reputation,  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  commission,  have  an  un- 
dertaking of  magnitude  on  their  hands,  and  their 
stability  must  not  only  be,  but  it  must  be  thought, 
real ; — and  who  is  it  will  believe,  that  any  thing 
short  of  an  establishment  made,  supported,  and 
fixed  in  its  duration,  with  all  the  autnority  of  par- 
liament, can  be  thought  secure  of  a  reasonable 
stability  ?  The  plan  of  my  honourable  friend  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  reforming  by  the  authors  of 
the  abuse.  The  best  we  could  expect  from  them 
is,  that  they  should  not  continue  their  ancient, 
pernicious  activity.  To  those  we  could  think  of 
nothing  but  applying  controul ;  as  we  are  sure  that 
even  a  regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such 
thing  exists  in  them)  would  oblige  them  to  cover, 
to  conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent, all  cure  of  tne  grievances  of  India.  For  what 
can  be  discovered,  which  is  not  to  their  disgrace  ? 
Every  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse  would  be  a 
satire  on  their  former  administration.  Every  man 
they  should  pretend  to  call  to  an  account  would 
be  found  their  instrument,  or  their  accomplice. 
They  can  never  see  a  beneficial  regulation,  but 
with  a  view  to  defeat  it.  The  shorter  the  tenure 
of  such  persons,  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of 
some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  the  bill  is  different.  It  calls 
in  persons  in  no  wise  concerned  with  any  act  cen- 
sured by  parliament ;  persons  generated  with,  and 
for,  the  reform,  of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
most  essential  part.  To  these  the  chief  regulations 
in  the  bill  are  helps,  not  fetters ;  they  are  autho* 
rities  to  support,  not  regulations  to  restrain  them. 
From  these  we  look  for  much  more  than  inno- 
cence. From  these  we  expect  zeal,  firmness,  and 
unremitted  activity.  Their  duty,  their  chancier^ 
binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigour;  and 
ought  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  offiot  \ 
eludes  all  fear,  whilst  they  an 
purposes  of  their  tmit ;  a 
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pose  "  a  more  active  controul  on  the  part  of  the 
**  crown,"  which  is  to  put  the  directors  under  a 
secretary  of  state,  especially  named  for  that  pur- 
pose, must  know,  that  their  project  will  encrease 
It  further.  But  that  old  influence  has  had,  and 
the  new  will  have,  incurable  inconveniences,  which 
cannot  happen  under  the  parliamentary  establish- 
ment proposed  in  this  bill.  An  honourable  gen- 
tleman,* not  now  in  his  place,  but  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  India  company,  and  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  this  bill,  has  told  you  that  a 
ministerial  influence  has  always  been  predominant 
in  that  body ;  and  that  to  make  the  directors  pliant 
to  their  purposes,  ministers  generally  causea  per- 
sons meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen  durectors.  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  to  secure  subserviency,  they 
submitted  the  company's  affairs  to  the  direction  of 
incapacity.  This  was  to  ruin  the  company,  in  order 
to  govern  it.  This  was  certainly  influence  in  the 
very  worst  form  in  which  it  could  appear.  At  best 
it  was  clandestine  and  irresponsible.  Whether  this 
was  done  so  much  upon  system  as  that  gentleman 
supposes,  I  greatly  doubt.  But  such  in  effect  the 
operation  of  government  on  that  court  unques- 
tionably was  ;  and  such,  under  a  similar  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  for  ever.  Ministers  must  be  wholly 
removed  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
India,  or  they  will  have  an  influence  in  its  patron- 
age. The  thing  is  inevitable.  Their  scheme  of  a 
new  secretary  of  state,  with  a  more  vigorous 
"  controul,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repetition  of 
tlie  measure  which  we  know  by  experience  will 
not  do.  Since  the  year  1773  and  the  year  1780, 
the  company  has  been  under  the  controul  of  the 
secretary  of  state's  oflice,  and  we  had  then  three 
secretaries  of  state.  If  more  than  this  is  done,  then 
they  annihilate  the  direction  which  they  pretend 
to  support ;  and  they  augment  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  of  whose  growth  they  affect  so  great  an 
horrour.  But  in  truth  this  scheme  of  reconciling 
a  direction  really  and  truly  deliberative,  with  an 
office  really  and  substantially  controulling,  is  a  sort 
of  machinery  that  can  be  kept  in  order  but  a  very 
short  time.  Either  the  directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerks,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them, 
often  through  design,  often  through  neglect.  If 
both  should  affect  activity,  collision,  procrastina- 
tion, delay,  and,  in  the  end,  utter  confusion,  must 
ensue. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  influence  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  nomination  to  office.  This 
gentlemen  in  opposition  have  totally  overlooked, 
although  it  now  exists  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  it 
will  do  so,  upon  their  scheme,  in  at  least  as  much 
force  as  it  does  now.  That  influence  this  bill  cuts 
up  by  the  roots :  I  mean  the  influence  of  protec- 
tion. I  shall  explain  myself :— The  office  given  to 
a  young  man  going  to  India  is  of  trifling  con- 
sequence. But  he  that  goes  out  an  insignificant 
boy,  in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  nabob.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that 
kind  of  raw  materials,  who  expect  to  be  speedily 

•  Governoor  Johnstone. 


manufactured  into  the  merchantable  quality  I  men- 
tion. One  of  these  gentlemen,  suppose,  returns 
hither,  laden  with  odium  and  with  riches.  When 
he  comes  to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  prison,  or 
as  to  a  sanctuary ;  and  either  is  ready  for  him, 
according  to  his  demeanour.  What  is  the  influence 
in  the  grant  of  any  place  in  India,  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  protection  or  compromise  with 
such  guilt,  and  with  the  command  of  such  riches, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  wbicb 
power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  that 
condition  ?  That  man's  whole  fortune,  half  a  mil- 
lion perhaps,  becomes  an  instrument  of  influence, 
without  a  shilling  of  charge  to  the  civil  list ;  and 
the  influx  of  fortunes  which  stand  in  need  of  this 
protection  is  continual.  It  works  both  ways ;  it 
mfluences  the  delinquent,  and  it  may  corrupt  the 
minister.  Compare  the  influence  acquired  by  ap- 
pointing for  instance  even  a  governour  general, 
and  that  obtained  by  protecting  him.  I  shall  push 
this  no  further.  But  I  wish  gentlemen  to  roll  it  a 
little  in  their  own  minds. 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off  this  source  of  in- 
fluence. Its  design  and  main  scope  is  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  India  upon  the  principles  of 
a  court  of  judicature ;  and  to  exclude,  as  fiu*  as 
human  prudence  can  exclude,  all  possibility  of  a 
corrupt  partiality,  in  appointing  to  oflice,  or  sup- 
porting in  office,  or  covering  from  enquiry  and 
punishment,  any  person  who  has  abused  or  shall 
abuse  his  autliority.  At  the  board,  as  appointed 
and  regulated  by  this  bill,  reward  and  punishment 
cannot  be  shifted  and  reversed  by  a  whisper. 
That  commission  becomes  fatal  to  cabal,  to  in- 
trigue, and  to  secret  representation,  those  instm- 
ments  of  the  ruin  of  India.  He  that  cuts  off  the 
means  of  premature  fortune,  and  the  power  of 
protecting  it  when  acquired,  strikes  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  great  fund,  the  bank,  the  capital  stock  of 
Indian  influence,  which  cannot  be  vested  any 
where,  or  in  any  hands,  without  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  publick. 

The  third  and  contradictory  objection  is,  That 
this  bill  does  not  encrease  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  On  the  contrary.  That  the  just  power  of 
the  crown  will  be  lessened,  and  transferred  to  the 
use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the  patronage  of  India 
to  a  commission  nominated  by  parliament,  and 
independent  of  the  crown.  The  contradiction  is 
glaring,  and  it  has  been  too  well  exposed  to  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  insist  upon  it.  But  passing 
the  contradiction,  and  taking  it  without  any  rela- 
tion, of  all  objections  that  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. Do  not  gentlemen  know,  that  the  crown 
has  not  at  present  the  grant  of  a  single  office  under 
the  company,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or  abroad? 
So  far  as  the  crown  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
rather  a  gainer ;  for  the  vacant  offices  in  the  new 
commission  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  king. 

It  is  argued  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  derogatory  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  that  the  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  bill  are  to  continue  for  a  short 
term  of  years,  too  short  in  my  opinion ;  and  be- 
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ise,  during  that  time,  they  are  not  at  the  mercy 
every  predominant  faction  of  the  court.  Does 
:  this  objection  lie  against  the  present  directors; 
le  of  whom  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  a 
^portion  of  whom  hold  for  this  very  term  of 
r  years  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against  the  governour 
leral  and  council  named  in  the  act  of  1773 — 

0  were  invested  by  name,  as  the  present  com- 
sioners  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  tlie 

of  parliament,  wlio  were  to  hold  their  places 
a  term  of  years,  and  were  not  removable  at 
discretion  of  the  crown  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against 
re-appointment,  in  the  year  1780,  upon  the 
y  same  terms?  Yet  at  nodfe  of  these  times, 
atever  other  objections  the  scheme  might  be 
)lc  to,  was  it  supposed  to  be  a  derogation  to  the 
t  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  a  commission 
ated  by  act  of  parliament  should  have  its  mem- 
«  named  by  the  authority  which  called  it  into 
stence?  Tnis  is  not  the  disposal  by  parliament 
any  office  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
fwn,  or  now  disposable  by  that  authority.  It  is 
far  from  being  any  thing  new,  violent,  or  alarm- 
:,  that  I  do  not  recollect,  in  any  parliamentary 
nmission,  down  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
d-tax,  that  it  has  ever  been  otherwise, 
rhe  objection  of  the  tenure  for  four  years  is  an 
jection  to  all  places  that  are  not  held  during 
asure ;  but  in  that  objection  I  pronounce  the 
idemen,  from  my  knowledge  of  their  complexion 

1  of  their  principles,  to  be  perfectly  in  earnest. 
e  party  (say  these  gentlemen)  of  the  minister 

0  proposes  this  scheme  will  be  rendered  power- 
by  it ;  for  he  will  name  his  party  friends  to  the 
nmission.  This  objection  against  party  is  a  party 
ection ;  and  in  this  too  these  gentlemen  are 
fectly  serious.  They  see  that  if,  by  any  intrigue, 
y  should  succeed  to  office,  they  will  lose  the 
ndestine  patronage,  the  true  instrument  of  clan- 
;tine  influence,  enjoyed  in  the  name  of  subser- 
nt  directors,  and  of  wealthy,  trembling,  Indian 
inquents.     But  as  often  as  they  are  beaten  off 

1  ground,  they  return  to  it  again.  The  minister 
1  name  his  friends,  and  persons  of  his  own  party. 
iVhom  should  he  name  ?  Should  he  name  his 
rersaries?  Should  he  name  those  whom  he 
mot  trust  ?  Should  he  name  those  to  execute 

plans,  who  are  tlie  declared  enemies  to  the 
nciples  of  his  reform  ?  His  character  is  here  at 
ke.  If  he  proposes  for  his  own  ends  (but  he 
rer  will  propose)  such  names  as,  from  their  want 
rank,  fortune,  character,  ability,  or  knowledge, 

likely  to  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust, 
is  in  an  independent  house  of  commons ;  in  a 
ise  of  commons  which  has,  by  its  own  virtue, 
itroyed  the  instruments  of  parliamentary  sub- 
vience.  This  house  of  commons  would  not 
lure  the  sound  of  such  names.  He  would  perish 
the  means  which  he  is  supposed  to  pursue  for 

security  of  his  power.    The  first  pledge  he 
ist  give  of  his  sincerity  in  this  great  reform  will 
in  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
Me  names. 
For  my  part,  Sir^  in  this  business  I  put  all  indi- 


rect considerations  wholly  out  of  my  mind.  My 
sole  question,  on  each  clause  of  the  bill,  amounts 
to  this :— Is  the  measure  proposed  required  by  the 
necessities  of  India  ?  I  cannot  consent  totally  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  who  are 
the  objects  of  it,  and  to  hunt  after  every  matter  of 
party  squabble  that  may  be  started  on  the  several 
provisions.  On  die  question  of  the  duration  of 
the  commission  I  am  clear  and  decided.  Can  I, 
can  any  one  who  has  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  affairs  of  India,  amuse 
himself  with  so  strange  an  imagination,  as  that  the 
habitual  despotism  and  oppression ^  that  the  mono- 
polies, the  peculations,  the  universal  destruction 
of  all  the  legal  authority  of  tliis  kingdom,  which 
have  been  for  twenty  years  maturing  to  their  pre- 
sent enormity,  combined  with  the  distance  of  the 
scene,  the  boldness  and  artifice  of  delinquents, 
their  combination,  their  excessive  wealth,  and  the 
faction  they  have  made  in  England,  can  be  fully 
corrected  in  a  shorter  term  than  four  years  ?  None 
has  hazarded  such  an  assertion — None  who  has  a 
regard  for  his  reputation,  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  commission,  have  an  un- 
dertaking of  magnitude  on  their  hands,  and  their 
stability  must  not  only  be,  but  it  must  be  thought, 
real ; — and  who  is  it  will  believe,  that  any  thing 
short  of  an  establishment  made,  supported,  and 
fixed  in  its  duration,  with  all  the  autnority  of  par- 
liament, can  be  thought  secure  of  a  reasonable 
stability  ?  The  plan  of  my  honourable  friend  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  reforming  by  the  authors  of 
the  abuse.  The  best  we  could  expect  from  them 
is,  that  they  should  not  continue  their  ancient, 
pernicious  activity.  To  those  we  could  think  of 
nothing  but  applying  controul ;  as  we  are  sure  that 
even  a  regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such 
thing  exists  in  them)  would  oblige  them  to  cover, 
to  conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent, all  cure  of  the  grievances  of  India.  For  what 
can  be  discovered,  which  is  not  to  their  disgrace  ? 
Every  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse  would  be  a 
satire  on  their  former  administration.  Every  man 
they  should  pretend  to  call  to  an  account  would 
be  found  their  instrument,  or  their  accomplice. 
They  can  never  see  a  beneficial  regulation,  but 
with  a  view  to  defeat  it.  The  shorter  the  tenure 
of  such  persons,  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of 
some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  the  bill  is  different.  It  calls 
in  persons  in  no  wise  concerned  with  any  act  cen- 
sured by  parliament ;  persons  generated  with,  and 
for,  the  reform,  of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
most  essential  part.  To  these  the  chief  regulations 
in  the  bill  are  helps,  not  fetters ;  they  are  autho- 
rities to  support,  not  regulations  to  restrain  them. 
From  these  we  look  for  much  more  than  inno- 
cence. From  these  we  expect  zeal,  firmness,  and 
unremitted  activity.  Their  duty,  their  character, 
binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigour;  and  they 
ought  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  office  which  pre- 
cludes all  fear,  whilst  they  are  acting  up  to  the 
purposes  of  their  trust ;  a  tenure  without  which, 
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none  will  undertake  plans  that  require'  a  series 
and  system  of  acts.  When  they  know  that  they 
cannot  be  whispered  out  of  their  duty,  that  their 
publick  conduct  cannot  be  censured  without  a 
publick  discussion ;  that  the  schemes  which  they 
nave  be^n  will  not  be  committed  to  those  who 
will  have  an  interest  and  credit  in  defeating  and 
disgracing  them,  then  we  may  entertain  hopes. 
The  tenure  is  for  four  years,  or  during  their  good 
behaviour.  That  good  behaviour  is  as  long  as 
they  are  true  to  the  principles  of  the  bill ;  and  the 
judgment  is  in  either  house  of  parliament.  This 
is  the  tenure  of  your  judges ;  and  the  valuable 
principle  of  the  bill  is  to  make  a  judicial  adminis- 
tration for  India.  It  is  to  give  confidence  in  the 
execution  of  a  duty,  which  requires  as  much  per- 
severance and  fortitude,  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  that  is  bom  of  woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  party,  from  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  bill,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  this 
supposed  party  advantage  is  pernicious  to  its  ob- 
ject, and  the  objection  is  of  weight :  but  until  this 
is  done,  and  this  has  not  been  attempted,  I  shall 
consider  the  sole  objection,  from  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  interest  of  a  party,  as  altogether  con- 
temptible. The  kingdom  is  divided  into  parties, 
and  it  ever  has  been  so  divided,  and  it  ever  will 
be  so  divided  ;  and  if  no  system  for  relieving  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  from  oppression,  and 
snatching  its  affairs  from  ruin,  can  be  adopted 
until  it  is  demonstrated  that  no  party  can  derive 
an  advantage  from  it,  no  good  can  ever  be  done 
in  this  country.  If  party  is  to  derive  an  advan- 
tage from  the  reform  of  India,  (which  is  more 
than  I  know,  or  believe,)  it  ought  to  be  that  party 
which  alone,  in  this  kingdom,  has  its  reputation, 
nay  its  very  being,  pledged  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  that  part  of  the  empire.  Great 
fear  is  expressed,  that  the  commissioners  named  in 
this  bill  will  shew  some  regard  to  a  minister  out  of 
place.  To  men  made  like  the  objectors,  this  must 
appear  criminal.  Let  it  however  be  remembered 
by  others,  that  if  the  commissioners  should  be  his 
friends,  they  cannot  be  his  slaves.  But  depend- 
ants are  not  in  a  condition  to  adhere  to  friends, 
nor  to  principles,  nor  to  any  uniform  line  of  con- 
duct. They  may  begin  censors,  and  be  obliged  to 
end  accomplices.  They  may  be  even  put  under 
the  direction  of  those  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  punish. 

The  fourth  and  last  objection  is.  That  the  bill 
will  hurt  publick  credit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  requires  an  answer.  But  if  it  does,  look  to 
your  foundations.  The  sinking  fund  is  the  pillar 
of  credit  in  this  country ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  distresses,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  East-India  company,  have  already  taken  a 
million  from  that  fund  by  the  non-payment  of 
duties.  The  bills  drawn  upon  the  company,  which 
are  about  four  millions,  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  treasury.  The  treasury, 
acting  under  a  parliamentary  trust  and  authority, 
pledges  the  publick  for  these  millions.  If  they 
pledge  the  publick,  the  publick  must  have  a  se- 


cunty  in  its  hands  for  the  management  of  this 
interest,  or  the  national  credit  is  gone.  For  other- 
wise it  is  not  only  the  East-India  company,  which 
is  a  great  interest,  that  is  undone,  but,  clinging  to 
the  security  of  all  your  funds,  it  drags  down  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  fabrick  perishes  in  one  ruin. 
If  this  bill  does  not  provide  a  direction  of  integrity 
and  of  ability  competent  to  that  trust,  the  objec- 
tion is  fatal .  If  it  does,  publick  credit  must  depeDd 
on  the  support  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said,  if  you  violate  this  charter,  what 
security  has  the  charter  of  the  bank,  in  which  pub- 
lic credit  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and  even  the 
charter  of  Londoif ,  in  which  the  rights  of  so  many 
subjects  are  involved  ?  I  answer,  In  the  like  case 
they  have  no  security  at  all — No — no  security  at 
all.  If  the  bank  should  by  every  species  of  mis- 
management, fall  into  a  state  simdar  to  that  of  the 
East-India  company ;  if  it  should  be  oppressed 
with  demands  it  could  not  answer,  engagemeDts 
which  it  could  not  perform,  and  with  bills  for 
which  it  could  not  procure  payment ;  no  charter 
should  protect  the  mismanagement  from  correction, 
and  such  publick  grievances  from  redress.  If  the 
city  of  London  had  the  means  and  will  of  destroy- 
ing an  empire,  and  of  cruelly  oppressing  and 
tyrannizing  over  millions  of  men  as  good  as  thent- 
selves,  the  cliarter  of  the  city  of  London  should 
prove  no  sanction  to  such  tyranny  and  such  op- 
pression. Charters  are  kept,  when  their  parposei 
are  maintained :  they  are  violated,  when  the  priri- 
lege  is  supported  against  its  end  and  its  object 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to  lay, 
as  my  reasons  for  giving  my  vote  to  this  bill.  lif 
I  am  wrong,  it  is  not  for  want  of  pains  to  knot 
what  is  right.  This  pledge,  at  least,  of  my  recti- 
tude I  have  given  to  my  country. 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  biO, 
let  me  say  a  word  to  the  author.  I  should  leaie 
him  to  his  own  noble  sentiments,  if  the  unworthy 
and  illiberal  language  with  which  he  has  beea 
treated,  beyond  all  example  of  parliamentary  li- 
berty, did  not  make  a  few  words  necessary ;  not 
so  much  in  justice  to  him,  as  to  my  own  feelings. 
I  must  say  then,  that  it  will  be  a  distinction  ho- 
nourable to  the  age,  that  the  rescue  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  human  race  that  ever  were  so  griev- 
ously oppressed,  from  the  greatest  tyranny  that 
was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities 
and  dispositions  equal  to  the  task ;  that  it  has  fallen 
to  one  who  has  the  enlargement  to  comprehend, 
the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  eloquence  to  sup- 
port, so  great  a  measure  of  hazardous  benevolence. 
His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  men  and  things ;  he  well  knows 
are  spread  about  his  path,  from  persona 
from  court  intrigues,  and  possibly  froiTi 
delusion.  But  he  has  put  to  hazard  his 
security,  his  interest,  his  power,  even  his 
popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people  wf«J* 
has  never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that  all ' 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and 
for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will  rememb 
obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  com 
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ion  of  ail  true  glory :  he  will  remember,  that  it 
iras  not  only  in  the  Roman  customs,  but  it  is  in 
Jie  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  that  calumny 
ind  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  triumph.  These 
ihoughts  will  support  a  mind,  which  only  exists 
Tor  honour,  under  the  burthen  of  temporary  re- 
proach. He  is  doing  indeed  a  great  good  ;  such  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coin- 
cides with  the  desires,  of  any  man.  Let  him  use 
iis  time.  Let  him  give  the  whole  length  of  the 
"eins  to  his  benevolence.  He  is  now  on  a  great 
eminence,  where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  turned 
JO  him.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much. 
But  here  is  tlie  summit.  He  never  can  exceed 
ivhat  he  does  this  day. 

He  has  faults ;  but  they  are  faults  that,  though 
Jiey  may  in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the  lustre,  and 
lometimes  impede  the  march,  of  his  abilities,  have 
lothing  in  them  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  great  vir- 
:ues.  In  those  faults,  there  is  no  mixture  of  de- 
«it,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of  com- 
)lexional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the 
iistresses  of  mankind.  His  are  faults  which  might 
sxist  in  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Prance,  as  they  did  exist  in  that  father  of  his 
X)antry.  Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that  he  might 
ive  to  see  a  fowl  in  tlie  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his 
ciDgdom .  That  sentiment  of  homely  benevolence 
iras  worth  all  the  splendid  sayings  that  are  re- 
x>rded  of  kings.  But  he  wished  perhaps  for  more 
lutn  could  be  obtained,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
nan  exceeded  the  power  of  the  king.  But  this 
gentleman,  a  subject,  may  this  day  say  this  at  least, 
rith  truth,  that  he  secures  the  rice  m  his  pot  to 
^ery  man  in  India.  A  poet  of  antiquity  thought 
t  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  a  prince  whom  he 
neant  to  celebrate,  that  through  a  long  succession 
)f  generations,  lie  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an 
ible  and  virtuous  citizen,  who  by  force  of  the  arts 
>f  peace,  had  corrected  governments  of  oppression, 
Lnd  suppressed  wars  of  rapine. 

Indole  proh  quanta  juvenis,  quantumque  daturus 
Aosooise  populis  ventura  in  sscula  civem. 


Ille  su))er  Gangem,  super  exauditus  et  Indos, 
Implebit  terras  voce  ;  et  furiaiia  bella 
Fuimine  compescet  lingus. 

This  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
only  person  to  whose  eloquence  it  does  not  wrong 
that  of  the  mover  of  this  bill  to  be  compared.  But 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  fame  of  my  honourable  friend,  and  not  of 
Cicero.  I  confess,  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward 
of  those,  whose  whole  consequence,  power,  and 
authority,  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ; 
and  I  carry  my  mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the 
names  and  descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this  bill, 
will  bless  the  labours  of  this  parliament,  and  the 
confidence  which  the  best  house  of  commons  has 
given  to  him  who  the  best  deserves  it.  The  little 
cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heard,  where  freedom 
and  happiness  will  be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue^ 
a  nation,  or  religion  in  India,  which  will  not  bless 
the  presiding  care  and  manly  beneficence  of  this 
house,  and  of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this  great 
work.  Your  names  will  never  be  separated  before 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever 
language,  or  with  whatever  rites,  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin,  and  reward  for  those  who  imitate  tlie  God- 
head in  his  universal  bounty  to  his  creatures. 
These  honours  you  deserve,  and  they  will  surely 
be  paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  influence,  and 
party,  and  patronage,  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel,  of 
the  mover  of  this  bill.  An  honourable  friend  of 
mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged  vrith 
having  made  a  studied  panegyrick.  I  don't  know 
what  his  was.  Mine,  1  am  sure,  is  a  studied  pa^ 
negyrick  ;  the  fruit  of  much  meditation ;  the  re^ 
suit  of  the  observation  of  near  twenty  years.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  day ;  I  feel  myself  overpaid  for  the  labours  of 
eighteen  years,  when,  at  this  late  period,  I  am  able 
to  take  my  share,  by  one  humble  vote,  in  destroy- 
ing a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
nation,  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  human  species. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Representation  now  given  to  t}ie  publick 
relates  to  some  of  the  most  essential  priviieg^  of 
the  house  of  commons.  It  would  appear  of  little 
importance,  if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  its  recep- 
tion in  the  place  where  it  was  proposed.  There 
it  was  rejected  without  debate.  The  subject 
matter  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  appear  to  merit 
a  more  serious  consideration.  Thinking  men  will 
scarcely  regard  the  penal  dissolution  of  a  parlia- 
ment as  a  very  trifling  concern.  Such  a  dissolu- 
tion must  operate  forcibly  as  an  example  ;  and  it 
much  imports  the  people  of  this  kingaom  to  con- 
sider what  lesson  that  example  is  to  teach. 

The  late  house  of  commons  was  not  accused  of 
an  interested  compliance  to  the  will  of  a  court. 
The  charge  against  them  was  of  a  different  nature. 
They  were  charged  with  being  actuated  by  an  ex- 
travagant spirit  of  independency.  This  species  of 
offence  is  so  closely  connected  with  merit,  this 
vice  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  virtue,  that 
the  flight  of  a  house  of  commons  above  the  exact 
temperate  medium  of  independence  ought  to 
be  correctly  ascertained,  lest  we  give  encourage- 
ment to  dispositions  of  a  less  generous  nature,  and 
less  safe  for  the  people  :  we  ought  to  call  for  very 
solid  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence,  and 
of  the  magnitude  too,  of  the  evils,  which  are  charg- 
ed to  an  independent  spirit,  before  we  give  sanc- 
tion to  any  measure,  that  by  checking  a  spirit  so 
easily  damped,  and  so  hard  to  be  excited,  may 
affect  the  liberty  of  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
which,  if  not  free,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Tlie  editor  does  not  deny,  that  by  possibility 
such  an  abuse  may  exist :  hut,  primd  fronte,  tliere 


is  no  reason  to  presume  it.     The  house  of  com- 
mons is  not,  by  its  complexion,  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  distempers  of  an  independent  habit.    Very 
little  compulsion  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  to  render  it  abundantly  complaisant  to  mi- 
nisters and  favourites  of  all  descriptions.    It  I^ 
quired  a  great  length  of  time,  very  considenbk 
industry  and  perseverance,  no  vulgar  policy,  the 
union  of  many  men  and  many  tempers,  aim  tbe 
concurrence  of  events  which  do  not  happen  every 
day,  to  build  up  an  independent  house  of  con* 
mons.     Its  demolition  was  accomplished  in  a  mo- 
ment ;    and  it  was  the  work  of  ordinary  handi. 
But  to  construct,  is  a  matter  of  skill ;  to  aemolisb, 
force  and  fury  are  sufficient. 

The  late  house  of  commons  has  been  puniabed 
for    its  independence.     That  example  is  made. 
Have  we  an  example  on  record,  of  a  house  of  com- 
mons punished  for  its  servility  ?  The  rewards  of  a 
senate  so  disposed  are  manifest  to  the  world.    Se- 
veral gentlemen  are  very  desirous  of  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  house  of  commons :   but  the; 
must  alter  the  frame  and  constitution  of  humtn 
nature  itself,  before  they  can  so  fashion  it  by  any 
mode  of  election,  that  its  conduct  will  not  be  ia- 
fluenced  by  reward  and  punishment,  by  fame, 
and  by  disgrace.     If  these  examples  take  root  in 
the  minds  of  men,  what  members  hereafter  will  be 
bold  enough  not  to  be  corrupt  ?  Especially  as  the 
king's  high-way  of  obsequiousness  is  so  very  broad 
and  easy.     To  make  a  passive  member  of  parlia- 
ment, no  dignity  of  mind,  no  principles  of  honour, 
no  resolution,  no  ability,  no  industry,  no  leambg, 
no  experience,  are  in  the  least  degree  necessary. 
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To  defend  a  poet  of  importance  against  a  powerful 
enemj^  requires  an  Elliot ;  a  drunken  invalid  is 
qualified  to  hoist  a  white  flag,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  fortress  on  his  knees. 

The  gentlemen  chosen  into  this  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  surrender,  were  bred  to  better 
things ;  and  are  no  doubt  qualified  for  other  ser- 
▼ice.  But  for  this  strenuous  exertion  of  inactivity, 
for  the  vigorous  task  of  submission  and  passive 
obedience,  all  their  learning  and  ability  are  rather 
a  matter  of  personal  ornament  to  themselves,  than 
of  the  least  use  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

The  present  surrender  therefore,  of  rights  and 
privileges,  witliout  examination,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  support  any  minister  given  by  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  crown,  determines  not  only  on  all 


the  power  and  authority  of  the  house,  but  it  set- 
tles the  character  and  description  of  the  men  who 
are  to  compose  it,  and  perpetuates  that  character 
as  long  as  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  keep 
up  a  phantom  of  popular  representation. 

It  is  for  the  chance  of  some  amendment  before 
this  new  settlement  takes  a  permanent  form,  and 
while  the  matter  is  yet  soft  and  ductile,  that  the 
Editor  has  republished  this  piece,  and  added  some 
notes  and  explanations  to  it.  His  intentions,  he 
hopes,  will  excuse  him  to  the  original  mover,  and 
to  the  world.  He  acts  from  a  strong  sense  of  the 
incurable  ill  effects  of  holding  out  the  conduct  of 
the  late  house  of  commons,  as  an  example  to  be 
shunned  by  future  representatives  of  the  people. 
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THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE. 


LufiiB,  14<»  Die  Junij,  1784. 


A  MOTiov  was  made,  That  a  representation  be 

rented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  offer  to 
royal  consideration  that  the  address  of  this 
hcmse,  upon  his  majesty's  speech  from  the  throne, 
was  dictated  solely  by  our  conviction  of  his  ma- 
jetty's  own  most  gracious  intentions  towards  his 
people,  which,  as  we  feel  with  gratitude,  so  we  are 
ever  rnuly  to  acknowledge  with  cheerfulness  and 
satisfaction. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  were  will- 
ing to  separate  from  our  general  expressions  of 
daty,  respect,  and  veneration  to  his  majesty's  royal 
person  and  his  princely  virtues,  all  discussion  what- 
ever, with  relation  to  several  of  the  matters  sug- 
gested, and  several  of  the  expressions  employed  in 
that  speech. 

That  it  was  not  fit  or  becoming,  that  any  de- 
cided opinion  should  be  formed  by  his  faithful 
commons,  on  that  speech,  without  a  degree  of  de- 
fiberation  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject. Having  afforded  ourselves  due  time  for  that 
deliberation,  we  do  now  most  humbly  beg  leave  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  that,  in  the  speech  from 
tte  throne,  his  mmisters  have  thought  proper  to 
me  a  langQase  of  a  very  alarming  import,  unau- 
thorised by  Uie  practice  of  good  times,  and  irre- 
coDcilable  to  the  principles  of  tliis  government. 

Humbly  to  express  to  his  majesty,  that  it  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  this  house  to  guard  the  con- 


DecSb  1788.  tndlCay  10. 1781 

t  ■•  I  win  ievcr  lobmft  to  the  doetrinet  I  have  beard  this  day 
E,  that  ttie  oUier  bouae  thoiue  of  commons]  are 
te  oalv fcprcMBtsttrcs  and  goaidians  of  the  people's  risnts; 
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stitution  from  all  infringement  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nisters ;  and,  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it, 
to  warn  them  against  any  abuse  of  the  authorities 
committed  to  them ;  but  it  is  very  lately,*  that 
in  a  manner  not  more  unseemly  than  irregpular 
and  preposterous,  ministers  have  thought  proper 
by  aamonition  from  the  throne,  implying  distrust 
and  reproach,  to  convey  the  expectations  of  the 
people  to  us,  their  sole  representatives ;  f  and  have 
presumed  to  caution  us,  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  constitution,  against  any  infringement  of  it 
on  our  parts. 

This  dangerous  innovation  we,  his  faithful  com- 
mons, think  it  our  duty  to  mark ;  and  as  these 
admonitions  from  the  throne,  by  their  frequent 
repetition,  seem  intended  to  lead  gradually  to  the 
establishment  of  an  usage,  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
thus  solemnly  to  protest  against  them. 

This  house  will  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  anx- 
iously attentive  to  the  inclinations  and  interests  of 
its  constituents :  nor  do  we  desire  to  straiten  any 
of  the  avenues  to  the  throne,  or  to  either  house 
of  parliament.  But  the  ancient  order,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  exercised,  is 
not  a  restriction  of  these  rights.  It  is  a  method 
providentially  framed  in  favour  of  those  privileges, 
which  it  preserves  and  enforces,  by  keepmg  in  that 
course  which  has  been  found  the  most  effectual  for 
answering  their  ends.     His  majesty  may  receive 

I  boldly  maintatai  the  oontrary-l  say  Uiis  honse  [house  of  lords] 
it  equallg  the  refretewtaHvea  ^f  the  pwpie.*'  Lord  SkelhunuTa 
apeeck,  A^rU  S,  177S.  VUs  ParHamtnUkrjf  Regitter,  toL  x.  page 
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the  opinions  and  wishes  of  individuals  under  their 
signatures,  and  of  bodies  corporate  under  their 
seals,  as  expressing  tlieir  own  particular  sense :  and 
he  may  grant  such  redress  as  the  legal  powers  of 
the  crown  enable  the  crown  to  afford.  This,  and 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  may  also  receive  the 
wishes  of  such  corporations  andf  individuals  by 
petition.  The  collective  sense  of  his  people  his 
majesty  is  to  receive  from  his  commons  in  parlia- 
ment assembled.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  if  his  commons  were  to  receive 
that  sense  from  tlie  ministers  of  the  crown,  or  to 
admit  them  to  be  a  proper  or  a  regular  channel 
for  conveying  it. 

That  the  ministers  in  the  said  speech  declare, 
His  majesty  has  a  just  and  confident  reliance, 
that  wc  (his  faithful  commons)  are  animated 
"  with  the  same  sentiments  of  loyalty,  and  the 
**  same  attachment  to  our  excellent  constitution, 
*'  which  wc  had  the  happiness  to  see  so  fully  mani- 
"  fcsted  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom." 

To  represent,  that  his  faithful  commons  have 
never  failed  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  It  is  new 
to  them  to  be  reminded  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary 
and  invidious  to  press  it  upon  them  by  any  ex- 
ample. This  recommendation  of  loyalty,  after  his 
majesty  has  sat  for  so  many  years,  with  the  full 
support  of  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects,  on  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom,  at  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  pretence  of  the  existence 
or  apprehension  of  war  or  conspiracy,  becomes 
in  itself  a  source  of  no  small  jealousy  to  his  faithful 
commons :  as  many  circumstances  lead  us  to  ap- 
prehend that  therein  the  ministers  have  reference 
to  some  otlier  measures  and  principles  of  loyalty, 
and  to  some  otlicr  ideas  of  the  constitution,  than 
the  laws  require,  or  the  practice  of  parliament  will 
admit. 

No  regular  communication  of  the  proofs  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  alluded 
to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  have  been  laid 
before  this  house,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  nature,  tendency,  or  occasion  of  tliem ;  or 
in  what  particular  acts  they  were  displayed  ;  but 
if  we  are  to  suppose  the  manifestations  of  loyalty 
(which  are  held  out  to  us  as  an  example  for  imita- 
tion) consist  in  certain  addresses  delivered  to  his 
majesty,  promising  lupport  to  his  majesty  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  thanking  his  ma- 
jesty for  removing  certain  of  his  ministers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  votes  they  have  given  upon  bills  de- 

*  In  that  parliament  the  house  of  commons  by  Jtwo  aeveral  re- 
solutions put  an  end  to  the  American  war.  Immediately  on  the 
change  of  ministry,  which  ensued,  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
independence,  ana  to  fN'event  the  accumulation  of  new  burthens 
on  the  people  bv  the  growth  of  a  civil  list  debt,  they  passed  the 
establishment  bilf.  By  that  bill  thirty-six  offices  tenable  by 
members  of  parliament  were  suppressed ;  and  an  order  of  pay- 
ment was  framed,  by  which  the  growth  of  anv  fVesh  debt  was  ren- 
dered impracticable.  The  debt  on  the  civil  list  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign  had  amounted  to  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  and  upwards.  Another  act  was  passed  for 
regulating  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general.  and  the  offices  sub- 
ordinate to  it  A  million  ofpublick  money  had  sometimes  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters;  this  act  prevented  the  possibility 
of  any  money  whatsoever  being  accumulated  in  that  office  in  (b- 
ture.  The  offices  of  the  exchequer,  whose  emoluments  in  time  of 
war  were  excessive,  and  grew  in  exact  proportion  to  the  publick 
burthens,  were  regulated ;  some  of  them  suppressed,  and  the  rest 
reduced  to  fixed  salaries.  To  secure  the  lyecdom  of  election 
against  the  crown,  a  bill  was  passed  to  disqualify  all  officers  con< 


pending  in  parliament, — if  this  be  the  example  of 
loyalty  alluded  to  in  ihe  speech  from  the  throne, 
then  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  our  serious  con- 
cern for  the  impression  whidi  has  been  made  on 
any  of  our  fellow-subjects  by  misrepresentations, 
which  have  seduced  them  into  a  seeming  approba- 
tion of  proceedings  subversive  of  their  own  free- 
dom. We  conceive,  that  the  opinions  delivered 
in  these  papers  were  not  well  considered;  nor 
were  the  parties  duly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
matters  on  which  they  were  called  to  determine, 
nor  of  those  proceedings  of  parliament  which  they 
were  led  to  censure. 

We  shall  act  more  advisedly. — The  loyalty  we 
shall  manifest  will  not  be  the  same  with  theirs ; 
but,  we  trust,  it  will  be  equally  sincere,  and  more 
enlightened.  It  is  no  slight  authority  which  shall 
persuade  us  (by  receiving  as  proofs  of  loyalty  the 
mistaken  principles  lightly  taken  up  in  these  ad- 
dresses) obliquely  to  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and 
ungrounded  charge  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection, 
an  uncorrupt,  independent,  ancl  reforming  parlia- 
ment.* Above  all,  we  shall  take  care  that  none 
of  the  rights  and  privileges,  always  claimed,  and 
since  the  accession  of  his  majesty's  illustrious  fa- 
mily constantly  exercised  by  this  house,  (and  which 
we  hold  and  exercise  in  trust  for  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  and  for  their  benefit,)  shall  be  con- 
stnictively  surrendered,  or  even  weakened  and  im- 
paired under  ambiguous  phrases,  and  implications 
of  censure  on  the  late  parliamentary  proceedings. 
If  these  claims  are  not  well-founded,  they  ought  to 
be  honestly  abandoned ;  if  they  are  just,  they  ought 
to  be  steadily  and  resolutely  maintained. 

Of  his  majesty's  own  gracious  disposition  to- 
wards the  true  principles  of  our  free  constitution, 
his  faithful  commons  never  did,  or  could,  enter- 
tain a  doubt :  but  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  express 
to  his  majesty  our  uneasiness  concerning  other 
new  and  unusual  expressions  of  his  ministers,  de- 
claratory of  a  resolution  ''  to  support  in  their  just 
"  balance,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every 
"  branch  of  the  legislature." 

It  were  desirable  that  all  hazardous  theories  con- 
cerning a  balance  of  rights  and  privileges  (a  mode 
of  expression  wholly  foreign  to  parliamentary 
usage)  might  have  been  forborne.  His  majesty's 
faithful  commons  are  well  instructed  in  their  own 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  are  determined 
to  maintain  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  were 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors :  they  are  not 

cemed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  any  of  its  branches  firon 
▼oUng  in  elections ;  a  most  important  act.  not  only  with  regard  to 
its  primary  object,  the  freedom  of  election,  but  as  materially  fbr- 
warding  the  due  collection  of  revenue.  For  the  same  end.  (the 
pfeservmg  the  freedom  of  election.)  the  house  rescinded  the 
mmous  iudgment  relative  to  the  Middlesex  election,  and  ex- 

Bunged  U  (ram  the  journals.  On  the  principle  of  reformation  of 
leir  own  house,  connectcfl  with  a  principle  ofpublick  economy, 
an  act  paned  for  rendering  contractors  with  government  incapa- 
ble of  n  seat  in  parliament.  The  India  Bill  (unfortunately  loat  in 
the  house  of  lords)  pursued  the  same  idea  to  its  completion :  and 
disabled  all  servants  of  the  East- India  company  from  a  seat  in  that 
house  for  a  certain  time,  and  until  their  conduct  was  examineil 
into  and  cleared.  The  remedy  of  infinite  corruptions  and  of  infl- 
nite  disorders  and  oppressions,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  roost 
important  objects  or  publick  economy,  perished  with  that  bill  and 
that  parliament.  That  iMurliament  also  instituted  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  all  its  branches 
which  proaecuted  its  duty  with  great  vigour  ;  and  suggested 
several  material  improvements. 
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unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie 
house  of  peel's ;  and  they  know  and  respect  the 
lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  but  they  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  admit  any  thing  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  a  balance  of  those  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives :  nor  are  they  able  to  discern  to  what 
objects  ministers  would  apply  their  fiction  of 
balance ;  nor  what  they  would  consider  as  a  just 
one.  These  unauthorized  doctrines  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stir  improper  discussions ;  and  to  lead  to 
mischievous  innovations  in  the  constitution.* 

That  his  faithful  commons  most  humbly  re- 
commend, instead  of  the  inconsiderate  specula- 
tions of  unexperienced  men,  that,  on  all  occasions, 
resort  should  be  had  to  the  happy  practice  of  par- 
liament, and  to  those  solid  maxims  of  government 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  accession  of  his 
majesty's  illustrious  family,  as  furnishing  the  only 
safe  principles  on  which  the  crown  and  parliament 
can  proceed. 

We  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  be  cautious 
on  this  head,  as,  in  the  last  parliament,  the  present 
ministers  had  thought  proper  to  countenance,  if 
not  to  suggest,  an  attack  upon  the  most  clear  and 
undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  this  house. f 

Fearing  from  these  extraordinary  admonitions, 
and  from  the  new  doctrines,  which  seem  to  have 
dictated  several  unusual  expressions,  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  been  abused  by  false  representations  of 
the  late  proceedings  in  parliament,  we  think  it  our 
daty  respectfully  to  inform  his  majesty,  that  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  against  his  law- 
ful prerogatives,  or  against  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges  of  the  peers,  by  the  late  house  of  commons, 
in  any  of  their  addresses,  votes,  or  resolutions : 
neither  do  we  know  of  any  proceeding  by  bill,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abridge  the  extent  of 
his  royal  prerogative  :  but,  if  such  provision  had  ex- 
isted in  any  bill,  we  protest,  and  we  declare,  against 
all  speeches,  acts,  or  addresses,  from  any  persons 
whatsoever,  which  have  a  tendency  to  consider 
such  bills,  or  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  as 
just  objects  of  any  kind  of  censure  and  punish- 

*  If  these  speculations  are  let  loose,  the  house  or  lords  may 
quarrel  with  tneir  share  of  the  lejnslature,  as  being  limited  with 
Teftfd  to  the  origination  of  grants  to  the  crown  and  the  origi- 
natioo  of  moaev  hills.  The  advisers  of  the  crown  may  think 
proper  to  bring  its  negative  into  ordinary  use ;  and  even  to  dis- 
pute, whether  a  mere  negative,  compared  with  the  deliberative 
power,  exercised  in  the  other  houses,  be  such  a  share  in  the 
legialatiire,  as  to  produce  a  due  balance  in  favour  of  that  branch ; 
and  thus  iustify  the  previous  interference  of  the  crown,  in  the 
■Humer  lately  used.  The  foUowing  will  serve  to  shew  how  much 
fcwidatioD  there  is  for  neat  cauUon,  concerning  these  novel 
^KCttlatioDS.  Lord  Shelbume,  in  his  celebrated  speech,  April 
Wi,  1778,  expreiises  himself  as  follows:  Vide  Parliamentary 
Mufitter,  toI.  x. 

''^The  Doblc  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  in  the  debate 
"  wtdcb  opened  the  business  of  this  day,  asserted  that  your  lord- 
**  ridps  were  incompetent  to  make  any  alteration  in  a  money  bill 
**  or  a  bin  of  supply.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  matter  fully  and 
"  Airly  discusMO,  and  the  subiect  brought  forward  and  argued 
"*  apoo  precedent,  as  well  as  all  its  collateral  relations.  I  should 
**  be  pimed  to  see  the  question  fairly  committed,  were  it  for  no 
**  other  reason,  but  to  hear  the  sleek,  smooth  contractors  (torn  the 
*  ottwr  bouse,  come  to  this  bar  and  declare,  that  they,  and  they 
**  mij,  etmU/rawte  «  monn  bill ;  and  they,  and  they  onlv,  could 
"  dispose  of  ue  property  of  the  peera  of  Great  Britain.  Perhaps 
**  some  arguments  more  mansible  than  those  I  heard  this  day 
"  froBi  the  woolsack,  to  shew  that  the  commons  have  an  uncon- 
**  trouWtle,  uDgualined  right,  to  bind  your  lordships*  property, 
**  may  be  uiged  bj  them.  At  present,  l  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
**  the  noble  and  teamed  lord  -,  for  until  the  claim,  after  a  solemn 
**diseaision  c€  the  boose,  is  openly  and  directly  relinquished,  I 
**  d»D  oontinne  to  beof  oi^ion,  that  your  lordships  have  a  right 
**  to  alter,  amtnd,  or  reject  a  money  bill." 
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ment  from  the  throne.  Necessary  reformations  may 
hereafter  require,  as  they  have  frequently  done  in 
former  times,  limitations  and  abridgments,  and 
in  some  cases  an  entire  extinction  of  some  branch 
of  prerogative.  If  bills  should  be  improper  in  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  house  where 
they  originate,  they  are  liable,  by  the  wisdom  of 
this  constitution,  to  be  corrected,  and  even  to  be 
totally  set  aside,  elsewhere.  This  is  the  known, 
the  legal,  and  the  safe  remedy  :  but  whatever,  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  royal  displeasure,  tends  to 
intimidate  individual  members  from  proposing,  or 
this  house  from  receiving,  debating,  and  passing 
bills,  tends  to  prevent  even  the  beginning  of  every 
reformation  in  the  state,  and  utterly  destroys  the 
deliberative  capacity  of  parliament. — We  there- 
fore claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  it,  as  our  un- 
doubted right,  that  no  persons  shall  be  deemed 
proper  objects  of  animadversion  by  the  crown, 
in  any  mode  whatever,  for  the  votes  which  they 
give,  or  the  propositions  which  they  make,  in  par- 
liament. 

We  humbly  conceive,  that  besides  its  share  of 
the  legislative  power,  and  its  right  of  impeach- 
ment, that,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
this  house  has  otlier  powers  and  capacities,  which 
it  is  bound  to  maintain.  This  house  is  assured, 
that  our  humble  advice  on  the  exercise  of  prero- 
gative will  be  heard  with  the  same  attention  with 
which  it  has  ever  been  regarded ;  and  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  effects  which  it  has  ever 
produced,  during  the  happy  and  glorious  reigns 
of  his  majesty's  royal  progenitors ;  not  doubting 
but  that,  in  all  tliose  points,  we  shall  be  considered 
as  a  council  of  wisdom  and  weight  to  advise,  and 
not  merely  as  an  accuser  of  competence  to  crimi- 
nate, t  This  house  claims  both  capacities;  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  be  left  to  our  free  discretion 
which  of  them  we  shall  employ  as  best  calculated 
for  his  majesty's  and  the  national  service. — When- 
ever we  shall  see  it  expedient  to  offer  our  advice 
concerning  his  majesty's  servants,  who  are  those 
of  the  publick,  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  per- 

The  duke  of  Richmond  also,  in  his  letter  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland,  speaks  of  several  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  house 
of  commons,  in  the  light  of  usurpations :  and  his  grace  is  of 
opinion,  that,  when  the  people  are  restored  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  their  rights,  in  electing  the  house  of  commons,  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  restored  to  theirs.  Vide 
Remembrancer,  vol.  xvi. 

t  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  directors  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany are  restrained  flrom  acceptance  of  bills  drawn  from  India, 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury.  The  late  house  of  commons,  finding  bills, 
to  an  immense  amount,  drawn  upon  that  body  by  their  servants 
abroad,  and  knowing  their  circumstances  to  be  exceedingly 
doubtful,  came  to  a  resolution  providenUy  cautioning  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  against  the  acceptance  of  these  bills,  until  the 
house  should  otherwise  direct  The  court  lords  then  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  against  the  resolution  as  illegal,  by  the  commons 
undertaking  to  direct  in  the  execution  of  a  trust  created  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  house  Justly  alarmed  at  this  resolution,  which 
went  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  its  superintending  capacity, 
and  particularly  in  matters  relative  to  its  own  province  of  money, 
directed  a  committee  to  search  the  .journals,  and  they  found  a  re- 
gular series  of  precedents,  commencing  fW)m  the  remotest  of  those 
records,  and  carried  on  to  that  dav.  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  house  interfered,  by  an  authoritative  advice  and  admonition, 
upon  every  act  of  executive  government  without  exception ;  and 
in  many  much  strontrer  cases  than  that  which  the  lords  thought 
proper  to  quarrel  with. 

I  **  I  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  charpe  or  com- 
"plaint  suggested  against  my  present  ministers.*'— 7%r  king't 
(innrer,  2.VA  February^  1784,  to  the  addrena  of  the  houae  of  com- 
mona.  Vide  Reaolvtiona  of  the  Houae  of  Commona,  printed  for 
Debrett,  p.  31. 
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lonal  favour  of  any  minister,  or  any  set  of  minis- 
ters, will  not  be  more  dear  to  his  miuesty,  than 
the  credit  and  character  of  a  house  of  commons. 
It  is  an  experiment  full  of  peril  to  put  the  repre- 
sentative wisdom  and  justice  of  his  msuesty's  people 
in  the  wrong ;  it  is  a  crooked  and  desperate  de- 
sign, leading  to  mischief,  the  extent  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  can  foresee,  to  attempt  to  form  a 
prerogative  party  in  tlie  nation,  to  be  resorted  to 
as  occasion  shall  require,  in  derogation  from  the 
authority  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
liament assembled  :  it  is  a  contrivance  full  of  dan- 
ger, for  ministers  to  set  up  the  representative  and 
constituent  bodies  of  the  commons  of  this  king- 
dom as  two  separate  and  distinct  powers,  formed 
to  counterpoise  each  other,  leaving  the  preference 
in  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  of  the  crown.  In 
such  a  situation  of  things,  these  advisers,  taking 
advantages  of  the  differences  which  may  acciden- 
tally arise,  or  may  purposely  be  fomented  between 
them,  will  have  it  in  their  choice  to  resort  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  the  purposes  of 
their  sinister  ambition.  By  exciting  an  emulation 
and  contest  between  the  representative  and  the 
constituent  bodies,  as  parties  contending  for  credit 
and  influence  at  the  throne,  sacrifices  will  be  made 
by  both ;  and  the  whole  can  end  in  nothing  else 
than  the  destruction  of  the  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  If  there  must  be  another  mode 
of  conveying  the  collective  sense  of  the  people  to 
the  throne,  than  that  by  the  house  of  commons,  it 
ought  to  be  fixed  and  defined,  and  its  authority 
ought  to  be  settled :  it  ought  not  to  exist  in  so 
precarious  and  dependent  a  state  as  that  ministers 
should  have  it  in  their  power,  at  their  own  mere 
pleasure,  to  acknowledge  it  with  respect,  or  to  re- 
ject it  with  scorn. 

It  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  dissolve  parliament ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  his  majesty,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  trusts  vested 
in  his  majesty,  the  most  critical  and  delicate,  and 
that  in  which  this  house  has  the  most  reason 
to  require,  not  only  the  good  faith,  but  the  favour 
of  the  crown.  His  commons  are  not  always  upon 
a  par  with  his  ministers  in  an  application  to  po- 
pular judgrment:  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
members  of  this  house  to  go  to  their  election  at 
the  moment  the  most  favourable  to  them.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  choose  a  time  for 
their  dissolution  whilst  great  and  arduous  matters 
of  state  and  legislation  are  depending,  which  may 
be  easily  misunderstood,  and  which  cannot  be 
fully  explained  before  that  misunderstanding  may 
prove  fatal  to  die  honour  that  belongs,  and  to  the 
consideration  that  is  due,  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

With  his  majesty  is  the  g^ift  of  all  the  rewards, 
the  honours,  distinctions,  favour,  and  graces  of 
the  state ;  with  his  majesty  is  the  mitigation  of  all 
the  rigours  of  the  law :  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
crown  possessed  of  trusts  calculated  to  obtain 
good- will,  and  charged  with  duties  which  are  po- 
pular and  pleasing.  Our  trusts  are  of  a  different 
kind.     Our  duties  are  harsh  and  invidious  in  their 


nature ;  and  justice  and  safety  is  all  we  can  expect 
in  the  exercise  of  them.    We  are  to  offer  salutary, 
which  is  not  always  pleasing,  counsel ;  we  are  to 
enquire  and  to  accuse :  and  the  objects  of  our  en- 
quiry and  charge  will  be  for  the  most  part  persons 
of  wealth,  power,  and  extensive  connexions :  we 
are  to  make  rigid   laws  for  the  preservation  of 
revenue,  which  of  necessity  more  or  less  conBne 
some  action,    or  restrain  some  function,  which 
before  was  free:  what  is  the  most  critical  and 
invidious  of  all,  tlie  whole  body  of  the  publick 
impositions  originate  from  us,  and  the  hand  of  the 
house  of  commons  is  seen  and  felt  in  every  burthen 
that  presses  on  the  people.     Whilst,  ultimately, 
we  are  serving  them,  and  in  the  first  instance 
whilst  we  are  serving  his  majesty,  it  will  be  hard, 
indeed,  if  we  should  see  a  house  of  commons  the 
victim  of  its  zeal  and  fidelity,  sacrificed  by  his 
ministers  to  those  very  popular  discontents,  which 
shall  be  excited  by  our  dutiful  endeavours  fbr  the 
security  and  greatness  of  his  throne.     No  other 
consequence  can  result  from  such  an  example, 
but  that,  in  future,  the  house  of  commons,  con- 
sulting its  safety  at  the  expence  of  its  duties,  and 
suffering  the  whole  energy  of  the  state  to  be  relaxed, 
will  shrink  from  every  service,  which,  however  ne- 
cessary, is  of  a  great  and  arduous  nature ;  or  thst, 
willing  to  provide  for  the  publick  necessities,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  means  of  perfbnn- 
ing  that  task,  they  will  exchange  independence  for 
protection,  and  will  court  a  subservient  existence 
through  the  favour  of  those  ministers  of  state,  or 
those  secret  advisers,  who  ought  themselves  to  stand 
in  awe  of  the  commons  of  this  realm. 

A  house  of  commons  respected  by  his  minis- 
ters is  essential  to  his  majesty's  service  :  it  is  fit 
that  they  should  yield  to  parliament,  and  not  that 
parliament  should  be  new  modelled  until  it  if  fit- 
ted to  their  purposes.  If  our  authority  is  only  to 
be  held  up  when  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  fab 
majesty's  advisers,  but  is  to  be  set  at  nought  the 
moment  it  differs  from  them,  the  house  of  com- 
mons will  sink  into  a  mere  appendage  of  admmis- 
tration ;  and  will  lose  that  independent  character 
which,  inseparably  connecting  the  honour  and 
reputation  with  the  acts  of  this  house,  enables  us 
to  afford  a  real,  effective,  and  substantial  mpport 
to  his  government.  It  is  the  deference  shewn  to 
our  opinion,  when  we  dissent  from  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  which  alone  can  give  authority  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  house,  when  it  concurs  with 
their  measures. 

That  authority  once  lost,  the  credit  of  his  ma- 
jesty's crown  will  be  impaired  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations.'  Foreign  powers,  who  may  yet  wish  to 
revive  a  friendly  intercourse  with  this  nation,  will 
look  in  vain  for  that  hold  which  gave  a  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  the  preference  to  an  alliance 
with  any  other  state.  A  house  of  commons,  of 
which  ministers  w^re  known  to  stand  in  awe, 
where  every  tiling  was  necessarily  discussed,  oo 
principles  fit  to  be  openly  and  publickly  avowed, 
and  which  could  not  be  retracted  or  varied  with- 
out danger,  furnished  a  ground  of  confidence  in 
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the  publick  faith,  which  the  engagement  of  no 
state  dependent  on  the  fluctuation  of  personal 
favour,  and  private  advice,  can  ever  pretend  to. 
If  faith  with  the  house  of  commons,  the  grand 
security  for  the  national  faith  itself,  can  be  broken 
with  imptinity,  a  wound  is  given  to  the  political 
importance  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  not  easily 
be  healed. 

That  there  was  a  great  variance  between  the  late 
bouse  of  commons  and  certain  persons,  whom  his 
majesty  has  been  advised  to  make  and  continue  as 
ministers,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  that  house, 
is  notorious  to  the  world.  That  house  did  not 
confide  in  those  ministers ;  and  they  withheld 
their  confidence  from  them  for  reasons  for  which 
posterity  will  honour  and  respect  the  names  of 
those  who  composed  that  house  of  commons,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  independence.  They  could  not 
confide  in  persons  who  have  shewn  a  disposition 
to  dark  and  dangerous  intrigues.  By  these  in- 
trigues they  have  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  the 
clear  assurance  which  his  majesty's  people,  and 
which  all  nations,  ought  to  have,  of  what  are,  and 
what  are  not,  the  real  acts  of  his  government. 

If  it  should  be  seen  that  his  ministers  may  con- 
tinue in  their  offices,  without  any  signification  to 
them  of  his  majesty's  displeasure  at  any  of  their 
measures,  whilst  persons  considerable  for  their 
rank,  and  known  to  have  had  access  to  his 
majesty *s  sacred  person,  can  with  impunity  abuse 
that  advantage,  and  employ  his  majesty's  name  to 
disavow  and  counteract  the  proceedings  of  his 
official  servants,  nothing  but  distrust,  discord, 
debility,  contempt  of  all  authority,  and  general 
confusion,  can  prevail  in  his  government. 

This  we  lay  before  his  majesty,  with  humility 
and  concern,  as  the  inevitable  efiect  of  a  spirit  of 
intrigue  in  his  executive  government ;  an  evil 
which  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  be  per- 
suaded exists  and  encreases.  During  the  course 
of  the  last  session  it  broke  out  in  a  manner  the 
most  alarming.  'This  evil  was  infinitely  aggra- 
vated by  the  unauthorized,  but  not  disavowed,  use 
which  has  been  made  of  his  majesty's  name,  for 
tke  purpose  of  the  most  unconstitutional,  corrupt, 
and  dishonourable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  parliament,  that  ever  was  practised 
IQ  this  kingdom.  No  attention,  even  to  the  exte- 
riour  decorum,  in  the  practice  of  corruption,  and 
intimidation  employed  on  peers,  wa&  observed : 
several  peers  were  obliged  under  menaces  to  re- 
tract their  declarations,  and  to  recall  their  proxies. 

The  commons  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
parity  and  integrity  of  the  peerage.  The  peers 
dispose  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom,  in  the 
last  resort ;  and  they  dispose  of  it  on  their  honour 
and  not  on  their  oaths,  fis  all  the  members  of 
every  other  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  must  do; 
though  in  them  the  proceeding  is  not  conclusive. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  demand  that  no 
applicatioD  shall  be  made  to  peers  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  give  room  to  call  in  question,  much  less 
to  attaint,  our  sole  security  for  all  that  we  possess. 
This  corrupt  proceeding  appeared  to  the  house  of 


commons,  who  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
purity  of  parliament,  and  of  the  purity  of  every 
branch  of  judicature,  a  most  reprehensible  and 
dangerous  practice,  tending  to  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  the  authority  of  the  house  of  peers : 
and  they  branded  it  as  such  by  their  resolution. 

The  house  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable 
them  legally  to  punish  this  practice,  but  they  had 
enough  to  caution  them  against  all  confidence  in 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  it.  They  performed 
their  duty  in  humbly  advising  his  majesty  against 
the  employment  of  such  ministers ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty was  advised  to  keep  those  ministers,  and  to 
dissolve  that  parliament.  The  house,  aware  of  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  its  duty  with  regard  to 
the  British  interests  in  India,  which  were  and  are 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  in  the  utmost  peril, 
most  humbly  requested  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve 
the  parliament  during  the  course  of  their  very 
critical  proceedings  on  that  subject.  His  majesty's 
gracious  condescension  to  that  request  was  con- 
veyed in  the  royal  faith,  pledged  to  a  house  of 
parliament,  and  solemnly  delivered  fit)m  the 
throne.  It  was  but  a  very  few  days  after  a  com- 
mittee had  been,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  appointed  for 
an  enquiry  into  certain  accounts  delivered  to  the 
house  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  tlien  actually 
engaged  in  that  enquiry,  that  the  ministers,  regard- 
less of  the  assurance  given  from  the  crown  to  a 
house  of  commons,  did  dissolve  that  parliament. 
We  most  humbly  submit  to  his  majesty's  con- 
sideration the  consequences  of  this  their  breach  of 
publick  faith. 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
under  that  security,  were  engaged  in  his  majesty's 
and  the  national  business,  endeavours  were  in- 
dustriously used  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  corrupt.  The  reputation 
of  the  members,  and  the  reputation  of  the  house 
itself,  was  undermined  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  speech  fi*om  tlie  throne  relative  to  India, 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  ministers,  '*  not  to  lose 
"  sight  of  the  effect  any  measure  may  have  on  the 
**  constitution  of  our  country."  We  are  appre- 
hensive that  a  calumnious  report,  spread  abroad  of 
an  attack  upon  his  majesty's  prerogative  by  the 
late  house  of  commons,  may  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  royal  mind,  and  have  given  occa- 
sion to  this  unusual  admonition  to  the  present. 
This  attack  is  charged  to  have  been  made  in  the 
late  parliament,  by  a  bill  which  passed  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  late  session  of  that  parliament, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  commerce,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  the  government  of  tliis  nation,  in  the  East 
Indies. 

That  his  majesty  and  his  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  into  the  ground  of  this 
injurious  charge,  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  acquaint 
his  majesty,  ^at,  far  firom  having  made  any  in- 
fringement whatsoever  on  any  part  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  that  bill  did,  for  a  limited  time,  give 
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to  his  majesty  certatD  powers  never  before  pos- 
sessed by  the  crown  ;  and  for  this  his  present  mi- 
nisters (who,  rather  than  fall  short  in  the  number 
of  their  calumnies,  employ  some  that  are  contra- 
dictory) have  slandered  this  house  as  aiming  at 
the  extension  of  an  unconstitutional  influence  in 
his  majesty's  crown.  This  pretended  attempt  to 
encrease  the  influence  of  the  crown  they  were 
weak  enough  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  ma- 
jesty's people  was  amongst  the  causes  which  ex- 
cited his  majesty's  resentment  against  his  late 
ministers. 

Further,  to  remove  the  impressions  of  this  ca- 
lumny concerning  an  attempt  in  the  house  of 
commons  against  his  prerogative,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  his  majesty,  that  the  territorial  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  never  have  been  declared  by 
any  publick  judgment,  act,  or  instrument,  or  any 
resolution  of  parliament  whatsoever,  to  be  the 
subject  matter  of  his  majesty's  prerogative ;  nor 
have  they  ever  been  understood  as  belonging  to 
his  ordinary  administration,  or  to  be  annexed  or 
united  to  his  crown ;  but  that  they  are  acquisi- 
tions of  a  new  and  peculiar  description,*  unknown 
to  the  ancient  executive  constitution  of  this 
country. 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  parliament  pro- 
vided for  their  government  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion, and  to  its  opinion  of  what  was  required 
by  the  publick  necessities.  We  do  not  know  that 
his  majesty  was  entitled,  by  prerogative,  to  exer- 
cise any  act  of  authority  whatsoever  in  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  or  that,  in  effect,  such  authority  has 
ever  been  exercised.  His  majesty's  patronage  was 
not  taken  away  by  that  bill ;  because  it  is  notorious 
that  his  majesty  never  originally  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  officer,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
company's  establishment  in  India ;  nor  has  the 
least  degree  of  patronage  ever  been  acquired  to 
the  crown  in  any  other  manner  or  measure,  than 
as  tlie  power  was  thought  expedient  to  be  granted 
by  act  of  parliament ;  that  is,  by  the  very  same 
autliority  by  which  the  offices  were  disposed  of 
and  regulated  in  the  bill,  which  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants have  falsely  and  injuriously  represented  as 
infringing  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Before  the  year  1773  Uie  whole  administration 
of  India,  and  the  whole  patronage  to  office  there, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  East- India  company.  Tlie 
East-India  company  is  not  a  branch  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  administration,  nor  does  that  body  ex- 
ercise any  species  of  authority  under  it,  nor  indeed 
from  any  British  title,  that  does  not  derive  all  its 
legal  validity  from  acts  of  parliament. 

When  a  claim  was  asserteid  to  the  India  territo- 

*  The  territorial  posBcssions  in  tbe  East  Indies  were  acquired 
to  the  company,  in  virtue  of  f^ants  from  the  Great  Mogul  in  the 
nature  of  offices  and  jurisdictions,  to  be  held  under  JUm.  and  de- 
pendent upon  hU  crown ;  with  the  express  condition  of  being 
obedient  to  orders  from  hU  court,  and  of  paving  an  annual  tri- 
bute  to  kit  treasury.  It  is  true  that  no  obedience  is  yielded  to 
these  orders ;  and  (or  some  time  past  there  has  been  no  payment 
made  of  this  tribute.  But  it  is  under  ajrrant,  so  conditioned,  that 
they  still  hold.  To  subject  the  kimr  orGreat  Britain  as  tributary 
to  a  foreign  power,  by  the  acts  or  his  subjects-to  suppose  the 
grant  valid,  and  yet  the  condition  void— to  suppose  it  good  for 
the  king,  and  insufficient  for  the  company-to  suppose  it  an  inter- 
nt  divisible  between  the  parties  ;'these  are  some  few  of  the  many 


rial  possessions  in  the  occupation  of  the  company, 
these  possessions  were  not  claimed  as  parcel  of  his 
majesty's  patrimonial  estate,  or  as  a  fruit  of  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  his  crown.  They  were 
claimed  for  the  publick.  And  when  agreements 
were  made  with  the  East-India  company  concern- 
ing any  composition  for  the  holding,  or  any  parti- 
cipation of  the  profits,  of  those  territories,  the 
agreement  was  made  with  the  publick,  and  the 
preambles  of  the  several  acts  have  uniformly  so 
stated  it.  These  agreements  were  not  made  (even 
nominally)  with  his  majesty,  but  with  parliament: 
and  the  bills  making  and  establishing  such  agree- 
ments always  originated  in  this  house ;  which  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  await  the  disposition  of 
parliament,  without  the  ceremony  of  previous  con- 
sent from  the  crown  even  so  much  as  suggested 
by  any  of  his  ministers :  which  previous  consent  is 
an  observance  of  decorum,  not  indeed  of  strict 
right,  but  generally  paid  when  a  new  appropria- 
tion takes  place  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
rogative revenues. 

In  pursuance  of  a  right  thus  uniformly  recog- 
nised, and  uniformly  acted  on,  when  parliament 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany in  1773,  a  commission  was  appointed  as  tbe 
commission  in  the  late  bill  was  appointed ;  and  it 
was  made  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years,  as  the 
commission  in  the  late  bill  was  to  continue ;  all 
the  commissioners  were  named  in  parliament,  as 
in  the  late  bill  they  were  named.  As  they  re- 
ceived, so  they  held  their  offices,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown ;  they  held  them  for  a  nxed 
term ;  they  were  not  removable  by  an  address  of 
either  house,  or  even  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, a  precaution  observed  in  the  late  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  commissioners  proposed  therein ;  nor 
were  they  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  proceeding, 
which  regulated  and  restrained  the  late  commis- 
sioners against  all  possible  abuse  of  a  power  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  diligently  and  zealously 
watched  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  by  parliament. 
Their  proceedings  were,  in  that  bill,  directed  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  as  easily  to  subject  them  fo 
the  strictest  revision  of  both,  in  case  of  any  mal- 
versation. 

In  the  year  1780,  an  act  of  parliament  again 
made  provision  for  the  government  of  those  ter- 
ritories for  another  four  years,  without  any  sort 
of  reference  to  prerogative ;  nor  was  the  least  ob- 
jection taken  at  the  second,  more  than  at  the  first, 
of  those  periods,  as  if  an  infringement  had  been 
made  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  yet  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  have  thought  fit  to  represent  the 

legal  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  before  the  common  law  of 
&igland  can  acknowledge  the  East  India  company's  Asiatic 
aflhirs  to  be  a  subject  matter  of  prerogative,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  verge  of  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  very  anoMS- 
lous  species  of  power  and  property  which  is  held  by  the  East-Indit 
company.    Our  English  prerogative  law  does  not  Aimish  pnno- 

Rles.  much  leas  jpreoKlenta,  by  which  it  can  be  defined  or  a4)0*tc"- 
Tothing  but  the  eminent  dominion  of  parliament  over  tntn 
British  subject  in  every  concern,  and  in  every  circumstance  ■ 
which  he  is  placed,  can  adjust  this  new  intricate  matter.  Pv* 
liament  may  act  wisely  or  unwisely,  justly  or  u^justiy  -,  butptr 
liament  alone  is  competent  to  it. 
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ate  commission  as  an  entire  innovation  on  the 
onstitotion,  and  the  setting  up  a  new  order  and 
aitate  in  the  nation,  tending  to  the  subversion  of 
he  monarchy  itself. 

If  the  government  of  the  East  Indies,  other 
han  by  his  majesty's  prerogative,  be,  in  effect,  a 
ourth  order  in  the  commonwealth,  this  order  has 
Dng  existed ;  because  the  East  India  company  has 
or  many  years  enjoyed  it  in  the  fiillest  extent, 
,nd  does  at  this  day  enjoy  the  whole  administra- 
ion  of  those  provinces,  and  the  patronage  to  of- 
ices  throughout  that  great  empire,  except  as  it  is 
ontrouled  by  act  of  parliament. 

It  was  the  ill  condition,  and  ill  administration  of 
he  company's  affairs,  which  induced  this  house 
merely  as  a  temporary  establbhment)  to  vest  the 
ame  powers  which  the  company  did  before  pos- 
ess,  (and  no  other,)  for  a  limited  time,  and  under 
ery  strict  directions,  in  proper  hands,  until  they 
ould  be  restored,  or  further  provision  made  con- 
eming  them.  It  was  therefore  no  creation  what- 
ver  of  a  new  power,  but  the  removal  of  an  old 
lower,  long  since  created,  and  then  existing,  from 
he  management  of  those  persons  who  had  ma- 
lifestly  and  dangerously  abused  their  trust.  This 
touse,  which  well  knows  the  parliamentary  origin 
>f  all  the  company's  powers  and  privileges,  and  is 
lot  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  authority  which 
nay  vest  those  powers  and  privileges  in  others,  if 
ustice  and  the  publick  safety  so  require,  is  con- 
cious  to  itself,  that  it  no  more  creates  a  new  order 
n  the  state,  by  making  occasional  trustees  for  the 
iirection  of  the  company,  than  it  originally  did  in 
fifing  a  much  more  permanent  trust  to  the  direc- 
on,  or  to  the  general  court  of  that  body.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  company  was  a  deroga- 
ion  from  the  general  freedom  of  trade  belonging 
:o  his  majesty's  people.  The  powers  of  govern- 
nent,  and  of  peace  and  war,  are  parts  of  preroga- 
■i?e  of  the  highest  order.  Of  our  competence  to 
nestrain  the  rights  of  all  his  subjects  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  vest  tliose  high  and  eminent 
prerogatives  even  in  a  particular  company  of  mer- 

*  The  attempt  upon  charters  and  the  privilefires  or  the  corpo- 
ite  bodies  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns  or  Charles  the  Second 
nd  Jinies  the  Second,  was  made  by  the  crottn.  It  was  carried 
■  bv  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  in  courts  instituted  for  the  se- 
wify  of  the  property  and  (yancnises  of  the  people.  This  at- 
ftipt  made  by  the  crmon  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
Hie  corporate  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  all  the  com- 
•aies  it  contains,  were  by  solemn  judgment  of  law  declared  for- 
dted,  and  all  their  franchises,  privileges,  properties,  and  estates, 
'oe  of  course  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  injury 
H  from  the  crown ;  the  redress  was  by  parliament.  A  bill  was 
noogfat  into  the  Aovte  of  commonat  by  which  the  judgment 
HiMt  the  city  of  London,  and  against  the  companies,  was  re- 
tmd ;  and  this  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords  without  any  com- 
latet  of  trespass  on  their  jurisdiction,  although  the  bill  was  for 
reversal  of  a  judgment  in  law.  By  this  act  which  is  in  the  se- 
■d  of  WiUlam  and  Mary,  chap.  S  the  question  of  forfeiture  of 
at  cbarter  is  for  ever  taken  out  of  the  power  of  any  court  of  law. 
a  cognizance  can  be  taken  of  it  except  in  parliament 
AMwogh  th«  act  above  mentioned  has  declared  the  judgment 
;ainst  toe  corporation  of  London  to  be  illegal;  yet  Blackstone 
ikci  DO  scruple  of  asserting,  that "  perhaps  in  strictness  of  law. 
the  proceedings  in  most  of  them  [the  Quo  Warranto  causes] 
wtn  sulllcfeniJy  regular/'  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  this 
golsfity  did  not  apply  to  the  corporation  of  London,  as  well 

to  any  of  the  rest  -,  and  he  seems  to  blame  the  proceeding  Cua 
oat  blabuihle  it  was)  not  so  much  on  account  of  illegality,  as  for 
c  aown's  iiaving  employcfl  a  legal  proceeding  for  political  pur- 
•sa.  He  calls  it'*  an  eserUon  of  a  R  aef  of  (aio  for  the  purposes 
iTihe  state" 

Tbesame  secnrlty  which  was  given  to  the  citv  of  London  would 
ivc  been  extended  to  all  the  corporations,  if  the  house  of  com- 
Goidd  have  prevailed.   But  the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed 


chants,  there  has  been  no  question.  We  beg  leave 
most  humbly  to  claim  as  our  right,  and  as  a  riglit 
which  this  house  has  always  used,  to  frame  such 
bills,  for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce,  and  of 
the  territories  held  by  the  East  India  company, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  as  to  our  dis- 
cretion shall  seem  fit :  and  we  assert  and  main- 
tain, that  therein  we  follow,  and  do  not  innovate 
on  the  constitution. 

That  his  majesty's  ministers,  misled  by  their 
ambition,  have  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  form 
a  faction  in  the  country  against  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution ;  and  have  therefore  thought 
proper  to  add  to  their  slanderous  accusation 
against  a  house  of  parliament,  relative  to  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative,  another  of  a  different  nature, 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fears  and  jea- 
lousies among  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  persuading  uninformed  persons  be- 
longing to  those  corporations  to  look  to,  and  to 
make  addresses  to,  them  as  protectors  of  their 
rights,  under  their  several  charters,  from  tlie  de- 
signs which  they,  without  any  ground,  charged 
the  tlien  house  of  commons  to  have  formed 
against  charters  in  general.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  the  exertion 
of  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  the  late  precipitate 
change  in  his  administration,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  parliament,  were  measures  adopted  in 
order  to  rescue  the  people  and  their  rights  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

We  trust  that  his  majesty's  subjects  are  not  yet 
so  far  deluded  as  to  believe  that  the  charters,  or 
that  any  other  of  their  local  or  general  privileges, 
can  have  a  solid  security  in  any  place  but  where 
that  security  has  always  been  looked  for,  and  al- 
ways found,  in  tlie  house  of  commons.  Miserable 
and  precarious  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  their 
franchises,  if  they  were  to  find  no  defence  but 
from  that  quarter  from  whence  they  have  always 
been  attacked.*  But  the  late  house  of  commons, 
in  passing  that  bill,  made  no  attack  upon  any 

but  by  a  majority  of  one  in  the  lords ;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  by  a 
prorogation,  which  is  the  act  of  the  crown.  Small,  indeed,  was 
the  security  which  the  corporation  of  London  enfoyed.  before  the 
act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  which  all  the  other  corporations, 
secured  by  no  statute,  ei\joy  at  this  hour,  if  strict  law  was  em- 
ployetl  Against  them.  The  use  of  strict  law  has  always  been 
rendered  very  delicate  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  al- 
most unmeasured  legal  powers  residing  (and  in  many  instance* 
dangerously  residing)  in  the  crown,  are  kept  within  due  bounds; 
1  mean,  that  strong  superintending  power  m  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  inconsiderate  people  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
condemn  as  trenching  on  prerogative.  Strict  law  is  by  no  means 
such  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  the  subject  as  they  have  been  tauffht 
to  believe.  They,  who  have  been  most  conversant  in  this  kind  of 
learning,  will  be  most  sensible  of  the  danger  of  submitting  cor- 
porate rights  of  high  political  importance  to  these  subordinate 
nibunals.  The  general  heads  of  law  on  that  subject  are  vulgar 
and  trivial.  On  them  there  is  not  much  question.  But  it  is  far 
fhim  easy  to  determine  what  special  acts,  or  what  special  neglect 
of  action,  shall  subject  corporations  to  a  forfeiture.  There  is  so 
much  laxity  in  this  doctrine,  that  great  room  is  left  in  favour  or 
prejudice,  which  might  give  to  the  crown  an  entire  dominion  over 
those  corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  every  subordinate,  corporate  right  ought  to  be  subject  to 
controul ;  tosuperiour  direcuon ;  and  even  to  forfeiture  upon  just 
cause.  In  this  reason  and  law  agree.  In  every  judgment  given 
on  a  corporate  right  of  great  political  importance,  the  policy  and 
prudence  make  no  small  part  of  the  question.  To  these  consider- 
ations a  court  of  law  is  not  competent ;  and  indeed  an  attempt 
at  the  least  intermiiture  of  such  ideas  with  the  matter  of  law  could 
have  no  other  effect,  than  wholly  to  corrupt  the  judicial  character 
of  the  court  in  which  such  a  cau|f  should  come  to  be  tried.  It  is 
besides  to  be  remarked,  that  if^-^rtuc  of  a  legal  process,  a  for 
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powers  or  privileges,  except  such  as  a  house  of 
commons  has  frequently  attacked,  and  will  attack, 
(and  they  trust,  in  the  end,  with  their  wonted  suc- 
cess,) that  is,  upon  those  which  are  corruptly  and 
oppressively  administered ;  and  this  house  do  faith- 
fully assure  his  majesty,  that  we  will  correct,  and, 
if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  will 
wholly  destroy,  every  species  of  power  and  autho- 
rity exercised  by  British  subjects  to  the  oppression, 
wrong,  and  detriment,  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
impoverishment  and  desolation  of  the  countries 
subject  to  it. 

The  propagators  of  the  calumnies  against  that 
house  of  parliament  have  been  indefatigable,  in 
exaggerating  the  supposed  injury  done  to  the  East- 
India  company  by  the  suspension  of  the  authori- 
ties which  they  have,  in  every  instance,  abused ; 
as  if  power  had  been  wrested,  by  wrong  and  vio- 
lence, from  just  and  prudent  hands :  but  they 
have,  with  equal  care,  concealed  the  weighty 
grounds  and  reasons  on  which  that  house  had 
adopted  the  most  moderate  of  all  possible  expe- 
dients for  rescuing  the  natives  of  India  from 
oppression,  and  for  saving  the  interest  of  the  real 
and  honest  proprietors  of  their  stock,  as  well  as 
that  great  national,  commercial  concern,  from 
imminent  ruin. 

The  ministers  aforesaid  have  also  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  East-India  company.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  whole  management 
was  a  trust  for  the  proprietors,  under  their  own 
inspection,  (and  it  was  so  provided  for  in  the  bill*,) 
and  under  the  inspection  of  parliament.  That  bill, 
80  far  from  confiscating  the  company's  property, 
was  the  only  one  which,  for  several  years  past,  did 
not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  affect  their  property, 
or  restrain  them  in  the  disposition  of  it. 

It  is  proper  that  his  majesty  and  all  his  people 
should  be  informed,  that  the  house  of  commons 
have  proceeded,  with  regard  to  the  East- India 
company,  with  a  degree  of  care,  circumspection, 
and  deliberation,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in 
the  history  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  For 
sixteen  years  the  state  and  condition  of  that  body 
has  never  been  wholly  out  of  their  view :  in  the 
year  1767  the  house  took  those  objects  into  con- 
sideration, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house; 


feiture  should  be  ac^udged,  the  court  of  law  hat  no  power  to 
modify  or  mitigate.  The  whole  franchise  ii  annihilated,  and 
the  corporate  property  (^oes  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  They 
who  hold  the  new  doctrines  concerning  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons,  ought  well  to  consider  in  such  a  case  by  what  means  the 
corporate  rights  could  be  revived,  or  the  property  could  be  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown.  But  parliament  can  do 
what  the  courts  neither  can  do  nor  ought  to  attempt  Parliament 
is  competent  to  give  due  weight  to  all  political  considerations. 
It  may  modify,  it  may  mitigate,  and  it  may  render  perfectly  se- 
cure, all  that  it  does  not  think  fit  to  take  away.  It  is  not  likely 
that  parliament  will  ever  draw  to  itself  the  cognizance  of  ques- 
tions concerning  ordinary  corporations,  farther  than  to  protect 
them  in  case  attempts  are  made  to  induce  a  forfeiture  of  their  fran- 
chises. 

The  case  of  the  East-India  company  is  different  even  from  that 
of  the  greatest  of  these  corporations.  No  monopoly  of  trade, 
beyond  their  own  limits,  is  vested  in  the  corporate  liody  of  any 
town  or  city  in  the  kingdom.  Even  within  these  limits  the  mo- 
nopoly is  not  ffeneral.  The  company  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  half  the  world.  The  first  corporation  of  the  kingdom 
has  for  the  object  of  its  jurisdiction  only  a  few  matters  oisub- 
ordinary  police.  The  ^isMndia  company  governs  an  empire 
through  all  its  concerns,  ancbll  its  departments,  from  the  lowest 


the  business  was  pursued  in  the  following  year : 
in  the  year  1772,  two  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  examined  into  their 
affairs  with  much  diligence,  and  made  very  ample 
reports:  in  the  year  1773,  the  proceedings  were 
carried  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  proved  in- 
effectual to  its  purpose :  the  oppressions  and  abuses 
in  India  have  since  rather  encreased  than  diminish- 
ed, on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  temptations, 
and  convenience  of  the  opportunities,  which  got 
the  better  of  the  legislative  provisions  calculated 
against  ill  practices,  then  in  Uieir  beginnings :  in- 
somuch that,  in  1 78 1,  two  committees  were  again 
instituted,  who  have  made  seventeen  reports.  It 
was  upon  the  most  minute,  exact,  and  laborious 
collection  and  discussion  of  facts,  that  the  late 
house  of  commons  proceeded  in  the  reform  whidi 
they  attempted  in  the  administration  of  India,  bat 
which  has  been  frustrated  by  ways  and  means  tlie 
most  dishonourable  to  his  majesty's  government, 
and  the  most  pernicious  to  the  constitution  of  tlw 
kingdom.  His  majesty  was  so  sensible  of  the  dis- 
orders in  the  company's  administration,  that  the 
consideration  of  that  subject  was  no  less  than  m. 
times  recommended  to  this  house  in  speeches  firon 
the  throne. 

The  result  of  the  parliamentary  enquiries  his 
been,  that  the  East-India  company  was  found  to- 
tally corrupted,  and  totally  perverted  from  the 
purposes  of  its  institution,  whether  political  or 
commercial ;  that  the  powers  of  war  and  peace 
given  by  the  charter  had  been  abused,  by  kindling 
hostilities  in  every  quarter  for  the  purposes  of  n- 
pine;  that  almost  all  the  treaties  of  peace  they  have 
made,  have  only  given  cause  to  so  many  breaches 
of  publick  faith  ;  that  countries  once  the  most  flou- 
rishing are  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  de- 
cay, and  depopulation,  to  the  diminution  of  ov 
strength,  and  to  the  infinite  dishonour  of  our  na- 
tional character ;  that  the  laws  of  this  kingdon 
are  notoriously,  and  almost  in  every  instance,  de- 
spised ;  that  the  servants  of  the  company,  by  the 
purchase  of  qualifications  to  vote  in  the  general 
court,  and,  at  length,  by  getting  the  company  i^ 
self  deeply  in  their  debt,  have  obtained  the  entire 
and  absolute  mastery  in  the  body,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  ruled  and  coerced.  Thos 
their  malversations  in  office  are  supported  instead 

offlce  of  economy  to  the  highest  councils  of  state— an  empire  to 
which  Great  Britain  is  in  comparison  but  a  respectable  proviaoc 
To  leave  these  concerns  without  superiour  cognizance  would  be 
madness ;  to  leave  them  to  be  judged  in  the  courts  below,  oo  Ike 
principles  of  a  confined  jurisprudence,  would  be  foUy.  Itiswdllf 
the  whole  legislative  power  is  competent  to  the  correctioB  d 
abases,  which  are  commensurate  to  the  immensity  of  the  object 
they  effect  The  idea  of  an  absolute  power  has  indeed  its  tcr> 
rours ;  but  that  objection  lies  to  every  parliamentary  procecdioff: 
and  as  no  other  can  regulate  the  abuses  of  such  a  charter,  itli 
fittest  that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised,  where  it  ii 
most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  effectual  correctiTCi^ 
These  correctives  are  fbmished  by  the  nature  and  course  of  psi* 
liamentary  proceedings,  and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  chuae> 
ters  who  compose  the  two  houses.  In  effect  and  virtually  tktf 
form  a  vast  number,  variety,  and  succession  of  judges  and  jonn 
The  fblneiB.  the  fk^edom.  and  publicity,  of  discussion,  leaves  it 
easy  to  disdnsuish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the  detenni* 
nations  of  equity  and  reason.  There  pretjudice  corrects  prejudiee, 
and  the  different  asperities  of  partv  zeal  mitigate  and  neutrattie 
each  other.  So  far  from  violence  being  the  general  characlcrii> 
tick  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  whatever  the  beginniaipof 
any  parliamentary  process  may  be,  its  general  fault  in  the  cm  iib 
that  It  is  found  incomplete  ana  ineffectual 
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of  being  checked  by  the  company.  The  whole  of 
the  affairs  of  that  body  are  reduced  to  a  most  pe- 
rilous situation ;  and  many  millions  of  innocent 
and  deserving  men,  who  are  under  the  protection 
of  this  nation,  and  who  ought  to  be  protected  by 
it,  are  oppressed  by  a  most  despotick  and  rapacious 
tyranny.  The  company  and  their  servants  have 
strengthened  themselves  by  this  confederacy,  have 
set  at  defiance  the  authority  and  admonitions  of 
this  house  employed  to  reform  them ;  and  when 
this  house  had  selected  certain  principal  delin- 
quents, whom  they  declared  it  the  duty  of  the 
company  to  recall,  the  company  held  out  its  legal 
privueges  against  all  reformation ;  positively  refused 
to  recall  them ;  and  supported  those,  who  had  fallen 
under  the  just  censure  of  this  house,  with  new  and 
stronger  marks  of  countenance  and  approbation. 

The  late  house  discovering  the  reversed  situa- 
tk)n  of  the  company,  by  which  the  nominal  ser- 
vants are  really  the  masters,  and  the  offenders  are 
become  their  own  judges,  thought  fit  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  their  commerce :  and  they  have 
also  discovered  that  their  commercial  affairs  are  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  that  their  debts  have  accu- 
mulated beyond  any  present  or  obvious  future 
means  of  payment,  at  least  under  the  actual  admi- 
nistration of  their  affairs ;  that  this  condition  of 
the  East-India  company  has  begun  to  affect  the 
sinking  fund  itself,  on  which  the  public  credit  of 
the  kingdom  rests,  a  million  and  upwards  being 
due  to  uke  customs,  which  that  house  of  commons, 
whose  intentions  towards  the  company  have  been 
so  grossly  misrepresented,  were  indulgent  enough 
to  respite.  And  thus,  instead  of  con^cating  their 
property,  the  company  received  without  interest 
(which  in  such  a  case  had  been  before  charged) 
the  use  of  a  very  large  sum  of  the  publick  money. 
The  revenues  are  under  the  peculiar  care  of  this 
house,  not  only  as  the  revenues  originate  from  us, 
but  as,  on  every  failure  of  the  funds  set  apart  for 
support  of  the  national  credit,  or  to  provide  for 
the  national  strength  and  safety,  the  task  of  sup- 
plying every  deficiency  falls  upon  his  majesty's 
faithful  commons,  this  house  must,  in  effect,  tax 
the  people.  The  house  therefore,  at  every  mo- 
ment, incurs  the  hazard  of  becoming  obnoxious  to 
its  constituents. 

The  enemies  of  the  late  house  of  commons  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  bring  on  that  event.  They 
therefore  endeavoured  to  misrepresent  the  provi- 
dent means  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  for 
keeping  off  this  invidious  necessity,  as  an  attack 
on  the  rights  of  the  East-India  company  ;  for  they 
well  knew,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if,  for  want  of 
proper  regulation  and  relief,  the  company  should 
become  insolvent,  or  even  stop  payment,  the  na- 
tional credit  and  commerce  would  sustain  a  heavy 
blow  :  and  that  calamity  would  be  justly  imputed 
to  parliament,  which,  after  such  long  enquiries, 
and  such  frequent  admonitions  from  his  majesty, 

•  The  pnrpoM  of  tbt  miBrepresentation  beinsr  now  completely 
mnxrered,  Uiere  is  no  doubt  but  the  committee  in  thin  parliament, 
Appointed  by  the  ministera  themselves,  will  justify  the  grouncls 
«pon  which  the  last  parliament  proceeded ;  and  will  lay  open  to  the 
world  the  dreadful  state  of  the  company's  affiiirs.  and  the  groas. 


had  neglected  so  essential  and  so  urgent  an  article 
of  their  duty :  on  the  other  hand  they  knew,  that, 
wholly  corrupted  as  the  company  is,  nothing  ef- 
fectual could  be  done  to  preserve  that  interest  from 
ruin,  without  taking  for  a  time  the  national  ob- 
jects of  their  trusts  out  of  their  hands ;  and  then 
a  cry  would  be  industriously  raised  against  the 
house  of  commons,  as  depriving  British  subjects 
of  their  legal  privileges.  The  restraint,  being  plain 
and  simple,  must  be  easily  understood  by  those 
who  would  be  brought  with  great  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend the  intricate  detail  of  matters  of  fact, 
which  render  this  suspension  of  the  administra- 
tion of  India  absolutely  necessary  on  motives  of 
justice,  of  policy,  of  publick  honour,  and  publick 
safety. 

The  house  of  commons  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
vise a  method,  by  which  the  redress  of  grievances 
could  be  effected  through  the  authors  of  those 
grievances  ;  nor  could  they  imagine  how  corrup- 
tions could  be  purified  by  the  comiptors  and  the 
corrupted ;  nor  do  we  conceive,  how  any  refor- 
mation can  proceed  from  the  known  abettors  and 
supporters  of  the  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  misdemeanors  which  parliament  has  repro- 
bated, and  who  for  tlieir  own  ill  purposes  have 
given  countenance  to  a  false  and  delusive  state  of 
the  company's  affairs,  fabricated  to  mislead  par- 
liament, and  to  impose  upon  the  nation.* 

Your  commons  feel,  with  a  just  resentment,  the 
inadequate  estimate  which  your  ministers  have 
formed  of  the  importance  of  this  great  concern. 
They  call  on  us  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  those 
who  have  not  enquired  into  the  subject ;  and  to 
condemn  those  who,  with  the  most  laudable  dili- 
gence, have  examined  and  scrutinized  every  part 
of  it.  The  deliberations  of  parliament  have  been 
broken ;  the  season  of  the  year  is  unfavourable ; 
many  of  us  are  new  members,  who  must  be  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  which  lies  remote 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  general  information. 

We  are  cautioned  against  an  infringement  of 
the  constitution ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
what  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown,  who  have 
driven  out  the  late  ministers  for  their  conduct  in 
parliament,  and  have  dissolved  the  late  parliament 
for  a  pretended  attack.upon  prerogative,  will  con- 
sider as  such  an  infringement.  We  are  not  fur- 
nished with  a  rule,  the  observance  of  which  can 
make  us  safe  from  the  resentment  of  the  crown, 
even  by  an  implicit  obeflience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  ministers  who  have  advised  that  speech :  we 
know  not  how  soon  those  ministers  may  be  dis- 
avowed ;  and  how  soon  the  members  of  this  house, 
for  our  very  agreement  with  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  his  majesty's  displeasure. 
Until  by  his  majesty's  goodness  and  wisdom  the  late 
example  is  completely  done  away,  we  are  not  free. 

We  are  well  aware,  in  providing  for  the  affairs 
of  the  East,  with  what  an  adult  strength  of  abuse, 

ness  of  their  own  calumnies  upon  this  head.  By  delay  the  new 
assembly  is  come  to  this  disgraceftil  situation  of  allowinipr  a  di- 
vidend  of  eight  per  cent  by  act  of  parliament,  without  the  least 
matter  before  them  to  Justify  the  granUng  of  any  dividend  at  alL 
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and  of  wealth  and  influence  growing  out  of  that 
abuse,  his  majesty's  commons  had,  in  the  last  par- 
liament, and  we  still  have,  to  struggle.  We  are 
sensible  that  the  influence  of  that  wealth,  in  a 
much  larger  degree  and  measure  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  may  have  penetrated  into  the  very 
quarter  from  whence  alone  any  real  reformation 
can  be  expected.* 

If,  therefore,  in  the  arduous  affairs  recommend- 
ed to  us,  our  proceedings  should  be  ill  adapted, 
feeble,  and  ineffectual ;  if  no  delinquency  should 
be  prevented,  and  no  delinquent  should  be  called 
to  account ;  if  every  person  should  be  caressed, 
promoted,  and  rais^  in  power,  in  proportion  to 
the  enormity  of  his  offences ;  if  no  relief  should  be 
given  to  any  of  the  natives  unjustly  dispossessed 
of  their  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  properties ;  if  no 
cruel  and  unjust  exactions  ^all  be  forborne ;  if  the 

•  This  will  be  evident  to  thoae  who  consider  the  number  and 
description  of  directors  and  servants  of  the  East  India  company, 
chosen  into  the  present  parliament  The  light  in  which  the  pre- 
sent ministers  hold  the  labours  of  the  house  of  commons,  in 
searching  into  the  disorders  in  the  Indian  administration,  and 
all  its  endeavours  for  the  reformation  of  the  government  there* 
without  any  distinction  of  times,  or  of  the  persons  concerned, 
will  appear  fh>m  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  chancellor.  After  making  a  high-flown  panegyrick 
on  those  whom  the  bouse  of  commons  had  condemned  by  their 
resolutions,  he  said—**  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  reports  from 
*'  committees  of  anoiher  house,  to  which,  I  again  repeat,  /pay  at 


source  of  no  peculation,  or  oppressive  gain,  should 
be  cut  off;  if,  by  the  omission  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  were  in  our  hands,  our  Indian  empire 
should  fall  into  ruin  irretrievable,  and  in  its  fall 
crush  the  credit,  and  overwhelm  the  revenues,  of 
this  country,  we  stand  acquitted  to  our  honour 
and  to  our  conscience,  who  have  reluctantly  seen 
the  weightiest  interests  of  our  country,  at  times 
the  most  critical  to  its  dignity  and  safety,  rendered 
the  sport  of  the  inconsiderate  and  unmeasured  am- 
bition of  individuals,  and  by  that  means  the  wis- 
dom of  his  majesty's  government  degraded  in  the 
publick  estimation,  and  the  policy  and  character 
of  this  renowned  nation  rendered  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 


"  much  attention,  at  Tirould  do  to  the  hittorgof  Mobinton  Crime. 
'*  Let  the  c<Miduct  of  the  East-India  company  be  fairly  and  fhUy 
'*  enquired  into.  Let  it  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  evidcooe 
"  brouffht  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Without  entering  very  dcedj 
*'  into  (be  subject,  let  me  reply  in  a  few  words  to  an  obserfinoa 
**  which  fell  from  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  coiapanfi 
"  finances  are  distressed,  and  that  they  owe.  at  this  momcDt,  t 
'*  million  sterling,  to  the  nation.  When  such  a  charge  is  broom 
"  will  parliament  in  its  justice  forget  that  the  company  isR^id' 
*'  ed  fVom  employing  that  credit^  which  Ut  great  and  Jlour'^'- 
*'  tihtation  gives  to  it  ?" 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


That  the  least  informed  reader  of  this  speech 
nay  be  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
transaction,  on  occasion  of  which  it  was  delivered, 
it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  him,  that  among  the 
princes  dependent  on  this  nation  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  the  most  considerable  at  present  is 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

This  prince  owed  the  establishment  of  his  go- 
iremment,  against  the  claims  of  his  elder  brother, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  competitors,  to  the  arms 
and  influence  of  the  British  East- India  company. 
Being  thus  established  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  dominions  he  now  possesses,  he  began,  about 
the  year  1765,  to  form,  at  the  instigation  (as  he 
asserts)  of  the  servants  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany, a  variety  of  designs  for  the  further  extension 
of  his  territories.  Some  years  after,  he  carried  his 
views  to  certain  objects  of  interiour  arrangement, 
of  a  very  pernicious  nature.  None  of  these  de- 
signs could  be  compassed  without  the  aid  of  the 
company's  arms ;  nor  could  those  arms  be  em- 
ployed consistently  with  an  obedience  to  the  com- 
pany's orders.  He  was  therefore  advised  to  form 
a  more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerful,  interest 
among  the  servants  of  that  company,  and  among 
others  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  engaging 
them  in  his  interests,  the  use  of  the  company's 
power  might  be  obtained  without  their  ostensible 
authority ;  the  power  might  even  be  employed 
m  defiance  of  the  authority ;  if  the  case  should 
require,  as  in  truth  it  often  did  require,  a  proceed- 
ing of  that  degree  of  boldness. 


The  company  had  put  him  into  possession  of 
several  great  cities  and  magnificent  castles.  The 
good  order  of  bis  affairs,  his  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, his  ideas  of  oriental  splendour,  and  the  habits 
of  an  Asiatick  life,  (to  which,  being  a  native  of 
India,  and  a  Mahometan,  he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  inured,)  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  fix 
the  seat  of  his  government  within  his  own  domi- 
nions. Instead  of  this,  he  totally  sequestered  him- 
self from  his  country ;  and,  abandoning  all  ap- 
pearance of  state,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
ordinary  house,  which  he  purchased  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  company's  factory  at  Madras.  In 
that  place  he  has  lived,  without  removing  one  day 
from  tlience,  for  several  years  past.  He  has  there 
continued  a  constant  cabal  with  the  company's 
servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  cre- 
ating, out  of  the  ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant 
fortunes  for  those  who  will,  and  entirely  destroy- 
ing those  who  will  not,  be  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. 

An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed  by 
several  passages  in  bis  own  letters,  as  well  as  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  forming  a  body  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  resisted,  that  very  great 
sums  have  been  by  him  distributed,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  some  of  the  company's  servants. 
Besides  these  presumed  payments  in  ready  money, 
(of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  direct 
proof  is  very  difficult,)  debts  have  at  several  pe- 
riods been  acknowledged  to  those  gentlemen,  to 
an  immense  amount ;  that  is,  to  some  millions  of 
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sterling  money.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  body  of  these  debts  is  wholly  fictitious, 
and  was  never  created  by  money  Inma  fide  lent. 
But  even  on  a  supposition  that  thb  vast  sum  was 
really  advanced,  it  was  impossible  that  the  very 
reality  of  such  an  astonishing  transaction  should 
not  cause  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  incite  to  some 
sort  of  enquiry. 

It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment  when  the 
company  itself  was  so  distressed,  as  to  require  a 
suspension,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  payment 
of  bills  drawn  on  them  from  India — and  also  a 
direct  tax  upon  every  house  in  England,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  vent  of  their  goods,  and  to  avoid 
instant  insolvency — at  that  very  moment  that  their 
servants  should  appear  in  so  nourishing  a  condi- 
tion, as,  besides  ten  millions  of  other  demands  on 
their  masters,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  a  debt  of 
three  or  four  millions  more  from  the  territorial 
revenue  of  one  of  their  dependent  princes. 

The  ostensible  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  with  very  private  persons,  are  so 
enormous,  that  they  evidently  set  aside  every  pre- 
tence of  policy,  wiiich  might  induce  a  prudent 
government  in  some  instances  to  wink  at  ordinary 
loose  practice  in  ill-managed  departments.  No 
caution  could  be  too  great  in  handling  this  mat- 
ter ;  no  scrutiny  too  exact.  It  was  evidently  the 
interest,  and  as  evidently  at  least  in  the  power,  of 
the  creditors,  by  admitting  secret  participation  in 
this  dark  and  undefined  concern,  to  spread  cor- 
ruption to  the  g^reatest  and  the  most  alarming 
extent. 

These  facts  relative  to  the  debts  were  so  noto- 
rious, the  opinion  of  their  being  a  principal  source 
of  the  disorders  of  the  British  government  in  India 
was  so  undisputed  and  universal,  that  there  was 
no  party,  no  description  of  men  in  parliament, 
who  did  not  think  themselves  bound,  if  not  in 
honour  and  conscience,  at  least  in  common  de- 
cency, to  institute  a  vigorous  enquiry  into  the 
very  bottom  of  the  business,  before  they  admitted 
any  part  of  that  vast  and  suspicious  charge  to  be 
laid  upon  an  exhausted  country.  Every  plan  con- 
curred in  directing  such  an  enquiry ;  in  order  that 
whatever  was  discovered  to  be  corrupt,  fraudu- 
lent, or  oppressive,  should  lead  to  a  due  animad- 
version on  the  offenders ;  and  if  any  thing  fair  and 
equitable  in  its  origin  should  be  found  (nobody 
suspected  that  much,  comparatively  speaking, 
would  be  so  found)  it  might  be  provided  for ;  in 
due  subordination,  however,  to  the  ease  of  the 
subject,  and  the  service  of  the  state. 

These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  enquiry, 
settled  in  all  the  bills  brought  into  parliament  re- 
lative to  India,  and  there  were  I  tliink  no  less  than 
four  of  them.  By  the  bill,  commonly  called  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill,  the  enauiry  was  specially,  and  by  express 
words,  committee  to  the  court  of  directors,  with- 
out any  reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever.  It  was  ordered  that 
they  should  make  the  enquiry  into  the  origin  and 
justice  of  these  debts,  as  far  as  the  materials  in 
their  possession  enabled  them  to  proceed ;    and 


where  they  found  those  materials  deficient,  they 
should  onier  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George 
[Madras]  to  complete  the  enquiry. 

The  court  of  directors  applied  themselves  to  the 
execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Th^ 
first  examined  into  the  amount  of  the  debt,  whi(» 
they  computed,  at  compound  interest,  to  be 
2,945,600/.  steriing.  Whether  their  mode  of 
computation,  either  of  the  original  sums,  or  the 
amount  on  compound  interest,  was  exact,  that  is, 
whether  they  took  the  interest  too  high,  or  the  se- 
veral capitals  too  low,  is  not  material.  On 
whatever  principle  any  of  the  calculations  was 
made  up,  none  of  them  found  the  debt  to  dif&r 
from  the  recital  of  the  act,  which  asserted,  that 
the  sums  claimed  were ''  very  large."  The  last 
head  of  these  debts  the  directors  compute  at 
2,465,680/.  sterling.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
debt  the  directors  heard  nothing  until  1776,  and 
they  say,  that,  ''  although  they  had  repeatedh 
**  written  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  to  their 
''  servants,  respecting  the  debt,  yet  they  kai 
**  never  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  thereof,  at 
"  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  on  th 
**  subject." 

The  court  of  directors,  afier  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  debts  appeared  to  them 
to  have  been  contracted,  add  as  follows :  "  For 
''  these  reasons  we  should  have  thought  it  our 
''  duty  to  enquire  very  minutely  into  those  debts, 
''  even  if  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  silent  on 
''  the  subject,  before  we  concurred  in  any  measoie 
"  for  their  payment.  But  with  the  positive  in- 
"  junctions  of  the  act  before  us,  to  examine  into 
''  their  nature  and  origin,  we  are  indispensablj 
''  bound  to  direct  such  an  enquiry  to  be  insti- 
"  tuted."  They  then  order  the  president  and 
council  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  fulWxaminatioD, 
&c.  &c. 

The  directors,  having  drawn  up  their  order  to 
the  presidency  on  these  principles,  communicated 
the  draught  of  the  general  letter  in  which  those 
orders  were  contained  to  the  board  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  and  other  servants  lately  constituted 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  East-India  act.  These  ministers, 
who  had  just  carried  through  parliament  the  biU 
ordering  a  specifick  enquiry,  immediately  drew  up 
another  letter,  on  a  principle  directly  opposite  to 
tliat  which  was  prescribed  by  the  act  of  iMuib- 
ment,  and  followed  by  the  directors.  In  tbett 
second  orders,  all  idea  of  an  enquiry  into  the  jos- 
tice  and  origin  of  the  pretended  debts,  particulailj 
of  the  last,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  obnoxiots 
to  suspicion,  is  abandoned.  They  are  all  admitted 
and  established  without  any  investigation  whatso- 
ever; except  some  private  conference  with  the 
agents  of  the  claimants  is  to  pass  for  an  investi- 
gation ;  and  a  fund  for  their  discharge  is  assigned 
and  set  apart  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatick. 
— ^To  this  arrangement  in  favour  of  their  servants, 
servants  suspected  of  corruption,  and  convicted  of 
disobedience,  the  directors  of  the  East- India  con* 
pany  were  ordered  to  set  their  hands,  assertni«:  it 
to  arise  from  their  own  conviction  and  opinion,  is 
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flat  contradiction  to  their  recorded  sentiments, 
their  strong  remonstrance,  and  their  declared 
sense  of  their  duty,  as  well  under  their  general 
trust  and  their  oath  as  directors,  as  under  Uie  ex- 
press injunctions  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  summary  pro- 
ceeding was  adopted  by  the  ministerial  board,  are 
stated  by  themselves  in  a  number  in  the  appendix 
to  this  speech. 

By  another  section  of  the  same  act,  the  same 
court  of  directors  were  ordered  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  to  decide  on  the  indeterminate 
rights  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  nabob  of 
Arcot ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  no  power 
of  appeal,  revision,  or  alteration,  was  reserved  to 
any  other.  It  was  a  jurisdiction,  in  a  cause  be- 
tween party  and  party,  given  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors specifically.  It  was  known  that  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  of  these  princes  had  been 
twice  invaded  and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  by  the  company's  servants,  mflu- 
enced  by  the  intrigues  of  tne  latter,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  pretended  debts.  The  com- 
pany had,  m  the  year  1775,  ordered  a  restoration 
of  tne  rajah  to  his  government,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  rajah  complained  that  his  territories 
had  not  been  completely  restored  to  him;  and 
that  no  part  of  his  goods,  money,  revenues,  or  re- 
cords, unjustly  taken  and  withheld  from  him,  were 
ever  returned.  The  nabob,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  ceased  to  claim  the  country  itself,  and  car- 
ried on  a  continued  train  of  negociation,  that  it 
should  again  be  given  up  to  him,  in  violation  of 
the  company's  publick  faith. 

The  directors,  in  obedience  to  this  part  of  the 


act,  ordered  an  enquiry,  and  came  to  a  determi- 
nation to  restore  certain  of  his  territories  to  the 
rajah.  The  ministers  proceeding  as  in  the  former 
case,  without  hearing  any  party,  rescinded  the 
decision  of  the  directors,  refused  the  restitution  of 
the  territory,  and  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  of  Tanjore,  which  had  been  within 
a  few  years  four  times  plundered,  (twice  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  twice  by  enemies  brought 
upon  it  solely  by  the  politicks  of  the  same  nabob, 
the  declared  enemy  of  that  people,)  and,  without 
discounting  a  shilling  for  their  sufferings,  they 
accumulate  an  arrear  of  about  400,000  pounds  of 
pretended  tribute  to  this  enemy ;  and  then  they 
order  the  directors  to  put  their  hands  to  a  new 
adjudication,  directly  contrary  to  a  judgment  in 
a  judicial  character  and  trust,  solemnly  given  by 
them,  and  entered  on  their  records. 

These  proceedings  naturally  called  for  some  en- 
quiry. On  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Fox 
made  the  following  motion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, after  moving  that  the  clauses  of  the  act 
should  be  read—*'  That  the  proper  officer  do  lay 
*'  before  this  house  copies  and  extracts  of  all  let- 
''  ters  and  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
**  united  East-India  company,  in  pursuance  of  the 
''  injunctions  contained  in  the  37th  and  38th 
**  clauses  of  the  said  act  ;*'  and  the  question  being 
put,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

The  last  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  following; 
which  is  given  to  the  publick,  not  as  being  more 
worthy  of  its  attention  than  others,  (some  of  which 
were  of  consummate  ability,)  but  as  entering  more 
into  the  detail  of  the  subject. 


SPEECH,   &c. 


The  times  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  events.  Habituated, 
however,  as  we  are,  to  uncommon  combinations 
of  men  and  of  affairs,  I  believe  nobody  recollects 
any  thing  more  surprising  than  the  spectacle  of 
this  day.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,* 
whose  conduct  is  now  in  question,  formerly  stood 
forth  in  this  house,  the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy 
baronet  f  who  spoke  after  him.  He  charged  him 
with  several  grievous  acts  of  malversation  in  office, 
with  abuses  of  a  publick  trust  of  a  great  and  hei- 
nous nature.  In  less  than  two  years  we  see  the 
situation  of  the  parties  reversed :  and  a  singular 
revolution  pots  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way 
of  returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  grounded  on  a  breach  of 

*  RfSlit  iMDOiinble  Henry  Dimdti. 


publick  trust,  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
very  same  part  of  India.  If  he  should  undertake 
a  bill  of  ttiat  kind,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
conducting  it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour 
fully  equal  to  all  that  have  been  exerted  against 
him. 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two 
gentlemen  is  not  so  striking  as  the  total  difference 
of  their  deportment  under  the  same  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. Whatever  the  merits  of  the  worthy 
baronet's  defence  might  have  been,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with  manli- 
ness of  spirit,  and  decency  of  behaviour.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  him,  if  he  had  held 
the  present  language  of  his  old  accuser  ?  When 
articles  were  esdiibited  against  him  by  that  right 
t  Str  Thomas  Rmnbold,  late  govenioar  of  Hadna. 
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honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
tell  the  house  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  en- 
quiry, to  inspect  no  paper,  to  examine  no  witness. 
He  did  not  tell  us  (what  at  that  time  he  might 
have  told  us  with  some  shew  of  reason)  that  our 
concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  delicacy  ;  that 
to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them  would  be 
mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not  tell  us,  that 
those  who  would  enquire  into  his  proceedings  were 
disposed  to  dismember  the  empire.  He  had  not 
the  presumption  to  say,  that  for  his  part,  having 
obtained  in  his  Indian  presidency,  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  ambition,  his  honour  was  concerned 
in  executing  with  integrity  the  trust  which  had 
been  legally  committed  to  his  charge :  That  others, 
not  having  been  so  fortunate,  could  not  be  so  dis- 
interested ;  and  therefore  their  accusations  could 
spring  from  no  other  source  than  faction,  and 
envy  to  his  fortune. 

Had  he  been  frontless  enough  to  hold  such  vain, 
vapouring  language  in  the  face  of  a  grave,  a  de- 
tailed, a  specitied  matter  of  accusation,  whilst  he 
violently  resisted  every  thing  which  could  bring 
the  merits  of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been 
wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of  this 
day ;  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his  late  accuser 
had  thought  proper  to  do,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation  in  office,  for  this  sole 
and  curious  reason,  that  he  had  been  in  office ; 
had  he  argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing  his 
power  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had  power  to 
abuse,  he  would  have  left  but  one  impression  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  heard  him,  and  who 
believed  him  in  his  senses — that  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tent he  was  guilty  of  the  charge. 

But,  Sir,  leaving  tliese  two  gentlemen  to  alter- 
nate, as  criminal  and  accuser,  upon  what  principles 
they  think  expedient;  it  is  for  us  to  consider, 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  acting  as  a  board  of  controul, 
are  justified  by  law,  or  policy,  in  suspending  the 
legal  arrangements  made  by  the  court  of  directors, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  publick  revenues  to  the 
private  emolument  of  certain  servants  of  the  East- 
India  company,  without  the  enquiry  into  the  origin 
and  Justice  of  their  claims,  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
parliament  ? 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  act  of  parliament 
did  not  expressly  ordain  an  enquiry.  It  is  not  as- 
serted that  this  enquiry  was  not,  witli  equal  pre- 
cision of  terms,  specially  committed  under  par- 
ticular regulations  to  the  court  of  directors.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  the  board  of  controul  had  no 
right  whatsoever  to  intermeddle  in  that  business. 
There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence if  this  be  not  undeniably  true,  that, 
when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any  persons 
by  name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  no  others, 
by  virtue  of  general  powers,  can  obtain  a  legal 
title  to  intrude  themselves  into  that  trust,  and  to 
exercise  those  special  functions  in  their  place.  I 
therefore  consider  the  intermeddling  of  ministers 
in  this  affair  as  a  downright  usurpation.  But  if 
tlie  strained  construction,  by   which   they  have 


forced  themselves  into  a  suspicious  office,  (which 
every  man,  delicate  with  regard  to  character, 
would  rather  have  sought  constructions  to  avoid,) 
were  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  justified  in  de- 
clining the  inquiry  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
tfie  court  of  directors.  If  the  board  of  controul 
did  lawfully  possess  the  right  of  executing  the  spe- 
cial trust  given  to  that  court,  they  must  take  it  as 
they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very  same  regulations 
which  bound  the  court  of  directors.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  the  court  of  directors  had  no  autho- 
rity to  dispense  with  either  the  substance  or  the 
mode  of  enquiry  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  not,  where,  in  the  act,  did  the 
board  of  controul  acquire  that  capacity  ?  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  they  should  acquire  it. — What  must 
we  think  of  tlie  fabrick  and  texture  of  an  act  of 
parliament  which  should  find  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe a  strict  inquisition ;  that  should  descend  into 
minute  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  that  inqui- 
sition ;  that  should  commit  this  trust  to  a  particular 
description  of  men,  and  in  the  very  same  bicatk 
should  enable  another  body,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
to  supersede  all  the  provisions  the  legislature  bad 
made,  and  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose,  end,  and 
object  of  the  law  ?  This  cannot  be  supposed  even 
of  an  act  of  parliament  conceived  by  the  ministen 
themselves,  and  brought  forth  during  the  delirium 
of  the  last  session. 

My  honourable  friend  has  told  you  in  the  speech 
which  introduced  his  motion,  that  fortunately  this 
question  is  not  a  great  deal  involved  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  Indian  detail.  Certainly  not.  But  if  it 
were,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  Indian  detail  which  is  more  difficult 
than  in  the  detail  of  any  other  business.  I  admit, 
because  I  have  some  experience  of  the  fact,  that  for 
the  interiour  regulation  of  India,  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  India  is  requisite.  But  on  any  speciiick 
matter  of  delinquency  in  its  government,  you  are 
as  capable  of  judging,  as  if  the  same  thing  were 
done  at  your  door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppression, 
peculation,  engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the 
same  blood,  family,  and  cast,  with  those  that  are 
bom  and  bred  in  England.  To  go  no  farther  than 
the  case  before  us :  you  are  just  as  competent  to 
judge  whether  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  the  publick 
treasury  into  a  private  pocket,  without  any  title 
except  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  of . 
fact  is  laid  in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  West- 
minster. Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are  different  in 
different  places;  but  they  are  generally  understood 
in  none.  The  technical  style  of  an  Indian  treasury 
is  not  one  jot  more  remote  than  the  jargon  of  our 
own  exchequer  from  the  train  of  our  ordinary 
ideas,  or  the  idiom  of  our  common  language. 
The  difference,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases,  is  not  in 
the  comparative  difficulty  or  facility  of  the  two 
subjects,  but  in  our  attention  to  the  one,  and  our 
total  neglect  of  the  other.  Had  this  attention  and 
neglect  been  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  several 
objects,  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of. 
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e  reverse  of  that  supposition  is  true.  The 
of  the  Indian  abuse  is  distant  indeed ;  but 
ist  not  infer,  that  the  value  of  our  interest 
3  decreased  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
ew.  In  our  politicks,  as  in  our  common 
:;t,  we  shall  be  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do 
t  our  senses  under  the  tuition  of  our  judg^ 
and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that  op- 
lusion  which  makes  a  briar  at  our  nose  of 
'  magnitude,  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred 
distance. 

nk  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  coun- 
the  single  source  of  our  not  having  had 
y  before  our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive, 
jnnected,  and  well-proportioned  view  of  the 
of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  Uieir 
tarings  and  relations.  After  all  its  reduc- 
the  British  empire  is  still  vast  and  various, 
ill  the  reductions  of  the  house,  of  commons, 
ed  as  we  are  of  our  brightest  ornaments, 
our  most  important  privileges,)  enough  are 
t  to  furnish  us,  if  we  please,  with  means  of 
g  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve  the  super- 
snce  of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom 
^Id,  and  the  continuance  of  as  ample  privi- 
18  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  plenitude  of 
rer,  had  been  habituated  to  assert.  But  if 
ke  ourselves  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  our 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and 
1  our  minds  to  the  compass  of  their  object ; 
I  assured,  that  every  thing  about  us  will 
e  by  degrees,  until  at  length  our  concerns 
link  to  the  dimensions  of  our  minds.  It  is 
predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  home-bred 
that  will  avert  the  consequences  of  a  false 
tion  of  our  interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful 
ation,  into  which  a  great  empire  mu^t  fall, 
in  reparations  upon  mighty  ruins, 
nfess  I  feel  a  degree  of  disgust,  almost  lead- 
despair,  at  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
in  the  great  exigencies  of  our  country, 
is  now  a  bill  in  this  house,  appointing  a 
aquisition  into  the  minutest  detail  of  our 
at  home.  The  collection  of  sixteen  millions 
ly ;  a  collection  on  which  the  publick  great- 
afety,  and  credit  have  their  reliance;  the 
order  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  which 
ogether  society  itself,  nas  at  no  time  obliged 
all  forth  such  powers;  no,  nor  any  thing 
sm.  There  is  not  a  principle  of  the  law 
nstitution  of  this  country  that  is  not  sub- 
to  favour  the  execution  of  that  project.* 
•r  what  is  all  this  apparatus  of  bustle  and 
?  Is  it  because  any  thing  substantial  is  ex- 
from  it  ?  No.  The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is 
1  proposed.  The  eye-servants  of  a  short- 
.  master  will  employ  themselves,  not  on 
i  most  essential  to  his  affairs,  but  on  what  is 
.  to  his  ken.  Great  difficulties  have  given 
falue  to  economy ;  and  our  minister  of  tlie 
jst  be  an  economist,  whatever  it  may  cost 
•ut  where  is  he  to  exert  his  talents  ?  At 
o  be  sure ;  for  where  else  can  he  obtain  a 
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profitable  credit  for  their  exertion  ?  It  is  nothing 
to  him,  whether  the  object  on  which  he  works 
under  our  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he  does  not 
obtain  any  publick  benefit,  he  may  make  regula- 
tions without  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in  pre- 
sent expectation,  whilst  die  effect  is  at  a  distance, 
and  may  be  the  concern  of  other  times,  and  other 
men.  On  these  principles  he  chooses  to  suppose 
(for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than  to  suppose)  a 
naked  possibility,  that  he  shall  draw  some  resource 
out  of  crumbs  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  pe- 
nury ;  that  something  shall  be  laid  in  store  from 
the  short  allowance  of  revenue  officers,  overladen 
with  duty,  and  famished  for  want  of  bread ;  by  a 
reduction  from  officers  who  are  at  this  very  hour 
ready  to  batter  the  treasury  with  what  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  for  an  encrease  of  their  ap- 
pointments. From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these 
skeleton  establishments,  by  the  use  of  every  sort 
of  cutting,  and  of  every  sort  of  fretting  tool,  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  may  chip  and  rasp  an  em- 
pirical alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  si- 
militude of  health  and  substance  the  languishing 
chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation. 

Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his 
policy  and  to  his  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  enquire 
into  those  abuses  in  India  that  are  drawing  off 
money  by  millions  from  the  treasures  of  this  country, 
which  are  exhausting  the  vital  juices  from  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  where  the  publick  inanition  is  far 
more  sorely  felt,  than  in  the  local  exchequer  of 
England.  Not  content  with  winking  at  these 
abuses,  whilst  he  attempts  to  squeeze  the  laborious, 
ill-paid  drudges  of  English  revenue,  he  lavishes  in 
one  act  of  corrupt  prodigality,  upon  those  who 
never  served  the  publick  in  any  honest  occupation 
at  all,  an  annual  income  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  collection  of  the  revenues  of  this  kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he 
has  now  on  the  anvil  another  scheme,  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  desperate  hazard,  which  totally  alters 
tlie  commercial  relation  of  two  kingdoms;  and 
what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath  a  le- 
gacy of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one  of  the 
countries,  perhaps  to  both,  to  be  perpetuated  to 
the  latest  posterity.  This  project  is  also  undertaken 
on  the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  provided,  that  out 
of  some  (I  know  not  what)  remains  of  the  Irish 
hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some  time,  and  of 
some  sort,  should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of 
the  Irish  trade.  Here  we  are  commanded  again 
to  task  our  faith,  and  to  persuade  ourselves,  that 
out  of  the  surplus  of  deficiency,  out  of  the  savings 
of  habitual  and  systematick  prodigality,  the  mi- 
nister of  wonders  will  provide  support  for  this  na- 
tion, sinking  under  the  mountainous  load  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  debt.  But  whilst 
we  look  with  pain  at  his  desperate  and  laborious 
trifling ;  whilst  we  are  apprehensive  that  he  will 
break  his  back  in  stopping  to  pick  up  chaff  and 
straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastick  bound, 
and  with  a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm,  he  squan- 
ders over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  greater  than 
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the  clear  produce  of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

Strange  as  this  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry  is, 
and  inconsistent  with  all  just  policy,  it  is  still  true 
to  itself,  and  faithful  to  its  own  perverted  order. 
Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes,  will  be  rigid  to 
merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury  is 
even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality. The  economy  of  injustice  is,  to  furnish 
resources  for  the  fund  of  corruption.  Then  they 
pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  great 
criminals,  by  being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  frail- 
ties of  little  men ;  and  these  modem  flagellants 
are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to  whip  their  own 
enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of  every  small 
offender. 

It  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  economy  of 
quite  another  order,  it  is  to  animadvert  on  of- 
fences of  a  far  different  description,  that  my  ho- 
nourable friend  has  brought  before  you  the  motion 
of  this  day.  It  is  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  which 
are  subverting  the  fabrick  of  your  empire,  that  the 
motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with  reason 
(and  if  he  has  power  to  carry  himself  through,  I 
commend  his  prudence)  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  makes  his  stand  at  the  very  outset ;  and 
boldly  refuses  all  parliamentary  information.  Let 
him  admit  but  one  step  towards  enquiry,  and  he 
is  undone.  You  must  be  ignorant,  or  he  cannot 
be  safe.  But  before  his  curtain  is  let  down,  and 
the  shades  of  eternal  night  shall  veil  our  eastern 
dominions  from  our  view,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  means  which  were  furnished  in  anx- 
ious and  inquisitive  times,  to  demonstrate  out  of 
this  single  act  of  the  present  minister,  what  advan- 
tage you  are  to  derive  from  permitting  the  greatest 
concern  of  this  nation  to  be  separated  from  the 
cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  the  com- 
petence, of  parliament.  The  greatest  body  of  your 
revenue,  your  most  numerous  armies,  your  most 
important  commerce,  the  richest  sources  of  your 
publick  credit,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
known,  settled  policy  of  England,)  are  on  the  point 
of  being  converted  into  a  mystery  of  state.  You 
are  going  to  have  one  half  of  the  globe  hid  even 
from  the  common  liberal  curiosity  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Here  a  grand  revolution  commences. 
Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the  circumstances.  In 
most  of  the  capital  changes  that  are  recorded  in 
the  principles  and  system  of  any  government,  a 
publick  benefit  of  some  kind  or  other  has  bc^n 
pretended.  The  revolution  commenced  in  some- 
thing plausible ;  in  something  which  carried  the 
appearance  at  leastof  punishment  of  delinquency, 
or  correction  of  abuse.  But  here,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  conversion  of  a  department  of  British 
government  into  an  Indian  mystery,  and  in  the 
very  act  in  which  the  change  commences,  a  cor- 
rupt, private  interest  is  set  up  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  necessities  of  the  nation.     A  diversion  is 


*  The  whole  of  Uie  net  Irish  hereditary  revenue  ii,  on  a  medium 
of  the  last  aeren  ytan,  ahout  saOjOOOl.  yearly.  The  revenues  of 
all  denominaUons  (kll  short  more  than  150,0001.  yearly  of  the 
charges.    On  the  prttnt  pfoduce,  if  Mr.  Pitts  scheme  was  to 


made  of  millions  of  the  publick  money  from  the 
publick  treasury  to  a  private  purse.  It  is  not  into 
secret  negociations  for  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  that 
the  house  of  commons  is  forbidden  to  enquire.  It 
is  a  matter  of  account ;  it  is  a  pecuniary  transac- 
tion ;  it  is  the  demand  of  a  suspected  steward  upon 
rtiined  tenants  and  an  embarrassed  master,  that 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  are  commanded 
not  to  inspect.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  r^t 
honourable  gentleman's  argument  is  consonant  to 
the  nature  of  his  policy.  The  system  of  conceal- 
ment is  fostered  by  a  system  of  falsehood.  False 
facts,  false  colours,  false  names  of  persons  and 
things,  are  its  whole  support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman over  that  field  of  deception,  clearing  what 
he  has  purposely  obscured,  and  fairly  stating  what 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  misrepresent.  For  thii 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know,  with 
some  degree  of  distinctness,  a  little  of  the  locality, 
the  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  magnitude  of 
the  pretended  debts  on  which  this  marvellous  do- 
nation is  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  persons  fron 
whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  second 
(but  with  a  long  interval,  the  second)  member  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  east.  The  trade  of  that 
city,  and  of  the  adjacent  territory,  was,  not  very 
long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia.  Bat 
since  the  establishment  of  the  British  power,  it  has 
wasted  away  under  an  uniform  gradual  decline; 
insomuch  that  in  the  year  1779  not  one  merchant 
of  eminence  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, f  During  this  period  of  decay,  about  six  hon- 
dred  thousand  sterling  pounds  a  year  have  been 
drawn  off  by  English  gentlemen  on  their  private 
account,  by  the  way  of  China  alone,  t  If  we  add 
four  hundred  thousand  as  probably  remitted 
through  other  channels,  and  in  other  mediams, 
that  is,  in  jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  directly  broa^fat 
to  Europe,  and  in  bills  upon  the  British  and  fo- 
reign companies,  you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter 
over-rated.  If  we  fix  the  commencement  of  this 
extraction  of  money  from  the  Camatick  at  a  period 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and  close  it  m  the 
year  1780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money. 

During  the  deep,  silent  flow  of  this  steady  stream 
of  wealth,  which  set  from  India  into  Europe,  it 
generally  passed  on  with  no  adequate  observation; 
but  happening  at  some  periods  to  meet  rifts  of 
rocks  that  checked  its  course,  it  grew  more  noisy 
and  attracted  more  notice.  The  pecuniary  discus- 
sions caused  by  an  accumulation  of  part  of  the 
fortunes  of  their  servants  in  a  debt  from  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  was  the  first  thing  which  very  particularly 
called  for,  and  long  engaged,  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  directors.  This  debt  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  m 
was  claimed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  English  gen- 


take  place,  he  might  gain  fhim  seven  to  ten  thousand  pooodi  i 
year. 

t  Mr.  Smith's  examination  before  the  select  committee,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  2.  I  Appendix,  No.  % 
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tlemen,  residing  at  Madras.  Tliis  grand  capital, 
settled  at  length  by  order  at  10  per  cent,  afforded 
an  annuity  of  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds.* 

Whilst  the  directors  were  digesting  their  asto- 
nishment at  this  information,  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  them  from  three  gentlemen,  informing 
them  that  their  friends  had  lent  likewise,  to  mer- 
chants of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  one  million  sterling.     In  this  memorial  they 
called  upon  the  company  for  their  assistance  and 
interposition  with  the  Chinese  government  for  the 
recovery  of  the  debt.     This  sum  lent  to  Chinese 
merchants,  was  at  24  per  cent,  which  would  yield, 
if  paid,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  t 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  with  these  de- 
mands, you  may  conceive,  Sir,  that  they  did  not 
find  themselves  very  much  disembarrassed  by  be- 
ing made  acquainted  that  they  must  again  exert 
their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the  happy  par- 
simony of  their  servants,  collected  into  a  second 
debt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting:  to  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  settled  at 
an  interest  of  12  per  cent.  This  is  known  by  the 
same  of  the  Consolidation  of  1777,  as  the  former 
of  the  nabob's  debts  was  by  the  title  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  1767.  To  this  was  added,  in  a  sepa- 
rate parcel,  a  little  reserve  called  the  Cavah*y  debt, 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the 
tame  interest.  The  whole  of  these  four  capitals, 
amounting  to  four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  produced  at  their  several  rates, 
annuities  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  a  good  deal  more 
than  one-third  of  the  clear  land-tax  of  England, 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  a  good  deal 
more  than  double  the  whole  annual  dividend  of  the 
East-India  company,  the  nominal  masters  of  the 

Cprietors  in  these  funds.  Of  this  interest,  three 
idred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  stood  chargeable  on  tlic  publick 
revenues  of  the  Carnatick. 

Sir,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  various  operations  which  the  capital 
and  interest  of  this  debt  have  successively  under- 
gone. I  shall  speak  to  these  operations  when  I 
come  particularly  to  answer  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  divide  them.  But  tliis  was  the  exact 
view  in  which  these  debts  first  appeared  to  the 
court  of  directors,  and  to  the  world.  It  varied 
tfterwards.  But  it  never  appeared  in  any  other 
dan  a  most  questionable  shape.  When  this  gigan- 
tick  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared  before  a  young 
minister,  it  naturally  would  have  justified  some  de- 
gree of  doubt  and  apprehension.  Such  a  prodigy 
Yould  have  filled  any  common  man  with  supersti- 
tknis  fears.  He  would  exorcise  that  shapeless,  name- 
less form,  and  by  every  thing  sacred  would  have 
idjured  it  to  tell  bv  what  means  a  small  number 
of  slight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situa- 

•  Fourth  report,  Mr.  Dundas*!!  committee,  p.  4. 
t  A  witnew  examined  before  the  committee  of  secresv  Ray^ 
ttiat  eigfateea  per  cent  was  the  maal  interest ;  but  he  haci  heard 
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tion,  possessed  of  no  lucrative  officer,  without  the 
command  of  armies,  or  the  known  administration 
of  revenues,  without  profession  of  any  kind,  without 
any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a  pedlar, 
could  have,  in  a  few  years,  (as  to  some,  even 
in  a  few  months,)  amassed  treasures  equal  to  the 
revenues  of  a  respectable  kingdom  ?  Was  it  not 
enough  to  put  these  gentlemen,  in  the  noviciate 
of  their  administration,  on  their  guard,  and  to  call 
upon  them  for  a  strict  enquiry  (if  not  to  justify 
them  in  a  reprobation  of  those  demands  without 
any  enquiry  at  all)  that  when  all  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  had  for  years  been  witness  to 
the  immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the 
company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purcnase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of 
nouses,  in  the  securing  quiet  seats  in  parliament, 
or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections,  in 
wandering  throughout  the  whole  range  of  those 
variegated  modes  of  inventive  prodigality,  which 
sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder,  sometimes 
roused  our  indignation  :  tliat  afler  all,  India  was 
four  millions  still  in  debt  to  them  ?  India  in  debt 
to  them  !  For  what  ?  Every  debt  for  which  an  equi- 
valent of  some  kind  or  other  is  not  given,  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equivalent  they 
have  given  ?  What  equivalent  had  they  to  give  ? 
What  are  tlie  articles  of  commerce,  or  the  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  those  gentlemen  have  car- 
ried hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What  are  the  sciences 
they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ?  What  are  the 
arts  they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ? 
What  are  the  religious,  what  the  moral  institutions 
they  have  taught  among  that  people  as  a  guide  to 
life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to  he  no  more, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  debt,  a  debt  "  still  paying 
"  still  to  owe,**  which  must  be  bound  on  the  pre- 
sent generation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  tneir 
mortgaged  posterity  for  ever  ?  A  debt  of  millions, 
in  favour  of  a  set  of  men,  whose  names,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  either  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin  and  talents,  or  dragged  into  light  by 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  courage  of  the  minister  was 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  transaction,  espe- 
cially as  he  must  have  read,  or  rather,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  says,  he  has  read  for  him, 
whole  volumes  upon  the  subject.  The  volumes,  by 
the  way,  are  not  by  one  tenth  part  so  numerous  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  pro- 
per to  pretend,  in  order  to  frighten  you  from  en- 
quiry ;  but  in  these  volumes,  such  as  they  are,  the 
minister  must  have  found  a  full  authority  for  a  sus- 
picion (at  tlie  very  least)  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  great  fortunes  made  at  Madras.  What  is  that 
authority  ?  Why  no  other  than  the  standing  au- 
thority for  all  the  claims  which  the  ministry  has 
thought  fit  to  provide  for — the  grand  debtor — the 
nabob  of  Arcot  himself.  Hear  that  prince,  in  the 
letter  written  to  the  court  of  directors,  at  the  pre- 
cise period,  whilst  the  main  body  of  these  debts 


that  more  had  been  given. 
Mr.  B.  received. 


The  above  is  the  account  which 
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were  contracting.  In  his  letter  he  states  himself 
to  be,  what  undoubtedly  he  is,  a  most  competent 
witness  to  tliis  point.  After  speaking  of  the  war 
with  Hyder  AH  in  1768  and  1769,  and  of  other 
measures  which  he  censures,  (whether  right  or 
wrong  it  signi6es  nothing,)  and  into  which  he  says 
he  had  been  led  by  the  company's  servants ;  he 
proceeds  in  this  manner—"  If  all  these  things 
"  were  against  tlie  real  interests  of  the  company, 
**  they  are  ten  thousand  times  more  against  mine, 
"  and  against  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  and 
*'  the  happiness  of  my  people ;  for  your  interests 
"  and  mine  are  the  same.  What  were  they  owing 
"  to  then?  To  the  private  views  of  a  few  indivi- 
*'  duals f  who  have  enriched  themselves  at  the 
"  expence  of  your  influence  j  and  of  my  country ; 
''for  your  servants  HAVE  NO  TRADE  IN 
"  THIS  CO  UNTR  Y,  neither  do  you  pay  them 
"  high  wages ^  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to 
"  England  with  many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How 
"  can  you  or  I  account  for  such  immense  for^ 
*'  tunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  without  any 
**  visible  means  of  (getting  them  ?" 

When  he  asked  this  question,  which  involves  its 
answer,  it  is  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did  not 
prompt  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  that 
enquiry,  which  might  come  in  vain  recommended 
to  him  by  his  own  act  of  parliament.  Does  not 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  that 
there  was  no  fair  way  of  making  the  enormous 
sums  sent  by  the  company's  servants  to  England  ? 
And  do  you  imagine  that  there  was  or  could  be 
more  honesty  and  good  faith,  in  the  demands  for 
what  remained  behind  in  India  ?  Of  what  nature 
were  the  transactions  with  himself?  If  you  follow 
the  train  of  his  information  you  must  see,  that  if 
these  great  sums  were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  pro- 
perty, but  spoil,  that  was  lent ;  if  not  lent,  the 
transaction  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  fraud.  Either 
way,  if  light  enough  could  not  be  furnished  to 
authorize  a  full  condemnation  of  these  demands, 
they  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  parties,  who 
best  knew  and  understood  each  other's  proceed- 
ings. It  was  not  necessary  that  the  authority  of 
government  should  interpose  in  favour  of  claims, 
whose  very  foundation  was  a  defiance  of  that  au- 
thority, and  whose  object  and  end  was  its  entire 
subversion. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  was  written  by 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  a  moody  humour,  under  the 
influence  of  some  chagrin.  Certainly  it  was ;  but 
it  is  in  such  humours  that  truth  comes  out.  And 
when  he  tells  you  from  his  own  knowledge,  what 
every  one  must  presume,  from  the  extreme  pro- 
bability of  the  thing,  whether  he  told  it  or  not, 
one  such  testimony  is  worth  a  thousand  that  con- 
tradict that  probability,  when  the  parties  have  a 
better  understanding  witli  each  other,  and  when 
they  have  a  point  to  carry,  that  may  unite  them  in 
a  common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or 
devised,  were  a  question,  as  it  is  falsely  pretended, 
between  the  nabob  of  Arcot  as  debtor,  and  Paul 

*  Mr.  Dundas. 


Benfield  and  his  associates  as  creditors,  I  am  sure 
I  should  give  myself  but  little  trouble  about  it.   If 
the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  bribery  and  peculation,  who 
would  wish  to  interfere  between  such  litigants? 
If  the  demands  were  confined  to  what  might  be 
drawn  from  the  treasures,  which  the  company's 
records  uniformly  assert  that  the  nabob  is  in  pos- 
session of;  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
diamonds,  (as  we  know  that  he  has  none,)  these 
gentlemen  might  break  open  his  hoards,  or  dig  in 
his  mines,  without  any  disturbance  from  me.    But 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  bouse  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  not  contradict  me, 
that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not 
adversaries,  but  collusive  parties,  and  that  the 
whole  transaction  is  under  a  false  colour  and  false 
names.     The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been, 
between   their  rapacity  and  his  hoarded  riches. 
No ;  it  is  between  him  and  them  combining  and 
confederating  on  one  side,  and  the  publick  re?e- 
nues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a  ruined 
country,  on  the  other.     These  are  the  real  plain- 
tiffs and  the  real  defendants  in  the  suit.  Refusin<r 
a  shilling  from  his  hoards  for  the  satisfaction  of 
any  demand,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  is  always  ready, 
nay,  he  earnestly,  and  with  eagerness  and  passion, 
contends  for  delivering  up  to  these  pretended  cre- 
ditors his  territory  and  his  subjects.     It  is  there- 
fore not  from  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the 
food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  from  the  blood  with- 
held from  the  veins,  and  whipt  out  of  the  backs,  of 
the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we  are  to  pamper 
extortion,  usury,  and  peculation,  under  the  false 
names  of  debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

The  great  patron  of  these  creditors,  (to  whose 
honour  they  ought  to  erect  statues,)  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentlemen,*  in  stating  the  merits  which 
recommended  them  to  his  favour,  has  ranked  them 
under  three  gjand  divisions.  Tlie  first,  the  cre- 
ditors of  1767  ;  then  the  creditors  of  the  cavalry 
loan  ;  and  lastly,  the  creditors  of  the  loan  in  1777. 
Let  us  examine  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  in 
review  before  us. 

Tlie  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  1767,  he  insists, 
has  an  indisputable  claim  upon  the  publick  justice. 
The  creditors,  he  afiinns,  lent  their  money  puh- 
lickly ;  they  advanced  it  with  the  express  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  the  company  ;  and  it  was 
contracted  at  the  moderate  interest  of  10/>er  cent 
In  this  loan  the  demand  is,  according  to  him,  not 
only  just,  but  meritorious  in  a  very  high  degree : 
and  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  he  thought 
so,  because  he  has  put  it  last  in  the  provision  he 
has  made  for  these  claims. 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the  fairest 
of  the  whole ;  for  whatever  may  be  my  suspicions 
concerning  a  part  of  it,  I  can  convict  it  of  nothing 
worse  than  the  most  enormous  usury.  But  I  can 
convict  upon  the  spot,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman of  the  most  daring  misrepresentation  in 
every  one  fact,  without  any  exception,  that  he  has 
alleged  in  defence  of  this  loan,  and  of  his  own 
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conduct  with  regard  to  it.  I  will  shew  you  that 
this  debt  was  never  contracted  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  company ;  that  it  had  not  their  approba- 
tion ;  that  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of  it 
with  the  utmost  possible  surprise,  indignation,  and 
alarm. 

So  far  from  being  previously  apprized  of  the 
transaction  from  its  origin,  it  was  two  years  before 
the  court  of  directors  obtained  any  official  intelli- 
gence of  it.  "  The  dealings  of  the  servants  with 
"  the  nabob  were  concealed  from  the  first,  until 
"  they  were  found  out,"  (says  Mr.  Sayer,  the 
company *s  counsel,)  "  by  the  report  of  the  coun- 
"  try."  The  presidency,  however,  at  last  thought 
proper  to  send  an  official  account.  On  this  the 
directors  tell  them,  "  to  your  great  reproach  it  has 
"  been  concealed  from  us.  We  cannot  but  sus- 
'*  pect  this  debt  to  have  had  its  weight  in  your  pro- 
**  posed  aggrandizement  of  Mahomed  All  [the 
"  nabob  of  Arcot] ;  but  whether  it  has  or  has  not, 
"  certain  it  is*  you  are  guilty  of  an  high  breach  of 
"  duty  in  concealing  it  from  us." 

These  expressions,  Concerning  the  ground  of  the 
transaction,  its  effect,  and  its  clandestine  nature, 
are  in  the  letters,  bearing  date  March  17,  1769. 
After  receiving  a  more  full  account  on  the  23d 
March,  1770,  they  state,  that  "  Messrs.  John 
'  Pybus,  John  Call,  and  James  Bourchier,  as  trus- 

*  tees  for  themselves  and  others  of  the  nabob*s 

*  private  creditors,  had  proved  a  deed  of  assign- 
'  ment  upon  the  nabob  and  his  son  of  FIFTEEN 

*  districts  of  the  nabob's  country,  the  revenues  of 

*  which  yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  lacks  of 
^  pagodas  [320,000/.  sterling]  annually ;  and  like- 
'  wise  an  assignment  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid 

*  the  nabob  from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  amounting 

*  to  four  lacks  of  rupees  [40,000/.] ."  The  terri- 
torial revenue,  at  that  time  possessed  by  these 
gentlemen,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
their  masters,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  annually.  They  were 
making  rapid  strides  to  the  entire  possession  of 
the  country,  when  the  directors,  whom  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  states  as  having  authorized 
these  proceedings,  were  kept  in  such  profound 
ignorance  of  this  royal  acauisition  of  territorial 
revenue  by  their  servants,  tnat  in  the  same  letter 
they  say,  '^  this  assignment  was  obtained  by  three 

*  of  the  members  of  your  board,  in  January  1767, 

*  yet  we  do  not  find  the  least  trace  of  it  upon 
'  your  consultations,  until  August  1768,  nor  do 
'  any  of  your  letters  to  us  afford  any  information 
'  relative  to  such  transactions,  till  the  first  of  No- 

*  vember  1768.     By  your  last  letters  of  the  8th 

*  of  May,  1769,  you  bring  the  whole  proceedings 
'  to  light  in  one  view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  company, 
and  its  sanction  to  the  debts,  you  see  that  this 
assertion  of  that  knowledge  is  utterly  unfounded. 
Bat  did  the  directors  approve  of  it,  and  ratify  the 
transaction  when  it  was  known  ?  The  very  reverse. 
On  the  same  third  of  March,  the  directors  declare, 
"  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  the  whole  con- 
"  duct  of  our  late  govemour  and  council  of  Fort 
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"  George  (Madras)  and  on  the  fullest  consideration, 
**  that  the  said  govemour  and  council  have,  in  no- 
"  torious  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
"  manifestly  preferred  the  interest  of  private  in- 
**  dividuals  to  that  of  the  company,  in  permitting 
"  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  certain  valu- 
"  able  districts,  to  a  very  large  amount,  from  the 
**  nabob  to  individuals," — and  then,  highly  aggra- 
vating their  crimes,  they  add,  "  we  order  and  direct 
*'  that  you  do  examine,  in  the  most  impartial 
*'  manner,  all  the  above-mentioned  transactions ; 
**  and  that  you  punish  by  suspension,  degradation, 
*^  dismission,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you  shall  seem 
"  meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or  servants  of 
"  the  company,  who  may  by  you  be  found  guilty 
**  of  any  of  the  above  offences."  "  We  had  (say 
"  the  directors)  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
"  servants  of  the  company,  who  had  been  raised, 
**  supported,  and  owed  their  present  opulence  to 
''  the  advantages  gained  in  such  service,  have  in 
*'  this  instance  most  unfaithfully  betrayed  their 
''  trust,  abandoned  the  company's  interest,  and 
*' prostituted  its  influence  to  accomplish  the 
**  purposes  of  individuals,  whilst  the  interest  of 
*^  the  company  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
"  payment  to  us  rendered  extremely  precarious." 
Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approbation  of  the  court 
of  directors,  on  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman says  this  debt  was  founded.  Any  member, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  should  come  into  the  house,  on 
my  reading  this  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the 
court  of  directors  against  their  unfaithful  servants, 
might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  a  harsh,  se- 
vere, unqualified  invective  against  the  present 
ministerial  board  of  controul.  So  exactly  do  the 
proceedings  of  the  patrons  of  this  abuse  tally  with 
those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  the  expression  used 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  one,  may  serve  for  the 
reprobation  of  the  other,  without  the  change  of  a 
word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of  wrath  and 
indignation  fulminated  in  this  dispatch  against  the 
meritorious  creditors  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  according  to  him  have  been  so  niUy 
approved  by  the  company,  would  be  to  read  the 
whole. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  an  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  and  then  slides 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  synonymous  to  the 
company.  That  the  presidency  did  approve  the 
debt,  is  certain.  But  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, as  prudent  in  suppressing  as  skilful  in 
bringing  forward  his  matter,  has  not  chosen  to  tell 
you  that  the  presidency  were  the  very  persons 
guilty  of  contracting  this  loan ;  creditors  them- 
selves, and  agents  and  trustees  for  all  the  other 
creditors.  For  this  the  court  of  directors  accuse 
them  of  breach  of  trust ;  and  for  this  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  considers  them  as  perfectly 
good  authority  for  those  claims.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  a  gentleman  of  the  law  quote  the  approbation 
of  creditors  as  an  authority  for  their  own  debt. 

How  they  came  to  contract  the  debt  to  them- 
selves, how  they  came  to  act  as  agents  for  those 
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whom  they  ought  to  have  controuled,  is  for  your 
enquiry.  The  policy  of  this  debt  was  announced 
to  tlie  court  of  directors  by  the  very  persons  con- 
cerned in  creating  it.  **  Till  very  lately"  (say  the 
presidency)  *'  the  nabob  placed  his  dependence 
**  on  the  company.  Now  he  has  been  taught  by 
"  ill  advisers,  that  an  interest  out  of  doors  may 
*'  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  has  been  made  to 
"  believe  that  his  private  creditors  hare  power 
"  and  interest  to  over-rule  the  court  of  dircc- 
"  tors/'  *  The  nabob  was  not  misinformed.  The 
private  creditors  instantly  qualified  a  vast  number 
of  votes  :  and  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  court  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  extending  a 
powerful  cabal  in  other  places  as  important,  they 
so  completely  overturned  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  directors  at  home  and  abroad,  that  this  poor, 
baffled  government  was  soon  obliged  to  lower  its 
tone.  It  was  glad  to  be  admitted  into  partnership 
with  its  own  servants.  The  court  of  directors, 
establishing  the  debt  which  they  had  reprobated 
as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  which  was  planned  for 
the  subversion  of  their  authority,  settled  its  pay- 
ments on  a  par  with  those  of  the  publick ;  and 
even  so  were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or  even 
equality  in  their  demands.  All  the  consequences 
lay  in  a  regular  and  irresistible  train.  By  employ- 
ing their  influence  for  the  recovery  of  this  debt, 
their  orders,  issued  in  the  same  breath,  against 
creating  new  debts,  only  animated  the  strong  de- 
sires of  their  servants  to  this  prohibited,  prolifick 
spot,  and  it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sons  and 
daughters,  not  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the 
virtue  of  their  parents. 

From  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  directors  expired  in  the  Camatick,  and  every 
where  else.  "  Every  man,"  says  the  presidency, 
**  who  opposes  the  government  and  its  measures, 
"  finds  an  immediate  countenance  from  the  na- 
"  bob ;  even  our  discarded  officers,  however  un- 
"  worthy,  are  received  into  the  nabob's  service. "f 
It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  no  wonderful  sagacity 
to  determine  whether  the  court  of  directors,  with 
their  miserable  salaries  to  their  servants,  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  distributor 
of  millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed.  It  was 
an  invention  beyond  the  imagination  of  all  the 
speculatists  of  our  speculating  age,  to  see  a  govern- 
ment quietly  settled  in  one  and  the  same  town, 
composed  of  two  distinct  members;  one  to  pay 
scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other  to  bribe  high 
for  rebellion  and  revolt. 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  parti- 
cular debt  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is, 
it  seems,  the  moderate  interest  of  ten  per  cent.  It 
would  be  lost  labour  to  observe  on  this  assertion. 

•  For  the  threats  of  the  creditors,  and  total  subversion  of  the 
authority  of  the  comprany  in  favour  of  the  nat)ob'8  power,  and  the 
oicrease  thereby  of  his  evil  dispositions,  and  the  great  deranpe- 
ment  of  all  publick  concerns,  see  select  committee  Fort  St 
Georife's  letter*,  21st  November,  I7fl9,  and  January  31st,  1770 ; 
September  II,  1772.  And  Govemour  Bourchiers  letters  to  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot  21st  November,  1709,  and  December  9th,  1769. 

t  "  He  [the  nabob]  is  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  our  present 
*•  inability,  by  diverting  the  revenues  of  the  Camatick  through 
••  private  chonntlt"—"  Even  this  Peshcu.'th  [the  Tanjore  tribute] 
"circumstanced  as  he  and  we  are,  he  has  anigned  over  to 
"  Othera,  tcho  now  §et  thewuelvet  in  oppoHHon  to  the  company.'* 


The  nabob,  in  a  long  apologetick  letter  J  for  the 
transaction  between  him  and  the  body  of  the  cre- 
ditors, states  the  fact,  as  I  shall  state  it  to  you.  In 
the  accumulation  of  this  debt,  the  first  interest  paid 
was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  it  was  then 
brought  down  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  length  it 
was  reduced  to  twenty;  and  there  it  found  its 
rest.     During  the  whole  process,  as  often  as  any 
of  these  monstrous  interests  fell  into  an  arrear, 
(into  which  they  were  continually  falling,)  the  ar- 
rear, formed  into  a  new  capital,^  was  added  to 
the  old,  and  the  same  interest  of  twenty  per  cent, 
accrued  upon  both.     Tlie  company,  having  got 
some  scent  of  the  enormous  usury  which  prevailed 
at  Madras,  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
to  order  all  interests  to  be  lowered  to  ten  per  cent. 
This  order,  which  contained  no  exception,  though 
it  by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to  this  class  of 
debts,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  nabob.  He 
considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined ;  but  to 
find  a  remedy  to  this  unexpected  fevil,  he  again 
added  to  the  old  principal  twenty  per  cent,  interest 
accruing  for  the  last  year.     Thus  a  new  fund  was 
formed ;  and  it  was  on  that  accumulation  of  va- 
rious principals,  and  interests  heaped  upon  inte- 
rests, not  on  the  sum  originally  lent,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  make  you  believe, 
that  ten  per  cent,  was  settled  on  the  whole. 

When  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  interest 
at  which  these  debts  were  contracted,  and  the  se- 
veral interests  added  to  the  principal,  I  believe  you 
will  not  think  me  so  sceptical,  if  I  should  doubt, 
whether  for  this  debt  of  880,000/.  the  nabob  ever 
saw  100,000/.  in  real  money.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  suspecting,  with  all  his  absolute 
dominion  over  fact,  that  he  never  will  be  able  to 
defend  even  this  venerable,  patriarchal  job,  though 
sanctified  by  its  numerous  issue,  and  hoary  with 
prescriptive  years,  has  recourse  to  recriminatioo, 
the  last  resource  of  guilt.  He  says  diat  this  loan 
of  1767  was  provided  for  in  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill; 
and  judging  of  others  by  his  own  nature  and  prin- 
ciples, he  more  than  insinuates,  that  this  provision 
was  made,  not  from  any  sense  of  merit  in  the 
claim,  but  from  partiality  to  General  Smith,  a  pro- 
prietor, and  an  agent  for  that  debt.  If  partiality 
could  have  had  any  weight  against  justice  and 
policy,  with  the  tlien  ministers  and  their  friends, 
General  Smith  had  titles  to  it.  But  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
General  Smith  was  very  far  from  looking  on  him- 
self as  partially  treated  in  the  arrangements  of  that 
time ;  indeed  what  man  dare  to  hope  for  private 
partiality  in  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  to  nations  f 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  our 

Consultations,  October  11, 1769,  on  the  13th  communicated  to  tbc 
nabob. 

t  Nabob's  letter  to  Govemour  Palk.  Papers  published  bv  tlie 
directors  in  1775 .  and  papers  printed  by  the  same  authority, *178i 

§  See  papers  printed  by  order  or  a  general  court  in  1790.  P- 
222,  and  p.  294,  as  also  naoobs  letter  to  Govemour  Duprif.  I9u 
July,  1771.  "  I  have  taken  up  loans  by  which  1  have  sufleredaloM 
**o\Hpirard»  of  a  acore  of  pagodat  [four  millions  sterlingl  hv  i*- 
"  terett  on  an  heavy  inUrettr  Letter  15th  January,  1772,  "S'o*' 
"  withstanding  I  have  taken  much  trouble,  and  have  made  many 
"  payments  to  my  creditors,  yet  the  load  of  mv  deM.  rAicA  ht' 
"  came  to  graul  oy  interett  and  compound  intereH^  is  not  dear." 
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recollection.  Well  do  I  remember  every  circum- 
stance of  that  memorable  period.  God  forbid  I 
should  forget  it !  O  illustrious  disgrace  !  O  victo- 
rious defeat !  May  your  memorial  be  fresh  and 
new  to  the  latest  generations !  May  the  day  of  that 
generous  conflict  be  stamped  in  characters  never 
to  be  cancelled  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of 
time  !  Let  no  man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  hear 
that  in  a  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
and  the  perfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fell 
in  the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, in  the  cause  of  human  nature  itself !  But  if 
fortune  should  be  as  powerful  over  fame,  as  she 
has  been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at  least  our  con- 
science is  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  My  poor  share 
in  the  support  of  that  great  measure  no  man  shall 
ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the 
sanctuary  of  my  heart ;  never,  never  to  be  torn 
from  thence,  but  with  those  holds  that  grapple  it 
to  life. 

I  say,  I  well  remember  that  bill,  and  every  one 
of  its  nonest  and  its  wise  provisions.  It  is  not 
true  that  this  debt  was  ever  protected  or  in  forced, 
or  any  revenue  whatsoever  set  apart  for  it.  It  was 
left  in  tliat  bill  just  where  it  stood  ;  to  be  paid  or 
not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  nabob's  private  treasures, 
according  to  his  own  discretion.  The  company 
had  actually  given  it  their  sanction  ;  though  al- 
ways relying  for  its  validity  on  the  sole  security  of 
the  faith  of  him,*  who  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent  entered  into  the  original  obligation.  It 
had  no  other  sanction ;  it  ought  to  have  had  no 
other.  So  far  was  Mr.  Fox's  bill  from  providing 
funds  for  it,  as  this  ministry  have  wickedly  done 
for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse  transactions,  out 
of  the  publick  estate,  that  an  express  clause  im- 
mediately preceded,  positively  forbidding  any 
British  subject  from  receiving  assignments  upon 
any  part  of  the  territorial  revenue,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  t 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  strongly  professed  to  retain  every 
part  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  which  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent abuse  ;  but  in  his  India  bill,  which  (let  me 
do  justice)  is  as  able  and  skilful  a  performance  for 
its  own  purposes,  as  ever  issued  from  the  wit  of 
man,  premeditating  this  iniquity — hoc  ipsum  ut 
itrueret  Trojamque  aperiret  Achivis,  expunged 
this  essential  clause,  broke  down  the  fence  which 
wag  raised  to  cover  tlie  publick  property  against 
the  rapacity  of  his  partisans,  and  thus  levelling 
every  obstruction,  he  made  a  firm,  broad  highway 
for  sin  and  death,  for  usury  and  oppression,  to  re- 
new their  ravages  throughout  the  devoted  revenues 
of  the  Carnatick. 

Tlie  tenour,  the  policy,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  debt  of  1767,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  ministry, 
so  excellent,  that  its  merits  are  irresistible ;  and  it 
takes  the  lead  to  give  credit  and  countenance  to 
all  the  rest.  Along  with  this  chosen  body  of 
heavy-armed  infantry,  and  to  support  it,  in  the 
line,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stationed 
his  corps  of  black  cavalry.  If  there  be  any  ad- 
«  Tbe  Nabob  of  Arcot  t  Appendix,  No.  3. 


vantage  between  this  debt  and  that  of  1769,  ac- 
cording to  him  tlie  cavalry  debt  has  it.  It  is  not 
a  subject  of  defence :  it  is  a  theme  of  panegyrick. 
Listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
you  will  find  it  was  contracted  to  save  tlie  coun- 
try ;  to  prevent  mutiny  in  armies ;  to  introduce 
economy  in  revenues ;  and  for  all  these  honour- 
able purposes,  it  originated  at  the  express  desire, 
and  by  the  representative  authority,  of  the  company 
itself. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  authority.  This 
debt  was  contracted  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
company,  not  by  its  representatives,  (as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  the  unparalleled  confi- 
dence to  assert,)  but  in  the  ever-memorable  period 
of  1777,  by  the  usurped  power  of  those  who 
rebelliously,  in  conjunction  with  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  had  overturned  the  lawful  government  of 
Madras.  For  that  rebellion,  this  house  unani- 
mously directed  a  publick  prosecution.  The  de- 
linquents, after  they  had  subverted  government, 
in  order  to  make  to  tliemselves  a  party  to  support 
them  in  tlieir  power,  are  universally  known  to 
have  dealt  jobs  about  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  to  any  who  were  willing  to  receive  them. 
This  usurpation,  which,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  well  knows,  was  brought  about  by  and 
for  the  great  mass  of  these  pretended  debts,  is  the 
authority  which  is  set  up  by  him  to  represent  the 
company ;  to  represent  that  company  which,  from 
the  first  moment  of  tlieir  hearing  of  tliis  corrupt 
and  fraudulent  transaction  to  this  hour,  have  uni- 
formly disowned  and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the  facts, 
partly  true,  and  partly  colourable,  as  they  stand 
recorded,  they  are  in  substance  these. — The  nabob 
of  Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown  ofi'  the  superi- 
ority of  this  country  by  means  of  these  creditors, 
kept  up  a  great  army  which  he  never  paid.  Of 
course,  his  soldiers  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.!  The  usurping  council  say  that  they  la- 
boured hard  with  tlieir  master  the  nabob,  to  per- 
suade him  to  reduce  these  mutinous  and  useless 
troops.  He  consented  ;  but,  as  usual,  pleaded 
inability  to  pay  them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a 
difficulty.  The  nabob  had  no  money  ;  the  com- 
pany had  no  money ;  every  publick  supply  was 
empty.  But  there  was  one  resource  which  no 
season  has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate.  The 
soucars  were  at  hand  ;  that  is,  private  English 
money-jobbers  offered  their  assistance.  Messieurs 
Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  proposed  to  advance 
the  small  sum  of  160,000/.  to  pay  off  the  nabob's 
black  cavalry,  provided  the  company's  authority 
was  given  for  their  loan.  This  was  the  great  point 
of  policy  always  aimed  at,  and  pursued  through  a 
hundred  devices,  by  the  servants  at  Madras.  The 
presidency,  who  themselves  had  no  authority  for 
the  functions  they  presumed  to  exercise,  very  rea- 
dily gave  the  sanction  of  the  company  to  those 
servants  who  knew  that  the  company,  whose  sanc- 
tion was  demanded,  had  positively  prohibited  all 
such  transactions. 

1  Sec  Mr.  Dundas*!  W,  ad,  and  3d  reportA 
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However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing 
goes,  all  is  hitherto  fair  and  plausible ;  and  here 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  concludes,  with 
commendable  prudence,  his  account  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  here  it  is  I  shall  beg  leave  to  commence 
my  supplement :  for  the  gentleman *s  discreet  mo- 
desty nas  led  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  story 
somewhat  abruptly.  One  of  the  most  essential 
parties  is  quite  forgotten.  Why  should  the  epi- 
sode of  the  poor  nabob  be  omitted  ?  When  that 
prince  chooses  it,  nobody  can  tell  his  story  better. 
Excuse  me,  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and  give 
it  you  from  the  first  hand ;  from  the  nabob 
himself. 

''Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with  this, 
"  and  got  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to  lend  me  four 
''  lacks  of  pagodas  towards  discharging  the  ar- 
**  rears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon  this,  I  wTote 
*'  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton  ;  and,  upon 
"  the  faith  of  this  money  being  paid  immediately, 
**  I  ordered  many  of  my  troops  to  be  discharged 
'^  by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened  the  number  of  my 
**  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  &c.  some  time  after  ac- 
**  quainted  me,  tliat  they  had  no  ready  money, 
'*  but  they  would  grant  teeps  payable  in  four 
''  months.  This  astonished  me ;  for  I  did  not 
'*  know  what  might  happen,  when  the  sepoys 
"  were  dismissed  from  my  service.  I  begged  of 
**  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this  sum  to 
"  the  officers  of  my  regiments  at  the  time  they 
**  mentioned ;  and  desired  the  officers,  at  the  same 
**  time,  to  pacify  and  persuade  the  men  belonging 
"  to  them,  that  their  pay  would  be  given  to  them 
**  at  the  end  of  four  months ;  and  that,  till  those 
"  arrears  were  discharged,  their  pay  should  be  con- 
"  tinned  to  them.  Two  years  are  nearly  expired 
"  since  that  time,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  yet  en- 
**  tirely  discharged  the  arrears  of  those  troops,  and 
"  I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that 
**  time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by 
''  this  expedient,  to  have  lessened  the  number  of 
**  my  troops,  and  discharged  the  arrears  due  to 
"  them,  considering  the  trifle  of  interest  to  Mr. 
"  Taylor,  and  the  others,  as  no  great  matter ;  but 
''  instead  of  this,  /  am  oppressed  with  the  bur- 
"  then  of  pay  due  to  those  troops ;  and  the  in- 
**  terestf  which  is  going  on  to  Mr.  Taylor  from 
**  the  day  the  teeps  were  granted  to  him,'*  What 
I  have  read  to  you  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  nabob  of  tne  Camatick  to  Govemour  Rum- 
bold,  dated  the  22d,  and  received  the  24th,  of 
March,  1779.* 

Suppose  his  highness  not  to  be  well  broken  in 
to  things  of  this  kind,  it  must  indeed  surprise  so 
known  and  established  a  bond  vender,  as  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  one  who  keeps  himself  the  largest 
bond  warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find  that  he  was 
now  to  receive  in  kind ;  not  to  take  money  for 
his  obligations,  but  tc*  g^ve  his  bond  in  exchange 
for  the  bond  of  Messieurs  Taylor,  Majendie,  and 
Call,  and  to  pay,  besides,  a  good,  smart  interest, 
legally  12  per  cent,  (in  reality  perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty-four  per  cent.)  for  this  exchange  of  paper. 
*  See  furUier  Consultations,  3d  February,  1778. 


But  his  troops  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  so  du 
banded.  They  wanted  bread,  and  could  not  h^ 
by  cutting  and  shuffling  of  bonds.  The  nabo 
still  kept  the  troops  in  service,  and  was  oblige 
to  continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expena 
to  exonerate  himself  from  which  he  became  indebl 
ed  to  the  soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  hav 
been  of  tlie  most  audacious  strain  of  fraud  an 
usury  perhaps  ever  before  discovered,  whatev< 
might  have  been  practised  and  concealed.  Be 
the  same  authority  (I  mean  the  nabob's)  brinf 
before  you  something  if  possible  more  strikin| 
He  states,  that,  for  this  their  paper,  he  immediatel 
handed  over  to  these  gentlemen  something  ver 
different  from  paper ;  that  is,  the  receipt  of  a  tei 
ritorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seems  they  continue 
as  long  in  possession  as  the  nabob  himself  con 
tinned  in  possession  of  any  thing.  Their  pay 
ments  therefore  not  being  to  commence  before  tn 
end  of  four  months,  and  not  being  completed  ii 
two  years,  it  must  be  presumed,  (unless  the; 
prove  the  contrary,)  that  their  payments  to  the  na 
bob  were  made  out  of  the  revenues  they  ha( 
received  from  his  assignment.  Thus  they  conde 
scended  to  accumulate  a  debt  of  160,000/.  witl 
an  interest  of  12  per  cent,  in  compensation  for  ] 
lingering  payment  to  the  nabob  of  160,000/.  o 
his  own  money. 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole :  about  two  year 
after  the  assignment  of  those  territorial  revenue 
to  these  gentlemen,  the  nabob  receives  a  remon 
strance  from  his  chief  manager,  in  a  principal  pro- 
vince, of  which  this  is  the  tenour — "  The  entin 
**  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  highness'i 
**  order  set  apart  to  discharge  the  tuncaws  [as- 
**  signments]  granted  to  the  Europeans.  The  eo- 
**  mastahs  [agents]  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  Mr.  De 
"  Fries,  are  there  in  order  to  collect  those  tun- 
**  caws ;  and  as  they  receive  all  the  revenue  thai 
"  is  collected,  your  highness*s  troops  have  seven 
**  or  eight  months*  pay  due,  which  they  cannot  re- 
"  oeive,  and  are  thereby  reduced  to  the  greatest 
**  distress.  In  such  times,  it  is  highly  necessar) 
"  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  that 
"  they  may  be  ready  to  exert  themselves  iu  tht 
"  service  of  your  highness." 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes  and  effect^ 
act  upon  one  another.  One  body  of  troops  mu- 
tinies for  want  of  pay ;  a  debt  is  contracted  to  pa) 
them  ;  and  they  still  remain  unpaid.  A  territory 
destined  to  pay  other  troops,  is  assigned  for  tht 
debt ;  and  these  other  troops  fall  into  the  sanu 
state  of  indigence  and  mutiny  with  the  first.  Bod( 
is  paid  by  bond ;  arrear  is  turned  into  new  arrear 
usury  engenders  new  usury  ;  mutiny,  suspended  ii 
one  quarter,  starts  up  in  another;  until  all  tb 
revenues,  and  all  the  establishments,  are  entangle 
into  one  inextricable  knot  of  confusion,  fron 
which  they  are  only  disengaged  by  being  entirel] 
destroyed.  In  tliat  state  of  confusion,  in  a  ver 
few  months  after  the  date  of  the  memorial  I  havt 
just  read  to  you,  things  were  found,  when  th< 
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nabob's  troops,  famished  to  feed  English  soucars, 
instead  of  defending  the  country,  joined  the  in- 
vaders, and  deserted  in  entire  bodies  to  Hyder 
AH.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  car- 
ried on,  shews  that  good  examples  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten, especially  by  those  who  are  bred  in  a  great 
school.  One  of  those  splendid  examples  give  me 
leave  to  mention,  at  a  somewhat  more  early  pe- 
riod, because  one  fraud  furnishes  light  to  the  dis- 
covery of  another,  and  so  on,  until  tlie  whole  secret 
of  mysterious  iniquity  bursts  upon  you  in  a  blaze 
of  detection.  The  paper  I  shall  read  you  is  not 
on  record.  If  you  please  you  may  take  it  on  my 
word.  It  is  a  letter  written  from  one  of  undoubted 
information  in  Madras,  to  Sir  John  Clavering,  de- 
Bcribing  the  practice  that  prevailed  there,  whilst 
the  company's  allies  were  under  sale,  during  the 
time  of  Governour  Winch's  administration. 

** One  mode,"  says  Clavering's  correspon- 
dent, "  of  amassing  money  at  the  nabob's  cost  is 

*  curious.     He  is  generally  in  arrears  to  the  com- 

*  pany.     Here  tlie  governour,  being  cash-keeper, 

*  18  generally  on   good  terms  with  the  banker, 

*  who  manages  matters   thus :   The    governour 
'  presses  the  nabob  for  the  balance  due  from  him  ; 

*  the  nabob  flies  to  his  banker  for  relief;    the 
'  banker  engages  to  pay  the  money,  and  grants 

*  his  notes  accordingly,  which  he  puts  in  the  cash- 

*  book  as  ready  money  ;  the  nabob  pays  him  an 

*  interest  for  it  at  two  and  three  per  cent,  per 
mensem,  till  the  tunkaws  he  grants  on  the  par- 
ticular districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in  the 
mean  time  are  so  managed,  that  there  is  no  call 
for  this  money  for  the  company's  service  till  the 
tunkaws  become  due.  By  this  means  not  a  cash 
is  advanced  by  the  banker,  though  he  receives 
a  heavy  interest  from  the  nabob,  which  is  di- 
vided as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art  and 
mystery,  the  true  free-mason  secret  of  the  profes- 
sion of  soucaring  ;  by  which  a  few  innocent,  inex- 
perienced young  Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Paul 
Benfield,  for  instance,  without  property  upon 
which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  single 
shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  provinces  in 
mortgage,  to  make  princes  their  debtors,  and  to 
become  creditors  for  millions. 

But  it  seems  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
favourite  soucar  cavalry  have  proved  the  payment 
before  the  mayor's  court  at  Madras  !  Have  they 
80  ?  Why  then  defraud  our  anxiety  and  their  cha- 
racters of  tliat  proof?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the 
charges  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  have  stood 
on  record  against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen 
for  eight  years  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  in 
print  by  the  orders  of  the  East- India  company  for 
five  years  ?   After  these  gentlemen  have  borne  all 

*  Mr.  Dundas's  1st  report,  p.  26, 39,  and  Appendix,  No.  2, 10, 
18.  for  the  mutinous  state  and  desertion  of  the  nabob's  troops 
for  want  of  pay.    See  also  report  4,  of  the  same  committee. 

t  Memorial  flrom  the  creditors  to  the  governour  and  council, 
22d  January.  1770. 

I  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  James  Call,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  speciflck  debt,  was  actually  mayor.  Appendix  to  3d  report 
of  Mr.  Dundas's  committee.  No.  65.— The  only  proof,  which  ap- 


the  odium  of  this  publication,  and  all  Uic  indigna- 
tion of  the  directors,  with  such  unexampled  equa- 
nimity, now  that  they  are  at  length  stimulated 
into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny  them  their  just  re- 
lief? But  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be 
pleased  to  tell  us,  how  they  came  not  to  give  this 
satisfaction  to  the  court  of  directors,  their  lawful 
masters,  during  all  the  eight  years  of  this  litigated 
claim  ?  Were  they  not  bound,  by  every  tie  that 
can  bind  man,  to  give  them  this  satisfaction  ?  This 
day,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  the  proofe.  But 
when  were  these  proofs  offered  ?  In  what  cause  ? 
Who  were  the  parties  ?  Who  inspected  ?  Who 
contested  this  belated  account  ?  Let  us  see  some- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  body  of  record  which  ap- 
pears against  them.  The  mayor's  court!  the 
mayor's  court  I  Pleasant !  Does  not  the  honour- 
able gentleman  know,  that  the  first  corps  of  cre- 
ditors (the  creditors  of  1767)  stated  it  as  a  sort 
of  hardship  to  them,  that  they  could  not  have 
justice  at  Madras,  from  the  impossibility  of  their 
supporting  their  claims  in  the  mayor's  court  ? 
Why  ?  because,  say  they,  the  members  of  that 
court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore 
could  not  sit  as  judges.f  Are  we  ripe  to  say  tliat 
no  creditor  under  similar  circumstances  was  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  when,  the  payment  which  is  the 
ground  of  this  cavalry  debt  was  put  in  proof?! 
Nay,  are  we  not  in  a  manner  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  court  was  so  constituted,  when  we 
know  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Madras  who  has 
not  some  participation  in  these  transactions  ?  It  is 
a  shame  to  hear  such  proofs  mentioned,  instead  of 
the  honest,  vigorous  scrutiny,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  such  an  affair  so  indispensably  call  for. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough 
to  other  scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
authorizing  the  payment  of  this  demand  without 
such  enquiry  as  the  act  has  prescribed ;  but  they 
have  added  tlie  arrear  of  twelve  per  cent,  interest, 
from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784,  to  make  a 
new  capital,  raising  thereby  160  to  294,000/. 
Then  they  charge  a  new  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  from  that  period,  for  a  transaction,  in  which 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  a  single  penny  will  be  ever 
found  really  advanced  from  the  private  stock  of 
the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest,  the  mi- 
nisters have  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  294,000/. 
of  the  publick  revenues,  for  what  is  called  the  ca- 
valry loan.  After  dispatching  this,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  leads  to  battle  his  last  grand 
division,  tlie  consolidated  debt  of  1777.  But  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  his  panegyrick  on  the  two  first, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  in  favour  of  the  last. 
On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that  it  was  contracted 
in  defiance  of  the  company's  orders,  without  even 
the  pretended  sanction  of  any  pretended  represen- 

peared  on  the  enouiry  instituted  in  the  general  court  of  I78I. 
was  an  affidavit  or  the  lendertthemtelvea,  deposing  (what  nobody 
ever  denied)  that  they  had  engaged  and  agreed  to  pay— not  that 
they  had  paid  the  sum  of  160,000/.  This  was  two  years  after  the 
transaction ;  and  the  affidavit  is  made  before  George  Proctor, 
mayor,  an  attorney  for  certain  of  the  old  creditors.  f*roceedingH 
of  the  president  and  council  of  Fort  Saint  George,  22d  February, 
1779. 
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tatives.  Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  stand  forth  avowedly  in  its  de- 
fence. But  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  age, 
that  what  has  not  plausibility  enough  to  find  an 
advocate,  has  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  pro- 
tector. Could  any  man  expect  to  find  that  pro- 
tector any  where?  But  what  must  every  man 
think,  when  he  finds  that  protector  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  secresy,*  who  had  pub- 
lished to  the  house,  and  to  the  world,  the  facts 
that  condemn  these  debts — the  orders  that  forbid 
the  incurring  of  them — the  dreadful  consequences 
which  attended  them.  Even  in  his  official  letter, 
when  he  tramples  on  his  parliamentary  report, 
yet  his  general  language  is  the  same.  Read  the 
preface  to  this  part  of  the  ministerial  arrangement, 
and  you  would  imagine  that  this  debt  was  to  be 
crushed,  with  all  the  weight  of  indignation  which 
could  fall  from  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  pubhck 
treasury  upon  those  who  attempted  to  rob  it. 
What  must  be  felt  by  every  man  who  has  feeling, 
when,  after  such  a  thundering  preamble  of  con- 
demnation, this  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  without 
any  sort  of  enquiry  into  its  authenticity  ?  without 
a  single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of 
the  demand  ?  without  an  attempt  so  much  as  to 
ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  sum,  which 
rises  in  the  accounts  from  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pound  sterling  to  two  million  four 
hundred  thousand  pound  principal  money  ?t  with- 
out an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  proprietors, 
of  whom  no  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid  before  the 
court  of  directors ;  of  proprietors  who  are  known 
to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle,  by  which  they  never 
appear  to  be  the  same  in  any  two  lists,  handed 
about  for  their  own  particular  purposes  ? 

My  honourable  friend,  who  made  you  the  mo- 
tion, has  sufflciently  exposed  the  nature  of  this 
debt.  He  has  stated  to  you  that  its  own  agents,  in 
the  year  1781,  in  the  arrangement  they  promised 
to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied  to  have  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  at  once  struck  off  from  the  capital  of 
a  great  part  of  this  debt ;  and  prayed  to  nave  a 
provision  made  for  this  reduced  principal,  without 
any  interest  at  all.  This  was  an  arrangement  of 
their  own,  an  arrangement  made  by  ^ose  who 
best  knew  the  tnie  constitution  of  their  own  debt ; 
who  knew  how  little  favour  it  merited, t  and  how 
little  hopes  they  had  to  find  any  persons  in  au- 
thority abandoned  enough  to  support  it  as  it 
stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imaginations 
of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
propose,  they  have  found  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  England  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
for  Uiem.  He  has  cheered  their  drooping  spirits. 
He  has  thanked  the  peculators  for  not  despairing 
of  their  commonwealth.     He  has  told  them  they 

*  Right  honourable  Henry  Dundas. 

t  Appendix  to  the  4th  report  of  Mr.  Dundas's  committee. 
No.  14. 

;  **  No  sense  of  the  common  danger,  in  case  of  a  war,  can 
"  prevail  on  him  [the  nabob  of  Arcot]  to  furnish  the  company 
"  with  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  an  army,  though 
**  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  money  to  a  large  amount  is  now 
**  hoarded  up  in  his  coflfers  at  Chepauk  ;  and  tunkaws  are 
"  granted  to  individuaht  upon  some  of  his  most  valuable  covn- 


were  too  modest.  He  has  replacend  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  which,  in  order  to  lighten  themselves, 
thev  had  abandoned  in  their  conscious  terrour.  In- 
stead  of  cutting  off  the  interest,  as  they  had  them- 
selves consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  the  ca- 
pital, he  has  added  the  whole  growth  of  four 
years*  usury  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  the  first  over- 
grown principal ;  and  has  again  grafted  on  this 
meliorated  stock  a  perpetual  annuity  of  six  per 
cent,  to  take  place  from  the  year  1781.  Let  no 
man  hereafter  talk  of  the  decaying  energies  of  na- 
ture. All  the  acts  and  monuments  in  the  records 
of  peculation,  the  consolidated  corruption  of 
ages,  the  patterns  of  exemplary  plunder  in  the 
heroick  times  of  Roman  iniquity,  never  equalled 
the  gigantick  corruption  of  this  single  act.  Never 
did  Nero,  in  all  the  insolent  prodigality  of  despo- 
tism, deal  out  to  his  preetorian  guards  a  donation 
fit  to  be  named  with  the  largess  showered  down 
by  the  bounty  of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
on  the  faithful  band  of  his  Indian  sepoys. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  §  lets  you 
freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  whole  transaction. 
So  perfectly  has  his  conduct  confounded  his  un- 
derstanding, that  he  fairly  tells  you,  that  through 
the  course  of  the  whole  business  he  has  never  con- 
ferred with  any  but  the  agents  of  the  pretended 
creditors.  After  this,  do  you  want  more  to  estab- 
lish a  secret  understanding  with  the  parties  ?  to 
fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  collusion  and  participa- 
tion in  a  common  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished  you 
witli  other  presumptions  that  are  not  to  be  shaken. 
It  is  one  of  the  known  indications  of  guilt  to  stag- 
ger and  prevaricate  in  a  story ;  and  to  vary  in  the 
motives  that  are  assigned  to  conduct.  Try  these 
ministers  by  this  rule.  In  their  official  dispatch, 
they  tell  the  presidency  of  Madras,  that  they  have 
established  the  debt  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
the  nabob  (the  party  indebted)  does  not  dispute 
it ;  secondly,  because  it  is  mischievous  to  keep  it 
longer  afloat ;  and  that  the  payment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean creditors  will  promote  circulation  in  the 
country.  These  two  motives  (for  the  plainest  rea- 
sons in  the  world)  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  this  day  thought  fit  totally  to  abandon. 
In  the  first  place,  he  rejects  the  authority  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to 
see  him  adhere  to  this  exploded  testimony.  He 
next,  upon  grounds  equally  solid,  abandons  the 
benefits  of  that  circulation,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced by  drawing  out  all  the  juices  of  the  body. 
Laying  aside,  or  forgetting,  tliese  pretences  of  his 
dispatch,  he  has  just  now  assumed  a  principle  to- 
tally different,  but  to  the  full  as  extraordinary. 
He  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  many  of  the 
claims  may  be  fictitious.  He  then  finds,  that  in 
a  case  where  many  valid  and  many  fraudulent 

**  tries,  for  payment  of  part  of  those  debts  which  he  has  contracted, 
**  and  which  eertainlg  teitt  nta  bear  itiMoection^  om  neiiher  debtor 
"  nor  creditors  have  ever  had  the  confidence  to  wmhmii  the  ee- 
**  countM  to  our  examination^  though  they  expressed  a  wish  to 
*'  consolidate  the  debtA  under  the  auspices  or  this  goyemment, 
"  agreeably  to  a  plan  they  had  formed."  Madras  Consultatioos. 
smh  July,  i77a  Mr.  Dundas's  Appendix  to  2d  Report,  143.  Sef 
also  last  Appendix  to  ditto  Report,  No.  376.  B. 
I  Mr.  DuDOBS. 
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claims  are  blended  together,  the  best  course  for 
their  discrimination  is  indiscriminately  to  estab- 
lish tliem  all.  He  trusts  (I  suppose)  as  there  may 
not  be  a  fund  sufficient  for  every  description  of 
creditors,  that  the  best  warranted  claimants  will 
exert  themselves  in  bringing  to  light  those  debts 
which  will  not  bear  an  enquiry.  What  he  will 
not  do  himself,  he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by 
others ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  per- 
son a  general  power  of  excepting  to  the  debt. 
This  total  change  of  language  and  prevarication 
in  principle  is  enough,  if  it  stood  alone,  to  fix  the 
presumption  of  unfair  dealing.  His  dispatch  as- 
signs motives  of  policy,  concord,  trade,  and  cir- 
culation. His  speech  proclaims  discord  and  li- 
tigations ;  and  proposes,  as  the  ultimate  end, 
detection. 

But  he  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  wind  and 
turn  as  he  will,  confusion  waits  him  at  all  his 
doubles.  Who  will  undertake  this  detection  ? 
Will  the  nabob  ?  But  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  himself  this  moment  told  us,  that 
no  prince  of  tlie  country  can  by  any  motive  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discover  any  fraud  that  is  prac- 
tised upon  him  by  tlie  company's  servants.  He 
says  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  complaint 
against  the  cavalry  loan)  all  the  world  knows  to 
be  true :  and  without  that  prince's  concurrence, 
what  evidence  can  be  had  of  the  fraud  of  any  the 
smallest  of  these  demands?  The  ministers  never 
authorized  any  person  to  enter  into  his  exchequer, 
and  to  search  his  records.  Why  then  this  shame- 
ful and  insulting  mockery  of  a  pretended  contest  ? 
Already  contests  for  a  preference  have  arisen  among 
Uiese  rival  bond  creditors.  Has  not  the  company 
itself  struggled  for  a  preference  for  years,  without 
any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  nature  of  those 
debts  with  which  they  contended  ?  Well  is  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  attended  to  in  the  only  specifick 
complaint  he  has  ever  made.  He  complained  of 
unfair  dealing  in  the  cavalry  loan.  It  is  fixed 
upon  him  wiUi  interest  on  interest ;  and  this  loan 
is  excepted  from  all  power  of  litigation. 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  general  establishment 
of  all  claims  is  the  surest  way  of  laying  open  the 
fraud  of  some  of  them.  In  India  this  is  a  reach 
of  deep  policy.  But  what  would  be  thought  of 
this  mode  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  trea- 
sury in  England  ?  Instead  of  all  this  cunning,  is 
there  not  one  plain  way  open,  that  is,  to  put  the 
burthen  of  the  proof  on  those  who  make  the  de- 
mand ?  Ought  not  ministry  to  have  said  to  the 
creditors,  "  The  person  who  admits  your  debt 
**  stands  excepted  to  as  evidence ;  he  stands 
"  charged  as  a  collusive  party,  to  hand  over  the 
"  publick  revenues  to  you  for  sinister  purposes  ? 
'^  You  say,  you  have  a  demand  of  some  millions 
"  on  the  Indian  treasury ;  prove  that  you  have 
^^  acted  by  lawful  authority ;  prove  at  least  that 
"  your  money  has  been  bond  jfide  advanced ;  en- 
"  title  yourself  to  my  protection,  by  the  fairness 
'^  and  fulness  of  the  communications  you  make." 

•  Lord  Pigot 


Did  an  honest  creditor  ever  refuse  that  reasonable 
and  honest  test  ? 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  several  individuals 
have  been  seduced  by  the  purveyors  to  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  to  put  their  money  (perhaps  the  whole 
of  honest  and  laborious  earnings)  into  their  hands, 
and  that  at  such  high  interest,  as,  being  condemned 
at  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  ma- 
nagers whom  they  trusted.  These  seduced  credit- 
ors are  probably  persons  of  no  power  or  interest 
either  in  England  or  India,  and  may  be  just  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  By  taking,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, no  measures  for  discrimination  and  dis- 
covery, the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are  in  the  first 
instance  confounded  in  one  mass.  The  subsequent 
selection  and  distribution  is  lefl  to  the  nabob. 
With  him  the  agents  and  instruments  of  his  cor- 
ruption, whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipotent  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  may  serve  him  in  future,  as  they 
have  done  in  times  past,  will  have  precedence,  if 
not  an  exclusive  preference.  These  leading  inte- 
rests domineer,  and  have  always  domineered,  over 
the  whole.  By  this  arrangement,  the  persons  se- 
duced are  made  dependent  on  their  seducers ; 
honesty  (comparative  honesty  at  least)  must  become 
of  the  party  of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper 
character,  and  its  just  claims,  to  entitle  itself  to 
the  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation. 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they  may, 
the  creditors,  most  certainly  not  fraudulent,  are 
the  natives,  who  are  numerous  and  wretched  in- 
deed :  by  exhausting  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
Carnatick,  nothing  is  left  for  them.  They  lent 
bondjide  ;  in  all  probability  they  were  even  forced 
to  lend,  or  to  give  goods  and  service  to  the  na- 
bob's obligations.  They  had  no  trusts  to  carry  to 
his  market.  They  had  no  faith  of  alliances  to  sell. 
They  had  no  nations  to  betray  to  robbery  and 
ruin.  They  had  no  lawful  government  seditiously 
to  overturn  ;  nor  had  tliey  a  governour,  to  whom 
it  is  owing  that  you  exist  in  India,  to  deliver  over 
to  captivity,  and  to  death,  in  a  shameful  prison.* 

These  were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  debt  of  1777,  and  the  universally  conceived 
causes  of  its  growth  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  na- 
tives are  deprived  of  every  hope  of  payment  for 
their  real  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  arrears 
of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  treason.  You  see  in 
tliis  instance,  that  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not 
only  no  exception  to  the  demands  on  the  publick 
treasury,  but  with  these  ministers  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  tlieir  support.  But  that  you  may 
not  think  this  preference  solely  owing  to  their 
known  contempt  of  the  natives,  who  ought  with 
every  generous  mind  to  claim  their  first  charities ; 
you  will  find  the  same  rule  religiously  observed 
with  Europeans  too.  Attend,  Sir,  to  this  decisive 
case.— Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  besides 
arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted at  Madras,  uncertain  in  its  amount,  but 
represented  from  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  a  million  sterling.  It  stands  only  at  the  low 
interest  of  eight  |)cr  cejit.     Of  the  legal  authority 
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on  which  this  debt  was  contracted,  of  its  purposes 
for  the  very  bein^  of  the  state,  of  its  publicity  and 
fairness,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment. For  this  debt  no  sort  of  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made.  It  is  rejected  as  an  outcast, 
whilst  the  whole  undissipated  attention  of  the 
minister  has  been  employed  for  the  discharge  of 
claims  entitled  to  his  favour  by  the  merits  we 
have  seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  of  those  demands,  in  order 
to  see  how  much,  supposing  the  country  in  a  con- 
dition to  furnish  the  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy 
the  publick  debt  and  the  necessary  establishments. 
But  I  have  been  foiled  in  my  attempt.  About 
one  fourth,  that  is,  about  220,000/.  of  the  loan  of 
1767,  remains  unpaid.  How  much  interest  is  in 
arrear,  I  could  never  discover:  seven  or  eight 
years  at  least,  which  would  make  the  whole  of 
that  debt  about  396,000/.  This  stock,  which  the 
ministers  in  their  instructions  to  the  govemour  of 
Madras  state  as  the  least  exceptionable,  they 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked 
severity,  leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which  the  in- 
terest is  not  added  to  the  principal,  to  beget  a 
new  interest. 

The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
authority,  is  made  up  to  294,000/.  and  this 
294,000/.  made  up  of  principal  and  interest,  is 
crowned  with  a  new  interest  of  twelve  per 
cent. 

What  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan  of  1 777, 
may  be,  is  amongst  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state. 
It  is  probably  the  first  debt  ever  assuming  the  title 
of  consolidation,  that  did  not  express  what  the 
amount  of  the  sum  consolidated  was.  It  is  little 
less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  debt 
of  the  year  1767,  the  sum  was  stated  in  the  act  of 
consolidation,  and  made  to  amount  to  880,000/. 
capital.  When  this  consolidation  of  1777  was 
first  announced  at  the  Durbar,  it  was  represented 
authentically  at  2,400,000/.  In  that  or  rather  in 
a  higher  state.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  found  and 
condemned  it.*  It  afterwards  fell  into  such  a  ter- 
rour,  as  to  sweat  away  a  million  of  its  weight  at 
once;  and  it  sunk  to  l,400,000/.t  However  it 
never  was  without  a  resource  for  recruiting  it  to 
its  old  plumpness.  There  was  a  sort  of  floating 
debt  of  about  4  or  500,000/.  more  ready  to  ^ 
added,  as  occasion  should  require. 

In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitive  plant, 
it  always  contracted  its  dimensions.  When  the 
rude  hand  of  inquiry  was  withdrawn,  it  expanded 

•  In  Sir  Thomas  Rnmbold's  letter  to  the  court  of  directors, 
Blarch  1-5. 1778.  he  represents  it  as  hi^rher,  in  the  followinfr  man- 
ner :— *•  How  shall  I  paint  to  you  my  astonishment  on  my  arrival 
"  here,  when  I  was  informed  that  independent  of  this  four  lacks 
**of  DAgodas  [the  cavalrv  loan]:  independent  of  the  nabob's  debt 
**  to  his  old  creditors,  and  the  money  due  to  the  company ;  he  had 
"contracted  a  debt  to  the  enormous  amount  of  sixty-three  lacks 
**of  pagodas  [2..520.000/.1  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  you 
**wUh  horrour;  for  the  creditors  tieing  in  general  MerxHintt  of  the 
**compangt  renders  my  task  on  the  part  of  the  company,  "</(^ 
**  euttamd  tnrfrfioitt."-"  I  have  freed  the  sanction  of  this  govem- 
*'  ment  from  «o  corrupt  a  transaction.  It  is  in  my  mind  the  most 
"  venal  of  all  proceedings,  to  irive  the  company's  protection  to 
"  debts  that  cannot  hear  the  light ;  and  though  it  appears  exceed- 
"  ingly  alarming,  that  a  country,  on  which  you  are  to  depend  for 
**  resources,  should  be  so  involved,  as  to  be  nearly  three  years* 


in  all  the  luxuriant  vigour  of  its  original  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  treaty  of  1781,  the  whole  of  the 
nabob's  debt  to  private  Europeans  is  by  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, agent  to  the  nabob  ana  his  creditors,  stated 
at  2,800,000/.  which  (if  the  cavalry  loan,  and  the 
remains  of  the  debt  of  1767,  be  subtracted)  leaves 
it  nearly  at  the  amount  originally  declared  at  the 
Durbar,  in  1777.  But  then  there  is  a  private  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  it  seems  will  re- 
duce it  again  to  the  lower  standard  of  1,400,000/. 
Failing  in  all  my  attempts,  by  a  direct  account, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  capital  claimed, 
(where  in  all  probability  no  capital  was  ever  ad- 
vanced,) I  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  discover  it 
by  the  interest  which  was  to  be  paid.  For  that 
purpose,  I  looked  to  the  several  agreements  for 
assigning  the  territories  of  the  Camatick  to  se- 
cure the  principal  and  interest  of  this  debt.  In 
one  of  tliemi  I  found  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  by 
way  of  an  additional  remark,  (not  in  the  body  of 
the  obligation,)  the  debt  represented  at  1 ,400,000/. 
But  when  I  computed  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  in- 
terest by  instalments  in  another  paper,  I  found 
they  produced  an  interest  of  two  millions,  at  12 
per  cent,  and  the  assignment  supposed,  that  if  the 
instalments  might  exceed,  they  might  also  &11 
short  of,  the  real  provision  for  that  interest.^ 

Another  instalment  bond  was  afterwards  grant- 
ed. In  that  bond  the  interest  exactly  tallies  with 
a  capital  of  1, 400,000/. ||  But  pursuing  this  ca- 
pital through  the  correspondence,  I  lost  sight  of  it 
again,  and  it  was  asserted  that  this  instalment 
bond  was  considerably  short  of  the  interest  that 
ought  to  be  computed  to  the  time  mentioned.^ 
Here  are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  au- 
thority, differing  at  least  a  million  from  each 
other :  and  as  neither  persons  claiming,  nor  any 
special  sum  as  belonging  to  each  particular  claim- 
ant, is  ascertained  in  the  instalments  of  consoli- 
dation, or  in  the  instalment  bonds,  a  large  scope 
was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  for  any  persons,  as 
their  merits  in  advancing  the  interest  of  that  loan 
might  require ;  a  power  was  also  left  for  reduc- 
tion, in  case  a  harder  hand,  or  more  scanty  funds, 
might  be  found  to  require  it.  Stronger  grounds 
for  a  presumption  of  fraud  never  appeared  in  any 
transaction.  But  the  ministers,  faithful  to  the 
plan  of  the  interested  persons,  whom  alone  they 
thought  fit  to  confer  with  on  this  occasion,  have 
ordered  the  payment  of  the  whole  mass  of  tliese 
unknown,  unliquidated  sums,  witliout  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  them.  On  this  conduct.  Sir,  I  leave 
you  to  make  your  own  reflections. 

**  revenue  in  debt  t  in  a  country  too,  where  one  years  rerwiuf 
**  can  never  be  called  secure,  by  men  who  know  any  tbinff  of  the 
"  politicks  of  this  part  of  India."-"  I  think  it  proper  to  men- 
"  tion  to  you,  that  althoui^h  the  nabob  revorit  hi*  private  if^} 
•*  to  amount  to  upvardt  of  tijrty  lack*,  .yet  I  understand  that  it 
"  is  not  quite  so  much."  Afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold 
recommended  this  debt  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  coin- 
pany,  but  without  any  sufficient  reason  for  his  change  of  dispo- 
sition.   However  he  went  no  further. 

t  Nabob's  proposals,  November  25th,  1778;  and  memorial  of 
the  creditors,  March  1st,  1799. 

t  Nabob's  proposals  to  his  new  coMolidated  creditors,  Novem- 
ber a^h,  i77d. 

I  Paper  signed  br  the  Nabob.  Januar>'  6th.  1780. 

II  Kistbundi  to  Jiilv  31st,  178a 

«|  Oovemoort  letter  to  the  nabob,  2Sth  July,  1779. 
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It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible) to  fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the  pretended 
debts  with  which  your  ministers  have  thought  pro- 
per to  load  the  Carnatick.  They  are  obscure;  they 
shun  enquiry;  they  are  enonnous.  That  is  all 
you  know  of  them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  honour- 
able and  useful  end  of  government  has  for  a  pro- 
vision that  comes  in  for  the  leavings  of  these 
gluttonous  demands,  I  must  take  it  on  myself  to 
bring  before  you  the  real  condition  of  that  abused, 
insulted y  racked,  and  ruined  country ;  though  in 
truth  my  mind  revolts  from  it ;  though  you  will 
hear  it  with  horrour ;  and  I  confess  I  tremble  when 
I  think  on  these  awful  and  confounding  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  I  shall  first  trouble  you  with 
a  few  words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India,  in  the  begin- 
nings of  conquest,  naturally  excited  an  emulation 
in  all  the  parts,  and  through  the  whole  succession, 
of  the  company's  service.  But  in  the  company 
it  gave  rise  to  other  sentiments.  They  did  not 
find  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow  with 
equal  riches  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  high 
flood-tide  of  private  emolument  was  generally  in 
the  lowest  ebb  of  their  affairs.  They  began  also 
to  fear,  that  the  fortune  of  war  might  take  away 
what  the  fortune  of  war  had  given.  Wars  were 
accordingly  discouraged  by  repeated  injunctions 
and  menaces ;  and  that  the  servants  might  not  be 
bribed  into  them  by  the  native  princes,  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money  whatsoever 
from  Uieir  hands.  But  vehement  passion  is  inge- 
nious in  resources.  The  company *s  servants  were 
not  only  stimulated,  but  better  instructed  by  the 
prohibition.  They  soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance 
which  answered  their  purposes  far  better  than  the 
methods  which  were  forbidden  ;  though  in  this 
also  they  violated  an  ancient,  but  they  thought 
an  abrogated,  order.  They  reversed  their  proceed- 
ings. Instead  of  receiving  presents,  they  made 
loans.  Instead  of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own 
name,  they  contrived  an  authority,  at  once  irre- 
sistible and  irresponsible,  in  whose  name  they 
might  ravage  at  pleasure ;  and  being  thus  freed 
from  all  restraint,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the 
most  extravagant  speculations  of  plunder.  The 
i^abal  of  creditors  who  have  been  the  object  of 
the  late  bountiful  grant  from  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, in  order  to  possess  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  creditors  and  assignees,  of  every  country 
in  India,  as  ^t  as  it  should  be  conquered,  inspired 
into  the  mind  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  de- 
pendant on  the  company  of  the  humblest  order) 
a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate  ambition, 
that  I  believe  ever  was  admitted  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  so  situated.*     First,  they  persuaded  him 

•  Report  of  the  select  committee,  MadniB  Consultations. 
January  7. 1771.  See  also  papers  published  by  the  order  of  the 
eomt  of  directors  in  1778;  and  Lorn  Macartney's  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nabob  of  Arcot  See  also  Mr.  Dun- 
das*s  Appendix,  No.  .176.  B.  Nabob's  propositions  through  Mr. 
Snlliynn  and  Assam  Khftn,  Art  6.  and  indeed  the  whole. 

t  **  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  get  monev  from 
**  Taniore  to  pay  the  nabob's  debt ;  if  a  surplus,  to  be  applied  in 
"  discnarge  of  the  nabob's  debts  to  his  private  creditors."  C'^n- 
•Bltatiofis^  March  90, 1771 ;  and  for  further  lights,  Consultations, 


to  consider  himself  as  a  principal  member  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  In  the  next  place  they 
held  out  to  him,  and  he  readily  imbibed,  the  idea 
of  the  general  empire  of  Indostan.  As  a  preli- 
minary to  this  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  propose  a  tripartite  division  of  that  vast  country. 
One  part  to  the  company ;  another  to  the  Marat- 
tas ;  and  the  tliird  to  himself.  To  himself  he  re- 
served all  the  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Decan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  tlie  company 
was  to  appear  in  the  Carnatick  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  contractor  for  the  provision  of  armies, 
and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for  his  use,  and  under 
his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be  secured 
by  the  nabob*s  putting  himself  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  France,  and,  by  the  means  of  that  rival 
nation,  preventing  the  English  for  ever  from  as- 
suming an  equality,  much  less  a  superiority,  in  the 
Carnatick.  In  pursuance  of  this  treasonable  pro- 
ject, (treasonable  on  the  part  of  the  English,)  they 
extinguished  the  company  as  a  sovereign  power  in 
that  part  of  India ;  they  withdrew  the  company's 
garrisons  out  of  all  the  forts  and  strong  holds  of 
the  Carnatick ;  they  declined  to  receive  the  am- 
bassadors from  foreign  courts,  and  remitted  tliem 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell  upon,  and  totally 
destroyed,  the  oldest  ally  of  the  company,  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the 
amount  of  near  five  millions  sterling ;  one  afler 
another,  in  the  nabob's  name,  but  with  English 
force,  they  brought  into  a  miserable  servitude  all 
the  princes,  and  great,  independent  nobility,  of  a 
vast  country.!  In  proportion  to  these  treasons 
and  violences,  which  ruined  the  people,  the  fund 
of  the  nabob's  debt  grew  and  flourished. 

Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of 
universal  plunder,  worthy  of  the  heroick  avarice 
of  the  projectors,  you  have  all  heard  (and  he  has 
made  himself  to  be  well  remembered)  of  an  Indian 
chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man  possessed 
the  western,  as  the  company  under  the  name  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  does  the  eastern,  division  of 
the  Carnatick.  It  was  among  the  leading  mea- 
sures in  the  design  of  this  cabal,  (according  to  Uieir 
own  emphatick  language,)  to  extirpate  this  Hyder 
Ali.J  They  declared  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  be 
his  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and  pub- 
lickly  invested  their  instrument  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their 
victim  was  not  of  the  passive  kind.  They  were 
soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
close  alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of  Ma- 
dras. Both  before  and  since  this  treaty,  every 
principle  of  policy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a 
natural  alliance ;  and  on  his  part,  it  was  courted 

I2th  June,  1771.  *'  We  are  alarmed  lest  this  debt  to  inHividuaU 
"  should  have  been  the  real  motive  for  the  aggrandizement 
'*  of  Mahomed  Ali,  [the  nat>ob  of  Arcot]  and  that  tte  are  plunged 
"  into  a  tear  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Mysore  revenues 
"for  the  di$charge  of  the  debtr  Letter  from  the  Directors. 
March  17, 1760. 

:  Letter  firom  the  nabob.  May  1st,  1768;  and  ditto,  a4th 
April.  1770,  1st  October;  diUo,  16th  September.  1772,  16th 
Miarch,  ITNl 
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by  every  sort  of  amicable  ofHce.  But  the  cabinet 
council  of  English  creditors  would  not  suffer 
their  nabob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even 
to  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary 
titles  of  respect  and  courtesy,*  From  that  time 
forward,  a  continued  plot  was  carried  on  within 
the  divan,  black  and  white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the 
outward  members  of  the  double,  or  rather  treble, 
government  of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the 
treaty,  they  were  always  prevented  by  some  over- 
ruling influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  but 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood)  from  performing 
what  justice  and  interest  combined  so  evidently  to 
enforce,  t 

When  at  lenth  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  conven- 
tion, or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could 
bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of 
human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predes- 
tinated criminals  a  memorable  example  to  man- 
kind. He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a 
mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole 
CamaticKan  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance, 
and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  tliose,  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  to- 
gether was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so 
confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might, 
that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful 
resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fero- 
city could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of 
destruction  ;  and  compounding  all  the  materials 
of  fury,  havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black 
cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils 
were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing 
meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  sud- 
denly burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Camatick — Then 
ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no 
eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no 
tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrours  of 
war  before  known  or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that 
new  havock.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted 
every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every 
temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from 
their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ; 
others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  re- 
spect of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers 
torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped 
in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading 
spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown 
and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade 
this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.     But  escap- 

•  l>tter  from  the  presidency  at  Madras  to  the  court  of  Direc- 
tors. Q7th  June,  neft.  X 
t  Mr.  Dundas's  committee,  Report  1.  Appendix,  No.  !29. 


ing  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the 
jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exi- 
gency, were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  done 
by  charity  that  private  charity  could  do ;  but  it 
was  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  which 
stretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  For  months 
together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  very 
excess  and  luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days 
had  fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest 
fasts,  silent,  patient,  resigned,  without  sedition  or 
disturbance,  almost  without  complaint,  perished 
by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madras ; 
every  day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in  the 
streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore,  and  expired 
of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  was  going 
to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  part 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  bringing  before  you 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hun- 
ger. Of  all  the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay 
the  life  of  man,  tliis  comes  tlie  nearest  to  our 
heart,  and  is  that  wherein  the  proudest  of  us  all 
feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  he  is :  but  I 
find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with  decorum ; 
tliese  details  are  of  a  species  of  horrour  so  nauseous 
and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  suf- 
ferers and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humiliating 
to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts, 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general 
conceptions. 

X  For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission, 
this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to 
the  gates  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completely  did  these 
masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  more  fe- 
rocious son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious 
vow,  that  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as 
they  did,  the  Camatick  for  hundreds  of  miles  ra 
all  directions,  through  the  whole  line  of  their 
march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one  woman, 
not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  of  anv 
description  whatever.  One  dead,  uniform  silence 
reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  incon- 
siderable exceptions  of  the  narrow  vicinaa:e  of 
some  few  forts,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing literally: — I  mean  to  produce  to  you  more 
than  three  witnesses,  above  all  exception,  who  will 
support  this  assertion  in  its  full  extent.  That  hur- 
ricane of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the 
central  provinces  of  the  Camatick.  Six  or  seven 
districts  to  the  north  and  to  tlie  south  (and  these 
not  wholly  untouched)  escaped  the  general  ra- 
vage. 

The  Camatick  is  a  country  not  much  inferiour 
in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  representative  chair 
you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself  the  form  and  fashion 
of  vour  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from  Thames 
to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish  to 
the  German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
bo  welled  (may  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !) 

;  Appendix,  Na  4.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  assigned  Re- 
venue. 
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by  so  accomplished  a  desolation.     Extend  your 
imagination  a  little  further,  and  then  suppose  your 
ministers  taking  a  survey  of  this  scene  of  waste 
and  desolation  ;  what  would  be  your  thoughts  if 
you  should  be  informed,  that  they  were  computing 
how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises, 
how  much  the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and 
malt  tax,  in  order  that  they  should  charge  (take 
it  in  the  most  favourable  light)  for  publick  ser- 
vice, upon  the  relicks  of  the  satiated  vengeance 
of  relentless  enemies,  the  whole  of  what  England 
had  yielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace 
and  abundance  ?  What  would  you  call  it  ?  To  call 
it  tyranny  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too 
faint  an  image ;  yet  this  very  madness  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  hand 
have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Carnatick,  when  they  were  providing,  not 
supply  for  the  establishments  of  its  protection, 
but,  rewards  for  tlie  authors  of  its  ruin. 

Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
this  cant,  **  the  Carnatick  is  a  country  that  will 
"  soon  recover,  and  become  instantly  as  prosper- 
**  ous  as  ever."  They  think  they  are  talking  to 
innocents,  who  will  believe  that,  by  sowing  of 
dragons*  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  grown 
and  ready  armed.  They  who  will  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  considering  (for  it  requires  no  great 
reach  of  thought,  no  very  profound  knowledge) 
the  manner  in  which  mankind  are  encreased,  and 
countries  cultivated,  will  regard  all  this  raving  as 
it  ought  to  be  regarded.  In  order  that  the  people, 
after  a  long  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may 
be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  government,  govern- 
ment must  begin  by  maintaining  them. — Here  the 
road  to  economy  lies  not  through  receipt,  but 
through  expence ;  and  in  that  country  nature  has 
given  no  short  cut  to  your  object.  Men  must  pro- 
pagate, like  other  animals,  by  the  mouth.  Never 
did  oppression  light  the  nuptial  torch ;  never  did 
extortion  and  usury  spread  out  the  genial  bed. 
Does  any  one  of  you  think  that  England,  so  wasted, 
would,  under  such  a  nursing  attendance,  so  rapidly 
and  cheaply  recover  ?  But  he  is  meanly  acquainted 
with  either  England  or  India,  who  does  not  know 
that  England  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  re- 
sume population,  fertility,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  ultimate  secretion  from  both,  revenue,  than 
such  a  country  as  the  Carnatick. 

The  Carnatick  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a 
fertile  soil.  The  general  size  of  its  cattle  is  proof 
enough  that  it  is  much  otherwise.  It  is  some  days 
since  I  moved,  that  a  curious  and  interesting  map, 
kept  in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  before 
you.*  The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  readiness  to 
send  it ;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own 
copy,  and  there  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any  gentle- 
man who  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy  of  his 
attention.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of  noble 
things ;  but  it  is  decisive  against  the  golden  dreams 
and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run  mad.  In 
addition  to  what  you  know  must  be  the  case  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  (the  necessity  of  a  previous 
•  Mr.  Barnard's  map  of  the  Jaghire. 


provision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital,)  that 
map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of  the  influences 
of  Heaven  itself  are  in  that  country  a  work  of 
art.  The  Carnatick  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no 
living  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain 
only  at  a  season ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts 
the  use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual  command. 
This  is  the  national  bank  of  the  Carnatick,  on 
which  it  must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it 
perishes  irretrievably.  For  that  reason,  in  the  hap- 
pier times  of  India,  a  number,  almost  incredible, 
of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen  places 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  they  are  formed 
for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  stones, 
with  sluices  of  solid  masonry ;  the  whole  con- 
structed with  admirable  skill  and  labour, and  main- 
tained at  a  mighty  charge.  In  the  territory  con- 
tained in  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble 
of  reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  acres  to  five  miles  in  circuit.  From  these 
reservoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the 
fields,  and  these  watercourses  again  call  for  a  con- 
siderable expence  to  keep  them  properly  scoured 
and  duly  levelled.  Taking  the  district  in  that  map 
as  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the  Carnatick 
and  Tanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these  re- 
servoirs of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  for  domestick  services,  and 
the  uses  of  religious  purification.  These  are  not 
the  enterprises  of  your  power,  nor  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  minister. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were 
the  fathers  of  their  people ;  testators  to  a  posterity 
which  they  embraced  as  their  own.  These  are 
the  grand  sepulchres  built  by  ambition ;  but  by 
the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevolence,  which, 
not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of 
happiness  during  the  contracted  term  of  human 
life,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reachings  and  grasp- 
ings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  their  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
to  perpetuate  themselves  through  generations  of 
generations,  the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the 
nourishers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who 
are  objects  of  the  grant  of  publick  money  now  be- 
fore you  had  so  diverted  the  supply  of  the  pious 
funds  of  culture  and  population,  that  every  where 
the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay. f 
But  after  those  domestick  enemies  had  provoked 
the  entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country, 
he  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed 
the  destruction  begim  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very 
few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that  are 
not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  with 
such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attention  and 
much  cost  to  re-establish  them,  as  the  means  of 
present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
ministry  do  on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  works 
before  them  ?    On  the  view  of  such  a  chasm  of  de- 
•  t  See  Report  IV.  Mr.  Dundas*s  committee,  p.  46. 
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solation  as  that  which  yawned  in  the  midst  of  those 
countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  still  bore 
some  vestiges  of  cultivation  ?  They  would  have 
reduced  all  their  most  necessary  establishments; 
they  would  have  suspended  the  justest  payments ; 
they  would  have  employed  every  shilling  derived 
from  the  producing,  to  reanimate  the  powers  of 
the  unproductive,  parts.  While  they  were  perform- 
ing this  fundamental  duty,  whilst  they  were  cele- 
brating these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  credi- 
tors, whose  crimes  were  their  claims,  that  they 
must  keep  an  awful  distance;  that  they  must 
silence  their  inauspicious  tongues ;  that  they  must 
hold  off  their  profane,  unhallowed  paws  from  this 
holy  work ;  they  would  have  proclaimed  with  a 
voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,  that  on  every 
country  the  first  creditor  is  the  plough ;  that  this 
original,  indefeasible  claim  supersedes  every  other 
demand. 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  ministry  would 
have  done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  is  what  our 
minister  could  never  think  of  saying  or  doing.  A 
ministry  of  another  kind  would  have  first  improved 
the  country,  and  have  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  opulence  and  future  force.  But  on  this 
grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country,  there 
is  not  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  our  ministers,  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
they  felt  nothing  for  a  land  desolated  by  fire, 
sword,  and  famine ;  their  sympathies  took  another 
direction ;  they  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery, 
so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its 
palms ;  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had 
long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  months  ;* 
they  felt  for  peculation  which  had  been  for  so 
many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  trea- 
sury ;  they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine 
and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  un- 
bloody jaws.  These  were  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude.  These  were  the  necessities  for  which 
they  were  studious  to  provide. 

To  state  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their 
real  condition,  and  to  provide  for  those  fictitious 
claims,  consistently  with  the  support  of  an  army 
and  a  civil  establishment,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  therefore  the  ministers  are  silent  on  that 
head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Macartney,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, written  in  the  year  1781,  speculating  on 
what  might  be  the  result  of  a  wise  management 
of  the  countries  assigned  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
rates  the  revenue,  as  in  time  of  peace,  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  he  does  those 
of  the  King  of  Tanjore  (which  had  not  been  as- 
signed) at  four  hundred  and  fifty.  On  this  Lord 
Macartney  grounds  his  calculations,  and  on  this 
they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It  was  on  this  cal- 
culation that  the  ministry,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  directors,  have 
compelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  body,  to  put 
their  hands  to  an  order  for  appropriating  the  enor- 

*  Intereit  is  rated  in  India  by  the  month. 

t  Mr.  Dundas'8  committee,  Rep.  I.  p.  9.  and  ditto,  Rep.  IV.  p.  60. 


mous  sum  of  480,000/.  annually,  as  a  fund  for 
paying  to  their  rebellious  servants  a  debt  con- 
tracted in  defiance  of  their  clearest  and  most 
positive  injunctions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney is  held  high  on  this  occasion,  though  it  is 
totally  rejected  in  every  other  particular  of  this 
business.     I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
almost  as  old  an  acquaintance  as  any  Lord  Ma- 
cartney has.     A  constant  and  unbroken  friendship 
has  subsisted  between  us  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
and,  I  trust,  he  thinks,  that  as  I  respect  his  cha- 
racter, and  in  general  admire  his  conduct,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  feel  no  common  interest  in  his 
reputation.     Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  wholly  to  dis- 
allow the  calculation  of  1781,  without  any  appre- 
hension that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust  his  veracity 
or  his  judgment.     This  peace  estimate  of  revenue 
was  not  grounded  on  the  state  of  the  Carnatick  as 
it  then,  or  as  it  had  recently,  stood.     It  was  a 
statement  of  former  and  better  times.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the  large 
portion  of  the  Carnatick  held  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  might  be  fairly  reputed  to  produce  a  reve- 
nue to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount.     But  the 
whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  slow  and  silent 
hostilities  of  oppression  and  mismanagement,  that 
the  revenues  sinking  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  had  fallen  to  about  800,000/.  a  year, 
even  before  an  enemy's  horse  had  imprinted  his 
hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Carnatick.     From  that 
view,  and  independently  of  the  decisive  effects  of 
the  war  which  ensued.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived 
that  years  must  pass  before  the  country  could  be 
restored  to  its  former  prosperity  and  production. 
It  was  that  state  of  revenue  (namely,  the  actual 
state  before  the  war)  which  the  directors  have 
opposed  to  Lord  Macartney's  speculation.    They 
refused  to  take  the  revenues  for  more  than  800,000/. 
In  this  they  are  justified  by  Lord  Macartney  him- 
self, who,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  informs  the  court, 
that  his  sketch  is  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  it  sup- 
poses the  country  restored  to  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  the  revenue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effec- 
tive  and   honest    collection.      If    therefore   the 
ministers  have  gone  wrong,  they  were  not  deceived 
by  Lord  Macartney :  they  were  deceived  by  no 
man.     The  estimate  of  the  directors  is  nearly  the 
very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself,  and  published  to  the  world  in 
one  of  the  printed  reports  of  his  own  committee;! 
but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  power,  he  chose  to 
abandon  his  account.     No  part  of  this  official 
conduct  can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  his 
parliamentary  information. 

In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and  estimates,  ought 
not  the  ministry,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  even 
appearances,  to  have  waited  for  information  of  the 
actual  result  of  these  speculations,  before  they 
laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  charge,  not  condition- 
ally and  eventually,  but  positively  and  authorita- 
tively, upon  a  country  which  they  all  knew,  and 

where  the  revenue  of  1777  stated  onljrat  23  lacks— 30  lack*.»Ute*l 
as  the  revenue,"  Mupponng  the  Carnatick  to  be  proper  I jf  managed.' 
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which  one  of  tliem  had  registered  on  the  records 
of  this  house,  to  be  wasted,  beyond  all  example, 
by  every  oppression  of  an  abusive  government, 
and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating  war  ?     But  that 
you  may  discern  in  what  manner  they  use  the 
correspondence  of  office,  and  that  thereby  you 
may  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministerial 
board  of  controul,  I  desire  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
remark,  that,  through  their  whole  controversy  with 
the  court  of  directors,  they  do  not  so  much  as 
hint  at  their  ever  having  seen  any  other  paper 
from  Lord  Macartney,  or  any  other  estimate  of 
revenue,  than  this  of  1781.     To  this  they  hold. 
Here  they  take  post ;  here  they  entrench  them- 
selves. 

When  I  first  read  this  curious  controversy  be- 
tween the  ministerial  board  and  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, common  candour  obliged  me  to  attribute 
their  tenacious  adherence  to  the  estimate  of  1781, 
to  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had  appeared  upon 
the  records.     But  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  chosen  to  come  forward  with  an  uncalled- 
for  declaration  ;  he  boastingly  tells  you,  that  he 
has  seen,  read,  digested,  compared,  every  thing ; 
and  that  if  he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his 
eyes  broad  open.     Since  then  the  ministers  will 
obftinately  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  themselves, 
let  them  add  to  their  crimes  what  aggravations 
they  please.     They  have  then  (since  it  must  be  so) 
vilftiliy  and  corruptly  suppressed  the  information 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced ;  and,  for  the 
mpport  of  peculation,  have  made  themselves  guilty 
of  spoliation  and  suppression  of  evidence.*     The 
paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns 
(for  the  present  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781 ,  they 
htve  no  more  taken  notice  of  in  their  controversy 
with  the  court  of  directors,  than  if  it  had  no  exist- 
ence.   It  is  the  report  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
poiuted  at  Madras  to  manage  the  whole  of  the 
ttx  countries  assigned  to  the  company  by  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.     This  committee  was  wisely  instituted 
by  Lord  Macartney,  to  remove  from  himself  the 
suspicion  of  all  improper  management  in  so  invi- 
dious a  trust ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
chosen.    This  committee  has  made  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  only  six  districts  which  were  in  a 
condition  to  be  let  to  farm.  In  one  set  of  columns 
they  state  the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  let  by  the  nabob.  To  that  statement  they 
<>ppo8e  the  terms  on  which  the  same  districts  were 
rented  for  five  years,  under  their  authority.  Under 
^  nabob,  the  gross  farm  was  so  high  as  570,000/. 
•terling.     What  was  the  clear  produce  ?  Why,  no 
inore  dian   about  250,000/. ;  and  this  was  the 
^hole  profit  of  the  nabob's  treasury,  under  his 
own  management,  of  all  the  districts  which  were 
in  a  condition  to  be  let  to  farm  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1782.     Lord  Macartney's  leases  stipulated 
a  gross  produce  of  no  more  than  about  530,000/. 
hut  then  the  estimated  net  amount  was  nearly 
doable  the  nabob's.      It  however  did  not  then 
exceed  480,000/. ;  and  Lord  Macartney's  commis- 

*  See  Appendix,  Na  4.  Statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
nittee  of  aaigncd  Revfnae. 


sioners  take  credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amount- 
ing to  this  clear  sum.  Here  is  no  speculation ; 
here  is  no  inaccurate  account  clandestinely  obtain- 
ed from  those  who  might  wish,  and  were  enabled, 
to  deceive.  It  is  the  authorized,  recorded  state  of 
a  real,  recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  not  eight  hundred. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  Carnatick  yielded  no 
more  in  May  1782  than  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds ;  nearly  the  very  precise  sum 
which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful  of  the  pub- 
lick  security,  has  carried  from  all  descriptions  of 
establishment  to  form  a  fund  for  the  private  emo- 
lument of  his  creatures. 

In  this  estimate  we  see,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  nabob's  farm  rated  so  high  as  570,000/.     Hi- 
tlierto  all  is  well ;   but  follow  on  to  the  effective 
net  revenue :  there  the  illusion  vanishes ;  and  you 
will  not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half  the  produce. 
It  is  with  reason  therefore  Lord  Macartney  inva- 
riably, throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  qua- 
lifies all  his  views  and  expectations  of  revenue, 
and  all  his  plans  for  its  application,  witli  this  in- 
dispensable condition,  that  the  management  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.     Should  that 
fatal  measure  take  place,  he  has  over  and  over 
again  told  you,  that  he  has  no  prospect  of  realiz- 
ing any  tiling  whatsoever  for  any  public  purpose. 
With   these  weighty  declarations,  confirmed  by 
such  a  state  of  indisputable  facts  before  them, 
what  has  been  done  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  his  accomplices  ?  Shall  I  be  believed  ? 
They  have  delivered  ovef  those  very  territories, 
on  the  keeping  of  which  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, tlie  defence  of  our  dominions,  and,  what 
was  more  dear  to  them,  possibly,  their  own  job, 
depended ;  they  have  delivered  back  again  with- 
out condition,  without  arrangement,  without  stipu- 
lation of  any  sort  for  the  natives  of  any  rank, 
the  whole  of  those  vast  countries,  to  many  of 
which  he  had  no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mis- 
management of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.     To  crown 
all,  according  to  their  miserable  practice  whenever 
they  do  any  filing  transcendently  absurd,  they  pre- 
face  this  their  abdication   of  their  trust,  by  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
it  by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demand  of 
justice  whatsoever. 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  territories  of  the  Carnatick,  in  a  condition  to 
be  farmed  in  1782,  according  to  the  different  ma- 
nagements into  which  they  might  fall ;  and  this 
estimate  the  ministers  have  thought  proper  to  sup- 
press. Since  that,  two  other  accounts  have  been 
received.  The  first  informs  us,  that  there  has 
been  a  recovery  of  what  is  called  arrears,  as  well 
as  an  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the 
six  provinces  which  were  let  in  1782.t  It  was 
brought  about  bv  making  a  new  war.  After  some 
sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill  of 
Colonel  Fullarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces  were 

t  The  province  of  Tfunevelly. 
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compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes, 
i¥ho  for  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid  any  ac- 
knowledgment. After  this  reduction,  by  the  care 
of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  committee,  that  province 
was  divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  operation 
raised  the  income  of  that  particular  province ;  tlie 
others  remain  as  they  were  first  farmed.  So  that 
instead  of  producing  only  their  original  rent  of' 
480,000/.  they  nett^,  in  about  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  1,320,000/.  sterling,  which  would  be 
about  660,000/.  a  year,  if  the  recovered  arrear  was 
not  included.  What  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  determine,  but 
certainly  what  would  reduce  the  annual  income 
considerably  below  the  rate  I  have  allowed. 

The  second  account  received,  is  the  letting  of 
the  wasted  provinces  of  the  Carnatick.  Tins  I 
understand  is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may  or 
may  not  realize  what  it  promises ;  but  if  it  should 
answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  at  some  future 
time,  to  1,200,000/. 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
revenue  is  the  produce  of  all  the  nabob's  do- 
minions. During  the  assignment,  the  nabob  paid 
nothing,  because  the  company  had  all.  Supposing 
tlie  whole  of  the  lately  assigned  territory  to  yield 
up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  and  suppose  1 ,200,000/.  to 
be  annually  realized,  (of  which  we  actually  know 
of  no  more  than  the  realizing  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand,) out  of  this  you  must  deduct  the  subsidy  and 
rent  which  the  nabob  paid  before  the  assignment, 
namely,  340,000/.  a  year.  This  reduces  back  the 
revenue  applicable  to  the  new  distribution  made 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  about  800,000/.  Of 
tJiat  sum  five  eights  are  by  them  surrendered  to 
tlie  debts.  The  remaining  three  are  the  only  fund 
left  for  all  the  purposes  so  magnificently  displayed 
in  the  letter  of  the  board  of  controul ;  tliat  is,  for 
a  new-cast  peace  establishment ;  a  new  fund  for 
ordnance  and  fortifications ;  and  a  large  allow- 
ance for  what  tliey  call  **  tlie  splendour  of  the 
"  Durbar." 

You  have  heard  the  account  of  these  territories 
as  they  stood  in  1782.  You  have  seen  the  actual 
receipt  since  the  assignment  in  1781,  of  which  I 
reckon  about  two  years  and  a  quarter  productive. 
I  have  stated  to  you  the  expectation  firom  the  wasted 
part.  For  realizing  all  this  you  may  value  your- 
selves on  the  vigour  and  diligence  of  a  govemour 
and  committee  that  have  done  so  much.  If  these 
hopes  fi*om  the  committee  are  rational— remember 
that  the  committee  is  no  more.  Your  ministers, 
who  have  formed  their  fund  for  these  debts  on  the 
presumed  effect  of  the  committee's  management, 
nave  put  a  complete  end  to  that  committee.  Their 
acts  are  rescinded ;  their  leases  are  broken ;  their 
renters  are  dispersed.  Your  ministers  knew,  when 
they  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  Carnatick, 
that  the  nabob  would  not  only  turn  all  these  un- 
fortunate farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employment, 
but  that  he  has  denounced  his  severest  vengeance 
against  them,  for  acting  under  British  authority. 

•  Appenuu,  No.  5. 


With  the  knowledge  of  this  disposition,  a  Britisli 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  incited  by  no  publick  advantage,  impelled 
by  no  publick  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever  stained  the  annaU 
of  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plunder,  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  death  itself,  according  to 
the  mercy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  as  Amir  ul 
Omra  and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy  and  de- 
luded souls,  who,  untaught  by  uniform  example, 
were  still  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  Eng- 
lish faith.*  They  have  gone  farther  ;  they  have 
thought  proper  to  mock  and  outrage  their  misery 
by  ordering  them  protection  and  compensation. 
From  what  power  is  this  protection  to  be  derived  ? 
And  from  wnat  fund  is  this  compensation  to  arise  ? 
The  revenues  are  delivered  over  to  their  oppressor; 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  from  whence  that  reve- 
nue is  to  arise,  and  under  which  they  live,  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  same  iron  hands  :  and  tliat  they 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  refuge,  and  all  hope,  the 
minister  has  made  a  solemn,  voluntary  declaration, 
that  he  never  will  interfere  with  the  nabob's  m- 
temal  government.! 

The  last  thing  considered  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul among  the  debts  of  the  Carnatick  was  that 
arising  to  the  East-India  company,  which^  after  the 
provision  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  consolidatk>D 
of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  fund  of 
480,000/.  a  year  with  Uie  lenders  of  1767.  This 
debt  the  worthy  chairman,  who  sits  opposite  to 
me,  contends  to  be  three  millions  sterling.  Lord 
Macartney's  account  of  1781,  states  it  to  be  at 
that  period,  1,200,000/.  The  first  account  of  the 
court  of  directors  makes  it  900,000/.  This,  like 
the  private  debt,  being  without  any  solid  exist- 
ence, is  incapable  of  any  distinct  limits.  What- 
ever its  amount  or  its  validity  may  be,  one  thing 
is  clear ;  it  is  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  pab- 
lick  debt.  In  that  light  notliing  is  provided  for 
it,  but  an  eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with  one 
class  of  the  private  demands,  after  satisfying  the 
two  first  classes.  Never  was  a  more  shameful  post- 
poning a  publick  demand,  which  by  the  reason 
of  the  tiling,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  all  na- 
tions, supersedes  every  private  claim. 

Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  private  claims, 
consider  tlie  company's  as  a  lawful  aemand  ;  else, 
why  did  they  pretend  to  provide  for  it  ?  On  their 
own  principles  they  are  condemned. 

But  I,  Sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your  under- 
standing and  to  your  conscience,  and  to  brush 
away  fVom  this  business  all  false  colours,  all  false 
appellations,  as  well  as  false  facts,  do  positively 
deny  that  the  Carnatick  owes  a  shilling  to  the 
company ;  whatever  the  company  may  be  indebted 
to  tnat  undone  country.  It  owes  nothing  to 
the  company  for  this  plain  and  simple  reason— 
The  territory  charged  with  the  debt  is  their  own. 
To  say  that  their  revenues  fall  short,  and  owe 
them  money,  is  to  say  tliey  are  in  debt  to  them- 
selves, which  is  only  talking  nonsense.  The  fact 
is,  that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  tlie  ruin 
t  See  extract  of  their  letter  In  the  Appendix,  Na  a 
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of  tlie  country,  the  company,  either  in  its  own 
name,  or  in  the  names  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  has  lost  for  several  years  what 
it  might  have  looked  to  receive  from  its  own 
estate.  If  men  were  allowed  to  credit  themselves 
upon  such  principles,  any  one  might  soon  grow 
rich  by  this  mode  of  accounting.  A  flood  comes 
down  upon  a  man's  estate  in  the  Bedford  Level 
of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  drowns  his  rents 
for  ten  years.  The  chancellor  would  put  tliat 
man  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  who  would 
gravely  make  up  his  books,  and  for  this  loss  cre- 
dit himself  in  his  account  for  a  debt  due  to  him 
of  10,000/.  It  is,  however,  on  this  principle  the 
company  makes  up  its  demands  on  the'Carnatick. 
In  peace  they  go  the  full  length,  and  indeed  more 
than  the  full  length,  of  what  the  people  can  bear 
for  current  establisliments ;  then  they  are  absurd 
enough  to  consolidate  all  the  calamities  of  war  into 
debts ;  to  metamorphose  the  devastations  of  the 
country  into  demands  upon  its  future  production. 
What  is  this  but  to  avow  a  resolution  utterly  to 
destroy  their  own  country,  and  to  force  the  people 
to  pay  for  their  sufferings,  to  a  government  which 
has  proved  unable  to  protect  either  the  share  of 
the  nusbandman  or  their  own  ?  In  every  lease  of  a 
Ikrm,  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  instead  of  forming 
a  demand  for  arrear,  is  a  release  of  rent ;  nor  for 
that  release  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  shew,  that  the 
invasion  has  left  nothing  to  the  occupier  of  the 
soil ;  though  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  too 
easy  to  prove  that  melancholy  fact.*  I  therefore 
applauded  my  right  honourable  friend,  who,  when 
he  canvassed  the  company's  accounts,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  a  bill  that  ought  not  to  stand  on  false- 
hood of  any  kind,  fixed  his  discerning  eye  and 
his  deciding  hand  on  these  debts  of  the  company, 
from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
and  at  one  stroke  expunged  them  all,  as  utterly 
irrecoverable;  he  might  have  added,  as  utterly 
unfounded. 

On  these  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrange- 
ment this  day  in  question,  as  a  preference  given  to 
the  debt  of  individuals  over  the  company's  debt. 
In  my  eye  it  is  no  more  than  the  preference  of  a 
fiction  over  a  chimera ;  but  I  blame  the  preference 
given  to  those  fictitious  private  debts  over  the 
standing  defence,  and  the  standing  government. 
It  is  there  the  publick  is  robbed.  It  is  robbed  in 
its  army  ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  civil  administration  ; 
it  is  robbed  in  its  credit ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  invest- 
ment which  forms  the  commercial  connexion  be- 
tween that  country  and  Europe.  There  is  the 
robbery. 

But  my  principal  objection  lies  a  good  deal 
deeper.  Tnat  debt  to  the  company  is  the  pretext 
under  which  all  the  other  debts  lurk  and  cover 
themselves.  That  debt  forms  the  foul,  putrid 
mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the  whole  brood 
of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  endless  involutions, 

•  *'  It  is  certain  that  the  incurelon  of  a  /no  of  Hyders  horse 
**  into  the  Jagfaire,  in  1767,  cost  the  coinpany  upwards  of  37,000 
"  pagodas,  in  allowanceM  for  dawtagea."  Consultations,  February 
nth.  1771. 

t  ProceediDgt  at  Madras,  11th  February,  1780,  and  throughout 
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the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot  of  those  inex- 
pugnable tape- worms,  which  devour  the  nutri- 
ment, and  eat  up  the  bowels  of  India. f  It  is 
necessary.  Sir,  you  should  recollect  two  things : 
First,  that  the  nabob's  debt  to  the  company  carries 
no  interest.  In  the  next  place  you  will  observe, 
that  whenever  the  company  has  occasion  to  bor- 
row, she  has  always  commanded  whatever  she 
thought  fit  at  eight  per  cent.  Carrying  in  your 
mind  these  two  facts,  attend  to  the  process  with 
regard  to  the  publick  and  private  debt,  and  with 
what  little  appearance  of  decency  they  play  into 
each  other's  hands  a  game  of  utter  perdition  to  the 
unhappy  natives  of  India.  The  nabob  falls  into 
an  arrear  to  the  company.  The  presidency  presses 
for  payment.  The  nabob's  answer  is,  I  have  no 
money.  Good.  But  there  are  soucars  who  will 
supply  you  on  the  mortgage  of  your  territories. 
Then  steps  forward  some  Paul  Benfield,  and,  from 
his  grateful  compassion  to  the  nabob,  and  his  filial 
regard  to  the  company,  he  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  his  virtuous  industry ;  and,  for  a  consideration 
of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  territorial  revenue,  becomes  security 
to  the  company  for  the  nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  usury  thus  becomes  sanc- 
tified by  the  ultimate  view  to  the  company's  pay- 
ment. In  this  case,  would  not  a  plain  man  ask  this 
plain  question  of  the  company  ;  If  you  know  that 
the  nabob  must  annually  mortgage  his  territories 
to  your  servants  to  pay  his  annual  arrear  to  you, 
why  is  not  the  assignment  or  mortgage  made  di- 
rectly to  the  company  itself?  By  this  simple,  ob- 
vious operation,  the  company  would  be  relieved 
and  the  debt  paid,  without  the  charge  of  a  shil- 
ling interest  to  that  prince.  But  if  that  course 
should  be  thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  they 
not  take  that  assignment  with  such  interest  to 
themselves  as  they  pay  to  others,  Uiat  is  eight 
per  cent.  ?  Or  if  it  were  tliought  more  advisable 
(why  it  should  I  know  not)  that  he  must  borrow, 
why  do  not  the  company  lend  their  own  credit  to 
the  nabob  for  their  own  payment?  That  credit 
would  not  be  weakened  by  the  collateral  security 
of  his  territorial  mortgage.  The  money  might 
still  be  had  at  eight  per  cent.  Instead  of  any  of 
these  honest  and  obvious  methods,  the  company 
has  for  years  kept  up  a  shew  of  disinterestedness 
and  moderation,  by  suffering  a  debt  to  accumu- 
late to  them  from  the  country  powers  without  any 
interest  at  all ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  be- 
fore their  eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay 
tliat  debt,  the  revenues  of  the  country  charged 
with  an  usury  of  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-six, 
and  even  eight- and- forty  per  cent,  with  compound 
interest, t  for  the  benent  of  their  servants.  All 
this  time  they  know  that  by  having  a  debt  sub- 
sisting without  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid 
by  contracting  a  debt  on  the  highest  interest,  they 
manifestly  render  it  necessary  to  the  nabob  of  Ar- 

the  correspondence  on  this  subject ;  particularlv  Consultations, 
October  401,  1760,  and  the  Creditors*  Memorial,  aoUi  January, 
177a 
I  Appendix,  Na  7. 
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cot  to  give  the  private  demand  a  preference  to  the 
publick  ;  and,  by  binding  him  and  their  servants 
together  in  a  common  cause,  they  enable  him  to 
form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  own  au- 
thority and  their  own  affairs.  Thus  their  false 
moderation,  and  their  affected  purity,  by  the  na- 
tural operation  of  every  thing  false,  and  every 
thing  affected,  become  pander  and  bawd  to  the 
unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious  lewdness  of 
usury  and  extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  all  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
covered  by  those  locusts,  the  English  soucars.  Not 
one  single  foot  of  the  Camatick  has  escaped  them ; 
a  territory  as  large  as  England.  During  these 
operations  what  a  scene  has  that  country  present- 
ed !*  The  usurious  European  assignee  supersedes 
the  nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue;  the 
farmer  flies  to  the  nabob's  presence  to  claim  his 
bargain ;  whilst  his  servants  murmur  for  wages, 
and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for  pay.  The  mortgage 
to  the  European  assignee  is  then  resumed,  and  die 
native  farmer  replaced  ;  replaced,  again  to  be  re- 
moved on  the  new  clamour  of  the  European  as- 
signee, f  Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune 
being  long  since  extinguished,  the  remaining  mi- 
serable last  cultivator,  who  grows  to  the  soil,  after 
having  his  back  scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  again 
flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assigpiee,  and  is  thus  by 
a  ravenous,  because  a  short-lived,  succession  of 
claimants,  lashed  from  oppressor  to  oppressor, 
whilst  a  single  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means 
of  extorting  a  single  grain  of  com.  Do  not  think 
I  paint.  Far,  very  far,  from  it ;  I  do  not  reach 
tlie  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.  Men  of  respectable 
condition,  men  equal  to  your  substantial  English 
yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and  scourged  to  answer 
the  multiplied  demands  of  various  contending  and 
contradictory  titles,  all  issuing  from  one  and  the 
same  source.  Tyrannous  exaction  brings  on  ser- 
vile concealment ;  and  that  again  calls  forth  ty- 
rannous coercion.  They  move  in  a  circle,  mutu- 
ally producing  and  produced ;  till  at  length  no- 
thing of  humanity  is  left  in  the  government,  no 
trace  of  integrity,  spirit,  or  manliness,  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  drag  out  a  precarious  and  degraded  ex- 
istence under  this  system  of  outrage  upon  human 
nature.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  a  debt  to  the  company,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas 
are  adopted  totally  different  from  those  which 
prevail  at  this  time. 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what  they 
are  obliged  to  condemn,  have  thou^t  fit  to  re- 
new the  company's  old  order  against  contracting 
private  debts  in  future.  They  begin  by  reward- 
ing the  violation  of  the  ancient  law ;  and  then  they 

•  For  some  part  of  Uiese  usurious  transacUoos,  see  Consulta- 
tion 96th  January  1781 ;  and  for  the  nabob's  excusing  his  op- 
pressions OD  account  of  these  debtSt  Consultation  asth  November 
177a  '*  Still  I  undertook,  first,  the  payment  of  the  money  belonf?- 
*'  ing  to  the  company,  who  are  my  kmd  friends,  and  by  borrow- 
"  ing,  and  mortgagitig  my /«re/«,  occ.  by  taking  from  every  one  (J 
**  mg  wervantst  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances,  by  freMh 
"  Mcveritiet  also  on  my  country,  noitrithttanding  itn  disireMned 
"  Mtate^  as  you  know/*-Tbe  Board's  remark  is  as  follows ;  after 
controverting  some  of  the  flicts,  they  say,  "  That  his  countries  are 


gravely  re-enact  provisions  of  which  they  have 
given  bounties  for  the  breach.  This  inconsistency 
has  been  well  exposed. t  But  what  will  you  say 
to  their  having  gone  the  length  of  giving  positive 
directions  for  contracting  the  debt  whicn  they 
positively  forbid  ? 

I  will  explain  myself.  1*hey  order  the  Nabob, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatick,  to  allot 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
as  a  fimd  for  the  debts  before  us.  For  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  this  annuity,  they  order  him  to 
give  soucar  security.  §  When  a  soucar,  that  is,  a 
money  dealer,  becomes  security  for  any  native 
prince,  the  course  is,  for  the  native  prince  to  coun- 
tersecure  tne  money  dealer,  by  making  over  to 
him  in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  territory,  equal 
to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid,  with  an  interest 
of  at  least  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  point  fit  for 
the  house  to  know  is,  who  are  these  soucars,  to 
whom  this  security  on  the  revenues  in  favour  of 
the  nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given  ?  The  majo- 
rity of  the  house,  unaccustomed  to  these  transac- 
tions, will  hear  with  astonishment  that  these  sou- 
cars  are  no  other  than  the  creditors  themselves. 
The  minister,  not  content  with  authorizing  these 
transactions  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  unhoped 
for  by  the  rapacious  expectations  of  usury  itself, 
loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  revenues,  m 
favour  of  his  worthy  friends  the  soucars,  with  an 
additional  twenty-four />frcen^.  for  being  security 
to  themselves  for  their  own  claims;  for  conde- 
scending to  take  the  country  in  mortgage,  to  pay 
to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  own  extortions. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  security,  acc<»d- 
ing  to  the  most  moderate  strain  of  soucar  demand, 
comes  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  which  added  to  the  480,000/.  on 
which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  whole  charge 
on  account  of  these  debts  on  the  Camatick  lere- 
nues  amount  to  598,000/.  a  year,  as  much  as  even 
a  long  peace  will  enable  those  revenues  to  produce. 
Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  all  those 
claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  exhausts  him-  | 
self  in  contrivances  to  augment  with  new  usuries,  ' 
without  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  impudence,  both  of  the  claim  and  of  | 
the  adjudication  ?  Services  of  some  kind  or  other  I 
these  servants  of  the  company  must  have  done,  so 
great  and  eminent,  that  the  chancellor  of  tlie  ex- 
chequer cannot  think  that  all  they  have  brought 
home  is  half  enough.  He  halloos  after  tbem, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  forgot  a  large  packet  be- 
"  hind  you,  in  your  hurry ;  you  have  not  suffi- 
"  ciently  recovered  yourselves ;  you  ought  to  have, 
*^  and  you  shall  have,  interest  upon  interest,  upon 
'^  a  prohibited  debt  that  is  made  up  of  interest 
*'  upon  interest.     Even  this  is  too  little.     I  have 

'*  opprened  is  inost  certain,  but  not (rom  real  necessity;  kitieUt 
**  have  indeed  afforded  him  a  contiant  pretence  for  using  aeveritie 
**  and  cruel  oppressions.** 

t  See  Consultation  38th  January  1781,  where  it  is  asserted  and 
not  denied,  that  the  nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  seldom  contiaoe 
for  three  months  together.  From  this  the  slate  of  the  country 
may  be  easily  judpred  of. 

:  In  Mr.  Fox's  speech. 

§  The  amended  Letter,  Appendi:^  No,  9. 
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**  tiiougHt  of  another  character  for  you,  by  which 
**  you  may  add  something  to  your  gains;  you  shall 
**  be  security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will  arise  a 
"  new  usury,  which  shall  efface  the  memory  of  all 
**  the  usuries  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  dull 
"  inventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  relative  to  the 
Camatick.  After  this  it  is  to  little  purpose  to 
observe  on  what  the  ministers  have  done  to  Tanjore. 
Your  ministers  have  not  observed  even  form  and 
ceremony  in  their  outrageous  and  insulting  rob- 
bery of  that  country,  whose  only  crime  has  been, 
its  early  and  constant  adherence  to  the  power  of 
this,  and  the  suffering  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  debt  of  the  company  from 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just  of  the  same  stuff  with 
that  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

The  subsidy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arrear  of 
which  this  pretended  debt  (if  any  there  be)  has 
accrued  to  the  company,  is  not  like  that  paid  by 
die  nabob  of  Arcot,  a  compensation  for  vast  coun- 
tries obtained,  augmented,  and  preserved  for  him; 
not  the  price  of  pillaged  treasuries,  ransacked 
houses,  and  plundered  territories. — It  is  a  large 
grant,  from  a  small  kingdom  not  obtained  by  our 
arms  ;  robbed,  not  protected,  by  our  power ;  a 
grant  for  which  no  equivalent  was  ever  given,  or 
pretended  to  be  given.  Tlie  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, however,  bears  witness  in  his  reports  to 
the  punctuality  of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of 
bounty,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fear.  It  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
net  annual  subsidy.  He  bears  witness  to  a  further 
grant  of  a  town  and  port,  with  an  annexed  dis- 
trict of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  surrendered 
to  the  company  since  the  first  donation.  He  has 
not  borne  witness,  but  the  fact  is,  (he  will  not 
deny  it,)  that  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  during  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
territories,  this  prince  made  many  very  large  pay- 
ments. Notwithstanding  these  merits  and  services, 
the  first  regulation  of  ministry  is  to  force  from  him 
a  territory  of  an  extent  which  they  have  not  yet 
thought  proper  to  ascertain,*  for  a  military  peace 
establishment,  the  particulars  of  which  they  have 
notyet  been  pleas^  to  settle. 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement  is  with  re- 
gard to  war.  As  confessedly  this  prince  had  no 
share  in  stirring  up  any  of  the  former  wars,  so  all 
future  wars  are  completely  out  of  his  power ;  for 
he  has  no  troops  whatever,  and  is  under  a  stipula- 
tion not  so  much  as  to  correspond  with  any  foreign 
state,  except  through  the  company.  Yet,  in  case 
the  company's  servants  should  be  again  involved 
in  war,  or  should  think  proper  again  to  provoke 
any  enemy,  as  in  times  past  they  have  wantonly 
provoked  all  India,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  new 
penalty.  To  what  penalty  ?— Why,  to  no  less  than 
the  confiscation  of  all  his  revenues.  But  this  is 
to  end  with  the  war,  and  they  are  to  be  faithfully 
returned  ? — Oh !  no,  nothing  like  it.  The  coun- 
try is  to  remain  under  confiscation  until  all  the 
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debt  which  the  company  shall  think  fit  to  incur  in 
such  war  shall  be  discharged ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
ever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find  his  old  enemy, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  placed  in  the  very  same  con- 
dition. 

Tlie  revenues  of  that  miserable  country  were, 
before  the  invasion  of  Hyder,  reduced  to  a  gross 
annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  Uiou- 
sand  pounds,  t  From  this  receipt  the  subsidy  I  have 
just  stated  is  taken.  This  again,  by  payments  in 
advance,  by  extorting  deposits  of  additional  sums 
to  a  vast  amount  for  the  benefit  of  their  soucars, 
and  by  an  endless  variety  of  other  extortions,  pub- 
lick  and  private,  is  loaded  with  a  debt,  the  amount 
of  which  I  never  could  ascertain,  but  which  is 
large  undoubtedly,  generating  an  usury  the  most 
completely  ruinous  that  probably  was  ever  heard 
of;  that  is,  forty -eight  per  cent,  payable  monthly  ^ 
with  compound  interest. I 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  company's  ser- 
vants have  reduced  that  country.  Now  come  the 
reformers,  restorers,  and  comforters  of  India. 
What  have  they  done  ?  In  addition  to  all  these 
tyrannous  exactions  with  all  these  ruinous  debts 
in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement 
whilst  they  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  tie  other, 
they  withdraw  from  Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  of  1762,  and  they  subject  that  nation 
to  a  perpetual  tribute  of  forty  thousand  a  year  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  a  tribute  never  due,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  due,  to  him,  even  when  he  appeared 
to  be  something ;  a  tribute,  as  things  now  stand, 
not  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream, 
an  incubus  of  oppression.  After  the  company  has 
accepted  in  subsidy,  in  grant  of  territory,  in  re- 
mission of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  their  own 
protection,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  that  re- 
ceipt, the  ministers  condemn  tliis  harassed  nation 
to  be  tributary  to  a  person  who  is  himself,  by  their 
own  arrangement,  deprived  of  the  right  of  war 
or  peace ;  deprived  of  the  power  of  the  sword ; 
forbid  to  keep  up  a  single  regiment  of  soldiers ; 
and  is  therefore  wholly  disabled  from  all  protec- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
tended tribute.  Tribute  hangs  on  the  sword.  It 
is  an  incident  inseparable  from  real,  sovereign 
power.  .  In  the  present  case  to  suppose  its  exist- 
ence, is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive. 
And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  a  clear  exem- 
plification of  the  use  of  those  false  names,  and 
false  colours,  which  the  gentlemen  who  have  lately 
taken  possession  of  India  choose  to  lay  on  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  their  plan  of  oppression. 
The  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  have, 
in  truth  and  substance,  no  more  than  a  merely 
civil  authority,  held  in  tiie  most  entire  dependence 
on  the  company.  The  nabob,  without  military, 
without  federal  capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  po- 
tentate, but  then  is  carefully  kept  alive  as  an  in* 
dependent  and  sovereign  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
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petuating  the  old  intrigues,  animosities,  usuries, 
and  corruptions. 

It  was  not  enough  that  this  mockery  of  tribute 
was  to  be  continued  without  the  correspondent 
protection,  or  any  of  the  stipulated  equivalents, 
but  ten  years  of  arrear,  to  the  amount  of  400,000/. 
sterling,  is  added  to  all  the  debts  of  the  company, 
and  to  individuals,  in  order  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  (if  at  all  possible  to  be  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part)  only  by  new  usuries ;  and  all  this  for 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  or  rather  for  Mr.  Benfield, 
and  the  corps  of  the  nabob's  creditors  and  their 
soucars.  Thus  these  miserable  Indian  princes  are 
continued  in  their  seats,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  render  them  in  the  first  instance  objects  of 
every  species  of  extortion ;  and,  in  the  second,  to 
force  them  to  become,  for  the  sake  of  a  momen- 
tary shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort  of  subor- 
dinate tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity,  not  the  fa- 
thers and  cherishers,  of  their  people. 

But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge 
(without  title,  cause,  or  equivalent)  on  this  peo- 
ple ;  what  one  step  has  been  taken  to  furnish 
grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  ability  ?  None ; 
not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the  bur- 
then to  tlie  strength ;  but  they  estimate  the  strength 
of  the  bearers  by  the  burthen  they  impose.  Then 
what  care  is  taken  to  leave  a  fund  sufficient  to 
the  future  reproduction  of  the  revenues  that  are  to 
bear  all  these  loads  ?  Every  one,  but  tolerably 
conversant  in  Indian  affairs,  must  know  that  the 
existence  of  this  little  kingdom  depends  on  its 
controul  over  the  river  Cavery.  The  benefits  of 
heaven  to  any  community  ought  never  to  be  con- 
nected with  political  arrangements,  or  made  to 
depend  on  the  personal  conduct  of  princes ;  in 
which  the  mistake,  or  errour,  or  neglect,  or  dis- 
tress, or  passion  of  a  moment  on  either  side,  may 
bring  famine  on  millions,  and  ruin  an  innocent 
nation  perhaps  for  ages.  The  means  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  let  power  and  dominion  take 
what  course  they  may. — Observe  what  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  this  important  concern.  The 
use  of  this  river  is  indeed  at  length  given  to  the 
rajah,  and  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at 
his  own  charge ;  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
charge  (and  a  mighty  one  it  is)  are  wholly  cut  off. 
This  use  of  the  water,  which  ought  to  have  no 
more  connexion  than  clouds,  and  rains,  and  sun- 
shine, with  the  politicks  of  the-  rajah,  the  nabob, 
or  the  company,  is  expressly  contrived  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  demands  and  arrears  of  tribute.  This 
horrid  and  Unnatural  instrument  of  extortion  had 
been  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  enormities  of 
the  Camatick  politicks,  that  loudly  called  for  re- 
formation. But  the  food  of  a  whole  people  is  by 
the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  on  payments 
from  its  prince,  at  a  moment  that  he  is  overpow- 
ered with  a  swarm  of  their  demands,  without  re- 
gard to  the  ability  of  either  prince  or  people.  In 
fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the  irruption  of  the 
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nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  soucars,  whom 
every  man,  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with  oppres- 
sion and  corruption  on  an  experience  of  tlie  cala* 
mities  they  produced,  would  have  raised  wall  before 
wall,  and  mound  before  mound,  to  keep  from  a 
possibility  of  entrance,  a  more  destructive  enemy 
than  Hyder  Ali  is  introduced  into  that  kingdom. 
By  this  part  of  their  arrangement  in  which  tliey 
establish  a  debt  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  effect 
and  substance  they  deliver  over  Tanjore,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  Paul  Benfield,  the  old  betrayer, 
insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  country, 
which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unre- 
mitted, but  unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,  be- 
tween the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate,  and 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy. 

Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman*  talks  of  his 
fairness  in  determining  the  territorial  dispute  be- 
tween the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  prince  of  that 
country,  when  he  superseded  the  determination  of 
the  directors,  in  whom  the  law  had  vested  the  de- 
cision of  that  controversy.  He  is  in  this  just  as 
feeble  as  he  is  in  every  other  part.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  any  part 
of  his  argument.  The  mode  of  the  proceeaing 
sufficiently  speaks  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is  enough  to 
fix  his  character  as  a  judge,  tliat  he  never  heard 
the  directors  in  defence  of  their  adjudication^  nor 
either  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  respective 
claims.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  Uiat  he  takes  from 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore  by  this  pretended  adjudica- 
tion, or  rather  from  his  unhappy  subjects,  40,000/. 
a  year  of  his  and  tlieir  revenue,  and  leaves  upon  his 
and  their  shoulders  all  the  charges  that  can  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  on  the  part  of  his 
creditors,  and  on  the  part  of  the  company,  without 
so  much  as  hearing  him  as  to  right  or  to  ability. 
But  what  principally  induces  me  to  leave  the  afiiur 
of  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob  and 
the  rajah  to  another  day,  is  this,  that  both  the 
parties  being  stripped  of  their  all,  it  little  signifies 
under  which  of  their  names  the  unhappy,  undone 
people  are  delivered  over  to  the  merciless  soucars, 
the  allies  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  them  ends 
the  account  of  this  long  dispute  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  of  opinion, 
that  his  judgment  in  this  case  can  be  censured  by 
none,  but  those  who  seem  to  act  as  if  they  were 
paid  agents  to  one  of  the  parties.  What  does  he 
think  of  his  court  of  directors  ?  If  they  are  paid 
by  either  of  the  parties,  by  which  of  them  does  he 
think  they  are  paid  ?  He  knows  that  their  deci- 
sion has  been  directly  contrary  to  this.  Shall  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  con- 
ceive that  any  person  can  steadily  and  actively 
interest  himself  in  the  protection  of  the  injured 
and  oppressed,  without  being  well  paid  for  his  ser- 
vice ?  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  sort  of  discourse 
some  days  ago,  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to 
relate  to  me.  I  then  contented  myself,  as  I  shall 
now  do,  with  giving  it  a  cold,  though  a  very 
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irect,  contradiction.  Thus  much  I  do  from  respect 
» truth.  If  I  did  more,  it  might  be  supposed,  by 
ty  anxiety  to  clear  myself,  that  I  had  imbibed 
le  ideas,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  tlie  right 
3nourable  gentleman  wishes  to  have  received 
)nceming  all  attempts  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
itives  of  India,  as  if  it  were  a  disreputable  em- 
loyment.  If  he  had  not  forgot,  in  his  present 
x^upation^  every  principle  which  ought  to  have 
lided  him,  and  1  hope  did  guide  him,  in  his 
te  profession,  he  would  have  known,  that  he 
ho  takes  a  fee  for  pleading  the  cause  of  distress 
^inst  power,  and  manfully  performs  the  duty  he 
is  assumed,  receives  an  honourable  recom pence 
•r  a  virtuous  service.  But  if  the  right  honour- 
}le  gentleman  will  have  no  regard  to  fact  in 
s  insinuations,  or  to  reason  in  his  opinions,  I 
ish  him  at  least  to  consider,  that  if  taking  an 
imest  part  with  regard  to  the  oppressions  exer- 
sed  in  India,  and  with  regard  to  this  most  op- 
ressive  case  of  Tanjore  in  particular,  can  ground  a 
resumption  of  interested  motives,  he  is  himself 
le  most  mercenary  man  I  know.  His  conduct 
ideed  is  such  tliat  he  is  on  all  occasions  the  stand- 
ig  testimony  against  himself.  He  it  was  that 
rst  called  to  that  case  the  attention  of  the  house : 
le  reports  of  his  own  committee  are  ample  and 
fecting  upon  that  subject  ;*  and  as  many  of  us 
I  have  escaped  his  massacre,  must  remember  the 
;ry  pathetick  picture  he  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
m;  Tanjore  country,  on  the  day  when  he  moved 
te  unwieldy  code  of  his  Indian  resolutions.     Has 

*  not  stated  over  and  over  aeain,  in  his  reports, 
le  ill  treatment  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  (a  branch 
'the  royal  house  of  the  Marattas,  every  injury  to 
bom  the  Marattas  felt  as  offered  to  themselves,) 
;  a  main  cause  of  the  alienation  of  that  people 
om  tlie  British  power  ?  And  does  he  now  think, 
lat  to  betray  his  principles,  to  contradict  his  de- 
arations,  and  to  become  himself  an  active  in- 
niment  in  those  oppressions  which  he  had  so 
agically  lamented,  is  the  way  to  clear  himself  of 
iving  bieen  actuated  by  a  pecuniary  interest,  at 
le  time  when  he  chose  to  appear  full  of  tenderness 
» that  ruined  nation  ? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fond  of  pa- 
iding  on  the  motives  of  others,  and  on  his  own. 
8  to  himself,  he  despises  the  imputations  of  those 
ho  suppose  that  any  thing  corrupt  could  influ- 
ice  him  in  this  his  unexampled  liberality  of  the 
iblick  treasure.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged 
>  speak  to  the  motives  of  ministry,  in  the  arrange- 
ents  they  have  made  of  the  pretended  debts  of 
root  and  Tanjore.  If  I  prove  fraud  and  collu- 
on  with  regard  to  publick  money  on  those  right 
)nourable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged  to  assign 
leir  motives ;  because  no  good  motives  can  be 
leaded  in  favour  of  their  conduct.  Upon  that 
ise  I  stand ;  we  are  at  issue ;  and  I  desire  to  go 
» trial.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  loose  railing;,  or 
ican  insinuation,  according  to  their  low  andf  de- 
snerate  fashion,  when  they  make  attacks  on  the 
leasures  of  their  adversaries.     It  is  a  regular  and 

•  See  Report  IV.  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p.  73,  and  74 ;  and 


juridical  course ;  and,  unless  I  choose  it,  nothing 
can  compel  me  to  go  further. 

But  since  these  unhappy  gentlemen  have  dared 
to  hold  a  lofly  tone  about  their  motives,  and  affect 
to  despise  suspicion,  instead  of  being  careful  not 
to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
you  some  general  observations  on  what,  I  conceive, 
was  their  duty  in  so  delicate  a  business. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of  pru- 
dence to  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  would 
tell  him,  that  the  way  to  avoid  suspicion  in  the  ' 
settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions,  in  which 
great  frauds  have  been  very  strongly  presumed, 
is,  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  principles  : — First, 
to  hear  all  parties  equally,  and  not  the  managers 
for  the  suspected  claimants  only.  — Not  to  proceed 
in  the  dark ;  but  to  act  with  as  much  publicity  as 
possible. — Not  to  precipitate  decision — To  be  re- 
ligious in  following  the  rules  prescribed  in  tlie  com- 
mission under  which  we  act.  And,  lastly,  and 
above  all,  not  to  be  fond  of  straining  constructions, 
to  force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to  ourselves 
tlie  management  of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious 
and  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  where  the  plainest 
letter  of  the  law  does  not  compel  it.  If  these  few 
plain  rules  arc  observed,  no  corruption  ought  to 
be  suspected ;  if  any  of  them  are  violated,  sus- 
picion will  attach  in  proportion.  If  all  of  them 
are  violated,  a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind  or 
other  will  not  only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  vio- 
lently presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  favour  all  tliese  rules 
have  been  violated,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers 
towards  them,  will  naturally  call  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  will  serve  to  lead  you  through  a 
series  and  combination  of  facts  and  characters,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 
this  mysterious  business.  You  will  then  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  materials  on  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  jurisprudence  will  found,  or  will 
reject,  the  presumption  of  corrupt  motives ;  or,  if 
such  motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  you 
of  what  particular  nature  the  corruption  is. 

Our  wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know,  formed 
a  new  plan,  a  plan  insigne  recens  indicium  ore 
alio,  a  plan,  for  supporting  the  freedom  of  our 
constitution  by  court  intrigues,  and  for  removing 
its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinquency.  To  carry 
that  bold,  paradoxical  design  into  execution,  suffi- 
cient funds  and  apt  instruments  became  necessary. 
You  are  perfectly  sensible  that  a  parliamentary  re- 
form occupies  his  thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an 
essential  member  in  this  extraordinary  project.  In 
his  anxious  researches  upon  this  subject,  natural 
instinct,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  would  direct  his 
eyes,  and  settle  his  choice,  on  Paul  Benfield.  Paul 
Benfield  is  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer,  the 
reformer  to  whom  the  whole  choir  of  reformers 
bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm :  for  what 
region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what  borough, 
what  county,  what  tribunal  in  this  kingdom,  is 
not  full  of  his  labours?  Others  have  been  only 
Appendix  in  sundry  placet. 
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speculators ;  he  is  the  grand  practical  reformer ; 
and  whilst  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pledges 
in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to  encrease  the 
provincial  members,  Mr.  Benfield  has  auspiciously 
and  practically  begun  it.  Leaving  far  benind  him 
even  Lord  Camelford's  generous  design  of  bestow- 
ing Old  Sarum  on  the  bank  of  England,  Mr.  Ben- 
field  has  thrown  in  the  borough  of  Cricklade  to 
reinforce  the  county  representation.  Not  content 
with  this,  in  order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for 
all  future  reforms,  this  publick-spiritcd  usurer, 
amidst  his  charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India, 
did  not  forget  the  poor,  rotten  constitution  of  his 
native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for 
this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapes- 
try figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate, 
and  may  reproach,  some  other  houses,  but  with 
real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modern  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer 
than  eight  members  in  the  last  parliament.  What 
copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have 
transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  present ! 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real 
services  of  this  new-imported  patriot,  is  his  mo- 
desty. As  soon  as  he  had  confeiTed  this  benefit 
on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew  himself  from  our 
applause.  He  conceived  that  the  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  (which  with  the  elect  faithful, 
the  true  believers,  the  Islam  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, are  of  little  or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much 
better  than  specious  sins)  might  be  as  well  attend- 
ed to  in  India  as  in  England,  and  the  means  of 
reformation  to  parliament  itself  be  far  better  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner 
elected,  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  defrauded 
the  longing  eyes  of  parliament.  We  have  never 
enjoyed  in  this  house  the  luxury  of  beholding  that 
minion  of  the  human  race,  and  contemplating  that 
visage,  which  has  so  long  reflected  the  happiness 
of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  the  minister  to 
consult  personally  with  this  great  man.  What 
tlien  was  he  to  do  ?  Through  a  sagacity  that  never 
failed  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found  out,  in  Mr. 
Benfield's  representative,  his  exact  resemblance. 
A  specifick  attraction,  by  which  he  gravitates  to- 
wards all  such  characters,  soon  brought  our  minis- 
ter into  a  close  connexion  with  Mr.  Benfield's 
agent  and  attorney  ;  that  is,  with  the  grand  con- 
tractor (whom  I  name  to  honour)  Mr.  Richard 
Atkinson  ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered 
as  long  as  the  records  of  this  house,  as  long  as  the 
records  of  the  British  treasury,  as  long  as  the  mo- 
numental debt  of  England,  shall  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  for  Mr. 
Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  hears  me  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  friendship,  and  the 
steady,  mutual  attachment,  that  subsists  between 
him  and  the  present  minister.  As  many  mem- 
bers as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this 
parliament,  can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted.     How  much  that 
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honourable  gentleman  was  consulted  in  the  origi- 
nal frame  and  fabrick  of  the  bill,  commonly  called 
Mr.  Pitt*s  India  bill,  is  matter  only  of  conjecture; 
though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  But  the 
publick  was  an  indignant  witness  of  the  ostenta- 
tion with  which  the  measure  was  made  his  own, 
and  the  authority  with  which  he  brought  up  clause 
after  clause,  to  stuff  and  fatten  the  rankness  of 
that  corrupt  act.  As  fast  as  the  clauses  were 
brought  up  to  the  table  they  were  accepted.  No 
hesitation  ;  no  discussion.  They  were  received  by 
the  new  minister,  not  with  approbation,  but  with 
implicit  submission.  The  reformation  may  be  es- 
timated by  seeing  who  was  the  reformer.  Paul 
Benfield's  associate  and  agent  was  held  up  to  the 
world  as  legislator  of  Indostan.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  the  coalition  between  the  men 
of  intrigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue 
in  England,  by  a  studied  display  of  the  power  of 
this  their  connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every 
honour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  at  once  made  a  director  of  the  India 
company ;  made  an  alderman  of  London ;  and  to 
be  made,  if  ministry  could  prevail,  (and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  how  near,  how  very  near,  they  were  pre- 
vailing,) representative  of  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom. But  to  secure  his  services  against  all  risk, 
he  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  borough.  On 
his  part,  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  His  advertisements  shew  his  motives, 
and  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For  your 
minister,  this  worn-out  veteran  submitted  to  enter 
into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contest ;  and 
YOU  all  remember,  that  in  the  same  virtuous  cause 
he  submitted  to  keep  a  sort  of  publick  office  or 
counting-house,  where  the  whole  business  of  the 
last  general  election  was  managed.  It  was  openly 
managed  by  the  direct  agent  and  attorney  of  Ben- 
field. It  was  managed  upon  Indian  principles, 
and  for  an  Indian  interest.  This  was  the  golden 
cup  of  abominations ;  this  the  chalice  of  the  for- 
nications of  rapine,  usury,  and  oppression,  which 
was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous  eastern  harlot;  which 
so  many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the  nobles,  of 
this   land  had  drained  to  the  very  dregs.     Do 

Jrou  think  that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this 
ewd  debauch  ?  that  no  payment  was  to  be  de- 
manded for  this  riot  of  publick  drunkenness  and 
national  prostitution  ?  Here !  you  have  it  here 
before  you.  The  principal  of  the  grand  election 
manager  must  be  indemnified ;  accordingly  the 
claims  of  Benfield  and  his  crew  must  be  put  above 
all  enquiry. 

For  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  as  the  chief 
proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  director,  and 
controuler,  of  this  system  of  debt.  The  worthy 
chairman  of  the  company  has  stated  the  claims  of 
this  single  gentleman  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  as 
amounting  to  fiv^  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
Possibly  at  the  time  of  the  chairman's  state  they 
might  nave  been  as  high.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  mentioned  some  time  be- 
fore ;t  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  shifting 
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the  names  of  creditors  in  these  transactions,  and 
reducing  or  raising  the  debt  itself  at  pleasure,  I 
think  it  not  impossible,  that,  at  one  period,  tiie 
name  of  Benfield  might  have  stood  before  those 
firightfiil  figures.  But  mv  best  information  goes 
to  fix  his  share  no  higher  than  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  By  the  scheme  of  the  present 
ministry  for  adding  to  the  principal  12  per  cent, 
from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1781,  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  that  smallest  of  the 
sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield,  will  form 
a  capital  of  592,000/.  at  6  per  cent.  Thus, 
besides  the  arrears  of  three  years,  amounting  to 
106,500/.  (which,  as  fast  as  received,  may  be 
l^ally  lent  out  at  12  per  cent,)  Benfield  has 
received,  by  the  ministerial  grant  before,  an  an- 
nuity of  35,520/.  a  year  charged  on  the  publick 
revenues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance  did  not 
think  this  enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend 
as  Benfield.  He  found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in 
onler  to  frighten  the  court  of  directors  from  the 
project  of  obliging  the  nabob  to  give  soucar 
lecurity  for  his  debt,  assured  them,  that,  if  they 
ihould  take  that  step,  Benfield  *  would  infallibly 
be  the  soucar,  and  would  thereby  become  the 
entire  master  of  theCarnatick.  What  Lord  Macart- 
ney thought  sufficient  to  deter  the  very  agents  and 
partakers  with  Benfield  in  his  iniquities,  was  tlie 
inducement  to  the  two  right  honourable  gentle- 
men to  order  Uiis  very  soucar  security  to  be  given, 
and  to  recall  Benfield  to  the  city  of  Madras,  from 
the  sort  of  decent  exile  into  which  he  had  been 
relegated  by  Lord  Macartney.  You  must  there- 
fore consider  Benfield  as  soucar  security  for 
480,000/.  a  year,  which  at  24  per  cent,  (suppos- 
ing him  contented  with  that  profit)  will,  with  the 
interest  of  his  old  debt,  produce  an  annual  income 
of  149,520/.  a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aristo- 
cracy created  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,f 
as  the  support  of  the  crown  and  constitution, 
against  the  old,  corrupt,  refractory,  natural  in- 
terests of  this  kingdom ;  and  this  is  the  grand  coun- 
terpoise against  all  odious  coalitions  of  these  in- 
terests. A  single  Benfield  outweighs  them  all :  a 
criminal,  who  long  since  ought  to  have  fattened 
the  r^'on  kites  with  his  offal,  is,  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  enthroned  in  the  government  of  a  great 
kingdom,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate,  which  in 
the  comparison  effaces  the  splendour  of  all  the  no- 
bility of  Europe.  To  bring  a  little  more  distinctly 
into  view  the  true  secret  of  this  dark  transaction, 
I  beg  you  particularly  to  advert  to  the  circum- 
stances which  I  am  going  to  place  before  you. 

The  general  corps  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Benfield  himself,  not  looking  well  into  futurity, 
nor  presaging  the  minister  of  this  day,  thought  it 
not  expedient  for  their  common  interest,  that  such 
a  name  as  his  should  stand  at  the  head  of  their  list. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  amongst  Uiem,  that  Mr. 
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Benfield  should  disappear  by  making  over  his  debt 
to  Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  should 
in  return  be  secured  by  their  bond. 

The  debt  tlius  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight 
of  its  odium,  and  otherwise  reduced  from  its 
alarming  bulk,  the  agents  tliought  they  might 
venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  creditors.  This  was 
done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1783,  during 
the  duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In  this 
list  the  name  of  Benfield  was  not  to  be  seen.  To 
this  strong  negative  testimony  was  added  the 
further  testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The 
prince  I  (or  rather  Mr.  Benfield  for  him)  writes 
to  the  court  of  directors  a  letter  §  full  of  com- 
plaints and  accusations  against  Lord  Macartney, 
conveyed  in  such  terms  as  were  natural  for  one  of 
Mr.  Benfield's  habits  and  education  to  employ. 
Amongst  the  rest  he  is  made  to  complain  of  his 
lordship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  intercourse 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  him  and  Mr. 
Benfield ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  afiiront,  he  ex- 
pressly declares  Mr.  Benfield's  visits  to  be  only 
on  account  of  respect  and  of  gratitude,  as  no  pe- 
cuniary transaction  subsisted  between  them. 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  tlie 
outward  form  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in  which  Mr, 
Benfield  had  no  sort  of  concern.  At  length  in- 
telligence arrived  at  Madras,  that  this  debt,  which 
had  always  been  renounced  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, was  rather  likely  to  become  the  subject  of 
something  more  like  a  criminal  enquiry,  than  of  any 
patronage  or  sanction  from  parliament.  Every  ship 
brought  accounts,  one  stronger  Uian  tlie  other, 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  determined  enemies  of 
the  Indian  system.  The  publick  revenues  became 
an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Benfield ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  associates, 
and,  in  violation  of  that  faith  which  subsists  among 
those  who  have  abandoned  all  other,  commences 
a  suit  in  the  mayor's  court  against  Taylor,  Majen- 
die, and  Call,  for  the  bond  given  to  him,  when  he 
agreed  to  disappear  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as 
that  of  the  common  concern.  The  assignees  of  his 
debt,  who  little  expected  the  springing  of  this  mine, 
even  from  such  an  engineer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after 
recovering  their  first  alarm,  thought  it  best  to 
take  ground  on  the  real  state  of  the  transaction. 
They  divulged  the  whole  mystery,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  plead  that  they  had  never  received  from 
Mr.  Benfield  any  other  consideration  for  the  bond, 
than  a  transfer,  m  trust  for  himself,  of  his  demand 
on  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  An  universal  indignation 
arose  against  the  perfidy  of  Mr.  Benfield's  pro- 
ceeding :  the  event  of  the  suit  was  looked  upon 
as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat as  precipitately  as  he  had  advanced  boldly  : 
he  g^ve  up  nis  bond,  and  was  reinstated  in  his 
original  demand,  to  wait  the  fortune  of  other 
claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at  Madras,  this  hope 
was  dull  indeed  ;  but  at  home  another  scene  was 
preparing. 

which  these  letters  were  written,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed,  see  letters  firoro  the  nabob  to  the  court  of  directors,  dated 
August  Iflth,  and  September  7th,  1783.  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Mac- 
l4ieT8on,  minister  to  the  nabob.  Jan.  14th,  17S4.  .Appendix,  No.  10. 
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It  .was  loDg  before  any  publick  account  of  this 
discovery  at  Madras  haa  arrived  in  England,  that 
tlie  present  minister  and  his  board  of  controul 
tliought  fit  to  determine  on  the  debt  of  1777. 
Tlie  recorded  proceedings  at  this  time  knew  no- 
thing of  any  debt  to  Benfield.  There  was  his 
own  testimony,  there  was  the  testimony  of  the 
list,  there  was  the  testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  against  it.  Yet  such  was  the  ministers'  feel- 
ing of  the  true  state  of  this  transaction,  Uiat  they 
thought  proper,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  testimo- 
nies, to  give  him  licence  to  return  to  Madras. 
Here  the  ministers  were  under  some  embarrass- 
ment. Confounded  between  their  resolution  of 
rewarding  the  good  services  of  Benfield's  friends 
and  associates  in  England,  and  the  shame  of  send- 
ing that  notorious  incendiary  to  tlie  court  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  to  renew  his  intrigues  against  the 
British  government,  at  the  time  they  authorize 
his  return,  they  forbid  him,  under  die  severest 
penalties,  from  any  conversation  with  the  nabob 
or  his  ministers ;  that  is,  they  forbid  his  commu- 
nication with  the  very  person  on  account  of  his 
dealings  with  whom  they  permit  his  return  to 
tliat  city.  To  overtop  this  contradiction,  tliere 
is  not  a  word  restraining  him  from  the  freest  in- 
tercourse with  the  nabob's  second  son,  the  real 
author  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name  ; 
who,  in  conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has 
acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  that  unhappy 
man,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to  put  his  signature 
to  whatever  paper  they  please,  and  often  without 
any  communication  of  the  contents.  This  ma- 
nagement was  detailed  to  them  at  full  length  by 
lord  Macartney,  and  they  cannot  pretend  igno- 
rance of  it.* 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts,  no  man 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of  ministers 
with  the  corrupt  interest  of  the  delinquents  in  In- 
dia. Whenever  those  in  authority  provide  for  the 
interest  of  any  person,  on  the  real  but  concealed 
state  of  his  affairs,  without  regard  to  his  avowed, 
publick,  and  ostensible  pretences,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  in  confederacy  with  him,  be- 
cause they  act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent 
principles  on  which  he  acts  for  himself.  It  is 
plain,  that  the  ministers  were  fully  apprized  of 
Ben  field's  real  situation,  which  he  had  used  means 
to  conceal,  whilst  ^concealment  answered  his  pur- 
poses. They  were,  or  the  person  on  whom  they 
relied  was,  of  the  cabinet  council  of  Benfield,  in 
the  very  depth  of  all  his  mysteries.  An  honest 
magistrate  compels  men  to  abide  by  one  story. 
An  equitable  judge  would  not  hear  of  the  claim  of 
a  man  who  nad  himself  thought  proper  to  re- 
nounce it.  With  such  a  judge  his  shuffling  and 
prevarication  would  have  damned  his  claims ; 
such  a  judge  never  would  have  known,  but  in 
order  to  animadvert  upon  proceedings  of  that 
character. 

I  have  tlius  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  connexion  of 
the  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  general 

*  Apgiendix,  Na  6. 


election ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  the  connexion 
of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have  shewn  Ben- 
field's  employment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a 
parliamentary  interest,  to  procure  a  ministerial 
protection ;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  his  large 
concern  in  the  debt,  his  practices  to  hide  that 
concern  from  the  publick  eye,  and  the  liberal 
protection  which  he  has  received  from  the  minis- 
ter.    If  this  chain  of  circumstances  does  not  lead 
you  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the  minister  haa 
paid  to  the  avarice  of  Benfield  the  services  done 
by  Benfield's  connexions  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the 
party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt.     Clan- 
destine and  collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by 
combination  and  comparison  of  circumstances.  To 
reject  such  combination  and  comparison  is  to  reject 
the  only  means  of  detecting  fraud ;  it  is  indeed  to  give 
it  a  patent  and  free  licence  to  cheat  with  impunity. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of  ministers,, 
mediately  or  immediately,  with  only  two  persons 
concerned  in  this  debt.     How  many  others,  who 
support  their  power  and   greatness  within  and 
without  doors,  are  concerned  originally,  or  by 
transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to  general 
opinion.      I   refer  to  the  reports  of  the  select 
committee  for  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the 
agents  in  these  affairs,  and  their  attempts,  at  least, 
to  furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  buying  ge- 
neral courts,  and  even  whole  parliaments  in  the 

gross,  t 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little  less 
than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with 
having  taken  to  themselves  some  part  of  the 
money  of  which  they  have  made  so  liberal  a  dona- 
tion to  their  partisans,  though  the  charge  may  be 
indisputably  fixed  upon  the  corruption  of  their 
politicks.  For  my  part,  I  follow  their  crimes  to 
that  point  to  which  legal  presumptions  and  natural 
indications  lead  me,  without  considering  what 
species  of  evil  motive  tends  most  to  aggravate  or 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  their  conduct.  But  if  I 
am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think  that 
in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  it  would  be  far  less 
mischievous  to  the  publick,  and  full  as  little  dis- 
honourable to  themselves,  to  be  polluted  with 
direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing 
auxiliary  to  the  oppression,  usury,  and  peculation, 
of  multitudes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support 
to  their  power.  It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  of^en  by 
being  bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin 
on  mankind.  Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of 
many.  It  finds  a  multitude  of  checks,  and  many 
opposers,  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  objects 
of  ambition  are  for  the  few ;  and  every  person 
who  aims  at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore  wants 
other  protection  than  innocence  and  law,  instead 
of  its  rival  becomes  its  instrument.  There  is  a 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domineer- 
ing, paramount  evil,  from  all  the  vassal  vices, 
which  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  readily 
militate  under  its  banners ;  and  it  is  under  that 
discipline  alone  that  avarice  is  able  to  spread  to 

t  Second  Report  of  Select  (General  Smith's)  Committee. 
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iderable  extent,  or  to  render  itself  a 
publick  mischief.      It   is  therefore  no 
for  ministers,  that  they  have  not  been 
y  the  East- India  delinquents,  but  that 
:  only  formed  an  alliance  ^vith  them  for 
eacn  other  from  justice,  according  to 
nee  of  their  several  necessities.     That 
done  so  is  evident ;  and  the  junction  of 
'  of  office  in  England  with  the  abuse  of 
in  the  East,  has  not  only  prevented  even 
irance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of 
t  I  wish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have 
not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  can- 
generosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used 
to  characterize  the  people  of  England. 
I  wish  that  some  more  feeling  than  I 
observed  for  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
and  fellow-subjects  in  that  oppressed 
e  world,  had  manifested  itself  in  any  one 
f  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  one  large  de- 
of  men. 

lesc  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact  no  more 
han  it  is  resented  as  it  ought  to  be. 
1  has  been  done  in  India  under  the  Bri- 
)rity.  What  has  been  done  to  redress  it? 
QO  longer  surprised  at  any  thing.  We 
3  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of 
n.  But  it  will  astonish  posterity,  when 
our  opinions  in  our  actions,  that  after 
enquiry,  we  have  found  out  that  the  sole 
of  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the  ser- 
thc  company  there  had  not  profited 
f  their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  suf- 
of  its  treasures ;  when  they  shall  hear 
very  first  and  only  imporUmt  act  of  a 
)n  specially  named  by  act  of  parliament 
ge  upon  an  undone  country,  in  favour  of 
1  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the 
ervice,  the  enormous  sum  of  perhaps  four 
)f  sterling  money. 

fHcult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright  go- 
to correct  the  abuses  of  remote,  dele- 
wer,  productive  of  unmeasured  wealth, 
icted  by  the  boldness  and  strength  of  the 
got  riches.     These  abuses,  full  of  their 
native  vigour,  will  grow  and  flourish 
ere   neglect.      But  where  the  supreme 
f  not  content  with  winking  at  the  rapa- 
s  inferiour  instruments,  is  so  shameless 
ipt  as  openly  to  give  bounties  and  pre- 
\T  disobedience  to  its  laws,  when  it  will 
to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit 
n  gains,  when  it  secures  public  robbery 
le  careful  jealousy  and  attention  with 
ought  to  protect  property  from   such 
the  commonwealth  then  is  become  to- 
verted  from  its  purposes ;  neither  God 
will  long  endure  it;  nor  will  it  long 
»elf.     In  that  case,  there  is  an  unnatural 
a  pestilential  taint  fermenting  in  the 
on  of  society,  which  fever  and  convul- 
ome  kind  or  other  must  throw  off;  or  in 
e   vital  powers,  worsted  in  an  unequal 
*  Mr.  Dundas. 


struggle,  are  pushed  back  upon  themselves,  and, 
by  a  reversal  of  their  whole  functions,  fester  to 
gangrene,  to  death ;  and,  instead  of  what  was  but 
just  now  the  delight  and  boast  of  the  creation, 
there  will  be  cast  out  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a 
bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcass,  full  of  stench 
and  poison,  an  offence,  a  horrour,  a  lesson  to  the 
world. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  the 
fruitless  instruction  of  calamity  to  enquire  into  the 
abuses  which  bring  upon  us  ruin  in  the  worst  of 
its  forms,  in  the  loss  of  our  fame  and  virtue.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman*  says,  in  answer 
to  all  the  powerful  arguments  of  my  honourable 
friend — "  that  this  enquiry  is  of  a  delicate  nature, 
**  and  that  the  state  will  suffer  detriment  by  the 
''  exposure  of  this  transaction."  But  it  is  ex* 
posed ;  it  is  perfectly  known  in  every  member,  in 
every  particle,  and  in  every  way,  except  that  which 
may  lead  to  a  remedy.  He  knows  tliat  the  papers 
of  correspondence  are  printed,  and  that  they  are 
in  every  hand. 

He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  a  singular  co- 
alition. He  thinks  that  to  divulge  our  Indian 
politicks,  may  be  highly  dangerous.  He !  the 
mover !  the  chairman  !  the  reporter  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  secrecy !  he  that  brought  forth  in  the 
utmost  detail,  in  several  vast,  printed  folios,  the 
most  recondite  pajls  of  the  politicks,  the  military, 
the  revenues  of  the  British  empire  in  India  !  With 
six  g^eat  chopping  bastards,t  each  as  lusty  as  an 
infant  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at 
the  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  virgui 
delicacy  ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a  more 
poetick,  comparison,  the  person  so  squeamish,  so 
timid,  so  trembling  lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should 
visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad  sunshine, 
exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial  augury,  lying  in 
the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  fertility 
about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  amours — 
Triginta  capitum  fcetus  enixa  jacebatj  alba  solo 
recubans  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 

Whilst  discovery  of  the  misgovemment  of  others 
led  to  his  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  enquire ;  it 
was  safe  to  publish  :  there  was  then  no  delicacy ; 
there  was  then  no  danger.  But  when  his  object  is 
obtained,  and  in  his  imitation  he  has  outdone  the 
crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in  volumes  of  re- 
ports, and  in  sheets  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
then  concealment  becomes  prudence ;  and  it  con- 
cerns the  safety  of  the  state,  that  we  should  not 
know  in  a  mode  of  parliamentary  cognizance, 
what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well,  that  is,  in 
what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of  the  publick 
revenues  to  the  creatures  of  his  politicks. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much  so  on 
my  part,  at  least,  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
spoken  before  me.  But  long  as  it  is,  the  more 
material  half  of  the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched 
on  ;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  destructive  system  to 
which  this  debt  has  been  rendered  subservient,  and 
which  seems  to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  much 
vigour  and  regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered 
t  Six  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 
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your  ease  or  my  own,  rather  than  the  weight  and 
importance  of  this  question,  I  ought  to  make  some 
apology  to  you,  perhaps  some  apology  to  myself, 
for  having  detamed  your  attention  so  long.  I 
know  on  what  ground  I  tread.  This  subject,  at 
one  time  taken  up  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal, 
is  no  longer  a  favourite  in  this  house.  The  house 
itself  has  undergone  a  great  and  signal  revolution. 
To  some  the  subject  is  strange  and  uncouth,  to  se- 
veral harsh  and  distasteful,  to  the  reliques  of  the 
last  parliament  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen  their 
friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged  during 
the  late  shift  of  the  monsoon,  and  have  hardlv 
escaped  on  the  planks  of  the  general  wreck,  it  is  but 
too  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as  they  make  the 
rocks  and  auicksands  of  their  former  disasters,  to 
put  about  their  new-built  barks,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  aloof  from  this  perilous  lee  shore. 
But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  India  from 
our  thoughts,  we  can  do  nothing  to  separate  it 
from  our  publick  interest  and  our  national  repu- 
tation. Our  attempts  to  banish  this  importunate 
duty  will  only  make  it  return  upon  us  again  and 
again,  and  every  time  in  a  shape  more  unpleasant 
than  the  former.  A  government  has  been  fabri- 
cated for  that  great  province  ;  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  says,  that  therefore  you  ought  not 
to  examine  into  its  conduct.  Heavens  !  what  an 
argument  is  this  !  We  are  not  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  the  direction,  because  it  is  an  old  go- 
vernment :  we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  board 
of  controul,  because  it  is  a  new  one.    Then  we  are 


only  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  tliose  who 
have  no  conduct  to  account  for.  Unfortunately 
the  basis  of  this  new  government  has  been  laid  on 
old,  condemned  delinquents,  and  its  superstructure 
is  raised  out  of  persecutors  turned  into  protectors. 
The  event  has  been  such  as  might  be  expected. 
But  if  it  had  been  otherwise  constituted,  had  it 
been  constituted  even  as  I  wished,  and  as  tlie  mover 
of  this  question  had  planned,  tlie  better  part  of  the 
proposed  establishment  was  in  the  publicity  of  its 
proceedings  :  in  its  perpetual  responsibility  to  par- 
liament. Without  this  check,  what  is  our  European 
government  at  home,  even  awed,  as  every  European 
government  is,  by  an  audience  formed  of  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  by  the  applause  or  condemnation 
of  the  discerning  and  critical  company  before 
which  it  acts  ?  But  if  the  scene  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  which  tempts,  invites,  almost  compels, 
to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be  not  inspected  with  the 
eye  of  a  severe  and  unremitting  vigilance,  shame 
and  destruction  must  ensue.  For  one,  the  worst 
event  of  this  day,  though  it  may  deject,  shall  not 
break  or  subdue  me.  llie  call  upon  us  is  authori- 
tative. Let  who  will  shrink  back,  I  shall  be  found 
at  my  post.  Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued, 
discredited,  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is, 
it  will  be  only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever  there- 
fore shall  at  any  time  bring  before  you  any  thing 
towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow-citizeDS 
in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion  of  the  present 
most  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  for  its  govern- 
ment, in  me  shall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a 
steady,  earnest,  and  faithful  assistant. 
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CLAUSE^rOF   MR.    PITT's    BILL. 

Referred  to  from  p.  319. 

Appointing  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  fees, 
gratuities,  perquisites,  emoluments,  which  are, 
or  have  been  lately,  received  in  the  several  pub- 
lick  offices  therein  mentioned  ;  to  examine  into 
any  abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same,  &c. 

Akd  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  commissioners,  or 
any  two  of  them,  and  they  are  hereby  impower- 
ed,  authorized,  and  required,  to  examine  upon 
oath  (which  oath  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  are 
bereby  authorized  to  administer)  the  several  per- 
sons, of  all  descriptions,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
offices  or  departments  before  mentioned,  and  all 
ether  persons  whom  the  said  commissioners,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall  think  fit  to  examine, 
touching  the  business  of  each  office  or  department, 
knd  the  fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  etnolu- 
ments  taken  therein,  and  touching  all  other  mat- 
ters and  things  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  said  commissioners  by  this 
act ;  all  which  persons  are  hereby  required  and 
directed  punctually  to  attend  the  said  commission- 
ers, at  such  time  and  place  as  they,  or  any  two 
of  them,  shall  appoint,  and  also  to  observe  and 
execute  such  orders  and  directions  as  the  said 
commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  make  or 
g[ive  for  the  purposes  before  mentioned. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
tliat  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them, 
ihall  be,  and  are,  hereby  impowered  to  examine 
into  any  corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices,  or  other 
misconduct,  committed  by  any  person  or  persons 
Concerned  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  offices 
or  departments  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and,  for 
the  better  execution  of  this  present  act,  the  said 
Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  meet  and  sit,  from  time  to  time,  in 
HLch  place  or  places  as  they  shall  find  most  con- 
Anient,  with  or  without  adjournment,  and  to 
tend  their  precept  or  precepts,  under  their  hands 
tnd  seals,  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
2nd  for  tuck  books,  papers,  writings,  or  records, 


as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  informa- 
tion, relating  to  any  of  the  offices  or  depart- 
ments  hereinbefore  mentioned;  and  all  bailiffs, 
constables,  sheriffs,  and  other  his  majesty's  of- 
ficers, are  hereby  required  to  obey  and  execute 
such  orders  and  precepts  aforesaid,  as  shall  be 
sent  to  them  or  any  of  them  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners, or  any  two  of  them,  touching  the  premises. 


No.  II. 
Referred  to  from  p.  320. 

NABOB   OF   argot's   DEBTS. 

Mr.  George  Smith  being  asked.  Whether  the 
debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  have  encreased  since 
he  knew  Madras  ?  he  said.  Yes,  they  have.  He 
distinguishes  his  debts  into  two  sorts  ;  those  con- 
tracted before  the  year  1766,  and  those  contracted 
from  that  year  to  the  year  in  which  he  left 
Madras. — Being  asked.  What  he  thinks  is  the  ori- 
ginal amount  of  the  old  debts  ?  he  said,  Between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  lacks  of  pagodas,  as 
well  as  he  can  recollect. — Being  asked.  What  was 
the  amount  of  that  debt  when  he  left  Madras  ?  he 
said.  Between  four  and  five  lacks  of  pagodas,  as 

he  understood. Being  asked.  What  was  the 

amount  of  the  new  debt  when  he  left  Madras  ? 
he  said.  In  November,  1777,  that  debt  amounted, 
according  to  the  nabob's  own  account,  and  pub- 
lished at  Chipauk,  his  place  of  residence,  to  sixty 
lacks  of  pagodas,  independent  of  the  old  debt, 
on  which  debt  of  sixty  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  na- 
bob did  agree  to  pay  an  interest  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum. — Being  asked.  Whether  this  debt  was 
approved  of  by  the  court  of  directors  ?  he  said, 
He  does  not  know  it  was.-— Beine  asked.  Whether 
the  old  debt  was  recognized  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors ?  he  said.  Yes,  it  has  been  :  and  the  court  of 
directors  have  sent  out  repeated  orders  to  the  pre- 
sident and  council  of  Madras,  to  enforce  its  reco- 
very and  payment. — Being  asked,  If  the  interest 
upon  the  new  debt  is  punctually  paid  ?  he  said.  It 
was  not  during;  his  residence  at  Madras,  from  1777 
to  1779,  in  which  period  he  thinks  no  more  than 
5  per  cent,  interest  was  paid,  in  different  divi- 
dends of  2  and  1  per  cent. — Being  asked,  What 
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is  the  usual  course  taken  by  the  nabob  concern- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  ?  he  said.  Not  having 
ever  lent  him  monies  himself,  he  cannot  fully 
answer  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  the  interest  with 
him. 

Being  asked,  Whether  he  has  reason  to  believe 
the  sixty  lacks  of  pagodas  was  all  principal  money 
really  and  truly  advanced  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
or  a  fictitious  capital,  made  up  of  obligations  given 
by  him,  where  no  money  or  goods  were  received, 
or  which  was  encreased  by  the  uniting  into  it  a 
greater  interest  than  the  12  per  cent,  expressed  to 
be  due  on  the  capital  ?  he  said.  He  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sum  of  sixty  lacks  of  pagodas 
was  lent  in  money  or  goods  to  the  nabob,  because 
that  sum  he  thinks  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  settlement ;  but 
he  does  not  know  in  what  mode  or  manner  this 
debt  of  the  nabob's  was  incurred  or  accumulated. 
— Being  asked,  Whether  it  was  not  a  general  and 
well-grounded  opinion  at  Madras,  that  a  great  part 
of  this  sum  was  accumulated  by  obligations,  and 
was  for  services  performed  or  to  be  performed 
for  the  nabob  ?  he  said.  He  has  heard  tnat  a  part 
of  this  debt  was  given  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  above  question,  but  he  does  not  know  that 
it  was  so. — Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  die  settlement  ?  he  said,  He  can- 
not say  that  it  was  the  general  opinion,  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  settle- 
ment.— Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  the  declared 
opinion  of  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  debt, 
or  those  that  were  not  ?  he  said.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  both  parties,  at  least  such  of  them  as  he  con- 
versed with. — Being  asked,  Whether  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  interest  really  paid  by  the 
nabob,  upon  obligations  given,  or  money  lent,  did 
not  frequently  exceed  12  per  cent?  he  said.  Prior 
to  the  first  of  August,  1774,  he  had  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  higher  interest  than  12  per  cent, 
was  paid  by  the  nabob  on  monies  lent  to  him ; 
but  from  and  after  that  period,  when  the  last  act 
of  parliament  took  place  in  India,  he  does  not 
know  that  more  than  12  per  cent,  had  been  paid 
by  the  nabob,  or  received  from  him. — Being 
asked,  Whether  it  is  not  his  opinion,  that  the 
nabob  has  paid  more  than  12  per  cent,  for  money 
due  since  tne  1st  of  August  1774  ?  he  said,  He  has 
heard  that  he  lias,  but  he  does  not  know  it. — 
Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  been  told  so  by  any 
considerable  and  weighty  authority,  that  was  likely 
to  know ;  he  said,  He  nas  been  so  informed  by 
persons  who  he  believes  had  a  very  i^ood  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  it. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  was 
ever  told  so  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself  ?  he 
said.  He  does  not  recollect  that  Uie  nabob  of  Arcot 
directly  told  him  so,  but,  from  what  he  said,  he 
did  infer  that  he  paid  a  higher  interest  than  12 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  being  asked.  Whether,  in  the  course 
of  trade,  he  ever  sold  any  thing  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  ?  he  said,  In  the  year  1775  he  did  sell  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  pearls  to  the  amount  of  32,500 
pagodas,  for  which  the  nabob  gave  him  an  order 


or  tankah  on  the  country  of  Tanjore,  payable  in 
six  months,  without  mterest. — Being  asked, 
Whether,  at  the  time  he  asked  tlie  nabob  his  price 
for  the  pearls,  the  nabob  beat  down  that  price,  as 
dealers  commonly  do  ?  he  said.  No ;  so  far  from 
it,  he  offered  him  more  than  he  asked  by  1,000 
pagodas,  and  which  he  rejected.  Being  asked, 
Whether  in  settling  a  transaction  of  discount  with 
the  nabob's  agent,  he  was  not  offered  a  greater 
discount  than  12Z.  per  cent.  ?  he  said.  In  discount- 
ing a  soucar's  bill  for  180,000  pagodas,  the  nabobs 
agent  did  offer  him  a  discount  of  24  per  cent  per 
annum,  saying,  that  it  was  the  usual  rate  of  ois- 
count  paid  by  the  nabob ;  but  which  he  would 
not  accept  of,  thinking  himself  confined  by  the 
act  of  parliament  limiting  the  interest  of  monies 
to  12  per  cent,  and  accordingly  he  discounted  the 
bill  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  only. — Being  asked, 
Whether  he  does  not  Uiink  those  offers  were  made 
him,  because  the  nabob  thought  he  was  a  person 
of  some  consequence  in  the  settlement  ?  he  said, 
Being  only  a  private  merchant,  he  apprehends 
that  the  offer  was  made  to  him  more  from  its 
being  a  general  practice,  than  from  any  opinioD 
of  his  importance. 


No.  III. 

Referred  to  from  p.  325. 

A  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  territo- 
rial possessions  and  dependencies  in  India. 

[One  of  Mr,  Fox's  India  Bills.] 

And   be   it  further  enacted   by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  or  any  other  native  protected  prince  in 
India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage,  or  pledge  any 
territory  or  land  whatsoever,  or  the  produce  or 
revenue  thereof,  to  any  British  subject  whatsoever; 
neither  shall  it  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  British  sub- 
ject whatsoever  to  take  or  receive  any  such  assign- 
ment, mortgage,  or  pledge ;    and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  all  pay- 
ments or  deliveries  of  produce  or  revenue,  under 
any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  be  recovered 
back  by  such  native  prince  paying  or  delivering 
the  same,  from  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the 
same,  or  his  or  their  representatives. 


No.  IV. 
Referred  to  from  p.  332  and  p.  333. 

(COPY.) 

27//I  3/ay,  1782. 

Letter  from  the  Committee  of  assigned  Revenue, 
to  the  President  and  Select  Committee,  dated 


TO  THE  PRECEDING  SPEECH. 
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27th  May,  1782 ;  with  comparative  statement, 
and  minate  thereon. 

othe  Right  Honourable  Lord  Macartney,  K.  B. 
President,  and  Governour,  &c.  Select  Commit- 
tee of  Fort  St.  George. 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen, 

Although  we  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
)mmands  of  the  5th  January,  regularly  laid  be- 
ire  you  our  proceedings  at  large,  and  have  oc- 
isionally  addressed  you  upon  such  points  as 
squired  your  resolutions  or  orders  for  our  guid- 
ace,  we  still  think  it  necessary  to  collect  and 
igest,  in  a  summary  report,  those  transactions  in 
le  management  of  the  assigned  revenue,  which 
&ve  principally  engaged  our  attention,  and  which, 
poD  the  proceeding,  are  too  much  intermixed 
ith  ordinary  occurrences  to  be  readily  traced 
nd  understood. 

Such  a  report  may  be  formed  with  the  greater 
ropriety  at  this  time,  when  your  lordship,  &c. 
ave  been  pleased  to  conclude  your  arrangements 
)r  tlie  rent  of  several  of  the  nabob*s  districts, 
^ur  aim  in  it  is  briefly  to  explain  the  state  of  the 
'amatick  at  the  period  of  the  nabob's  assignment ; 
le  particular  causes  which  existed,  to  the  preju- 
ice  of  that  assignment,  after  it  was  made ;  and 
ke  measures  which  your  lordship,  &c.  have,  upon 
tir  recommendation,  adopted  for  removing  those 
luses,  and  introducing  a  more  regular  and  bene- 
cial  system  of  management  in  the  country. 

Hyder  Ally  having  entered  the  Camatick  with 
is  whole  force,  about  the  middle  of  July,  1780, 
id  employed  fire  and  sword  in  its  destruction  for 
»rly  eighteen  months  before  the  nabob's  assign- 
ent  took  place,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
live  the  state  o(  the  country  at  that  period.  In 
ose  provinces  which  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
vages  of  horse,  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  either 
'  population  or  agriculture :  such  of  the  miserable 
habitants  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sword  were 
ther  carried  into  the  Mysore  country,  or  left  to 
ruggle  under  the  horrours  of  famine.  The  Ar- 
»t  and  Trichinopoly  districts  began  early  to  feel 
e  effects  of  this  desolating  war.  Tinnevelly, 
adura,  and  Ramnadaporum,  though  little  infest- 
I  with  Hyder*s  troops,  became  a  prey  to  the  in- 
irsions  of  the  Polygars,  who  stript  them  of  the 
latest  part  of  the  revenues;  Ongole,  Nellore, 
id  Palnaud,  the  only  remaining  districts,  had 
iffered  but  in  a  small  degree. 

The  misfortunes  of  war,  however,  were  not  the 
ily  evils  which  the  Camatick  experienced.  The 
ibob*s  aumildars,  and  other  servants,  appear  to 
ive  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to 
iricli  themselves.  A  very  small  part  of  the  reve- 
lie  was  accounted  for ;  and  so  high  were  the  or- 
nary  expences  of  every  district,  that  double  the 
>parent  produce  of  the  whole  country  would  not 
ive  satisfied  them. 

In  this  state,  which  we  believe  is  no  way  exag- 
*nted,  the  company  took  charge  of  the  assigned 


countries.  Their  prospect  of  relief  from  the  heavy 
burthens  of  the  war  was  indeed  but  little  advanced 
by  the  nabob's  concession  ;  and  the  revenues  of 
the  Camatick  seemed  in  danger  of  being  irrecover- 
ably lost,  unless  a  speedy  and  entire  change  of 
system  could  be  adopted. 

On  our  minutes  of  the  21st  January,  we  treated 
the  subject  of  the  assignment  at  some  length,  and 
pointed  out  the  mischiefs  which,  in  addition  to 
the  effects  of  the  war,  had  arisen  from  what  we 
conceived  to  be  wrong  and  oppressive  manage- 
ment.— We  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  an  entire 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  realizing  Uie  revenues. 
We  proposed  a  considerable  and  immediate  re- 
duction of  expences,  and  a  total  change  of  the 
principal  aumildars  who  had  been  employed  under 
the  nabob. 

Our  ideas  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  your 
approbation ;  but  the  removal  of  the  nabob's  ser- 
vants being  thought  improper  at  that  particular 
period  of  die  collections,  we  employed  our  atten- 
tion chiefly  in  preserving  what  revenue  was  lefl 
the  country,  and  acquiring  such  materials  as  might 
lead  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  fonner 
and  present  state. 

These  pursuits,  as  we  apprehended,  met  with 
g^eat  obstructions  from  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
bob's servants.  The  orders  they  received  were 
evaded  under  various  pretexts ;  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  strong  and  repeated  applications  made 
to  them  for  the  accounts  of  their  management ; 
and  their  attachment  to  the  company's  interest 
appeared,  in  every  instance,  so  feeble,  that  we  saw 
no  prospect  whatever  of  success,  but  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  renters  under  the  company's  sole 
authority. 

Upon  this  principle  we  judged  it  expedient  to 
recommend,  tnat  such  of  the  nabob's  districts  as 
were  in  a  state  to  be  farmed  out  might  be  im- 
mediately let  by  a  publick  advertisement,  issued 
in  the  company's  name,  and  circulated  through 
every  province  of  the  Camatick ;  and,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  bidders,  we  proposed,  that 
the  countries  might  be  advertised  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  nabob's  assignment,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  company's  protection  promised,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  to  such  persons  as  might  become 
renters. 

Til  is  plan  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  were  secretly  made  to  counteract  it, 
afforded  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  necessity  : 
but  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  were  more 
pleasingly  evinced,  by  the  number  of  proposals 
that  were  delivered,  and  by  the  terms  which  were 
in  general  offered  for  the  districts  intended  to  be 
farmed  out. 

Having  so  far  attained  the  purposes  of  the  as- 
signment, our  attention  was  next  tumed  to  the 
heavy  expences  entailed  upon  the  different  pro- 
vinces ;  and  here,  we  confess,  our  astonishment 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  Trichi- 
nopoly country,  the  standing  disbursements  ap- 
peared, by  the  nabob's  own  accounts,  to  be  one 
lack  of  rupees  more  than  the  receipts.     In  other 
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districts,  the  charges  were  not  in  so  high  a  pro- 
portion, but  still  rated  on  a  most  extravagant 
scale;  and  we  saw,  by  every  account  that  was 
brought  before  us,  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
trenching considerably  in  all  the  articles  of  ex- 
pence. 

Our  own  reason,  aided  by  such  enquiries  as  we 
were  able  to  make,  suggested  the  alterations  we 
have  recommended  to  your  lordship,  &c.  under 
this  head.  You  will  observe,  that  we  have  not 
acted  sparingly ;  but  we  chose  rather,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  retrenching  too 
much,  than  too  little ;  because  it  would  be  easier, 
after  any  stated  allowance  for  expences,  to  add 
what  might  be  necessary,  than  to  diminish.  We 
hope,  however,  there  will  be  no  material  encrease 
in  the  articles  as  they  now  stand. 

One  considerable  charge  upon  the  nabob*s 
country  was  for  extraordinary  sibbendies,  sepoys, 
and  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very 
unnecessary  incumbrance  on  the  revenue.  Your 
lordship,  &c.  have  determined  to  receive  such  of 
these  people  as  will  inlist  into  the  company's  ser- 
vice, and  discharge  the  rest.  This  measure  will 
not  only  relieve  uie  country  of  a  heavy  burthen, 
but  tend  greatly  to  fix  in  the  company  that  kind 
of  authority,  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues. 

In  consequence  of  your  determination  respect- 
ing the  nabob*s  sepoys,  &c.  every  charge  under 
that  head  has  been  struck  out  of  our  account  of 
expences.  If  the  whole  number  of  these  people 
be  enlisted  by  the  company,  there  will  probably 
be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  their  ordi- 
nary military  establishment.  But  should  the  pre- 
sent reduction  of  the  nabob's  artillery  render  it 
expedient,  after  the  war,  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  company's  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  assigned,  countries,  the  expence  of  such  addi- 
tion, whatever  it  be,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
present  account  of  savings. 

In  considering  the  charges  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  establish  better  regulations,  we 
were  careful  to  discriminate  those  incurred  for 
troops  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  kept,  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  from  those  of  the  sibbendy, 
servants,  &c.  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  pay 
attention  to  such  of  the  established  customs  of  the 
country,  ancient  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
publick  charities,  as  were  necessarily  allowed,  and 
appeared  proper  to  be  continued ;  but  which, 
under  the  nabob's  government,  were  not  only 
rated  much  higher,  but  had  been  blended  under 
one  confused  and  almost  unintelligible  title  of 
expences  of  the  districts ;  so  joined,  perhaps,  to 
a£ford  pleas  and  means  of  secreting  and  appropri- 
ating great  part  of  the  revenues  to  other  purposes 
than  fairly  appeared ;  and  certainly  betrayed  the 
utmost  neglect  and  mismanagement,  as  giving  la- 


titude for  every  species  of  fraud  and  oppn 
Such  a  system  has,  in  the  few  latter  years  • 
nabob's  necessities,  brought  all  his  countric 
that  situation,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
rigid  economy,  strict  observance  of  the  cc 
of  managers,  and  the  most  conciliating  att 
to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  can  possil 
cover  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  lay  befor 
lordship,  &c.  the  inclosed  statement  of  the 
at  which  the  districts  lately  advertised  hav( 
let,  compared  with  the  accounts  of  their  pi 
delivered  by  the  nabob,  and  entered  on  ou 
ceedings  of  the  21st  January.  Likewise  2 
parative  view  of  the  former  and  present  exp 

The  nabob's  accounts  of  the  produce  of 
districts  state,  as  we  have  some  reason  to 
the  sums  which  former  renters  engaged  t 
to  him,  (and  which  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
good,)  and  not  the  sums  actually  produced 
districts ;  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  0I 
that  the  present  aggregate  rents,  upon  an  a\ 
are  equal  to  those  accounts.  Your  lordshi] 
cannot  indeed  expect,  that,  in  the  midst 
danger,  invasion,  and  distress,  which  asss 
Camatick  on  every  side,  the  renters  no^ 
pointed  will  be  able  at  present  to  fulfil  the 
of  their  leases ;  1>ut  we  trust,  from  the  mc 
we  have  taken,  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  t 
tual  collections  will  be  lost,  even  during  the 
and  that  on  the  return  of  peace  and  tranqi 
the  renters  will  have  it  in  their  power  fully  t 
form  their  respective  agreements. 

We  much  regret  that  the  situation  of  the 
province  will  not  admit  of  the  same  setti 
which  has  been  made  for  the  other  district 
the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  tlie  capital 
ther  with  several  other  strong  holds,  and  i 
entirely  desolated  the  country,  there  is  litth 
to  hope  for  more  from  it  than  a  bare  subsi 
to  the  few  garrisons  we  have  left  there. 

We  shall  not  fail  to  give  our  attention  t< 
obtaining,  every  information  respecting  thi 
vince  that  the  present  times  will  permit, : 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  propose  sui 
rangements  for  the  management  as  we  ma> 
eligible. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient. 

Humble  servants, 

r  Charles  Oaklt 

\Eyles  Irwin, 

^  Hall  Plumery 

M  David  Halibui 

V  George  Mouht 


Fort  St.  George, 
27th  May,  1782. 


A  true  copy, 

J.  Hudleston,  Sec. 
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No.  V. 

Referred  to  from  p.  336. 

Case  of  certain  Persons  renting  the  assigned 
Lands  under  the  authority  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil cf  Fort  St.  George,  25th  May,  1783. 

"One  of  them,  [the  renters,]  Ram  Chunder 
Raus,was  indeed  one  of  those  unfortunate  rajahs, 
whose  country,  by  being  near  to  the  territories  of 
the  nabob,  forfeited  its  title  to  independence,  and 
became  the  prey  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  This 
man,  though  not  able  to  resist  the  company's  arms, 
employed  in  such  a  deed  at  the  nabob* s  instiga- 
tion, had  industry  and  ability.  He  acquired,  by  a 
series  of  services,  even  the  confidence  of  the 
nabob ;  who  suffered  him  to  rent  a  part  of  the 
country  of  which  he  had  deprived  him  of  the 
property.  This  man  had  afforded  no  motive  for 
his  rejection  by  the  nabob,  but  that  of  being  ready 
to  engage  with  the  company ;  a  motive  most 
powerful  indeed,  but  not  to  be  avowed." 

[This  is  the  person  whom  the  English  instru- 
ments of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  have  had  the  audacity 
to  charge  with  a  corrupt  transaction  with  Lord 
Macartney,  and,  in  support  of  that  charge,  to 
produce  a  forged  letter  from  his  lordship's  steward. 
The  charge  and  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  this 
appendix,  under  the  proper  head.  It  is  asserted, 
by  the  unfortunate  prince  above  mentioned,  that 
the  company  first  settled  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  under  the  protection  of  one  of  his  ances- 
tors. If  this  be  true  (and  it  is  far  from  unlikely) 
the  world  must  judge  of  the  return  the  descendant 
has  met  with.  The  case  of  another  of  the 
victims,  given  up  by  the  ministry,  though  not 
altogetlier  so  striking  as  the  former,  is  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  that  of  the  renter  of  the  province 
of  Nellore.] 

*'  It  is  with  a  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and  in- 
difference to  detection,  asserted  to  you,  in  proof 
of  the  validity  of  the  Nabob's  objections,  that  this 
man's  failures  had  already  forced  us  to  remove 
him  ;  though  in  fact  he  has  continued  invariably 
in  office ;  though  our  gjreatest  supplies  have  been 
received  from  him  ;  and  that,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  your  remittances  [the  remittances  from 
Bengal]  and  of  other  resources,  the  specie  sent  us 
from  Nellore  alone  has  sometimes  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  the  publick  business ;  and  that  the  present 
expedition  against  the  French  must,  without  this 
assistance  from  the  assignment,  have  been  laid 
aside,  or  delayed  until  it  might  have  become  too 
late." 

[This  man  is  by  the  ministry  given  over  to  the 
mercy  of  persons  capable  of  making  charges  on 
him,  "  with  a  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and  in- 
**  difference   to  detection,**     What  is   likely  to 


happen  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  victims,  may 
appear  by  the  following] 

Letter  to  the  Govemour  General,  and  Council, 

March  13th,  1782. 

"  The  speedy  termination  to  which  the  people 
were  taught  to  look,  of  the  company's  interference 
in  the  revenues,  and  the  vengeance  denounced 
against  those  who,  contrary  to  die  mandate  of  the 
durbar,  should  be  connected  with  them,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Sulivan,  may,  as  much  as  the  former  ex- 
actions and  oppressions  of  the  nabob  in  the  reve- 
nue, as  reported  by  the  commander  in  chief,  have 
deterred  some  of  the  fittest  men  from  offering  to 
be  concerned  in  it. 

*'  The  timid  disposition  of  the  Hindoo  natives 
of  this  country  was  not  likely  to  be  insensible  to 
the  specimen  of  that  vengeance  given  by  bis  ex- 
cellency the  amur,  who  upon  the  mere  rumour 
that  a  Bramin,  of  the  name  of  Appagee  Row,  had 
given  proposals  to  the  company  for  the  rentship 
of  Vellore,  had  the  temerity  to  send  for  him,  and 
to  put  him  in  confinement. 

'*  A  man  thus  seized  by  the  nabob*8  seapoys 
within  the  walls  of  Madras  gave  a  general  alarm, 
and  government  found  it  necessary  to  promise  the 
protection  of  the  company,  in  order  to  calm  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people." 


No.  VI. 

Referred  to  from  p.  43,  and  p.  344. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Council  and  Select 
Committee  at  Fort  St.  George,  to  the  Goveroour 
General  and  Council,  dated  25th  May,  1783. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  we  beseech  yoa 
to  consider  as  an  act  of  strict  and  necessary  jus- 
tice, previous  to  reiteration  of  your  orders  for  the 
surrender  of  the  assignment,  how  far  it  i^-ould  be 
likely  to  affect  third  persons,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  committed  any  breach  of  their  engage- 
ments. You  command  us  to  compel  our  aumib 
to  deliver  over  their  respective  charges  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  nabob,  or  to  retain  their  trust 
under  his  sole  authority,  if  he  shall  choose  to  con- 
firm them.  These  aumils  are  really  renters,  tbej 
were  appointed  in  the  room  of  the  nabob*s  aumils, 
and  contrary  to  his  wishes ;  they  have  already  been 
rejected  by  him,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
confirmed  by  him.  They  applied  to  this  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  publick  advertisements 
in  our  name,  as  possessing  in  this  instance  the  joint 
authority  of  the  nabob  and  the  company,  and  have 
entered  into  mutual  and  strict  covenants  with  os, 
and  we  with  them,  relative  to  the  certain  districts 
not  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  bj 
which  covenants,  as  they  are  bound  to  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  their  rents,  and  due  management 
of  the  country,  so  we,  and  our  constituents,  and 
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the  publick  faith,  are  in  like  manner  bound  to 
maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leases, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  term ;  that  term 
was  for  five  years,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  the 
assignment,  which  declare  that  the  time  of  renting 
shall  be  for  three  or  ^ve  years,  as  the  govemour 
shall  settle  with  the  renters. — ^Their  leases  cannot 
be  legally  torn  from  them.  Nothing  but  their 
previous  breach  of  a  part  could  justify  our  breach 
of  the  whole  ;  such  a  stretch  and  abuse  of  power 
would  indeed  not  only  savour  of  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty,  but  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  des- 
potism. In  the  present  contest,  whether  the  na- 
bob be  guilty,  or  we  be  guilty,  the  renters  are  not 
guilty.  Whichever  of  the  contending  parties  has 
broken  the  condition  of  the  assignment,  the  renters 
have  not  broken  the  condition  of  their  leases. 
These  men,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  as- 
sienment,  have  acted  in  opposition  to  th^  designs 
01  the  nabob,  in  despite  of  the  menaces  denounced 
against  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  man- 
dates of  the  durbar  justice.  Gratitude  and  huma- 
nity require  that  provision  should  be  made  by  you, 
before  you  set  the  nabob's  ministers  loose  on  the 
country,  for  the  protection  of  the  victims  devoted 
to  their  vengeance. 

Mr.  Benfield,  to  secure  the  permanency  of  his 
power,  and  the  perfection  of  his  schemes,  thought  it 
necessary  to  render  the  nabob  an  absolute  stranger 
to  the  state  of  his  affairs.  He  assured  his  highness, 
that  full  justice  was  not  done  to  the  strength  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  keenness  of  his  attacks,  in  the 
translations  that  were  made  by  the  company's  ser- 
vants from  the  original  Persian  of  his  letters.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  him,  that  they  should  for  the 
future  be  transmitted  in  English. — Of  tlie  English 
language  or  writing  his  highness,  or  the  ameer, 
cannot  read  one  word,  though  the  latter  can  con- 
verse in  it  with  sufficient  fluency.  The  Persian 
language,  as  the  language  of  the  Mahommedan 
conquerors,  and  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  as  an  ap- 
pendage or  signal  of  authority,  was  at  all  times 
particularly  affected  by  the  nabob : — it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  publick  trans- 
actions, among  the  mussulman  chiefs  of  Indostan. 
The  nabob  thought  to  have  gained  no  inconsider- 
able point,  in  procuring  the  correspondence  from 
our  predecessors  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  to  be 
changed  from  the  Marattah  langua^,  which  that 
Hindoo  prince  understands,  to  the  Persian,  which 
he  disclaims  understanding.  To  force  the  rajah  to 
the  nabob's  language  was  gratifyino:  the  latter  with 
a  new  species  of  subserviency.  He  had  formerly 
contended  with  considerable  anxiety,  and,  it  was 
thought,  no  inconsiderable  cost,  for  particular 
forms  of  address  to  be  used  towards  him  in  that 
language.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Benfield,  he  quits  his  former  affections,  his  habits, 
hit  knowledge,  his  curiosity,  the  encreasing  mis- 
trust of  age,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generous 
candour,  the  faithful  interpretation,  the  grateful 
return  and  eloquent  organ  of  Mr.  Benfield  ! — Mr. 
Benfield  relates  tud  reads  what  he  pleases  to  his 
excellency  the  Ameer-ul-Omrah-^his  excellency 
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communicates  with  the  nabob  his  father,  in  the 
language  the  latter  understands.  Through  two 
channels  so  pure,  the  truth  must  arrive  at  the 
nabob  in  perfect  refinement ;  through  this  double 
trust,  his  highness  receives  whatever  impression  it 
may  be  convenient  to  make  on  him :  he  abandons 
his  signature  to  whatever  paper  they  tell  him 
contains,  in  the  English  language,  the  sentiments 
with  which  they  had  inspired  him.  He  thus  is 
surrounded  on  every  side.  He  is  totally  at  their 
mercy,  to  believe  what  is  not  true,  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  he  does  not  mean.  There  is  no 
system  so  new,  so  foreign  to  his  intentions,  that 
they  may  not  pursue  in  his  name,  without  possi- 
bility of  detection  :  for  they  are  cautiatts  of  who 
approach  him^  and  have  thought  prudent  to  de- 
cline, for  him,  the  visits  of  the  govemour,  even 
upon  the  usual  solemn  and  acceptable  occasion  of 
delivering  to  his  highness  the  company's  letters. 
Such  is  the  complete  ascendency  gained  by  Mr. 
Benfield.  It  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  facts 
observed  already  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Benfield 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  nabob,  of  the  infirmities 
natural  to  his  advanced  age,  joined  to  the  decays 
of  his  constitution.  To  this  ascendency,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  grew,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed,  if  not 
the  origin,  at  least  the  continuance  and  encrease, 
of  the  nabob's  disunion  with  this  presidency ;  a 
disunion  which  creates  the  importance  and  sub- 
serves the  resentments  of  Mr.  Benfield  ;  and  an 
ascendency  which,  if  you  effect  the  surrender  of 
the  assignment,  will  intirely  leave  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  accumulation  of  fortune,  at  his 
boundless  discretion  ;  to  him,  and  to  the  Ameer- 
ul'Omrah,  and  to  Syed  Assam  Cawn,  the  assign- 
ment would  in  fact  be  surrendered.  HE  WILL 
(IF  ANY)  BE  THE  SOUCAR  SECURITY ; 
and  security  in  this  country  is  counter-secured 
by  possession.  You  would  not  choose  to  take 
the  assignment  from  the  company,  to  give  it  to 
individuals.  Of  the  impropriety  of  its  returning 
to  the  nabob,  Mr.  Benfield  would  now  again  argue 
from  his  former  observations,  that  under  his 
highness's  management,  his  country  declined,  his 
people  emigrated,  his  revenues  decreased,  and  his 
country  was  rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  po- 
litical insolvency.  Of  Syed  Assam  Cawn,  we  judge 
only  from  the  observations  this  letter  already  con- 
tains. But  of  the  other  two  persons  [Ameer-ul- 
Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield]  we  undertake  to  declare, 
not  as  parties  in  a  cause,  or  even  as  voluntary  wit- 
nesses, but  as  executive  officers,  reporting  to  you, 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion of  the  sacred  obligation  which  binds  us  to 
truth,  as  well  as  to  justice,  that,  from  every  obser- 
vation of  their  principles  and  dispositions,  and  every 
information  of  their  character  and  conduct,  they 
have  prosecuted  projects  to  the  injury  and  danger 
of  the  company  and  individuals ;  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  trust,  and  dangerous  to  employ  them, 
in  any  publick  or  important  situation  ;  that  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Carnatick  requires  a  restraint 
to  the  power  of  the  ameer ;  and  that  the  company, 
whose  service  and  protection  Mr.  Benfield  has 
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repeatedly  and  recently  forfeited,  would  be  more 
secure  against  danger  and  confusion,  if  he  were 
removed  from  their  several  presidencies, 

[After  the  above  solemn  declaration  from  so 
weighty  an  authority,  the  principal  object  of  that 
awful  and  deliberate  warning,  instead  of  ''  being 
•*  removed  from  the  several  presidencies,"  is  li- 
censed to  return  to  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
presidencies,  and  the  grand  theatre  of  the  opera- 
tions on  account  of  which  the  presidency  recom- 
mends his  total  removal.  The  reason  given  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  tliat  very  debt  which  has 
been  the  chief  instrument  of  his  dangerous  prac- 
tices, and  the  main  cause  of  all  tlie  confusions  in 
the  company's  government.] 


No.  VII. 

Referred  to  from  p.  337,  and  p.  339. 

Extracts  from  tlie  Evidence  of  Mr.  Petrie,  late 
Resident  of  tlie  Company  at  Tanjore,  given  to 
the  Select  Committee,  relative  to  the  Revenues 
and  State  of  the  Country,  &c.  &c. 

9th  May,  1782. 

William  Petrie,  Esq.  attending  according 
to  order,  was  asked,  In  what  station  he  was  in  the 
company's  service  ?  he  said.  He  went  to  India  in 
the  year  1765,  a  writer  upon  the  Madras  establish- 
ment ;  he  was  employed,  during  the  former  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  and 
commissary  to  part  of  the  army,  and  was  after- 
wards paymaster  and  commissary  to  the  army  in 
the  first  siege  of  Tanjore,  and  the  subseauent  cam- 
paigns ;  then  secretary  to  the  secret  department 
from  1772  to  1775;  he  came  to  England  in  1775, 
and  returned  again  to  Madras  the  beginning  of 
1778  ;  he  was  resident  at  the  durbar  of  tlie  rajah 
of  Tanjore  from  that  time  to  the  month  of  May ; 
and  from  that  time  to  January  1780  was  chief 
of  Nagore  and  Carrecal,  the  first  of  which  was 
received  from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  se- 
cond was  taken  from  the  French. — Being  asked. 
Who  sent  him  to  Tanjore?  he  said.  Sir  Thomas 

Rumbold,  and  the  Secret  Committee. Being 

then  asked.  Upon  what  errand  ?  he  said.  He  went 
first  up  with  a  letter  from  the  company  to  the  ra- 
jah of  Tanjore  ;  he  was  directed  to  give  the  rajah 
the  strongest  assurances  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
possession  of  his  country,  and  every  privilege  to 
which  he  had  been  restored ;  he  was  likewise  di- 
rected to  negociate  with  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  for 
the  cession  of  the  seaport  and  district  of  Nagore, 
in  lieu  of  the  town  and  district  of  Devicotta,  which 
he  had  promised  to  Lord  Pigot :  these  were  the 
principal,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  at  pre- 
sent, the  only  objects  in  view,  when  he  was  first 
sent  up  to  Tanjore.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  at 
Tanjore  other  matters  of  business  occurred  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  rajah,  which  came 


under  his  management  as  resident  at  that  durbar. 
Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  did  deliver  up  to 
him  the  town  and  the  annexed  districts  of  Nagore 
voluntarily,  or  whether  he  was  forced  to  it  ?  he 
said.  When  he  made  the  first  proposition  to  the 
rajah,  agreeably  to  the  directions  he  had  received 
from  the  secret  committee  at  Madras,  in  the  most 
free,  open,  and  liberal  manner,  the  rajah  told  him 
the  seaport  of  Nagore  was  entirely  at  the  service 
of  his  benefactors  the  company,  and  that  he  was 
happy  in  having  that  opportunity  of  testifying  his 
gratitude  to  them  ;  these  may  be  supposed  to  be 
words  of  course,  but  from  every  experience  which 
he  had  of  the  rajah's  mind  and  conduct,  whilst  he 
was  at  Tanjore,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his 
declarations  of  gratitude  to   the   company  were 
perfectly  sincere  ;  he  speaks  of  the  town  of  Nagore 
at  present,  and  a  certain  district,  not  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  the  amount  of  which  they  afterwards  re- 
ceived.   The  rajah  asked  him.  To  what  amount 
he  expected  a  jaghire  to  the  company  ?     And  the 
witness  further  said.  That  he  acknowledged  to  the 
committee  that  he  was  not  instructed  upon  that 
head ;  that  he  wrote  for  orders  to  Madras,  and 
was  directed  to  ask  the  rajah  for  a  jaghire  to  a  cer- 
tain amount ;  that  this  gave  rise  to  a  long  nego- 
ciation,  the  rajah  representing  to  him  his  inability 
to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  company  as  the  secret 
committee  at  Madras  seemed  to  expect ;  while  he 
(the  witness)  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could  for  the  com- 
pany.    From  the  view  that  he  then  took  of  the 
raj  ail's  finances,  from  the  situation  of  his  country, 
and  from  the  load  of  debt  which  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  he  believes  he  at  different  times,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  government,  represented  the 
necessity  of  their  being  moderate  in  their  demands, 
and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  accept  of  the  town  of 
Nagore,  valued  at  a  certain  annual  revenue,  and  t 
jaghire  annexed  to  the  town,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  250,000  rupees. — Being  asked.  Whether  it 
did  turn  out  so  valuable  ?  he  said.  He  had  not  t 
doubt  but  it  would  turn  out  more,  as  it  was  let 
for  more  than  that  to  farmers  at  Madras,  if  thev 
had  managed  the  districts  properly,  but  they  were 
strangers  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people ;  when  they  came  down  they  oppressed  the 
inhabitants,  and  threw  the  whole  (Ustrict  into 
confusion  ;  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them,  left 
the  country,  and  deserted  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  of  course  the  farmers  were  disappointed  of 
their  collections,  and  they  have  since  failed,  and 
the  company  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
what  the  farmers  were  to  pay  for  the  jaghire. 
Being  asked.  Who  these  farmers  were  ?  he  said. 
One  of  them  was  the  renter  of  the  St.  Thome  dis- 
trict, near  Madras,  and  the  other,  and  the  most 
responsible,  was  a  Madras  dubash. — Being  asked, 
Whom  he  was  dubash  to  ?  he  said,  to  Mr.  Cassmajor. 
Being  asked,  Whether  the  lease  was  made  upon 
higher  terma  than  the  district  was  rated  to  him  by 
the  rajah?  he  said.  It  was. — Being  then  asked, 
What  reason  was  assigned  why  the  district  was  not 
kept  under  the  former  management  by  amildaxs, 
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or  let  to  persons  in  the  Tanjore  country  acquainted 
with  the  district?  he  said,  No  reasons  were  as- 
signed :  he  was  directed  from  Madras  to  advertise 
them  to  be  let  to  persons  of  the  country ;  but  be- 
fore he  received  any  proposal,  he  received  accounts 
that  they  were  let  at  Madras  in  consequence  of 
publick  advertisements  which  had  been  made 
there :  he  believes,  indeed,  there  were  very  few 
men  in  those  districts  responsible  enough  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  those  lands. 
Being  asked.  Whether,  at  the  time  he  was  autho- 
rized to  negociate  for  Nagore  in  the  place  of  De- 
vicotta,  Devicotta  was  given  up  to  the  rajah  ?  he 
said.  No. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  did  not  frequently  desire  that  the  districts 
of  Ame  and  Hanymantygoode  should  be  restored 
to  him  {^reeably  to  treaty,  and  the  company's  or- 
ders to  Lord  Pigot  ?  he  said.  Many  a  time ;  and  he 
transmitted  his  representations  regularly  to  Madras. 
— ^Being  then  asked,  Whetlier  those  places  were  re- 
stored to  him  ?  he  said.  Not  while  he  was  in  India. 

Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  not  authorized 
and  required  by  the  presidency  at  Madras  to  de- 
mand a  large  sum  of  money  over  and  above  the 
four  lacks  of  pagodas  that  were  to  be  annually 
paid  by  a  grant  of  the  rajah,  made  in  the  time  of 
Ix>rd  Pigot  ?  he  said.  He  was  ;  to  the  amount,  he 
believes,  of  four  lacks  of  pagodas,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  deposit-money. — Being 
asked.  Whether  the  rajah  did  not  frequently  plead 
his  inability  to  pay  that  money  ?  he  said.  He  did 
every  time  he  mentioned  it,  and  complaint  loudly 
of  the  demand. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  thinks 
those  complaints  were  well  founded  ?  he  says,  He 
thinks  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  not  only  not  in  a 
state  of  ability  to  pay  the  deposit-money,  but  that 
the  annual  payment  of  four  Jacks  of  pagodas  was 
more  than  his  revenues  could  anord. — Being 
asked.  Whether  he  was  not  frequently  obliged  to 
borrow  money,  in  order  to  pay  the  instalments  of 
the  annual  payments,  and  such  parts  as  he  paid  of 
the  deposit  ?  he  said.  Yes,  he  was. — Being  asked. 
Where  he  borrowed  the  money  ?  he  said.  He  be- 
lieves principally  from  soucars  or  native  bankers, 
and  some  at  Madras,  as  he  told  him. — Being 
asked.  Whether  he  told  him  tliat  his  credit  was 
very  good,  and  that  he  borrowed  upon  moderate 
interest  ?  he  said.  That  he  told  him  he  found  great 
difficulties  in  raising  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest,  even  some  of 
it  at  48  per  cent,  and  he  believes  not  a  great  deal 
under  it :  he  desired  him  (the  witness)  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  soucars  or  bankers  at  Tanjore^  to 
accommodate  him  with  a  loan  of  money :  that 
man  shewed  him  an  account  between  him  and  the 
rajah,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  charged 
48  per  cent,  besides  compound  interest. — Being 
asked,  Whether  the  sums  due  were  large  ?  he  said. 
Yes,  they  were  considerable ;  though  he  does  not 
recollect  the  amount. —^Being  asked,  Whether  the 
banker  lent  the  money  ?  he  said,  He  would  not, 
unless  the  witness  could  procure  him  payment  of 
his  old  arrears. 

Being  asked,  What  notice  did  the  government 
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of  Madras  take  of  the  King  of  Tanj ore's  represen- 
tations of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  inability 
to  pay  ?  he  said.  He  does  not  recollect  that,  in 
their  correspondence  with  him,  there  was  any  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject ;  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  SirThomiis  Rumbold,  upon  the  amount 
of  the  jaghire,  he  seemed  very  desirous  of  adapting 
the  demand  of  government  to  the  rajah's  circum- 
stances ;  but,  whilst  he  staid  at  Tanjore,  the  ra- 
jah was  not  exonerated  from  any  part  of  his  bur- 
thens.— Being  asked,  whether  they  ever  desired 
the  rajah  to  make  up  a  statement  of  his  accounts, 
disbursements,  debts,  and  payments  to  the  com- 
pany, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  country 
was  able  to  pay  the  encreasing  demands  upon  it  I 
he  said.  Through  him  he  is  certain   they  never 
did. — Being  then  asked.  If  he  ever  heard  whether 
they  did  through  anyone  else  ?  he  said.  He  never  did. 
Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  is  not  bound 
to  furnish  the  cultivators  of  land  with  seed  for 
their  crops,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try ?  he  said.  The  King  of  Tanjore,  as  proprietor 
of  the  land,  always  makes  advances  of  money  for 
seed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. — Being  then 
asked.  If  money  beyond  his  power  of  furnishing 
should  be  extorted  from  him,  might  it  not  prevent, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
country  ?  he  said.  It  certainly  does,  he  knows  it 
for  a  fact ;  and  he  knows  that  when  he  left  the 
country  there  were  several  districts  which  were 
uncultivated  from    that    cause. — Being   asked, 
Whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  at  a  considerable 
expence  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mounds  and  wa- 
ter-courses ?  he  said,  A  very  considerable  one  an- 
nually.— Being  asked,  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  money  should  fail  for  that  ?  he  said.  In 
the  first  instance  the  country  would  be  partially 
supplied  with  water,  some  districts  would  be  over- 
flowed, and  others  would  be  parched. — Being 
asked.  Whether  there  is  not  a  considerable  dam 
called  the  Anient,  on  the  keeping  up  of  which  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  country  greatly  depends,  and 
which  requires  a  great  expence  ?    he  said.  Yea, 
there  is  ;  the  whole  of  the  Tanjore  country  is  ad- 
mirably well  supplied  with  water,  nor  can  he  con- 
ceive any  method  could  be  fallen  upon  more  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  but,  as  the  Anient  is  the  source  of 
that  prosperity,  any  injury  done  to  that  must  es- 
sentially affect  all  the  other  works  in  the  country ; 
it  is  a  most  stupendous  piece  of  masonry ;  but 
from  the  very  great  floods  frequently  requiring  re- 
pairs, which  if  neglected  not  only  the  expence  of 
repairing  must  be  greatly  encrcased,  but  a  general 
injury  done  to  the  whole  country. — Being  asked, 
Whether  that  dam  has  been  kept  in  as  good  pre- 
servation since  the  prevalence  of  the  English  go- 
vernment as  before  ?  he  said.  From  his  own  know- 
ledge he  cannot  tell,  but  from  every  thing  he  has 
read  or  heard  of  the  former  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence of  the  kings  of  Tanjore,  he  should  suppose 
not. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  does  not  know  of 
several  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent 
the  repair,  and  even  to  damage  tlie  work  ?     He 
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•aid,  The  rajah  himself  frequently  complained  of 
that  to  him,  and  he  has  likewise  heard  it  from 
others  at  Tanjore. — Being  asked.  Who  it  was  that 
attempted  those  acts  of  violence  ?  he  said,  He  was 
told  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  the  nabob^s  country 
adjoining  to  the  Anient. — Being  asked.  Whether 
they  were  not  set  on  or  instigated  by  the  nabob  ? 
he  answered,  The  rajah  said  so. — And  being 
asked,  What  steps  the  president  and  council  took 
to  punish  the  autnors,  and  prevent  those  violences? 
he  said,  To  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the  gover- 
nour  told  him  he  would  make  enquiries  into  it,  but 
he  does  not  know  that  any  enquiries  were  made : 
that  Sir  Thomas  Rumboid,  die  govemour,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  laid  his  representations 
with  respect  to  the  Anient  before  the  nabob,  who 
denied  tnat  his  people  had  given  any  interruption 
to  the  repairs  of  that  work. 

10th  May. 

Being  asked.  What  he  thinks  the  real,  clear  re- 
ceipt of  the  revenues  of  Tanjore  were  worth  when 
he  left  it?  he  said.  He  cannot  say  what  was  the  net 
amount,  as  he  does  not  know  the  expence  of  the 
rajah's  collection,  but  while  he  was  at  Tanjore  he 
understood  from  the  rajah  himself,  and  from  his 
ministers,  that  the  gross  collection  did  not  exceed 
nine  lacks  of  pagodas,  (360,000/.)— Being  asked. 
Whether  he  thinks  the  country  could  pay  the 
eight  lacks  of  pagodas  which  haa  been  demanded 
to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  one  year  ?  he  said. 
Clearly  not. — Being  asked.  Whether  there  was 
not  an  attempt  made  to  remove  the  rajah's  minis- 
ter, upon  some  delay  in  payment  of  the  deposit  ? 
he  said.  The  govemour  of  Madras  wrote  to  that 
effect,  which  he  represented  to  the  rajah. — Being 
asked.  Who  was  mentioned  to  succeed  to  the  mi- 
nister that  then  was,  in  case  he  should  be  removed  ? 
he  said.  When  Sir  Hector  Munro  came  afterwards 
to  Tanjore,  the  old  daubiere  was  mentioned,  and 
recommended  to  the  rajah  as  successor  to  his  then 
dewan. — Being  asked.  Of  what  age  was  the  dau- 
biere at  that  time  ?  he  said.  Of  a  very  great  age, 
upwards  of  fourscore.— Being  asked.  Whether  a 
person  called  Kanonga  Saba  Pilla  was  not  likewise 
named  ?  he  said.  Yes,  he  was,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Thomas  Rumboid;  and  one  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  went 
through  me. — Being  asked,  What  was  the  reason 
of  his  being  recommended  ?  he  said.  He  under- 
took to  pay  off  the  rajah's  debts,  and  to  give  se- 
curity for  the  regular  payment  of  the  rajah's  in- 
stalments to  the  company. — Being  asked.  Whether 
he  offered  to  give  any  security  for  preserving  the 
country  from  oppression,  and  for  supporting  the 
dignity  of  the  rajah  and  his  people  ?  tie  said.  He 
does  not  know  Uiat  he  did,  or  tnat  it  was  asked 
of  him. — Being  asked,  Whether  he  was  a  person 
agreeable  to  the  raiah  ?  he  said.  He  was  not. — 
Being  asked,  Whether  he  was  not  a  person  who 
had  fled  out  of  the  country  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  the  rajah  ?  he  said.  He  was. Being 

asked.  Whether  he  was  not  charged  by  the  rajah 
with  mal-practicei,  and  breach  of  trust  relative  to 


his  effects  ?  he  said.  He  was ;  but  he  told  the  go- 
vemour that  he  would  account  for  hb  conduct, 
and  explain  every  thing  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
rajah. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  raiah  did  not 
consider  this  man  as  in  the  interest  of  bis  enemies, 
and  particularly  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  Mr. 
Benfield  ?  he  said.  He  does  not  recollect  that  he  did 
mention  that  to  him ;  he  remembers  to  have  heard 
him  complain  of  a  transaction  between  Kenonea 
Saba  Pilla  and  Mr.  Ben6eld ;  but  he  told  him  be 
had  been  guilty  of  a  variety  of  mal-practices  in  hit 
administration,  that  he  had  oppressed  the  people, 
and  defrauded  him. — Being  asked.  In  what  orancfa 
of  business  the  rajah  had  formerly  employed  hin  ? 
he  said.  He  was  at  one  time,  he  believes,  renter  of 
the  whole  country,  was  supposed  to  have  great  m- 
fluence  with  the  rajah,  ana  was  in  fact  dewan  some 
time. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  nomination  of 
that  man  was  not  particularly  odious  to  the  lajak? 
he  said.  He  found  the  rajah's  mind  so  exceedingly 
averse  to  that  man,  that  he  believes  he  woold  al- 
most as  soon  have  submitted  to  his  beii^  deposed, 
as  to  submit  to  the  nomination  of  that  man  to  be 
his  prime  minister. 

13th  May. 

Mr.  Petrie  being  asked,  Whether  he  was  m- 
formed  by  the  rajah,  or  by  others,  at  Tanjore  or 
Madras,  that  Mr.  Benfield,  whilst  he  managed  the 
revenues  at  Tanjore,  during  the  usurpation  of  the 
nabob,  did  not  treat  the  inhabitants  with  great 
rigour  ?  he  said.  He  did  hear  from  the  rajah  that 
Mr.  Benfield  did  treat  the  inhabitants  with  rigour 
during  the  time  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  Tanjore. — Being 
asked.  If  he  recollects  in  what  particulars  ?  he  said. 
The  rajah  particularly  complained,  that  graio 
had  been  delivered  out  to  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  at  a  higher  price  dian  the 
market  price  of  grain  in  the  country  ;  he  cannot 
say  the  actual  difference  of  price,  out  it  struck 
him  at  the  time  as  something  very  considerable. 
— Being  asked.  Whether  that  money  was  all  re- 
covered fit>m  the  inhabitants  ?  he  said.  The  rajak 
of  Tanjore  told  him,  that  the  money  was  all 
recovered  from  the  inhabitants. — Being  asked, 
V^liether  he  did  not  hear  that  the  nabob  exacted 
from  the  country  of  Tanjore,  whilst  he  was  ia 
possession  of  it  ?  he  said.  From  the  accounts  which 
he  received  at  Tanjore,  of  the  revenues  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  it  appeared,  that  the  nabob 
collected  from  the  country,  while  he  was  in  pos- 
session, rather  more  than  16  lacks  of  pagodas  an- 
nually ;  whereas  when  he  was  at  Tanjore,  it  did 
not  yield  more  than  9  lacks. — ^Being  asked.  From 
whence  that  difference  arose  ?  he  said,  When  Tan- 
jore was  conquered  for  the  nabob,  he  has  been 
told  that  many  thousand  of  the  native  inhabitanti 
fled  from  the  country,  some  into  the  country  of 
Mysore,  and  others  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Marattas ;  he  understood  from  the  same  authoritj, 
that  while  the  nabob  was  in  possession  of  the  coon- 
try,  many  inhabitants  from  the  Camatick,  aUured 
by  the  superiour  fertility  and  opulence  of  Tanjoie, 
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md  encouraged  by  the  nabob,  took  up  their  re- 
udence  there,  which  enabled  tiie  nabob  to  culti- 
vate the  whole  country  ;  and,  upon  the  restoration 
)f  the  rajah,  he  has  heard  that  the  Camatick  in- 
labitants  were  carried  back  to  their  own  country, 
¥hich  left  a  considerable  blank  in  the  population, 
vhich  was  not  replaced  while  he  was  there,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
hrough  the  country,  that  the  rajah's  government 
Tas  not  to  be  permanent,  but  tnat  another  revo- 
ution  was  fast  approaching.  During  the  nabob's 
government,  the  price  of  grain  was  considerably 
ligher  (owing  to  a  very  unusual  scarcity  in  the 
Camatick)  than  when  he  was  in  Tanjore. — Being 
Lsked,  Whether  he  was  ever  in  the  Marawar 
lountry  ?  he  said.  Yes ;  he  was  commissary  to  the 
irmy  in  that  expedition. — Being  asked.  Whether 
hat  country  was  much  wasted  by  the  war  ?  he 
aid.  Plunder  was  not  permitted  to  the  army,  nor 
lid  the  country  suffer  from  its  operations,  except 
D  causing  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
rho  had  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  to  leave  it.— Being  asked,  Whether  he 
:nows  what  is  done  with  the  palace  and  inhabi- 
ants  of  Ramnaut?  he  said.  The  town  was  taken 
>y  storm,  but  not  plundered  by  the  troops  ;  it  was 
mmediately  delivered  up  to  the  nabob's  eldest 
on. — Being  asked.  Whether  great  riches  were  not 
upposed  to  be  in  that  palace  and  temple  ?  he 
aid,  It  was  universally  believed  so.— Being  asked, 
i¥bat  account  was  given  of  them  ?  he  said.  He 
lannot  tell ;  every  thing  remained  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  nabob.— Being  asked.  What  became  of 
he  children  and  women  of  the  family  of  the  prince 
if  that  country  ?  he  said.  The  rajah  was  a  minor; 
be  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ranny, 
lis  mother;  from  general  report  he  has  heard 
hey  were  carried  to  Trichinopoly,  and  placed  in 
onfinement  there.— Being  asked,  Whether  he 
icrceived  any  difference  in  the  face  of  the  Cama- 
ick  when  he  first  knew  it,  and  when  he  last  knew 
t?  he  said.  He  thinks  he  did,  particularly  in  its 
K>pulation.— Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  better 
T  worse  ?  he  said,  It  was  not  so  populous. — Being 
sked.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  nabob's  eldest 
on  ?  he  said,  He  was  in  the  Black  Town  of  Ma- 
Iras,  when  he  left  the  country.— Being  asked, 
V^hether  he  was  entertained  there  in  a  manner 
uitable  to  his  birth  and  expectations?  he  said, 
Jo  ;  he  lived  there  without  any  of  those  exteriour 
larks  of  splendour  which  princes  of  his  rank  in 
Bdia  are  particularly  fond  of. — Being  asked, 
niether  he  has  not  heard  that  his  appointments 
ere  poor  and  mean  ?  he  said,  He  has  heard  that 
ley  were  not  equal  to  his  rank  and  expectations. 
'Being  asked.  Whether  he  had  any  share  in  the 
3vemment  ?  he  said.  He  believes  none ;  for  some 
sars  past  the  nabob  has  delegated  most  of  the 
jyren  of  government  to  his  second  son.— Being 
(kedy  Whether  the  rajah  did  not  complain  to 
tm  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Benfield  to  himself 
enonally ;  and  what  were  the  particulars  ?  he 
lid.  He  did  so,  and  related  to  him  the  following 
artlcnlan :  About  fifteen  days  after  Lord  Pigot's 


confinement,  Mr.  Benfield  came  to  Tanjore,  and 
delivered  the  rajah  two  letters  from  the  then  go- 
vemour,  Mr.  Stratton,  one  publick,  and  the  other 
private ;  he  demanded  an  immediate  account  of 
the  presents  which  had  been  made  to  Lord  Pigot, 
payment  of  the  tunkahs,  which  he  (Mr.  Benfield) 
nad  received  from  the  nabob  upon  the  country ; 
and  that  the  rajah  should  only  write  such  letters 
to  the  Madras  government  as  Mr.  Benfield  should 
approve,  and  give  to  him :  the  rajah  answered, 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  any 
demands  made  by  the  nabob  upon  the  country ; 
that  those  tunkahs  related  to  accounts  which  he 
(the  rajah)  had  no  concern  with ;  that  he  never 
had  given  Lord  Pigot  any  presents,  but  Lord  Pigot 
had  given  him  many ;  and  that,  as  to  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Madras  government,  he  would 
not  trouble  Mr.  Benfield,  because  he  would  write 
his  letters  himself. — ^That  the  rajah  told  the  wit- 
ness, that  by  reason  of  this  answer  he  was  much 
threatened,  in  consequence  of  which  he  desired 
Colonel  Harper,  who  then  commanded  at  Tanjore, 
to  be  present  at  his  next  interview  with  Mr.  Ben- 
field ;  when  Mr.  Benfield  denied  many  parts  of 
the  preceding  conversation,  and  threw  the  blame 
upon  his  interpreter  Comroo.  When  Mr.  Ben- 
field found  (as  the  Rajah  informed  him)  that  he 
could  not  carry  these  points,  which  had  brought 
him  to  Tanjore,  he  prepared  to  set  off*  for  Madras; 
that  the  rajah  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had 
drawn  out,  m  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  Benfield 
had  brought  him ;  that  Mr.  Benfield  disapproved 
of  the  answer,  and  returned  it  by  Comroo  to  the 
durbar,  who  did  not  deliver  it  into  the  rajah's 
hands,  but  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  improperly  to  him. 

Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  at  the  King  of 
Tanjore's  desire,  that  such  persons  as  Mr.  Benfield 
and  Comroo  had  been  brought  into  his  presence  ? 
he  said,  The  rajah  told  him,  that  when  Lord 
Pigot  came  to  Tanjore,  to  restore  him  to  his  do- 
minions, Comroo,  without  being  sent  for,  or  desired 
to  come  to  the  palace,  had  found  means  to  get 
access  to  his  person  ;  he  made  an  offer  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Benfield  to  the  rajah,  which  he  de- 
clined.—Being  asked.  Whether  the  military  officer 
commanding  there  protected  the  rajah  from  the 
intrusion  of  such  people  ?  he  said,  The  rajah  did 
not  tell  him  that  he  called  upon  the  military  ofilicer 
to  prevent  these  intrusions ;  but  that  he  desired 
Colonel  Harper  to  be  present  as  a  witness  to  what 
might  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Benfield. — Being 
asked.  If  it  is  usual  for  persons  of  the  conditions 
and  occupations  of  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  presence  of  the  princes 
of  the  country,  and  to  treat  them  with  such  free- 
dom ?  he  said.  Certainly  it  is  not ;  less  there  than 
in  any  other  country. — Being  asked.  Whether  the 
King  of  Tanjore  has  no  ministers  to  whom  appli- 
cation might  be  made  to  transact  such  business  ts 
Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  had  to  do  in  the  coun- 
try ?  he  said,  Undoubtedly;  his  minister  is  the 
person  whose  province  it  is  to  transact  that  busi- 
ness,—Being  asked,  Before  the  invasion  of  the 
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British  troops  into  Tanjore,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  Mr.  Benfield  had  intruded 
himself  into  the  rajah's  presence,  and  behaved  in 
that  manner?  he  said,  He  could  not  say  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence;  but  the  attempt 
would  have  been  madness,  and  could  not  have 
happened. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  had 
not  particular  exceptions  to  Comroo,  and  thought 
he  had  betrayed  him  in  very  essential  points  ? 
he  said.  Yes,  he  had. — Being  asked.  Whether 
the  rajah  has  not  been  apprized  that  the  com- 
pany have  made  stipulations,  that  their  servants 
should  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  his  govern- 
ment ?  he  said,  He  signified  it  to  the  rajah,  that 
it  was  the  company's  positive  orders,  and  that  any 
of  their  servants  so  interfering  would  incur  their 
highest  displeasure. 


No.  VIII. 

Referred  to  from  p.  339,  &c. 

Commissioners*  amended  clauses  for  tlie  Fort  St. 
George  dispatch,  relative  to  the  indeterminate 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

In  our  letter  of  the  28th  January  last,  we  stated 
the  reasonableness  of  our  expectation  that  certain 
contributions  towards  the  expences  of  the  war 
should  be  made  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Since 
writing  that  letter,  we  have  received  one  from  the 
rajah,  of  the  15th  of  October  last,  which  contains 
at  length  his  representations  of  his  inability  to 
make  such  further  payment.  We  think  it  unne- 
cessary here  to  discuss  whether  these  representa- 
tions are  or  are  not  exaggerated,  because,  from  the 
explanations  we  have  given  of  our  wishes  for  a 
new  arrangement  in  future,  both  with  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  direc- 
tions we  have  given  you  to  carry  that  arrange- 
ment into  execution,  we  think  it  impolitick  to 
insist  upon  any  demands  upon  the  rajah  for  the 
expences  of  the  late  war,  beyond  the  sum  of  four 
lacks  of  pagodas  annually ;  such  a  demand  might 
tend  to  intemipt  the  harmony  which  should  pre- 
vail between  the  company  and  the  rajah,  and  im- 
pede the  great  objects  of  the  general  system  we 
have  already  so  fully  explained  to  you. 

But  although  it  is  not  our  opinion  that  any  fur- 
ther claim  should  be  made  on  the  rajah,  for  his 
share  of  tlie  extraordinary  expences  of  the  late 
war,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  in  any  man- 
ner to  affect  the  just  claim  which  the  nabob  has  on 
the  rajah  for  the  arrears  due  to  him  on  account  of 
peshcush,  for  the  regular  payment  of  which  we 
became  guarantee  by  the  treaty  of  1762 ;  but  we 
have  already  expressed  to  you  our  hopes,  that  the 
nabob  may  be  induced  to  allow  these  arrears  and 
the  growing  payments,  when  due,  to  be  received 
by  the  company,  and  carried  in  discharge  of  his 
debt  to  us.     You  are  at  the  same  time  to  use 


every  means  to  convince  him,  that,  when  this  debt 
shall  be  discharged,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we  are 
bound  by  the  above  treaty,  to  exert  ourselves  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  to  insure  the  constant  and 
regular  payment  of  it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  observe,  by  the  plan  sent  to  us  by  our  go- 
vemour  of  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  30th  October, 
1781,  that  an  arrangement  is  there  proposed,  for 
the  receipt  of  those  arrears  from  the  rajah,  la 
three  years. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  how  far  this  proposal 
may  be  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  the 
rajah's  resources ;  but  we  direct  you  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  bring  these  arrears  to  account  as 
soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  due  attention 
to  this  consideration. 

Clauses  H. 

You  will  observe,  that,  by  the  38th  section  of 
the  late  act  of  parliament,  it  is  enacted,  that  for 
settling  upon  a  permanent  foundation  the  present 
indeterminate  rights  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
we  should  take  into  our  immediate  consideratioQ 
the  said  indeterminate  rights  and  pretensk>ns,  and 
take  and  pursue  such  measures  as  in  our  judg- 
ment and  discretion  shall  be  best  calculated  to 
ascertain  and  settle  the  same  according  to  the 
principles,  and  the  terms  and  stipulations  contain- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  1762,  between  the  said  nabob 
and  the  said  rajah. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  proceeding^  transmitted 
to  us  from  your  presidency,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disputes  which  have  heretofore  arisen  between  the 
nabob  and  the  rajah,  we  find  the  following 
points  remain  unadjusted,  viz. 

1st.  Whether  the  jaghire  of  Amee  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  the  nabob,  or  delivered  up  either  to  the 
rajah,  or  the  descendants  of  Tremaul  Row,  the 
late  jaghiredar. 

2d.  Whether  the  fort  and  district  of  Hanaman- 
tagoody,  which  is  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be 
within  the  Marawar,  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the 
nabob,  or  to  be  delivered  up  by  him  to  the  rajah. 

3d.  To  whom  the  government  share  of  the  crop 
of  the  Tanjore  country,  of  the  year  1775-6,  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Lastly,  Whether  the  rajah  has  a  right,  by  us»^ 
and  custom,  or  ought,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  be  permitted  to  repair  such  part  of  the 
Anient,  or  dam  and  banks  of  the  Cavery,  as  lie 
within  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  and  to  take 
earth  and  sand  in  the  Trichinopoly  teiritory,  for 
the  repairs  of  the  dam  and  banks  within  either  or 
both  of  those  districts. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  the  several 
points  in  dispute,  and  how  far  they  are  connected 
with  the  treaty  of  1762,  we  have  with  great  cir- 
cumspection examined  into  all  the  materiab  be- 
fore us  on  these  subjects,  and  will  proceed  to  state 
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to  you  the  result  of  our  enquiries  and  delibera- 
tions. 

The  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1762  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  the  arrears  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to 
the  nabob  for  his  past  claims,  and  to  the  quantum 
of  the  rajah's  future  tribute  or  peshcush ;  the  can- 
celling of  a  certain  bond  given  by  the  rajah's  fa- 
ther to  the  father  of  the  nabob ;  the  confirmation 
to  the  rajah  of  the  districts  of  Coveladdy  and 
Elangaud,  and  the  restoration  of  Tremaul  Row 
to  bis  jaghire  of  Amee,  in  condescension  to  the 
rajah's  request,  upon  certain  stipulations,  viz. 
That  the  fort  of  Amee  and  Doby  Gudy  should  be 
retained  by  the  nabob ;  that  Tremaul  Row  should 
not  erect  any  fortress,  walled  pagoda,  or  other 
strong  hold,  nor  any  wall  round  his  dwelling- 
house,  exceeding  eight  feet  high,  or  two  feet  thick ; 
and  should  in  all  thing^s  behave  himself  with  due 
obedience  to  the  government ;  and  that  he  should 
pay  yearly,  in  the  month  of  July,  unto  the  nabob 
or  his  successors,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  rupees, 
the  rajah  thereby  becoming  the  security  for  Tre- 
maul Row,  that  he  should  in  all  things  demean 
and  behave  himself  accordingly,  and  pay  yearly 
the  stipulated  sum. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  treaty,  the  only  point 
now  in  dispute,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  strict  line  of  our  duty  to  ascertain  and  settle, 
according  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  is  that  respecting  Amee.  For  although  the 
other  points  enumerated  may  in  some  respects 
have  a  relation  to  that  treaty,  yet  as  they  are 
foreign  to  the  purposes  expressed  in  it,  and  could 
not  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting 
parties  at  tlie  time  of  making  it,  those  disputes 
cannot  in  our  comprehension  fall  within  the  line 
of  description  of  rights  and  pretensions  to  be  now 
ascertained  and  settled  by  us,  according  to  any 
of  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  it. 

In  respect  to  the  jaghire  of  Amee,  we  do  not 
find  that  our  records  afford  us  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation by  what  title  the  rajah  claims  it,  or  what 
degree  of  relationshrp  or  connexion  has  subsisted 
between  the  rajah  and  the  killidar  of  Arnee,  save 
only  that  by  the  treaty  of  1762  the  former  be- 
came the  surety  for  Tremaul  Row's  performance 
of  his  engagements  specified  therein,  as  the  con- 
ditions for  his  restoring  to  that  jaghire;  on  the 
death  of  Tremaul  Row  we  perceive  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  widow,  and  after  her  death,  by 
his  grandson  Seneewasarow,  both  of  whom  were 
admitted  to  the  jaghire  by  the  nabob. 

From  your  minutes  of  consultation  of  the  31  st 
October,  1770,  and  the  nabob's  letter  to  the  pre- 
sident, of  the  2l8t  March,  1771,  and  the  two  let* 
ters  from  Rajah  Beerbur,  Atchenur  Punt  (who,  we 
presume,  was  then  the  nabob's  manager  at  Arcot) 
of  the  16th  and  18th  March,  referred  to  in  the 
nabob's  letter,  and  transmitted  therewith  to  the 
president,  we  observe  that,  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
1762,  Mr.  Pigot  concurred  in  the  expediency  of 
the  nabob's  taking  possession  of  this  jaghire,  on 
account  of  the  troublesome  and  refractory  be- 


haviour of  the  Amee  braminees,  by  their  affording 
protection  to  all  disturbers ;  who,  by  reason  of  the 
little  distance  between  Arnee  and  Arcot,  fled  to 
the  former,  and  were  there  protected,  and  not 
given  up,  though  demanded. 

That  though  the  jaghire  was  restored  in  1762, 
it  was  done  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  were  thought  best  calculated  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  place,  and  due  obe- 
dience to  govemment. 

That  nevertheless  the  braminees  (quarrelling 
among  themselves)  did  afterwards,  in  express  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  enlist  and  assemble  many 
thousand  sepoys,  and  other  troops ;  that  they 
erected  gaddies,  and  other  small  forts,  provided 
themselves  with  wall  pieces,  small  guns,  and  other 
warlike  stores,  and  raised  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Arcot, 
and  the  forts  of  Amee,  and  Shaw  Gaddy ;  and  that 
finally  they  imprisoned  the  hicarrahs  of  the  nabob, 
sent  with  his  letters  and  instructions,  in  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  your  board,  to  require  certain  of 
the  braminees  to  repair  to  the  nabob  at  Chepauk, 
and,  though  peremptorily  required  to  repair  thither, 
paid  no  regard  to  those,  or  to  any  other  orders 
from  the  circar. 

By  the  13th  article  contained  in  the  instructions 
given  by  the  nabob  to  Mr.  Dupre,  as  the  basis  for 
negociating  the  treaty  made  with  the  rajah  in 
1771,  the  nabob  required  that  the  Amee  district 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  circar,  because  the 
braminees  had  broken  the  conditions  which  they 
were  to  have  observed.  In  the  answers  given  by 
the  rajah  to  these  propositions,  he  says,  **  I  am  to 
'*  give  up  to  the  circar  the  jaghire  district  of  Ar- 
**  nee;"  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1771,  the 
rajah,  by  letter  to  Seneewasarow,  who  appears  by 
your  consultations  and  country  correspondence  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Tremaul  Row,  and  to 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  jaghire  at  your 
recommendation,  (on  the  death  of  his  grandmo- 
ther,) writes,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  given 
the  Arnee  couritry  then  in  his  (Seneewasarow's) 
possession,  to  the  nabob,  to  whose  aumildars  Se- 
neewasarow was  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  the 
country.  And  in  your  letter  to  us  of  the  28th 
Febmary,  1772,  you  certified  the  district  of  Arnee 
to  be  one  of  the  countries  acquired  by  this  treaty, 
and  to  be  of  the  estimated  value  of  two  lacks  of 
rupees  per  annum. 

In  our  orders,  dated  the  12th  April,  1775,  we 
declared  our  determination  to  replace  the  rajah 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions,  to  be  s^eed  upon  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  himself  and  the  company,  with- 
out infringing  the  rights  of  the  nabob.  We  de- 
clared, that  our  faith  stood  pledged  by  the  treaty 
of  1762,  to  obtain  payment  of  the  rajah's  tribute 
to  the  nabob ;  and  that  for  the  ensuring  such  pay- 
ment the  fort  of  Tanjore  should  be  garrisoned  by 
our  troops.  We  directed  that  you  should  pay  no 
regard  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1771,  which 
respected  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  rajah's  do- 
minions; and  we  declared,  that  if  the  nabob  had 
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not  a  just  title  to  those  territories  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  we  denied  that  he  obtained 
any  right  thereby,  except  such  temporary  sove- 
reignty, for  securing  the  payment  of  his  expences, 
as  is  therein  mentioned. 

These  instructions  appear  to  have  been  executed 
in  the  month  of  April,  1776 ;  and  by  your  letter 
of  the  14th  May  following,  you  certified  to  us,  that 
the  rajah  had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  the 
whole  country  his  father  held  in  1762,  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  by  the  nabob ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  you  came  to  any  resolution  either 
antecedent  or  subsequent  to  this  advice,  either  for 
questioning  or  impeaching  the  right  of  the  nabob 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Amee,  or  expressive  of  any 
doubt  of  his  title  to  it.  Nevertheless  we  find,  that, 
although  the  board  passed  no  such  resolution,  yet 
your  president,  in  his  letter  to  the  nabob,  of  the 
dOth  July,  and  24th  August,  called  upon  his  high- 
ness to  give  up  the  possession  of  Amee  to  the 
rajah ;  and  the  rajah  himself,  in  several  letters  to 
us,  particularly  in  those  of  the  21st  October,  1776, 
and  the  7th  of  June,  1777,  expressed  his  expecta- 
tion of  our  orders  for  delivering  up  that  fort  and 
district  to  him ;  and  so  recently  as  the  15th  of 
October,  1783,  he  reminds  us  of  his  former  appli- 
cation, and  states,  that  the  country  of  Amee  being 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  company,  it  of  course 
is  his  right ;  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  up  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreats  our  orders 
for  putting  him  into  the  possession  of  it.  We 
also  observe  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October, 
1779,  that  the  rajah  had  not  then  accounted  for 
the  nabob's  peshcush  since  his  restoration,  but  had 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  withdrawing  it,  that 
the  nabob  had  retained  from  him  the  district  of 
Amee,  with  a  certain  other  district  (Hanaraanta- 
goody)  which  is  made  the  subject  of  another  part 
of  our  present  dispatches. 

We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  result  of  our 
enquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  relative  to 
Arnee ;  and  as  the  research  has  ofiered  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  rajah's  elaim,  nor  even 
any  lights  whereby  we  can  discover  in  what  de- 
gree of  relationship,  by  consanguinity,  caste,  or 
other  circumstances,  the  rajah  now  stands,  or  for- 
merly stood,  with  the  killidar  of  Amee,  or  the 
nature  of  his  connexion  with,  or  command  over, 
that  district,  or  the  authority  he  exercised  or  as- 
sumed previous  to  the  treaty  of  1771,  we  should 
think  ourselves  highly  reprehensible  in  complying 
with  the  rajah's  request ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is 
expressly  stated,  in  the  treaty  of  1762,  that  this 
fort  and  district  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
nabob,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  jaghiredar,  on 
account  of  his  disobedience,  and  were  restored  him 
by  the  nabob,  in  condescension  to  the  rajah's  re- 
quest, upon  such  terms  and  stipulations  as  could 
not,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  imposed  by  the 
one,  or  submitted  to  by  the  other,  if  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  one,  or  tlie  dependency  of  the  other, 
had  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Although  these  materials  have  not  fumislied  us 
with  evidence  in  support  of  the  rajah's  claim,  they 


are  hi  fit>m  satisfactory,  to  evince  the  justice  of, 
or  the  political  necessity  for,  the  nabob's  continu- 
ing to  withhold  the  jaghire  from  the  descendants 
of  Tremaul  Row;  his  hereditary  right  to  that 
jaghire  seems  to  us  to  have  been  fully  recognised 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  and  so 
little  doubted,  that  on  his  death,  his  widow  was 
admitted  by  the  nabob  to  hold  it,  on  account,  as 
may  be  presumed,  of  the  nonage  of  his  g^randson 
and  heir,  Seneewasarow,  who  appears  to  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  jaghire,  on  her  death,  by 
the  nabob,  as  the  lineal  heir  and  successor  to  m 
grandfather. 

With  respect  to  Seneewasarow,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, by  any  of  the  proceedings  in  our  possessioD, 
that  he  was  concemed  in  the  misconduct  of  the 
braminees,  complained  of  by  the  nabob  in  the 
year  1770,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  his 
highness  to  take  the  jaghire  into  his  own  hands,  or 
that  he  was  privy  to,  or  could  have  prevented, 
those  disturbances. 

We  therefore  direct,  that  if  the  heir  of  Tre- 
maul Row  is  not  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
jaghire,  and  has  not,  by  any  violation  of  the 
treaty,  or  act  of  disobedience,  incurred  a  forfeit- 
ure thereof,  he  be  forthwith  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1762.  But  if  any  powerful 
motive  of  regard  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Camatick  shall  in  your  judgment  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  suspend  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
m  that  case  you  are  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
transmit  to  us  your  proceedings  thereupon,  with 
the  full  state  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  your  conduct. 

We  have  before  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1762  do  not  apply  to 
the  points  remaining  to  be  decided.  But  the  late 
act  of  parliament  having,  from  the  nature  of  our 
connexion  with  the  two  powei^  of  the  Camatick, 
pointed  out  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity, 
of  settling  the  several  matters  in  dispute  between 
them,  by  a  speedy  and  permanent  arrangement, 
we  now  proc^d  to  give  you  our  instructions  upon 
the  several  other  heads  of  disputes  before  enume- 
rated. 

With  respect  to  the  fort  and  district  of  Hana- 
mantagoody,  we  observe  that  on  the  restoration 
of  the  rajah  in  1776,  you  informed  us  in  your 
letter  of  the  14th  of  May—*'  That  the  rajah  had 
**  been  put  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
''  country  his  father  held  in  1762  when  the  treaty 
"  was  concluded  with  the  nabob;"  and  on  the 
25th  of  June  you  came  to  the  resolution  of  putting 
the  rajah  into  possession  of  Hanamantagoody,  on 
the  ground  of  its  appearing  on  reference  to  the 
nabob's  instmctions  to  Mr.  Dupre  in  June,  1762, 
to  his  reply,  and  to  the  rajah's  representations  of 
25th  March,  1771 ;  that  Hanamantagoody  was 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  late  rajah  at  the  time 
of  making  the  treaty  of  1762.  We  have  referred 
as  well  to  those  papers  as  to  all  the  other  proceed- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  must  confess  they  fall 
very  short  of  demonstrating  to  us  the  truth  of  that 
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fiict.  And  we  find,  by  the  secret  consultations  of 
Fort  William,  of  the  7th  of  August,  1776,  that 
the  same  doubt  was  entertained  by  our  govemour 
general  and  council. 

But  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  late  rajah  was 
or  was  not  in  possession  of  Hanamantagoody,  in 
1762,  it  is  notorious  that  the  nabob  had  always 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  countries  of  which 
this  fort  and  district  are  a  part. 

We  observe,  that  the  nabob  is  now  in  the  actual 
possession  of  this  fort  and  district ;  and  we  are  not 
warranted,  by  any  document  we  have  seen,  to 
concur  with  the  wishes  of  the  rajah  to  dispossess 
him. 

With  regard  to  the  government  share  of  the 
crop  of  1775-6,  we  observe  by  the  debeer's  me- 
morandum, recited  in  your  consultations  of  the 
Idth  of  May,  1776,  that  it  was  the  established 
custom  of  the  Tanjore  country  to  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  complete  the  collections,  within  the 
month  of  March ;  hut  that,  for  the  causes  therein 
particularly  stated,  the  harvest  (and  of  course  the 
collection  of  the  government  share  of  the  crop) 
was  delayed  till  the  month  of  March  was  over. 
We  also  observe,  that  the  rajah  was  not  restored 
to  his  kingdom  until  the  11th  of  April,  1776; 
and  from  hence  we  infer,  that  if  the  harvest  and 
collection  had  been  finished  at  the  usual  time,  the 
nabob  (being  then  sovereign  of  the  country)  would 
have  received  the  full  benefit  of  that  year's  crop. 

Although  the  harvest  and  collection  were  ae- 
Jayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  yet  we  find  by  the 
proceedings  of  your  government,  and  particularly 
by  Mr.  Mackay's  minute  of  tlie  29tn  of  May, 
1776,  and  also  by  the  debeer's  account,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  grain  was  cut  down  whilst 
the  nabob  remained  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  contradictory  allegations 
on  the  subject,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise 
amount  of  the  collections  made  after  the  nabob 
ceased  to  have  the  possession  of  the  country.  But 
whatever  it  was,  it  appears  from  General  Stuart's 
letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  1777,  that  it  had  been 
asserted  with  good  authority,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  government  share  of  tlie  crop  was  plun- 
dered by  individuals,  and  never  came  to  account 
hi  the  rajah's  treasury. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  we  must 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  government  share  of  the 
crop  of  1776  belonged  to  the  nabob,  as  the  then 
reigning  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  he 
being,  de  fcuito^  in  the  full  and  absolute  possession 
of  the  government  thereof,  and  consequently  that 
the  assignments  made  by  him  of  the  government 
share  of  the  crop  were  valid. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood by  this  opink)n  to  suggest,  that  any  further 
demands  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  rajah,  in 
respect  of  such  parts  of  the  government  share  of 
the  crop  as  were  collected  by  his  people. 

For,  on  the  contrary,  after  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  hath  elapsed,  we  should  think  it  highly  un- 
just that  the  rajah  should  be  now  compelled,  either 


to  pay  the  supposed  balances,  whatever  they  may 
be,  or  be  called  upon  to  render  a  specifick  account 
of  the  collection  made  by  his  people. 

The  rajah  has  already,  in  his  letter  to  Govemour 
Stratton  of  the  21st  of  April,  1777,  given  his 
assurance,  that  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year, 
accounted  for  to  him,  was  little  more  tlian  one 
lack  of  pagodas ;  and  as  you  have  acquainted  us, 
by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that 
the  rajah  has  actually  paid  into  our  treasury  one 
lack  of  pagodas,  by  way  of  deposit,  on  account 
of  the  nabob's  claims  to  the  crop,  till  our  senti- 
ments should  be  known,  we  direct  you  to  surcease 
any  fiirther  demands  from  the  rajah  on  that 
account. 

We  learn  by  the  proceedings,  and  particularly 
by  the  nabob's  letter  to  Lord  Pigot,  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1776,  that  the  nabob,  previous  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rajah,  actually  made  assignments,  or 
gpranted  tuncaws,  of  the  whole  of  his  share  of  the 
crop  to  his  creditors  and  troops ;  and  that  your 
government  (entertaining  the  same  opinion  as 
we  do  upon  the  question  of  right  to  that  share) 
by  letter  to  the  raiah  of  the  20th  of  August,  1776, 
recommended  to  nim  *'  to  restore  to  Mr.  Benfield 
"  (one  of  the  principal  assignees  or  tuncaw-hold- 
''  ers  of  the  nabob)  the  grain  of  the  last  year, 
"  which  was  in  possession  of  his  people,  and  said 
''  to  be  forcibly  taken  from  them  ;  and  further,  to 
"  give  Mr.  Benfield  all  reasonable  assistance  in 
"  recovering  such  debts  as  should  appear  to  have 
"  been  justly  due  to  him  from  the  mhabitants ; 
''  and  acquainted  the  rajah,  that  it  had  been  judged 
"  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  that  it  was  the 
''  company's  intention  to  let  the  nabob  have  the 
"  produce  of  the  crop  of  1776,  but  that  you  had 
''  no  intention  that  the  rajah  should  be  account- 
''  able  for  more  than  the  government  share,  what- 
''  ever  that  might  be  ;  and  that  you  did  not  mean 
"  to  do  more  than  recommend  to  him  to  see  jus-* 
"  tice  done,  leaving  the  manner  and  time  to  him- 
''  self."  Subsequent  representations  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  the  rajah  by  your  government 
on  the  same  subject,  in  favour  of  the  nabob's 
mortgages. 

In  answer  to  these  applications,  the  rajah,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton,  of  the  12th  January, 
1777,  acquainted  you, ''  that  he  had  given  orders 
*'  respecting  the  grain  which  Mr.  Benfield  had 
''  heaped  up  in  his  country  ;  and  with  regard  to 
"  the  money  due  to  him  by  the  farmers,  that  he 
"  had  desired  Mr.  Benfield  to  bring  accounts  of 
''  it,  that  he  might  limit  a  time  for  the  payment 
''  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  ability,  and  that  the 
''  necessary  orders  for  stopping  this  money  out  of 
"  the  inhabitants'  share  of  the  crop  had  been  sent 
''  to  the  ryots  and  aumildars ;  that  Mr.  Benfield 's 
''  gomastah  was  then  present  there,  and  OTcrsaw 
''  his  affairs ;  and  that  in  every  thing  that  was 
"  just  he  (the  rajah)  willingly  obeyed  our  govern- 
"  our  and  council." 

Our  opinion  being,  that  the  rajah  ought  to  be 
answerable  for  no  more  than  the  amount  of  what 
he  admits  was  collected  by  his  people  for  the  go- 
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vernment  share  of  the  crop :  and  the  proceedings 
before  us  not  sufficiently  explaining  whether,  in 
the  sum  wliich  the  rajah,  by  his  before-mentioned 
letter  of  the  2 1st  April,  1777,  admits  to  have  col- 
lected, are  included  those  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment share  of  the  crop  which  were  taken  by  his 
people  from  Mr.  Ben  field,  or  from  any  other  of 
the  assignees,  or  tuncaw-holders ;  and  uninformed 
as  we  also  are,  what  compensation  the  rajah  has  or 
has  not  made  to  Mr.  Benfield,  or  any  other  of  the 
parties  from  whom  the  grain  was  taken  by  the  ra- 
jah's people;  or  whether,  by  means  of  the  rajah's 
refusal  so  to  do,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 
any  of  the  persons  dispossessed  of  their  grain,  may 
have  had  recourse  to  the  nabob  for  satisfaction  ; 
we  are,  for  these  reasons,  incompetent  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  what  disposition  ought  in  justice 
to  be  made  of  the  one  lack  of  pagodas  deposited 
by  the  rajah.  But  as  our  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions are  so  fully  expressed  upon  the  whole  subject, 
we  presume  you,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  can  have 
no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  making  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  deposit  as  will  be  consistent  with  those 
principles  of  justice  whereon  our  sentiments  are 
founded.  But  should  any  such  difficulty  suggest 
itself,  you  will  suspend  any  application  of  the  de- 
posit, until  you  have  fully  explained  the  same  to 
us,  and  have  received  our  further  orders. 

With  respect  to  the  repairs  of  the  Anicut  and 
banks  of  the  Cavery,  we  nave  upon  various  occa- 
sions fully  expressed  to  you  our  sentiments,  and 
in  particular,  in  our  general  letter  qf  the  4th  July, 
1777,  we  referred  you  to  the  investigation  and 
correspondence  on  that  subject  of  the  year  1764, 
and  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  James  Bourchier, 
on  his  personal  survey  of  the  waters,  and  to  seve- 
ral letters  of  the  year  1765  and  1767  ;  he  also,  by 
our  said  general  letter,  acquainted  you,  that  it 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  rajah 
i^hould  be  permitted  to  repair  those  banks,  and  the 
Anicut,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  practised 
in  times  past;  and  we  directed  you  to  establish 
such  regulations,  by  reference  to  former  usage,  for 
keeping  the  said  banks  in  repair,  as  would  be 
effectual,  and  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  in 
ftiture. 

Notwithstanding  such  our  instructions,  the 
rajah,  in  his  letter  to  us  of  the  15th  October,  1783, 
complains  of  the  destruction  of  the  Anicut ;  and 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  country  appears, 
by  all  the  surveys  and  reports  of  our  engineers  em- 
ployed on  that  service,  to  depend  altogether  on  a 
supply  of  water  by  the  Cavery,  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  keeping  the  Anicut  and  banks  in  re- 
pair, we  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  to  you  our 
orders  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  on  the  subject  of 
those  repairs. 

And  further,  as  it  appears,  by  the  survey  and 
report  of  Mr.  Pringle,  that  these  repairs  are  attend- 
ed with  a  much  heavier  expence  when  done  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Tanjore  district,  than 
with  those  of  Trichinopoly,  and  that  the  last-men- 
tioned materials  are  far  preferable  to  the  other,  it 
is  our  order,  that  if  any  occurrence  should  make 


it  necessary  or  expedient,  you  apply  to  the  nabob, 
in  our  name,  to  desire  that  his  highness  will  permit 
proper  spots  of  ground  to  be  set  out,  and  hounded 
by  proper  marks  on  the  Trichinopoly  side,  where 
the  rajah  and  his  people  may  at  all  times  take  sand 
and  earth  sufficient  for  these  repairs  ;  and  that  his 
highness  will  grant  his  lease  of  such  spots  of  land 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  the  company,  at  a 
reasonable  annual  rent,  to  the  intent  that  through 
you  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  country  may 
be  secured,  without  infringing  or  impairing  the 
rights  of  the  nabob. 

If  any  attempts  have  been,  or  shall  be,  here- 
after, made  to  divert  the  water  from  the  Cavery 
into  the  Coleroon,  by  contracting  the  current  of 
the  Upper  or  Lower  Cavery,  by  planting  long 
grass,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pringle's  report,  or  by 
any  other  means,  we  have  no  doubt  his  highness, 
on  a  proper  representation  to  him  in  our  name, 
will  prevent  his  people  from  taking  any  measures 
detrimental  to  the  Tanjore  country,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  which  his  highness,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany, is  materially  interested. 

Should  you  succeed  in  reconciling  the  nabob  to 
this  measure,  we  think  it  but  just,  that  the  pro- 
posed lease  shall  remain  no  longer  in  force  than 
whilst  the  rajah  shall  be  punctual  in  the  payment 
of  the  annual  peshcush  to  the  nabob,  as  well  as  the 
rent  to  be  reserved  for  tlie  spots  of  ground.  And 
in  order  effectually  to  remove  all  future  occasions 
of  jealousy  and  complaint  between  the  parties, 
that  the  raj  all  on  the  one  hand  may  be  satisfied 
that  all  necessary  works  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
country  will  be  made  and  kept  in  repair ;  and  that 
the  nabob  on  the  other  hand  may  be  satisfied  that 
no  encroachment  on  his  rights  can  be  made,  nor 
any  works  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  his  coun- 
try erected  ;  we  think  it  proper  that  it  should  he 
recommended  to  the  parties,  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
justment of  this  very  important  point,  that  skilfol 
engineers,  appointed  by  the  company,  be  em- 
ployed at  the  rajah's  expence  to  conduct  all  the 
necessary  works,  witli  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
respective  rights  and  interests  of  both  parties. 
This  will  remove  every  probability  of  injury  or 
dispute;  but  should  eitner  party  unexpectedly 
conceive  themselves  to  be  injured,  immediate  re- 
dress might  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
government  of  Madras,  under  whose  appointment 
the  engineer  will  act,  without  any  discussion  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  might  disturb  that  har- 
mony which  it  is  so  much  the  wish  of  the  com- 
pany to  establish  and  preserve,  as  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  the  Camatick. 

Having  now,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  upon  the  fullest  considera- 
tion of  the  indeterminate  rights  and  pretensions  of 
the  nabob  and  rajah,  pointed  out  such  measures 
and  arrangements  as  in  our  judgment  and  discre- 
tion will  be  best  calculated  to  ascertain  and  settle 
the  same,  we  hope,  that  upon  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  although  each  of  the 
parties  may  feel  disappointed  in  our  decision  on 
particular  points,  they  will  be  convinced  that  we 
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Iiave  been  guided  in  our  investigation  by  principles 
of  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  and  that  the 
most  anxious  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  both  parties,  and  such  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehensive  plan  of  arrangement 
proposed,  as  will  most  enectually  prevent  all 
future  dissatisfaction. 
Approved  by  tlie  board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 
Whitehall,  WALSINGHAM, 

October  27,  1784.  W.  W.  GRENVILLE, 

MULGRAVE. 


No.  IX. 

Referred  to  from  p.  336  and  338. 

£jL tract  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  Fort  St.  George, 
as  amended  ^nd  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Controul. 

We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  se- 
veral advices  and  papers  received  from  India,  re- 
lative to  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Camatick,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Bengal 
treaty  to  the  date  of  your  letter  in  October,  1783, 
together  with  the  representations  of  the  nabob  of 
tbe  Camatick  upon  that  subject ;  and  although 
we  might  contend,  that  the  agreement  should  sub- 
sist till  we  are  fully  reimbursed  in  his  highness's 
proportion  of  the  ezpcnces  of  the  war,  yet  from  a 
inrinciple  of  moderation  and  personal  attachment 
to  our  old  ally,  his  highness  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natick,  for  whose  dignity  and  happiness  we  are 
ever  solicitous,  and  to  cement  more  strongly,  if 
possible,   that  mutual   harmony  and  confidence 
which  our  connexion  makes  so  essentially  neces- 
sary for  our  reciprocal  safety  and  welfare,  and  for 
removing  from  his  mind  every  idea  of  secret  de- 
sign on  our  part  to  lessen  his  authority  over  the 
internal  government  of  the  Camatick,  and  the 
collection  and  administration  of  its  revenues,  we 
have  resolved  that  the  assignment  shall  be  surren- 
dered ;  and  we  do  accordingly  direct  our  presi- 
dent, in  whose  name  the  assignment  was  taken, 
without  delay,  to  surrender  the  same  to  his  high- 
ness.    But,  while  we  have  adopted  this  resolution, 
we  repose  entire  confidence  in  his  highness,  that, 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  of  liberality,  and 
feelings  of  old  friendship  and  alliance,  he  will 
cheerfully  and  instantly  accede  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  our  com- 
mon safety,  and  for  preserving  the  respect,  rights, 
and  interests,  we  enjoy  in  the  Camatick.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heads  and  principles  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  we  are  decisively  of  opinion  must  be 
adopted  for  these  purposes,  viz. 

That  for  making  a  provision  for  discharging  the 
nabob's  just  debts  to  the  company  and  individuals, 
(for  the  payment  of  which  his  highness  has  so  fre- 
quently expressed  the  greatest  solicitude,)  the  na- 


bob shall  give  soucar  security  for  the  punctual 
payment,  by  instalments,  into  the  company's  trea- 
sury, of  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas  per  annum  (as 
voluntarily  proposed  by  his  highness)  until  those 
debts,  with  interest,  shall  be  discharged  ;  and 
shall  also  consent  that  the  equitable  provision 
lately  made  by  the  British  legislature  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  those  debts,  and  such  resolutions  and 
determinations  as  we  shall  hereafter  make,  under 
the  authority  of  that  provision  for  the  liquidation 
and  adjustment  of  the  said  debts,  bond  fide  in- 
curred, shall  be  carried  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Should  any  difficulty  arise  between  his  highness 
and  our  govemment  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  respect 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  soucar  security,  or 
the  times  and  terms  of  the  instalments,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  you  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  and 
resolutions  of  our  governour  general  and  council 
of  Bengal  in  respect  thereto,  not  doubting l)ut  the 
nabob  will  in  such  case  consent  to  abide  by  the 
determination  of  our  said  supreme  govemment. 

Although  from  the  great  confidence  we  repose 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  nabob,  and 
from  an  earnest  desire  not  to  subject  him  to  any 
embarrassment  on  this  occasion,  we  have  not  pro- 
posed any  specific  assignment  of  territory  or  re- 
venue for  securing  the  payments  aforesaid,  we 
nevertheless  think  it  our  duty,  as  well  to  tlie  pri- 
vate creditors,  whose  interests  in  this  respect  have 
been  so  solemnly  intrusted  to  us,  by  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  as  from  regard  to  the  debt  due  to 
the  company,  to  insist  on  a  declaration  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  security  proposed,  or 
in  default  of  payment  at  the  stipulated  periods, 
we  reserve  to  ourselves  full  right  to  demand  of  the 
nabob  such  additional  security,  by  assignment  on 
his  country,  as  shall  be  effectual  for  answering  the 
purposes  of  the  agreement. 

After  having  conciliated  the  mind  of  the  nabob 
to  this  measure,  and  adjusted  the  particulars,  you 
are  to  carry  the  same  into  execution  by  a  formal 
deed  between  his  highness  and  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  these  instructions. 

As  the  administration  of  the  British  interests 
and  connexions  in  India  has  in  some  respects  as- 
sumed a  new  shape  by  the  late  act  of  parliament, 
and  a  general  peace  in  India  has  been  happily  ac- 
complished, the  present  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
proper  period,  and  which  cannot  without  great 
imprudence  be  omitted,  ta  settle  and  arrange,  by 
a  just  and  equitable  treaty,  a  plan  for  the  future 
defence  and  protection  of  the  Carnatick,  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  war,  on  a  solid  and  lasting 
foundation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  neces- 
sary object,  we  direct  you,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  impress 
the  expediency  of,  and  the  good  effects  to  be  de- 
rived from,  this  measure,  so  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  as 
to  prevail  upon  them,  jointly  or  separately,  to  en- 
ter into  one  or  more  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
company,  grounded  on  this  principle  of  equity. 
That  all  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  bound  to 
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contribute  jointly  to  the  support  of  the  military 
force  and  ^rrisons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

That  the  military  peace  establishment  shall  be 
forthwith  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  company,  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  and  directions  given  to 
them  by  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

As  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  garrisons,  oc- 
casional expences  in  the  repairs  and  improvements 
of  fortifications,  and  other  services  incidental  to  a 
military  establishment,  must  of  necessity  be  punc- 
tual and  accurate,  no  latitude  of  personal  assurance 
or  reciprocal  confidence  of  either  of  the  parties 
on  the  other  must  be  accepted  or  required ;  but  the 
nabob  and  rajah  must  of  necessity  specify  particu- 
lar districts  and  revenues  for  securing  the  due  and 
regular  payment  of  their  contributions  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company,  with  whom  the  charge 
of  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  of  course  the 
power  oT  the  sword,  must  be  exclusively  intrusted, 
with  power  for  the  company,  in  case  of  failure 
or  default  of  such  payments,  at  the  stipulated 
times  and  seasons,  to  enter  upon  and  possess  such 
districts,  and  to  let  the  same  to  renters,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  respectively; 
but  trusting  that  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  arrangement  no  undue  obstruction  will  be 
given  by  either  of  those  powers,  we  direct,  that 
this  part  of  the  treaty  be  coupled  with  a  most 
positive  assurance,  on  our  part,  of  our  determina- 
tion to  support  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
nabob  and  rajah,  in  the  exclusive  administration 
of  their  civil  government,  and  revenues  of  their 
respective  countries ;  and  further,  that  in  case  of 
any  hostility  committed  against  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  whole  revenues  of  their  respective 
territories  shall  be  considered  as  one  common 
stock,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  common  cause  of 
their  defence — ^That  the  company  on  their  part 
shall  engage  to  refrain,  during  the  war,  from  the 
application  of  any  part  of  their  revenues  to  any 
commercial  purposes  whatsoever,  but  apply  the 
whole,  save  only  the  ordinary  charges  of  their 
civil  government,  to  the  purposes  of  the  war — 
That  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  shall  in  like  manner 
engage  on  their  parts  to  refrain,  during  the  war, 
from  the  application  of  any  part  of  their  revenues, 
save  only  what  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the 
support  of  themselves,  and  the  civil  government 
of  their  respective  countries,  to  any  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  defraying  the  expences  of  such 
militiVT  operations  as  the  company  may  find  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  for  the  common  safety  of 
their  interests  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

And  to  obviate  any  difficulties,  or  misunderstand- 
ing, which  might  arise  from  leaving  indeterminate 
the  sum  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  each  of  the  respective  powers, 
that  the  sum  be  now  ascertained  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  be  applied  to  those  purposes, 
and  which  is  to  be  held  sacred  under  every  emer- 
gency, and  set  apart  previous  to  the  application  of 

•  For  the  ground  of  Uiis  **  great  reliance/*  see  the  papers  in 
this  Appcndui,  No.  5.  -,  as  also  the  nabob's  letters  to  the  court  of 


the  rest  of  the  revenues,  as  hereby  stipulated,  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  or  common  defence  against 
any  enemy,  for  clearing  the  incumbrance  which 
may  have  become  necessarily  incurred  in  addition 
to  the  expenditure  of  those  revenues  which  must 
be  always  deemed  part  of  the  war  establishment. 
This  we  think  absolutely  necessary,  as  nothing  can 
tend  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  as  die  early  pit- 
ting the  finances  of  the  several  powers  upon  a  clear 
footing ;  and  the  shewing  to  all  other  powers,  that 
the  company,  the  nabob,  and  the  rajah,  are  firmly 
united  in  one  common  cause,  and  combined  in 
one  system  of  permanent  and  vigorous  defence, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  territories, 
and  the  general  tranquillity. 

That  ihe  whole  aggregate  revenue  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall,  during  the  war,  be  under  tbe 
application  of  the  company,  and  shall  continue  as 
long  after  the  war  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  £$- 
charge  the  burthens  contracted  by  it;  bot  it 
must  be  declared,  that  this  provision  shall  in  no 
respect  extend  to  deprive  either  the  nabob  or  tbe 
rajah  of  the  substantial  authority  necessary  to  tbe 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  their  respective  conn- 
tries.  But  it  is  meant  that  they  shall  faithfully 
perform  the  conditions  of  this  arrangement ;  and  d 
a  division  of  any  part  of  the  revenues,  to  any  other 
than  the  stipulated  purposes,  shall  take  place,  tbe 
company  shall  be  entitled  to  take  upon  themseltei 
the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  company  are  to  engage,  during  the  time 
they  shall  administer  the  revenues,  to  produce  to 
the  other  contracting  parties  regular  accounts  of 
the  application  thereof  to  the  purposes  stipulated 
by  the  treaty,  and  faithfully  apply  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  war. 

And  lastly,  as  the  defence  of  the  Camatick  is 
thus  to  rest  with  the  company,  the  nabob  shaU  be 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary expence,  and  will  therefore  agree  not  to  main- 
tain a  greater  number  of  troops  than  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and  tbe 
splendour  of  the  durbar,  which  number  shall  be 
specified  in  the  treaty ;  and  if  any  military  aid  ii 
requisite  for  the  security  and  collection  of  hii 
revenues,  other  than  the  fixed  establishment  em- 
ployed to  enforce  the  ordinary  collections,  and 
preserve  the  police  of  the  country,  the  company 
must  be  bound  to  furnish  him  wiUi  such  aid ;  tbe 
rajah  of  Tanjore  must  likewise  become  bound  bj 
similar  engagements,  and  be  entitled  to  similar  aid. 

As,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, by  the  agreement  of  December,  1781, 
sundry  leases,  of  various  periods,  have  been  granted 
to  renters,  we  direct,  that  you  apply  to  the  nabob, 
in  our  name,  for  his  consent,  Uiat  they  may  be 
permitted  to  hold  their  leases  to  the  end  of  tbe 
stipulated  term ;  and  we  have  great  reliance  *  on 
the  liberality  and  spirit  of  accommodation  mani- 
fested by  the  nabob  on  so  many  occasions,  that  be 
will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  propositioa » 

directors  in  this  Appendix,  No.  lOi 
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tt  and  reasonable ;  but  if,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tionSy  his  highness  should  be  impressed  with  any 
irticular  aversion  to  comply  with  this  proposi- 
m,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  insist  upon  it  as  an 
sentiai  part  of  the  arrangement  to  take  place 
(tween  us;  but  in  that  event  you  must  take 
pecial  care  to  give  such  indemnification  to  the 
Diers  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain,  as  you  judge 
be  reasonable. 

It  equally  concerns  the  honour  of  our  govem- 
ent,  that  such  natives  as  may  have  been  put  in 
ly  degree  of  authority  over  the  collections,  in 
Qsequence  of  the  deed  of  assignment,  and  who 
ve  proved  faithful  to  their  trust,  shall  not  suffer 
convenience  on  account  of  their  fidelity. 
Having  thus  given  our  sentiments  at  large,  as 
ill  for  the  surrender  of  the  assignment,  as  with 
^ard  to  those  arrangements  which  we  think  ne- 
Bsary  to  adopt  in  consequence  tliereof,  we  can- 
>t  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing  our 
i^hest  approbation  of  the  ability ^  moderation^ 
d  command  of  temper ,  with  which  our  president 
Madras  has  conducted  himself  in  the  manage- 
mt  of  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  situation, 
is  conduct  and  thatof  the  select  committeeof  Fort 
.  George,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  delegated 
Lord  Macartney,  by  the  nabob  Mahommed  Ally, 
s  been  vigorous  and  effectual,  for  the  purpose 
realizing  as  great  a  revenue,  at  a  crisis  of  ne- 
Bsity,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  admitted ;  and 
e  imputation  of  corruption,  suggested  in  some  of 
e  proceedings,  appears  to  be  totally  groundless 
d  unwarranted. 

While  we  find  so  much  to  applaud,  it  is  with 
^t  we  are  induced  to  advert  to  any  thing 
lich  may  appear  worthy  of  blame,  as  the  step  of 
uing  the  Torana  Chits  in  Lord  Macartney's  own 
me  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  ab- 
late necessity  ;*  and  as  his  lordship  had  every 
ison  to  believe  that  the  demand,  when  made, 
»uld  be  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  the  feelings 
Mahommed  Ally,  every  precaution  ought  to  have 
en  used,  and  more  time  allowed,  for  proving  that 
cessity,  by  previous  acts  of  address,  civility, 
d  conciliation,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
ning  his  authority  to  such  a  measure.  It  ap- 
ars  to  us,  that  more  of  this  might  have  been 
9d  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  consider  the  omis- 
•n  of  it  as  blameless,  consistent  with  our  wishes 
sanctifying  no  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
reement,  or  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the 
bob  of  the  Carnatick,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
I  just  rights,  in  the  government  of  the  people 
der  his  authority. 
We  likewise  observe,  the  nabob  has  complained 

For  the  ftill  proof  of  this  necessity,  Lord  Macartnejrs  whole 
rcfpoodence  on  the  subject  may  be  referred  ta  Without 
act  here  coDdemned,  not  one  or  the  acts  commended  in  the 
xdlnjr  paramph  could  l>e  performed.  By  referring  to  the 
ob*s  letters  in  this  Appendix  ft  will  l>e  seen  what  sort  of  task 
ifveriKmr  has  on  bis  hands,  who  is  to  use,  according  to  the 
ctteo  of  this  letter,  "  acts  of  address,  civility,  and  concilia- 
jo.**  and  to  pay,  upon  aH  occasions,  the  hiahett  attention  to 
iooa»  who  at  the  very  time  are  fklsely.  and  in  the  grossest 
m,  aecttsiiw  him  of  peculation,  corruption,  treason,  and  every 
iet  of  malversation  hi  oiBce.  The  recommendation,  under 
laeea  of  soch  behaviour,  and  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
I  a  kadw  the  tendency  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 


that  no  official  communication  was  made  to  him 
of  the  peace,  for  near  a  month  after  the  cessation 
of  arms  took  place.  This,  and  every  other  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  nabob,  will  ever  appear  highly 
reprehensible  in  our  eyes ;  and  we  direct  that  you 
do,  upon  all  occasions,  pay  the  highest  attention 
to  him  and  his  family. 

Lord  Macartney,  in  his  minute  of  die  9th  of 
September  last,  has  been  fully  under  our  consi- 
deration :  we  shall  ever  applaud  the  prudence  and 
foresight  of  our  servants,  which  induces  them  to 
collect  and  communicate  to  us,  every  opinion  or 
even  ground  of  suspicion,  they  may  entertain,  re- 
lative to  any  of  the  powers  in  India,  with  whose 
conduct  our  interest,  and  the  safety  of  our  settle- 
ments, are  essentially  connected.  At  the  same 
time  we  earnestly  recommend,  that  those  opinions 
and  speculations  be  communicated  to  us  with  pru- 
dence, discretion,  and  all  possible  secrecy ;  and 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conveyed  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  as  little  offensive  as  possible  to  the 
powers  whom  they  may  concern,  and  into  whose 
hands  they  may  fall,  f 

We  next  proceed  to  give  you  our  sentiments 
respecting  the  private  debts  of  the  nabob ;  and  we 
cannot  but  achnowledge,  that  the  origin  and  jus- 
tice, both  of  the  loan  of  1767,  and  the  loan  of  1777, 
commonly  called  the  cavalry  loan,  appear  to  us 
clear  and  indisputable,  agreeably  to  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

In  speaking  of  the  loan  of  1767,  we  are  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  the  debt  as  constituted 
by  the  original  bonds  of  that  year,  bearing  interest 
at  10/.  per  cent. ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  the  na- 
bob's creditors,  under  a  pretence  that  their  debts 
made  part  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1767,  al- 
though secured  by  bonds  of  a  subsequent  date, 
carrying  an  interest  exceeding  10/.  per  cent,  shall 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  following  orders,  we 
direct  that  you  pay  no  regard  to  such  claims, 
without  further  especial  instructions  for  that 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777, 
it  certainly  stands  upon  a  less  favourable  footing. 
So  early  as  the  27th  March,  1769,  it  was  or- 
dered by  our  then  president  and  council  of  Fort 
St.  George,  that,  for  the  preventing  all  persons 
living  under  the  company's  protection  from  hav- 
ing any  dealings  with  any  of  the  country  powers, 
or  their  ministers,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  board,  an  advertisement  should  be  pub- 
lished, by  fixing  it  up  at  the  sea-gate,  and  sending 
round  a  copy  to  the  company's  servants  and  inha- 
bitants, and  to  the  different  subordinates,  and  our 
garrisons,  and  giving  it  out  in  general  orders; 

t  The  delicacy  here  recommended  in  the  expreationa  concern- 
ing conduct "  with  which  the  safety  of  our  settlements  is  essen- 
**  tially  connected,"  is  a  lesson  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former. 
DsAigerous  designs,  if  truly  such,  ousrht  to  be  expressed  according 
to  their  nature  and  qualities ;  and  as  for  the  tecrecy  recom- 
mended concerning  the  designs  here  alluded  to,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  as  they  appear  very  ftiliy  and  directly  in  the  papers 
published  bythe  autnontyof  the  court  of  directors  in  1775.  and  may 
DC  easily  discerned  from  the  propositions  for  the  Bengal  treaty, 

giiblished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  and  in  the 
eports  of  the  Select  Committee.  The  keeping  of  such  secrets  too 
long  has  been  one  cause  of  the  CamaUck  war,  and  of  the  ruin  of 
our  aflkirs  in  India. 
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slating  therein,  that  the  president  and  council  did 
consider  the  irreversible  order  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  year  1714  (whereby  their  people 
were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  with 
the  country  governments  in  money  matters)  to  be 
in  full  force  and  vigour ;  and  thereby  expressly 
forbidding  all  servants  of  the  company,  and  other 
Europeans  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  make  loans, 
or  have  any  money  transactions,  with  any  of  the 
princes  or  states  in  India,  without  special  licence 
and  permission  of  the  president  and  council  for 
the  time  being,  except  only  in  the  particular  cases 
there  mentioned  ;  and  declaring,  that  any  wilful 
deviation  therefrom  should  be  deemed  a  breach  of 
orders,  and  treated  as  such.  And  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1778,  it  was  resolved  by  our  president  and 
council  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  the  consolidated 
debt  of  1777  was  not,  on  any  respect  whatever, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  or  protection  of  that 
government;  and  on  the  circumstance  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  said  debt  being  made  known  to 
us,  we  did,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1778,  write 
to  you  in  the  following  terms :  **  Your  account 
"  of  the  nabob's  private  debts  is  very  alarming ; 
"  but  from  whatever  cause  or  causes  those  debts 
"  have  been  contracted  or  encreased,  we  hereby 
**  repeat  our  orders,  that  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
**  pany  be  on  no  account  given  to  any  kind  of  se- 
"  curity  for  the  payment  or  liquidation  of  any 
"  part  thereof  (except  by  the  express  authority  of 
**  the  court  of  directors)  on  any  account  or  pre- 
"  tence  whatever." 

The  loan  of  1777,  therefore,  has  no  sanction  or 
authority  from  us ;  and,  in  considering  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  this  loan,  we  cannot 
omit  to  observe,  that  the  creditors  could  not  be 
ignorant  how  greatly  the  aflfairs  of  the  nabob  were 
at  that  time  deranged,  and  that  his  debt  to  the 
company  was  then  very  considerable  ;  the  payment 
of  wnich  the  parties  took  the  most  effectual  means 
to  postpone,  by  procuring  an  assignment  of  such 
specific  revenues,  for  the  discharge  of  their  own 
cfebts,  as  alone  could  have  enabled  the  nabob  to 
liavc  discharged  that  of  the  company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  should  be 
warranted  to  refuse  our  aid  or  protection  in  the 
recovery  of  this  loan  :  but  when  we  consider  the 
inexpediency  of  keeping  the  subject  of  the  nabob's 
debts  longer  afloat  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  final  conclusion  of 
this  business  will  tend  to  promote  tranquillity,  cre- 
dit, and  circulation  of  property  in  the  Camatick ; 
and  when  we  consider  tnat  the  debtor  concurs  with 
the  creditor  in  establishing  the  justice  of  those  debts 
consolidated  in  1777  into  gross  sums,  for  which 
bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred  to  per- 
sons different  from  the  original  creditors,  and  hav- 
ing no  share  or  knowledge  of  the  transactions  in 
which  the  debts  originated,  and  of  course  how 
little  ground  there  is  to  expect  any  substantial 
good  to  result  from  an  unlimited  investigation  into 
them,  we  have  resolved  so  far  to  recognise  the 
justice  of  those  debts,  as  to  extend  to  them  that 
protection  which,  upon  inore  forcible  grounds,  we 


have  seen  cause  to  allow  to  the  other  two  daaet 
of  debts.  But  although  we  so  far  adopt  the 
general  presumption  in  their  favour,  as  to  admit 
them  to  a  participation  in  the  manner  hereafter 
directed,  we  do  not  mean  to  debar  you  from  re- 
ceiving any  complaints  against  those  debts  of  1777, 
at  the  instance  either  of  the  nabob  himself,  or  of 
other  creditors  injured  by  their  being  so  admitted, 
or  by  any  other  persons  having  a  proper  interest, 
or  stating  reasonable  grounds  of  objection ;  and 
if  any  complaints  are  ofiered,  we  order  that  die 
grounds  of  all  such  be  attentively  examined  bj 
you,  and  be  transmitted  to  us,  together  with  tbe 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them,  for  oar 
final  decision ;  and  as  we  have  before  directed, 
that  the  sum  of  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas,  to  be  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  nabob,  should  be  paid 
into  our  treasury,  it  is  our  order  that  the  sane 
be  distributed  according  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment. 

Tliat  the  debt  be  made  up  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1767  to  be  made  op 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1 784,  with  the  current  m- 
terest  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  cavalry  loan  to  be  made  up  to  the  not 
period,  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve  per 
cent. 

The  debt  consolidated  hi  1777  to  be  made  up 
to  the  same  period,  with  the  current  interest  it 
twelve  per  cent,  to  November,  1781,  and  ftoa 
thence  with  the  current  interest  at  six  per  cent 

Tlie  twelve  lacks  annually  to  be  received  are 
then  to  be  applied, 

1 .  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  cavalry  loan, 
at  twelve  per  cent. 

2.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  debt  of  1777, 
at  six  per  cent. 

The  remainder  to  be  equally  divided ;  one  Iidf 
to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  company's 
debt,  the  other  half  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  growing  interest  at  10/.  percent,  and  towaidi 
the  discharge  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  of  1767. 

This  arrangement  to  continue  till  the  principd 
of  the  debt  1767  is  discharged. 

The  application  of  the  twelve  lacks  is  then  to  be, 

1.  To  the  interest  of  the  debt  1777,  as  above. 
The  remainder  to  be  then  equally  divided;  one 
half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  current  intereiC 
and  principal  of  the  cavalry  loan,  and  the  other 
half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  company's  debt 

When  the  cavalry  loan  shall  be  thus  discharged, 
there  shall  then  be  paid,  towards  the  discharge  of 
the  company's  debt,  seven  lacks. 

To  the  growing  interest  and  capital  of  the  1777 
loan,  five  lacks. 

When  the  company's  debt  shall  be  discharged* 
the  whole  is  then  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  tbr 
debt  1777. 

If  the  nabob  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  apply 
the  arrears  and  growing  payments  of  the  Tanjore 
pcshcush  in  further  discharge  of  his  debts,  over 
and  above  the  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas,  we  dirert 
that  the  whole  of  that  payment,  when  made,  sfaaU 
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>plied  towards  the  reduction  of  the  company's 

e  have  laid  down  these  general  rules  of  dis> 
tion,  as  appearing  to  us  founded  on  justice, 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  different 
I ;  and  therefore  we  give  our  authority  and 
ction  to  them  only  on  the  supposition  tliat 
\Fho  ask  our  protection  acquiesce  in  the  com- 
1  upon  which  it  is  given ;  and  therefore  we 
^ssly  order,  that  if  any  creditor  of  the  nabob, 
van!  of  the  company,  or  being  under  our  pro- 
>n,  shall  refuse  to  express  his  acquiescence  in 
arrangements,  he  shall  not  only  be  excluded 
receiving  any  share  of  the  fund  under  your 
bution,  but  shall  be  prohibited  from  taking 
separate  measures  to  recover  his  debt  from 
labob :  it  being  one  great  inducement  to  our 
ting  this  arrangement,  that  the  nabob  shall 
elieved  from  all  further  disquietude  by  the 
rtunities  of  his  individual  creditors,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  pursue  those  measures  for  the 
pcrity  of  his  country,  which  the  embarrass- 
es ot  his  situation  liave  hitherto  deprived  him 
e  means  of  exerting.  And  we  further  direct, 
if  any  creditor  shall  be  found  refractory,  or 
Med  to  disturb  the  arrangement  we  have  sug- 
id,  he  shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  sent 
e  to  England. 

lie  directions  we  have  given  only  apply  to  the 
i  classes  of  debts  which  have  come  under  our 
rvation*  It  has  been  surmised,  that  the 
)b  has  of  late  contracted  further  debts ;  if  any 
lese  are  due  to  British  subjects,  we  forbid  any 
itenance  or  protection  whatever  to  be  given 
hem,  until  tlie  debt  is  fully  investigated,  the 
ire  of  it  reported  home,  and  our  special  in- 
ctions  upon  it  received. 

i^e  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without  ad- 
ing  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  prohibitions 
:h  have  from  time  to  time  issued  under  the  au- 
ity  of  different  courts  of  directors  against  any 
tur  servants,  or  of  those  under  our  protection, 
ng  any  money  transactions  with  any  of  the 
itry  powers,  without  the  knowledge  and 
ious  consent  of  our  respective  governments 
lad ;  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  nabob,  sen- 
i  of  the  great  embarrassments  both  to  his  own 
the  company's  affairs,  which  the  enormous 
ant  of  their  private  claims  have  occasioned,  is 
ng  to  engage  not  to  incur  any  new  debts  with 
nduals,  and  we  think  Httle  difficulty  will  be 
d  in  persuading  his  highness  into  a  positive 
dation  for  that  purpose ;  and  though  the  le- 
itare  has  thus  humanely  interfered  in  behalf  of 
individuals  as  might  otherwise  have  been  re- 
id  to  great  distress  by  the  past  transactions,  we 
by,  in  the  most  pointed  and  positive  terms,  re- 
cur prohibition  upon  this  subject;  and 
rt  that  no  person,  being  a  servant  of  the  com- 
f,  or  being  under  our  protection,  shall,  on  any 
snce  whatever,  be  concerned  in  any  loan  or 
r  money  transaction  with  any  of  the  country 
en,  unless  with  the  knowledge  and  express 
litsion  of  our  respective  governments.     And 


if  any  of  our  servants,  or  others  being  under  our 
protection,  shall  be  discovered  in  any  respect  coun- 
teracting these  orders,  we  strictly  enjoin  you  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  them  home 
to  England,  to  be  punished  as  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  and  no  protection  or  assistance 
of  the  company  shall  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
any  loans  connected  with  such  transactions.  Your 
particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  strictly  en- 
joined ;  and  any  connivance  on^  your  parts,  to  a 
breach  of  our  orders  upon  it,  will  mcur  our  high- 
est displeasure. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues,  which 
have  been  so  successfully  carried  on  at  the  nabob's 
durbar,  we  repeat  our  prohibition  in  the  strongest 
terms  respecting  any  intercourse  between  British 
subjects  and  the  nabob  and  his  family,  as  we  are 
convinced  that  such  an  intercourse  has  been  car- 
ried on  greatly  to  the  detriment  and  expence  of 
the  nabob,  and  merely  to  the  advantage  of  indi- 
viduals. We  therefore  direct  that  all  persons  who 
shall  offend  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
necessary  order,  whether  in  the  company's  service, 
or  under  their  protection,  be  forthwith  sent  to 
England » 

Approved  by  the  Board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 
Whitehall,  WALSINGHAM, 

\5th  Oct,  1784.  W.  W.  GRENVILLE, 

MULGRAVE. 

Extract  from  the  Representation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  we  express  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  your  right  honourable 
board,  in  this  early  exercise  of  your  controuling 
power;  but  in  so  novel  an  institution,  it  can 
scarcely  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  the  exact 
boundaries  of  our  respective  functions  and  duties 
should  not  at  once,  on  either  side,  be  precisely  and 
familiarly  understood,  and  we  therefore  confide  in 
your  justice  and  candour  for  believing  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  invade  or  frustrate  the  salutary 
purposes  of  your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  have  no  wish  to  en- 
croach on  the  legal  powers  of  the  East- India  com- 
pany :  we  shall  proceed  to  state  our  objections  to 
such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  to  us  to  be 
either  insufficient,  inexpedient,  or  unwarranted. 

6th.  Concerning  the  private  Debts  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  Application  of  the  Fund  of 
twelve  Lacks  of  Pagodas  per  Annum. 

Under  Uiis  head  you  are  pleased,  in  lieu  of  our 
paragraphs,  to  substantiate  at  once  the  justice 
of  all  those  demands  which  the  act  requires 
us  to  investigate,  subject  only  to  a  right  reserved 
to  the  nabob,  or  any  other  party  concerned,  to 
question  the  justice  of  any  debt  falling  within  the 
last  of  the  three  classes  ;  we  submit,  diat  at  least 
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the  opportunity  of  questionings  within  the  limited 
time,  tiie  justice  of  any  of  the  debts,  ought  to  have 
been  fully  preserved  ;  and  supposing  the  first  and 
second  cuusses  to  stand  free  from  imputation,  (as 
we  incline  to  believe  they  do,)  no  injury  can  result 
to  individuals  from  such  discussion  :  and  we  fur- 
ther submit  to  your  consideration,  how  fiur  the  ex- 
press direction  of  the  act  to  examine  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  debts  has  been,  by  the  amended 
paragraphs,  complied  with ;  and  whether  at  least 
the  rate  of  interests,  according  to  which  the  debts 
arising  from  soncar  assignment  of  the  land  reve- 
nues to  the  servants  of  the  company,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  native  bankers,  have  been  accumu- 
lated, oueht  not  to  be  enquired  into,  as  well  as  the 
reasonableness  of  the  deduction  of  25  per  cent, 
which  the  Bengal  government  directed  to  be  made 
from  a  great  part  of  the  debts  on  certain  condi- 
tions. But  to  your  appropriation  of  the  fund,  our 
duty  requires  that  we  should  state  our  strongest 
dissent.  Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those 
expences,  by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin,  we 
have  preserved  the  country,  and  all  the  property 
connected  with  it,  from  falling  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
conqueror,  surely  stands  paramount  to  all  claims 
for  former  debts  upon  the  revenues  of  a  country  so 
preserved,  even  if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly 
limited  the  assistance  to  be  given  the  private  cre- 
ditors to  be  such  as  should  be  consistent  with  our 
own  rights.  The  nabob  had,  long  before  passing 
the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal  government, 
agpreed  to  pay  us  seven  lacks  of  pagodas,  as  part 
of  the  twelve  lacks,  in  liquidation  of  those  arrears, 
of  which  seven  lacks  the  arrangement  you  have 
been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take  away  from 
us  more  tlian  the  half,  and  give  it  to  private  cre- 
ditors, of  whose  demands  ^ere  are  only  about  a 
sixth  part  which  do  not  stand  in  a  predicament 
that  you  declare  would  not  entitle  them  to  any 
aid  or  protection  from  us  in  the  recovery  thereof, 
were  it  not  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  as  will 
more  particularly  appear  by  the  annexed  estimate. 
Until  our  debt  shall  be  discharged,  we  can  by  no 
means  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  seven 
lacks  to  the  private  creditors;  and  we  humbly 
apprehend,  that  in  this  declaration  we  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  the  authority  and  rights  vested 
in  us. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for  the 

Affairs  of  India. 

The  REPRESENTATION  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  coiurt,  having  duly  attended  to  your  rea- 
sonings and  decisions,  on  the  subjects  of  Arnee 
and  Hanamantagoody,  beg  leave  to  observe,  with 
due  deference  to  your  judgment,  that  the  direc- 
tions we  had  given  in  these  paragraphs,  which  did 
not  obtain  your  approbation,  still  appear  to  us  to 

ve  been  consistent  with  justice,  and  agreeable 


to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  poinle 
us,  as  we  apprehended,  the  treaty  of  176! 
guide. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  said  cou 

THO.  MORTO 
East' India  House, 
the  3d  November,  1784. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Commissic 
the  Affairs  of  India,  to  the  Court  of  D 
dated  3d  November,  1784,  in  Answer 
Remonstrance. 

Sixth  Article. 

We  think  it  proper,  considering  the  pi 
nature  of  the  subject,  to  state  to  you  the 
ing  remarks  on  that  part  of  your  repreM 
w^ch  relates  to  the  plan  for  the  dischaigin 
nabob's  debts. 

1st.  You  compute  the  revenue  which  t 
natick  maybe  expected  to  produce  only  at 
lacks  of  pagodas.  If  we  concurred  witi 
this  opinion,  we  should  certainly  feel  our  1 
advantage  to  all  the  parties  from  this  arran 
considerably  diminished.  But  we  trust, 
are  not  too  sanguine  on  this  head,  when  i 
the  greatest  reliance  on  the  estimate  tna 
to  you  by  your  president  of  Fort  St.  Geoif 
ing  there  tne  best  means  of  information  u] 
fact,  and  stating  it  with  a  particular  vie* 
subject  matter  of  these  paragraphs.  Some 
ance,  we  are  sensible,  must  be  made  for  thi 
euce  of  collection  in  the  nabob's  hands, 
trust  not  such  as  to  reduce  the  receipt  n 
what  you  suppose. 

2dly.  In  making  up  the  amount  of  the 
debts,  you  take  in  compound  interests  at 
ferent  rates  specified  in  our  paragraph, 
was  not  our  intention  to  allow ;  and  lest  a 
conception  should  arise  on  the  spot,  n 
added  an  express  direction,  that  the  d 
made  up  with  simple  interest  only,  from  tl 
of  their  respective  consolidation.     Clause 

3dly.  We  have  also  the  strongest  grot 
believe,  that  the  debts  will  be,  in  other  n 
considerably  less  than  they  are  now  comp 
you ;  and  consequently,  the  company's 
proportion  of  the  twelve  lacks  will  be  laig 
It  appears  on  your  estimate.  But  even  < 
own  statement  of  it,  if  we  add  to  the  150,( 
3,75,000  pagodas,  (which  you  take  as  the 
proportion  to  be  received  by  the  company 
years  to  the  end  of  1789,)  the  annual  am 
the  Tanjore  peshcush  for  the  same  period,  i 
arrears  on  the  peshcush  (proposed  by  Lor 
cartney  to  be  received  in  three  years) ;  thi 
will  make  a  sum  not  falling  very  short  of  p 
35,00,000,  the  amount  of  pagodas,  7,00,( 
annum  for  the  same  period.  And  if  we  ct 
calculations  farther,  it  will  appear  that,  l) 
the  plan  proposed  bv  the  nabob,  and  ado 
your  paragraphs,  ana  by  that  wluch  we  tr 
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ted  to  you,  the  debt  from  the  nabob,  if  taken 
at  3,000,000/.  will  be  discharged  nearly  at  tlie 
same  period,  viz,  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
year.  We  cannot  therefore  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  the  smallest  ground  for  objecting  to  this 
arrangement,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
compamy,  even  if  the  measure  were  to  be  consi- 
dered on  the  mere  ground  of  expediency,  and 
with  a  view  only  to  the  wisdom  of  re-establishing 
credit  and  circulation  in  a  commercial  settlement, 
without  any  consideration  of  those  motives  of  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  and  honour  of  the  nabob, 
of  humanity  to  individuals,  and  of  justice  to  per- 
sons in  your  service,  and  living  under  your  pro- 
tection, which  have  actuated  the  legislature,  and 
which  afford  not  only  justifiable,  but  commend- 
able, grounds  for  your  conduct. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we  have  not 
made  any  alteration  in  the  general  outlines  of  the 
arrangement  which  we  had  before  transmitted  to 
you.  But,  as  the  amount  of  the  nabob's  revenue 
IS  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture,  and  as  it  does 
DOt  appear  just  to  us,  that  any  deficiency  should 
fiJl  wholly  on  any  one  class  of  these  debts,  we 
have  added  a  direction  to  your  government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
Tisions  contained  in  our  former  paragi-aphs,  any 
deficiency  should  arise,  the  payments  of  what 
shall  be  received  shall  be  made  m  the  same  pro- 
portion which  would  have  obtained  in  the  division 
of  the  whole  twelve  lacks,  had  they  been  paid. 


No.  X. 

Referred  to  from  p.  343. 

pTHE  following  extracts  are  subjoined,  to  shew 
the  matter  and  the  style  of  representation  employed 
by  those  who  have  obtained  that  ascendency  over 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which  is  described  in  the  letter 
marked  No.  6.  of  the  present  Appendix,  and  which 
it  so  totally  destructive  of  the  authority  and  credit 
of  the  lawful  British  government  at  Madras.     The 
charges  made  by  these  persons  have  been  solemnly 
p     denied  by  Lord  Macartney;  and  to  judge  from 
^   the  character  of  the  parties  accused  and  accusing, 
^'  they  are  probably  void  of  all  foundation.     But  as 
f     the  letters  are  in  the  name  and  under  the  signature 
of  a  person  of  great  rank  and  consequence  among 
the  natives ;  as  they  contain  matter  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  as  tney  charge  the  most  enormous 
■.    crimes,  and  corruptions  of  the  grossest  kind,  on  a 
British  govemour ;  and  as  they  refer  to  the  na- 
bob's minister  in  Great  Britain  for  proof  and  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  the  matters  complained  of, 
common  decency,  and  common  policy,  demanded 
an  enquiry  into  their  truth  or  falsehood.      The 
writing  is  obviously  the  product  of  some  English 
pen.     If,  on  enq|uiry,  tnese  charges  should   be 
made  good,  (a  thmg  very  unlikely,)  the  party  ac- 
cused would  become  a  just  object  of  animadver- 
sion .   If  they  should  be  found  (as  in  all  probability 
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they  would  be  found)  false  and  calumnious,  and 
supported  hj  forgery ,  then  the  censure  would  fall 
on  the  accuser ;  at  the  same  time  tlie  necessity 
would  be  manifest  for  proper  measures  towards 
the  security  of  government  against  such  infamous 
accusations.  It  is  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
honest  fame  of  virtuous  govemours,  as  it  is  to 
punish  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  But  neither 
the  court  of  directors  nor  the  board  of  controul 
have  made  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  charges.  Tney  have  covered  over  the 
accusers  and  accused  with  abundance  of  compli- 
ments; they  have  insinuated  some  oblique  cen- 
sures ;  and  they  have  recommended  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  chargers  of  corruption  and 
peculation,  and  the  persons  charged  with  these 
crimes.] 

13th  October,  1782.  Extract  of  a  Translation  of 
a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

"  Fatally  for  me,  and  for  the  publick  interest, 
the  company's  favour  and  my  unbounded  confi- 
dence have  been  lavished  on  a  man  totally  unfit 
for  the  exalted  station  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
and  unworthy  of  the  trusts  that  have  been  reposed 
in  him.  When  I  speak  of  one  who  has  so  deeply 
stabbed  my  honour,  my  wounds  bleed  afresh,  and 
I  must  be  allowed  that  freedom  of  expression 
which  the  galling  reflection  of  my  injuries  and 
my  misfortunes  naturally  draws  from  me.  Shall 
your  servants,  unchecked,  unrestrained,  and  un- 
punished, gratify  their  private  views  and  ambi- 
tion, at  the  expence  of  my  honour,  my  peace,  and 
my  happiness,  and  to  the  ruin  of  my  country,  as 
well  as  of  all  your  affairs  ?  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Macartney  obtained  the  fevourite  object  of  his 
ambition,  than  he  betrayed  the  greatest  insolence 
towards  me,  the  most  glaring  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon civilities  and  attentions  paid  me  by  all  former 
govemours,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  even  by 
the  most  inveterate  of  my  enemies.  He  insulted 
my  servants,  endeavoured  to  defame  my  character 
by  unjustly  censuring  my  administration,  and 
extended  his  boundless  usurpation  to  the  whole 
government  of  my  dominions,  in  all  the  branches 
of  judicature  and  police  ;  and,  in  violation  of  the 
express  articles  of  the  agreements,  proceeded  to 
send  renters  into  the  countries,  unapproved  of  by 
me,  men  of  bad  character,  and  unequal  to  my 
management  or  responsibility.  Though  he  is 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  acts  of  cruelty,  even 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  cutting  off  the  noses 
and  ears  of  my  subjects,  by  those  exercising  his 
authority  in  the  countries,  and  that  even  the  duties 
of  religion  and  publick  worship  have  been  inter- 
rupted or  prevented ;  and  though  he  carries  on 
all  his  busmess  by  the  arbitrary  exertion  of  mili- 
tary force,  yet  does  he  not  collect  from  the  coun- 
tries one- fourth  of  the  revenue  that  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  statement  he  pretends  to  hold  forth 
of  expected  revenue,  is  totally  fallacious,  and  can 
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never  be  realized  under  the  management  of  his 
lordship,  in  the  appointment  of  renters,  totally 
disqualified,  rapacious,  and  irresponsible,  who  are 
actually  embezzling  and  dissipating  tlie  publick 
revenues  that  should  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
war.  Totally  occupied  by  his  private  views,  and 
governed  by  his  passions,  he  has  neglected  or 
sacrificed  all  the  essential  objects  of  publick  good, 
and  by  want  of  co-operation  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  refusal  to  furnish  the  army  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  has  rendered  the  glorious  and  repeated 
victories  of  the  g^lant  general  ineffectual  to  the 
expulsion  of  our  cruel  enemy.  To  cover  his  in> 
sufficiency,  and  veil  the  discredit  attendant  on  his 
failure  in  every  measure,  he  throws  out  the  most 
illiberal  expressions,  and  institutes  unjust  accusa> 
tions  against  me ;  and,  in  aggravation  of  all  the 
distresses  imposed  upon  me,  he  has  abetted  the 
meanest  calumniators,  to  bring  forward  false 
charges  against  me  and  my  son,  >ijneer-ul-Omrah, 
in  order  to  create  embarrassment,  and  for  the  dis- 
tress of  my  mind.  My  papers  and  writings  sent 
to  you,  must  testify  to  the  whole  world  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  designs,  and  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  forward  them.  He  has  violently 
seized  and  opened  all  letters  addressed  to  me  and 
my  servants,  on  my  publick  and  private  affairs. 
My  vackeel,  that  attended  him,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  has  been  ignoroiniously  dismissed 
from  his  presence,  and  not  suffered  to  approach 
the  government-house.  He  has  in  the  meanest 
manner,  and  as  he  thought  in  secret,  been  tam- 
pering and  intriguing  with  my  family  and  relations 
for  the  worst  of  purposes.  And  if  I  express  the 
agonies  of  my  mind  under  these  most  pomted  in- 
juries and  oppressions,  and  complain  of  the  vio- 
lence and  mjustice  of  Lord  Macartney,  I  am 
insulted  by  his  affected  construction,  that  my 
communications  are  dictated  by  the  insinuations 
of  others.  At  the  same  time  that  his  conscious 
apprehensions  for  his  misconduct,  have  produced 
the  most  abject  applications  to  me,  to  smother  my 
feelings,  and  entreaties  to  write  in  his  lordship's 
favour  to  England,  and  to  submit  all  my  affairs 
to  his  direction.  When  his  submissions  have 
failed  to  mould  me  to  his  will,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  effect  his  purposes  by  menaces  of  his  secret  in- 
fluence with  those  in  power  in  England,  which, 
he  pretends  to  assert,  shall  be  effectual  to  confirm 
his  usurpation,  and  to  deprive  me  and  my  family, 
in  succession,  of  my  rights  of  sovereignty  and  go- 
vernment for  ever.  To  such  a  length  have  his 
passions  and  violences  canied  him,  that  all  my 
family,  my  dependants,  and  even  my  friends  and 
visitors,  are  persecuted  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  his  displeasure.  Every  shadow  of  authority  in 
my  person  is  taken  from  me,  and  respect  to  my 
name  discouraged  throughout  the  whole  country. 
When  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice was  some  time  since  introduced  to  me  by 
Lord  Macartney,  his  lordship  took  occasion  to 
shew  a  personal  derision  and  contempt  of  me. 
Mr.  Richard  Sulivan,  who  has  attended  my  durbar 
•  See  Telinga  Letter  at  the  end  of  this  correspondence. 


under  the  commission  of  the  govemour  general 
and  council  of  Bengal,  has  experienced  his  re- 
sentment ;  and  Mr.  Benfield,  with  whom  I  have 
no  business,  and  who,  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  do  for  many  years,  has  continued  to  pay  me  hit 
visits  of  respect,  has  felt  the  weight  of  nis  lord- 
ship's displeasure,  and  has  had  every  unmerited 
insmuation  thrown  out  against  him,  to  prejudice 
him,  and  deter  him  from  paying  me  his  compli- 
ments as  usual. 

''  Thus,  gentlemen,  have  you  delivered  me  over 
to  a  stranger;  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  go- 
vernment and  business,  and  too  opinionated  to 
learn  ;  to  a  man  whose  ignorance  and  prejudices 
operate  to  the  neglect  of  every  good  measure,  or 
the  liberal  co-operation  with  any  that  wish  well  to 
the  publick  interests ;  to  a  man  who,  to  pursue 
his  own  passions,  plans,  and  designs,  will  certainly 
ruin  all  mine,  as  well  as  the  company's  affairs. 
His  mismanagement  and  obstinacy  have  caused 
the  loss  of  many  lacks  of  my  revenues,  dissipated 
and  embezzled,  and  every  publick  consideration 
sacrificed  to  his  vanity  ana  private  views.     I  beg 
to  offer  an  instance  in  proof  of  my  assertions,  and 
to  justify  the  hope  I  have,  that  you  will  cause  to 
be  made  good  to  me  all  the  losses  I. have  sus- 
tained, by  the  maladministration  and  bad  prac- 
tices of  your  servants,  according  to  all  the  account 
of  receipts  of  former  years,  and  which  I  made 
known  to  Lord  Macartney,  amongst  other  papen 
of  information,  in  the  beginning  of  his  manage- 
ment in  the  collections.     The  dbtrict  of  Ongole 
produced   annually,   upon   a  medium   of  many 
years,  90,000   pagodas  !    but  Lord   Macartney, 
upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money  from  Ramchu- 
nary*  let  it  out  to  him,  in  April  last,  for  the  in- 
adequate rent  of  50,000  pagodas  per  annum,  di- 
minishing in  this  district   alone,   near  half  the 
accustomed  revenues.     Afler  this  manner  hath  be 
exercised  his  powers  over  the  countries,  to  suit  his 
own  purposes  and  designs ;  and  this  secret  mode 
has  he  taken  to  reduce  the  collections." 

1st  November,  1782.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  &c 
Received  7th  April,  1783. 

*'  The  distresses  which  I  have  set  forth  in  my 
former  letters,  are  now  encreased  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing pitch,  by  the  imprudent  measures  of  your  go- 
vernour,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and  impoHtick  con- 
duct pursued  with  the  merchants  and  importers  of 
grain,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  fort  of  Ma- 
dras seems  at  stake,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settlement  appears  to  have  been  totally  OTer- 
looked  ;  many  thousands  have  died,  and  continue 
hourly  to  perish  of  famine,  though  the  capacity  of 
one  of  your  youngest  servants,  with  diligence  and 
attention,  by  doing  justice,  and  giving  reasonable 
encouragement  to  the  merchants,  and  by  drawing 
the  supplies  of  grain  which  the  northern  countries 
would  nave  afforded,  might  have  secured  us  against 
all  those  dreadful  calamities.     I  had  with  much 
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difficulty  procured  and  purchased  a  small  quau- 
tity  of  nee,  for  the  use  of  myself,  my  family,  and 
attendants,  and  with  a  view  of  sending  off  the 
greatest  part  of  the  latter  to  the  northern  coun- 
tries, with  a  little  subsistence  in  their  hands.  But 
what  must  your  surprise  be,  when  you  learn,  that 
even  this  rice  was  seized  by  Lord  Macartney,  with 
a  military  force !  and  thus  am  I  unable  to  provide 
for  the  few  people  I  have  about  me,  who  are  driven 
to  such  extremity  and  misery,  that  it  gives  me 
pain  to  behold  them.  I  have  desired  permission 
to  get  a  little  rice  from  the  northern  countries  for 
the  subsistence  of  my  people,  without  its  being 
liable  to  seizure  by  your  sepoys :  even  this  has 
been  refused  me  by  Lord  Macartney.  What  must 
your  feelings  be,  on  such  wanton  cruelty,  exer- 
cised towards  me,  when  you  consider,  that,  of 
thousands  of  villages  belonging  to  me,  a  single 
one  would  have  sufficed  for  my  subsistence ! '' 

22d  March,  1783.  Translation  of  a  Letter  from 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Chairman  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  East-India  Company. — Received 
from  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  1st  Jan.  1784. 

'<  I  AM  willing  to  attribute  this  continued  usur- 
pation to  the  fear  of  detection  in  Lord  Macartney ; 
lie  dreads  the  awful  day  when  the  scene  of  his 
enormities  will  be  laid  open,  at  my  restoration  to 
my  country,  and  when  the  tongues  of  my  oppressed 
subjects  will  be  unloosed,  and  proclaim  aloud 
the  cruel  tyrannies  they  have  sustained.  These 
sentiments  of  his  lordship's  designs  are  corrobo- 
rated by  his  sending,  on  the  10th  instant,  two 
gentlemen  to  me  and  my  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah ; 
and  these  gentlemen  from  Lord  Macartney  espe- 
cially set  forth  to  me,  and  to  my  son,  that  all  de- 
pendence on  the  power  of  the  superiour  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  to  enforce  the  intentions  of  the 
company  to  restore  my  country,  was  vain  and 
groundless  ;  that  the  company  confided  in  his 
lordship's  judgment  and  discretion,  and  upon  his 
representations,  and  that  if  I,  and  my  son,  Ameer- 
ul-Omrah,  would  enter  into  friendship  with  Lord 
Macartney,  and  sign  a  paper,  declaring  all  my 
charges  and  complaints  against  him  to  be  false, 
that  his  lordship  might  be  induced  to  write  to 
England,  that  all  his  allegations  against  me  and 
my  son  were  not  well-founded  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  declarations  to  withhold  my  country, 
yet,  on  these  considerations,  it  might  be  still  re- 
stored to  me. 

"  What  must  be  your  feelings  for  your  ancient 
and  faithful  friend,  on  his  receiving  such  insults  to 
his  honour  and  understanding  from  your  principal 
servant,  armed  with  your  authority  ?  From  these 
manoeuvres,  amongst  thousands  I  have  experienced, 
the  truth  must  evidently  appear  to  you,  tnat  I  have 
not  been  loaded  with  those  injuries  and  oppres- 
sions from  motives  of  publick  service,  but  to  an- 
swer the  private  views  and  interests  of  his  lordship, 
and  his  secret  agents :  same  papers  to  this  point 
are  imchsed ;  others,  almost  without  number,  must 
be  submitted  to  your  justice,  when  time  and  cir- 
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cumstances  shall  enable  me  fully  to  investigate  those 
transactions.  This  opportunity  will  not  permit 
the  full  representation  of  my  load  of  injuries  and 
distresses :  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  minister, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  papers,  according  to  the 
inclosed  list,  which  accompanied  my  last  dispatches 
by  the  Rodney,  which  I  fear  have  failed  ;  and  my 
correspondence  with  Lord  Macartney,  subsequent 
to  that  period,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  prepare 
for  this  opportunity,  are  inclosed. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  acts  and  de- 
clarations of  Lord  Macartney,  yet  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  misconduct  was  the  sole  incentive  to  the 
menaces  and  overtures  he  has  held  out,  in  various 
shapes.  He  has  been  insultingly  lavish  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  high  respect  for  my  person ;  has  had 
the  insolence  to  say,  that  all  his  measures  flowed 
from  his  affectionate  regard  alone  ;  has  presumed 
to  say,  that  all  his  enmity  and  oppression  were 
levellcxi  at  my  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  to  whom  he 
before  acknowledged  every  aid  and  assistance : 
and,  his  lordship  being  without  any  just  cause  or 
foundation  for  complaint  against  us,  or  a  veil  to 
cover  his  own  violences,  he  has  now  had  recourse 
to  the  meanness,  and  has  dared  to  mtimate  of  my 
son,  in  order  to  intimidate  me,  and  to  stren^en 
his  own  wicked  purposes,  to  be  in  league  with  our 
enemies  the  French.  You  must  doubtless  be  as- 
tonished, no  less  at  the  assurance,  than  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  wicked  suggestion.*' 

(In  the  nabob's  own  hand.) 

"  P.  S.  In  my  own  hand-writing  I  acquainted 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  I  now  do  my  ancient  friends  the 
company,  with  the  insult  offered  to  my  honour  and 
understanding,  in  the  extraordinary  propositions 
sent  to  me  by  Lord  Macartney,  through  two  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  10th  instant,  so  artfully  veiled  with 
menaces,  hopes,  and  promises.  But  how  can  Lord 
Macartney  add  to  his  enormities,  after  his  wicked 
and  calumniating  insinuations,  so  evidently  direct- 
ed against  me  and  my  family,  through  my  faithful, 
my  dutiful,  and  beloved  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah, 
who,  you  well  know,  has  been  ever  bom  and  bred 
amongst  the  English,  whom  I  have  studiously 
brought  up  in  the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection 
and  attachment  to  them;  sentiments,  that  in  his 
maturity  have  been  his  highest  ambition  to  im- 
prove, insomuch  that  he  knows  no  happiness,  but 
m  the  faithful  support  of  our  alliance  and  con- 
nexion with  the  English  nation  V* 

12th  August,  and  Postscript  of  the  16th  August, 
1783.  Translation  of  a  Letter  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Received  from  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  14th 
January,  1784. 

'*  Youm  astonishment  and  indignation  will  be 
equally  raised  with  mine,  when  you  hear  that  your 
president  has  dared,  contrary  to  your  intention, 
to  continue  to  usurp  the  privdeges  and  hereditary 
powers  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatick,  your  old 
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and  unshaken  friend,  and  the  declared  ally  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

'*  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  enumerating 
the  particular  acts  of  Lord  Macartney's  violence, 
cruelty,  and  injustice ;  they  indeed  occur  too  fre- 
quently, and  fall  upon  me,  and  my  devoted  sub- 
jects and  country,  too  thicf^,  to  be  regularly 
related.  I  refer  you  to  my  minister,  Mr.  James 
Macpherson,  for  a  more  circumstantial  account 
of  the  oppressions  and  enormities  by  which  he  has 
brought  both  mine  and  the  company's  affairs  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  I  trust  that  such  flagrant 
violations  of  all  justice,  honour,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties,  will  receive  the  severest  marks  of  your 
displeasure,  and  that  Lord  Macartney's  conduct, 
in  making  use  of  your  name  and  authority  as  a 
sanction  for  the  continuance  of  his  usurpation, 
will  be  disclaimed  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
and  followed  with  the  severest  punishment.  I 
conceive  that  his  lordship's  arbitrsury  retention  of 
my  country  and  government  can  only  originate  in 
his  insatiable  cravings,  in  his  implacable  malevo- 
lence against  me,  and  through  fear  of  detection, 
which  must  follow  the  surrender  of  the  Camatick 
into  my  hands,  of  those  nefarious  proceedings, 
which  are  now  suppressed  by  the  arm  of  violence 
and  power. 

**  I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  supreme 
government  of  Bengal  the  deplorable  situation  to 
which  I  was  reduced,  and  the  unmerited  perse> 
cutions  I  have  unremittingly  sustained  from  Lord 
Macartney;  and  I  earnestly  implored  them  to 
stretch  forth  a  saving  arm,  and  interpose  that  con- 
trouling  power  which  was  vested  in  them,  to  check 
rapacity  and  presumption,  and  preserve  the 
honour  and  faith  of  the  company  from  violation. 
The  govemour  general  and  council  not  only  felt 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  I  had  suffered,  but  were 
greatly  alarmed  ror  the  fatal  consequences  that 
might  result  from  the  distrust  of  the  country 
powers  in  the  professions  of  the  English,  when 
they  saw  the  nabob  of  the  Camatick,  the  friend 
of  the  company,  and  the  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
thus  stripped  olf  his  rights,  his  dominions,  and  his 
dignity,  by  the  most  fraudulent  means,  and  under 
the  mask  of  friendship.  The  Bengal  government 
had  already  heard  both  the  Marattas  and  the 
Nizam  urge  as  an  objection  to  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  the  faithless  behaviour  of  Lord  Ma> 
cartnev  to  a  prince  whose  life  has  been  devoted, 
and  whose  treasures  had  been  exhausted,  in  their 
service  and  support ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  positive  orders  to  Lord  Macartney  for  the 
restitution  of  my  government  and  autliority,  on 
such  terms  as  were  not  only  strictly  honourable, 
but  equally  advantageous  to  my  friends  the  com- 
pany; for  they  jusUy  thought  that  my  honour 
and  dignity,  and  sovereign  rights,  were  the 
first  objects-  of  my  wishes  and  ambition.  But 
how  can  I  paint  my  astonishment  at  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's presumption,  in  continuing  his  usurpa- 
tion, alter  their  positive  and  reiterated  mandates ! 
and,  as  if  nettled  by  their  interference,  which  he 
disdained,  in  redoubling  the  fury  of  his  violence, 


and   sacrificing  the   publick  and  myself  to  his 
malice  and  ungovernable  passions  ! 

*'  I  am,  gentlemen,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where 
his  usurpation  will  stop,  and  have  an  end.  Has 
he  not  solemnly  declared  that  the  assignment  was 
only  made  for  the  support  of  war  ?  and,  if  neither 
your  instructions,  nor  the  orders  of  his  superioura 
at  Bengal,  were  to  be  considered  as  effectual,  has 
not  the  treaty  of  peace  virtually  determined  the 
period  of  his  tyrannical  administration  ?  But  so 
far  from  surrendering  the  Camatick  into  my 
hands,  he  has,  since  tliat  event,  affixed  adver- 
tisements to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  Black 
Town,  for  letting  to  the  best  bidder  the  varioijs 
districts,  for  the  term  of  three  years;  and  has 
continued  the  committee  of  revenue,  which  you 
positively  ordered  to  be  abolished,  to  whom  he 
has  allowed  enormous  salaries,  from  6000  to  4000 
pagodas  per  annum,  which  each  member  has  re- 
ceived from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  though 
his  lordship  well  knows  that  most  of  them  are 
by  your  orders  disqualified,  by  being  my  principal 
creditors. 

^*  If  those  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  had  been 
productive  of  publick  advantage,  I  conceive  his 
lordship  might  have  held  them  forward,  in  exte- 
nuation of  his  conduct ;  but  whilst  he  cloaks  his 
justification  under  the  veil  of  your  records,  it  b 
impossible  to  refute  his  assertions,  or  to  expose  to 
you  their  fallacy ;  and  when  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  support  his  conduct  by  argument,  he  refers  to 
those  records,  where,  I  understand,  he  has  exer- 
cised all  his  sophistry  and  malicious  insinuations, 
to  render  me  and  my  family  obnoxious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  company,  and  the  British  nation ;  and  when 
the  glorious  victories  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  have  been 
rendered  abortive  by  a  constant  deficiency  of  sup- 
plies ;  and  when,  since  the  departure  of  that  ex- 
cellent general  to  Bengal,  whose  loss  I  must  ever 
regret,  a  dreadful  famine,  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
occasioned  by  his  lordship's  neglect  to  lay  up  a 
sufficient  stock  of  grain  at  a  proper  season,  and 
from  his  prohibitory  orders  to  private  merchants ; 
and  when  no  exertion  has  been  made,  nor  advan- 
tage gained  over  the  enemy ;  when  Hyder's  death 
and  Tippoo's  return  to  his  own  dominions  ope- 
rated in  no  degree  for  the  benefit  of  our  afiairs; 
in  short,  when  all  has  been  a  continued  senes  of 
disappointment  and  disgrace  under  Lord  Macart- 
ney's management,  (and  in  him  alone  has  the  ma- 
nagement been  vested,)  I  want  words  to  conrej 
those  ideas  of  his  insufficiency,  ignorance,  and  ob- 
stinacy,  which  I  am  convinced  you  would  enter- 
tain, had  you  been  spectators  of  his  ruinous  and 
destructive  conduct. 

<<  But  against  me,  and  my  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah, 
has  his  lordship's  vengeance  chiefly  been  exerted ; 
even  the  company's  own  subordinate  zemmdars 
have  found  better  treatment,  probably  because 
they  were  more  rich  ;  those  of  Niianagoram  have 
been  permitted,  contrary  to  your  pointed  orders, 
to  hold  their  rich  zeminclaries  at  tne  old  dispro- 
portionate rate  of  little  more  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  real  revenue ;  and  my  zemindar  of  Tanjore, 
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though  he  should  have  regarded  himself  equally 
concerned  with  us  in  the  event  of  the  war,  and 
from  whose  fertile  country  many  valuable  harvests 
have  been  gathered  in,  which  have  sold  at  a  vast 
price,  has,  I  understand,  only  contributed,  last 
year,  towards  the  pHblick  exigencies,  the  very  in- 
considerable sum  of  one  lack  of  pagodas,  and  a 
few  thousand  pagodas-worth  of  grain. 

**  I  am  much  concerned  to  acquaint  you,  that 
ever  since  the  peace  a  dreadful  famine  has  swept 
away  many  thousands  of  the  followers,  and  sepoys' 
families,  of  the  army,  from  Lord  Macartney's  neg- 
lect to  send  down  grain  to  the  camp,  though  the 
roads  are  crowded  with  vessels  :  but  his  lordship 
has  been  too  intent  upon  his  own  disgraceful 
schemes,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  army.  The 
negociation  with  Tippoo,  which  he  has  set  on  foot 
through  the  mediation  of  Monsieur  Bussy,  has 
employed  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  that  object  he  will  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  company  to  gratify  his  malevolence  against 
roe,  and  for  his  own  private  advantages.  The  en- 
deavour to  treat  with  Tippoo,  through  the  means 
of  the  French,  must  strike  you,  gentlemen,  as 
highly  improper  and  impolitick  ;  but  it  must  raise 
your  utmost  indignation  to  hear,  that  by  inter- 
cepted letters  from  Bussy  to  Tippoo,  as  well  as 
firom  their  respective  vakeels,  and  from  various 
accounts  from  Cuddalore,  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  his  lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Staun- 
ton, when  at  Cuddalore,  as  his  agent  to  settle  the 
cessation  of  arms  with  the  French,  was  informed 
of  all  their  operations  and  projects,  and  conse- 
quently that  Lord  Macartney  has  secretly  con- 
nived at  Monsieur  Bussy* s  recommendation  to 
Tippoo  to  return  into  the  Camatick,  as  the  means 
of  procuring  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and 
furnishing  Lord  Macartney  with  the  plea  of 
necessity  for  concluding  a  peace  after  his  own 
manner :  and  what  further  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  is,  that  repeated  reports,  as  well  as  the 
alarms  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  westward,  leave 
us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Tippoo  is  approaching 
towards  us.  His  lordship  has  issued  publick  orders, 
that  the  garrison  store  of  rice,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  the  Bengal  government, 
should  be  immediately  disposed  of,  and  has  strictly 
forbid  all  private  grain  to  be  sold ;  by  which  act 
he  effectually  prohibits  all  private  importation  of 
grain,  and  may  eventually  cause  as  horrid  a  fa- 
mine as  that  which  we  experienced  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  firom  the  same  short-sighted  policy  and 
destructive  prohibitions  of  Lord  Macartney. 

"  But  as  he  has  the  fabrication  of  the  records 
in  his  own  hands,  he  trusts  to  those  partial  repre- 
sentations of  his  character  and  conduct,  because 
the  signatures  of  those  members  of  government 
whom  he  seldom  consults  are  affixed,  as  a  publick 
sanction  ;  but  you  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their 
correctness  and  propriety,  when  you  are  informed, 
that  his  lordship,  upon  my  noticing  the  heavy 
disbursements  made  for  secret  service  money, 
ordered  the  sums  to  be  struck  off,  and  the  ac- 
counts to  be  erased  from  the  cash-book  of  the 


company  ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  give  you  a  better 
proof  of  his  management  of  my  country  and  reve- 
nues, than  by  calling  your  attention  to  his  conduct 
in  the  Ongole  province,  and  by  referring  you  to 
his  lordship's  administration  of  your  own  jaghire, 
from  whence  he  has  brought  to  tlie  publick  account 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas  for  the  last 
year's  revenue,  yet  blazons  forth  his  vast  merits 
and  exertions,  and  expects  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  his  committee  and  council. — I  will  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  my  minister,  James  Macpherson,  Esq. 
for  a  more  particular  account  of  my  sufferings  and 
miseries,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  copies  of  all 
papers  that  passed  with  his  lordship. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  of  my  different  creditors, 
whose  claims  are  the  claims  of  justice,  and  whose 
demands,  I  am  bound  by  honour,  and  every  moral 
obligation,  to  discharge  ;  it  is  not  therefore  with- 
out great  concern  I  have  heard  insinuations  tend- 
ing to  question  the  legality  of  their  right  to  the 
payment  of  those  just  debts  ;  they  proceeded  from 
advances  made  by  them  openly  and  honourably 
for  the  support  of  my  own  and  the  publick  affairs. 
But  I  hope  the  tongue  of  calumny  will  never 
drown  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice ;  and  while 
that  is  heard,  the  wisdom-  of  the  English  nation 
cannot  fail  to  accede  to  an  effectual  remedy  for 
their  distresses,  by  any  arrangement  in  which  their 
claims  may  be  duly  considered,  and  equitably 
provided  for ;  and  for  this  purpose  my  minister, 
Mr,  Macpherson,  will  readily  subscribe,  in  my 
name,  to  any  agreement  you  may  think  proper  to 
adopt,  founded  on  the  same  principles  witli  either 
of  the  engagements  I  entered  into  with  the  su- 
preme government  of  Bengal,  for  our  mutual 
interest  and  advantage. — I  always  pray  for  your 
happiness  and  prosperity." 

6th  September,  and  Postscript  of  7tli  September, 
1783.  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company. — Received  from  Mr. 
James  Macpherson,  14tli  January,  1784. 

"  I  REFER  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  inclosed 
duplicate,  as  well  as  to  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpher- 
son, for  the  particulars  of  my  sufferings.  There  is 
no  word  or  action  of  mine  that  is  not  perverted ; 
and  though  it  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  my 
son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  who  is  well  versed  in  my 
affairs,  to  Bengal,  to  impress  those  gentlemen  with 
a  full  sense  of  my  situation,  yet  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  lay  it  aside,  from  the  insinuations  of  the 
calumniating  tongue  of  Lord  Macartney,  that 
takes  every  licence  to  traduce  every  action  of  my 
life,  and  that  of  my  son.  I  am  informed  that 
Lord  Macartney,  at  this  late  moment,  intends  to 
write  a  letter ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  but 
fully  perceive,  that  by  delaying  to  send  it  till  the 
very  eve  of  the  dispatch,  he  means  to  deprive  me 
of  all  possibility  of  communicating  my  reply,  and 
forwarding  it  for  the  information  of  my  friends  in 
England.    Conscious  of  the  weak  ground  on  which 
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he  stands,  he  is  obliged  to  haye  recourse  to  these 
artifices  to  mislead  the  jadgment,  and  support  for 
a  time  his  unjustifiable  measures  by  deceit  and 
imposition.  I  wish  only  to  meet  and  combat  his 
charges  and  allegations  fairly  and  openly  ;  and  I 
haye  repeatedly  and  urgently  demanded  to  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  those  parts  of  h\s  fabri- 
cated records  relative  to  myself ;  but  as  he  well 
knows  I  should  refute  his  sophistry,  I  cannot  be 
surprised  at  his  refusal,  though  I  lament  that  it 
prevents  you,  gentlemen,  from  a  clear  inyestiga- 
tion  of  his  conduct  towards  me. 

''  Inclosed  you  have  a  translation  of  an  arzee 
from  the  killidar  of  Vellore :  /  have  thousands  of 
the  same  hind ;  but  this  just  now  received  will 
serve  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  miseries  brought 
upon  this  my  devoted  country,  and  the  wretched 
Inhabitants  that  remain  in  it,  by  the  oppressive 
hand  of  Lord  Macartney's  management ;  nor  will 
the  embezzlements  of  collections  thus  obtained, 
when  brought  before  you  in  proof,  appear  less 
extraordinary,  which  shall  certainly  be  done  in 
due  time." 

Translation  of  an  Arzee,  in  the  Persian  Language, 
from  Uzzeem  ul  Doen  Cawn,  the  Killidar  of 
Vellore,  to  the  Nabob,  dated  1st  September, 
1783.  Inclosed  in  the  Nabob's  Letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  September,  1783. 

**  I  HAVE  repeatedly  represented  to  your  high- 
ness the  violences  and  oppressions  exercised  by 
the  present  amildar  [collector  of  revenue]  of  Lord 
Macartney's  appointment,  over  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Vellore,  Amborc, 
Saulguda,  &c. 

^'  The  outrages  and  violences  now  committed 
are  of  that  astonishing  nature  as  were  never 
known  or  heard  of  during  the  administration  of 
the  circar.  Hyder  Naik,  the  cruellest  of  tyrants, 
used  every  kind  of  oppression  in  the  circar  coun- 
tries ;  but  even  his  measures  were  not  like  those 
now  pursued.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had 
escaped  the  sword  and  pillage  of  Hyder  Naik,  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  within  the  walls 
of  Vellore,  &c.  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney's 
amildar  to  Vellore,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
cowle  of  protection  and  support,  roost  cheerfully 
returned  to  the  villages,  set  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  and  with  g^eat  pains  rebuilt  their 
cottages. — But  now  the  amildar  has  imprisoned 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  inhabitants,  seized 
the  few  jewels  that  were  on  the  bodies  of  the 
women,  and  then  before  the  faces  of  their  hus- 
bands, flogged  them,  in  order  to  make  them  pro- 

•  [The  above-recited  practices,  or  practices  similar  to  them, 
have  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  miserable  countries 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  That 
they  prevailed  as  strongly  and  generally  as  they  could  prevail, 
under  the  administration  of  the  nabob,  there  can  be  no  question, 
notwithstandincr  the  assertion  in  the  beginning  of  the  above 
petition,  nor  will  it  ever  be  otherwise,  whilst  afbirs  are  conducted 
upon  the  principles  which  influence  the  present  system.  Whether 
the  particulars  here  asserted  are  true  or  folse,  neither  the  court 
of  directors  nor  their  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  enquire. 
If  they  are  true,  in  order  to  bnngtbem  to  afflect  Lord  Macartney, 
it  ought  to  be  proved  that  the  complaint  was  made  to  him  ;  and 
tkmtkekmd  refuted  rtdrtM,   laiiesd  of  this  lair  cooiae,  the  oon- 


duce  other  jewels  and  efiects,  which  he  said  they 
had  buried  somewhere  under  ground,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants  bring  him  money,  notwithstanding 
there  was  yet  no  cultivation  in  the  country.  Ter- 
rified with  the  flagellations,  some  of  tliem  prt>- 
duced  their  jewek,  and  wearing  apparel  of  their 
women,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  pagodas, 
which  they  had  hidden;  others,  who  declared 
they  had  none,  the  amildar  flogged  their  women 
severely,  tied  cords  around  their  breasts,  and  tore 
the  sucking  children  from  their  teats,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
Those  children  died,  as  did  the  wife  of  Ramsoamyt 
an  inhabitant  of  Bringpoor.  Even  this  could  not 
stir  up  compassbn  in  the  breast  of  the  amildar. 
Some  of  the  children  that  were  somewhat  large, 
he  exposed  to  sale.  In  short,  the  violences  of  Uie 
amildar  are  so  astonishing,  that  the  people,  on 
seeing  tlieir  present  situation,  remember  the  lost  of 
Hyder  with  regret.  With  whomsoever  the  amildar 
finds  a  single  measure  of  natehinee,  or  rice,  he 
takes  it  away  from  him,  and  appropriates  it  to  the 
expences  of  the  Sybindy  that  he  keeps  up.  No 
revenues  are  collected  from  the  countries,  bat 
from  the  effects  of  the  poor  wretched  inhabitants 
Those  ryots  [yeomen]  who  intended  to  return  to 
their  habitations,  hearing  of  those  violences,  haie 
fled  for  refuge,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into 
Hyder's  country.  Every  day  is  uriiered  in  and 
closed  with  these  vblences  and  disturbances.  I 
have  no  power  to  do  any  thing;  and  who  will 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?  My  business  is  to  infona 
your  highness,  who  are  my  master.  The  people 
bring  their  complaints  to  me,  and  I  tell  them  I 
will  write  to  your  highness."* 

Translation  of  a  Tellinga  Letter  from  Veira  Per- 
maul.  Head  Dubash  to  Lord  Macartney,  tJi  his 
own  hand-writing,  to  Rajah  Ramchunda,  the 
renter  of  Ongole ;  dated  25th  of  the  Hindoo 
month  Mausay,  in  the  year  Plavanamal,  corre- 
sponding to  5th  March,  1782. 

I  PRESENT  my  respects  to  you,  and  am  very 
well  here,  wishing  to  hear  frequently  of  your  wel- 
fare. 

Your  peasher  Vancatroyloo  has  brought  the 
Visseel  Bakees,  and  delivered  them  to  me,  as  also 
what  you  sent  him  for  me  to  deliver  to  my  master, 
which  I  have  done.  My  master  at  first  refused 
to  take  it,  because  he  is  unacquainted  with  your 
disposition,  or  what  kind  of  a  person  you  are. 
But  after  I  made  encomiums  on  your  goodness 
and  greatness  of  mind,  and  took  my  oath  to  the 
same,  and  that  it  would  not  become  publicky 

Blaint  is  carried  to  Uie  court  of  directors.  The  above  is  one  of 
le  documents  transmitted  by  the  nabob,  in  proof  of  his  charge  of 
corruption  against  Lord  Macartney.  If  genuine,  it  is  conclusive 
at  least  against  Lord  Macartney*s  principal  agent  and  mansser. 
If  it  be  forgery  (as  in  all  likelihood  it  is)  it  is  conclusiTe  asamt 
the  nabob  and  his  evil  counsellors ;  and  rally  demonstrates,  tf  tny 
thing  farther  were  necessary  to  demonstrate,  the  necessity  of  the 
clause  in  Mr.  Poz*s  bill  prohibiting  the  reddenoe  of  the  nstive 
princes  in  the  company's  principal  setUcments ;  which  clause  wn, 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  admitted  into  Mr.  PitTs.  It  shews  too 
the  absolute  necessitj  of  a  severe  and  exemplary  pimidHnent  oa 
certain  of  his  Englisn  evU  counseUors  and  cTednofa»  by  whoo 
sttch  practiocs  ire  carried  on.] 
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but  be  held  u  precious  u  our  lives,  my  maater 
accepted  it.  You  may  remain  satisfied,  that  I 
will  get  the  Ongole  business  settled  in  your  name ; 
I  will  cause  the  jamaubundee  to  be  settled  agree- 
sbty  to  your  desu«.  It  was  fonnerly  the  nabcb's 
intention  to  ^ve  this  business  to  you,  as  the  ^- 
remour  knows  full  well,  but  did  not  at  that  time 
agree  to  it,  which  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with. 

Your  peasher  Vancatroyloo  is  a  very  careful 
good  man — -he  ia  well  experienced  in  business — 
ke  hat  bmatd  me  by  an  oath  to  keep  all  thit  bu- 
mtett  lecret,  and  that  his  own,  youri,  and  my 
tieet  are  responsible  for  it.  I  write  this  letter  to 
you  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  I  signified 
the  same  to  your  peasher,  and  declared  that  I  would 
not  write  to  you  by  any  means :  to  this  the  peasher 
urged,  that  i/ 1  did  not  write  to  his  master,  hoio 
could  he  know  to  whom  he  (the  peasher)  deli- 
vered the  money,  and  what  must  his  roaster  think 
af  it  ?  therefore  1  write  you  this  letter,  and  send 
it  by  my  servant  Ramanah,  accompanied  by  the 
peasher's  servant,  and  it  will  come  safe  to  your 
oands  :  after  perusal  you  will  send  it  back  to  me 
immediately — until  I  receive  it  I  don't  like  to  eat 
my  victuals,  or  take  any  sleep.  Your  peasher 
took  his  oath,  and  urged  me  to  write  this  for  your 
■atisl^ction,  and  has  engaged  to  me  that  1  shall 
have  this  letter  returned  to  me  in  the  space  of 
twelve  days. 

The  present  goveruour  is  not  like  the  former  go- 
veniours — he  is  a  very  great  man  in  Europe — and 
all  the  great  men  of  Europe  are  much  obliged  to 
him  forhis  condescension  in  accepting  the  govern- 
ment of  this  place.  It  is  his  custom  when  he  makes 
friendship  with  any  one  to  coiktinue  it  always,  and 


if  he  is  at  enmity  with  any  one,  he  never  will  de- 
sist till  he  hat  worked  his  destruction ;  he  it  now 
exceedingly  displeased  with  the  nabob,  and  you 
will  underiland  by  and  by  that  the  nabob's 
business  cannot  be  carried  on ;  he  (the  nabob) 
will  have  no  power  to  do  any  thing  ia  his  own 
aflatra ;  you  have  therefore  no  room  to  fear  him. 
You  may  remain  with  a  contented  mind — I  de- 
sired the  govemour  to  write  you  a  letter  for  your 
satisfaction ;  the  govemour  said  he  would  do  so 
when  the  business  was  settled.  This  letter  you 
must  peruse  as  soon  as  posuble,  and  send  it  back 
with  all  speed  by  the  bearer  Ramadoo,  accom- 
panied by  three  oi  four  of  your  people,  to  the  end 
that  no  accident  may  happen  on  the  road.  These 
people  must  be  ordered  to  march  in  the  night 
only,  and  to  arrive  here  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 
You  sent  ten  mangoes  for  my  master,  and  two  for 
me,  all  which  I  have  delivered  to  my  master, 
thinking  that  ten  was  not  sufficient  to  present 
him  with.  I  write  this  for  your  information,  and 
salute  you  with  ten  thousand  respects. 


I,  Muttu  Kistnah,  of  Madras 
Patnam,  dubash,  declare. 
That  I  perfectly  understand 
the  Gentoo  language ;  and 
do  most  solemnly  afErm, 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
translation  of  the  annexed 
paper  writing  from  the  Gen- 
too  language. 


(Signed) 
Muttu  Kistnah. 
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Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  report  of  the  army 
estimates  has  not  been  correctly  stated  in  some  of 
the  publick  papers.  It  is  of  consequence  to  him 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  matter  which  inci- 
dentally came  into  discussion  is  of  the  most  seri- 
ous importance.  It  is  thought  that  the  heads  and 
substance  of  the  speech  will  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  If  in  making  the  abstract,  through 
defect  of  memory,  in  the  person  who  now  gives  it, 
any  difierence  at  all  should  be  perceived  from  the 
speech  as  it  was  spoken,  it  will  not,  the  editor  ima- 
gines, be  found  in  any  thing  which  may  amount 
to  a  retraction  of  the  opinions  he  then  maintained, 
or  to  any  softening  in  the  expressions  in  which 
they  were  conveyed. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  a  considerable  time  in  answer 
to  various  arguments  which  had  been  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an 
encreased  peace  establishment,  and  against  an 
improper  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  in  whom  a 
full  confidence,  subject  to  responsibility,  ought  to 
be  placed  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
real  situation  of  affairs ;  the  exact  state  of  which 
it  frequently  happened  that  they  could  not  dis- 
close, without  violating  the  constitutional  and 
political  secrecy,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  substance.  That  confidence 
might  become  a  vice,  and  jealousy  a  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  lliat  confidence,  of  all 
publick  virtues,  was  the  most  dangerous,  and  jea- 
lousy in  an  house  of  commons,  of  all  publick 
vices,  the  most  tolerable ;  especially  where  the 
number  and  the  charge  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  was  the  question. 

That  in  the  annual  mutiny  bill,  the  annual  army 


was  declared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  propriety 
of  its  being  larger  or  smaller  depended,  tiierefore, 
upon  the  true  state  of  that  balance.  If  the  encrease 
of  peace  establishments  demanded  of  parliament 
agreed  with  the  manifest  appearance  of  the  ba- 
lance ;  confidence  in  ministers,  as  to  the  particu- 
lars, would  be  very  proper.  If  the  encrease  was 
not  at  all  supported  by  any  such  appearance ;  he 
thought  gpreat  jealousy  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
entertained  on  that  subject. 

That  he  did  not  find,  on  a  review  of  all  Europe, 
that,  politically,  we  stood  in  the  smallest  degree  of 
danger  from  any  one  state  or  kingdom  it  contain- 
ed ;  nor  that  any  other  foreign  powers  than  oar 
own  allies  were  likely  to  obtain  a  considerable 
preponderance  in  the  scale. 

That  France  had  hitherto  been  our  first  object 
in  all  considerations  concerning  the  balance  of 
power.  The  presence  or  absence  of  France  to- 
tally varied  every  sort  of  speculation  relative  to 
that  balance. 

That  France  is,  at  this  time,  in  a  political  light, 
to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of  tlie  system  of 
Europe.  Whether  she  could  ever  appear  in  it 
again  as  a  leading  power,  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine :  but  at  present  he  considered  France  as  not 
politically  existing ;  and  most  assuredly  it  would 
take  her  much  time  to  restore  her  to  her  former 
active  existence — Gallos  quoque  in  bellis  Jlorvisse 
audivimus,  might  possibly  be  the  language  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  nation, 
and  to  regulate  our  preparation  by  the  symptoms 
of  her  recovery. 

That  it  was  to  her  strength,  not  to  her  farm  of 
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vernmenty  that  we  were  to  attend ;  because  re- 
iblicks,  as  well  as  monarchies,  were  susceptible 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  anger,  the  usual  causes 
war. 

But  if,  while  France  continued  in  this  swoon, 
3  should  go  on  encreasing  our  expences,  we 
ould  certainly  make  ourselves  less  a  match  for 
r  when  it  became  our  concern  to  arm. 
It  was  said,  that  as  she  had  speedily  fallen,  she 
i^t  speedily  rise  again.  He  doubted  this.  That 
e  fall  from  an  height  was  with  an  accelerated 
locity ;  but  to  lift  a  weight  up  to  that  height 
ain  was  difficult,  and  opposed  by  the  laws  of 
lysical  and  political  gravitation. 
In  a  political  view,  France  was  low  indeed.  She 
d  lost  every  thing,  even  to  her  name. 

"  Jactt  indent  littore  truncus, 

**  AvoUumquc  humerit  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus,*^* 

3  was  astonished  at  it — he  was  alarmed  at  it 
he  trembled  at  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
eatness. 

Since  the  house  had  been  prorogued  in  the  sum- 
2r  much  work  was  done  in  France.  The  French 
d  shewn  themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin 
at  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  that 
ry  short  space  of  time  they  had  completely  pull- 
down to  the  ground  their  monarchy,  their 
urch,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue, 
eir  army,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts, 
d  their  manufactures.  They  had  done  their 
isiness  for  us  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty 
amillies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done  it. 
ere  we  absolute  conquerors,  and  France  to  lie 
t)strate  at  our  feet,  we  should  be  asliamed  to 
nd  a  commission  to  settle  their  affairs,  which 
>uld  impose  so  hard  a  law  upon  the  French,  and 
» destructive  of  all  their  consequence  as  a  nation, 
I  that  they  had  imposed  on  themselves. 
France,  by  the  mere  circumstances  of  its  vicinity, 
id  been,  and  in  degree  always  must  be,  an  ob- 
!Ct  of  our  vigilance,  either  with  regard  to  her 
:tual  power,  or  to  her  influence  and  example, 
s  to  the  former  he  had  spoken ;  as  to  the  latter, 
ler  example,)  he  should  say  a  few  words  :  for  by 
lis  example  our  friendship  and  our  intercourse 
ith  that  nation  had  once  been,  and  might  again 
icome,  more  dangerous  to  us  than  their  worst 
«tility. 

In  the  last  century,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
lablished  a  greater  and  better  disciplined  mili- 
y  force  than  ever  had  been  before  seen  in  Eu- 
le,  and  with  it  a  perfect  despotism.  Though 
it  despotism  was  proudly  arrayed  in  manners, 
llantry,  splendour,  magnificence,  and  even  co- 
red over  with  the  imposing  robes  of  science, 
.>rature,  and  arts,  it  was,  in  government,  nothing 
tter  than  a  painted  and  gilded  tyranny  ;  in  re- 
ion,  a  hard,  stern  intolerance,  the  fit  companion 
d  auxiliary  to  the  despotick  tyranny  which  pre- 

Mr.  Burke,  probably,  had  in  bis  mind  the  remainder  of  die 
■age, and  was  filled  wiUi  some  congenial  apprehensions; 

**  Hac  finis  Priami  listoram ;  hie  exitns  ilium 

**  Sorte  tuUt,  Trq|un  inccnsam,  et  prolapsa  videntem 


vailed  in  its  government.  The  same  character  of 
despotism  msinuated  itself  into  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  same  spirit  of  disproportioned  magnifi- 
cence— the  same  love  of  standing  armies,  above 
the  ability  of  the  people.  In  particular,  our  then 
sovereigns.  King  Charles  and  King  James,  fell  in 
love  with  the  government  of  their  neighbour,  so 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  kings.  A  similarity  of 
sentiments  brought  on  connexions  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  their  country. 
It  were  well  that  the  infection  had  gone  no  farther 
than  the  throne.  The  admiration  of  a  government 
flourishing  and  successful,  unchecked  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  seeming  therefore  to  compass  its  objects 
more  speedily  and  effectually,  gained  someuiing 
upon  all  ranks  of  people.  The  good  patriots  of 
that  day,  however,  struggled  against  it.  They 
sought  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to  break  on 
all  communication  with  France,  and  to  beget  a 
total  alienation  from  its  councils  and  its  example; 
which,  by  the  animosity  prevalent  between  the 
abettors  of  their  religious  system  and  the  asscrtors 
of  ours,  was  in  some  degree  effected. 

This  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in  France : 
but  there  is  an  evil  there.  The  disease  is  altered ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries  remains,  and 
must  remain  ;  and  the  natural  mental  habits  of 
mankind  are  such,  that  the  present  distemper  of 
France  is  far  more  likely  to  be  contagious  than  the 
old  one ;  for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  spread  a  pas- 
sion for  servitude  among  the  people ;  but  in  all 
evils  of  the  opposite  kind  our  natural  inclinations 
are  flattered.  In  the  case  of  despotism  there  is 
the  faedum  crimen  servitutis ;  in  the  last  the  falsa 
species  libertatis ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  histo- 
rian says,  pronis  auribus  accipitur. 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  en- 
tangled by  the  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a 
relentless  despotism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  upon  tnat  example.  It  exists  no  longer. 
Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of  a  people, 
whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is,  with  re- 
gard to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy ;  a 
danger  of  being  led  through  an  admiration  of  suc- 
cessful fraud  and  violence,  to  an  imitation  of  the 
excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing, 
confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion, 
the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  from 
intolerance,  but  from  atheism  ;  a  foul,  unnatural 
vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and  consolation  of  man- 
kind ;  which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to 
have  been  embodied  into  a  faction,  accredited, 
and  almost  avowed. 

These  are  our  present  dangers  from  France :  but, 
in  his  opinion,  tne  very  worst  part  of  the  example 
set,  is  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the 
army,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  arrangement,  or  rather 
disarrangement,  of  their  military. 

He  was  sorry  that  his  right  honourable  friend 

*'  Perfirama ;  tot  quondam  popglis,  terrisquet  superbum 
*'  Regnatorem  Asis.    Jacet  ingens  littoir  truncus, 
"  Avolsumque  huroeris  caput,  et  sine  no  line  corpus. 
"  At  me  turn  primuro  sevus  circumstetit  borror ;  . 
"  Obstupui ;  mthm  ehari  genUori§  imagor 
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(Mr.  Fox)  had  dropped  even  a  word  expressive  of 
exultation  on  that  circumstance ;  or  that  ne  seemed 
of  opinion  that  the  objection  from  standing  armies 
was  at  all  lessened  by  it.  He  attributed  this  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Fox  entirely  to  his  known  zeal  for 
the  best  of  all  causes,  Liberty.  That  it  was  with 
a  pain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even 
the  shadow  of  a  difference  with  his  friend,  whose 
authority  would  always  be  great  with  him,  and 
with  all  thinking  people — Quce  maxima  semper 
censetur  nobis,  et  erit  qu<B  maxima  semper, — His 
confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  such,  and  so  ample, 
as  to  be  almost  implicit.  That  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  tliat  degree  of  docility.  That  when  the 
choice  is  well  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  op- 
pressing our  intellect.  That  he  who  calls  in  the 
aid  of  an  equal  understanding  doubles  his  own. 
He  who  profits  of  a  superiour  understanding  raises 
his  powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  supe- 
riour understanding  he  unites  with.  He  had  found 
the  benefit  of  such  a  junction,  and  would  not  light- 
ly depart  from  it.  He  wished  almost,  on  all  oc- 
casions, that  his  sentiments  were  understood  to  be 
conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  words  ;  and  he  wished,  as 
amongst  the  greatest  benefits  he  could  wish  the 
country,  an  eminent  share  of  power  to  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  ;  because  he  knew,  that,  to 
his  great  and  masterly  understanding,  he  had  join- 
ed the  greatest  possible  degree  of  that  natural 
moderation,  which  is  the  best  corrective  of  power ; 
that  he  was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open,  and 
benevolent  disposition;  disinterested  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a 
fault ;  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution. 

That  the  house  must  perceive,  from  his  coming 
forward  to  mark  an  expression  or  two  of  his  best 
friend,  how  anxious  he  was  to  keep  the  distemper 
of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England, 
where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shewn 
a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
the  French  spirit  of  reform.  He  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards  the 
means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  theirs,  as 
well  as  to  the  end  itself,  that  much  as  it  would 
a£9ict  him,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  attempted,  and 
that  any  friend  of  his  could  concur  in  such  mea- 
sures, (he  was  far,  very  far,  from  believing  they 
could,)  he  would  abandon  his  best  friends,  and 
join  with  his  worst  enemies  to  oppose  cither  the 
means  or  the  end ;  and  to  resist  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  so  distant  from 
all  principles  of  true  and  safe  reformation ;  a  spirit 
well  calculated  to  overturn  states,  but  perfectly 
unfit  to  amend  them. 

That  he  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost 
every  business  in  which  he  was  much  concerned, 
from  tlie  first  day  he  sat  in  that  house  to  that 
hour,  was  a  business  of  reformation ;  and  when  he 
had  not  been  employed  in  correcting,  he  had  been 
employed  in  resisting,  abuses.  Some  traces  of  this 
spirit  in  him  now  stand  on  their  statute  book.  In 
his  opinion,  any  thing  which  unnecessarily  tore  to 
pieces  the  contexture  of  the  state,  not  only  pre- 


vented all  real  reformation,  but  introdaced  evils 
which  would  call,  but  perhaps  call  in  vain,  for 
new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation  very  unwise. 
What  they  valued  themselves  on,  was  a  disgrace 
to  them.  They  had  gloried  (and  some  people  in 
England  had  thought  fit  to  take  share  in  that 
glory)  in  making  a  revolution ;  as  if  revolutioiis 
were  good  things  in  themselves.  All  the  horroars, 
and  all  the  crimes,  of  the  anarchy  which  led  to  their 
revolution,  which  attend  its  progpress,  and  whidi 
may  virtually  attend  it  in  its  establishment,  past 
for  nothing  with  the  lovers  of  revolutions.  The 
French  have  made  their  way,  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country,  to  a  bad  constitution,  when 
they  were  absolutely  in  possession  of  a  good  one. 
They  were  in  possession  of  it  the  day  the  states  met 
in  separate  orders.  Their  business,  had  they  been 
either  virtuous  or  wise,  or  had  they  been  left  to 
their  own  judgment,  was  to  secure  the  stabilitj 
and  independence  of  the  states,  according  to  those 
orders,  under  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  It  was 
then  their  duty  to  redress  g^evances. 

Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improving 
the  fabrick  of  their  state,  to  which  they  were  called 
by  their  monarch,  and  sent  by  their  country,  they 
were  made  to  take  a  very  different  course.  They 
first  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  counterpoiaes 
which  serve  to  fix  the  state,  and  to  give  it  a  sttstdj 
direction ;  and  which  furnish  sure  correctives  to 
any  violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in  any  of  the 
orders.  These  balances  existed  in  their  oldest  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  thb  country; 
and  in  the  constitution  of  all  the  countries  in  En- 
rope.  These  they  rashly  destroyed,  and  then  they 
melted  down  the  whole  into  one  incongruous,  ill- 
connected  mass. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  instantly,  and 
with  the  most  atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all 
faith  among  men,  laid  tne  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
property,  and  consequently  of  all  national  pros- 
perity, by  the  principles  they  established,  and  the 
example  they  set,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions 
of  the  church.  They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of 
institute  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rightiof 
man,  in  such  a  pedantick  abuse  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at  school ;  hot 
this  declaration  of  rights  was  worse  than  trifling 
and  pedantick  in  them  ;  as  by  their  name  and  au- 
thority they  systematically  destroyed  every  hold 
of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  By  this  mad  declaration  diet 
subverted  the  state ;  and  brought  on  such  calami- 
ties as  no  country,  without  a  long  war,  has  ever 
been  known  to  suffer ;  and  which  may  in  the  end 
produce  such  a  war,  and  perhaps,  many  such. 

With  them  the  question  was  not  between  des- 
potism and  liberty.  The  sacrifice  they  made  of 
the  peace  and  power  of  their  country  was  not 
made  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  Freedom,  and  a 
better  security  for  freedom  than  that  they  ha« 
taken,  they  might  have  had  without  any  sacrifice 
at  all.  They  brought  themselves  into  all  theta* 
lamities  they  suffer,  not  that  through  them  the; 
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might  obtain  a  British  constitution  ;  they  plunged 
themselves  headlong  into  those  calamities,  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  settling  into  that  constitution, 
or  into  any  thing  resembling  it. 

That  if  they  should  perfectly  succeed  in  what 
they  propose,  as  they  are  likely  enough  to  do,  and 
establish  a  democracy,  or  a  mob  of  democracies, 
in  a  country  circumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government—a  very  bad  spe- 
cies of  tyranny. 

That  the  worst  effect  of  all  their  proceeding 
was  on  their  military,  which  was  rendered  an 
army  for  every  purpose  but  that  of  defence. 
That  if  the  question  was,  whether  soldiers  were 
to  forget  they  were  citizens,  as  an  abstract  pro- 
position, he  could  have  no  difference  about  it; 
though  as  it  is  usual,  when  abstract  principles  are 
to  be  applied,  much  was  to  be  thought  on  the 
manner  of  uniting  the  character  of  citizen  and  sol- 
dier. But  as  applied  to  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  France,  where  the  abstract  principle  was 
clothed  with  its  circumstances,  he  thought  that 
his  friend  would  agree  witli  him,  that  what  was 
done  there  furnished  no  matter  of  exultation, 
either  in  the  act  or  the  example.  These  soldiers 
were  not  citizens ;  but  base  hireling  mutineers, 
and  mercenary  sordid  deserters,  wholly  destitute 
of  any  honourable  principle.  Their  conduct  was 
one  of  the  fruits  of  that  anarchick  spirit,  from  the 
evils  of  which  a  democracy  itself  was  to  be  resort- 
ed to,  by  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  that 
form,  as  a  sort  of  refuge.  It  was  not  an  army  in 
corps  and  with  discipline,  and  embodied  under 
the  respectable  patriot  citizens  of  the  state  in  re- 
sisting tyranny.  Nothing  like  it.  It  was  the  case 
of  common  soldiers  deserting  from  their  officers, 
to  join  a  furk)us  licentious  populace.  It  was  a  de- 
sertion to  a  cause,  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
level  all  those  institutions,  and  to  break  all  those 
connexions,  natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and 
hold  tofither  the  community  by  a  chain  of  sub- 
ordinatioli ;  to  raise  soldiers  against  their  officers ; 
servants  against  their  masters ;  tradesmen  against 
their  customers;  artificers  against  their  employers; 
tenants  against  their  landlords ;  curates  against 
their  bishops ;  and  children  against  their  parents. 
That  this  cause  of  theirs  was  not  an  enemy  to  ser- 
vitude, but  to  society. 

He  wished  the  house  to  consider,  how  the  mem-> 
bers  would  like  to  have  their  mansions  pulled 
down  and  pillaged,  their  persons  abused,  insulted, 
and  destroyed;  their  title  deeds  brought  out  and 
burned  before  their  faces,  and  themselves  and  their 
families  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  every  nation 
throughout  Europe,  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  they  were  born 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  property,  and  were  sus- 
pected of  a  desire  to  preserve  their  consideration 
and  their  estates.  The  desertion  in  France  was  to 
aid  an  abominable  sedition,  the  very  professed  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  an  implacable  hostility  to  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  whose  savage  war-whoop  was 
**dr  Ariitacrate,**  by  which  senseless,  bloody  cry, 

•  Tbey  are  twoRi  to  obey  the  king;  UieiiAttoD,  Slid  the  law. 


they  animated  one  another  to  rapine  and  murder; 
whilst  abetted  by  ambitious  men  of  another  class, 
they  were  crushing  every  thing  respectable  and 
virtuous  in  their  nation,  and  to  their  power  dis- 
gracing almost  every  name,  by  which  we  formerly 
knew  there  was  such  a  country  in  the  world  as 
France. 

He  knew  too  well,  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any 
man,  how  difficult  it  was  to  accommodate  a  stand- 
ing army  to  a  free  constitution,  or  to  any  consti- 
tution. An  armed,  disciplined  body  is,  in  its 
essence,  dangerous  to  liberty ;  undisciplined,  it  is 
ruinous  to  society.  Its  component  parts  are,  in 
the  latter  case,  neither  good  citizens  nor  good  sol- 
diers. What  have  they  thought  of  in  France, 
under  such  a  difficulty  as  almost  puts  the  human 
faculties  to  a  stand  ?  They  have  put  their  army 
under  such  a  variety  of  principles  of  duty,  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  breed  litigants,  pettifoggers,  and 
mutineers,  than  soldiers.*  They  have  set  up,  to 
balance  their  crown  army,  another  army,  denving 
under  another  authority,  called  a  municipal  army — 
a  balance  of  armies,  not  of  orders.  These  latter 
they  have  destroyed  with  every  mark  of  insult  and 
oppression.  States  may,  and  they  will  best,  exist 
with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Armies  cannot  ex- 
ist under  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things 
he  thought,  in  effect,  a  state  of  war,  or,  at  best, 
but  a  truce  instead  of  peace,  in  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  no 
man  is  responsible !  In  the  present  state  of  the 
French  crown  army,  is  the  crawn  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  general  who  can  be 
responsible  for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  ?  Any 
colonel  for  that  of  a  regiment  ?  Any  captain  for 
that  of  a  company?  And  as  to  the  municipal  army, 
reinforced  as  it  is  by  the  new  citizen-deserters, 
under  whose  command  are  they  ?  Have  we  not 
seen  them,  not  led  by,  but  dragging,  their  nominal 
commander  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  when  they, 
or  those  whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  treason  and  murder  ? 
Are  any  of  these  armies  ?  Are  any  of  these  citi- 
zens ? 

We  have  in  such  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a 
standing  army  to  the  state,  he  conceived,  done 
much  better.  We  have  not  distracted  our  army 
by  divided  principles  of  obedience.  We  have  put 
them  under  a  single  authority,  with  a  simple  (our 
common)  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  we  keep  the  whole 
under  our  annual  inspection.  This  was  doing  all 
that  could  be  safely  done. 

He  felt  some  concern  that  this  strange  thing, 
called  a  Revolution  in  France,  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  glorious  event  commonly  called  the 
Revolution  in  England ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  the  be- 
haviour of  some  of  the  troops  of  France  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  At  that  period  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  in  England,  was  called 
in  by  the  flower  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  de- 
fend its  ancient  constitution,  and  not  to  level  all 
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distinctions.  To  this  prince,  so  invited,  the  aristo- 
cratick  leaders  who  commanded  the  troops  went 
over  with  their  several  corps,  in  bodies,  to  the 
deliverer  of  their  country.  Aristocratick  leaders 
brought  up  the  corps  of  citizens  who  newly  en- 
listed in  this  cause.  Military  obedience  changed 
its  object;  but  military  discipline  was  not  for 
a  moment  interrupted  in  its  principle.  The 
troops  were  ready  for  war,  but  indisposed  to 
mutiny. 

But  as  the  conduct  of  the  English  armies  was 
different,  so  was  that  of  the  whole  English  nation 
at  that  time.  In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  our 
revolution  (as  it  is  called)  and  that  of  France  are 
just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction. 
With  us  it  was  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  at- 
tempting arbitrary  power — in  France  it  is  the  case 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginning,  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  legalize  his  authority.  The  one  was 
to  be  resisted,  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and 
directed;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  order  of 
the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  government  might  be 
ruined,  which  ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  le- 
galized. With  us  we  got  rid  of  the  man,  andpre- 
served  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state.  Tnere 
they  get  rid  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state, 
and  keep  the  man.  What  we  did  was  in  truth  and 
substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  light,  a  revolu- 
tion, not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid 
securities ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  cor- 
rected anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  stable,  fun- 
damental parts  of  our  constitution  we  made  no 
revolution  ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did 
not  impair  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
shewn  that  we  strengthened  it  very  considerably. 
The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same  orders, 
the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same 
rules  for  property,  the  same  subordinations,  the 
same  order  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the 
magistracy ;  the  same  lords,  the  same  commons, 
the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors. 

The  church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her 
majesty,  her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations, 
continued  the  same.  She  was  preserved  in  her 
full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of  a  certain  into- 
lerance, which  was  her  weakness  and  disgrace. 
The  church  and  the  state  were  the  same  after  the 
Revolution  that  they  were  before,  but  better  se- 
cured in  every  part. 

Was  little  aone  because  a  revolution  was  not 
made  in  the  constitution  ?  No  !  Every  thing  was 
done  ;  because  we  commenced  with  reparation,  not 
with  ruin.  Accordingly  the  state  flourished.  In- 
stead of  laying  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of  trance,  or 
exposed,  as  some  others,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  to  the 

I)ity  or  derision  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridicu- 
ous,  convulsive  movements,  impotent  to  every 
purpose  but  that  of  dashing  out  her  brains  against 
the  pavement.  Great  Britain  rose  above  the  stand- 
ard even  of  her  former  self.  An  ecra  of  a  more 
improved  domestick  prosperity  then  commenced, 
and  still  continues  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
growing,  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.    All  the 


energies  of  the  country  were  awakened.  England 
never  preserved  a  firmer  countenance,  nor  a  more 
vigorous  arm,  to  all  her  enemies,  and  to  all  her 
rivals.  Europe  under  her  respired  and  revhred. 
Every  where  she  appeared  as  the  protector,  aseer- 
tor,  or  avenger,  of  liberty.  A  war  was  made  and 
supported  against  fortune  itself.  The  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  which  first  limited  the  power  of  France, 
was  soon  after  made :  the  grand  alliance  very 
shortly  followed,  which  shook  to  the  foundations 
the  dreadful  power  which  menaced  the  indepen- 
dence of  mankind.  The  states  of  Europe  lay 
happy  under  the  shade  of  a  great  and  free  mo- 
narchy, which  knew  how  to  be  great  without  en- 
dangering its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal 
or  external  peace  of  any  of  its  neighbours. 

Mr.  Burke  said  he  should  have  felt  very  unplea- 
santly if  he  had  not  delivered  these  sentiments. 
He  was  near  the  end  of  his  natural,  probably  still 
nearer  the  end  of  his  political,  career  ;  that  he  was 
weak  and  weary ;  and  wished  for  rest.  That  he 
was  little  disposed  to  controversies,  or  what  is 
called  a  detailed  opposition.  That  at  his  time  of 
life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some  sort  of 
weight  of  opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  use- 
less and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  thing  by  mere 
struggle.  Turpe  senex  miles.  That  he  had  for 
that  reason  little  attended  the  army  business,  or 
that  of  the  revenue,  or  almost  any  other  matter  of 
detail,  for  some  years  past.  That  he  had,  however, 
his  task.  He  was  far  from  condemning  such  op- 
position ;  on  the  contrary,  he  most  highly  ap- 
plauded it,  where  a  just  occasion  existed  for  it,  and 
gentlemen  had  vigour  and  capacity  to  pursue  it. 
Where  a  great  occasion  occurred,  he  was,  and, 
while  he  continued  in  parliament,  would  be, 
amongst  the  most  active  and  the  most  earnest ;  as 
he  hoped  he  had  shewn  on  a  late  event.  With 
respect  to  the  constitution  itself,  he  wished  few 
alterations  in  it.  Happy  if  he  left  it  not  the  worse 
for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its  service. . 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  declared,  in  substance, 
that  so  far  as  regarded  the  French  army,  he  went 
no  farther  than  the  general  principle,  by  which 
that  army  shewed  itself  indisposed  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  the  servitude  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
but  did  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  con- 
duct. He  declared,  that  he  did  not  affect  a  de- 
mocracy. That  he  always  thought  any  of  the 
simple,  unbalanced  governments  bad ;  simple  mo- 
narchy, simple  aristocracy,  simple  democracy ;  he 
held  them  all  imperfect  or  vicious :  all  were  bad 
by  themselves :  the  composition  alone  was  good. 
That  these  had  been  always  his  principles,  in 
which  he  had  agreed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Burke,  of 
whom  he  said  many  kind  and  flattering  things, 
which  Mr.  Burke,  I  take  it  for  granted,  will  know 
himself  too  well  to  think  he  merits  from  any 
thing  but  Mr.  Fox*s  acknowledged  good-nature. 
Mr.  Fox  tliought,  however,  that,  in  many  cases, 
Mr.  Burke  was  rather  carried  too  far  by  his  hatred 
to  innovation. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  well  knew  that  these  had 
been  Mr.   Fox's   invariable  opinions;  that  they 
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were  a  sure  ground  for  the  confidence  of  his  coun- 
try. But  he  had  been  fearful,  that  cabals  of  very 
different  intentions  would  be  ready  to  make  use  of 
his  great  name,  against  his  character  and  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  derive  a  credit  to  their  destruc- 
tive machinations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  rose,  and  made  a  lively  and 
eloquent  speech  against  Mr.  Burke ;  in  whicK, 
among  other  tilings,  he  said  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
libelled  the  national  assembly  of  France,  and  had 
cast  out  reflections  on  such  characters  as  those  of 
t!ic  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Mr.  Bailly. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  did  not  libel  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  whom  he  considered  very  little 
in  the  discussion  of  these  matters.  That  he  thou&:ht 
ail  the  substantial  power  resided  in  the  republick 
of  Paris,  whose  authority  guided,  or  whose  ex- 
ample was  followed  by,  all  the  republicks  of  France. 
The  republick  of  Paris  had  an  army  under  their 


orders,  and  not  under  those  of  tlie  national 
assembly. 

N.  B.  As  to  the  particular  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
remember  that  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  either  of 
them — certainly  not  Mr.  Bailly.  He  alluded,  un- 
doubtedly, to  Uie  case  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette ;  but  whether  what  he  asserted  of  him  be  a 
libel  on  him,  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  business. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  debate  with  becoming 
gravity  and  dignity,  and  a  reserve  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  as  related  to  France,  fit  for  a  person 
in  a  ministerial  situation.  He  said,  that  what  he 
had  spoken  only  regarded  France  when  she  should 
unite,  which  he  rather  thought  she  soon  might, 
with  the  liberty  she  had  acquired,  the  blessings  of 
law  and  order.  He,  too,  said  several  civil  things 
concerning  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  country. 
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IN    A    LETTER 


INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  PARIS, 


1790. 


It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  infonn  the 
Reader,  that  the  following  Reflections  had  their 
origin  in  a  correspondence  between  the  Author  and 
a  very  young  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  did  him  the 
honour  of  desiring  his  opinion  upon  the  important 
transactions,  which  then,  and  have  ever  since,  so 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An  an- 
swer was  written  some  time  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1789;  but  it  was  kept  back  upon  prudential 
considerations.  That  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  sheets.  It  has  been 
since  forwarded  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  sending  it 
were  assigned  in  a  short  letter  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. This  prod  used  on  his  part  a  new  and  press- 
ing application  for  the  Author's  sentiments. 


The  Author  began  a  second  and  more  full  dii- 
cussion  on  the  subject.  This  he  had  some  thoi^;fali 
of  publishing  early  in  the  last  spring ;  but,  (he 
matter  gaining  upon  him,  he  found  that  what  he 
had  undertaken  not  only  far  exceeded  the  menve 
of  a  letter,  but  that  its  importance  required  nttha 
a  more  detailed  consideration  than  at  that  tine 
he  had  any  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it.  However, 
having  thrown  down  his  first  thoughts  in  the  fbm 
of  a  letter,  and,  indeed,  when  he  sat  down  to  write, 
having  intended  it  for  a  private  letter,  he  haad  t 
difficult  to  change  the  form  of  address,  when  Ik 
sentiments  had  grown  into  a  greater  extent  ui 
had  received  another  direction.  A  different  plai» 
he  is  sensible,  might  be  more  favourable  to  a  cooi- 
modious  division  and  distribution  of  his  matter. 


Dear  Sir, 

You  are  pleased  to  call  again,  and  with  some 
earnestness,  for  my  thoughts  on  the  late  proceed- 
ings in  France.  I  will  not  give  you  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  I  think  my  sentiments  of  such  value  as 
to  wish  myself  to  be  solicited  about  them.  They 
are  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  very  anxiously 
either  communicated  or  withheld.  It  was  from 
attention  to  you,  and  to  you  only,  that  I  hesitated 
at  the  time  when  you  first  desired  to  receive  them. 
In  the  first  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you, 
and  which  at  length  I  send,  I  wrote  neither  for, 
nor  from,  any  description  of  men ;  nor  shall  I  in 
this.  My  errours,  if  any,  are  my  own.  My  repu- 
tation alone  is  to  answer  for  them. 

You  see,  Sir,  by  the  long  letter  I  have  trans- 


mitted to  you,  that  though  I  do  most  heartily  wish 
that  France  may  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  ratioiiil 
liberty,  and  that  I  think  you  bound,  in  all  honeit 
policy,  to  provide  a  permanent  body  in  vfaidi 
that  spirit  may  reside,  and  an  effectual  organ  bj 
which  it  may  act,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  enteituB 
great  doubts  concerning  several  material  points  in 
your  late  transactions. 

You  imagined,  when  you  wrote  last,  that  I  migiit 
possibly  be  reckoned  among  the  approven  of 
certain  proceedings  in  France,  from  toe  iolei&a 
publick  seal  of  sanction  they  have  received  fro* 
two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in  London,  called  the  Cot- 
stitutional  Society,  and  the  Revolution  Society. 

I  certainly  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  moie 
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dubs  than  one,  in  which  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  principles  of  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution, are  held  in  nigh  reverence;  and  I  reckon 
myself  among  the  most  forward  in  my  zeal  for 
maintaining  that  constitution  and  those  principles 
in  their  utmost  purity  and  vigour.  It  is  because  I 
do  so  that  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
memory  of  our  Revolution,  and  those  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  will 
take  good  care  how  they  are  involved  with  per- 
sons, who  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the 
Revolution  and  constitution  too  frequently  wan- 
der from  their  true  principles ;  and  are  ready  on 
every  occasion  to  depart  from  the  firm  but  cautious 
and  deliberate  spirit  which  produced  the  one,  and 
which  presides  in  the  other.*  Before  I  proceed 
to  answer  the  more  material  particulars  in  your 
letter,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  you  such  informa- 
tion as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  two  clubs 
which  have  thought  proper,  as  bodies,  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  France;  first  assuring  you,  tliat 
I  am  not,  and  that  I  have  never  been,  a  member 
of  either  of  those  societies. 

The  first,  calling  itself  the  Constitutional  Society, 
or  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  or  by 
some  such  title,  is,  I  believe,  of  seven  or  eight  years 
standing.  The  institution  of  this  society  appears 
to  be  of  a  charitable,  and  so  far  of  a  laudable,  na- 
ture :  it  was  intended  for  the  circulation,  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  members,  of  many  books,  which 
few  others  would  be  at  the  expence  of  buying ; 
and  which  might  lie  on  the  hands  of  the  bookseU- 
en,  to  the  great  loss  of  an  useful  body  of  men. 
Whether  the  books,  so  charitably  circulated,  were 
erer  as  charitably  read,  is  more  than  I  know. 
Possibly  several  of  them  have  been  exported  to 
France ;  and,  like  goods  not  in  request  nere,  may 
with  you  have  found  a  market.  I  have  heard 
much  talk  of  the  lights  to  be  drawn  from  books 
that  are  sent  from  hence.  What  improvements 
they  have  had  in  their  passage  (as  it  is  said  some 
liquors  are  meliorated  by  crossing  the  sea)  I  can- 
not tell :  but  I  never  heard  a  man  of  common 
judgment,  or  the  least  degree  of  information,  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  greater  part  of  the  publica- 
tions circulated  by  that  society ;  nor  have  their 
proceedings  been  accounted,  except  by  some  of 
themselves,  as  of  any  serious  consequence. 

Your  national  assembly  seems  to  entertain  much 
the  same  opinion  that  I  do  of  this  poor  charitable 
club.  As  a  nation,  you  reserved  the  whole  stock 
of  your  eloquent  acknowledgments  for  the  Revo- 
lotion  Society ;  when  their  fellows  in  the  Consti- 
tutional were,  in  equity,  entitled  to  some  share. 
Since  you  have  selected  the  Revolution  Society  as 
the  great  object  of  your  national  thanks  and 

f>raises,  you  will  think  me  excusable  in  making  its 
ate  conduct  the  subject  of  my  observations.  The 
National  Assembly  of  France  has  given  inusortance 
to  these  gentlemen  by  adopting  them :  and  they 
return  the  favour,  by  acting  as  a  committee  in 
England  for  extending  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.    Henceforward  we  must  consider 


them  as  a  kind  of  privileged  persons ;  as  no  in- 
considerable members  in  the  diplomatick  body. 
This  is  one  among  the  revolutions  which  have 
given  splendour  to  obscurity,  and  distinction  to 
undiscerned  merit.  Until  very  lately  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  heard  of  this  club.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  never  occupied  a  moment  of  my  thoughts : 
nor,  I  believe,  those  of  any  person  out  of  their 
own  set.  I  find,  upon  enquiry,  that  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  a  club  of  dis- 
senters, but  of  what  denomination  I  know  not, 
have  long  had  the  custom  of  hearing  a  sermon  in 
one  of  their  churches ;  and  that  afterwards  they 
spent  the  day  cheerfully,  as  other  clubs  do,  at  the 
tavern.  But  I  never  heard  that  any  publick  mea- 
sure, or  political  system,  much  less  that  the  merits 
of  the  constitution  of  any  foreign  nation,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  formal  proceeding  at  their 
festivals;  until,  to  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I 
found  them  in  a  sort  of  publick  capacity,  by  a 
congratulatory  address,  giving  an  authoritative 
sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly in  France. 

In  the  ancient  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
club,  so  far  at  least  as  they  were  declared,  I  see 
nothing  to  which  I  could  taJ^e  exception.  I  think 
it  very  probable,  that  for  some  purpose,  new  mem>- 
bers'may  have  entered  among  them;  and  that 
some  truly  christian  politicians,  who  love  to  dis- 
pense benefits,  but  are  careful  to  conceal  the  hand 
which  distributes  the  dole,  may  have  made  them 
the  instruments  of  their  pious  designs.  What- 
ever I  may  have  reason  to  suspect  concerning 
private  management,  I  shall  speak  of  nothing  as 
of  a  certainty  but  what  is  publick. 

For  one,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  concerned  in  their  proceed- 
ings. I  certainly  take  my  full  share,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  my  individual  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  in  speculating  on  what  has  been 
done,  or  is  doing,  on  the  publick  stage,  in  any 
place  ancient  or  modern ;  in  the  republick  of 
Rome,  or  the  republick  of  Paris ;  but  having  no 
general  apostolical  mission,  being  a  citizen  of  a 
particular  state,  and  being  bound  up,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  its  publick  will,  I  should  think 
it  at  least  improper  and  irregular  for  me  to  open  a 
formal  publick  correspondence  with  the  actual 
government  of  a  foreign  nation,  without  the  ex- 
press authority  of  the  government  under  which  I 
live. 

I  should  be  still  more  unwilling  to  enter  into 
that  correspondence  under  any  thing  like  an 
equivocal  description,  which  to  many,  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  usages,  might  make  the  address,  in 
which  I  joined,  appear  as  the  act  of  persons  in  some 
sort  of  corporate  capacity,  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  authorized  to  speak  the 
sense  of  some  part  of  it.  On  account  of  the  am- 
biguity and  uncertainty  of  unauthorized  general 
descriptions,  and  of  the  deceit  which  may  be  prac- 
tised under  them,  and  not  from  mere  formality, 
the  house  of  commons  would  reject  the  most 
sneaking  petition  for  the  most  trifling  ob^ect^  uxs^^ 
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der  that  mode  of  signature  to  which  you  have 
thrown  open  the  folding  doors  of  your  presence 
chamber,  and  have  ushered  into  your  National 
Assembly  with  as  much  ceremony  and  parade,  and 
with  as  great  a  bustle  of  applause,  as  if  you  had 
been  visited  by  the  whole  representative  majesty  of 
the  whole  English  nation.  If  what  this  society 
has  thought  proper  to  send  forth  had  been  a  piece 
of  argument,  it  would  have  signified  little  whose 
argument  it  was.  It  would  be  neither  the  more 
nor  the  less  convincing  on  account  of  the  party  it 
came  from.  But  this  is  only  a  vote  and  resolu- 
tion. It  stands  solely  on  authority ;  and  in  this 
case  it  is  the  mere  authority  of  individuals,  few  of 
whom  appear.  Their  signatures  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  been  annexed  to  their  instrument. 
The  world  would  then  have  the  means  of  knowing 
how  many  they  are  ;  who  they  are ;  and  of  what 
value  their  opinions  may  be,  from  their  personal 
abilities,  from  their  knowledge,  their  experience, 
or  their  lead  and  authority  in  this  state.  To  me, 
who  am  but  a  plain  man,  the  proceeding  looks  a 
little  too  refined,  and  too  ingenious;  it  has  too 
much  the  air  of  a  political  stratagem,  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  giving,  under  a  high-sounding  name, 
an  importance  to  the  publick  declarations  of  this 
club,  which,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  closely 
inspected,  they  did  not  altogether  so  well  deserve. 
It  is  a  policy  that  has  very  much  the  complexion 
of  a  fraud. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  love  a  manly,  moral,  re- 
gulated liberty  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  that 
society,  be  he  who  he  will :  and  perhaps  I  have 
given  as  good  proofs  of  my  attachment  to  that 
cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  publick  conduct. 
I  think  I  envy  liberty  as  little  as  they  do,  to  any 
other  nation.  But  I  cannot  stand  forward,  and 
give  praise  or  blame  to  any  thing  which  relates  to 
human  actions,  and  human  concerns,  on  a  simple 
view  of  the  object,  as  it  stands  stripped  of  every 
relation,  in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of 
metaphysical  abstraction.  Circumstances  (which 
with  some  gentlemen  pass  for  nothing)  give  in 
reality  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguishing 
colour  and  discriminating  enect.  The  circum- 
stances are  what  render  every  civil  and  political 
scheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankind.  Ab- 
stractedly speaking,  government,  as  well  as  liberty, 
is  good ;  yet  could  I,  in  common  sense,  ten  years 
ago,  have  felicitated  France  on  her  enjoyment  of 
a  government  (for  she  then  had  a  government) 
without  enquiry  what  the  nature  of  Siat  govern- 
ment was,  or  how  it  was  administered  ?  Can  I 
now  congratulate  the  same  nation  upon  its  free- 
dom ?  Is  it  because  liberty  in  the  abstract  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  blessings  of  mankind,  that 
I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a  mad-man,  who  has 
escaped  from  the  protecting  restraint  and  whole- 
some darkness  of  his  cell,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty  ?  Am  I  to  con- 
gratulate a  highwayman  and  murderer,  who  has 
broke  prison,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  natural 
rights?  This  would  be  to  act  over  again  the 
ecene  of  the  criminals  condemned  to  the  gallies, 


and    their   heroick    deliverer,    the    metaphysick 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance. 

When  I  see  tlie  spirit  of  liberty  in  action,  I  see 
a  strong  principle  at  work ;  and  this,  for  a  while, 
is  all  I  can  possibly  know  of  it.  The  wild  gtu,  the 
fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose :  but  we  ought  to 
suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  efifervescence 
is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared,  and 
until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the  agitation 
of  a  troubled  and  frodiy  surface.  I  must  be  tole- 
rably sure,  before  I  venture  publickly  to  congra- 
tulate men  upon  a  blessing,  that  they  have  rc^ly 
received  one.  Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver 
and  the  giver ;  and  adulation  is  not  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  people  than  to  kings.  I  should  there- 
fore suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  U- 
berty  of  France,  until  I  was  informed  how  it  bad 
been  combined  with  government ;  with  publick 
force ;  with  the  discipline  and  obedience  of  ar- 
mies ;  with  the  collection  of  an  effective  and  well- 
distributed  revenue ;  with  morality  and  religMn ; 
with  solidity  and  property ;  with  peace  and  or- 
der ;  with  civil  and  social  manners.  All  these  (in 
their  way)  are  good  things  too  ;  and,  without 
them,  liberty  is  not  a  benefit  whilst  it  lasts,  and  is 
not  likely  to  continue  long.  The  effect  of  liberty 
to  individuals,  is,  that  they  may  do  what  they 
please :  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will  please  them 
to  do,  before  we  risk  congratulations,  which  may 
be  soon  turned  into  complaints.  Prudence  would 
dictate  this  in  the  case  of  separate,  insulated,  pri- 
vate men ;  but  liberty,  when  men  act  in  boches, 
is  power.  Considerate  people,  before  they  declare 
themselves,  will  observe  the  use  which  is  made  of 
power ;  and  particularly  of  so  trying  a  thing  as 
new  power  in  new  persons,  of  whose  principles, 
tempers,  and  dispositions,  they  have  little  or  no 
experience,  and  in  situations,  where  those  who 
appear  the  most  stirring  in  the  scene  may  possibly 
not  be  the  real  movers. 

All  these  considerations  however  were  below  the 
transcendental  dignity  of  the  Revolution  Society. 
Whilst  I  continued  in  the  country,  from  whence 
I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you,  I  had  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  their  transactions.  On  my  com- 
ing to  town,  I  sent  for  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  had  been  published  by  their  ao- 
thority,  containing  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Price,  with 
the  Duke  de  Rochefaucault's  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Aix's  letter,  and  several  other  documents  an- 
nexed. The  whole  of  that  publication,  with  the 
manifest  design  of  connecting  the  affairs  of  France 
with  those  of  England,  by  drawing  us  into  an 
imitation  of  the  conduct  of  Uie  National  Assembly, 
gave  me  a  considerable  degree  of  uneasiness.  The 
effect  of  that  conduct  upon  the  power,  credit,  pros- 
perity, and  tranquillity  of  France,  became  every 
day  more  evident.  The  form  of  constitution  to  be 
settled,  for  its  future  polity,  became  more  clear. 
We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  discern,  with  toler- 
able exactness,  the  true  nature  of  the  object  held 
up  to  our  imitation .  If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and 
decorum  dictates  silence  m  some  circumstances, 
in  others  prudence  of  a  higher  order  may  justify 
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leaking  our  thoughts.  The  beginnings  of 
>n  with  us  in  England  are  at  present  feeble 
;  but,  with  you,  we  have  seen  an  infancy, 
>re  feeble,  growing  by  moments  into  a 
1  to  heap  mountains  upon  mountains,  and 
!  war  with  heaven  itself.  Whenever  our 
>ur's  house  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be  amiss  for 
[nes  to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better  to 
)ised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than 
by  too  confident  a  security, 
itous  chiefly  for  the  peace  of  my  own 
,  but  by  no  means  unconcerned  for  yours, 
x>  communicate  more  largely  what  was  at 
:ended  only  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
still  keep  your  affairs  in  my  eye,  and  con- 
>  address  myself  to  you.  Indulging  myself 
freedom  of  epistolary  intercourse,  I  beg 
»  throw  out  my  thoughts,  and  express  my 
,  just  as  they  arise  in  my  mind,  with  very 
tention  to  formal  method.  I  set  out  with 
ceedings  of  the  Revolution  Society ;  but 
not  confine  myself  to  them.  Is  it  possible 
i  ?  It  appears  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great 
ot  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all 
,  perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.  All  cir- 
cices  taken  togetlier,  the  French  Revolution 
lost  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  happened 
world.  The  most  wonderful  things  are 
:  about  in  many  instances  by  means  tlie 
bsurd  and  ridiculous ;  in  the  most  ridi- 
modes;  and,  apparently,  by  the  most  con- 
•le  instruments.  Every  thing  seems  out  of 
in  this  strange  chaos  of  levity  and  ferocity, 
all  sorts  of  crimes  jumbled  together  with 
s  of  follies.  In  viewing  this  monstrous 
>mick  scene,  the  most  opposite  passions 
rily  succeed,  and  sometimes  mix  with  each 
I  the  mind ;  alternate  contempt  and  indig- 
:  alternate  laughter  and  tears ;  alternate 
nd  horrour. 

nnot  however  be  denied,  that  to  some  this 
scene  appeared  in  quite  another  point  of 
Into  them  it  inspired  no  other  sentiments 
ose  of  exultation  and  rapture.  They  saw 
:  in  what  has  been  done  in  France,  but 
nd  temperate  exertion  of  freedom ;  so  con- 
on  the  whole,  with  morals  and  with  piety, 
nake  it  deserving  not  only  of  the  secular 
;e  of  dashing  Machiavelian  politicians,  but 
er  it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effusions 
ed  eloquence. 

le  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November  last, 
Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming  minister 
lence,  preached  at  the  dissenting  meeting- 
>f  the  Old  Jewry,  to  his  club  or  society, 
extraordinary  miscellaneous  sermon,  in 
there  are  some  good  moral  and  religious 
nts,  and  not  ill  expressed,  mixed  up  witli 
f  porridge  of  various  political  opinions  and 
»ns :  but  the  Revolution  in  France  is  the 
dgjedient  in  the  cauldron.  I  consider  the 
transmitted  by  the  Revolution  Society  to 


I.- 


*  PBalm  cxlix. 
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the  National  Assembly,  through  Earl  Stanhope,  as 
originating  in  the  principles  of  the  sermon,  and 
as  a  corollary  from  them.  '  It  was  moved  by  the 
preacher  of  that  discourse.  It  was  passed  by 
those  who  came  reeking  from  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mon, without  any  censure  or  qualification,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  If,  however,  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  shall  wish  to  separate  the  sermon 
from  the  resolution,  they  know  now  to  acknow- 
ledge the  one,  and  to  disavow  the  other.  They 
may  do  it :  I  cannot.  • 

For  my  part,  I  looked  on  that  sermon  as  the 
publick  declaration  of  a  man  much  connected 
with  literary  caballers,and  intriguing  philosophers; 
with  political  theologians,  and  theological  politi- 
cians, both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  know  they 
set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  oracle  ;  because,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally  philip- 
pizes,  and  chants  his  prophetick  song  in  exact 
unison  with  their  designs. 

That  sermon  is  in  a  strain  which  I  believe  has 
not  been  heard  in  this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the 
pulpits  which  are  tolerated  or  encouraged  in  it, 
since  the  year  1648  ;  when  a  predecessor  of  Dr. 
Price,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  made  the  vault  of 
the  king's  own  chapel  at  St.  James's  ring  with  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  the  saints,  who,  with 
the  ''  high  praises'  of  God  in  their  mouths,  and 
**  a  /ii;o-edged  sword  in  their  hands,  were  to 
''  execute  judgment  on  the  heathen,  and  punish- 
"  ments  upon  the  people ;  to  bind  their  kings  with 
"  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron."* 
Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days 
of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have 
ever  breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation  than 
this  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  something  like  moderation  were  visible  in 
this  political  sermon ;  yet  politicks  and  the  pulpit 
are  terms  that  have  little  agreement.  No  sound 
ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  healing 
voice  of  christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil  li- 
berty and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that 
of  religion  by  Uiis  confusion  of  duties.  Those 
who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave,  and  of 
the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  in  which  they  arc*  so  fond  of 
meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on 
which  they  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence, 
they  have  nothing  of  politicks  but  tlie  passions  they 
excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind. 

This  pulpit  style,  revived  afler  so  long  a  discon- 
tinuance, had  to  me  the  air  of  novelty,  and  of 
a  novelty  not  wholly  without  danger.  I  do  not 
charge  this  danger  equally  to  every  part  of  the 
discourse.  The  hint  given  to  a  noble  and  reve- 
rend lay-divine,  who  is  supposed  high  in  office  in 
one  of  our  universities,!  and  other  lay-divines 

t  DiBcourae  on  the  Love  of  our  Country.  Nor.  4tli,  178B,by 
Dr.  Richard  Priec,  3rd  edition,  p.  17  and  I& 
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"  of  rank  and  literature,"  may  be  proper  and 
seasonable,  though  somewhat  new.  If  the  noble 
Seekers  should  find  nothings  to  satisfy  their  pious 
fancies  in  the  old  staple  of  the  national  church, 
or  in  all  the  rich  variety  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
assorted  warehouses  of  the  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, Dr.  Price  advises  them  to  improve  upon 
non-conformity ;  and  to  set  up,  each  of  them, 
a  separate  meeting-house  upon  his  own  particular 
principles.*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
reverend  divine  should  be  so  earnest  for  setting 
up  new  churches,  and  so  perfectly  indifferent  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  which  may  be  taught  in 
them.  His  zeal  is  of  a  curious  character.  It  is 
not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  opinions,  but 
of  any  opinions.  It  is  not  for  the  diffusion  of 
truth,  but  for  the  spreading  of  contradiction.  Let 
the  noble  teachers  but  dissent,  it  is  no  matter  from 
whom  or  from  what.  This  great  point  once  se- 
cured, it  is  taken  for  granted  their  religion  will 
be  rational  and  manly.  I  doubt  whether  religion 
would  reap  all  the  benefits  which  the  calculating 
divine  computes  from  this  **  great  company  of 
"  great  preachers."  It  would  certainly  be  a  valu- 
able addition  of  non-descripts  to  tlie  ample  collec- 
tion of  known  classes,  genera  and  species,  which 
at  present  beautify  the  hortus  siccus  of  dissent.  A 
sermon  from  a  noble  duke,  or  a  noble  marquis,  or 
a  noble  earl,  or  baron  bold,  would  certainly  encrease 
and  diversify  the  amusements  of  this  town,  which 
begins  to  grow  satiated  with  the  uniform  round 
of  its  vapid  dissipations.  I  should  only  stipulate 
that  these  new  Mess-Johns  in  robes  and  coronets 
should  keep  some  sort  of  bounds  in  the  democra- 
tick  and  levelling  principles  which  are  expected 
from  their  titled  pulpits.  The  new  evangelists 
will,  I  dare  say,  disappoint  the  hopes  that  are 
conceived  of  tliem.  They  will  not  become,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively,  polemick  divines,  nor  be 
disposed  so  to  drill  their  congregations,  that  they 
may,  as  in  former  blessed  times,  preach  their  doc- 
trines to  regiments  of  dragoons  and  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  Such  arrangements,  however 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  compulsory  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  may  not  be  equally  conducive 
to  the  national  tranquillity.  These  few  restrictions 
I  hope  are  no  great  stretches  of  intolerance,  no 
very  violent  exertions  of  despotism. 

But  I  may*  say  of  our  preacher,  **  utinam  nuyis 
"  tota  ilia  dedisset  tempora  scevituB.^* — All  things 
in  this  his  fulminating  bull  are  not  of  so  innoxious 
a  tendency.  His  doctrines  affect  our  constitution 
in  its  vital  parts.  He  tells  the  Revolution  Society, 
in  this  political  sermon,  that  his  majesty  **  is  al- 
"  most  the  only  lawful  king  in  the  world,  because 
"  the  only  one  who  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice 
"  of  his  people,''  As  to  the  kings  of  the  world,  all 
of  whom  (except  one)  Uiis  arch  pontiff  of  tlie  rights 
of  men,  with  all  the  plenitude,  and  with  more  than 
the  boldness,  of  the  papal  deposing  power  in  its 
meridian  fervour  of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  into 

•  "Those  who  dislike  that  mode  of  worship  which  is  prescribed 
*'  by  publick  authority,  ought,  \(  tliey  can  find  no  worship  011/  of 
"  the  church  which  they  approve,  to  set  vp  a  separate  tromhip 
"for  themulvet;  and  by  doing  this,  and  giving  an  example  of  a 


one  sweeping  clause  of  ban  and  anathema,  and 

{>roclaims  usurpers  by  circles  of  longitude  and 
atitude,  over  tne  whole  globe,  it  behoves  them  to 
consider  how  they  admit  into  their  tcrritoriei 
these  apostolick  missionaries,  who  are  to  tell  their 
subjects  they  are  not  lawful  kings.  That  is  their 
concern .  It  is  ours,  as  a  domestick  interest  of  some 
moment,  seriously  to  consider  the  solidity  of  the 
only  principle  upon  which  these  gentlemen  ac- 
knowledge a  king  of  Great  Britain  to  be  entitled 
to  their  allegiance. 

This  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  prince  now  on 
the  British  throne,  either  is  nonsense,  and  there- 
fore neither  true  nor  false,  or  it  afiRrms  a  most 
unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, position.    According  to  this  spiritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  his  majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown 
to  the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  that  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom  is  so  held  by  his  majesty. 
Therefore  if  you  follow  their  rule,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  who  roost  certainly  does  not  owe 
his  high  office  to  any  form  of  popular  election^  is 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  gang  of 
usurpers,  who  reign,  or  rather  rob,  all  over  the 
face  of  this  our  miserable  world,  without  any  sort 
of  right  or  title  to  the  allegiance  of  their  people. 
The  policy  of  this  general  doctrine,  so  qualified, 
is  evident  enough.     The  propagators  of  this  poli- 
tical gospel  are  in  hopes  that  tiieir  abstract  prin- 
ciple (their  principle  that  a  popular   choice  is 
necessary  to  tlie  legal  existence  of  the  sovere^ 
magistracy)  would  be  overlooked,  whilst  the;  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  not  affected  by  it.     In  the 
mean  time  the  ears  of  their  congregations  would 
be  gradually  habituated  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  first 
principle  admitted  without  dispute.     For  the  pre- 
sent it  would  only  operate  as  a  theory,  pickled  in 
the  preserving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  laid 
by  for  future  use.     Condo  et  compono  qtuB  max 
depromere  possim.     By  this  policy,  whilst  our  go- 
vernment is  soothed  with  a  reservation  ip  itsifiirvoyr, 
to  which  it  has  no  claim,  the  security,  which  it  has 
in  common  wiUi  all  governments,  so  far  as  opi- 
nion is  security,  is  taken  away. 

Thus  these  politicians  proceed,  whilst  little 
notice  is  taken  of  their  doctrines ;  but  when  they 
come  to  be  examined  upon  the  plain  meaning  of 
their  words,  and  the  direct  tendency  of  their  doc- 
trines, then  equivocations  and  slippery  construc- 
tion come  into  play.  When  they  say  the  king 
owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  and 
is  therefore  the  only  lawful  sovereign  in  the  world, 
they  will  perhaps  tell  us  they  mean  to  say  no  more 
than  that  some  of  the  king's  predecessors  have 
been  called  to  the  throne  by  some  sort  of  choice ; 
and  therefore  he  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of 
his  people.  Thus,  by  a  miserable  subterfuge,  they 
hope  to  render  their  proposition  safe,  by  rendering 
it  nugatory.  They  are  welcome  to  the  asylum 
they  seek  for  their  offence,  since  they  take  refuge 

"  rational  and  manly  worship,  men  of  wfeighi  from  their  nnk  and 
"  literature  may  do  the  greatest  service  to  society  and  the  world." 
-P.  18,  Dr.  Price's  Serm<m. 
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in  their  folly.  For,  if  you  admit  this  inteq^reta- 
tion,  how  does  their  idea  of  election  differ  from 
our  idea  of  inheritance  ?  And  how  does  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  in  the  Brunswick  line  derived 
from  James  the  First  come  to  legalize  our  monarchy, 
rather  than  that  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ?'  At  some  time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the 
beginners  of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who 
called  them  to  govern.  There  is  ground  enough 
for  the  opinion  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were,  at  a  remote  period,  elective,  with  more  or 
fewer  limitations  in  the  objects  of  choice.  But 
whatever  kings  might  have  been  here,  or  else- 
where, a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  whatever 
manner  the  ruling  dynasties  of  England  or  France 
may  have  begun,  the  kine  of  Great  Britain  is,  at 
this  day,  king  by  a  fixed  rule  of  succession,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  whilst  the 
legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of  sovereignty  are 
performed  by  him,  (as  they  are  performed,)  he  holds 
nis  crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Society,  who  have  not  a  single  vote  for  a  king 
amongst  them,  eitlier  individually  or  collectively; 
though  I  make  no  doubt  they  would  soon  erect 
themselves  into  an  electorial  college,  if  things  were 
ripe  to  give  effect  to  their  claim.  His  majesty's 
heirs  and  successors,  each  in  his  time  and  order, 
will  come  to  the  crown  with  the  same  contempt 
of  their  choice  with  which  his  majesty  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  he  wears. 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  evasion  in 
explaining  away  the  gross  errour  of  fact^  which 
supposes  that  his  majesty  (though  he  holds  it  in 
concurrence  with  the  wishes)  owes  his  crown  to  the 
choice  of  his  people,  yet  nothing  can  evade  their 
full  explicit  declaration,  concerning  the  principle 
of  a  right  in  the  people  to  choose ;  which  right  is 
directly  maintained,  and  tenaciously  adliered  to. 
All  the  oblique  insinuations  concerning  election 
bottom  in  this  proposition,  and  are  referable  to  it. 
Lest  the  foundation  of  the  king's  exclusive  leg^l 
title  should  pass  for  a  mere  rant  of  adulatory  free- 
dom, the  political  divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to 
assert,*  that,  by  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  funda- 
mental rights,  all  of  which,  with  him,  compose  one 
system,  and  lie  together  in  one  short  sentence; 
namely,  that  we  have  acquired  a  right, 

1.  **  To  choose  our  own  governours." 

2.  ''To  cashier  them  for  misconduct." 

3.  **  To  frame  a  government  for  ourselves." 
This  new,  and  hitherto  unheard-of,  bill  of  rights, 
though  made  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people, 
belongs  to  those  gentlemen  and  their  faction  only. 
The  body  of  the  people  of  England  have  no  share 
in  it.  They  utterly  disclaim  it.  They  will  resist 
the  practical  assertion  of  it  with  their  lives  and 
£:>rtunes.  They  are  bound  to  do  so  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  made  at  the  time  of  that  very 
Revolution  which  is  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the 
fictitious  rights  claimed  by  the  society  which 
abuses  its  name. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  Old  Jewry,  in  all  their 
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reasonings  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  have  a  Re- 
volution which  happened  in  England  about  forty 
years  before,  and  tne  late  French  Revolution,  so 
much  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  are  constantly  confounding  all  the  three  to- 
gether. It  is  necessary  tliat  we  should  separate 
what  they  confound.  We  must  recall  their  erring 
fancies  to  the  ads  of  the  revolution  which  we  re- 
vere, for  the  discovery  of  its  true  principles.  If  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  are  any  where 
to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  statute  called  tlie  Declara- 
tion of  Right,  In  that  most  wise,  sober,  and 
considerate  declaration,  drawn  up  by  great  law- 
yers and  great  statesmen,  and  not  by  warm  and 
inexperienced  enthusiasts,  not  one  word  is  said, 
nor  one  suggestion  made,  of  a  general  right  '*  to 
**  choose  our  own  govemours ;  to  cashier  them 
"  for  misconduct;  and  to  form  a  government  for 
"  ourselves," 

This  Declaration  of  Right  (the  act  of  the  1st  of 
William  and  Mary,  sess.  2.  ch.  2.)  is  tlie  comer- 
stone  of  our  constitution,  as  reinforced,  explained, 
improved,  and  in  its  fundamental  principles  for 
ever  settled.  It  is  called  **  An  Act  for  declaring 
''  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  for 
"  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown."  You  will 
observe,  that  these  rights  and  this  succession  are 
declared  in  one  body,  and  bound  indissolubly  to* 
gether. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  second  oppor- 
tunity ofiercd  for  asserting  a  right  of  election  to 
the  crown.  On  the  prospect  of  a  total  failure  of 
issue  from  King  William^and  from  the  Princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne,  the  consideration  of  the 
settlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further  security 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  again  came  before 
the  legislature.  Did  they  this  second  time  make 
any  provision  for  legalizing  the  crown  on  the 
spurious  revolution  principles  of  the  Old  Jewry  ? 
No.  They  followed  the  principles  which  prevailed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  indicating  with  more 
precision  the  persons  who  were  to  inherit  in  the 
protestant  line.  This  act  also  incorporated,  by 
the  same  policy,  our  liberties,  and  an  hereditary 
succession  in  the  same  act.  Instead  of  a  right  to 
choose  our  own  governours,  they  declared  that  the 
succession  in  that  line  (the  protestant  line  drawn 
from  James  the  First)  was  absolutely  necessary  **  for 
'*  the  peace,  quiet,  and  security  of  the  realm," 
and  that  it  was  equally  urgent  on  them  **  to  main- 
"  tain  ?L  certainty  in  the  «MCCW5ian  thereof,  to  which 
"  the  subjects  may  safely  have  recourse  for  tlieir 
*'  protection."  Both  these  acts,  in  which  are  heard 
the  unerring,  unambiguous  oracles  of  revolution 
policy,  instead  of  countenancing  the  delusive, 
gipsey  predictions  of  a  '^  right  to  choose  our 
"  governours,"  prove  to  a  demonstration  how 
totally  adverse  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  was  from 
turning  a  case  of  necessity  into  a  rule  of  law. 

Unquestionably  there  was  at  the  Revolution,  in 
the  person  of  King  William,  a  small  and  a  tempo- 
rary deviation  from  the  strict  order  of  a  regular 
hereditary  succession ;  but  it  is  against  all  genuine 
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principles  of  jurisprudence  to  draw  a  principle 
from  a  law  made  in  a  special  case,  and  regarding 
an  individual  person.  Privilegium  non  transit  in 
exemplum.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  favourable 
for  establishing  the  principle,  that  a  king  of  popu- 
lar choice  was  the  only  legal  king,  without  all 
doubt  it  was  at  the  Revolution.  Its  not  being 
done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of 
opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time.  There 
is  no  person  so  completely  ignorant  of  our  history 
as  not  to  know,  that  the  majority  in  parliament 
of  both  parties  were  so  little  disposed  to  anything 
resembling  that  principle,  that  at  first  they  were 
determined  to  place  the  vacant  crown,  not  on  the 
head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  on  that  of  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  King  James,  tlie  eldest 
bom  of  the  issue  of  that  king,  which  they  acknow- 
ledged as  undoubtedly  his.  It  would  be  to  repeat 
a  very  trite  story,  to  recall  to  your  memory  all 
those  circumstances  which  demonstrated  that  their 
accepting  King  William  was  not  properly  a  choice ; 
but  to  all  those  who  did  not  wish,  in  effect,  to  re- 
call King  James,  or  to  deluge  their  country  in 
blood,  and  again  to  bring  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  into  the  peril  they  had  just  escaped,  it 
was  an  act  of  necessity^  in  the  strictest  moral 
sense  in  which  necessity  can  be  taken. 

In  the  very  act,  in  which  for  a  time,  and  in  a 
single  case,  parliament  departed  from  the  strict 
order  of  inheritance,  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  not  next,  was  however  very  near,  in  the 
line  of  succession,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Lord  Somers,  who  drew  the  bill  called  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  has  comported  himself  on  that  de- 
licate occasion.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  address  this  temporary  solution  of  continuity 
is  kept  from  the  eye;  whilst  all  that  could  be 
found  in  this  act  of  necessity  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  an  hereditary  succession  is  brought  for- 
ward, and  fostered,  and  made  the  most  of,  by  this 
great  man,  and  by  the  legislature  who  followed 
him.  Quitting  the  dry,  imperative  style  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  he  makes  the  lords  and  commons 
fall  to  a  pious,  legislative  ejaculation,  and  de- 
clare, that  they  consider  it  *'  as  a  marvellous  pro- 
"  vidence,  and  merciful  goodness  of  God  to  this 
**  nation,  to  preserve  their  said  majesties  royal 
**  persons,  most  happily  to  reign  over  us  on  the 
**  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for  which,  from  the 
**  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they  return  their  hum- 
"  blest  thanks  and  praises." — ^The  legislature 
plainly  had  in  view  the  act  of  recognition  of  the 
first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  3d,  and  of  that 
of  James  the  First,  chap.  1st,  both  acts  strongly 
declaratory  of  the  inheritable  nature  of  tlie  crown, 
and  in  many  parts  they  follow,  with  a  nearly  lite- 
ral precision,  the  words  and  even  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  which  is  found  in  these  old  decla- 
ratory statutes. 

The  two  houses,  in  the  act  of  King  William, 
did  not  thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fair 
opportunity  to  assert  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
govemours,  much  less  to  make  an  election  the 

*  1st  Mary,  seas.  ach.  1. 


only  lawful  title  to  the  crown.  Their  having 
been  in  condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  was  by  them  considered  as 
a  providential  escape.  They  threw  a  politick, 
well -wrought  veil  over  every  circumstance  tend« 
ing  to  weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the  meliorated 
order  of  succession  they  meant  to  perpetuate ;  or 
which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any  future 
departure  from  what  they  had  then  settled  for 
ever.  Accordingly,  that  they  might  not  relax  the 
nerves  of  their  monarchy,  and  that  they  might  pre- 
serve a  close  conformity  to  the  practice  of  their  an- 
cestors, as  it  appeared  in  the  declaratory  statutes 
of  Queen  Mary*  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
next  clause  they  vest,  by  recognition,  in  their  ma- 
jesties, all  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
declaring,  ''  that  in  tnem  they  are  most  fully, 
**  rightfully,  and  intirely  invested,  incorporated, 
^'  united,  and  annexed."  **  In  the  clause  wiiich  fol- 
lows, for  preventing  questions,  by  reason  of  any 
pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  they  declare,  (ob- 
serving also  in  this  the  traditionary  language, 
along  with  tlie  traditionary  policy,  of  the  nation, 
and  repeating  as  from  a  rubrick  the  language  of 
the  preceding  acts  of  Elizabeth  and  James,)  that 
on  the  preserving  "  a  certainty  in  the  srccEssiov 
*'  thereof,  the  unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  thii 
"  nation  doth,  under  Grod,  wholly  depend." 

They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  succession 
would  but  too  much  resemble  an  election ;  and 
that  an  election  would  be  utterly  destructive  of 
the  *'  unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  thb  nt- 
"  tion,"  which  they  thought  to  be  consideratioiis 
of  some  moment.  To  provide  for  these  objects, 
and  therefore  to  exclude  for  ever  the  Old  Jewry 
doctrine  of  "  a  right  to  choose  our  own  gover- 
*'  nours,*'  they  follow  with  a  clause,  containing  t 
most  solemn  pledge,  taken  from  the  preceding  act 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  solemn  a  pledge  as  ercr 
was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of  an  hereditanr 
succession,  and  as  solemn  a  renunciation  as  coula 
be  made  of  the  principles  by  this  Society  im- 
puted to  them.  ''  The  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
''  ral,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
' '  people  aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully 
''  submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  posterities 
**  for  ever  ;  and  do  faithfully  promise,  that  they 
''  will  stand  to,  maintain,  and  defend  their  said 
'^  majesties,  and  also  the  limitation  of  the  crown, 
'*  herein  specified  and  contained,  to  the  utmost  of 
**  their  powers,"  &c.  &c. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acquired  a 
right  by  the  Revolution  to  elect  our  kings,  that  if 
we  had  possessed  it  before,  the  English  nation  did 
at  that  time  most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate 
it,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  their  posterity  for 
ever.  These  gentlemen  may  value  tnemselves  as 
much  as  they  please  on  their  whig  principles ;  but 
I  never  desire  to  be  thought  a  better  whig  than 
Lord  Somers ;  or  to  understand  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  better  than  those  by  whom  it  vas 
brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  the  declaration  of 
right  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  pe- 
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netrating  style  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances, 
and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  im- 
mortal law. 

It  is  true,  that,  aided  with  the  powers  derived 
from  force  and  opportunity,  the  nation  was  at 
that  time,  in  some  sense,  free  to  take  what  course 
it  pleased  for  filling  the  throne ;  but  only  free  to 
do  so  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  they 
might  have  wholly  abolished  their  monarchy,  and 
every  other  part  of  their  constitution.  However, 
they  did  not  think  such  bold  changes  within  their 
commission.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  give  limits  to  the  mere  abstract  compe- 
tence of  the  supreme  power,  such  as  was  exercised 
by  parliament  at  that  time;  but  the  limits  of 
a  moral  competence,  subjecting,  even  in  powers 
more  indisputably  sovereign,  occasional  will  to  per- 
manent reason,  and  to  the  steady  maxims  of  faith, 
justice,  and  fixed  fundamental  policy,  are  perfectly 
mtelligible,  and  perfectly  binding  upon  those  who 
exercise  any  authority,  under  any  name,  or  under 
any  title,  in  the  state.  The  house  of  lords,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  morally  competent  to  dissolve  the 
bouse  of  commons  ;  no,  nor  even  to  dissolve  itself, 
nor  to  abdicate,  if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the 
legislature  of  the  kingdom.  Though  a  king  may 
abdicate  for  his  own  person,  he  cannot  abdicate 
for  the  monarchy.  By  as  strong,  or  by  a  stronger 
reason,  the  house  of  commons  cannot  renounce 
its  share  of  authority.  Tlie  engagement  and  pact 
of  society,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  constitution,  forbids  such  invasion  and  such 
surrender.  The  constituent  parts  of  a  state  are 
obliged  to  hold  their  publick  faith  with  each  other, 
and  with  all  those  who  derive  any  serious  interest 
under  tlieir  engagements,  as  much  as  Uie  whole 
state  is  bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  separate  com- 
munities. Otherwise  competence  and  power  would 
soon  be  confounded,  and  no  law  be  left  but  the 
will  of  a  prevailing  force.  On  this  principle  the 
succession  of  the  crown  has  always  been  what  it 
now  is,  an  hereditary  succession  by  law :  in  the  old 
line  it  was  a  succession  by  the  common  law  ;  in  the 
new  by  the  statute  law,  operating  on  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  not  changing  the  substance, 
but  regulating  the  mode,  and  describing  the  per- 
sons. Both  these  descriptions  of  law  are  of  the 
same  force,  and  are  derived  from  an  equal  autho- 
rity, emanating  from  the  common  agreement  and 
original  compact  of  the  state,  communi  sporisione 
reipublica,  and  as  such  are  equally  binding  on 
king  and  people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are 
observed,  and  they  continue  the  same  body 
politick. 

It  is  far  from  impossible  to  reconcile,  if  we  do 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of 
roetaphysick  sophistry,  the  use  both  of  a  fixed  rule 
and  an  occasional  deviation  ;  the  sacredness  of  an 
hereditary  principle  of  succession  in  our  govern- 
ment, with  a  power  of  change  in  its  application  in 
cases  of  extreme  emergency.  Even  in  that  extre- 
mity, (if  we  take  the  measure  of  our  rights  by  our 
exercise  of  them  at  the  Revolution,)  the  change  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  peccant  part  only ;  to  the 


part  which  produced  tlie  necessary  deviation ;  and 
even  then  it  is  to  be  effected  without  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mass,  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  a  new  civil  order  out  of 
the  first  elements  of  society. 

A  state  without  the  means  of  some  change  is 
without  the  means  of  its  conservation.  Without 
such  means  it  might  even  risk  the  loss  of  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  it  wished  the  most  reli- 
giously to  preserve.  The  two  principles  of  con- 
servation and  correction  operated  strongly  at  the 
two  critical  periods  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolu- 
tion, when  England  found  itself  without  a  king. 
At  both  those  periods  the  nation  had  lost  the  bond 
of  union  in  their  ancient  edifice ;  they  did  not, 
however,  dissolve  the  whole  fabrick.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  both  cases  they  regenerated  the  deficient 
part  of  the  old  constitution  through  the  parts 
which  were  not  impaired.  They  kept  these  old 
parts  exactly  as  they  were,  tliat  tne  part  recovered 
might  be  suited  to  them.  They  acted  by  the 
ancient  organized  states  in  the  shape  of  their  old 
organization,  and  not  by  the  organick  moleculce  of 
a  disbanded  people.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the 
sovereign  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard 
to  that  fundamental  principle  of  British  constitu- 
tional policy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  it  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of  hereditary 
succession.  Tlie  crown  was  carried  somewhat 
out  of  the  line  in  which  it  had  before  moved ; 
but  the  new  line  was  derived  from  the  same  stock. 
It  was  still  a  line  of  hereditary  descent ;  still  an 
hereditary  descent  in  the  same  blood,  though  an 
hereditary  descent  qualified  witli  protestantism. 
When  the  legislature  altered  the  direction,  but 
kept  the  principle,  they  shewed  that  tliey  held  it 
inviolable. 

On  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had 
admitted  some  amendment  in  the  old  time,  and 
long  before  the  eera  of  the  revolution.  Some  time 
after  the  conquest  great  questions  arose  upon  the 
legal  principles  of  hereditary  descent.  It  became 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir  per  capita  or 
the  heir  per  stripes  was  to  succeed ;  but  whether 
the  heir  per  capita  gave  way  when  the  heirdom 
per  stripes  took  place,  or  the  catholic  heir  when 
the  protestant  was  preferred,  the  inheritable  prin- 
ciple survived  with  a  sort  of  immortality  through 
all  transmigrations — multosque  per  annos  statfor- 
tuna  domus  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  not  only  in  its  settled 
course,  but  in  all  its  revolutions.  Whoever  came 
in,  or  however  he  came  in,  whether  he  obtained 
the  crown  by  law,  or  by  force,  the  hereditary  sucy 
cession  was  either  continued  or  adopted.         W^ 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  Revolutions 
see  nothing  in  that  of  1688  but  the  deviation  from 
the  constitution ;  and  they  take  the  deviation 
from  the  principle  for  the  principle.  Tliey  have 
little  regard  to  the  obvious  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  though  they  may  see,  that  it  leaves  posi- 
tive authority  in  very  few  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  When  such  an  unwarrant- 
able maxim  is  once  established,  that  no  throne 
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is   lawful    but   the  elective,  no   one  act  of  the 
princes  who  preceded  this  ecra  of  fictitious  election 
can  be  valid.     Do  these  theorists  mean  to  imitate 
some  of  their  predecessors,  who  dragged  the  bodies 
of  our  ancient  sovereigns  out  of  the  quiet  of  their 
tombs  ?  Do  they  mean  to  attaint  and  disable  back- 
wards all  the  kmgs  that  have  reigned  before  the 
Revolution,  and  consequently  to  stain  the  throne 
of  England  with  the*  blot  of  a  continual  usurpa- 
tion ?  Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to 
call  into  question,  together  with  the  titles  of  the 
whole  line  of  our  kings,  that  great  body  of  our 
statute  law  which  passed  under  those  whom  they 
treat  as  usurpers?  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  liberties — of  as  great  value  at  least  as 
any  which  have  passed  at  or  since  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  ?     If  kings,  who  did  not  owe  their 
crown  to  the  choice  of  their  people,  had  no  title 
to  make  laws,  what  will  become  of  the  statute  de 
iallagio  non  concedendo  ?  of  the  petition  of  right? 
of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  ?     Do  these  new  doc- 
tors of  the  rights  of  men  presume  to  assert,  that 
King  James  the  Second,  who  came  to  the  crown 
as  next  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  then 
unqualified  succession,  was  not  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  lawful  king  of  England,  before  he  had 
done  any  of  those  acts  which  were  justly  construed 
into  an  abdication  of  his  crown  ?     If  he  was  not, 
much  trouble  in  parliament  might  have  been  saved 
at  the  period  these  gentlemen  commemorate.    But 
King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good  title,  and 
not  an  usurper.     The  princes  who  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  toe  act  of  parliament  which  settled  the 
crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  and  on  her  descend- 
ants, being  Protestants,  came  in  as  much  by  a 
title  of  inheritance  as  King  James  did.     He  came 
in  according  to  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick   came  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  not  by  election,  but  by  the  law,  as  it  stood 
at  their  several  accessions  ot  Protestant  descent 
and  inheritance,  as  I  hope  I  have  shewn  suf- 
ficiently. 

The  law,  by  which  this  royal  family  is  specifically 
destined  to  the  succession,  is  the  act  of  the  12th 
and  1 3th  of  King  William.  The  terms  of  this  act 
bind  **  us  and  our  heirs,  and  our  posterity,  to 
"  them,  their  heirs,  and  their  posterity,"  being 
protestants,  to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  same  words 
as  the  declaration  of  right  had  bound  us  to  the 
heirs  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It 
therefore  secures  both  an  hereditary  crown  and  an 
hereditary  allegiance.  On  what  ground,  except 
tlie  constitutional  policy  of  forming  an  establish- 
ment to  secure  that  kind  of  succession  which  is  to 
preclude  a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever,  could  the 
legislature  have  fastidiously  rejected  the  fair  and 
abundant  choice  which  our  own  country  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  searched  in  strange  lands  for 
a  foreign  princess,  from  whose  womb  the  line  of 
our  future  rulers  were  to  derive  their  title  to  govern 
millions  of  men  through  a  series  of  ages  ? 

The  Princess  Sophia  was  named  in  the  act  of 
settlement  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  King  William, 


for  a  stock  and  root  of  inheritance  to  our  kingi, 
and  not  for  her  merits  as  a  temporary  adminiitn- 
trix  of  a  power,  which  she  might  not,  and  in  &ct 
did  not,  herself  ever  exercise.     She  was  adopted 
for  one  reason,  and  for  one  only,  because,  saji 
the  act,  ''  the  most  excellent  Princess  Sopba, 
''  Electress  and  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
'^  is  daughter  of  the  most  excellent  Princess  Eliza- 
*'  beth,  late  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our 
''  late  sovereign  lord  King  James  the  First,  of 
*'  happy  memory,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
*'  the  next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant  line,** 
&c,  &c, ;  *'  and  the  crown  shall  continue  to  the 
''  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants."    This 
limitation  was  made  by  parliament,  that  through 
the  Princess  Sophia  an  inheritable  line  not  odj 
was  to  be  continued  in  future,  but  (what  tbej 
thought  very  material)  that  through  her  it  was  to 
be  connected  with  the  old  stock  of  inheritance  ia 
King  James  tlie  First;  in  order  that  the  monarchj 
might  preserve  an  unbroken   unity  through  aU 
ages,  and  might  be  preserved  (with  safety  to  our 
religion)  in  the  old  approved  mode  by  descent,  in 
which,  if  our  liberties  had  been  once  endangered, 
they  had  often,  through  all  storms  and  struggles 
of   prerogative   and    privilege,   been    preserved. 
They  did  well.    No  experience  has  taught  us,  that 
in  any  other  course  or  method  than  that  of  an 
hereditary  croum  our  liberties  can  be  regularly 
perpetuated  and  preserved  sacred  as  our  kereditanf 
right.     An  irregular,  convulsive  movement  maj 
be  necessary  to  throw  off  an  irregular,  convulsiTe 
disease.     But  the  course  of  succession   is  the 
healthy  habit  of  the  British  constitution.     Was  it 
that  the  legislature  wanted,  at  the  act  for  the 
limitation  of  the  crown  in  the  Hanoverian  line, 
drawn  through  the  female  descendants  of  James 
the  First,  a  due  sense  of  the  inconveniences  of 
having  two  or  three,  or  possibly  more,  foreigners 
in  succession  to  the  British  throne  ?     No  !— -tbej 
had  a  due  sense  of  the  evils  which  might  happen 
from  such  foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a  due  sense 
of  them.     But  a  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  au- 
thorize them  to  elect  kings  at  their  pleasure,  and 
without  any  attention  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  protestant  succession 
in  the  old  line,  with  all  the  dangers  and  all  the 
inconveniences  of  its  being  a  foreign  line  full  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  operating  with  the  utmost  force 
upon  their  minds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  should  be  ashamed  to  over- 
load a  matter,  so  capable  of  supporting  itself,  bj 
the  then  unnecessary  support  of  any  argument ; 
but  this  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  is  now 

fmblickly  Caught,  avowed,  and  printed.  Thedis- 
ike  I  feel  to  revolutions,  the  signals  for  which 
have  so  often  been  given  from  pulpits ;  the  spirit 
of  change  that  is  gone  abroad ;  the  total  contempt 
which  prevails  with  you,  and  may  come  to  prevail 
with  us,  of  all  ancient  institutions,  when  set  in 
opposition  to  a  present  sense  of  GonTeoieDce,  or  to 
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the  bent  of  a  present  inclination  :  all  these  con- 
siderations make  it  not  unadvisable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  call  back  our  attention  to  the  true  principles  of 
our  own  domestick  laws;  that  you,  my  French 
friend,  should  begin  to  know,  and  that  we  should 
continue  to  cherish  them.  We  ought  not,  on 
eitiier  side  of  the  water,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  counterfeit  wares  which  some 
persons,  by  a  double  fraud,  export  to  you  in  illicit 
bottoms,  as  raw  commodities  of  British  growth, 
though  wholly  alien  to  our  soil,  in  order  after- 
wards to  smuggle  them  back  again  into  this 
country,  manufactured  after  the  newest  Paris 
fashion  of  an  improved  liberty. 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions 
they  have  never  tried,  nor  go  back  to  those 
which  they  have  found  mischievous  on  trial. 
They  look  upon  the  legal  hereditary  succession  of 
their  crown  as  among  their  rights,  not  as  among 
their  wrongs ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a  grievance ;  as 
a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of  ser- 
vitude. They  look  on  the  frame  of  their  common- 
wealth, such  a$  it  stands,  to  be  of  inestimable 
value ;  and  they  conceive  the  undisturbed  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  stability 
and  perpetuity  of  all  the  other  members  of  our 
constitution. 

I  shall  beg  leave,  before  I  go  any  further,  to 
take  notice  of  some  paltry  artifices,  which  the 
abettors  of  election,  as  the  only  lawful  title  to  the 
crown,  are  ready  to  employ,  in  order  to  render 
the  support  of  the  just  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion a  task  somewhat  invidious.  These  sophisters 
substitute  a  fictitious  cause,  and  feigned  personages, 
in  whose  favour  they  suppose  you  engaged,  when- 
ever you  defend  the  inheritable  nature  of  the 
crown.  It  is  common  with  them  to  dispute  as  if 
they  were  in  a  conflict  with  some  of  those  ex- 
ploded fanaticks  of  slavery,  who  formerly  main- 
tained, what  I  believe  no  creature  now  maintains, 
**  that  the  crown  is  held  by  divine,  hereditary, 
**  and  indefeasible  right." — ^These  old  fanaticks  of 
single  arbitrary  power  dogmatised  as  if  hereditary 
royalty  vras  the  only  lawful  government  in  the 
world,  just  as  our  new  fanaticks  of  popular  arbi- 
trary power  maintain  that  a  popular  election  is 
the  sole  lawful  source  of  authority.  The  old  pre- 
rogative enthusiasts,  it  is  true,  did  speculate  fool- 
ishly, and  perhaps  impiously  too,  as  if  monarchy 
had  more  of  a  divine  sanction  than  any  other  mode 
of  government ;  and  as  if  a  right  to  govern  by 
inheritance  were  in  strictness  indefeasible  in  every 
person,  who  should  be  found  in  Uie  succession  to 
a  throne,  and  under  every  circumstance,  which 
no  civil  or  political  right  can  be.  But  an  absurd 
opinion  concerning  the  king's  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown  does  not  prejudice  one  that  is  rational, 
and  bottomed  upon  solid  principles  of  law  and 
policy.  If  all  the  absurd  theories  of  lawyers  and 
divines  were  to  vitiate  the  objects  in  which  they 
are  conversant,  we  should  have  no  law,  and  no 

•  **  That  Kinff  Jamet  the  Second,  haviiw  endeavoured  to  raft- 
"  vtH  the  eomkUmiion  of  the  kingdom  by  oreakinR:  the  original 
*'  contrmH  betireeo  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  jesuita, 


religion,  left  in  the  world.  But  an  absurd  theory 
on  one  side  of  a  question  forms  no  justification  for 
alleging  a  false  fact,  or  promulgating  mischievous 
maxims,  on  the  other. 

The  second  claim  of  the  Revolution  Society  is 
**  aright  of  cashiering  their  govemours  for  miscon- 
**  duct,**  Perhaps  the  apprehensions  our  ances- 
tors entertained  of  forming  such  a  precedent  as 
that  "  of  cashiering  for  misconduct,"  was  the 
cause  that  the  declaration  of  the  act,  which  im- 
plied tlie  abdication  of  King  James,  was,  if  it  had 
any  fault,  rather  too  guarded,  and  too  circum- 
stantial.* But  all  this  guard,  and  all  this  accu- 
mulation of  circumstances,  serve  to  shew  the  spirit 
of  caution  which  predominated  in  the  national 
councils  in  a  situation  in  which  men  irritated  by 
oppression,  and  elevated  by  a  triumph  over  it,  are 
apt  to  abandon  themselves  to  violent  and  extreme 
courses :  it  shews  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men 
who  influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  that 
great  event,  to  make  the  Revolution  a  parent 
of  settlement,  and  not  a  nursery  of  future  revo^ 
lutions. 

No  government  could  stand  a  moment,  if  it 
could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  so  loose  and 
indefinite  as  an  opinion  of  *'  misconduct.**  They 
who  led  at  the  Revolution  grounded  their  virtual 
abdication  of  King  James  upon  no  such  light  and 
uncertain  principle.  They  charged  him  with  no- 
thing less  than  a  design,  confirmed  by  a  multitude 
of  illegal  overt  acts,  to  subvert  the  Protestant 
church  and  state ^  and  ihext  fundamental,  unques- 
tionable laws  and  liberties  :  they  charged  him  with 
having  broken  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people.  This  was  more  than  misconduct.  A 
grave  and  overruling  necessity  obliged  them  to 
take  the  step  they  took,  and  took  with  infinite  re- 
luctance, as  under  that  most  rigorous  of  all  laws. 
Their  trust  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  in  future  revolutions.  The 
grand  policy  of  all  their  regulations  was  to  render 
it  almost  impracticable  for  any  future  sovereign 
to  compel  the  states  of  the  kingdom  to  have  again 
recourse  to  those  violent  remedies.  They  lefl  the 
crown  what,  in  the  eye  and  estimation  of  law,  it 
had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresponsible.  In  order 
to  lighten  the  crown  still  further,  they  aggravated 
responsibility  on  ministers  of  state.  By  the  sta- 
tute of  the  first  of  King  William,  sess.  2d,  called 
"  the  act  for  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
**  the  subject,  and  for  settling  the  succession  of 
"  the  crown,**  they  enacted,  that  the  ministers 
should  serve  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  that  de- 
claration. They  secured  soon  afler  the  frequent 
meetings  of  parliament,  by  which  the  whole  go- 
vernment would  be  under  the  constant  inspection 
and  active  control  of  the  popular  representative 
and  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  next 
great  constitutional  act,  tliat  of  the  12th  and  Idth 
of  King  William,  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 

**  and  other  wicked  penom,  having  violated  the  fundnmentol 
**  laws,  and  having  wUhdrawn  hiwueif  out  of  the  kingdom  haUi 
'*  ttbdicaiedtlkt  government,  and  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant" 
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of  the  subject,  they  provided,  **  that  no  pardon 
"  under  the  great  seal  of  England  should  be 
''  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons 
"  in  parliament."  Tlie  rule  laid  down  for  govern- 
ment in  the  declaration  of  right,  the  constant  in- 
spection of  parliament,  the  practical  claim  of 
impeachment,  they  thought  infinitely  a  better  se- 
curity not  only  for  their  constitutional  liberty,  but 
against  the  vices  of  administration,  tiian  the  reser- 
vation of  a  right  so  difficult  in  the  practice,  so  un- 
certain in  the  issue,  and  often  so  mischievous  in 
the  consequences,  as  that  of  *'  cashiering  their 
govemours." 

Dr.  Price,  in  this  sermon,*  condemns  very  pro- 
perly the  practice  of  gross,  adulatory  addresses  to 
kings.  Instead  of  this  fulsome  style,  he  proposes 
that  his  majesty  should  be  told,  on  occasions  of 
congratulation,  that  ''  he  is  to  consider  himself  as 
"  more  properly  the  servant  than  the  sovereign  of 
"  his  people."  For  a  compliment,  this  new  form 
of  address  does  not  seem  to  be  very  soothing. 
Those  who  are  servants  in  name,  as  well  as  in 
effect,  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  situation,  their 
duty  and  their  obligations.  The  slave,  in  tlie  old 
play,  tells  his  master,  "  Hcec  commemoratio  est 
'*  quasi  exprobatio/*  It  is  not  pleasant  as  com- 
pliment; it  is  not  wholesome  as  instruction.  After 
all,  if  the  king  were  to  bring  himself  to  echo  this 
new  kind  of  address,  to  adopt  it  in  terms,  and  even 
to  take  the  appellation  of  Servant  of  the  People  as 
his  royal  style,  how  either  he  or  we  should  be 
much  mended  by  it,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  have 
seen  very  assuming  letters,  signed.  Your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant.  The  proudest  denomi- 
nation that  ever  was  endured  on  earth  took  a  title 
of  still  greater  humility  than  that  which  is  now 
proposed  for  sovereigns  by  the  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
kings  and  nations  were  trampled  upon  by  the  foot 
of  one  calling  himself  "  the  Servant  of  Servants ;" 
and  mandates  for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed 
with  the  signet  of  **  the  Fisherman." 

I  should  have  considered  all  this  as  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  flippant,  vain  discourse,  in  which, 
as  in  an  unsavoury  fume,  several  persons  suffer  the 
spirit  of  liberty  to  evaporate,  if  it  were  not  plainly 
in  support  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the  scheme,  of 
'*  cashiering  kings  for  misconduct."  In  that  light 
it  is  worth  some  observation. 

Kings,  in  one  sense,  are  undoubtedly  the  servants 
of  the  people,  because  their  power  has  no  other 
rational  end  than  that  of  the  general  advantage  ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  (by  our  constitution  at  least,)  any  thing  like 
servants  ;  the  essence  of  whose  situation  is  to  obey 
the  commands  of  some  other,  and  to  be  removable 
at  pleasure.  But  the  king  of  Great  Britain  obeys 
no  other  person  ;  all  otlier  persons  are  individually, 
and  collectively  too,  under  him,  and  owe  to  him  a 
legal  obedience.  The  law,  which  knows  neither 
to  flatter  nor  to  insult,  calls  this  high  magistrate, 
not  our  servant,  as  this  humble  Divine  calls  him, 
but  "  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King  ;"  and  we,  on 
our  paits,  have  learned  to  speak  only  the  primitive 

•  P.  22,23,34. 


language  of  the  law,  and  not  the  confused  jargon 
of  their  Babylonian  pulpits. 

As  he  is  not  to  obey  us,  but  we  are  to  obey  the 
law  in  him,  our  constitution  has  made  no  soit  of 
provision  towards  rendering  him,  as  a  servant,  b 
any  degree  responsible.  Our  constitutiou  knovs 
nothing  of  a  magistrate  like  the  Justicia  of  Am- 
gon ;  nor  of  any  court  legally  appointed,  nor  of 
any  process  legally  settled  for  submitting  the  kiog 
to  the  responsibility  belonging  to  all  servants.  In 
this  he  is  not  distinguished  from  the  commons  and 
the  lords ;  who,  in  their  several  publick  capacities, 
can  never  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  coo- 
duct  ;  although  the  Revolution  Society  chooses  to 
assert,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  constitution,  that 
''  a  king  is  no  more  than  the  first  servant  of  the 
**  publick,  created  by  it,  and  responsible  to  t/.** 

Ill  would  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution  have 
desen'ed  their  fame  for  wisdom,  if  they  had  found 
no  security  for  their  freedom,  but  in  rendering 
their  government  feeble  fn  its  operations  and  pre- 
carious in  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  been  able  to 
contrive  no  better  remedy  against  arbitrary  power 
than  civil  confusion.  Let  these  gentlemen  state 
who  that  representative  publick  is  to  whom  they 
will  affirm  the  king,  as  a  servant,  to  be  responsible. 
It  will  be  then  time  enough  for  me  to  produce  to 
them  the  positive  statute  law  which  affirms  that  he 
is  not. 

The  ceremony  of  cashiering  kings,  of  which 
these  gentlemen  talk  so  much  at  their  ease,  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  performed  without  force.  It 
then  becomes  a  case  of  war,  and  not  of  constitu- 
tion. Laws  are  commanded  to  hold  their  tongaes 
amongst  arms ;  and  tribunals  fall  to  tlie  groond 
with  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to  uphold. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  was  obtained  by  a  jnst 
war,  in  the  only  case  in  which  any  war,  and  much 
more  a  civil  war,  can  be  just.  *'  Justa  bella  quibos 
"  necessaria,*'  The  question  of  dethroning,  or  if 
these  gentlemen  like  the  phrase  better,  ''  cashier- 
**  ing  kings,"  will  always  be,  as  it  has  always  been, 
an  extraordinary  question  of  state,  and  wholly  cot 
of  the  law ;  a  question  (like  all  other  questions  of 
state)  of  dispositions,  and  of  means,  and  of  pro- 
bable consequences,  rather  than  of  positive  rights. 
As  it  was  not  made  for  common  abuses,  so  it  is 
not  to  be  agitated  by  common  minds.  The 
speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  femt, 
obscure,  and  not  easily  definable.  It  is  not  a 
single  act,  or  a  single  event,  which  determines  it. 
Governments  must  be  abused  and  deranged  m- 
deed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  When  things  are  in  that 
lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
to  indicate  the  remedy  to  those  whom  nature  has 
qualified  to  administer  in  extremities  this  critical, 
ambiguous,  bitter  potion  to  a  distempered  state. 
Times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations,  will  teach 
their  own  lessons.     The  wise  will  determine  from 
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the  gravity  of  the  case ;  the  irritable  from  sen- 
sibility to  oppression ;  the  high-minded  from 
disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power  in  un- 
worthy hands ;  Uie  brave  and  bold  from  the  love 
of  honourable  danger  in  a  generous  cause  :  but, 
with  or  without  right,  a  revolution  will  be  the  very 
last  resource  of  the  thinking  and  the  good. 

The  third  head  of  right,  asserted  by  the  pulpit 
of  the  Old  Jewry,  namely,  the  **  right  to  form  a 
**  government  for  ourselves,"  has,  at  least,  as  little 
countenance  from  any  thing  done  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, cither  in  precedent  or  principle,  as  the  two 
first  of  their  claims.  The  Revolution  was  made  to 
preserve  our  ancient,  indisputable  laws  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  ancient  constitution  of  government 
which  is  our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty.  If  you 
are  desirous  of  knowing  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  policy  which  predominated  in  that 
great  period  which  has  secured  it  to  this  hour, 
pray  look  for  both  in  our  histories,  in  our  records, 
m  our  acts  of  parliament,  and  journals  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  in  the  sermons  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
and  the  after-dinner  toasts  of  the  Revolution  So- 
ciety. In  the  former  you  will  find  other  ideas  and 
another  language.  Such  a  claim  is  as  ill-suited 
to  our  temper  and  wishes  as  it  is  unsupported  by 
any  appearance  of  authority.  The  very  idea  of 
tlie  fabrication  of  a  new  government  is  enough  to 
fill  us  with  disgust  and  horrour.  We  wished  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  do  now  wish,  to 
derive  all  we  possess  as  an  inheritance  from  our 
forefathers.  Upon  that  body  and  stock  of  inhe- 
ritance we  have  taken  care  not  to  inoculate  any 
Scion  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original  plant. 
AJI  the  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  reverence  to  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  hope,  nay  I  am  persuaded,  that  all 
those  which  possibly  may  be  made  hereafter,  will 
be  carefully  formed  upon  analogical  precedent, 
authority,  and  example. 

Our  oldest  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta. 
Vou  will  see  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great 
oracle  of  our  law,  and  indeed  all  the  great  men 
who  follow  him,  to  Blackstone,*  are  industrious 
to  prove  the  pedig^e  of  our  liberties.  They  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  the  ancient  charter,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  was  connected  with 
another  positive  charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  were  nothing  more 
than  a  re-affirmance  of  the  still  more  ancient 
standing  law  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  matter  of 
fact,  for  the  greater  part,  these  authors  appear  to 
be  in  the  right ;  perhaps  not  always  ;  but  if  the 
lawyers  mistake  in  some  particulars,  it  proves  my 
position  still  the  more  strongly ;  because  it  de- 
monstrates the  powerful  prepossession  towards 
antiquitVy  with  wnich  the  minds  of  all  our  law- 
yers ancl  legislators,  and  of  all  the  people  whom 
they  wish  to  influence,  have  been  always  filled ; 
and  the  stationary  policy  of  this  kingdom  in  con- 
sidering their  most  sacred  rights  and  franchises  as 
an  inheritance. 

In  the  famous  law  of  the  3d  of  Charles  I.  called 

•  See  Blackstone*!  Magna  Charta,  printed  at  Oxford.  1750. 


the  Petition  of  Right,  the  parliament  says  to  the 
king, "  Your  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom," 
claiming  their  franchises  not  on  abstract  principles 
**  as  the  rights  of  men,"  but  as  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  as  a  patrimony  derived  from  their 
forefathers.  Selden,  and  the  other  profoundly 
learned  men,  who  drew  this  petition  of  right,  were 
as  well  acquainted,  at  least,  with  all  the  general 
theories  concerning  the  **  rights  of  men,"  as  any 
of  the  discoursers  in  our  pulpits,  or  on  your  tri- 
bune ;  full  as  well  as  Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abbe 
Sieyes.  But,  for  reasons  worthy  of  that  practical 
wisdom  which  superseded  their  theoretick  science, 
they  preferred  this  positive,  recorded,  hereditary 
title  to  all  which  can  be  dear  to  tlie  man  and  the 
citizen,  to  that  vague  speculative  right,  which  ex- 
posed their  sure  inheritance  to  be  scrambled  for 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  every  wild,  litigious  spirit. 

The  same  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which 
have  since  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties.  In  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
famous  statute,  called  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
the  two  houses  utter  not  a  syllable  of  ''  a  right  to 
"  frame  a  government  for  themselves."  You  will 
see,  that  their  whole  care  was  to  secure  the  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  liberties,  that  had  been  long 
possessed,  and  had  been  lately  endangered. 
**  Taking  t  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
*'  the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establish- 
*'  ment,  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
"  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  sub- 
**  verted,"  they  auspicate  all  their  proceedings, 
by  stating  as  some  of  those  best  means,  "  in  the 
*' frst  place**  to  do  "  as  their  ancestors  in  like 
''  cases  have  usually  done  for  vindicating  their 
"  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  to  declare  ;** — and 
then  they  pray  the  king  and  queen,  ''  that  it  may 
''  be  declared  and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular 
''  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and  declared, 
**  are  the  true  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and 
**  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

You  will  observe,  that  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our 
liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived  to  us 
from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity ;  as  an  estate  specially  belonging  to  tlie 
people  of  this  kingdom,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior  right. 
By  this  means  our  constitution  preserves  an  unity 
in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We  have  an 
inheritable  crown ;  an  inheritable  peerage ;  and 
a  house  of  commons  and  a  people  inheriting  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  Ime  of 
ancestors. 

The  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profound  reflection ;  or  rather  the  happy  effect  of 
following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without  re- 
flection, and  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innovation  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  selfish  temper,  and  con- 
fined views.  People  will  not  look  forward  to  pos- 
terity, who  never  look  backward  to  their  ances- 
tors.    Besides,  the  people  of  England  well  know, 
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that  the  idea  of  inheritanee  furnishes  a  sure  prin- 
ciple of  conservation,  and  a  sure  principle  of  trans- 
mission ;  without  at  all  excluding  a  principle  of 
improvement.  It  leaves  acquisition  free ;  but  it 
secures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advantag:es  are 
obtained  by  a  state  proceeding  on  these  maxims, 
are  locked  fast  as  in  a  sort  of  family  settlement ; 
g^rasped  as  in  a  kind  of  mortmain  for  ever.  By  a 
constitutional  policy  workings  after  the  pattern  of 
nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our  go- 
veniment  and  our  privileges,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and 
our  lives.  The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  the  gn'fts  of  providence,  are  handed 
down  to  us,  and  from  us,  in  the  same  course  and 
order.  Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a  just 
correspondence  and  symmetry  with  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  mode  of  existence  de- 
creed to  a  permanent  body  composed  of  transitory 
parts  ;  wherein,  by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous 
wisdom,  moulding  togetlier  the  great  mysterious 
incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at 
one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young, 
but,  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual 
decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression.  Thus, 
by  preser\'ing  the  method  of  nature  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  state,  in  what  we  improve,  we  are  never 
wholly  new ;  in  what  we  retain,  we  are  never 
wholly  obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner  and 
on  those  principles  to  our  forefathers,  we  are 
guided  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  philosophick  analogy.  In  this 
choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  our  frame 
of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood ;  bind- 
ing up  the  constitution  of  our  country  with  our 
dearest  domestick  ties ;  adopting  our  fundamental 
laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  familv  affections; 
keeping  inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the 
warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  re- 
flected charities,  our  state,  our  hearths,  our  sepul- 
chres, and  our  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformity  to 
nature  in  our  artificial  institutions,  and  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  instincts, 
to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of 
our  reason,  we  have  derived  several  other,  and 
those  no  small  benefits,  from  considering  our  liber- 
ties in  the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always  acting 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonized  forefathers,  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to  misrule  and 
excess,  is  tempered  with  an  awful  gravity.  This 
idea  of  a  liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense 
of  habitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  up- 
start insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering  to  and 
disgracing  those  who  are  the  first  acquirers  of  any 
distinction.  By  this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a 
noble  freedom.  It  carries  an  imposing:  and  ma- 
jestick  aspect.  It  has  a  pedigree  and  illustrating 
ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  its  ensigns  ar- 
morial. It  has  its  grallery  of  portraits  ;  its  monu- 
mental inscriptions ;  its  records,  evidences,  and 
titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil  institu- 
<m  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches 


titles. 


US  to  revere  individual  men  ;  on  account  of  their 
age,  and  on  account  of  those  from  whom  ther 
are  descended.  All  your  sophisters  cannot  yto- 
duce  any  thing  better  adapted  to  preserve  a  ra- 
tional and  manly  freedom  than  the  course  that  we 
have  pursued,  who  have  chosen  our  nature  rathff 
than  our  speculations,  our  breasts  rather  than  ov 
inventions,  for  the  great  conservatories  and  maga- 
zines of  our  rights  and  privileges,  j^^ 

You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  of  oar 
example,  and  have  given  to  your  recovered  free^ 
dom  a  correspondent  dignity.      Your  privilef^es, 
though  discontinued,  were  not  lost  to  memorr. 
Your  constitution,  it  is  true,  whilst  you  were  oat 
of  possession,  suffered  waste  and  dilapidation  ;  bat 
you  possessed  in  some  parts  the  walls,  and,  in  all, 
the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  venerable  castle. 
You  might  have  repaired  those  walls  ;  you  might 
have  built  on  those  old  foundations.     Your  con- 
stitution was  suspended  before  it  was  perfected; 
but  you  had  tlie  elements  of  a  constitution  very 
nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.     In  youroM 
states  you  possessed  that  variety  of  parts  corre- 
sponding with  the  various  descriptions  of  which 
your  community  was  happily  composed ;  you  had 
all  that  combination,  ana  all  that  opposition  of 
interests,  you  had  that  action  and  counteractioo» 
which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political  worM, 
from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powen, 
draws  out  tlie  harmony  of  the  universe.    These 
opposed  and  conflicting  interests,  which  you  con- 
sidered as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old  and  is 
our  present  constitution,  interpose  a  salutary  check 
to  all  precipitate  resolutions.     They  render  deli- 
beration a  matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity; 
they  make  all  change  a  subject  of  compromm, 
which  naturally  begets  moderation ;  they  prodace 
temperaments  preventing  the  sore  evil  of  harsh, 
crude,  unqualified  reformations  ;    and  rendering 
all  the  headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in 
the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ever  impracticable. 
Through  that  diversity  of  members  and  interestf* 
general  liberty  had  as  many  securities  as  there 
were  separate  views  in  the  several  orders ;  whilst 
by  pressing  down  the  whole  by  the  weight  of  a 
real  monarchy,  the  separate  parts  would  have  been 
prevented  from  warping,  and  starting  from  their 
allotted  places. 

You  had  all  tliese  advantages  in  your  ancient 
states ;  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  neier 
been  moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  ereiy 
thing  to  begin  anew.  You  beg^n  ill,  because  ton 
began  by  despising  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
you.  You  set  up  your  trade  without  a  capiuL  If 
the  last  generations  of  your  country  appeared  with- 
out much  lustre  in  your  eyes,  you  might  have 
passed  them  by,  and  derived  your  claims  from  a 
more  early  race  of  ancestors.  Under  a  pious  pre- 
dilection for  those  ancestors,  your  imaginations 
would  have  realized  in  them  a  standard  of  virtue 
and  wisdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the 
hour :  and  vou  would  have  risen  with  the  exam- 
pie  to  whose  imitation  you  aspired.  Respecting 
your  forefathers,  you  would  have  been  taught  to 
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pect  yourselves.     You  would  not  have  chosen 
to  consider  the  French  as  a  people  of  yesterday, 
as  a  nation  of  low-bom  servile  wretches  until  the 
emancipating  year  of  1789.     In  order  to  furnish, 
at  the  expence  of  your  honour,  an  excuse  to  your 
apologists  here  for  several  enormities  of  yours, 
you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  represented 
as  a  gang  of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly  broke  loose 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  therefore  to  be 
pardoned  for  your  abuse  of  the  liberty  to  which  you 
were  not  accustomed,  and  were  ill  fitted.     Would 
it  not,  my  worthy  friend,  have  been  wiser  to  have 
jou    thought,  what  I,  for   one,  always  thought 
youy  a  generous  and  gallant  nation,  long  misled 
to  your  disadvantage  by  your  high  and  romantick 
sentiments  of  fidelity,  honour,  and  loyalty ;  that 
erents  had  been  unfavourable  to  you,  but  that 
JOU  were  not  enslaved  through  any  illiberal  or 
servile  disposition ;    that   in   your  most  devoted 
submission,  you  were  actuated  by  a  principle  of 
pablick  spint,  and  that  it  was  your  country  you 
woishippcKi,  in  the  person  of  your  king  ?  Had  you 
nude  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  delusion  of 
this  amiable  errour  you  had  gone  further  than  your 
wise  ancestors;  that  you  were  resolved  to  resume 
yoar  ancient  privileges,  whilst  you  preserved  the 
spirit  of  your  ancient  and  your  recent  loyalty  and 
bonour;  or  if,  diffident  of  yourselves,  and  not 
•dearly  discerning  the  almost  obliterated  constitu- 
tion of  your  ancestors,  you  had  looked  to  your 
Beighbours  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the 
sacient  principles  and  models  of  the  old  common 
hw  of  Europe,  meliorated  and  adapted  to  its  pre- 
nnt  state — by  following  wise  examples  you  would 
have  given  new  examples  of  wisdom  to  the  world. 
Tou   would  have  rendered  the  cause  of  liberty 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind  in  every 
nation.     You  would  have  shamed  despotism  from 
.  the  earth,  by  shewing  that  freedom  was  not  only 
i^econcilable,  but  as,  when  well  disciplined  it  is, 
Auxiliary  to  law.     You  would  have  had  an  unop- 

Cessive  but  a  productive  revenue.  You  would 
ve  had  a  flourishing  commerce  to  feed  it.  You 
^N>old  have  had  a  free  constitution ;  a  potent 
^M>narchy ;  a  disciplined  army ;  a  reformed  and 
'^^enerated  clerg^y ;  a  mitigated  but  spirited  nobility, 
to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ;  you  would 
kave  had  a  liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate 
^jid  to  recruit  that  nobility ;  you  would  have  had 
^  protected,  satisfied,  laborious,  and  obedient 
lieople,  taught  to  seek  and  to  recognise  the  happi- 
fciess  that  is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions; 
in  which  consists  the  true  moral  equality  of  raan- 
Kund,  and  not  in  that  monstrous  fiction,  which,  by 
inspiring  false  ideas  and  vain  expectations  into  men 
clestined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of  laborious 
life,  serves  only  to  aggravate  and  embitter  that 
^eal  inequality,  which  it  never  can  remove ;  and 
'^hich  the  onier  of  civil  life  establishes  as  much 
^or  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  must  leave  in  an 
liamble  state,  as  those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to 
m  condition  more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy. 
You  had  a  smooth  and  easy  career  of  felicity  and 
g^ory  laid  open'to  you,  beyond  any  thing  record- 


ed in  the  history  of  the  world  ;    but  you  have 
shewn  Uiat  difficulty  is  good  for  man. 

Compute  your  gains :  see  what  is  got  by  those 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  speculations  which 
have  taught  your  leaders  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors, and  all  their  contemporaries,  and  even 
to  despise  themselves,  until  the  moment  in  which 
they  became  truly  despicable.  By  following  those 
false  lights,  France  has  bought  undisguised  cala- 
mities at  a  higher  price  than  any  nation  has  pur- 
chased the  most  unequivocal  blessings !  France  has 
bought  poverty  by  crime !  France  has  not  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue  to  her  interest ;  but  she  has  aban- 
doned her  interest,  that  she  might  prostitute  her 
virtue.  All  other  nations  have  begun  the  fabrick 
of  a  new  government,  or  the  reformation  of  an 
old,  by  establishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing 
with  greater  exactness,  some  rites  or  other  of  reli- 
gion. All  other  people  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  civil  freedom  in  severer  manners,  and  a  system 
of  a  more  austere  and  masculine  morality.  France, 
when  she  let  loose  the  reins  of  regal  authority, 
doubled  the  licence  of  a  ferocious  dissoluteness  in 
manners,  and  of  an  insolent  irreligion  in  opinions 
and  practices ;  and  has  extended  through  all  ranks 
of  lite,  as  if  she  were  communicating  some  privi- 
lege, or  laying  open  some  secluded  benefit,  all  the 
unhappy  corruptions  that  usually  were  the  disease 
of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  one  of  the  new 
principles  of  equality  in  France. 

France,  by  tne  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly 
disgraced  the  tone  of  lepient  council  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  and  disarmed  it  of  its  most  potent 
topicks.  She  has  sanctified  the  dark,  suspicious 
maxims  of  tyrannous  distrust ;  and  taught  kings 
to  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called)  the 
delusive  plausibilities  of  moral  politicians.  So- 
vereigns will  consider  those,  who  advise  them  to 
place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people,  as 
subverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors  who  aim 
at  their  destruction,  by  leading  their  easy  good- 
nature, under  specious  pretences,  to  admit  combi- 
nations of  bold  and  faithless  men  into  a  participa- 
tion of  their  power.  This  alone  (if  there  were 
nothing  else)  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  you  and 
to  mankind.  Remember  that  your  parliament  of 
Paris  told  your  king,  that,  in  calling  the  states 
together,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  Uie  prodigal 
excess  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  throne.  It  is  right  that  these  men  should  hide 
their  heads.  It  is  right  that  they  should  bear  their 
part  in  the  ruin  which  their  counsel  has  brought 
on  their  sovereigpi  and  their  country.  Such  san- 
guine declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  asleep ; 
to  encourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  perilous 
adventures  of  untried  policy ;  to  neglect  those 
provisions,  preparations,  and  precautions,  which 
distinguish  benevolence  from  imbecility ;  and 
without  which  no  man  can  answer  for  he  salutary 
effect  of  any  abstract  plan  of  government  or  of 
freedom.  For  want  of  these,  tfiey  have  seen  the 
medicine  of  the  state  corrupted  into  its  poison. 
They  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage,  and 
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insult,  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to 
rise  against  the  most  illegal  usurper,  or  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant.  Their  resistance  was  made  to 
concession ;  their  revolt  was  from  protection ;  their 
blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding  out  graces, 
favours,  and  immunities. 

This  was  unnatural.  The  rest  is  in  order.  They 
have  found  their  punishment  in  their  success. 
Laws  overturned ;  tribunals  subverted ;  industry 
witliout  vigour ;  commerce  expiring ;  the  revenue 
unpaid,  yet  the  people  impoverished;  a  church  pil- 
laged, and  a  state  not  relieved ;  civil  and  military 
anarchy  made  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom ; 
every  thing  human  and  divine  sacrificed  to  the 
idol  of  publick  credit,  and  national  bankruptcy 
the  consequence;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  paper 
securities  of  new,  precarious,  tottering  power,  the 
discredited  paper  securities  of  impoverished  fraud, 
and  beggared  rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency  for 
the  support  of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two  great 
recognised  species  that  represent  the  lasting,  con- 
ventional credit  of  mankind,  which  disappeared 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they 
came,  when  the  principle  of  property,  whose  crea- 
tures and  representatives  they  are,  was  systemati- 
cally subverted. 

Were  all  these  dreadful  things  necessary?  Were 
they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  desperate  struggle 
of  determined  patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet  shore  of  a  tranquil 
and  prosperous  liberty  ?  No!  notliing  like  it.  The 
fresli  ruins  of  France,  which  shock  our  feelings 
wherever  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  are  not  the  devas- 
tation of  civil  war ;  they  are  the  sad  but  instruc- 
tive monuments  of  rash  and  ignorant  counsel  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  They  are  the  display  of 
inconsiderate  and  presumptuous,  because  unre- 
sisted and  irresistible,  authority.  The  persons  who 
have  thus  squandered  away  the  precious  treasure  of 
their  crimes,  tlie  persons  who  have  made  this  pro- 
digal and  wild  waste  of  publick  evils,  (the  last  stake 
reserved  for  tlie  ultimate  ransom  of  the  state,)  have 
met  in  their  progress  with  little,  or  rather  with  no 
opposition  at  all.  Their  whole  march  was  more 
like  a  triumphal  procession,  than  the  progress  of 
a  war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and 
demolished  and  laid  every  thing  level  at  their  feet. 
Not  one  drop  of  their  blood  have  they  shed  in 
the  cause  of  the  country  they  have  ruined.  They 
have  made  no  sacrifices  to  their  projects  of  greater 
consequence  than  their  shoe-buckles,  whilst  they 
were  imprisoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging  in 
poverty  and  distress,  thousands  of  worthy  men  and 
worthy  families.  Their  cruelty  has  not  even  been 
the  base  result  of  fear.  It  has  been  the  effect  of 
their  sense  of  perfect  safety,  in  authorizing:  treasons, 
robberies,  rapes,  assassinations,  slaughters,  and 
burnings,  throughout  their  harassed  land.  But 
the  cause  of  all  was  plain  from  the  beginning. 

This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  election  of  evil, 
would  appear  perfectly  unaccountable,  if  we  did 
not  consider  the  composition  of  the  National  As- 
sembly :  I  do  not  mean  its  formal  constitution, 


which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  exceptionable  enough, 
but  the  materials  of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is 
composed,  which  is  of  ten  thousand  times  greiter 
consequence  than  all  the  formalities  in  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  know  nothing  of  this  assembly  bit 
by  its  title  and  function,  no  colours  could  paint  to 
the  imagination  any  tiling  more  venerabke.  Ii 
that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer,  subdued  bj 
such  an  awful  image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and  irii- 
dom  of  a*  whole  people  collected  into  one  focni, 
would  pause  and  hesitate  in  condemning  thiigi 
even  of  the  very  worst  aspect.  Instead  of  bhun- 
able,  they  would  appear  only  mysterious.  But  no 
name,  no  power,  no  function,  no  artificial  institu- 
tion whatsoever,  can  make  the  men  of  whom  any 
system  of  authority  is  composed,  any  other  thai 
God,  and  nature,  and  education,  and  their  habits 
of  life  have  made  them.  Capacities  beyond  thoe 
the  people  have  not  to  give.  Virtue  and  wiidom 
may  be  the  objects  of  their  choice ;  but  their  choice 
confers  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  on  those  upon 
whom  they  lay  their  ordaining  hands.  They  hsn 
not  the  engagement  of  nature,  they  have  not  the 
promise  of  revelation,  for  any  such  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  persons 
and  descriptions  elected  into  the  Tiers  Etat,  no- 
thing which  they  afterwards  did    could  appear 
astonishing.     Among  them,  indeed,  1  saw  some  of 
known  rank  ;  some  of  shining  talents  ;  but  of  tny 
practical  experience  in  the  state,  not  one  man  was 
to  be  found.     The  best  were  only  men  of  theory. 
But  whatever  the  distinguished   few  may  have 
been,  it  is  the  substance  and  mass  of  the  body 
which  constitutes  its  character,  and  must  finally 
determine  its  direction.     In  all  bodies,  those  who 
will  lead,  must  also,  in  a  considerable  d^n^ce, 
follow.     They  must  conform  their  propositions  to 
the  taste,  talent,  and  disposition,  of  those  whom 
they  wish  to  conduct :  therefore,  if  an  assembly  ii 
viciously  or  feebly  composed  in  a  very  great  put 
of  it,  nothing  but  such  a  supreme  degree  of  virtoe 
as  very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason  cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  preveBt 
the  men  of  talents  disseminated  through  it  fion 
becoming  only  the  expert  instruments  of  absurd 
projects  !  If,  what  is  tne  more  likely  event,  instead 
of  that  unusual  degree  of  virtue,  they  should  be 
actuated  by  sinister  ambition,  and  a  lust  of  mere- 
tricious glory,  then  the  feeble  part  of  the  assembly^ 
to  whom  at  first  they  conform,  becomes  in  its  ton 
the  dupe  and  instrument  of  their  designs.     In  this 
political  traffick,  the  leaders  will  be  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  ignorance  of  their  followers,  and  the 
followers   to   become   subservient  to   the  wocst 
designs  of  their  leaders. 

To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  in  the  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  leaders  in  any  publick  assembly, 
they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  ae^n^ee  perhaps  to 
fear,  those  whom  they  conduct.  To  be  led  any 
otherwise  than  blindly,  the  followers  must  be  qua- 
lified, if  not  for  actors,  at  least  for  judges ;  they 
must  also  be  judges  of  natural  weight  smd  anthch 
rity.  Nothing  can  secure  a  steady  and  moderate 
conduct  in  such  assemblies,  but  that  the  body  of 
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them  should  be  respectably  composed,  in  point  of 
condition  in  life,  of  permanent  property,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  understanding. 

In  the  calling  of  the  states  general  of  France, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  me,  was  a  great  depar- 
ture from  the  ancient  course.  I  found  the  repre- 
lentation  for  the  third  estate  composed  of  six 
hundred  persons.  They  wfere  equal  m  number  to 
the  representatives  of  both  the  other  orders.  If 
the  orders  were  to  act  separately,  the  number 
would  not,  beyond  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pence,  be  of  much  moment.  But  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  three  orders  were  to  be  melted 
down  into  one,  the  policy  and  necessary  effect  of 
this  numerous  representation  became  obvious.  A 
very  small  desertion  from  either  of  tlie  other  two 
orders  must  throw  the  power  of  both  into  the  hands 
of  the  third.  In  fact,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  soon  resolved  into  that  body.  Its  due  com- 
position became  therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater 
importance. 

judge.  Sir,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  assembly  (a  ma- 
jority, I  believe,  of  the  members  who  attended) 
was  composed  of  practitioners  in  the  law.  It  was 
oovnposed,  not  of  distinguished  magistrates,  who 
had  given  pledges  to  their  country  of  their  science, 
prudence,  and  integrity ;  not  of  leading  advocates, 
the  glory  of  the  bar ;  not  of  renowned  professors 
in  universities  ; — but  for  the  far  greater  part,  as  it 
must  in  such  a  number,  of  the  inferiour,  unlearned, 
mechanical,  merely  instrumental  members  of  the 

E>fession.  There  were  distinguished  exceptions  ; 
t  the  general  composition  was  of  obscure  pro- 
Tincial  advocates,  of  stewards  of  petty  local  juris- 
dictions, country  attornies,  notaries,  and  the  whole 
train  of  the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the 
Ibmenters  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of  vil- 
lage vexation.  From  the  moment  I  read  the  list, 
I  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  hap- 
pened, all  that  was  to  follow. 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  any  profession 
it  held  becomes  the  standard  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  professors  hold  themselves.  Whatever 
the  personal  merits  of  many  individual  lawyers 
might  have  been,  and  in  manyit  was  undoubtedly 
Tery  considerable,  in  that  military  kingdom  no 
part  of  the  profession  had  been  much  regarded, 
except  the  highest  of  all,  who  often  united  to 
their  professional  ofiices  great  family  splendour, 
and  were  invested  with  g^eat  power  and  authority. 
These  certainly  were  highly  respected,  and  even 
with  no  small  degree  of  awe.  The  next  rank  was 
not  much  esteemed ;  the  mechanical  part  was  in 
a  very  low  degree  of  repute. 

Whenever  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in 
a  body  so  composed,  it  must  evidently  produce  the 
consequences  of  supreme  authority  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  taught  habitually  to  respect 
themselves ;  who  had  no  previous  fortune  in  cha- 
racter at  stake ;  who  could  not  be  expected  to  bear 
with  moderation,  or  to  conduct  with  discretion, 
a  power,  which  they  themselves,  more  than  any 


others,  must  be  surprised  to  find  in  their  hands. 
Who  could  flatter  himself  that  these  men,  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment,  snatched 
from  the  humblest  rank  of  subordination,  would 
not  be  intoxicated  with  their  unprepared  great- 
ness ?  Who  could  conceive,  that  men,  who  are 
habitually  meddling,  daring,  subtle,  active,  of  liti- 
gious dispositions,  and  unquiet  minds,  would  easily 
fall  back  into  their  old  condition  of  obscure  con- 
tention, and  laborious,  low,  and  unprofitable  chi- 
cane ?  Who  could  doubt  but  that,  at  any  expence 
to  the  state,  of  which  they  understood  notliing, 
they  must  pursue  their  private  interests,  which 
they  understood  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event 
depending  on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  in- 
evitable ;  it  was  necessary ;  it  was  planted  in  the 
nature  of  things.  They  must^otn  (if  their  capa- 
city did  not  permit  them  to  lead)  in  any  project 
which  could  procure  to  them  a  litigious  constitution ; 
which  coula  lay  open  to  them  those  innumerable 
lucrative  jobs,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  all  great 
convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  state,  and  par- 
ticularly in  all  great  and  violent  permutadons  of 
property.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
attend  to  the  stability  of  property,  whose  existence 
had  always  depended  upon  whatever  rendered 
property  questionable,  ambiguous,  and  insecure  ? 
Their  objects  would  be  enlarged  with  their  eleva- 
tion, but  their  disposition  and  habits,  and  mode 
of  accomplishing  their  designs,  must  remain  the 
same. 

Well !  but  these  men  were  to  be  tempered  and 
restrained  by  other  descriptions,  of  more  sober 
minds,  and  more  enlarged  understandings.  Were 
they  then  to  be  awed  by  the  super-eminent  autho- 
rity and  awful  dignity  of  a  handful  of  country 
clowns,  who  have  seats  in  that  assembly,  some  of 
whom  are  said  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  ? 
and  by  not  a  greater  number  of  traders,  who, 
though  somewhat  more  instructed,  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  order  of  society,  had  never  known 
any  thing  beyond  their  counting-house  ?  No  I 
both  these  descriptions  were  more  formed  to  be 
overborne  and  swayed  by  the  intrigues  and  arti- 
fices of  lawyers,  than  to  become  their  counterpoise. 
With  such  a  dangerous  disproportion,  the  whole 
must  needs  be  governed  by  them.  To  the  faculty 
of  law  was  joined  a  pretty  considerable  proportion 
of  the  faculty  of  meaicine.  This  faculty  had  not, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  law,  possessed  in  France 
its  just  estimation.  Its  professors,  therefore,  must 
have  the  qualities  of  men  not  habituated  to  senti- 
ments of  aignity.  But  supposing  they  had  ranked 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as  with  us  they  do  ac- 
tually, the  sides  of  sick  beds  are  not  the  academies 
for  forming  statesmen  and  legislators.  Then  came 
the  dealers  in  stocks  and  funds,  who  must  be  eager, 
at  any  expence,  to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth 
for  the  more  solid  substance  of  land.  To  these 
were  joined  men  of  other  descriptions,  from 
whom  as  little  knowledge  of,  or  attention  to,  the 
interests  of  a  great  state  was  to  be  expected,  and 
as  little  regard  to  the  stability  of  any  institution ; 
men  formed  to  be  instruments,  not  controuls.  Such 
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in  general  was  the  composition  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
in  the  National  Assembly ;  in  which  was  scarcely 
to  be  perceived  the  sHghtest  traces  of  what  we  call 
the  natural  landed  interest  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  British  house  of  commons, 
without  shutting  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any 
class,  is,  by  the  sure  operation  of  adequate  causes, 
filled  with  every  thing  illustrious  in  rank,  in  de- 
scent, in  hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulence,  in 
cultivated  talents,  in  military,  civil,  naval,  and 
politick  distinction,  that  the  country  can  afford. 
But  supposing,  what  hardly  can  be  supposed  as  a 
case,  that  the  house  of  commons  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  same  manner  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
France,  would  this  dominion  of  chicane  be  borne 
with  patience,  or  even  conceived  without  horrour  ? 
God  forbid  I  should  insinuate  any  thing  derogatory 
to  that  profession,  which  is  another  priesdiood,' 
administering  tlie  rights  of  sacred  justice.  But 
whilst  I  revere  men  in  the  functions  which  belong 
to  them,  and  would  do  as  much  as  one  man  can 
do  to  prevent  tlieir  exclusion  from  any,  I  cannot, 
to  flatter  them,  give  the  lie  to  nature.  They  are 
good  and  useful  in  the  composition  ;  they  must  be 
mischievous  if  they  preponderate  so  as  virtually  to 
become  the  whole.  Their  very  excellence  in  their 
peculiar  functions  may  be  far  from  a  qualification 
for  others.  It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  when 
men  are  too  much  confined  to  professional  and 
faculty  habits,  and  as  it  were  inveterate  in  the 
recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  they 
are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for  whatever  de- 
pends on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  expe- 
rience in  mixed  aflairs,  on  a  comprehensive,  con- 
nected view  of  the  various,  complicated,  external, 
and  internal  interests,  which  go  to  the  formation 
of  that  multifarious  thing  called  a  state. 

Afler  all,  if  the  house  of  commons  were  to  have 
an  wholly  professional  and  faculty  composition, 
what  is  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  cir- 
cumscribed and  shut  in  by  the  immovable  barriers 
of  law,  usages,  positive  rules  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  counterpoised  by  the  house  of  lords,  and 
every  moment  of  its  existence  at  the  discretion  of 
the  crown  to  continue,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  us  ? 
The  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  direct  or  in- 
direct, is  indeed  great ;  and  long  may  it  be  able 
to  preserve  its  greatness,  and  the  spirit  belonging 
to  true  greatness,  at  the  full ;  and  it  will  do  so,  as 
long  as  it  can  keep  the  breakers  of  law  in  India 
from  becoming  the  makers  of  law  for  England. 
The  power,  however,  of  the  house  of  commons, 
when  least  diminished,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  compared  to  that  residing  in  a  settled  ma- 
jority of  your  National  Assembly.  That  assembly, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  orders,  has  no  funda- 
mental law,  no  strict  convention,  no  respected 
usage  to  restrain  it.  Instead  of  finding  themselves 
obliged  to  conform  a  fixed  constitution,  they  have  a 
power  to  make  a  constitution  which  shall  conform 
to  their  designs.  Nothing  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth  can  serve  as  a  controul  on  them.  What 
ought  to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  dispositions, 
that  are  qualified,  or  that  dare,  not  only  to  make 


laws  under  a  fixed  constitution,  but  at  one  heat  to 
strike  out  a  totally  new  constitution  for  a  great 
kingdom,  and  every  part  of  it,  from  the  monarch  on 
the  throne  to  the  vestry  of  a  parish  ?  But — ^*  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  In  such  a 
state  of  unbounded  power,  for  undefined  and  un- 
definable  purposes,  tne  evil  of  a  moral  and  almost 
physical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the  function,  must 
be  the  greatest  we  canr  conceive  to  happen  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs. 

Having  considered  the  composition  of  the  third 
estate  as  it  stood  in  its  original  frame,  I  took  a 
view  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy.  There 
too  it  appeared,  that  full  as  little  regard  was  had  to 
the  general  security  of  property,  or  to  the  aptitude 
of  the  deputies  for  their  publick  purposes,  in  the 
principles  of  their  election.  That  election  was  so 
contrived,  as  to  send  a  very  large  proportion  of 
mere  country  curates  to  the  great  and  arduous 
work  of  new-modelling  a  state ;  men  who  never 
had  seen  the  state  so  much  as  in  a  picture ;  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  obscure  village ;  who,  immersed  in 
hopeless  poverty,  could  regard  all  property,  whe- 
ther secular  or  ecclesiastical,  with  no  other  eye 
than  that  of  envy ;  among  whom  must  be  many 
who,  for  the  smallest  hope  of  the  meanest  dividend 
in  plunder,  would  readily  join  in  any  attempts 
upon  a  body  of  wealth,  in  which  they  could  hardly 
look  to  have  any  share,  except  in  a  general  scram- 
ble. Instead  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  active 
chicaners  in  the  other  assembly,  these  curates  mnti 
necessarily  become  the  active  coadjutors,  or  at  best 
the  passive  instruments,  of  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  habitually  guided  in  their  petty  village 
concerns.  They  too  could  hardly  be  the  most 
conscientious  of  their  kind,  who,  presuming  upon 
their  incompetent  understanding,  could  intr^e 
for  a  trust  which  led  them  from  their  natural  re- 
lation to  their  flocks,  and  their  natural  spheres  of 
action,  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  kingdoms. 
This  preponderating  weight,  being  added  to  the 
force  of  the  body  of  chicane  in  the  Tiers  Etat, 
completed  that  momentum  of  ignorance,  rashness, 
presumption,  and  lust  of  plunder,  which  nothing 
has  been  able  to  resist. 

To  observing  men  it  must  have  appeared  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  majority  of  the  Third 
Estate,  in  conjunction  with  such  a  deputation  from 
the  clergy  as  I  have  described,  whilst  it  pursued 
the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  would  inevitably 
become  subservient  to  the  worst  desigpis  of  indi- 
viduals in  that  class.  In  the  spoil  and  humiliation 
of  their  own  order  these  individuals  would  possess 
a  sure  fund  for  the  pay  of  their  new  followers. 
To  squander  away  the  objects  which  made  the 
happiness  of  their  fellows,  would  be  to  them  no 
sacrifice  at  all.  Turbulent,  discontented  men  of 
quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  puffed  up  with 
personal  pride  and  arrogance,  generally  aespise 
their  own  order.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  tney 
discover  of  a  selfish  and  mischievous  ambition,  is 
a  profli&rate  disregard  of  a  dignity  which  they  par- 
take with  others.     To  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
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division,  to  love  tlie  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
society,  is  the  first  principle  (the  germ  as  it  were) 
of  publick  affections.  It  is  the  first  link  in  the 
series  by  which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  to  our 
country,  and  to  mankind.  The  interest  of  that 
portion  of  social  arrangement  is  a  trust  in  the 
nands  of  all  those  who  compose  it ;  and  as  none 
but  bad  men  would  justify  it  in  abuse,  none  but 
traitors  would  barter  it  away  for  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage. 

There  were,  in  the  time  of  our  civil  troubles  in 
England,  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
such  in  your  assembly  in  France,)  several  persons, 
like  the  then  Earl  of  Holland,  who  by  themselves 
or  their  families  had  brought  an  odium  on  the 
throne,  by  the  prodigal  dispensation  of  its  boun- 
ties towards  them,  who  afterwards  joined  in  the 
rebellions  arising  from  the  discontents  of  which 
they  were  themselves  the  cause ;  men  who  helped 
to  subvert  that  tlirone  to  which  they  owed,  some 
of  them,  their  existence,  others  all  that  power 
which  they  employed  to  ruin  their  benefactor. 
If  any  bounds  are  set  to  the  rapacious  demands  of 
that  sort  of  people,  or  that  others  are  permitted  to 
partake  in  the  objects  they  would  engross,  revenge 
and  envy  soon  fill  up  the  craving  void  that  is  left 
in  their  avarice.  Confounded  by  the  complica- 
tion of  distempered  passions,  their  reason  is  dis- 
turbed ;  their  views  become  vast  and  perplexed  ;  to 
others  inexplicable ;  to  themselves  uncertain.  They 
find,  on  all  sides,  bounds  to  their  unprincipled  am- 
bition in  any  fixed  order  of  things.  But  in  the  fog 
and  haze  of  confusion  all  is  enlarged,  and  appears 
without  any  limit. 

When  men  of  rank  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dignity 
to  an  ambition  without  a  distinct  object,  and  work 
with  low  instruments  and  for  low  ends,  the  whole 
composition  becomes  low  and  base.  Does  not 
something  like  this  now  appear  in  France  ?  Does 
it  not  produce  something  ignoble  and  inglorious  ? 
a  kind  of  meanness  in  all  the  prevalent  policy  ?  a 
tendency  in  all  that  is  done  to  lower  along  with 
individuals  all  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
state  ?  Other  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by 
persons,  who,  whilst  they  attempted  or  affected 
changes  in  the  commonwealth,  sanctified  their 
ambition  by  advancing  the  dignity  of  the  people 
whose  peace  they  troubled.  They  had  long  views. 
They  aimed  at  the  rule,  not  at  the  destruction,  of 
their  country.  They  were  men  of  great  civil  and 
great  military  talents,  and  if  the  terrour,  the  orna- 
ment of  their  age.  They  were  not  like  Jew 
brokers  contending  with  each  other  who  could  best 
remedy  with  fraudulent  circulation  and  depre- 
ciated paper  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  brought 
on  their  country  by  their  degenerate  councils.  Tlie 
compliment  made  to  one  of  the  great  bad  men  of 
the  old  stamp  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinsman,  a 
favourite  poet  of  that  time,  shows  what  it  was  he 
proposed,  and  what  indeed  to  a  great  degree  he 
accomplished,  in  the  success  of  his  ambition  : 

"  SiUl  as  you  ristj  the  state  exalted  too, 

**  Find*  no  distemper  whUst  'tit  chang'd  hjf  you  •' 


''  Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  without 

**  noise 
'^  Tfte  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroyi." 

These  disturbers  were  not  so  much  like  men 
usurping  power,  as  asserting  tlieir  natural  place  in 
society.  Tlieir  rising  was  to  illuminate  and  beau- 
tify the  world.  Their  conquest  over  their  com- 
petitors was  by  outshining  them.  The  hand  that, 
like  a  destroying  angel,  smote  the  country,  com- 
municated to  it  the  force  and  energy  under  which 
it  suffered.  I  do  not  say,  (God  forbid,)  I  do  not 
say,  that  the  virtues  of  such  men  were  to  be  taken 
as  a  balance  to  their  crimes :  but  they  were  some 
corrective  to  their  effects.  Such  was,  as  I  said, 
our  Cromwell.  Such  were  your  whole  race  of 
Guises,  Condes,  and  Colignis.  Such  the  Riche* 
lieus,  who  in  more  ouiet  times  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  a  civil  war.  Such,  as  better  men,  and  in  a  less 
dubious  cause,  were  your  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
your  Sully,  though  nursed  in  civil  confusions,  and 
not  wholly  without  some  of  their  taint.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  see  how  very  soon 
France,  when  she  had  a  moment  to  respire,  re- 
covered and  emerged  from  the  longest  and  most 
dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known  in  any  na- 
tion. Why?  Because,  among  all  their  massacres, 
they  had  not  slain  the  mind  in  their  country.  A 
conscious  dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a  generous  sense 
of  glory  and  emulation,  was  not  extinguished.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  kindled  and  enflamed.  The 
organs  also  of  the  state,  however  shattered, 
existed.  All  the  prizes  of  honour  and  virtue,  all 
the  rewards,  all  the  distinctions,  remained.  But 
your  present  confusion,  like  a  palsy,  has  attacked 
the  fountain  of  life  itself.  Every  person  in  your 
country,  in  a  situation  to  be  actuated  by  a  pnnci- 
ple  of  honour,  is  disgraced  and  degraded,  and  can 
entertain  no  sensation  of  life,  except  in  a  mortified 
and  humiliated  indignation.  But  this  generation 
will  quickly  pass  away.  The  next  generation  of 
the  nobility  will  resemble  the  artificers  and  clowns, 
and  money-jobbers,  usurers,  and  Jews,  who  will 
be  always  their  fellows,  sometimes  their  masters. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  those  who  attempt  to  level,  never 
equalise.  In  all  societies,  consisting  of  various 
descriptions  of  citizens,  some  description  must  be 
uppermost.  The  levellers  therefore  only  change 
and  pervert  the  natural  order  of  things ;  they  load 
the  edifice  of  society,  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what 
the  solidity  of  the  structure  requires  to  be  on  the 
ground.  The  associations  of  taylors  and  carpen- 
ters, of  which  the  republick  (of  Paris,  for  instance) 
is  composed,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  situation,  into 
which,  by  the  worst  of  usurpations,  an  usurpation 
on  the  prerogatives  of  nature,  you  attempt  to 
force  thein. 

The  Chancellor  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
states,  said,  in  a  tone  of  oratorical  flourish,  that  all 
occupations  were  honourable.  If  he  meant  only, 
that  no  honest  employment  was  disgraceful,  he 
would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  truth.  But  in 
asserting,  that  any  thing  is  honourable,  we  imply 
some  distinction  in  its  favour.  The  occupation  of 
a  hair-dresser,  or  of  a  working  tallow- cnandler. 
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cannot  be  a  matter  of  honour  to  any  person — to 
say  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  more  servile 
employments.  Such  descriptions  of  men  ought  not 
to  sufier  oppression  from  the  state  ;  but  the  state 
suffers  oppression,  if  such  as  they,  either  indivi- 
dually or  collectively,  are  permitted  to  rule.  In 
this  you  think  you  are  combating  prejudice,  but 
you  are  at  war  with  nature.* 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of 
that  sophistical,  captious  spirit,  or  of  Uiat  uncandid 
dulness,  as  to  require,  for  every  general  observa- 
tion or  sentiment,  an  explicit  detail  of  the  correc- 
tives and  exceptions,  which  reason  will  presume  to 
be  included  in  all  the  general  propositions  which 
come  from  reasonable  men.  You  do  not  imagine, 
that  I  wish  to  confine  power,  authority,  and  dis- 
tinction to  blood,  and  names,  and  titles.  No,  Sir. 
There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  virtue 
and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever 
they  are  actually  found,  they  have,  in  whatever 
state,  condition,  profession,  or  trade,  the  passport 
of  Heaven  to  human  place  and  honour.  Woe  to 
the  country  which  would  madly  and  impiously  re- 
ject the  service  of  the  talents  and  virtues,  civil, 
military,  or  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace  and 
to  serve  it ;  and  would  condemn  to  obscurity 
every  thing  formed  to  diffuse  lustre  and  glory 
around  a  state.  Woe  to  that  country  too,  that, 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  considers  a  low 
education,  a  mean  contracted  view  of  things,  a 
sordid,  mercenary  occupation,  as  a  preferable  title 
to  command.  Every  thing  ought  to  be  open ;  but 
not  indifferently  to  every  man.  No  rotation  ;  no 
appointment  by  lot ;  no  mode  of  election  operating 
in  the  spirit  of  sortition,  or  rotation,  can  be  gene- 
rally good  in  a  government  conversant  in  extensive 
objects.  Because  they  have  no  tendency,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  select  the  man  with  a  view  to  the 
duty,  or  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  road  to  eminence 
and  power,  from  obscure  condition,  ought  not  to 
be  made  too  easy,  nor  a  thing  too  much  of  course. 
If  rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it 
ought  to  pass  through  some  sort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let  it 
be  remembered  too,  tnat  virtue  is  never  tried  but 
by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  representation 
of  a  state,  that  does  not  represent  its  ability,  as 
well  as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  principle,  and  as  property  is  sluggish, 
inert,  and  timid,  it  never  can  be  safe  from  the  in- 
vasions of  ability,  unless  it  be,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, predominant  in  the  representation.  It  must 
be  represented  too  in  great  masses  of  accumula- 
tion, or  it  is  not  rightly  protected.  The  charac- 
teristick  essence  of  property,  formed  out  of  the 


•  Ecclesiasticus.  chap,  xxxviii.  verse  W.  25.    "  The  wisdom  of 

a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure :  and  he  that 

hath  little  business  shall  become  wise."-"  How  can  he  pet 

wisdom  that  holdcth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad ; 

that  driveth  oxen ;  and  is  occupied  in  their  labours ;  and  whose 

talk  is  of  bullocks  r* 

Ver.  27.  "  So  every  carpenter  and  work-master  that  laboureth 

night  and  day,"  &c. 

Ver.  33.  "  They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  publick  counsel,  nor 


combined  principles  of  its  acquisition  and  conser- 
vation, is  to  be  unequal.  The  great  masses  there- 
fore which  excite  envy,  and  tempt  rapacity,  must 
be  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  danger.  Then  they 
form  -a  natural  rampart  about  the  lesser  properties 
in  all  their  gradations.  The  same  quantity  of 
property,  which  is  by  the  natural  course  of  things 
divided  among  many,  has  not  the  same  operation. 
Its  defensive  power  is  weakened  as  it  is  diffused. 
In  this  diffusion  each  man's  portion  is  less  than 
what,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  desires,  he  may  flat- 
ter himself  to  obtain  by  dissipating  the  accumula- 
tions of  others.  The  plunder  of  the  few  would 
indeed  give  but  a  share  inconceivably  small  in  the 
distribution  to  the  many.  But  the  many  are  not 
capable  of  making  this  calculation  ;  and  those 
who  lead  them  to  rapine  never  intend  this  distri- 
bution. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  our  property  in  our 
families  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
circumstances  belonging  to  it,  and  that  which 
tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation  of  society  itself. 
It  makes  our  weakness  subservient  to  our  virtoe ; 
it  grafts  benevolence  even  upon  avarice.  The 
possessors  of  family  wealth,  and  of  the  distinctioQ 
which  attends  hereditary  possession,  (as  most  con- 
cerned in  it,)  are  the  natural  securities  for  this 
transmission.  With  us  the  house  of  peers  is 
formed  upon  this  principle.  It  is  wholly  composed 
of  hereditary  property  and  hereditary  distinction ; 
and  made  therefore  the  third  of  the  legislature ; 
and,  in  the  last  event,  the  sole  judge  of  all  pro- 
perty in  all  its  subdivisions.  The  house  of  com- 
mons too,  though  not  necessarily,  yet  in  fact,  is 
always  so  composed,  in  the  far  greater  part.  Let 
those  large  proprietors  be  what  they  will,  and  they 
have  their  chance  of  being  among  the  best,  they 
are,  at  the  very  worst,  the  ballast  in  the  vessel  of 
the  commonwealth.-  For  though  hereditary  wealth, 
and  the  rank  which  goes  with  it,  are  too  much 
idolized  by  creeping  sycophants,  and  the  blind, 
abject  admirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly 
slighted  in  shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant, 
assuming,  short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy. 
Some  decent,  regulated  pre-eminence,  some  pre- 
ference (not  exclusive  appropriation)  given  to 
birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjust,  nor  impo- 
litick. 

It  is  said,  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to 
prevail  over  two  hundred  thousand.  True;  if  the 
constitution  of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem  of  arith- 
metick.  This  sort  of  discourse  does  well  enough 
with  the  lamp-post  for  its  second  :  to  men  who 
may  reason  calmly,  it  is  ridiculous.  The  will  of 
the  many,  and  their  interest,  must  very  often  dif- 
fer ;  and  great  will  be  the  difference  when  they 
make  an  evil  choice.  A  government  of  five  hun- 
dred country  attornies  and  obscure  curates  is  not 

"  sit  high  in  the  congregation:  they  shall  not  sit  on  tlwjD^'* 
"  seat,  nor  understand  the  sentence  of  judgment ;  they  canoot 
"  declare  justice  and  judgment,  and  they  shall  not  be  found  what 
••  parables  are  spoken." 
Ver.  »4.  ••  But  they  will  maintain  the  state  of  the  world." 
I  do  not  determine  whether  this  book  be  canoni^l  as  tlie 
Gallican  church  (till  lately)  has  considered  it  or  apocryphal. » 
here  it  is  taken.  I  am  sure  it  contains  a  great  deaiof  aenfe  u^ 
truth. 
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od  for  twenty-four  millions  of  men,  though  it 
re  chosen  by  eight  and  forty  millions ;  nor  is  it 
i  better  for  being  guided  by  a  dozen  of  persons 
quality,  who  have  betrayed  their  trust  in  order 
obtain  that  power.  At  present,  you  seem  in 
^ry  thing  to  have  strayed  out  of  the  high  road 
nature.  The  property  of  France  does  not  go- 
'n  it.  Of  course  property  is  destroyed,  and 
ional  liberty  has  no  existence.  All  you  have 
t  for  the  present  is  a  paper  circulation,  and  a 
ck -jobbing  constitution  :  and,  as  to  the  future, 
you  seriously  think  that  the  territory  of  France, 
on  the  republican  system  of  eighty-three  inde- 
ident  municipalities,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  parts 
it  compose  them,)  can  ever  be  governed  as  one 
iy,  or  can  ever  be  set  in  motion  by  the  impulse 
one  mind  ?  When  the  National  Assembly  has 
npleted  its  work,  it  will  have  accomplished  its 
n.  These  commonwealths  will  not  long  bear  a 
te  of  subjection  to  the  republick  of  Paris.  They 
1  not  bear  that  this  one  body  should  monopolize 
captivity  of  the  king,  and  tlie  dominion  over 
assembly  calling  itself  national.  Each  will 
ip  its  own  portion  of  the  spoil  of  the  church  to 
tlf ;  and  it  will  not  suffer  either  that  spoil,  or 
more  just  fruits  of  their  industry,  or  the  natu- 
produce  of  their  soil,  to  be  sent  to  swell  the 
Dlence,  or  pamper  the  luxury,  of  the  mechanicks 
Paris.  In  this  they  will  see  none  of  the  equa- 
,  under  the  pretence  of  which  they  have  been 
ipted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  Sove- 
!;n,  as  well  as  the  ancient  constitution  of  their 
intry.  There  can  be  no  capital  city  in  such  a 
istitution  as  they  have  lately  made.  They  have 
yot,  that  when  they  framed  democratick  govem- 
Qts,  they  had  virtually  dismembered  their  coun- 
The  person,  whom  they  persevere  in  calling 
g,  has  not  power  left  to  him  by  the  hundredth 
t  sufHcient  to  hold  together  this  collection  of 
ublicks.  The  republick  of  Paris  will  endeavour 
eed  to  complete  the  debauchery  of  the  army, 
1  illegally  to  perpetuate  the  assembly,  without 
>rt  to  its  constituents,  as  the  means  of  continu- 
its  despotism.  It  will  make  efforts,  by  becom- 
the  heart  of  a  boundless  paper  circulation,  to 
.w  every  thing  to  itself ;  but  in  vain.  All  this 
icy  in  the  end  will  appear  as  feeble  as  it  is  now 
lent. 

!f  this  be  your  actual  situation,  compared  to  the 
tation  to  which  you  were  called,  as  it  were  by 
voice  of  Grod  and  man,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
jt  to  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have 
de,  or  the  success  which  has  attended  your  en- 
ivours.  I  can  as  little  recommend  to  any  other 
ion  a  conduct  grounded  on  such  principles, 
I  productive  of  such  effects.  That  I  must  leave 
Lhose  who  can  see  further  into  your  affairs  than 
m  able  to  do,  and  who  best  know  how  far  your 
ions  are  favourable  to  their  designs.  The  gentle- 
Q  of  the  Revolution  Society,  who  were  so  early 
iieir  congratulations,  appear  to  be  strongly  of 
Dion  that  there  is  some  scheme  of  politicks  re- 
ve  to  this  country,  in  which  your  proceedings 
y,  in  some  way,  be  useful.  For  your  Dr.  Price, 
^OL.   I.  2d 


who  seems  to  have  speculated  himself  into  no  small 
degree  of  fervour  upon  this  subject,  addresses  his 
auditors  in  the  following  very  remarkable  words : 
"  I  cannot  conclude  without  recalling /^ar^tcu/arfy 
"  to  your  recollection  a  consideration  which  I  have 
'^  more  than  once  alluded  to,  and  which  probably 
"  your  thoughts  have  been  all  along  anticipating: 
"  a  consideration  with  which  my  mind  is  impressed 
"  more  than  I  can  express.  I  mean  the  considera- 
"  tion  of  the  favourableness  of  the  present  times 
"  to  all  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty  " 

It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  this  j9o/»^»ca/  preacher 
was  at  the  time  big  with  some  extraordinary  de- 
sign ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  thoughts 
of  his  audience,  who  understood  him  better  than 
I  do,  did  all  along  run  before  him  in  his  reflection, 
and  in  the  whole  train  of  consequences  to  which 
it  led. 

Before  I  read  that  sermon,  I  really  thought  I  had 
lived  in  a  free  country ;  and  it  was  an  errour 
I  cherished,  because  it  gave  me  a  greater  liking  to 
the  country  I  lived  in.  I  was  indeed  aware,  that 
a  jealous,  ever- waking  vigilance,  to  guard  the  trea- 
sure of  our  liberty,  not  only  from  invasion,  but 
from  decay  and  corruption,  was  our  best  wisdom, 
and  our  first  duty.  However,  I  considered  that 
treasure  rather  as  a  possession  to  be  secured,  than 
as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for.  I  did  not  discern 
how  the  present  time  came  to  be  so  very  favour- 
able to  all  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
present  time  diffei*s  from  any  other  only  by  the 
circumstance  of  what  is  doing  in  France.  If  the 
example  of  that  nation  is  to  have  an  influence 
on  this,  I  can  easily  conceive  why  some  of  their 
proceedings  which  have  an  unpleasant  aspect,  and 
are  not  quite  reconcilable  to  humanity,  generosity, 
good  faidi,  and  justice,  are  palliated  wiUi  so  much 
milky  good-nature  towards  the  actors,  and  borne 
with  so  much  heroick  fortitude  towards  the  suf- 
ferers. It  is  certainly  not  prudent  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  an  example  we  mean  to  follow.  But 
allowing  this,  we  are  led  to  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion ; — What  is  that  cause  of  liberty,  and  what  are 
those  exertions  in  its  favour,  to  which  the  example 
t>f  France  is  so  singularly  auspicious  ?  Is  our  mo- 
narchy to  be  annihilated,  with  all  the  laws,  all  the 
tribunals,  and  all  the  ancient  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Is  every  land-mark  of  the  country  to 
be  done  away  in  favour  of  a  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical constitution  ?  Is  the  house  of  lords  to  be 
voted  useless  ?  Is  episcopacy  to  be  abolished  ?  Are 
the  church  lands  to  be  sold  to  Jews  and  jobbers  ; 
or  given  to  bribe  new-invented  municipal  repub- 
licks  into  a  participation  in  sacrilege  ?  Are  all  the 
taxes  to  be  voted  grievances,  and  the  revenue 
reduced  to  a  patriotick  contribution,  or  patriotick 
presents  ?  Are  silver  shoe-buckles  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  land  tax  and  the  malt  tax,  for 
the  support  of  the  naval  strength  of  this  kingdom  ? 
Are  all  orders,  ranks,  and  distinctions  to  be  con- 
founded', that  out  of  universal  anarchy,  joined  to 
national  bankruptcy,  three  or  four  thousand  de- 
mocracies should  be  formed  into  eighty-three,  and 
that  they  may  all,  by  some  sort  of  unknown  at- 
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tractive  power,  be  organized  into  one  ?  For  this 
great  end  is  the  army  to  be  seduced  from  its 
discipline  and  its  fidelity,  first  by  every  kind  of- 
debauchery,  and  then  by  the  terrible  precedent  of 
a  donative  in  the  encrease  of  pay  ?  Are  the  curates 
to  be  secluded  from  their  bishops,  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  delusive  hope  of  a  dole  out  of  the 
spoils  of  their  own  order?  Are  the  citizens  of 
London  to  be  drawn  from  their  allegiance  by  feed- 
ing them  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-subjects  ? 
Is  a  compulsory  paper  currency  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  legal  coin  of  this  kingdom  ?  Is 
what  remains  of  the  plundered  stock  of  publick 
revenue  to  be  employed  in  the  wild  project  of 
maintaining  two  armies  to  watch  over  and  to 
fight  with  each  other  ?  If  these  are  the  ends  and 
means  of  the  Revolution  Society,  I  admit  they  are 
i^ell  assorted ;  and  France  may  furnish  them  for 
both  with  precedents  in  point. 

I  see  that  your  example  is  held  out  to  shame  us. 
I  know  that  we  are  supposed  a  dull,  sluggish  race, 
rendered  passive  by  finding  our  situation  tolerable, 
and  prevented  by  a  mediocrity  of  freedom  from 
ever  attaining  to  its  full  perfection.  Your  leaders 
in  France  began  by  affecting  to  admire,  almost 
to  adore,  the  British  constitution ;  but,  as  they 
advanced,  they  came  to  look  upon  it  with  a  sove- 
reign contempt.  The  friends  of  your  National 
Assembly  amongst  us  have  full  as  mean  an  opinion 
of  what  was  formerly  thought  the  glory  of  their 
country.  Tlie  Revolution  Society  has  discovered 
that  the  English  nation  is  not  free.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  inequality  in  our  representation  is 
a  "  defect  in  our  constitution  so  gross  and  pal- 
**  pablcy  as  to  make  it  excellent  chiefly  in  form  and 
**  theory  "  *  That  a  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature of  a  kingdom  is  not  only  the  basis  of  all 
constitutional  liberty  in  it,  but  of  "  all  legitimate 
*'  government ;  that  without  it  a  government  is 
**  nothing  but  an  usurpation  ;** — that  "when  the 
"  representation  is  partial,  the  kingdom  possesses 
'*  liberty  only />ar^iaZ/y  ;  and  if  extremely  partial 
"  it  gives  only  a  semblance ;  and  if  not  only  ex- 
*'  tremely  partial,  but  corruptly  chosen,  it  becomes 
'*  a  nuisance  "  Dr.  Price  considers  this  inade- 
quacy of  representation  as  out  fundamental  griev- 
ance ;  and  though,  as  to  the  corruption  of  this 
semblance  of  representation,  he  hopes  it  is  not  yet 
arrived  to  its  full  perfection  of  depravity,  he  fears 
that  '*  nothing  will  be  done  towards  gaining  for  us 
"  this  essential  blessing,  until  some  great  abuse  of 
**  power  again  provokes  our  resentment,  or  some 
"  great  calamity  again  alarms  our  fears,  or  per- 
'*  haps  till  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  equal  re- 
**  presentation  by  other  countries,  whilst  we  are 
**  mocked  with  the  shadow,  kindles  our  shame." 
To  this  he  subjoins  a  note  in  these  words.  "  A 
**  representation  chosen  chiefly  by  the  treasury, 
"  and  a,  few  thousands  of  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
"  who  are  generally  paid  for  their  votes." 

You  will  smile  liere  at  tlie  consistency  of  those 
democratists,  who,  when  they  are   not  on  their 
guard,  treat  the  humbler  part  of  the  community 
*  Discoune  on  the  Lo?e  of  our  Country,  3d  edit  p.  38. 


with  die  greatest  contempt,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  they  pretend  to  make  them  the  depositoiia 
of  all  power.  It  would  require  a  long  discoiine 
to  point  out  to  you  tlie  many  fallacies  that  lurk 
in  the  generality  and  equivocal  nature  of  the  termi 
**  inadequate  representation."  I  shall  only  m 
here,  in  justice  to  that  old  fashioned  constitution, 
under  which  we  have  long  prospered,  that  our  re- 
presentation has  been  found  perfectly  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  representation  of 
the  people  can  be  desired  or  devised.  1  defy  the 
enemies  of  our  constitution  to  shew  the  contrary. 
To  detail  the  particulars  in  which  it  is  found  lo 
well  to  promote  its  ends,  would  demand  a  treatise 
on  our  practical  constitution.  I  state  here  the 
doctrine  of  the  Revolutionists,  only  that  you  and 
others  may  see,  what  an  opinion  these  gentlemen 
entertain  of  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and 
why  they  seem  to  think  that  some  great  abuse  of 
power,  or  some  great  calamity,  as  giving  a  chance 
for  the  blessing  of  a  constitution  according  to  their 
ideas,  would  be  much  palliated  to  their  feelings; 
you  see  why  they  are  so  much  enamoured  of  your 
fair  and  equal  representation,  which  being  onoe 
obtained,  the  same  eflects  might  follow.  Youiee 
they  consider  our  house  of  commons  as  only  "  t 
semblance,"  "  a  form,"  "  a  theory,"  •*  a  shadow," 
**  a  mockery,"  perhaps  "  a  nuisance." 

These  gentlemen  value  themselves  on  bemg 
systematick ;  and  not  without  reason.  They  mnst 
therefore  look  on  this  gross  and  palpable  defect 
of  representation,  this  fundamental  grievance,  (lo 
they  call  it,)  as  a  thing  not  only  vicious  in  itvlf, 
but  as  rendering  our  whole  government  abBoliitely 
illegitimate,  and  not  at  all  better  than  a  down- 
right usurpation.  Another  revolution,  to  get  rid 
of  this  illegitimate  and  usurped  government, 
would  of  course  be  perfectly  justifiable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Indeed  their  principle,  if 
you  observe  it  with  any  attention,  goes  much  fiir- 
ther  than  to  an  alteration  in  the  election  of  tk 
house  of  commons ;  for,  if  popular  representatioD, 
or  choice,  is  necessary  to  the  legitimacy  of  all  go- 
vernment, the  house  of  lords  is,  at  one  stroke, 
bastardized  and  corrupted  in  blood.  That  hooK 
is  no  representative  of  the  people  at  all,  even  in 
"  semblance  or  in  form."  The  case  of  the  crown 
is  altogether  as  bad.  In  vain  the  crown  may  en- 
deavour to  screen  itself  against  these  gentlemen 
by  the  authority  of  the  establishment  made  on  die 
Revolution .  The  Revolution  which  is  resorted  to 
for  a  title,  on  their  system,  wants  a  title  itielt 
The  Revolution  is  built,  according  to  their  theory, 
upon  a  basis  not  more  solid  than  our  present  fef- 
malities,  as  it  was  made  by  a  house  of  lords,  not 
representing  any  one  but  themselves ;  and  by  a 
house  of  commons  exactly  such  as  the  present,  thit 
is,  as  they  term  it,  by  a  mere  **  shadow  and  mock- 
ery" of  representation. 

Something  they  must  destroy,  or  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  exist  for  no  purpose.    One  set  b  for 
destroying  the  civil  power  through  the  eccloi- 
I  astical ;  another  for  demolishing  the  ecclesiastick 
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hrough  the  civil.  They  are  aware  that  the  worst 
»Dsequences  might  happen  to  the  pubiick  in  ac- 
tomplishing  this  double  ruin  of  church  and  state ; 
rat  they  are  so  heated  with  their  theories,  that 
hey  give  more  than  hints,  that  this  ruin,  with  all 
he  mischiefs  that  must  lead  to  it  and  attend  it, 
ind  which  to  themselves  appear  quite  certain, 
irould  not  be  unacceptable  to  them,  or  very  re- 
note  from  their  wishes.  A  man  amongst  them  of 
l^reat  authority,  and  certainly  of  great  talents, 
ipeaking  of  a  supposed  alliance  between  church 
md  state,  says,''  perhaps  K;emt(5^  wait  for  the  fall 

*  of  the  civil  powers  before  this  most  unnatural 
'  alliance  be  broken.     Calamitous  no  doubt  will 

*  that  time  be.  But  what  convulsion  in  the  poli- 
^  tical  world  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  lamentation, 
^  if  it  be  attended  with  so  desirable  an  effect  ?" 
ifou  see  with  what  a  steady  eye  these  gentlemen 
ire  prepared  to  view  the  greatest  calamities  which 
:;an  befall  tlieir  country. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  these  ideas 
>f  every  thing  in  their  constitution  and  govern- 
ment at  home,  eitlier  in  church  or  state,  as  illegi- 
timate and  usurped,  or  at  best  as  a  vain  mockery, 
they  look  abroad  with  an  eager  and  passionate 
mtJiusiasm.  Whilst  they  are  possessed  by  these 
lotions,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  piactice 
>f  their  ancestors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their 
country,  the  fixed  form  of  a  constitution,  whose 
nerits  are  confirmed  by  the  solid  test  of  long  ex- 
jerience,  and  an  encreasing  pubiick  strength  and 
lational  prosperity.  They  despise  experience  as 
iie  wisdom  of  unlettered  men ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
iiey  have  wrought  underground  a  mine  that  will 
9I0W  up,  at  one  grand  explosion,  all  examples  of 
antiquity,  all  precedents,  charters,  and  acts  of  par- 
liament. They  have '' the  rights  of  men.''  Against 
these  tliere  can  be  no  prescription ;  against,  these 
no  argument  is  binding  :  these  admit  no  tempe- 
rament, and  no  compromise  :  any  thing  withheld 
from  their  fiill  demand  is  so  much  of  fraud  and 
injustice.  Against  these  their  rights  of  men  let  no 
government  look  for  security  in  the  length  of  its 
continuance,  or  in  the  justice  and  lenity  of  its  ad- 
ministration. The  objections  of  these  speculatists, 
if  its  forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories, 
are  as  valid  against  such  an  old  and  beneficent 
g;ovemment,  as  against  the  most  violent  tyranny, 
or  the  greenest  usurpation.  They  are  always  at 
iiBue  witli  governments,  not  on  a  question  of  abuse, 
bat  a  question  of  competency,  and  a  question  of 
title.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  clumsy  subtilty 
of  their  political  mctaphysicks.  Let  them  be  their 
amusement  in  the  scnools. — *'  Ilia  se  jactat  in 
aula — MoluSy  et  clauso  ventorum  carcere  reg- 
net," — But  let  them  not  break  prison  to  burst 
like  a  Levanter^  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
harricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory,  full  as  far  is 
my  heart  from  withholding  in  practice,  (if  I  were 
of  power  to  give  or  to  withhold,)  the  real  rights  of 
men.  In  denying  their  false  claims  of  right,  I  do 
not  mean  to  injure  those  which  are  real^  and  are 
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such  as  their  pretended  rights  would  totally  de- 
stroy. If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage 
of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is  made 
become  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  benefi- 
cence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ; 
they  have  a  right  to  do  justice  ;  as  between  their 
fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politick 
function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have 
a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the 
nourishment  and  improvement  of  their  offspring ; 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death. 
Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  nas  a  right  to  do  for 
himself ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all 
which  society,  with  all  its  combinations  of  skill 
and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour.  In  this  partner- 
ship all  men  have  equal  rights  ;  but  not  to  equal 
things.  He  tliat  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  part- 
nership, has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that  has 
iii\e  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger  proportion. 
But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the 
product  of  the  joint  stock ;  and  as  to  the  share  of 
power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be  amongst  the  direct 
original  rights  of  man  m  civil  society ;  for  I  have 
in  my  contemplation  the  civil  social  man,  and  no 
other.     It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  convention. 

If  civil  society  be  the  offspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  must  be  its  law.  That  conven- 
tion must  limit  and  modify  all  tlie  descriptions  of 
constitution  which  are  formed  under  it.  Every 
sort  of  legislature,  judicial,  or  executory  power, 
are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no  being  in  any 
other  state  of  things ;  and  how  can  any  man  claim, 
under  the  conventions  of  civil  society,  rights 
which  do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its  existence  ? 
Rights  which  are  absolutely  repugnant  to  it  ?  One 
of  the  first  motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  be- 
comes one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  that  no  man 
should  he  jvdge  in  his  own  cause.  By  this  each 
person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first 
fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted  man,  that  is, 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  own  cause. 
He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  govemour. 
He  inclusively,  in  a  great  measure,  abandons  the 
right  of  self-oefcnce,  the  first  law  of  nature.  Men 
cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uneivil  and  of  a  civil 
state  together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he 
gives  up  his  right  of  determining,  what  it  is  in 
points  the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust 
of  the  whole  of  it. 

Grovemment  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independ- 
ence of  it ;  and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion :  but  their  abstract  perfection  is  their  practi- 
cal defect.  By  having  a  right  to  every  thing  they 
want  every  thing.  Government  is  a  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants. 
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Men  have  a  right  that  these  wants  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  this  wisdom.  Among  these  wants  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  society,  of 
a  sufficient  restraint  upon  tlieir  passions.  Society 
requires  not  only  that  the  passions  of  individuals 
should  be  subjected,  but  that  even  in  the  mass  and 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  inclinations 
of  men  should  frequently  be  thwarted,  tlieir  will 
controuled,  and  their  passions  brought  into  sub- 
jection. This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power  out  of 
themselves ;  and  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function, 
subject  to  that  will  and  to  those  passions  which  it 
is  its  office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense  the 
restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  their  rights.  But  as  the  liber- 
ties and  the  restrictions  vary  with  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  admit  of  infinite  modifications, 
they  cannot  be  settled  upon  any  abstract  rule ;  and 
nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  them  upon  that 
principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full 
rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer 
any  artificial,  positive  limitation  upon  those  rights, 
from  that  moment  the  whole  organization  of  go- 
vernment becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  constitution  of  a  state, 
and  tlie  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter 
of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.  It 
requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  facili- 
tate or  obstruct  the  various  ends,  which  are  to  be 
pursued  by  the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions.  The 
state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and  reme- 
dies to  its  distempers.  What  is  tlie  use  of  discuss- 
ing a  man's  abstract  right  to  food  or  medicine  ? 
The  question  is  upon  the  method  of  procuring  and 
administering  them.  In  that  deliberation  I  shall 
always  advise  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
the  physician,  rather  than  the  professor  of  meta- 
physicks. 

The  science  of  constructing  a  commonwealth, 
or  renovating  it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every 
other  experimental  science,  not  to  be  taught  d 
priori.^  Nor  is  it  a  short  experience  that  can  instruct 
us  in  that  practical  science  ;  because  the  real  effects 
of  moral  causes  are  not  always  immediate ;  but 
that  which  in  the  first  instance  is  prejudicial  may 
be  excellent  in  its  remoter  operation  ;  and  its  ex- 
cellence may  arise  even  from  tlie  ill  effects  it  pro- 
duces in  the  beginning.  The  reverse  also  happens ; 
and  very  plausible  schemes,  with  very  pleasing 
commencements,  have  of^en  shameful  and  lament- 
able conclusions.  In  states  there  are  oflen  some 
obscure  and  almost  latent  causes,  things  which  ap- 
pear at  first  view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very 
great  part  of  its  prosperity  or  adversity  may  most 
essentially  depend.  The  science  of  government 
being  therefore  so  practical  in  itself,  and  intended 
for  such  practical  purposes,  a  matter  which  re- 
quires experience,  and  even  more  experience  than 
any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  sa- 
gacious and  observing  he  may  be,  it  is  with  infi- 
nite caution  that  any  man  ought  to  venture  upon 
pulling  down  an  edifice,  which  has  answered  in  any 


tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common  purposes  of 
society,  or  on  building  it  up  s^ain,  witliout  hano^ 
models  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  before  ha 
eyes. 

These  mctaphysick  rights  entering  into  com- 
mon life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  i 
dense  medium,  are,  bv  the  laws  of  nature,  refracted 
from  their  straight  )ine.  Indeed  in  the  gnai 
and  complicated  mass  of  human  passions  and  cod* 
cems,  the  primitive  rights  of  men  undergo  such  i 
variety  of  refractions  and  reflections,  that  it  be- 
comes absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  continoed 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  direction.  The 
nature  of  man  is  intricate ;  the  objects  of  socictj 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  complexity :  and  there- 
fore no  simple  disposition  or  direction  of  power 
can  be  suitable  eitlier  to  man's  nature,  or  to  the 
quality  of  his  affairs.  When  I  hear  the  simplicity 
of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in  any 
new  political  constitutions,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  de- 
cide that  tlie  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant  of  tibeir 
trade,  or  totally  negligent  of  their  duty.  The 
simple  governments  are  fundamentally  defective, 
to  say  no  worse  of  them.  If  you  were  to  con- 
template society  in  but  one  point  of  view,  all 
these  simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  ctpti- 
vating.  In  effect  each  would  answer  its  single 
end  much  more  perfectly  than  the  more  com^ 
is  able  to  attain  all  its  complex  purposes.  Bot 
it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  be  imperfectly 
and  anomalously  answered,  than  that,  while  tome 
parts  are  provided  for  with  great  exactnex, 
others  might  be  totally  neglected,  or  perfaapi 
materiiilly  injured,  by  the  over-care  of  a  favourite 
member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  these  theorists  are  all 
extremes :  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  metaphy- 
sically true,  they  are  morally  and  politically  fiike. 
Tlie  rights  of  men  are  in  a  sort  of  middle,  incapable 
of  definition,  but  not  impossible  to  be  discerned. 
The  rights  of  men  in  governments  are  their  ad- 
vantages ;  and  these  are  often  in  balances  between 
differences  of  good;  in  compromises  sometime! 
between  good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  between 
evil  and  evil.  Political  reason  is  a  compntinz 
principle;  adding,  subtracting,  multiplving,  and 
dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphysically  or  ma- 
thematically, true  moral  denominations. 

By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  people  is  al- 
most always  sophistically  confounded  with  their 
power.  The  body  of  the  community,  whenever 
it  can  come  to  act,  can  meet  with  no  effectual  re- 
sistance ;  but  till  power  and  right  are  the  same, 
the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right  inconsistent 
with  virtue,  and  the  first  of  all  virtues,  prudence. 
Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable,  and 
to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit;  for  though  a 
pleasant  vnriter  said,  Liceat  perire  poetiSy  when  one 
of  them,  in  cold  blood,  is  said  to  have  leaped  into 
the  flames  of  a  volcanick  revolution,  Ardentemfri- 
gidtis  Etnam  insiluitj  I  consider  such  a  firolick 
rather  as  an  unjustifiable  poetick  licence,  than  as 
one  of  the  franchises  of  Parnassus ;  and  whether 
he  were  poet,  or  divine,  or  politician,  that  chose  to 
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cercise  this  kind  of  right,  I  think  that  more  wise, 
ecause  more  charitable,  thoughts  would  urge  me 
lUier  to  save  the  man,  than  to  preserve  his  brazen 
ippers  as  the  monuments  of  his  folly. 

The  kind  of  anniversary  sermons  to  which  a 
reat  part  of  what  I  write  refers,  if  men  are  not 
lamed  out  of  their  present  course,  in  commemo- 
iting  the  fact,  will  cheat  many  out  of  the  prin- 
iplesy  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefits,  of  the 
evolution  they  commemorate.  I  confess  to  you, 
ir,  I  never  liked  this  continual  talk  of  resistance, 
nd  revolution,  or  the  practice  of  making  the  ex- 
"eine  medicine  of  the  constitution  its  daily  bread. 
t  renders  tlic  habit  of  society  dangerously  vale- 
idinary  :  it  is  taking  periodical  doses  of  mercury 
iblimate,  and  swallowing  down  repeated  provo- 
atives  ofcantharides  to  our  love  of  liberty. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  liabitual,  re- 
Lxes  and  wears  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  prostituted 
Be,  tlie  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be  exerted 
D  great  occasions.  It  was  in  the  most  patient 
eriod  of  Roman  servitude  that  themes  of  tyranni- 
ide  made  the  ordinary  exercise  of  boys  at  school — 
urn  perimit  stsvos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos.  In 
be  ordinary  state  of  things,  it  produces  in  a  coun- 
ry  like  ours  the  worst  eflbcts,  even  on  the  cause  of 
bat  liberty  which  it  abuses  with  the  dissoluteness 
f  an  extravagant  speculation.  Almost  all  the 
igh-bred  republicans  of  my  time  have,  after  a 
bort  space,  become  the  most  decided,  thorough- 
aced  courtiers ;  they  soon  left  the  business  of  a 
sdious,  moderate,  but  practical  resistance,  to  those 
f  us  whom,  in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  their 
beories,  they  have  slighted  as  not  much  better 
fian  tories.  Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in  the 
lost  sublime  speculations ;  for,  never  intending 
3  go  beyond  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have 
:  magnificent.  But  even  in  cases  where  rather 
nrity  than  fraud  was  to  be  suspected  in  these  rant- 
ig  speculations,  the  issue  has  been  much  the  same. 
Tiese  professors,  finding  tlieir  extreme  principles 
ot  applicable  to  cases  which  call  only  for  a  quali- 
ed,  or,  as  I  may  say,  civil,  and  legal  resistance,  in 
iich  cases  employ  no  resistance  at  all.  It  is  with 
lem  a  war  or  a  revolution,  or  it  is  nothing.  Find- 
ig  their  schemes  of  politicks  not  adapted  to  tlie 
tate  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  they  often 
ome  to  think  lightly  of  all  publick  principle ;  and 
re  ready,  on  their  part,  to  abandon  for  a  very 
•ivial  interest  what  tliey  find  of  very  trivial  value. 
ome  indeed  arc  of  more  steady  and  persevering 
atures ;  but  these  are  eager  politicians  out  of  par- 
ament,  who  have  little  to  tempt  them  to  abandon 
leir  favourite  projects.  They  have  some  change 
1  the  church  or  state,  or  both,  constantly  in  their 
lew.  When  that  is  the  case,  they  are  always  bad 
itizens,  and  perfectly  unsure  connexions.  For, 
nuiidering  their  speculative  designs  as  of  infinite 
due,  and  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  state  as 
fno  estimation,  they  are  at  best  indifferent  about 
.  They  see  no  merit  in  the  good,  and  no  fault 
1  the  vicious,  management  of  publick  affairs ;  they 
ither  rejoice  in  the  latter,  as  more  propitious  to 
ivolution.     They  see  no  merit  or  demerit  in  any 


man,  or  any  action,  or  any  political  principle,  any 
further  than  as  they  may  forward  or  retard  their 
design  of  change :  they  therefore  take  up,  one 
day,  tlie  most  violent  and  stretched  prerogative, 
and  another  time  the  wildest  democratick  ideas 
of  freedom,  and  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
without  any  sort  of  regard  to  cause,  to  person, 
or  to  party. 

In  France  you  are  now  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  transit  from  one  form  of  govern- 
ment to  another — you  cannot  see  that  character 
of  men  exactly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we 
see  it  in  this  country.  With  us  it  is  militant; 
with  you  it  is  triumphant ;  and  you  know  how  it 
can  act  when  its  power  is  commensurate  to  its 
will.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  confine  those 
observations  to  any  description  of  men,  or  to  com- 
prehend all  men  of  any  description  within  tliem 
— No  !  far  from  it.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  in- 
justice, as  I  am  of  keeping  terms  with  those  who 
profess  principles  of  extremes ;  and  who,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  teach  little  else  than  wild  and 
dangerous  politicks.  The  worst  of  these  politicks 
of  revolution  is  this:  they  temper  and  harden  the 
breast,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  desperate 
strokes  which  are  sometimes  used  in  extreme 
occasions.  But  as  these  occasions  may  never 
arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous  taint ;  and 
the  moral  sentiments  suffer  not  a  little,  when  no 
political  purpose  is  served  by  the  depravation. 
This  sort  of  people  are  so  taken  up  witli  their 
theories  about  the  rights  of  man,  tliat  they  have 
totally  forgotten  his  nature.  Without  opening  one 
new  avenue  to  the  understanding,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  up  those  that  lead  to  the  heart. 
They  have  perverted  in  tliemselves,  and  in  those 
tliat  attend  to  them,  all  the  well-placed  sympathies 
of  the  human  breast. 

This  famous  sermon  of  the  Old  Jewry  breathes 
notliing  but  this  spirit  through  all  the  political  part. 
Plots,  massacres,  assassinations,  seem  to  some 
people  a  trivial  price  for  obtaining  a  revolution. 
A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty, 
appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste.  There  must 
be  a  great  change  of  scene  ;  there  must  be  a 
magnificent  stage  effect ;  there  must  be  a  grand 
spectacle  to  rouse  the  imagination,  grown  torpid 
with  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  sixty  years  security,  and 
the  still  unanimating  repose  of  publick  prosperity. 
The  preacher  found  them  all  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. This  inspires  a  juvenile  warmth  through 
his  whole  frame.  His  enthusiasm  kindles  as  he 
advances ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  his  peroration 
it  is  in  a  full  blaze.  Then  viewing,  from  the  Pis- 
gah  of  his  pulpit,  the  free,  moral,  happy,  flourish- 
ing, and  glorious  state  of  France,  as  in  a  bird-eye 
landscape  of  a  promised  land,  he  breaks  out  into 
the  following  rapture : 

**  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !  I  am  thank- 
*'  ful  that  I  have  lived  to  it ;  I  could  almost  say, 
"  Lordy  now  let  test  thou  thy  servant  depart  inpeace, 
*^  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.  I  have  lived 
**  to  see  a  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  has  under- 
"  mined  superstition  and  errour. — I  have  lived  to 
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''see  the  rights  of  men  better  understood  than  ever ; 
*'  and  nations  panting  for  liberty  which  seemed 
"  to  have  lost  tne  idea  of  it. — I  have  lived  to  see 
'*  thirty  millions  of  people,  indignant  and  reso- 
**  lute,  spuming  at  slavery,  and  demanding  liberty 
**  with  an  irresistible  voice.  Their  king  led  in 
**  triumph  y  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  surrender- 
"  ing  himself  to  his  subjects.*** 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  have  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Price  seems  rather  to  overvalue  the  great  ac- 

?[uisitions  of  light  which  he  has  obtained  and  dif- 
used  in  this  age.  The  last  century  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  quite  as  much  enlightened.  It  had, 
though  in  a  different  place,  a  triumph  as  memo- 
rable as  that  of  Dr.  Price ;  and  some  of  the  great 
preachers  of  that  period  partook  of  it  as  eagerly 
as  he  has  done  in  the  triumph  of  France.  On  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  for  high  treason,  it 
was  deposed,  tliat  when  King  Charles  was  brought 
to  London  for  his  trial,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty  in 
that  day  conducted  the  triumph.  **  I  saw,"  says 
tlie  witness,  **  his  majesty  in  the  coach  with  six 
"  horses,  and  Peters  riding  before  the  king,  tri- 
**  umphing**  Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  only  follows  a  precedent ;  for, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  king's  trial,  tliis 
precursor,  the  same  Dr.  Peters,  concluding  a  long 
prayer  at  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  (he  had 
very  triumphantly  chosen  his  place,)  said,  **  I  have 
**  prayed  and  preached  these  twenty  years  ;  and 
•*'now  1  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  Lord,  now  lei- 
**  test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
**  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,'*  ^  Peters  had  not 
the  fruits  of  his  prayer ;  for  he  neither  departed  so 
soon  as  he  wished,  nor  in  peace.  He  became  (what 
I  heartily  hope  none  of  his  followers  may  be  in  this 
country)  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  triumph  which 
he  led  as  pontiff.  They  dealt  at  the  Restoration, 
perhaps,  too  hardly  with  this  poor  good  man. 
But  we  owe  it  to  his  memory  and  his  sufferings, 
that  he  had  as  much  illumination,  and  as  much 
zeal,  and  had  as  effectually  undermined  all  the 
superstition  and  errour  which  might  impede  the 
great  business  he  was  engaged  in,  as  any  who  fol- 
low and  repeat  after  him,  in  this  age,  which  would 
assume  to  itself  an  exclusive  title  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  men,  and  all  the  glorious  conse- 
quences of  that  knowledge. 

After  this  sally  of  the  preacher  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
which  differs  only  in  place  and  time,  but  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rapture 
of  1648,  the  Revolution  Society,  the  fabricators  of 
governments,  the  heroick  band  of  cashi&rers  of 
monarchsy  electors  of  sovereigns,  and  leaders  of 
kings  in  triumph,  strutting  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  of  which  every 
member  had  obtained  so  large  a  share  in  the  dona- 
tive, were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  they  had  thus  gratuitously  received. 
To  make  this  bountiful  communication,  they  ad- 

•  Another  of  theae  reverend  Grentlemen.  who  was  witness  to 
some  of  the  spectacles  which  Pans  has  lately  exhibited,  expresses 
himself  thus:—'*  A  king  dragged  in  tubmitnve  trimmph  bg  hU 
"  conquering  nhjectf^  is  one  of  those  appearances  of  grandeur 
"  which  ieldom  rise  in  the  protpect  of  human  aOaira,  and  which, 


joumed  from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  tlie 
London  Tavern ;  where  tfae  same  Dr.  Price,  m 
whom  the  fumes  of  his  oracular  tripod  were  not 
entirely  evaporated,  moved  and  carried  the  reso- 
lution, or  address  of  congratulation,  transmitted  by 
Lord  Stanhope  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France. 

I  find  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  profaning  the 
beautiful  and  prophetick  ejaculation,  commonly 
called ''  nunc  dimittis,**  made  on  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  our  Saviour  in  the  temple,  and  applying 
it,  with  an  inhuman  and  unnatural  rapture,  to  the 
most  horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  spectacle  that 
perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indig- 
nation of  mankind.  This  ''  leading  in  triumph^ 
a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and  irrelii»:ioiii, 
which  fills  our  preacher  with  such  ariialloired 
transports,  must  shock,  I  believe,  the  moral  taite 
of  every  well-bom  mind.  Several  English  irae 
the  stupified  and  indignant  spectators  of  that  tri- 
umph. It  was  (unless  we  have  been  strangely  de- 
ceived) a  spectacle  more  resembling  a  processioa 
of  American  Savages,  entering  into  Onondago, 
after  some  of  their  murders  called  victories,  aod 
leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  scalps,  their 
captives,  overpowered  with  the  scoffs  ana  bufiets 
of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves,  mudi  more 
than  it  resembled  the  trjumphal  pomp  of  a  civi- 
lized, martial  nation ; — if  a  civilized  nation,  or  any 
men  who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable 
of  a  personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and  afflicted. 
This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of 
France.  I  must  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it  over- 
whelmed you  with  shame  and  horrour.  I  most 
believe  that  the  National  Assembly  find  themsdves 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  humiliation  in  not  bein^ 
able  to  punish  the  authors  of  tliis  triumph,  or  the 
actors  in  it ;  and  that  they  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  any  enquiry  they  may  make  upon  the  sob- 
ject  must  be  destitute  even  of  the  appearance  of 
liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  as- 
sembly is  found  in  their  situation ;  but  when  we 
approve  what  they  must  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  de- 
generate choice  of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliberation, 
they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stem  necessity. 
They  sit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  re- 
publick :  they  have  their  residence  in  a  city  whose 
constitution  has  emanated  neither  from  the  charter 

j  of  their  king,  nor  from  their  legislative  power. 

'  There  they  are  surrounded  by  an  army  not  raised 
either  by  tlie  authority  of  their  crown,  or  by  tbeir 
command ;  and  which,  if  they  should  oraer  to 
dissolve  itself,  would  instantly  dissolve  them. 
There  they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assassins  bad  drifen 
away  some  hundreds  of  the  members ;  whilst  tho8e 
who  held  the  same  moderate  principles,  with  more 
patience  or  better  hope,  continued  every  day  ex- 
posed to  outrageous  insults  and  murderous  threats. 
There  a  majority,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  pre- 

*'  during  the  remainder  of  my  life.  I  shall  think  of  with  nwier 
'*  and  gratification."    These  gentlemen  agree  marveUouilj  b 
their  feelings, 
t  State  Trials,  vol  it  p.  360^  363: 
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,  captive  itself,  compels  a  captive  king  to 
B  royal  edicts,  at  third  hand,  the  polluted 
se  of  their  most  licentious  and  griddy  coffee- 
It  is  notorious,  that  all  their  measures 
;ided  before  they  are  debated.  It  is  beyond 
that  under  the  terrour  of  the  bayonet,  and 
ip-post,  and  the  torch  to  their  houses,  they 
\ged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  desperate 
es  suggested  by  clubs  composed  of  a  mon- 
medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and  na- 
Among  these  are  found  persons,  in  com- 
{  of  whom  Catiline  would  be  thought 
lous,  and  Cethegus  a  man  of  sobriety  and 
ition.  Nor  is  it  in  these  clubs  alone  that 
blick  measures  are  deformed  into  monsters, 
tndergo  a  previous  distortion  m  academies, 
3d  as  §0  many  seminaries  for  these  clubs, 
are  set  up  in  all  the  places  of  publick  re- 
in these  meetings  of  all  sorts,  every  coun- 
proportion  as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and 
3US,  is  taken  for  the  mark  of  superiour  ge- 
Humanity  and  compassion  are  ridiculed  as 
its  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Tender- 
» individuals  is  considered  as  treason  to  the 
k.  Liberty  is  always  to  be  estimated  perfect 
)erty  is  rendered  insecure.  Amidst  assassi- 
,  massacre,  and  confiscation,  perpetrated  or 
ted,  they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good 
)f  future  society.  Embracing  in  their  arms 
rcases  of  base  criminals,  and  promoting 
slations  on  the  title  of  their  offences,  they 
hundreds  of  virtuous  persons  to  the  same 
y  forcing  them  to  subsist  by  beggary  or  by 

assembly,  their  organ,  acts  before  them  the 
if  deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  li- 
They  act  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair, 
a  riotous  audience;  they  act  amidst  the 
uous  cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men, 
'  women  lost  to  shame,  who,  according  to 
isolent  fancies,  direct,  controul,  applaud,  ex- 
them ;  and  sometimes  mix  and  take  their 
imongst  them  ;  domineering  over  them  with 
ge  mixture  of  servile  petulance  and  proud, 
iptuous  authority.  As  they  have  inverted 
in  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of 
use.  This  assembly,  which  overthrows  kings 
ngdoms,  has  not  even  the  physiognomy  and 
of  a  grave  legislative  body — nee  color  im- 
nee  frons  erat  ulla  senatds.  They  have  a 
given  to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle, 
vert  and  destroy ;  but  none  to  construct,  ex- 
uch  machines  as  may  be  fitted  for  further 
sion  and  further  destruction. 
0  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is 
ed  to,  national  representative  assemblies,  but 
turn  with  horrour  and  disgust  from  such 
ane  burlesque,  and  abominable  perversion  of 
icred  institute  ?  Lovers  of  monarchy,  lovers 
iblicks,  must  alike  abhor  it.  The  members 
r  assembly  must  themselves  groan  under  the 
y  of  which  they  have  all  the  shame,  none 
direction,  and  little  of  the  profit.  I  am  sure 
•  eih  of  October,  1780. 


many  of  the  members  who  compose  even  the 
majority  of  that  body  must  feel  as  I  do,  notwith- 
standing the  applauses  of  the  Revolution  Society. 
Miserable  king!  miserable  assembly  !  How  must 
that  assembly  be  silently  scandalized  with  those  of 
their  members,  who  could  call  a  day  which  seemed 
to  blot  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  "  un  beau  jour!  "* 
How  must  they  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing 
others,  who  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  ''  that 
"  the  vessel  of  the  state  would  fly  forward  in  her 
*'  course  towards  regeneration  with  more  speed 
"  than  ever,"  from  the  stiff  gale  of  treason  and 
murder,  which  preceded  our  preacher's  triumph  ! 
What  must  they  have  felt,  whilst,  with  outward 
patience  and  inward  indignation,  they  heard  of 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses, 
that  "  t£e  blood  spilled  was  not  the  most  pure  ?  " 
What  must  they  nave  felt,  when  they  were  be- 
sieged by  complaints  of  disorders  which  shook  their 
country  to  its  foundations,  at  being  compelled 
coolly  to  tell  the  complainants,  that  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
would  address  the  king  (the  captive  king)  to  cause 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  their  protection ;  when 
the  enslaved  ministers  of  that  captive  king  had 
formally  notified  to  them,  that  there  were  neither 
law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  lefj  to  protect? 
What  must  they  have  felt  at  being  obliged,  as  a 
felicitation  on  the  present  new  year,  to  request 
their  captive  king  to  forget  the  stormy  period  of 
the  last,  on  account  of  the  great  good  which  he 
was  likely  to  produce  to  his  people ;  to  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  which  good  they  adjourned  the 
practical  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty,  assuring 
nim  of  their  obedience,  when  he  should  no  longer 
possess  any  authority  to  command  ? 

This  address  was  made  with  much  good-nature 
and  affection,  to  be  sure.  But  among  the  revo- 
lutions in  France  must  be  reckoned  a  consider- 
able revolution  in  their  ideas  of  politeness.  In 
England  we  are  said  to  learn  manners  at  second- 
hand from  your  side  of  the  water,  and  that  we 
dress  our  behaviour  in  the  frippery  of  France.  If 
so,  we  are  still  in  tlie  old  cut ;  ana  have  not  so  far 
conformed  to  the  new  Parisian  mode  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  most  refined  strain 
of  delicate  compliment  (whether  in  condolence  or 
congratulation)  to  say,  to  the  most  humiliated 
creature  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  that  great 
publick  benefits  are  derived  from  the  murder  of  his 
servants,  the  attempted  assassination  of  himself  and 
of  his  wife,  and  tne  mortification,  disgrace,  and 
degradation,  that  he  has  personally  suffered.  It  is 
a  topic  of  consolation  which  our  ordinary  of  New- 
gate would  be  too  humane  to  use  to  a  criminal  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  hangman  of  Paris,  now  that  he  is  liberal- 
ized by  the  vote  of  the  national  assembly,  and  is 
allowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the  herald's  college 
of  the  rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous,  too 
gallant  a  man,  too  full  of  the  sense  of  his  new 
dignity,  to  employ  that  cutting  consolation  to 
any  of  the  persons  whom  the  leze  nation  might 
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bring  under  the  administration  of  his  executive 
power. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered. 
The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is 
well  calculated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness, 
and  to  feed  the  living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  me- 
mory. Thus  to  administer  the  opiate  potion  of 
amnesty,  powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of 
scorn  and  contempt,  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  instead 
of  '*  the  balm  of  nurt  minds,"  the  cup  of  human 
misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force  him  to  drink 
it  to  the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those 
which  were  so  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment 
on  the  new  year,  the  king  of  France  will  probably 
endeavour  to  forget  these  events  and  that  compli- 
ment. But  history,  who  keeps  a  durable  record 
of  all  our  acts,  and  exercises  her  awful  censure  over 
the  proceedings  of  all  sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not 
forget  either  those  events,  ortlie  eera  of  this  liberal 
refinement  in  tlie  intercourse  of  mankind.  History 
will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
October,  1789,  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  after 
a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dismay,  and  slaughter, 
lay  down,  under  the  pledged  security  of  publick 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite, 
and  troubled,  melancholy  repose.  From  this  sleep 
the  queen  was  first  startled  by  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  at  her  door,  who  cried  out  to  her,  to  save 
herself  by  flight — that  this  was  the  last  proof  of 
fidelity  he  could  give — that  they  were  upon  him, 
and  he  was  dead.  Instantly  he  was  cut  down. 
A  band  of  cruel  ruffians  and  assassins,  reeking  with 
his  blood,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
and  pierced  with  a  hundred  strokes  of  bayonets 
and  poniards  the  bed,  from  whence  this  persecuted 
woman  had  but  just  time  to  fly  almost  naked,  and, 
tlirough  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had 
escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  king  and 
husband,  not  secure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 
This  king,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this 
queen,  and  their  infant  children,  (who  once  would 
have  been  the  pride  and  hope  of  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous people,)  were  then  forced  to  abandon  the 
sanctuary  of  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the  world, 
which  they  left  swimming  in  blood,  polluted  by 
massacre,  and  strewed  with  scattered  limbs  and 
mutilated  carcases.  Thence  they  were  conducted 
into  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Two  had  been 
selected  from  the  unprovoked,  unresisted,  promis- 
cuous slaughter,  which  was  made  of  the  gentle- 
men of  birth  and  family  who  composed  the  king's 
body  guard.  These  two  gentlemen,  with  all  Uie 
paraide  of  an  execution  of  justice,  were  cruelly  and 
publickly  dragged  to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in 
the  great  court  of  the  palace.  Tlieir  heads  were 
stuck  upon  spears,  and  led  the  procession ;  whilst 
the  royal  captives  who  followed  in  the  train  were 
slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
shrilling  screams,  and  frantick  dances,  and  infa- 
mous contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abomi- 
nations of  tlie  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape 
of  the  vilest  of  women .  After  ihev  had  been  made 
*  Tous  Ics  Ev^qaes  &  la  lanteme 


to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bittemesi  of 
death,  in  the  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelfe 
miles,  protracted  to  six  hourSy  they  were,  under 
a  guard,  composed  of  those  very  soldiers  who  had 
thus  conducted  them  through  this  famous  trium|A, 
lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Paris,  now 
converted  into  a  Bastile  for  kings. 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated  at  altan  ? 
to  be  commemorated  with  grateful  thanksgiving  ? 
to  be  offered  to  the  divine  humanity  with  fervent 
prayer  and  enthusiastick  ejaculation  ? — llieae 
Theban  and  Tliracian  orgies,  acted  in  France, 
and  applauded  only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I  assure 
you,  kindle  prophetic  enthusiasm  in  the  mindi 
but  of  very  few  people  in  this  kingdom  :  althougli 
a  saint  and  apostle,  who  may  have  revelations  of 
his  own,  and  who  has  so  completely  vanquished 
all  the  mean  superstitions  of  the  heart,  may  b- 
cline  to  think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  compare  it 
with  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  proclaimed  in  a  holy  temple  by  a  venerable 
sage,  and  not  long  before  not  worse  announced 
by  the  voice  of  angels  to  quiet  the  innocence  of 
shepherds. 

At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  thb  fit 
of  unguarded  transport.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  tBe 
sufferings  of  monarchs  make  a  delicious  repast  to 
some  sort  of  palates.  There  were  reflections  whkh 
might  serve  to  keep  this  appetite  within  some 
bounds  of  temperance.  But  when  I  took  one 
circumstance  into  my  consideration,  I  was  obliged 
to  confess,  that  much  allowance  ought  to  be  ma^ 
for  the  society,  and  that  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  common  discretion  ;  I  mean,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  lo  Psean  of  the  triumph,  the  ani- 
mating cry  which  called  ''  for  all  the  BISHOPS 
^'  to  be  hanged  on  the  lamp-posts,"*  might  well 
have  brought  forth  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
foreseen  consequences  of  this  happy  day.  I  allow 
to  so  much  enthusiasm  some  little  deviation  from 
prudence.  I  allow  this  prophet  to  break  forth 
into  hymns  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  an  event 
which  appears  like  the  precursor  of  the  Millen- 
nium, and  the  projected  fifUi  monarchy,  in  the 
destruction  of  all  church  establishments.  There 
was,  however,  (as  in  all  human  affairs  there  is,)  in 
the  midst  of  this  joy,  something  to  exercise  the  pa- 
tience of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  the 
long-suffering  of  their  faith.  The  actual  murder 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  child,  was  want- 
ing to  tlie  other  auspicious  circumstances  of  this 
'*  beautiful  day"  The  actual  murder  of  the  bi- 
shops, though  called  for  by  so  many  holy  ejacula- 
tions, was  also  wanting.  A  group  of  regicide  and 
sacrilegious  slaughter,  was  indeed  boldly  sketched^ 
but  it  was  only  sketched.  It  unhappily  was  left 
unfinished,  in  this  great  history-piece  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  innocents.  What  haitly  pencil  of  a  great 
master,  from  the  school  of  the  rignts  of  men,  will 
finish  it,  is  to  be  seen  hereafter.  The  age  has  not 
yet  the  complete  benefit  of  that  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge that  has  undermined  superstition  and  cr- 
rour ;  and  the  king  of  France  wants  another  ob- 
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ect  or  two,  to  consign  to  oblivion,  in  conaidera- 
ion  of  all  the  good  which  ia  to  arise  from  his  own 
■oFerings,  and  the  patriotick  crimes  of  an  enlight- 
med  age.* 

Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  know- 
edge  did  not  go  to  the  length  that  in  all  probabi- 
ity  it  was  intended  it  should  be  carri^,  yet  I 
lust  think  that  such  treatment  of  any  human 
Features  must  be  shocking  to  any  but  those  who 
re  made  for  accomplishing  revolutions.  But  I 
innot  stop  here.  InSuenced  by  the  inborn  feel- 
.gs  of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated  by 
single  ray  of  this  new-sprung  modern  light,  I 
inf^sa  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the 
Tsons  sulfering,  and  particularly  the  sex,  the 
ntutVi  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  descend- 
it  of  so  many  kings  and  emperours,  with  the  ten- 
T  age  of  royal  infants,  insensible  only  through 
fancy  and  innocence  of  the  cruel  outrages  to 
"lich  their  parents  were  exposed,  instead  of  being 
subject  of  exultation,  adds  not  a  little  to  my  sen- 
3ility  on  that  most  melancholy  occasion, 

I  he)ir  that  the  august  person,  who  was  the 
incipal  object  of  our  preacner's  triumph,  though 
:  svpportea  himself,  felt  much  on  that  shameful 
xasion.  As  a  man,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  his 
ife  and  his  children,  and  the  faithful  guards  of 
a  person,  that  were  massacred  in  cold  blood 
Mut  bim  ;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to  feel  for 
le  strange  and  frightiul  transformation  of  his 
vilized  subjects,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for 
«m,  than  solicitous  for  himself,  It  derogates 
ttle  from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to 
le  honour  of  his  humanity.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
ly  it,  very  sorry  Indeed,  that  such  personages  are 
I  a  situation  in  which  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to 
raise  the  virtues  of  the  great. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady, 
te  other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that 
ay,  (one  is  interested  that  beings  made  for  sufFer- 
Ig  should  suffer  well ,)  and  that  she  bears  all  the 
icceeding  days,  tliat  she  bears  the  imprisonment 
f  her  husband,  and  her  own  captivity,  and  the 
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exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  insulting  adulation  of 
addresses,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the 
offspring  of  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her  piety 
and  her  courage :  that,  like  her,  she  has  lofty 
sentiments  ;  that  she  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  matron  ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she 
will  save  herself  from  the  last  disgrace ;  and  tliat,  {[ 

if  she  must  fall,  she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand.  j 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw 
the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 
vision.  ]  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  deco- 
ratingand  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be- 
gan to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning-star, 
full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  !  what  a 
revolution  !  and  what  an  heart  must  I  have,  to 
contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and 
that  fall !  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles 
of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastiek,  distant,  re- 
spectful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed 
in  that  bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in 
a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand 
swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult. 
But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophis- 
ters,  economists,  and  calculators,  has  succeeded  ; 
and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignitied  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought 
grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nur«e  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroick  enterprise, 
is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated 
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itatl^  el  qui  m'ont  tUt  IHmlr.  Cest  b  I'lndigTiation,  e'est  )i  I- 
borreur,  Cest  nui  convulnions  pbvaiques.  que  le  aeul  aspect  du 
■ang  mefalKprouTerqocJ'alcM^.  On  breieun  seulmort;  oa 
la  brave  plualeura  tola,  quaod  elle  peul  £tre  utile.  Uais  aucune 
puissance  sous  le  del.  mala  aucune  opinion  pubtique  ou  prlrfe 
n'ontle  droll  deme  mndamnerk  aouBt'lr  inutllement  mille  sup- 
pUcea  par  minute,  et  h  perir  de  djsespoir,  de  rase,  au  milieu  des 
irtompltcj,  du  crime  que  je  n'sl  pu  arrCter.  lis  me  proscrlront, 
ill  conSsqueront  mes  btena.  Je  labourerai  la  terre.  et  je  ne  lea 
verral  plus.  Voili  ma  justiflcation.  Voua  pourrei  la  lire,  la 
montrer,  la  Utiaet copier ;  tsntpls  pour  ceux  qui  nelacompren- 
drontpaia;  ce  ne  seraalonmolquiaurollentortdeleurdoaner." 

mititarr  man  had  not  so  Boat  nerrea  aa  Ibe  peaceable  (ten. 

I  of  the  Old  Jewrv.— See  Mons.  Mounieri  narrative  of  tbese 

cliona ;  a  man  also  of  bonour,  and  virtue,  and  talent^  and 

therelbre  a  fliKitlve. 
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ferocity,  wliicli  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing 
all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry;  and  the 
principle,  though  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the 
varying  state  of  human  affairs,  subsisted  and  in- 
fluencol  through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If  it  should  ever  be 
totally  extinguished,  the  loss  I  fear  will  be  great. 
It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to  modem 
Europe.  It  is  this  which  has  distinguished  it  under 
all  its  forms  of  government,  and  distinguished  it 
to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  pos- 
sibly from  those  states  which  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It  was  this, 
which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced 
a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through  all 
the  gradations  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion 
which  mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Witliout 
force,  or  opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of 
pride  and  power ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  submit 
to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,  compelled  stem 
authority  to  submit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  domi- 
nating vanquisher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by 
manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing 
illusions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience 
libera],  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorpo- 
rated into  politicks  the  sentiments  which  beautify 
and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 
All  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  mdely  torn 
off.  All  the  superadded  ideas,  furnished  from  the 
wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the  heart 
owns,  and  tlie  understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary 
to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature, 
and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  estimation, 
are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous,  absurd,  and 
antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man, 
a  queen  is  but  a  woman  ;  a  woman  is  but  an  ani- 
mal ;  and  an  animal  not  of  tlie  highest  order.  All 
homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general  as  such,  and 
without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance 
and  folly.  Regicide,  and  parricide,  and  sacri- 
lege, are  but  fictions  of  superstition,  conrupting 
jurispmdence  by  destroying  its  simplicity.  The 
murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or  a 
father,  are  only  common  homicide;  and  if  the 
people  are  by  any  chance,  or  in  any  way,  gainers 
by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardon- 
able, and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too 
severe  a  scmtiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy 
understandings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  solid  wis- 
dom, as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance, 
laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their  own  ter- 
rours,  and  by  the  concem,  which  each  individual 
may  find  in  them,  from  his  own  private  specula- 
tions, or  can  spare  to  them  from  his  own  private 


interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the 
end  of  every  visto,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gil- 
lows.  Nothing  is  left  which  engages  the  affectioti 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth.  On  tlieprii- 
ciples  of  this  mechanick  philosophy,  our  institn- 
tions  can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, in  persons ;  so  as  to  create  in  us  k)?e, 
veneration,  admiration,  or  attachment.  But  that 
sort  of  reason  which  banishes  the  affections  is  io- 
capable  of  filling  their  place.  These  pablick 
affections,  combined  with  ^manners,  are  required 
sometimes  as  supplements,  sometimes  as  conectirei, 
always  as  aids  to  law.  The  precept  given  bj  a 
wise  man,  as  well  as  a  great  critick,  for  the  con- 
struction of  poems,  is  equally  true  as  to  states  :— 
Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse poemata,  dulcia  sunto. 
There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in  ererj 
nation,  which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  dii- 
posed  to  relish.  To  make  us  love  our  country,  onr 
country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will  sunrife 
the  shock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  perish; 
and  it  will  find  other  and  worse  means  for  its  sup- 
port. The  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subTert 
ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  prin- 
ciples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  has  acquired  it.  When  the  old  feudal  aai 
chivalrous  spirit  o(  fealty,  which,  by  freeing  kings 
from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  subjects  from  the 
precaution  of  tyranny,  shall  be  extinct  in  the  minds 
of  men,  plots  and  assassinations  will  be  anticipated 
by  preventive  murder  and  preventive  confiscatioQ, 
and  tliat  long  roll  of  gprim  and  bloody  maxims, 
which  form  the  political  code  of  all  power,  not 
standing  on  its  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
those  who  are  to  obey  it.  Kings  will  be  tyrants 
from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from  principle. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  oi  life  are 
taken  away,  tlie  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated. 
From  that  moment  we  have  no  compass  to  govern 
us  ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  to  what  poit  ve 
steer.  Europe,  undoubtedly,  taken  in  a  mass,  vas 
in  a  flourishing  condition  the  day  on  which  your 
revolution  was  completed.  How  much  of  that 
prosperous  state  was  owing  to  the  spirit  of  our  old 
manners  and  opinions  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  as 
such  causes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their  opera- 
tion, we  must  presume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
operation  was  beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the 
state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  sufficiently 
adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced,  and  possibly  may  be  upheld.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  our  manners,  our  ciri- 
lization,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  con- 
nected with  manners  and  with  civilization,  hafe, 
in  this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  for  a^ 
upon  two  principles ;  and  were  indeed  the  result 
of  both  combined  ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentk*- 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  nobility  and 
the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession,  the  other  by 
patronage,  kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in  the 
midst  of  arms  and  confusions,  and  whilst  goveni- 
mcnts  were  rather  in  their  causes,  than  formed. 
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Learning  paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility 
and  to  priesthood  ;  and  paid  it  with  usury,  by  en- 
larging their  ideas,  and  by  furnishing  their  minds. 
Happy  if  they  had  all  continued  to  know  their  in- 
dissoluble union,  and  their  proper  place !  Happy 
if  learning,  not  debauched  by  ambition,  had  been 
satisfied  to  continue  the  instructor,  and  not  aspired 
to  be  the  master  !  Along  with  its  natural  protec- 
tors and  guardians,  learning  will  be  cast  into  the 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
swinish  multitude.* 

If,  as  I  suspect,  modem  letters  owe  more  than 
they  are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  man- 
ners, 60  do  other  interests  which  we  value  full  as 
much  as  they  are  worth.  Even  commerce,  and 
trade,  and  manufacture,  the  gods  of  our  econo- 
mical politicians,  are  themselves  perhaps  but 
creatures ;  are  themselves  but  effects,  which,  as 
first  causes,  we  choose  to  worship.  They  certainly 
grew  under  the  same  shade  in  which  learning 
flourished.  They  too  may  decay  with  their  na- 
tural protecting  principles.  With  you,  for  the 
present  at  least,  they  all  threaten  to  disappear  to- 
gether. Where  trade  and  manufactures  are 
wanting  to  a  people,  and  the  spirit  of  nobility  and 
religion  remains,  sentiment  supplies,  and  not 
always  ill  supplies,  their  place ;  but  if  commerce 
and  the  arts  should  be  lost  in  an  experiment  to 
try  how  well  a  state  may  stand  without  these  old 
fundamental  principles,  what  sort  of  a  thing  must 
be  a  nation  of  gross,  stupid,  ferocious,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  poor  and  sordid,  barbarians,  destitute  of 
religion, honour, or  manly  pride,  possessing  nothing 
at  present,  and  hoping  for  nothmg  hereafter  ? 

I  wish  you  may  not  be  going  fast,  and  by  the 
shortest  cut,  to  that  horrible  and  disgustful  situa- 
tion. Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  concep- 
tion, a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  and  of  all  their  instructors. 
Their  liberty  is  not  liberal.  Their  science  is  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance.  ^  Their  humanity  is  savage 
and  brutal. 

It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned 
those  grand  and  decorous  principles,  and  manners, 
of  which  considerable  traces  yet  remain,  from 
you,  or  whether  you  took  them  from  us.  But  to 
you,  I  think,  we  trace  them  best.  You  seem  to 
me  to  be — gentis  incunabula  nostr<B,  France 
has  always  more  or  less  influenced  manners  in 
England  :  and  when  your  fountain  is  choaked  up 
and  polluted,  the  stream  will  not  run  long,  or  not 
run  clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation. 
This  gives  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  close 
and  connected  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France. 
Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
the  atrocious  spectacle  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
1789,  or  have  given  too  much  scope  to  the  reflec- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  my  mind  on  occasion 
of  the  most  important  of  all  revolutions,  which 
may  be  dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  revolution 
in  sentiments,  manners,  and  moral  opinions.  As 
things  now  stand,  with  every  thing  respectable 

•  See  the  fate  of  Bailly  and  Condorcet,  supposed  to  be  here  par- 
ticalmrlj  alliided  ta    Compare  the  circumstances  of  Uie  trial 


destroyed  without  us,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy 
within  us  every  principle  of  respect,  one  is  almost 
forced  -to  apologize  for  harbouring  the  common 
feelings  of  men. 

Why  do  I  feel  so  differently  from  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Price,  and  those  of  his  lay  flock,  who  will 
choose  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  his  discourse  ? 
— For  this  plain  reason — because  it  is  natural  I 
should ;  because  we  are  so  made,  as  to  be  affected 
at  such  spectacles  with  melancholy  sentiments 
upon  the  unstable  condition  of  mortal  prosperity, 
and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  human  great- 
ness ;  because  in  those  natural  feelings  we  learn 
great  lessons ;  because  in  events  like  these  our 
passions  instruct  our  reason  ;  because  when  kings 
are  hurled  from  their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  this  great  drama,  and  become  the  objects 
of  insult  to  the  base,  and  of  pity  to  the  good,  we 
behold  such  disasters  in  the  moral,  as  we  should 
behold  a  miracle  in  the  physical,  order  of  things. 
We  are  alarmed  into  reflection  ;  our  minds  (as  it 
has  long  since  been  observed)  are  purified  by  ter- 
rour  and  pity ;  our  weak,  unthinking  pride  is 
humbled  under  the  dispensations  of  a  mysterious 
wisdom.  Some  tears  might  be  drawn  from  me,  if 
such  a  spectacle  were  exhibited  on  tlie  stage.  I 
should  be  truly  ashamed  of  finding  in  myself  that 
superficial,  theatrick  sense  of  painted  distress, 
whilst  I  could  exult  over  it  in  real  life.  With  such 
a  perverted  mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  shew 
my  face  at  a  tragedy.  People  would  think  the 
tears  that  Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddons  not 
long  since,  have  extorted  from  me,  were  the  tears 
of  hypocrisy  ;  I  should  know  them  to  be  the  tears 
of  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of  moral 
sentiments  than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of 
humanity  are  thus  outraged.  Poets  who  have 
to  deal  with  an  audience  not  yet  graduated  in  the 
school  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  who  must  apply 
themselves  to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  heart, 
tfrould  not  dare  to  produce  such  a  triumph  as 
a  matter  of  exultation.  There,  where  men  follow 
their  natural  impulses,  they  would  not  bear  the 
odious  maxims  of  a  Machiavelian  policy,  whether 
applied  to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or  de- 
mocratick  tyranny.  They  would  reject  them  on 
the  modem,  as  they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage, 
where  they  could  not  bear  even  the  hypothetical 
proposition  of  such  wickedness  in  the  mouth  of 
a  personated  tyrant,  though  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter he  sustained.  No  theatrick  audience  in 
Athens  would  bear  what  has  been  borne,  in  the  midst 
of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  triumphal  day ;  a  prin- 
cipal actor  weighmg,  as  it  were  in  scales  hung  in 
a  shop  of  horrours, — so  much  actual  crime  against 
so  much  contingent  advantage, — and  after  putting 
in  and  out  weights,  declaring  that  the  balance  was 
on  the  side  of  the  advantages.  They  would  not 
bear  to  see  the  crimes  of  new  democracy  posted  as 
in  a  ledger  against  the  crimes  of  old  despotism, 
and  the  book-keepers  of  politicks  finding  demo- 

and  execution  of  the  former  with  this  predictioa 
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cracv  still  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre,  the 
first  intuitive  «r lance,  without  any  elaborate  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  will  shew,  that  this  method 
of  political  computation  would  justify  every  ex- 
tent of  crime.  Thev  would  see,  that  on  these 
principles,  even  where  the  very  worst  acts  were 
not  perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  fortune 
of  the  conspirators,  than  to  their  parsimony  in  the 
expenditure  of  treachery  and  blood.  They  would 
soon  see,  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated  are 
soon  preferred.  They  present  a  shorter  cut  to 
the  object  tlian  through  the  highway  of  the 
moral  virtues.  Justifying  perfidy  and  murder  for 
publick  benefit,  publick  benefit  would  soon  be- 
come the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder  the 
end  ;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear 
more  dreadful  than  revenge,  could  satiate  their 
insatiable  appetites.  Such  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  losing,  in  the  splendour  of  these 
triumphs  of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  sense  of 
wrong  and  right. 

But  the  reverend  pastor  exults  in  this  **  leading 
"  in  triumph,"  because  truly  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  "an  arbitrary  monarch;"  that  is,  in  other 
words,  neither  more  nor  less  than  because  he  was 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  because  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  king  of  France,  with  the 
prerogatives  of  which,  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and 
a  long  acquiescence  of  the  people,  without  any  act 
of  his,  had  put  him  in  possession.  A  misfortune 
it  has  indeed  turned  out  to  him,  that  he  was  born 
king  of  France.  But  misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor 
is  indiscretion  always  the  greatest  guilt.  I  shall 
never  think  that  a  prince,  the  acts  of  whose  whole 
reign  was  a  series  of  concessions  to  his  subjects, 
who  was  willing  to  relax  his  authority,  to  remit 
his  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to  a  share  of 
freedom,  not  known,  perhaps  not  desired,  by  their 
ancestors;  such  a  prince,  though  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  common  frailties  attached  to  men  and 
to  princes,  though  he  should  have  once  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  force  against  tlie  desperate 
designs  manifestly  carrying  on  against  his  person, 
and  the  remnants  of  his  autliority ;  though  all 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  I  shall  be 
led  with  great  difficulty  to  think  he  deserves  the 
cruel  and  insulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and  of  Dr. 
Price.  I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  from 
such  an  example  to  kings.  I  tremble  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  in  the  unpunished  outrages  of  the 
most  wicked  of  mankind.  But  there  are  some 
people  of  that  low  and  degenerate  fashion  of  mind, 
that  they  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe 
and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know  to  keep  firm 
in  their  seat,  to  hold  a  strict  hand  over  their 
subjects,  to  assert  their  prerogative,  and,  by  the 
awakened  vigilance  of  a  severe  despotism,  to  guard 
against  the  very  first  approaches  of  freedom. 
Against  such  as  these  they  never  elevate  their 
voice.  Deserters  from  principle,  listed  with  for- 
tune, they  never  see  any  good  in  suffering  virtue, 
nor  any  crime  in  prosperous  usurpation. 
^        If  it  could  have  been  made  clear  to  mc,  that  the 


king  and  queen  of  France  (those  I  mean  whovere 
such  before  the  triumph)  were  inejcorable  umI 
cruel  tyrants,  that  thev  had  formed  a  deliberate 
scheme  for  massacreing  the  National  AssemUj, 
(1  think  I  have  seen  something  like  the  latter  in- 
sinuated in  certain  publications,)  I  should  think 
their  captivity  just.  If  this  be  true,  much  iDore 
ought  to  have  been  done,  but  done,  in  my  opinion, 
in  another  manner.  The  punishment  of  r^  tyrants 
is  a  noble  and  awful  act  of  justice;  and  it  has  with 
truth  been  said  to  be  consolatory  to  the  human 
mind.  But  if  I  were  to  punish  a  wicked  kin^, 
I  should  regard  the  dignity  in  aTengiog  the  criine. 
Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its  punish- 
ments rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  necessity,  than 
to  make  a  choice.  Had  Nero,  or  Agrippina,  or 
Louis  tlie  Eleventli,  or  Charles  the  Ninth,  been 
the  subject ;  if  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
after  the  murder  of  Patkul,  or  his  predecesnr 
Christina,  aflter  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi,  had 
fallen  into  your  hands.  Sir,  or  into  mine,  I  am 
sure  our  conduct  would  have  been  difiTereut. 

If  the  French  king,  or  king  of  the  French,  (or 
by  whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new  voca- 
bulary of  your  constitution,)  has  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  that  of  his  queen,  really  deserved  these 
unavowed,  but  unavenged,  murderous  attempts, 
and  those  frequent  indignities  more  cruel  than 
murder,  such  a  person  would  ill  deserve  even  that 
subordinate  executory  trust,  which  I  understand 
is  to  be  placed  in  him ;  nor  is  he  fit  to  be  called 
chief  in  a  nation  which  he  has  outraged  and  op- 
pressed. A  worse  choice  for  such  an  office  in 
a  new  commonwealth,  than  that  of  a  deposed 
tyrant,  could  not  possibly  be  made.  But  to  degrade 
and  insult  a  man  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and 
afterwards  to  trust  him  in  your  highest  concerns,  ai 
a  faithful,  honest,  and  zealous  servant,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  reasoning,  nor  prudent  in  policy,  nor 
safe  in  practice.  Those  who  could  make  such  an 
appointment  must  be  guilty  of  a  more  flagrant 
breach  of  trust  than  any  they  have  yet  committed 
against  the  people.  As  this  is  the  only  crime  in 
which  your  leading  politicians  could  have  acted 
inconsistently,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
ground  for  these  horrid  insinuations.  I  think  no 
better  of  all  the  other  calumnies. 

In  England,  we  give  no  credit  to  them.  We 
are  generous  enemies :  we  are  faithful  allies.  We 
spurn  from  us  with  disgust  and  indignation  the 
slanders  of  those  who  bring  us  their  anecdotes 
with  the  attestation  of  the  flower-de-luce  on  their 
shoulder.  We  have  I-ord  George  Gordon  fast  in 
Newgate  ;  and  neither  his  being  a  publick  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism,  nor  his  having,  in  his  zeal  against 
catholick  priests  and  all  sorts  of  ccclesiasticks, 
raised  a  mob  (excuse  the  term,  it  is  still  in  use 
here)  which  pulled  down  all  our  prisons,  have  pre- 
served to  him  a  liberty,  of  which  he  did  not  ren- 
der himself  worthy  by  a  virtuous  use  of  it.  We 
have  rebuilt  Newgate,  and  tenanted  the  mansion. 
We  have  prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Bastile, 
for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queens  of  France. 
In  this  spiritual  retreat,  let  the  noble  libeller  re- 
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ain.  Let  him  there  meditate  on  his  Thalmud, 
itil  he  learns  a  conduct  more  becoming  his  birth 
id  parts,  and  not  so  disgraceful  to  the  ancient 
ligion  to  which  he  has  become  a  proselyte ;  or 
itii  some  persons  from  your  side  of  the  water,  to 
ease  your  new  Hebrew  brethren,  shall  ransom 
m.  He  may  then  be  enabled  to  purchase,  with 
le  old  hoards  of  the  synagogue,  and  a  very  small 
>undage,  on  the  long:  compound  interest  of  the 
lirty  pieces  of  silver,  (Dr.  Price  has  shewn  us  what 
iracles  compound  interest  will  perform  in  1790 
^ars,)  the  lands  which  are  lately  discovered  to 
ive  been  usurped  by  the  Gallican  church.  Send 
I  your  popish  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  we  will 
nd  you  our  protestant  Rabbin.  We  shall  treat 
le  person  you  send  us  in  exchange  like  a  gentle- 
an  and  an  honest  man,  as  he  is ;  but  pray  let  him 
'ing  with  him  tlie  fund  of  his  hospitality,  bounty, 
id  charity ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never 
mfiscate  a  shilling  of  that  honourable  and  pious 
ind,  nor  think  of  enriching  the  treasury  with  the 
K)ils  of  the  poor-box. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the 
3nour  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned 
;  the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
r  the  Old  Jewry  and  the  London  Tavern.  I  have 
J  man's  proxy.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  when 
disclaim,  as  I  do  with  all  possible  earnestness, 
[1  communion  with  the  actors  in  that  triumph,  or 
ith  the  admirers  of  it.  When  I  assert  any  thing 
Ise,  as  concerning  the  people  of  England,  I  speak 
t>m  observation,  not  from  authority  ;  but  I  speak 
t)m  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  pretty  exten- 
ve  and  mixed  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
ints  of  this  kingdom,  of  all  descriptions  and 
inks,  and  afler  a  course  of  attentive  observation, 
egun  in  early  life,  and  continued  for  nearly  forty 
ears.  I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering 
bat  we  are  divided  from  you  but  by  a  slender  dyke 
f  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  that  the  mutual 
ntercourse  between  the  two  countries  has  lately 
leen  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to 
mow  of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your 
orming  a  judgment  of  this  nation  from  certain 
iMiblications,  which  do,  very  erroneously,  if  they 
k>  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositions 
generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity, 
itttlessness,  petulance,  and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of 
Kreral  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their 
iotal  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
mffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes 
Oa  imagine  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of 
iieir  abilities  is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence 
k  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
•ecause  naif  a  dozen  grashoppers  under  a  fern 
take  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
hiist  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
le  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
«  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make 
le  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that 

»  Ttie  English  are,  I  conceive,  misrepresented  in  a  letter  pub- 
bed  in  one  of  the  papers,  by  a  gentleman  thought  to  be  a  dis. 
rttaST  mlnister.-When  writing  to  Dr.  Price  of  the  spirit  which 
evalb  at  Paris,  he  says,  **  The  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  place 
mm  sbcdifllicd  ailthe  prond  diHindiont  which  the  ling  and  noble* 


of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ;  or  that, 
after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome, 
insects  of  the  hour. 

1  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  amongst  us  participates  in  the  ''  triumph" 
of  the  Revolution  Society.  If  the  king  and  queen 
of  France,  and  their  children,  were  to  fall  into  our 
hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimo- 
nious of  all  hostilities,  (I  deprecate  such  an  event, 
I  deprecate  such  hostility,)  they  would  be  treated 
with  another  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  London. 
We  formerly  have  had  a  king  of  France  in  that 
situation ;  you  have  read  how  he  was  treated  by 
the  victor  in  the  field  ;  and  in  what  manner  he 
was  afterwards  received  in  England.  Four  hundred 
years  have  gone  over  us ;  but  I  believe  we  are 
not  materially  changed  since  that  period.  Thanks 
to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation,  thanks  to 
the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character, 
we  still  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We 
have  not  (as  I  conceive)  lost  the  generosity  and 
dignity  of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor 
as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves  into  savages. 
We  are  not  the  converts  of  Rousseau ;  we  are  not 
the  disciples  of  Voltaire ;  Helvetius  has  made 
no  progress  amongst  us.  Atlieists  are  not  our 
preachers ;  madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.  We 
know  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries  ;  and  we 
think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  mora- 
lity ;  nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment, nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were 
understood  long  before  we  were  bom,  altogether  as 
well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its 
mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity. 
In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely 
embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel 
within  us,  and  we  cherish  and  cultivate,  those 
inbred  senjtiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardians, 
the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  supporters 
of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.  We  have  not 
been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with 
chaff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper 
about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve  the  whole 
of  our  feelings  still  native  and  intire,  unsophisti- 
cated by  pedantry  and  infidelity.  We  have  real 
hearts  of  fiesh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms. 
We  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ; 
with  affection  to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to  ma- 
gistrates ;  with  reverence  to  priests ;  and  with 
respect  to  nobility.  *  Why  ?  Because  when  such 
ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural 
to  be  so  affected ;  because  all  other  feelings  are 
false  and  spurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  mindr, 
to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render  us  unfit 
for  rational  liberty  ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  servile, 
licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our 
low  sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly 

"  had  usurped  in  their  minds;  whether  they  talk  ofthe  king,  the 
"  noble,  or  the  vriett,  their  whole  language  is  that  of  the  most  en- 
**  lightened  and  liberal  amongtt  the  Knglxah:*  If  this  genUeman 
means  to  confine  the  terms  enlightened  and  liberal  to  one  set  of 
men  in  England,  it  may  be  true.    It  is  not  generally  so. 
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fit  for,  and  justly  deserving  of,  slavery,  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

You  see.  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am 
bold  enough  to  confess,  that  we  are  generally  men 
of  untaught  feelings ;  that  instead  of  casting  away 
all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  and,  to  take  more  shame  to 
ourselves,  we  cherish  them  because  they  are  pre- 
judices ;  and  the  longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the 
more  generally  they  have  prevailed,  the  more  we 
cherish  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live 
and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  rea- 
son ;  because  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each 
man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.  Many  of  our  men 
of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general  pre- 
judices, employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the 
latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them.  If  they 
find  what  they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they 
think  it  more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice,  with 
the  reason  involved,  than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of 
prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked 
reason  ;  because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has 
a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an 
affection  which  will  give  it  permanence.  Pre- 
judice is  of  ready  application  in  the  emergency ; 
it  previously  engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  course 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the 
man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  scepti- 
cal, puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders 
a  man's  virtue  his  habit ;  and  not  a  series  of  un- 
connected acts.  Through  just  prejudice,  his  duty 
becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  so 
do  the  whole  clan  of  the  enligntened  among  us, 
essentially  differ  in  these  points.  They  have  no 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  others  ;  but  they  pay  it 
off  by  a  very  full  measure  of  confidence  in  their 
own.  ■  With  them  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  de- 
stroy an  old  scheme  of  things,  because  it  is  an 
old  one.  As  to  the  new,  they  are  in  no  sort  of 
fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  building 
run  up  in  haste  ;  because  duration  is  no  object  to 
those  who  think  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
before  their  time,  and  who  place  all  their  hopes  in 
discovery.  They  conceive,  very  systematically, 
that  all  things  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischie- 
vous, and  therefore  they  are  at  inexpiable  war 
with  all  establishments.  They  think  that  govern- 
ment may  vary  like  modes  of  dress,  and  with  as 
little  ill  effect :  that  there  needs  no  principle  of 
attachment,  except  a  sense  of  present  conveniency, 
to  any  constitution  of  the  state.  They  always 
speak  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gular species  of  compact  between  them  and  their 
magistrates,  which  binds  the  magistrate,  but  which 
has  nothing  reciprocal  in  it,  but  that  the  majesty 
of  the  people  has  a  right  to  dissolve  it  without  any 
reason,  but  its  will.  Their  attachment  to  their 
country  itself  is  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  some 
of  their  fleeting  projects ;  it  begins  and  ends  with 
that  scheme  of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their 
momentary  opinion. 


These  doctrines,  or  rather  sentiments,  seem  pre- 
valent with  your  new  statesmen.  But  they  are 
wholly  different  from  tliose  on  which  we  hafe 
always  acted  in  this  country. 

I  hear  it  is  sometimes  given  out  in  France,  that 
what  is  doing  among  you  is  after  the  example  of 
England.  I  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  scarcely  anj 
thing  done  with  you  has  orig^inated  from  the  prac- 
tice or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  this  people,  either 
in  the  act  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  proceeding.  Let 
me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwilling  to  learn  theK 
lessons  from  France,  as  we  are  sure  that  we  never 
taught  them  to  that  nation.  The  cabals  here,  who 
take  a  sort  of  share  in  your  transactions,  as  yet 
consist  of  but  a  handful  of  people.  If  unforta- 
nately  by  their  intrigues,  their  sermons,  their  pub- 
lications, and  by  a  confidence  derived  from  an 
expected  union  with  the  counsels  and  forces  of  the 
French  nation,  they  should  draw  considerable 
numbers  into  their  faction,  and  in  consequence 
should  seriously  attempt  any  thing  here  in  imita- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the  event, 
I  dare  venture  to  prophesy,  will  be,  that,  with 
some  trouble  to  their  country,  they  will  soon  ac- 
complish their  own  destruction.  This  people 
refused  to  change  their  law  in  remote  ages  from 
respect  to  the  infallibility  of  popes  ;  and  theywfll 
not  now  alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  fahh  m 
the  dogmatism  of  philosophers ;  though  the  fonner 
was  armed  with  the  anathema  and  crusade,  and 
though  the  latter  should  act  with  the  libel  and  the 
lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  affairs  were  your  own  concen 
only.  We  felt  for  them  as  men ;  but  we  kepi 
aloof  from  them,  because  we  were  not  citizens  of 
France.  But  when  we  see  the  model  held  ap  to 
ourselves,  we  must  feel  as  Englishmen,  and  feelinfr* 
we  must  provide  as  Englishmen.  Your  afiairs,  in 
spite  of  us,  are  made  part  of  our  interest ;  so  ftr 
at  least  as  to  keep  at  a  distance  your  panacea,  or 
your  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we  do  not  want 
it.  We  know  the  consequences  of  unneccsaarv 
physick.  If  it  be  a  plague  ;  it  is  such  a  plague 
that  the  precautions  of  the  most  severe  quarantkie 
ought  to  be  established  against  it. 

I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal,  calling  itvlf 
philosophick,  receives  the  glory  of  many  of  the 
late  proceedings ;  and  that  their  opinions  and 
systems  are  the  true  actuating  spirit  of  the  whole 
of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no  party  in  England, 
literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  known  by  snch 
a  description.  It  is  not  with  you  composed  of 
those  men,  is  it  ?  whom  the  vulgar,  in  their  blunt, 
homely  style, commonly  call  Atheists  and  Infidels' 
If  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  too  have  had  writers  of 
that  description,  who  made  some  noise  in  their 
day.  At  present  they  repose  in  lasting  oblivion. 
Who,  bom  within  the  last  forty  years,  has  read 
one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal,  and 
Chubb,  and  Morgan,  and  that  whole  race  who 
called  themselves  iFreethinkers  ?  Who  now  reads 
Bolmgbroke  ?  Who  ever  read  him  through  ?  Ask  j 
the  booksellers  of  London  what  is  become  of  all  | 
these  lights  of  the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  fev    j 
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uccessors  will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  **  all  the 
*  Capulets.*'  .But  whatever  thev  were,  or  are, 
rith  us,  they  were  and  are  wholly  unconnected 
ndividuals.  With  us  they  kept  the  common  na- 
are  of  their  kind,  and  were  not  gregarious.  They 
lever  acted  in  corps,  or  were  known  as  a  faction 
n  the  state,  nor  presumed  to  influence  in  that 
lame  or  character,  or  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
action,  on  any  of  our  publick  concerns.  Whe- 
her  they  ought  so  to  exist,  and  so  be  permitted 
9  act,  is  another  question.  As  such  cabals  have 
ot  existed  in  Englauid,  so  neitlier  has  the  spirit 
f  them  had  any  influence  in  establishing  the 
nginal  frame  of  our  constitution,  or  in  any  one 
r  the  several  reparations  and  improvements  it 
&s  undergone.  The  whole  has  been  done  un- 
3r  the  auspices,  and  is  conflrmed  by  the  sane- 
ons,  of  religion  and  piety.  The  whole  has  ema- 
iled from  the  simplicity  of  our  national  character, 
id  from  a  sort  of  native  plainness  and  directness 
r  understanding,  which  for  a  long  time  charac- 
'lised  those  men  who  have  successively  obtained 
ithority  among  us.  This  disposition  still  re- 
lains ;  at  least  in  a  great  body  of  the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly, 
lat  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the 
iiirce  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort.*  In  Eng- 
lad  we  are  so  convinced  of  this,  that  there  is  no 
ost  of  superstition,  with  which  the  accumulated 
bsurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  have  crusted 
;  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  ninety-nine  in 

hundred  of  the  people  of  England  would  not 
•refer  to  impiety.  We  shall  never  be  such  fools 
s  to  call  m  an  enemy  to  the  substance  of  any 

Stem  to  remove  its  corruptions,  to  supply  its 
ects,  or  to  perfect  its  construction.  If  our  reli- 
;tous  tenets  should  ever  want  a  further  elucida- 
ion,  we  shall  not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them. 
^e  shall  not  light  up  our  temple  from  that  unhal- 
owed  Are.  It  will  be  illuminated  with  other  lights. 
l  will  be  perfumed  with  other  incense,  than  the  in- 
ectious  stufl*  which  is  imported  by  the  smugglers 
>f  adulterated  metaphysicks.  If  our  ecclesiastical 
istablishment  should  want  a  revision,  it  is  not 
ivarice  or  rapacity,  publick  or  private,  that  we 
ihall  employ  for  the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  appli- 
cation of  its  consecrated  revenue.  Violently  con- 
iemuing  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian, 
lor,  since  heats  are  subsided,  the  Roman  system 
if  religion,  we  prefer  the  Protestant ;  not  because 
we  think  it  has  less  of  the  Christian  religion  in  it, 
Iwt  because,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  more.  We 
ire  protestants,  not  from  indifi*erence,  but  from 
Kal. 

We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
nan  is  by  his  constitution  a  religious  animal ;  that 
Itheism  is  against,  not  only  our  reason,  but  our 
instincts ;  and  that  it  cannot  prevail  long.  But 
If  in  tlie  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a  drunken  delirium 
fixMn  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembick  of 
belly  which  in  France  is  now  so  furiously  boiling, 

•  Sit  ieitur  hoc  ab  Initio  pertaasum  civibus.  dominos  esse 
inium  rerum  ac  moderatores,  deoa  ;  eaque*  qus  gerantur, 
fonm  gen  Ti^Uone,  ac  nomine ;  eosdemque  opume  ae  genere 
MOiiiiaiii  mereri ;  et  .qoalb  quiaque  sit.  quid  agat,  quid  in  se 


we  should  uncover  our  nakedness,  by  throwing  ofl* 
that  Christian  religion  which  has  hitherto  been 
our  bos^t  and  comfort,  and  one  great  source  of 
civilization  amongst  us,  and  among  many  other 
nations,  we  are  apprehensive  (being  well  aware 
that  the  mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  some 
uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  superstition 
might  take  place  of  it. 

For  that  reason,  before  we  take  from  our  estab- 
lishment the  natural,  human  means  of  estimation, 
and  give  it  up  to  contempt,  as  you  have  done,  and 
in  doing  it  have  incurred  the  penalties  you  well 
deserve  to  sufier,  we  desire  that  some  other  may 
be  presented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it.  We  shall 
then  form  our  judgment. 

On  these  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  estab- 
lishments, as  some  do,  who  have  made  a  phi- 
losophy and  a  religion  of  their  hostility  to  such 
institutions,  we  cleave  closely  to  them.  We  are  re- 
solved to  keep  an  established  church,  an  established 
monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and  an 
established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists, 
and  in  no  greater.  I  shall  shew  you  presently 
how  much  of  each  of  these  we  possess. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not  as  these  gentle- 
men think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  discussed,  as  if  the  constitution  of 
our  country  were  to  be  always  a  subject  rather 
of  altercation,  than  enjoyment.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  among  you 
(if  any  such  you  have  among  you)  who  may  wish 
to  proflt  of  examples,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  thoughts  upon  each  of  these  establishments. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  unwise  in  ancient  Rome, 
who,  when  they  wished  to  new  model  their  laws, 
set  commissioners  to  examine  the  best  constituted 
republicks  within  their  reach. 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  our  church  estab- 
lishment, which  is  the  first  of  our  prejudices,  not 
a  prejudice  destitute  of  reason,  but  involving  in  it 
profound  and  extensive  wisdom.  I  speak  of  it 
first.  It  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst  in  our  minds. 
For,  taking  ground  on  that , religious  system,  of 
which  we  are  now  in  possession,  we  continue  to 
act  on  the  early  received  and  uniformly  continued 
sense  of  mankind.  That  sense  not  only,  like  a 
wise  architect,  hath  built  up  the  august  fabrick  of 
states,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  preserve 
the  structure  from  profanation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred 
temple  purged  from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud, 
and  violence,  and  injustice,  and  tyranny,  hath 
solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  that  officiate  in  it.  This  consecra- 
tion is  made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of 
God  himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  notions 
of  their  function  and  destination ;  that  their  hope 
should  be  full  of  immortality ;  that  they  should 
not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to 
the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of  the  vulgar, 
but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence,  in  the  per- 

admittat,  qua  mente,  qua  pietate  colat  religiones  intueri ;  piorum 
et  impiorum  babere  rationem.  .His  cniin  rebus  imbut»  mentes 
baud  sane  abborrebunt  ab  utili  et  k  vera  iiententia.  Cic.  de 
LegibuSyL  2. 
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manent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent 
fame  and  glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich 
inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused 
into  persons  of  exalted  situations ;  and  religious 
establishments  provided,  that  may  continually  re- 
vive and  enforce  Uiem.  Every  sort  of  moral,  every 
sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  politick  institution,  aid- 
ing the  rational  and  natural  ties  tliat  connect  tlie 
human  understanding  and  affections  to  the  divine, 
are  not  more  than  necessary,  in  order  to  build  up 
that  wonderful  structure,  Man  ;  whose  prerogative 
it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own 
making ;  and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be 
made,  is  destined  to  hold  no  trivial  place  in  the 
creation.  But  whenever  man  is  put  over  men,  as 
tlie  better  nature  ought  ever  to  preside,  in  that 
case  more  particularly,  he  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  approximated  to  his  perfection. 

The  consecration  of  the  state,  by  a  state  religious 
establishment,  is  necessary  also  to  operate  witli  a 
wholesome  awe  upon  free  citizens ;  because,  in 
order  to  secure  their  freedom,  they  must  enjoy 
some  determinate  portion  of  power.  To  them 
therefore  a  religion  connected  with  the  state,  and 
with  their  duty  towards  it,  becomes  even  more 
necessary  than  in  such  societies,  where  the  people, 
by  the  terms  of  their  subjection,  are  confined  to  pri- 
vate sentiments,  and  the  management  of  their  own 
family  concerns.  All  persons  possessing  any  por- 
tion of  power  ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully 
impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust; 
and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in 
that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author,  and 
Founder  of  society. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compose 
the  collective  sovereignty,  than  upon  tliose  of 
smgle  princes.  Without  instruments,  these  princes 
can  do  nothing.  Whoever  uses  instruments,  in 
finding  helps,  finds  also  impediments.  Their 
power  is  therefore  by  no  means  complete ;  nor 
are  they  safe  in  extreme  abuse.  Such  persons, 
however,  elevated  by  flattery,  arrogance,  and  self- 
opinion,  must  be  sensible,  tliat,  whether  covered  or 
not  by  positive  law,  in  some  way  or  other  they 
are  accountable  even  here  for  the  abuse  of  their 
trust.  If  they  are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebellion  of 
their  people,  they  may  be  strangled  by  tlje  very 
janissaries  kept  for  their  security  against  all  other 
rebellion.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  king  of  France 
sold  by  his  soldiers  for  an  encrease  of  pay.  But 
where  popular  authority  is  absolute  and  unre- 
strained, the  people  have  an  infinitely  greater, 
because  a  far  better  founded,  confidence  in  their 
own  power.  They  are  themselves,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, their  own  instruments.  Tliey  are  nearer  to 
their  objects.  Besides,  they  are  less  under  responsi- 
bility to  one  of  die  greatest  controuling  powers  on 
earth,  the  sense  of  fame  and  estimation.  The  share 
of  infamy,  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  publick  acts,  is  small  indeed ;  the 
operation  of  opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
•  Quicquid  multis  peccatur  inultem. 


tlie  number  of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  own 
approbation  of  tlieir  own  acts  has  to  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  publick  judgment  in  their  favour. 
A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  most  shame- 
less thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most  shame- 
less, it  is  also  tlie  most  fearless.  No  man  appre- 
hends in  his  person  tliat  he  can  be  made  subject  to 
punishment'.^  Certainly  the  people  at  large  never 
ought :  for  as  all  punishments  are  for  example  to- 
wards tlie  conservation  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
people  at  large  can  never  become  the  subject  of 
punishment  by  any  human  hand.*  It  is  therefore 
of  infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than 
that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  full  as 
little  entitled,  and  far  less  qualified,  with  safety  to 
tliemselves,  to  use  any  arbitrary  power  whatso- 
ever ;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under  a  false 
show  of  liberty)  but  in  truth,  to  exercise  an  unna- 
tural, invertea  domination,  tyrannically  to  exact, 
from  those  who  officiate  in  the  state,  not  an  entire 
devotion  to  their  interest,  which  is  their  right,  but 
an  abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will ;  extin- 
guishing thereby,  in  all  those  who  serve  them,  all 
moral  principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of  judg- 
ment, and  all  consistency  of  character ;  whilst  by 
the  very  same  process  they  give  themselves  up  a 
proper,  a  suitable,  but  a  most  contemptible  prey 
to  the  servile  ambition  of  popular  sycophants,  or 
courtly  flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themselves  of  all 
the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  without  religion  it  is 
utterly  impossible  they  ever  should,  when  they  are 
conscious  that  they  exercise,  and  exercise  perhaps 
in  a  higher  link  of  the  order  of  delegation,  the 
power,  which  to  be  legitimate  must  be  accordine: 
to  that  eternal,  immutable  law,  in  which  will  and 
reason  are  the  same,  thev  will  be  more  careful  how 
they  place  power  in  base  and  incapable  hands.  In 
their  nomination  to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to 
the  exercise  of  authority,  as  to  a  pitiful  job,  but  as 
to  a  holy  function ;  not  according  to  their  sordid, 
selfish  interest,  nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to 
their  arbitrary  will ;  but  tliey  will  confer  that 
power  (which  any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give 
or  to  receive)  on  those  only,  in  whom  they  may 
discern  that  predominant  proportion  of  actire 
virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  together  and  fitted  to 
the  charge,  sucli,  as  in  the  great  and  inevitable 
mixed  mass  of  human  imperfections  and  infirmi- 
ties, is  to  be  foimd. 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no 
evil  can  be  acceptable,  either  in  the  act  or  the 
permission,  to  him  whose  essence  is  good,  they  will 
be  better  able  to  extirpate  out  of  the  minds  of  all 
magistrates,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  any 
thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  prouc 
and  lawless  domination. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading  principles 
on  which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are 
consecrated,  is  lest  the  temporary  possessors  and 
life-renters  in  it,  unmindful  of  what  they  have  it- 
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ceived  from  their  ancestors,  or  of  what  is  due  to 
their  posterity,  should  act  as  if  they  were  the 
entire  masters;  that  they  should  not  think  it 
amongst  their  rights  to  cut  off  the  entail,  or  com- 
mit waste  on  the  inheritance,  by  destroying  at 
their  pleasure  the  whole  original  fabrick  of  their 
society;  hazarding  to  leave  to  those  who  come 
after  them  a  ruin  instead  of  an  habitation — and 
teaching  these  successors  as  little  to  respect  their 
contrivances,  as  they  had  themselves  respected  the 
institutions  of  their  forefathers.  By  this  unprin- 
cipled facility  of  changing  the  state  as  often,  and 
as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways,  as  there  are  float- 
ing fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  commonwealth  would  be  broken. 
No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men 
would  become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  summer. 
And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
Che  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  with  all  its 
defects,  redundancies,  and  errours,  is  the  collected 
reason  of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original 
juBtice  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns, 
as  a  heap  of  old  exploded  errours,  would  be  no 
longer  studied.  Personal  self-sufficiency  and  ar- 
rogance (the  certain  attendants  upon  all  those  who 
have  never  experienced  a  wisdom  greater  than 
their  own)  would  usurp  the  tribunal.  Of  course 
no  certain  laws,  establishing  invariable  grounds  of 
hope  and  fear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in 
a  certain  course,  or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 
Nothing  stable  in  the  modes  of  holding  property, 
or  exercising  function,  could  form  a  solid  ground 
on  which  any  parent  could  speculate  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  offspring,  or  in  a  choice  for  their 
future  establishment  in  the  world.  No  principles 
would  be  early  worked  into  the  habits.  As  soon 
as  the  most  able  instructor  had  completed  his  labo- 
rious course  of  institution,  instead  of  sending  forth 
his  pupil,  accomplished  in  a  virtuous  discipline, 
fitted  to  procure  him  attention  and  respect,  in  his 
place  in  society,  he  would  find  every  thing  altered ; 
and  that  he  had  turned  out  a  poor  creature  to  the 
contempt  and  derision  of  the  world,  ignorant  of 
the  true  grounds  of  estimation.  Who  would  in- 
sure a  tender  and  delicate  sense  of  honour  to  beat 
almost  with  the  first  pulses  of  the  heart,  when  no 
man  could  know  what  would  be  the  test  of  honour 
m  a  nation,  continually  varying  the  standard  of  its 
coin  ?  No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  acquisitions. 
Barbarism  with  regard  to  science  and  literature, 
laskilfulness  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tnres,  would  infallibly  succeed  to  the  want  of  a 
Meady  education  and  settled  principle ;  and  thus 
the  commonwealth  itself  would,-  in  a  few  genera- 
lions,  crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust 
lad  powder  of  individuality,  and  at  length  dis- 
persed to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  inconstancy  and 
rersatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of 
tfastinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have 
onsecrated  the  state,  that  no  man  should  ap- 
iroach  to  look  into  its  defects  or  corruptions  but 
rith  due  caution ;  that  he  should  never  dream  of 
leginning  its  reformation  by  its  subversion ;  that 
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he  should  approach  to  the  faults  of  the  state  as  to 
the  wounds  of  a  father,  witli  pious  awe,  and  trem- 
bling solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice  we  are 
taught  to  look  with  horrour  on  those  children  of 
their  country,  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that 
aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle 
of  magicians,  in  hopes  tliat  by  their  poisonous 
weeds,  and  wild  incantations,  they  may  regenerate 
the  paternal  constitution,  and  renovate  their 
father's  life. 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  con  - 
tracts  for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest  may 
be  dissolved  at  pleasure — ^but  the  state  ought  not 
to  be  considered  nothing  better  than  a  partner- 
ship agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee, 
calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern, 
to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to 
be  looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  because  it  is 
not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to  the 
gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  perish- 
able nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science  ;  a 
partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue, 
and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  part- 
nership cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations, 
it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 
Each  contractof  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause 
in  the  great  primeeval  contract  of  eternal  society, 
linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  con- 
necting the  visible  and  invisible  world,  according 
to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable 
oath  which  hold  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures, 
each  in  tlicir  appointed  place.  This  law  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who  by  an  obligation 
above  them,  and  infinitely  superiour,  are  bound 
to  submit  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal 
corporations  of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not 
morally  at  liberty  at  tlieir  pleasure,  and  on  their 
speculations  of  a  contingent  improvement,  wholly 
to  separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their 
subordinate  community,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an 
unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary 
principles.  It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity 
only,  a  necessity  that  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses, 
a  necessity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that  admits 
no  discussion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which 
alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  because  this  necessity 
itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral  and  physical  dis- 
position of  things,  to  which  man  must  be  obedient 
by  consent  of  force :  but  if  that  which  is  only  sub- 
mission to  necessity  should  be  made  the  object  of 
choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and 
the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  forth,  and  exiled, 
from  this  world  of  reason,  and  order,  and  peace, 
and  \irtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the  an- 
tagonist world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  con- 
fusion, and  unavailing  sorrow. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and,  I  think,  long 
will  be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned  and 
reflecting  part  of  tliis  kingdom.  They,  who  are 
included  in  this  description,  form  their  opinions 
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on  such  grounds  as  siicli  persons  ought  to  form 
them.  The  less  inquiring  receive  them  from  an 
authority,  which  those  whom  Providence  dooms 
to  live  on  trust  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rely  on. 
These  two  sorts  of  men  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, though  in  a  different  place.  They  both  move 
with  the  order  of  the  universe.  They  all  know 
or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth  :  "  Quod  illi  prin- 
"  cipi  et  prccpotcnti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  mun- 
•*  dum  regit,  nihil  eonim  quce  quidem  fiant  in 
*'  terris  acceptius  quam  concilia  et  csetus  hominum 
**  jure  sociati  qua*  civitates  appellantur."  They 
take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from 
the  great  name  which  it  immediately  bears,  nor 
from  the  greater  from  whence  it  is  derived ;  but 
from  that  which  alone  can  give  true  weight  and 
sanction  to  any  learned  opinion,  the  common 
nature  and  common  relation  of  men.  Persuaded 
that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  with  reference, 
and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  reference  to  which 
all  should  be  directed,  they  think  themselves 
bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  lienrt,  or  as  congregated  in  that  personal  ca- 
pacity, to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high  origin 
and  cast ;  hut  also  in  their  corporate  character  to 
perform  their  national  homage  to  the  institutor, 
and  author,  and  protector  of  civil  society  ;  without 
which  civil  society  man  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility arrive  at  the  perfection  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote  and  faint  ap- 
proach to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who  gave 
our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  also 
the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection. — He  willed 
therefore  the  state — He  willed  its  connexion  with 
the  source  and  original  archetype  of  all  perfection. 
They  who  are  convinced  of  this  his  will,  which  is 
the  law  of  laws,  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns, 
cannot  think  it  reprehensible  that  this  our  corpo- 
rate fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  recognition 
of  a  signiory  paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this 
oblation  of  the  state  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering  on 
the  high  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  per- 
formed as  all  publick,  solemn  acts  are  performed, 
in  buildings,  in  musick,  in  decoration,  in  speech, 
in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the  customs 
of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature  ;  that  is,  with 
modest  splendour,  and  unassuming  state,  with 
mild  majesty  and  sober  pomp.  For  those  purposes 
they  think  some  part  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country 
is  as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in  fomenting 
the  luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  the  publick  orna- 
ment. It  is  die  publick  consolation.  It  nourishes 
die  publick  hope.  The  poorest  man  finds  his  own 
importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst  the  wealth 
and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment  makes 
the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of 
his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  con- 
dition. It  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to 
raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state 
in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease, 
when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be 
more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this  portion  of  the 
general  wealth  of  his  country  is  employed  and 
sanctified. 


I  assure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  singularity.  I  give 
you  opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amonsst 
us,  from  very  early  times  to  this  moment,  with  a 
continued  and  general  approbation,  and  whick 
indeed  are  so  worked  into  my  mind,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  distinguish  what  I  have  learned  from  othen 
from  the  results  of  my  own  meditation. 

It  is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  majonty 
of  the  people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a  re- 
ligious national  establishment  unlawful,  hardly 
think  it  lawful  to  be  without  one.  In  France  you 
are  wholly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  believe  us  above 
all  other  things  attached  to  it,  and  beyond  all 
other  nations ;  and  when  this  people  has  acted  un- 
wisely and  unjustifiably  in  its  favour,  (as  in  some  in- 
stances d»ey  have  done  most  certainly,)  in  their  very 
errours  you  will  at  least  discover  their  zeal. 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  system 
of  their  polity.  They  do  not  consider  their  cliorcli 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to 
their  state;  not  as  a  tiling  heterogeneous  and 
separable ;  something  added  for  accommodation ; 
what  they  may  either  keep  or  lay  aside,  according 
to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenience.  They 
consider  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  con- 
stitution, with  which,  and  with  every  part  of  whkh, 
it  holds  an  indissoluble  union.  Church  and  state 
are  ideas  inseparable  in  their  minds,  and  scarcely 
is  the  one  ever  mentioned  without  mentioning  the 
other. 

Our  education  is  so  formed  as  to  confirm  and 
fix  this  impression.  Our  education  is  in  a  manner 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiasticks,  and  in  all 
stages  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Even  when 
our  youth,  leaving  schools  and  universities,  enter 
that  most  important  period  of  life  which  begins  to 
link  exper^nce  and  study  together,  and  when 
with  that  view  they  visit  other  countries,  instead 
of  old  domesticks  whom  we  have  seen  as  govcr- 
nours  to  principal  men  from  other  parts,  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  go  abroad  with  our  younj|r 
nobility  and  gentlemen  are  ecclesiasticks ;  not  as 
austere  masters,  nor  as  mere  followers ;  but  as 
friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and 
not  seldom  persons  as  well  bom  as  themselves. 
With  them,  as  relations,  they  most  commonly  keep 
up  a  close  connexion  through  life.  By  this  con- 
nexion we  conceive  that  we  attach  our  gentlemen 
to  the  church ;  and  we  liberalize  the  church  bv 
an  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters  of  the 
country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiaFtical 
modes  and  fashions  of  institution,  that  very  little 
alteration  has  boen  made  in  them  since  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century  :  adhering  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  all  things  else,  to  our  old  settled 
maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart  from 
antiquity.  We  found  these  old  institutions,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  to  morality  and  discipline ; 
and  we  thought  they  were  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment, without  altering  the  ground.  We  thought 
that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  and  meliorat- 
ing, and  above  all  of  preserving,  the  accessions  of 
science  and  literature^  as  the  order  of  Providesce 
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should  successively  produce  tliem.  And  after  all, 
with  this  gothick  and  monkish  education  (for  such 
it  is  in  the  groundwork)  we  may  put  in  our  claim 
to  as  ample  and  as  early  a  share  in  all  tlie  improve- 
ments in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  literature,  which 
have  illuminated  and  adorned  the  modem  world, 
as  any  otlier  nation  in  Europe  :  we  think  one  main 
cause  of  this  improvement  was  our  not  despising 
the  patrimony  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by 
our  forefathers. 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  establish- 
ment, that -the  English  nation  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  entrust  that  great,  fundamental  interest  of  the 
whole  to  what  they  trust  no  part  of  their  civil 
or  military  publick  service,  that  is,  to  Uie  unsteady 
and  precarious  contribution  of  individuals.  They 
go  further.  They  certainly  never  have  suffered, 
and  never  will  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church 
to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  to  depend  on  the 
treasury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps 
to  be  extinguished,  by  fiscal  difficulties :  which 
difficulties  may  sometimes  be  pretended  for  po- 
litical purposes,  and  are  in  fact  often  brought  on 
by  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapacity  of 
politicians.  The  people  of  England  think  that  they 
nave  constitutional  motives,  as  well  as  religious, 
against  any  project  of  turning  their  independent 
clergy  into  ecclesiastical  pensioners  of  state.  They 
tremble  for  their  liberty,  from  the  influence  of 
a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown ;  they  tremble 
for  the  publick  tranquillity  from  the  disorders  of 
a  factious  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon 
any  other  than  the  crown.  They  therefore  made 
their  church,  like  their  king  and  their  nobility, 
independent. 

From  the  united  considerations  of  religion  and 
constitutional  policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty 
to  make  sure  provision  for  the  consolation  of  the 
feeble  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they 
have  incorporated  and  identified  the  estate  of  the 
church  witn  the  mass  of  private  proper tyy  of  which 
the  state  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use  or 
dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regu- 
lator. They  have  ordained  that  the  provision  of 
this  establishment  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth 
on  which  it  stands,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with 
the  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions. 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
and  leading  in  England,  whose  wisdom  (if  they 
have  any)  is  open  and  direct,  would  be  ashamed, 
as  of  a  silly,  deceitful  trick,  to  profess  any  religion 
in  name,  which,  by  their  proceedings,  they  appear 
tocontemn.  If  by  their  conduct  (the  only  language 
that  rarely  lies)  they  seemed  to  regard  the  great 
ruling  principle  of  the  moral  and  the  natural 
world,  as  a  mere  invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in 
obedience,  they  apprehend  that  by  such  a  conduct 
they  would  defeat  the  politick  purpose  they  have 
in  view.  They  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
others  believe  in  a  system  to  which  they  manifestly 
gave  no  credit  themselves.  The  christian  states- 
men of  this  land  would  indeed  first  provide  for 
the  multitude ;  because  it  is  the  multitude ;  and  is 
therefore,  as  such,  the  first  object  in  the  ecclesias- 
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tical  institution,  and  in  all  institutions.  They  have 
been  taught,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  gospel's 
being  preached  to  the  poor,  was  one  of  tlie  great 
tests  of  its  true  mission.  They  think,  therefore, 
that  those  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  not  take 
care  it  should  be  preached  to  tlie  poor.  But  as 
they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  description,  but  ought  to  apply  itself  to  all 
men  who  have  wants,  they  are  not  deprived  of  a 
due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the  distresses 
of  the  miserable  great.  They  are  not  repelled 
through  a  fastidious  delicacy,  at  the  stench  of  their 
arrogance  and  presumption,  from  a  medicinal 
attention  to  their  mental  blotches,  and  running 
sores.  They  are  sensible,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  to  any 
others ;  from  the  greatness  of  the  temptation  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  from  the  important 
consequences  that  attend  their  faults;  from  the 
contagion  of  their  ill  example ;  from  the  neces- 
sity of  bowing  down  the  stubborn  neck  of  their 
pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and 
virtue ;  from  a  consideration  of  the  fat  stupidity 
and  gross  ignorance  concerning  what  imports  men 
most  to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts,  and  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  senates,  as  much  as  at 
the  loom  and  in  the  field. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  necessary 
as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  among  tlie  un- 
happy. They  feel  personal  pain,  and  domestick 
sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are 
subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  contri- 
butions levied  on  mortality.  They  want  this 
sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and 
anxieties,  which,  being  less  conversant  about  the 
limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range  without  limit, 
and  are  diversified  by  infinite  combinations  in  the 
wild  and  unbounded  regions  of  imagination. 
Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting  to  these,  our  often 
very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void 
that  reigns  in  minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  hope  or  fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  ap- 
petite to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which 
attends  on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought, 
where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition 
defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  contrivances 
of  delight;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  wish  and  the  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influ- 
ence the  teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have 
with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long  standing, 
and  how  much  less  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if 
they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those 
with  whom  they  must  associate,  and  over  whom 
they  must  even  exercise,  in  some  cases,  something 
like  an  authority.  What  must  they  tliink  of  that 
body  of  teachers,  if  they  see  it  in  no  part  above 
the  establishment  of  their  domestick  servants  ?  If 
the  poverty  were  voluntary,  there  might  be  some 
difference.   Strong  instances  of  self-denial  operate 
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powerfully  on  our  minds ;  and  a  man  who  has  no 
wants  has  obtained  great  freedom,  and  firmness, 
and  even  dignity.     But  as  the  mass  of  any  de- 
scription of  men  are  but  men,  and  their  poverty 
cannot  be  voluntary,  that  disrespect,  which  attends 
upon  all  lay  property,  will  not  depart  from  the 
ecclesiastical.     Our   provident    constitution   has 
therefore  taken  care  that  those  who  are  to  instruct 
presumptuous  ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  cen- 
sors over  insolent  vice,  should  neither  incur  their 
contempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms ;  nor  will  it 
tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true  medicine  of 
their  minds.    For  these  reasons,  whilst  we  provide 
first  for  the  poor,  and  with  a  parental  solicitude, 
we  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  something  we 
were  ashamed  to  shew)  to  obscure  municipalities, 
or  rustick  villages.     No  !  we  will  have  her  to  ex- 
alt her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.    We 
will  have  her  mixed  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
life,  and  blended  with  all  the  classes  of  society. 
The  people  of  England  will  shew  to  the  haughty 
potentates  of  the   w*orld,   and   to   their   talking 
sophisters,  that  a  free,  a  generous,  an  informed 
nation  honours  the  high  magistrates  of  its  church  ; 
that  it  will  not  sufier  the  insolence  of  wealth  and 
titles,  or  any  other  species  of  proud  pretension,  to 
look  down  with  scorn  upon  what  they  look  up  to 
with  reverence ;  nor  presume  to  trample  on  that 
acquired    personal    nobility,    which    they   intend 
always  to  be,  and  which  often  is,  the  fruit,  not  the 
reward,  (for  what  can  be  the  reward  ?)  of  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtue.    They  can  see,  without  pain 
or  grudging,  an  archbishop  precede  a  duke.    They 
can  see  a  bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;    and   cannot  conceive   why  it  is  in  worse 
hands  than  estates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands 
of  tliis  earl,  or  that  squire ;  although  it  may  be 
true,  that  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept 
by  the  former,  and  fed  with  the  victuals  which 
ought  to  nourish  the  cliildren  of  the  people.     It 
is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not  always 
employed,  and  to  every  shilling,  in  charity;  nor 
perhaps  ought  it ;  but  something  is  generally  so 
employed.     It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, by  leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with 
some  loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make 
men  mere  machines  and  instruments  of  a  political 
benevolence.     The  world  on  the  whole  will  gain 
by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  exist. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  established 
the  estates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  con- 
sistently, hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  less. 
Too  much  and  too  little  are  treason  against  pro- 
perty. What  evil  can  arise  from  the  quantity  in 
any  hand,  whilst  the  supreme  authority  has  the 
full,  sovereign  superintendence  over  this,  as  over 
any  property,  to  prevent  every  species  of  abuse ; 
and,  whenever  it  notably  deviates,  to  give  to  it  a 
direction  agreeable  to  the  purposes  of  its  institu- 
tion. 

In  England  most  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy 
and  malignity  towards  those  who  are  oflen  the 
beginners  of  their  own  fortune,  and  not  a  love  of 


the  self-denial  and  mortification  of  the  ancient 
church,  that  makes  some  look  askance  at  the  dis- 
tinctions, and  honours,  and  revenues,  which,  taken 
from  no  person,  are  set  apart  for  virtue.  The  ean 
of  the  people  of  England  are  distinguishing.  Tbej 
hear  these  men  speak  broad.  Their  tongue  be- 
trays them.  Their  language  is  in  tlie  patois  of 
fraud  ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberish  of  hypocrisy. 
The  people  of  England  must  think  so,  when  these 
praters  affect  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to  that  pri 
mitive,  evangelick  poverty,  which,  in  the  spirit, 
ought  always  to  exist  in  them,  (and  in  us  too, 
however  we  may  like  it,)  but  in  the  thing  must  be 
varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body  to  the  state 
is  altered  ;  when  manners,  when  modes  of  life, 
when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  has 
undergone  a  total  revolution.  We  shall  believe 
those  reformers  then  to  be  honest  enthusiasts,  not, 
as  now  we  think  them,  cheats  and  deceivers,  when 
we  see  them  throwing  their  own  goods  into  com- 
mon, and  submitting  their  own  persons  to  the 
austere  discipline  of  the  early  church. 

With  those  ideas  rooted  in  their  minds,  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  national  emer- 
gencies, will  never  seek  their  resource  from  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  poor. 
Sacrilege  and  proscription  are  not  among  the  ways 
and  means  of  our  committee  of  supply.  Tfce 
Jews  in  Change- alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint 
tlicir  hopes  of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  belono:- 
ing  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  I  am  not  afraid 
that  I  shall  be  disavowed,  when  I  assure  you,  that 
there  is  not  one  publick  man  in  this  kingdom, 
whom  you  would  wish  to  quote ;  no  not  one,  of 
any  party  or  description,  who  does  not  reprobate 
the  dishonest,  perfidious,  and  cruel  confiscation 
which  the  National  Assembly  has  been  compelled 
to  make  of  that  property,  which  it  was  their  first 
duty  to  protect. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  national  pride 
I  tell  you,  that  those  amongst  us  who  have  wished 
to  pledge  tlie  societies  of  Paris  in  the  cup  of  their 
abominations  have  been  disappointed.  The  rob- 
bery of  your  church  has  proved  a  security  to  the 
possessions  of  ours.  It  has  roused  the  people.  Thev 
see  with  horrour  and  alarm  that  enormous  and 
shameless  act  of  proscription.  It  has  opened,  and 
will  more  and  more  open,  their  eyes  upon  the 
selfish  enlargement  of  mind,  and  the  narrow  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  of  insidious  men,  which,  com- 
mencing in  close  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  have  ended 
in  open  violence  and  rapine.  At  home  we  behold 
similar  beginnings.  We  are  on  our  guard  against 
similar  conclusions. 

I  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  totally  lost  to  all 
sense  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law  of 
social  union,  as,  upon  any  pretext  of  publick  ser- 
vice, to  confiscate  the  goods  of  a  single  unoffend- 
ing citizen.  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expres- 
sive of  every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade 
human  nature)  could  tliink  of  seizing  on  the  pro- 
perty of  men,  unaccused,  unheard,  untried,  by 
whole  descriptions,  by  hundreds  and  thousand^! 
together  ?   Who,  that  had  not  lost  every  tncc  of 
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jmanity,  could  think  of  casting  down  men  of  ex- 
ted  rank  and  sacred  function,  some  of  them  of 
1  age  to  call  at  once  for  reverence  and  compas- 
on,  of  casting  them  down  from  the  highest  situa- 
on  in  the  commonwealth,  wherein  they  were 
laintained  by  their  own  landed  property,  to  a 
ate  of  indigence,  depression,  and  contempt  ? 

The  confiscators  truly  have  made  some  allow- 
nce  to  their  victims  from  the  scraps  and  frag- 
lents  of  their  own  tables,  from  which  they  have 
een  so  harshly  driven,  and  which  have  been  so 
ountifuUy  spread  for  a  feast  to  the  harpies  of 
sury.  But  to  drive  men  from  independence  to 
ire  on  alms,  is  itself  great  cruelty.  That  which 
light  be  a  tolerable  condition  to  men  in  one  state 
r  life,  and  not  habituated  to  other  things,  may, 
hen  all  these  circumstances  are  altered,  be  a  dread- 
il  revolution ;  and  one  to  which  a  virtuous  mind 
ould  feel  pain  in  condemning  any  guilt,  except 
lat  which  would  demand  tlie  life  of  the  offender. 
>ut  to  many  minds  this  punishment  of  degradation 
nd  infamy  is  worse  than  deatli.    Undoubtedly  it 

an  infinite  aggravation  of  this  cruel  sufiermg, 
lat  the  persons  who  were  taught  a  double  preju- 
ice  in  favour  of  religion,  by  education,  and  by 
16  place  they  held  in  the  administration  of  its 
mctions,  are  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  pro- 
erty  as  alms  from  the  profane  and  impious  hands 
f  those  who  had  plundered  them  of  all  the  rest ; 
)  receive  (if  they  are  at  all  to  receive)  not  from 
le  charitable  contributions  of  the  faithful,  but 
cm  the  insolent  tenderness  of  known  and  avowed 
theism,  the  maintenance  of  religion,  measured 
ut  to  them  on  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
hich  it  is  held  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
lose  who  receive  the  allowance  vile,  and  of  no 
itimation,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

But  this  act  of  seizure  of  property,  it  seems,  is 
judgment  in  law,  and  not  a  confiscation.  They 
ave,  it  seems,  found  out  in  the  academies  of  the 
^alais  RoyalyiJid  the /aco^in;,  that  certain  men 
ad  no  right  to  the  possessions  which  they  held 
nder  law,  usage,  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  the 
^cumulated  prescription  of  a  thousand  years. 
hey  say  that  ecclesiasticks  are  fictitious  persons, 
'eatures  of  the  state,  whom  at  pleasure  they  may 
Bstroy,  and  of  course  limit  and  modify  in  every 
irticular ;  that  the  goods  they  possess  are  not  pro- 
jrly  theirs,  but  belong  to  the  state  which  created 
le  fiction ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  to  trouble 
irselves  with  what  tliey  may  suffer  in  their  na- 
iral  feelings  and  natural  persons,  on  account  of 
hat  is  done  towards  them  in  this  their  construc- 
ve  character.  Of  what  import  is  it,  under  what 
ames  you  injure  men,  and  deprive  tliem  of  the 
ist  emoluments  of  a  profession,  in  which  they 
ere  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the 
ate  to  engage ;  and  upon  the  supposed  certainty 
;'  which  emoluments  they  had  formed  the  plan  of 
idr  lives,  contracted  debts,  and  led  multitudes 
»  an  entire  dependence  upon  them  ? 

You  do  not  imagine.  Sir,  that  I  am  going  to 
nnplimcnt  this  miserable  distinction  of  persons 
ith  any  long  discussion.     The  arguments  of  ty- 


ranny are  as  contemptible  as  its  force  is  dreadful. 
Had  not  your  confiscators,  by  their  early  crimes, 
obtained  a  power  which  secures  indemnity  to  all 
the  crimes  of  which  tliey  have  since  been  guilty, 
or  that  tliey  can  commit,  it  is  not  the  syllogism  of 
the  logician,  but  the  lash  of  the  executioner,  that 
would  have  refuted  a  sophistry  which  becomes  an 
accomplice  of  thefl  and  murder.  The  sophistick 
tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  declamations 
against  the  departed  regal  tyrants,  who  in  former 
ages  have  vexed  the  world.  They  are  thus  bold, 
because  they  are  safe  from  the  dungeons  and  iron 
cages  of  their  old  masters.  Shall  we  be  more 
tender  of  the  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when  we  see 
them  acting  worse  tragedies  under  our  eyes  ?  shall 
we  not  use  the  same  liberty  that  they  do,  when  we 
can  use  it  with  the  same  safety  ?  when  to  speak 
honest  truth  only  requires  a  contempt  of  the  opi- 
nion of  those  whose  actions  we  abhor  ? 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  was 
at  first  covered  with  what,  on  the  system  of  their 
conduct,  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all  pretexts 
— ^a  regard  to  national  faith.  The  enemies  to 
property  at  first  pretended  a  most  tender,  delicate, 
and  scrupulous  anxiety  for  keeping  the  king's  en- 
gagements with  the  publick  creditor.  These  pro- 
fessors of  the  rights  of  men  are  so  busy  in  teaching 
others,  tliat  they  have  not  leisure  to  learn  any  thing 
themselves;  otherwise  they  would  have  known, 
that  it  is  to  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to 
the  demands  of  the  creditor  of  the  state,  that  the 
first  and  original  faith  of  civil  society  is  pledged. 
The  claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in. time,  paramount 
in  title,  supcriour  in  equity.  The  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals, whether  possessed  by  acquisition,  or  by 
descent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  tlie  goods 
of  some  community,  were  no  part  of  the  credi- 
tor's security,  expressed  or  implied.  They  never 
so  much  as  entered  into  his  head  when  he  made 
his  bargain.  He  well  knew  that  the  publick,  whe- 
ther represented  by  a  monarch  or  by  a  senate,  can 
pledge  nothing  but  the  publick  estate ;  and  it  can 
have  no  publick  estate,  except  in  what  it  derives 
from  a  just  and  proportioned  imposition  upon  the 
citizens  at  large.  This  was  engaged,  and  nothing 
else  could  be  engaged,  to  the  publick  creditor.  No 
man  can  mortgage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for  his 
fidelity. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  observation  on 
the  contradictions  caused  by  the  extreme  rigour 
and  the  extreme  laxity  of  this  new  publick  faith, 
which  influenced  in  Qiis  transaction,  and  which 
influenced  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation, but  to  the  description  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  engaged.  No  acts  of  the  old  govern- 
ment of  the  kings  of  France  are  held  valid  in  the 
National  Assembly,  except  his  pecuniary  engage- 
ments ;  acts  of  all  others  of  the  most  ambiguous 
legality.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  that  royal  govern- 
ment are  considered  in  so  odious  a  light,  tliat  to 
have  a  claim  under  its  authority  is  looked  on  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  A  pension,  given  as  a  reward  for 
service  to  the  state,  is  surely  as  good  a  ground  of 
property  as  any  security  for  money  advanced  to 
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the  state.  It  is  a  better ;  for  money  is  paid,  and 
well  paid,  to  obtain  that  service.  We  have  how- 
ever seen  multitudes  of  people  under  this  descrip- 
tion in  France,  who  never  had  been  deprived  of 
their  allowances  by  the  most  arbitrary  ministers, 
in  the  most  arbitrary  times,  by  this  assembly  of  the 
rights  of  men,  robbed  without  mercy.  They. were 
told,  in  answer  to  their  claim  to  tlie  bread  earned 
with  their  blood,  that  their  services  had  not  been 
rendered  to  the  country  that  now  exists. 

This  laxity  of  publick  faith  is  not  confined  to 
those  unfortunate  persons.  The  Assembly,  with 
perfect  consistency  it  must  be  owned,  is  engaged 
in  a  respectable  deliberation  how  far  it  is  bound 
by  the  treaties  made  with  other  nations  under  the 
former  government,  and  their  committee  is  to 
report  which  of  them  they  ought  to  ratify,  and 
which  not.  By  this  means  they  have  put  the  ex- 
ternal fidelity  of  this  virgin  state  on  a  par  with  its 
internal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what  rational 
principle  the  royal  government  should  not,  of  the 
two,  rather  have  possessed  the  power  of  rewarding 
service,  and  making  treaties,  in  virtue  of  its  pre- 
rogative, than  that  of  pledging  to  creditors  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  actual  and  possible.  The 
treasure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  has  been  the 
least  allowed  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of 
France,  or  to  the  prerogative  of  any  king  in 
Europe.  To  mortgage  the  publick  revenue  im- 
plies the  sovereign  dominion,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
over  the  publick  purse.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
trust  even  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  taxation. 
The  acts  however  of  that  dangerous  power  (the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  boundless  despotism)  have 
been  alone  held  sacred.  Whence  arose  this  pre- 
ference given  by  a  democratick  assembly  to  a  body 
of  property  deriving  its  title  from  the  most  critical 
and  obnoxious  of  all  the  exertions  of  monarchical 
authority  ?  Reason  can  furnish  qothing  to  recon- 
cile inconsistency;  nor  can  partial  favour  be 
accounted  for  upon  equitable  principles.  But  the 
contradiction  and  partiality  which  admit  no  justi- 
fication, are  not  the  less  without  an  adequate 
cause  ;  and  that  cause  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to 
discover. 

By  the  vast  debt  of  France  a  great  monied 
interest  has  insensibly  grown  up,  and  with  it  a  great 
power.  By  the  ancient  usages  which  prevailed  in 
that  kingdom,  the  general  circulation  of  property, 
and  in  particular  the  mutual  convertibility  of  land 
into  money,  and  of  money  into  land,  had  always 
been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Family  settlements, 
rather  more  general  and  more  strict  than  they  are 
in  England,  the  jus  retractuSy  the  great  mass  of 
landed  property  held  by  the  crown,  and,  by  a 
maxim  of  the  French  law,  held  unalienably,  the 
vast  estates  of  the  ecclesiastick  corporations, — all 
these  had  kept  the  landed  and  monied  interests 
more  separated  in  France,  less  miscible,  and  the 
owners  of  the  two  distinct  species  of  property  not 
so  well  disposed  to  each  other  as  they  are  in  this 
country. 

The  monied  property  was  long  looked  on  with  | 


rather  an  evil  eye  by  the  people.  They  saw  it  con- 
nected with  their  distresses,  and  agg^vating  them. 
It  was  no  less  envied  by  the  old  landed  interests, 
partly  for  the  same  reasons  that  rendered  it  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  but  much  more  so  as  it 
eclipsed,  by  the  splendour  of  an  ostentatious  lux- 
ury, the  unendowed  pedig^rees  and  naked  titles 
of  several  among  the  nobility.  Even  when  the 
nobility,  which  represented  the  more  permaneat 
landed  interest,  united  tliemselves  by  marriage 
(which  sometimes  was  the  case)  with  the  other 
description,  the  wealth,  which  saved  the  family 
from  ruin,  was  supposed  to  contaminate  and  de- 
grade it.  Thus  the  enmities  and  heart-burnings 
of  these  parties  were  encreased  even  by  the  usual 
means  by  which  discord  is  made  to  cease,  and 
quarrels  are  turned  into  friendship.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  men,  not  noble  or 
newly  noble,  encreased  with  its  cause.  They  fek 
with  resentment  an  inferiority,  the  grounds  of 
which  they  did  not  acknowledge.  There  was  no 
measure  to  which  they  were  not  willing  to  lend 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  out- 
rages of  this  rival  pride,  and  to  exalt  their  wealth 
to -what  they  considered  as  its  natural  rank  and 
estimation.  They  struck  at  the  nobility  through 
the  crown  and  the  church.  They  attacked  them 
particularly  on  the  side  on  which  they  thought 
them  the  most  vulnerable,  that  is,  the  possessbns 
of  the  church,  which,  through  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  generally  devolved  upon  the  nobility. 
Tlie  bishopricks,  and  the  great  commendatory 
abbies,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  held  by  that 
order. 

In  this  state  of  real,  though  not  always  per- 
ceived, warfare  between  the  noble  ancient  landed 
interest,  and  the  new  monied  interest,  tlie  greatest 
because  the  most  applicable  strength  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  The  monied  interest  is  in  its 
nature  more  ready  for  any  adventure ;  and  its  pos- 
sessors more  disposed  to  new  enterprises  of  any 
kind.  Being  of  a  recent  acquisition,  it  falls  in 
more  naturally  with  any  novelties.  It  is  therefore 
the  kind  of  wealth  which  will  be  resorted  to  by  all 
who  wish  for  change. 

Along  with  the  monied  interest,  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  men  had  grown  up,  with  whom  that  in- 
terest soon  formed  a  close  and  marked  union ;  I 
mean  the  political  men  of  letters.  Men  of  letters, 
fond  of  distinguishing  themselves,  are  rarely  averse 
to  innovation.  Since  the  decline  of  the  life  and 
greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  they  were  not 
so  much  cultivated  either  by  him,  or  by  the  regent, 
or  the  successors  to  the  crown  ;  nor  were  they  en- 
gaged to  the  courts  by  favours  and  emoluments  so 
systematically  as  during  the  splendid  period  of 
that  ostentatious  and  not  impolitick  reign.  VHizi 
they  lost  in  the  old  court  protection,  they  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  by  joining  in  a  sort  of 
incorporation  of  their  own ;  to  which  the  two 
academies  of  France,  and  afterwards  the  vast 
undertaking  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  carried  on  by 
a  society  of  these  gentlemen,  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute. 
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The  literary  cabal  had  some  years  ago  formed 
something  like  a  regular  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  christian  religion.  This  object  they  pursued 
with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  hitherto  had  been  dis- 
covered only  in  the  propagators  of  some  system  of 
piety.  They  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism  in  the  most  fanatical  degree ;  and  from 
thence,  by  an  easy  progress,  with  the  spirit  of 
persecution  according  to  their  means.*  What 
was  not  to  be  done  towards  their  great  end  by 
any  direct  or  immediate  act,  might  be  wrought 
by  a  longer  process  through  the  medium  of  opi- 
nion. To  command  that  opinion,  the  first  step  is 
to  establish  a  dominion  over  those  who  direct  it. 
They  contrived  to  possess  themselves,  with  great 
method  and  perseverance,  of  all  the  avenues  to 
literary  fame.  Many  of  them  indeed  stood  high 
in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science.  The  world 
had  done  them  justice ;  and  in  favour  of  general 
talents  forgave  the  evil  tendency  of  their  peculiar 
principles.  This  was  true  liberality ;  which  they 
returned  by  endeavouring  to  confine  the  reputa- 
tion of  sense,  learning,  and  taste  to  themselves  or 
their  followers.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
narrow,  exclusive  spirit  has  not  been  less  preju- 
dicial to  literature  and  to  taste,  than  to  morals  and 
true  philosophy.  Those  atheistical  fathers  have 
a  bigotry  of  their  own  ;  and  they  have  learnt  to 
talk  against  monks  with  the  spirit  of  a  monk. 
But  in  some  things  they  are  men  of  the  world. 
The  resources  of  intrigue  are  called  in  to  supply 
the  defects  of  argument  and  wit.  To  this  system 
of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an  unremitting 
industry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way, 
and  by  every  means,  all  those  who  did  not  hold 
to  their  faction.  To  those  who  have  observed  the 
spirit  of  their  conduct,  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
nothing  was  wanted  but  the  power  of  carrying  the 
intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen  into 
a  persecution  which  would  strike  at  property, 
liberty,  and  life. 

The  desultory  and  faint  persecution  carried  on 
against  them,  more  from  compliance  with  form 
and  decency,  than  with  serious  resentment,  neither 
weakened  their  strength,  nor  relaxed  their  efforts. 
The  issue  of  the  whole  was,  that,  what  with  oppo- 
sition, and  what  with  success,  a  violent  and  ma- 
lignant zeal,  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
world,  had  taken  an  entire  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  rendered  their  whole  conversation, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  pleasing  and 
instructive,  perfectly  disgusting.  A  spirit  of 
cabal,  intrigue,  and  proselytism,  pervaded  all  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  And,  as  contro- 
versial zeal  soon  turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they 
began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  princes;  in  hopes,  through 
their  authority,  which  at  first  they  flattered,  they 
might  bring  about  the  changes  they  had  in  view. 
To  them  it  was  indifferent  whether  these  changes 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  thunderbolt  of 

*  This  (down  to  the  end  of  the  flnt  sentence  in  the  next  para- 
graph)  and  some  other  parts  here  and  there,  were  inserted,  on  his 
readhig  the  manuscript,  by  my  lost  Sod. 


despotism,  or  by  the  earthquake  of  popular  com- 
motion. The  correspondence  between  this  cabal 
and  the  late  king  of  Prussia  will  throw  no  small 
light  upon  the  spirit  of  all  their  proceedings. f  For 
the  same  purpose  for  which  they  intrigued  with 
princes,  they  cultivated,  in  a  distinguished  manner, 
the  monied  interest  of  France ;  and  partly  tlirough 
the  means  furnished  by  those  whose  peculiar 
offices  gave  them  the  most  extensive  and  certain 
means  of  communication,  they  carefully  occupied 
all  the  avenues  to  opinion. 

Writers,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  body, 
and  with  one  direction,  have  great  influence  on 
the  publick  mind  ;  the  alliance,  therefore,  of  these 
writers  with  the  monied  interest  t  had  no  small 
effect  in  removing  the  popular  odium  and  envy 
which  attended  that  species  of  wealth.  These 
writers,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties,  pre- 
tended to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
orders,  whilst  in  their  satires  they  rendered  hate- 
ful, by  every  exaggeration,  the  faults  of  courts,  of 
nobility,  and  of  priesthood.  They  became  a  sort 
of  demagogues.  They  served  as  a  link  to  unite, 
in  favour  of  one  object,  obnoxious  wealth  to  rest- 
less and  desperate  poverty. 

As  these  two  kinds  of  men  appear  principal 
leaders  in  all  the  late  transactions,  their  junction 
and  politicks  will  serve  to  account,  not  upon  any 
principles  of  law  or  of  policy,  but  as  a  cause ,  for 
the  general  fury  with  which  all  the  landed  property 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  has  been  attacked ; 
and  the  great  care  which,  contrary  to  their  pre- 
tended principles,  has  been  taken,  of  a  monied 
interest  originating  from  the  authority  of  tlie  crown. 
All  the  envy  against  wealtli  and  power  was  artifi- 
cially directed  against  other  descriptions  of  riches. 
On  what  other  principle  than  that  which  I  have 
stated  can  we  account  for  an  appearance  so  ex- 
traordinary and  unnatural  as  that  of  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical possessions,  which  had  stood  so  many 
succession  of  ages  and  shocks  of  civil  violences, 
and  were  girded  at  once  by  justice,  and  by  pre- 
judice, being  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts, 
comparatively  recent,  invidious,  and  contracted 
by  a  decried  and  subverted  government  ? 

Was  the  publick  estate  a  sufficient  stake  for  the 
publick  debts  ?  Assume  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
a  loss  must  be  incurred  somewhere — When  the 
only  estate  lawfully  possessed,  and  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
in  which  their  bargain  was  made,  happens  to  fail, 
who,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  and 
legal  equity,  ought  to  be  the  sufferer  ?  Certainly 
it  ought  to  be  either  the  party  who  trusted,  or 
the  party  who  persuaded  him  to  trust ;  or  both  ; 
and  not  third  parties  who  had  no  concern  with 
the  transaction.  Upon  any  insolvency  they  ought 
to  suffer  who  are  weak  enough  to  lend  upon 
bad  security,  or  they  who  fraudulently  held  out 
a  security  that  was  not  valid.  Laws  are  acquainted 
with  no  other  rules  of  decision.     But  by  the  new 

1 1  do  not  choose  to  shock  the  feelinp  of  the  moral  reader  with 
any  quotation  of  their  vulgar,  base,  and  profane  language. 

I  Their  connexion  withTurgot  and  almost  all  the  people  of  the 
finance. 
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institute  of  the  rights  of  men,  the  only  persons, 
who  in  equity  ought  to  suffer,  are  the  only  persons 
who  are  to  be  saved  harmless :  those  are  to  answer 
the  debt  who  neither  were  lenders  nor  borrowers, 
mortgagers  nor  mortgagees. 

What  had  the  clergy  to  do  with  these  transac- 
tions? What  had  they  to  do  with  any  publick 
engagement  further  than  the  extent  of  their  own 
debt  ?  To  that,  to  be  sure,  their  estates  were  bound 
to  the  last  acre.  Nothing  can  lead  more  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  which  fits  for  publick 
confiscation,  with  its  new  equity,  and  its  new 
morality,  than  an  attention  to  weir  proceeding 
witli  regard  to  this  debt  of  the  clergy.  The  body 
of  confiscators,  true  to  that  monied  interest  for 
which  they  were  false  to  every  other,  have  found 
the  clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal  debt.  Of 
course  they  declared  them  legally  entitled  to  the 
property  which  their  power  of  incurring  the  debt 
and  mortgaging  the  estate  implied ;  recognising  the 
rights  of  those  persecuted  citizens,  in  the  very  act 
in  which  they  were  thus  grossly  violated. 

If,  as  I  said,  any  persons  are  to  make  good 
deficiencies  to  the  publick  creditor,  besides  tlie 
publick  at  large,  they  must  be  those  who  managed 
the  agreement.  Why  therefore  are  not  the  estates  of 
all  the  comptrollers  general  confiscated  ?*  Why  not 
those  of  the  long  succession  of  ministers,  financiers, 
and  bankers  who  have  been  enriched  whilst  the 
nation  was  impoverished  by  their  dealings  and 
their  counsels  ?  Why  is  not  the  estate  of  Mr.  La- 
borde  declared  forfeited  rather  than  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
creation  or  in  the  jobbing  of  the  publick  funds  ? 
Or,  if  you  must  confiscate  old  landed  estates  in 
favour  of  the  money-jobbers,  why  is  the  penalty 
confined  to  one  description  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  expences  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  have 
lefl  any  thing  of  the  infinite  sums  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  bounty  of  his  master,  during  the 
transactions  of  a  reign  which  contributed  largely, 
by  every  species  of  prodigality  in  war  and  peace, 
to  the  present  debt  of  France.  If  any  such 
remains,  why  is  not  this  confiscated  ?  I  remember 
to  have  been  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the 
old  government.  I  was  there  just  after  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon  had  been  snatched  (as  it  was  generally 
thought)  from  the  block  by  the  hand  of  a  protect- 
ing despotism.  He  was  a  minister,  and  had  some 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  that  prodigal  period. 
Why  do  I  not  see  his  estate  delivered  up  to  the 
municipalities  in  which  it  is  situated  ?  The  noble 
family  of  Noailles  have  long  been  servants  (meri- 
torious servants  I  admit)  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  have  had  of  course  some  share  in  its  bounties. 
Why  do  I  hear  nothing  of  the  application  of  their 
estates  to  the  publick  debt  ?  Why  is  the  estate  of 
the  duke  de  Rochefoucault  more  sacred  than  that 
of  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoucault  ?  The  former  is, 
I  doubt  not,  a  worthy  person ;  and  (if  it  were 
not  a  sort  of  profaneness  to  talk  of  the  use,  as 
affecting  the  title  to  property)  he  makes  a  good  use 

*  All  have  been  confiscated  in  their  turn. 


of  his  revenues ;  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to 
say,  what  authentick  information  well  warrants  me 
in  saying,  that  the  use  made  of  a  property  equally 
valid,  by  his  brother  f  the  cardinal  archbishop  A 
Rouen,  was  far  more  laudable  and  for  more 
publick-spiri ted .  Can  one  hear  of  the  proscription 
of  such  persons,  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
effects,  without  indignation  and  horrour?  He  ii 
not  a  man  who  does  not  feel  such  emotions  on 
such  occasions.  He  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  free  man  who  will  not  express  them. 

Few  barbarous  conquerors  have  ever  made  so 
terrible  a  revolution  in  property.  None  of  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  factions,  when  they  established 
^*  crudelem  illam  hastam"  in  all  their  auctions  of 
rapine,  have  ever  set  up  to  sale  the  goods  of  the 
conquered  citizen  to  such  an  enormous  amount. 
It  must  be  allowed  in  favour  of  those  tyrants  of 
antiquity,  that  what  was  done  by  them  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  done  in  cold  blood.  Their  passions 
were  inflamed,  their  tempers  soured,  their  under- 
standings confused,  with  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
with  the  innumerable  reciprocated  and  recent  in- 
flictions and  retaliations  of  blood  and  rapine. 
They  were  driven  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion by  the  apprehension  of  the  return  of  power 
with  the  return  of  property,  to  the  families  of 
those  they  had  injured  beyond  all  hope  of  forgive- 
ness. 

These  Roman  confiscators,  who  were  yet  only 
in  the  elements  of  tyranny,  and  were  not  in- 
structed in  the  rights  of  men  to  exercise  all  sorts 
of  cruelties  on  each  other  without  provocatioD, 
thought  it  necessary  to  spread  a  sort  of  colour  over 
their  injustice.  They  considered  the  vanquished 
party  as  composed  of*^ traitors  who  had  borne  arms, 
or  otherwise  had  acted  with  hostility,  against  the 
commonwealth.  They  regarded  them  as  persons 
who  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their  crimes. 
With  you,  in  your  improvea  state  of  the  human 
mind,  there  was  no  such  formality.  You  seized 
upon  five  millions  sterling  of  annual  rent,  and 
turned  forty  or  fifty  thousand  human  creatures  out 
of  their  houses,  because  *'  such  was  your  pleasure.*' 
The  tyrant  Harry  the  Eighth  of  England,  as 
he  was  not  better  enlightened  than  the  Roman 
Mariuses  and  Syllas,  and  had  not  studied  in  your 
new  schools,  did  not  know  what  an  effectual 
instrument  of  despotism  was  to  be  found  in  that 
grand  magazine  of  offensive  weapons,  the  rights  of 
men.  When  he  resolved  to  rob  the  abbies,  as  the 
club  of  the  Jacobins  have  robbed  all  the  ecclesias- 
ticks,  he  began  by  setting  on  foot  a  commission  to 
examine  into  the  crimes  and  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  those  communities.  As  it  might  be  expected, 
his  commission  reported  truths,  exaggerations,  and 
falsehoods.  But  truly  or  falsely  it  reported  abuses 
and  offences.  However,  as  abuses  might  be  cor- 
rected, as  every  crime  of  persons  does  not  infer 
a  forfeiture  wiui  regard  to  communities,  and  as 
property,  in  that  dark  age,  was  not  discovered  to 
be  a  creature  of  prejudice,  all  those  abuses  (and 

t  Not  his  brother,  nor  any  near  relation ;  but  this  mistake  doe» 
not  affect  the  argument. 
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there  were  enow  of  tliem)  were  hardly  thought 
sufficient  ground  for  such  a  confiscation  as  it  was 
for  his  purposes  to  make.  He  therefore  procured 
the  formal  surrender  of  these  estates.  All  these 
operose  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one  of  the 
most  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  history,  as 
necessary  preliminaries,  before  he  could  venture, 
by  bribing  the  members  of  his  two  servile  houses 
with  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  holding  out  to  them 
an  eternal  immunity  from  taxation,  to  demand 
a  confirmation  of  his  iniquitous  proceedings  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  Had  fate  reserved  him  to  our 
times,  four  technical  terms  would  have  done  his 
business,  and  saved  him  all  this  trouble ;  he  needed 
nothing  more  than  one  short  form  of  incanta- 
tion— **  Philosophy,  Light,  Liberality,  the  Rights 
"  of  Menr 

I  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  those  acts  of 
tyranny,  which  no  voice  has  hitherto  ever  com- 
mended under  any  of  their  false  colours ;  yet  in 
these  false  colours  an  homage  was  paid  by  despo- 
tism to  justice.  The  power  which  was  above  all 
fear  and  all  remorse  was  not  set  above  all  shame. 
Whilst  shame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is  not  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  heart;  nor  will  moderation  be 
utterly  exiled  from  the  minds  of  tyrants. 

I  believe  every  honest  man  sympathizes  in  his 
reflections  with  our  political  poet  on  that  occasion, 
and  will  pray  to  avert  the  omen  whenever  these 
acts  of  rapacious  despotism  present  themselves  to 
his  view  or  his  imagination  : 

■*<  May  no  such  storm 


"  Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform. 

"  Tell  me  (my  Muse)  what  monstrous  aire  offt-nce, 

*'  What  crums  could  any  Christian  king  incense 

"  To  such  a  rage  ?   Was*t  luxury,  or  lust  ? 

"  Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ? 

"  Were  these  their  crimes?  they  were  his  own  much 

"  more, 
**  But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that*s  jHwr."* 

This  same  wealth,  which  is  at  all  times  treason 
and  lese  nation  to  indigent  and  rapacious  despo- 
tism, under  all  modes  of  polity ,  was  your  temptation 
to  violate  property,  law,  and  religion,  united  in 
one  object.  But  was  the  state  of  France  so 
wretched  and  undone,  that  no  other  resource  but 
rapine  remained  to  preserve  its  existence  ?  On  this 
point  I  wish  to  receive  some  information.  When 
the  states  met,  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of 
France  such,  that,  afler  economizing  on  principles 
of  justice  and  mercy  through  all  departments,  no 

*  The  rest  of  the  passage  Is  this ; 


Who  haviofr  spent  the  treasures  of  his  ctowd, 

Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 

And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 

Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 

Nd  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 

A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good ; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 

And,  ireefhnn  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils ; 

But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  styles. 

And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 

Their  chanty  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 

Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell, 

In  empty  aSry  contemplation  dwell ; 

And  Ifke  the  block,  unmoved  lay ;  but  ours, 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 

Is  there  no  tcmp'rate  region  can  be  known. 

Betwixt  their  fVigid  and  our  torrid  zone  ? 


fair  repartition  of  burthens  upon  all  the  orders 
could  possibly  restore  them  ?  If  such  an  equal 
imposition  would  have  been  sufficient,  ^you  well 
know  it  mi^ht  easily  have  been  made.  Mr.  Necker, 
in  the  budget  which  he  laid  before  the  orders 
assembled  at  Versailles,  made  a  detailed  exposition 
of  die  state  of  the  French  nation. f 

If  we  give  credit  to  him,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  new  impositions  whatsoever, 
to  put  the  receipts  of  France  on  a  balance  with  its 
expences.  He  stated  the  permanent  charges  of  all 
descriptions,  including  the  interest  of  a  new  loan 
of  four  hundred  millions,  at  531,444,000  livres; 
the  fixed  revenue  at  475,294,000,  making  tlie  de- 
ficiency 56, 1 50,000,  or  short  of  2,200,000,  sterling. 
But  to  balance  it,  he  brought  forward  savings  and 
improvements  of  revenue  (considered  as  entirely 
certain)  to  rather  more  than  to  the  amount  of  that 
deficiency  ;  and  he  concludes  with  these  emphati- 
cal  words,  (p.  39,)  **  Quel  pays,  Messieurs,  que 
**  celui,  oil,  sans  impots  et  avec  de  simples  objets 
"  inapper^s,  on  peut  faire  disparoitre  un  dencit 
''  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  en  Europe."  As  to  the 
reimbursement,  the  sinking  of  debt,  and  the 
other  great  objects  of  publick  credit  and  political 
arrangement  indicatea  in  Monsieur  Necker's 
speech,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  that 
a  very  moderate  and  proportioned  assessment  on 
the  citizens  without  distinction  would  have  pro- 
vided for  all  of  them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
demand. 

If  this  representation  of  Mons.  Necker  was  false, 
then  the  Assembly  are  in  the  highest  degree  culpa- 
ble for  having  forced  the  king  to  accept  as  his  mi- 
nister, and  since  the  king's  deposition,  for  having 
employed,  as  their  minister,  a  man  who  had  been 
capable  of  abusing  so  notoriously  the  confidence 
of  his  master  and  Uieir  own ;  in  a  matter  too  of  the 
highest  moment,  and  directly  appertaining  to  his 
particular  office.  But  if  the  representation  was 
exact,  (as  having  always,  along  with  you,  conceived 
a  high  degree  of  respect  for  Mr.  Necker,  I  make 
no  doubt  it  was,)  then  what  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  those,  who,  instead  of  moderate,  reasonable, 
and  general  contribution,  have  in  cold  blood,  and 
impelled  by  no  necessity,  had  recourse  to  a  partial 
and  cruel  confiscation  ? 

Was  that  contribution  refused  on  a  pretext  of 
privilege,  either  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  on 
that  of  the  nobility  ?  No,  certainly.  As  to  the 
clergy,  they  even  ran  before  the  wishes  of  the  third 


Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  f 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
But  to  be  cast  mto  a  calenture ; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  moke  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  day  ? 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  wouln  demand, 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ? 
But  when  he  hears,  no  Qoth.  no  Turk  did  bring 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king ; 
When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  zeal,  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions,  and  the  worst  of  thein ; 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare, 
When  such  th'  efl^ts  of  our  devotion  are?" 

Cooper's  Hill,  by  Sir  John  DsifHAM. 

t  Rapport  de  Mons.  le  Directeur-G^n<!ral  des  Finances,  fait  par 
ordre  du  Roi  h  Versailles.    Mai  5, 1799. 
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order.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  states,  they 
had  in  all  their  instructions  expressly  directed  their 
deputies  to  renounce  every  immunity,  which  put 
them  upon  a  footing  distinct  from  die  condition 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  In  this  renunciation 
die  clergy  were  even  more  explicit  than  the 
nobility. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  deticiency  had 
remained  at  tlie  56  millions,  (or  2,200,000/. 
sterling,)  as  at  first  stated  by  Mr.  Necker.  Let  us 
allow  that  all  the  resources  he  opposed  to  that 
deficiency  were  impudent  and  groundless  fictions ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  (or  their  lords  of  articles* 
at  the  Jacobins)  were  from  thence  justified  in 
laying  the  whole  burden  of  that  deficiency  on  the 
clergy, — yet  allowing  all  this,  a  necessity  of 
2,200,000/.  sterling  will  not  support  a  confiscation 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions.  The  imposition  of 
2,200,000/.  on  the  clergy,  as  partial,  would  have 
been  oppressive  and  unjust,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  altogether  ruinous  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
imposed  ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  have  answer- 
ed the  real  purpose  of  the  managers. 

Perhaps  persons,  unacquainted  with  die  state 
of  France,  on  hearing  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse 
were  privileged  in  point  of  taxation,  may  be  led 
to  imagine,  that,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  these 
bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  state.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  They  certainly  did  not  con- 
tribute equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of 
them  equally  with  the  commons.  They  both 
however  contributed  largely.  Neither  nobility 
nor  clergy  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the 
excise  on  consumable  commodities,  from  duties  of 
custom,  or  from  any  of  the  other  numerous 
indirect  impositions,  which  in  France,  as  well  as 
here,  make  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  all 
payments  to  the  publick.  The  noblesse  paid  the 
capitation.  They  paid  also  a  land-tax,  called  the 
twentieth  penny,  to  the  height  sometimes  of  three, 
sometimes  of  four,  shillings  in  the  pound ;  bodi  of 
them  direct  impositions  of  no  light  nature,  and  no 
trivial  produce.  Tlie  clergy  of  the  provinces 
annexed  by  conquest  to  France,  (which  in  extent 
make  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in 
wealth  a  much  larger  proportion,)  paid  likewise  to 
the  capitation  and  the  twentiedi  penny,  at  the 
rate  paid  bv  the  nobility.  The  clergy  in  the  old 
provinces  did  not  pay  the  capitation  ;  but  they 
had  redeemed  themselves  at  the  expence  of  about 
24  millions,  or  a  little  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
They  were  exempted  from  the  twentieths :  but 
then  they  made  free  gifts ;  they  contracted  debts 
for  the  state  ;  and  they  were  subject  to  some  odier 
charges,  the  whole  computed  at  about  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  their  clear  income.  They  ought 
to  have  paid  annually  about  forty  thousand  pounds 
more,  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  contribution 
of  the  nobility. 

When  the  terrours  of  this  tremendous  proscrip- 
tion hung  over  the  clergj,  they  made  an  offer  of 
a  contribution,  through   the  archbishop  of  Aix, 

*  In  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  during  the  Stuart  reigns  a 
committee  sat  Tor  preparing  bills ;  and  none  could  pass,  but  those 


which,  for  its  extravagance,  ought  not  to  haveheeo 
accepted.  But  it  was  evidently  and  obviouslj 
more  advantageous  to  the  publick  creditor,  than 
any  thing  which  could  raUonally  be  promised 
by  the  confiscation.  Why  was  it  not  accepted  ? 
The  reason  is  plain — ^There  was  no  desire  that  the 
church  should  be  brought  to  serve  the  state.  The 
service  of  the  state  was  made  a  pretext  to  destroy 
the  church.  In  their  way  to  the  destniction  of 
the  church  they  would  not  scruple  to  destroy  their 
country  :  and  they  have  destroyed  it.  One  great 
end  in  the  project  would  have  been  defeated,  ifthe 
plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
scheme  of  confiscation.  The  new  landed  interest 
connected  with  the  new  republick,  and  connected 
with  it  for  its  very  being,  could  not  have  been 
created.  This  was  among  the  reasons  why  that 
extravagant  ransom  was  not  accepted. 

The  madness  of  the  project  of  confiscation,  on 
the  plan  that  was  first  pretended,  soon  became 
apparent.  To  bring  this  unwieldy  mass  of  landed 
property,  enlarged  by  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
vast  landed  domain  of  the  crown,  at  once  into 
market,  was  obviously  to  defeat  the  profits  pro- 
posed by  the  confiscation,  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  those  lands,  and  indeed  of  all  the  landed 
estates  throughout  France.  Such  a  sudden  diver- 
sion of  all  its  circulating  money  from  trade  to  land, 
must  be  an  additional  miscliief.  W^hat  step  was 
taken  ?  Did  the  Assembly,  on  becoming  sensible 
of  the  inevitable  ill  effects  of  their  projected  sale, 
revert  to  the  offers  of  die  clergy  ?  No  distress  could 
oblige  them  to  travel  in  a  course  which  was  dis- 
graced by  any  appearance  of  justice.  Giving  over 
all  hopes  from  a  general  immediate  sale,  another 
project  seems  to  have  succeeded.  They  proposed 
to  take  stock  in  exchange  for  the  church  lands.  In 
that  project  great  difficulties  arose  in  equalizing 
the  objects  to  be  exchanged.  Other  obstacles  also 
presented  themselves,  which  threw  them  back 
again  upon  some  project  of  sale.  The  municipa- 
lities had  taken  an  alarm.  They  would  not  hear 
of  transferring  the  whole  plunder  of  die  king- 
dom to  the  stock-holders  in  Paris.  Many  of  those 
municipalities  had  been  (upon  system)  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  indigence.  Money  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  They  were  therefore  led  to  the 
point  that  was  so  ardently  desired.  They  panted 
for  a  currency  of  any  kind  which  mig^t  revite 
their  perishing  industry.  The  municipalities  were 
then  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  spoil,  which 
evidently  rendered  the  first  scheme  (if  ever  it  had 
been  seriously  entertained)  altogether  impracti- 
cable. Public  exigencies  pressed  upon  all  sides. 
The  minister  of  finance  reiterated  his  call  for  sup- 
ply with  a  most  urgent,  anxious,  and  boding  voice. 
Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  instead  of  the  first  plan 
of  converting  their  bankers  into  bishops  and  abbots, 
instant  of  paying  the  old  debt,  they  contracted  a 
new  debt,  at  3  per  cent,  creating  a  new  paper  cur- 
rency, founded  on  an  eventual  sale  of  the  church 
lands.     They  issued  this  paper  currency  to  satisfy 


previously  approved  by  them.    This  committee 
or  articles. 
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in  the  first  instance  chiefly  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  bank  of  discount ^  the  great  machine, 
or  paper-mill,  of  their  fictitious  wealth. 

The  spoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the 
only  resource  of  all  their  operations  in  finance,  the 
vitad  principle  of  all  their  politicks,  the  sole  security 
for  the  existence  of  their  power.  It  was  neces- 
sary by  all,  even  the  most  violent  means,  to  put 
every  individual  on  the  same  bottom,  and  to  bind 
the  nation  in  one  guilty  interest  to  uphold  this 
act,  and  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
done.  In  order  to  force  the  most  reluctant  into  a 
participation  of  their  pillage,  they  rendered  their 
paper  circulation  compulsory  in  all  payments. 
Those  who  consider  the  general  tendency  of  their 
schemes  to  this  one  object  as  a  centre,  and  a  centre 
from  which  afterwards  all  their  measures  radiate, 
will  not  think  that  I  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 

To  cut  ofl*  all  appearance  of  connexion  between 
the  crown  and  public  justice,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  under  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictators  in 
Paris,  the  old  independent  judicature  of  the  par- 
liaments, with  all  its  merits,  and  all  its  faults,  was 
wholly  abolished.  Whilst  the  parliaments  existed , 
it  was  evident  that  the  people  might  some  time  or 
other  come  to  resort  to  them,  and  rally  under  the 
standard  of  their  ancient  laws.  It  became  how- 
ever a  matter  of  consideration  that  the  magistrates 
and  officers,  in  the  courts  now  abolished,  had 
purchased  their  places  at  a  very  high  rate,  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  the  duty  they  performed, 
they  received  but  a  very  low  return  of  interest. 
Simple  confiscation  is  a  boon  only  for  the  clergy  ; 
— to  the  lawyers  some  appearances  of  equity  are 
to  be  observed  ;  and  they  are  to  receive  compen- 
sation to  an  immense  amount.  Their  compensa- 
tion becomes  part  of  the  national  debt,  for  the 
liquidation  of  which  there  is  the  one  exhaustless 
fund.  The  lawyers  are  to  obtain  their  compen- 
sation in  this  new  church  paper,  which  is  to  march 
with  the  new  principles  of  judicature  and  legisla- 
ture. The  dismissed  magistrates  are  to  take  their 
share  of  martyrdom  with  the  ecclesiasticks,  or  to 
receive  their  own  property  from  such  a  fund,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  all  those,  who  have  been  sea- 
soned with  the  ancient  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
and  had  been  the  sole  guardians  of  property,  must 
look  upon  with  horrour.  Even  the  clergy  are  to 
receive  their  miserable  allowance  out  of  the  depre- 
ciated paper,  which  is  stamped  with  the  indelible 
character  of  sacrilege,  and  with  the  symbols  of 
their  own  ruin,  or  they  must  starve.  So  violent 
an  outrage  upon  credit,  property,  and  liberty,  as 
this  compulsory  paper  currency,  has  seldom  been 
exhibited  by  the  alliance  of  bankruptcy  and  ty- 
ranny, at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation. 

In  the  course  of  all  these  operations,  at  length 
comes  out  the  grand  arcanum  ; — that  in  reality, 
and  in  a  fair  sense,  the  lands  of  the  church  (so  far 
as  any  thing  certain  can  be  gatliered  from  their 
proceedings)  are  not  to  be  sold  at  all.  By  the 
late  resolutions  of  the  National  Assembly,  they 
are  indeed  to  be  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder. 


But  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  that  a  certain  portion 
only  of  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  laid  down. 
A  period  of  twelve  years  is  to  be  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  rest.  The  philosophick  purchasers 
are  therefore,  on  payment  of  a  sort  of  fine,  to  be 
put  instantly  into  possession  of  the  estate.  It  be- 
comes in  some  respects  a  sort  of  gifl  to  them ;  to 
be  held  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  zeal  to  the  new 
establishment.  Tliis  project  is  evidently  to  let  in 
a  body  of  purchasers  widiout  money.  The  con- 
sequence will  be,  Uiat  these  purchasers,  or  rather 
guarantees,  will  pay,  not  only  from  the  rents  as 
they  accrue,  which  might  as  well  be  received  by 
the  state,  but  from  the  spoil  of  the  materials  of 
buildings,  from  waste  in  woods,  and  from  what- 
ever money,  by  hands  habituated  to  the  gripings 
of  usury,  they  can  wring  from  the  miserable  pea- 
sant. He  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mercenary 
and  arbitrary  discretion  of  men,  who  will  be  sti- 
mulated to  every  species  of  extortion  by  the  grow- 
ing demands  on  the  growing  profits  of  an  estate 
held  under  the  precarious  settlement  of  a  new  po- 
litical system. 

When  all  the  frauds,  impostures,  violences,  ra- 
pines, burning,  murders,  confiscations,  compulsory 
paper  currencies,  and  every  description  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and  to 
uphold  this  Revolution,  have  their  natural  effect, 
that  is,  to  shock  the  moral  sentiments  of  all  vir- 
tuous and  sober  minds,  the  abettors  of  this  philo- 
sophick system  immediately  strain  their  throats 
in  a  declamation  against  the  old  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  France.  When  they  have  rendered 
that  deposed  power  sufficiently  black,  they  then 
proceed  in  argument,  as  if  all  those  who  disap- 
prove of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  par- 
tisans of  the  old  ;  that  those  who  reprobate  their 
crude  and  violent  schemes  of  liberty  ought  to  be 
treated  as  advocates  for  servitude.  I  admit  that 
their  necessities  do  compel  them  to  this  base  and 
contemptible  fraud.  Nothing  can  reconcile  men 
to  their  proceeding  and  projects,  but  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  no  third  option  between  them  and 
some  tyranny  as  odious  as  can  be  furnished  by 
the  records  of  history,  or  by  the  invention  of  poets. 
This  prattling  of  theirs  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  sophistry.  It  is  nothing  but  plain  impudence. 
Have  these  gentlemen  never  heard,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  worlds  of  theory  and  practice,  of  any 
thing  between  the  despotism  of  the  monarch  and 
the  despotism  of  the  multitude  ?  Have  they  never 
heard  of  a  monarchy  directed  by  laws,  controuled 
and  balanced  by  the  great  hereditary  wealth  and 
hereditary  dignity  of  a  nation  ;  and  both  again 
controuled  by  a  judicious  check  from  the  reason 
and  feeling  of  the  people  at  large,  acting  by  a  suit- 
able and  permanent  organ  ?  Is  it  then  impossible 
that  a  man  may  be  found,  who,  without  criminal 
ill  intention,  or  pitiable  absurdity,  shall  prefer 
such  a  mixed  and  tempered  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes ;  and  who  may  repute  that  nation 
to  be  destitute  of  all  wisdom  and  of  all  virtue, 
which,  having  in  its  choice  to  obtain  such  a  go- 
I  vemment  with  ease,  or  rather  to  confirm  it  when 
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actually  possessed^  thought  proper  to  commit  a 
thousand  crimes,  and  to  subject  their  country  to 
a  thousand  evils,  in  order  to  avoid  it  ?  Is  it  then 
a  truth  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  pure 
democracy  is  the  only  tolerable  form  into  which 
human  society  can  be  thrown,  that  a  man  is  not 
permitted  to  hesitate  about  its  merits,  without  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  friend  to  tyranny,  that  is,  of 
being  a  foe  to  mankind  ? 

I  do  not  know  under  what  description  to  class 
the  present  ruling  authority  in  France.  It  affects 
to  be  pure  democracy,  though  I  think  it  in  a  di- 
rect train  of  becoming  shortly  a  mischievous  and 
Ignoble  oligarchy.  But  for  the  present  I  admit  it 
to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
what  it  pretends  to.  I  reprobate  no  form  of  go- 
vernment merely  upon  abstract  principles.  Tliere 
may  be  situations  in  which  the  purely  democratick 
form  will  become  necessary.  There  may  be  some 
(very  few,  and  very  particularly  circumstanced) 
where  it  would  be  clearly  desirable.  This  I  do 
not  take  to  be  the  case  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
great  country.  Until  now,  we  have  seen  no  exam- 
ples of  considerable  democracies.  The  ancients 
were  better  acquainted  with  them.  Not  being 
wholly  unread  in  the  authors,  who  had  seen  the 
most  of  those  constitutions,  and  who  best  under- 
stood them,  I  cannot  help  concurring  with  their 
opinion,  that  an  absolute  democracy,  no  more  than 
absolute  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  think  it 
rather  the  corruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the 
sound  constitution  of  a  republick.  If  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  Aristotle  observes,  that  a  democracy 
has  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  with 
a  tyranny.*  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  demo- 
cracy, the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of 
exercising  the  most  cruel  oppressions  upon  the 
minority,  whenever  strong  divisions  prevail  in  that 
kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  must ;  and  that  oppres- 
sion of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater 
numbers,  and  will  be  carried  on  with  much  greater 
fury,  than  can  almost  ever  be  apprehended  from 
the  dominion  of  a  single  sceptre.  In  such  a  popu- 
lar persecution,  individual  sufferers  are  in  a  much 
more  deplorable  condition  than  in  any  other.  Under 
a  cruel  prince  they  have  the  balmy  compassion 
of  mankind  to  assuage  the  smart  of  their  wounds ; 
they  have  the  plaudits  of  the  people  to  animate 
their  generous  constancy  under  their  sufferings : 
but  those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong  under  mul- 
titudes, are  deprived  of  all  external  consolation. 
They  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  overpowered  by 
a  conspiracy  of  their  whole  species. 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  inevi- 
table tendency  to  party  tyranny,  which  I  suppose 
it  to  have,  and  admitting  it  to  possess  as  much 
g^d  in  it  when  unmixed,  as  I  am  sure  it  possesses 

•  When  I  wrote  Oiis  I  quoted  from  memory,  after  many  years 
had  elapsed  fW>m  my  readin^f  the  passagre.  A  learned  Triend  has 
found  it.  and  it  is  as  follows : 

To  ^tfor  rit  ainot  lai  9^^  dc^roTiica  yStv  fie\rt6vm»t  Kai  ra 
^ff^fVftara,  mirwtp  kiti  ra  rwiTayfiara'  Kai  6  ini^aymyot  «ai  6  KoAaf, 
01  airoi  Kai  aPtkXoyoi'  Kai  fid\i%a  kxarepM  wafi  ^icaWpoir  tirYi'Vo-iv,  ol 
$1*9  KoKaKtt  vapa  rvpawoit,  0«  ii  3r|/ui7t*7oi  wapa  riut  dilfiott  roit 
totovroix.— 


when  compounded  with  other  forms;  does  mo- 
narchy, on  its  part,  contain  notliing  at  all  to 
recommend  it  ?  I  do  not  often  quote  Bolingbroke, 
nor  have  his  works  in  general  left  any  permanent 
impression  on  my  mind.  He  is  a  presumptooni 
and  a  superficial  writer.  But  he  has  one  obsenn- 
tion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  without  deptk 
and  solidity.  He  says,  that  he  prefers  a  monarchj 
to  other  governments;  because  you  can  better 
ingraft  any  description  of  republick  on  a  monarchj, 
than  any  thing  of  monarchy  upon  the  republicu 
forms.  I  think  him  perfectly  in  the  right.  The 
fact  is  so  historically ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  the 
speculation. 

I  know  how  easy  a  topick  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
faults  of  departed  greatness.  By  a  revolution  in 
the  state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is 
converted  into  the  austere  critick  of  the  present 
hour.  But  steady,  independent  minds,  when  they 
have  an  object  of  so  serious  a  concern  to  mankind 
as  government  under  their  contemplation,  will  dis- 
dain to  assume  the  part  of  satirists  and  declaimen. 
They  will  judge  of  human  institutions  as  they  do 
of  human  characters.  They  will  sort  out  the  good 
from  the  evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  institutions, 
as  it  is  in  mortal  men. 

Your  government  in  France,  though  usually, 
and  I  think  justly,  reputed  the  best  of  the  unqua- 
lified or  ill-qualified  monarchies,  was  still  full  of 
abuses.  Tliese  abuses  accumulated  in  a  length  of 
time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in  every  monarchy 
not  under  the  constant  inspection  of  a  popular 
representative.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  hults  and 
defects  of  the  subverted  government  of  France; 
and  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy 
to  make  a  panegyrick  upon  any  thing  which  is 
a  just  and  natural  object  of  censure.  But  the 
question  is  not  now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy, 
but  of  its  existence.  Is  it  then  true,  that  the 
French  government  was  such  as  to  be  incapable  or 
undeserving  of  reform  ;  so  that  it  was  of  absolute 
necessity  that  the  whole  fabrick  should  be  at  onoe 
pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection 
of  a  theoretick,  experimental  edifice  in  its  place  ? 
All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1789.  The  instructions  to  the 
representatives  to  the  states-general,  from  every 
district  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled  with  projects 
for  the  reformation  of  that  government,  widioot 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  design  to  destroy  it. 
Had  such  a  design  been  then  even  insinuated,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and 
that  voice  for  rejecting  it  with  scorn  and  horrour. 
Men  have  been  sometimes  led  by  degrees,  some- 
times hurried,  into  things  of  which,  if  they  could 
have  seen  tlie  whole  together,  they  never  would 
have  permitted  tlic  most  remote  approach.  When 
those  instructions  were  given,  there  was  no  ques- 

"The  ethical  character  is  the  same;  both  exercise  despotm 
'  over  the  better  class  of  citi7.ens ;  and  decrees  are  in  the  one, 

*  what  ordinances  and  arrets  are  in  the  other :  the  demagogue  tm 
'  and  the  court  favourite,  arc  not  unfreqnently  the  same  iSentical 
'  men.  and  always  bear  a  close  analogy :  and  these  hare  the  pris- 

*  cipal  power,  each  in  their  respective  forms  of  goverameot  fa- 
'  vourites  with  the  absolute  monarch,  and  demagogues  widi  a 
'  people  such  as  I  have  described.*    Arist  Politic  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 
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[on  but  that  abuses  existed,  and  that  they  de- 
manded a  reform ;  nor  is  there  now.  In  the  in- 
erval  between  the  instructions  and  the  Revolution, 
hings  changed  their  shape ;  and,  in  consequence 
f  that  change,  the  true  question  at  present  is, 
Vliether  those  who  would  have  reformed,  or  those 
rho  have  destroyed,  are  in  the  right  ? 

To  hear  some  men  speak  of  the  late  monarchy 
f  France,  you  would  imagine  that  they  were 
alking  of  Persia  bleeding  under  the  ferocious  sword 
•f  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan ;  or  at  least  describing  the 
»arbarous  anarchick  despotism  of  Turkey,  where 
be  finest  countries  in  the  most  genial  climates  in 
he  world  are  wasted  by  peace  more  than  any 
ountries  have  been  worried  by  war ;  where  arts 
re  unknown,  where  manufactures  languish,  where 
cience  is  extinguished,  where  agriculture  decays, 
fhere  the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and 
erishes  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Was  tliis 
lie  case  of  France  ?  I  have  no  way  of  determining 
fie  question  but  by  a  reference  to  facts.     Facts 

0  not  support  this  resemblance.  Along  with 
luch  evil,  there  is  some  good  in  monarchy  itself; 
nd  some  corrective  to  its  evil  from  religion,  from 
iws,  from  manners,  from  opinions,  the  French 
lonarchy  must  have  received ;  which  rendered  it 
though  by  no  means  a  free,  and  therefore  by  no 
leans  a  good,  constitution)  a  despotism  rather  in 
ppearance  than  in  reality. 

Among  the  standards  upon  which  the  effects  of 
ovemment  on  any  country  are  to  be  estimated, 

must  consider  the  state  of  its  population  as  not 
be  least  certain.  No  country  in  which  population 
'ourishes,  and  is  in  progressive  improvement, 
an  be  under  a  very  mischievous  government. 
Lbout  sixty  years  ago,  the  Intendants  of  the 
eneralities  of  France  made,  with  other  matters, 

report  of  the  population  of  their  several  districts. 

have  not  the  books,  which  are  very  voluminous, 
y  me,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  procure  them, 

1  am  obliged  to  speak  by  memory,  and  therefore 
[ie  less  positively,)  but  I  think  the  population  of 
*rance  was  by  them,  even  at  that  period,  estimated 
t  twenty-two  millions  of  souls.  At  the  end  of 
lie  last  century  it  had  been  generally  calculated 
t  eighteen .  On  either  of  these  estimations,  France 
as  not  ill  peopled.  Mr.  Necker,  who  is  an 
uthority  for  his  own  time  at  least  equal  to  the 
itendauts  for  theirs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently 
ire  principles,  the  people  of  France,  in  the  year 
7S0,  at  twenty-four  millions  six  hundred  and 
iventy  thousand.  But  was  this  the  probable 
[timate  term  under  the  old  establishment?  Dr. 
rice  is  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  population 
i  France  was  by  no  means  at  its  acme  in  that 
ear.     I  certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  authority 

good  deal  more  in  these  speculations,  than  I  do 
I  his  general  politicks.  This  gentleman,  taking 
round  on  Mr.  Necker*s  data,  is  very  confident 
lat  since  the  period  of  that  minister's  calculation, 
le  French  population  has  encreased  rapidly ;  so 
ipidly,  that  in  the  year  1789  he  will  not  consent 
»  rate  the  people  of  that  kingdom  at  a  lower 
•  De  TAdminlstrtUoD  des  Finances  de  la  France,  par  Mods. 


number  than  thirty  millions.  After  abating  much 
(and  much  I  think  ought  to  be  abated)  from  the 
sanguine  calculation  of  Dr.  Price,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  population  of  France  did  encrease  con- 
siderably during  this  latter  period :  but  supposing 
that  it  encreased  to  nothing  more  than  will  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  twenty-four  millions  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  to  twenty-five 
millions,  still  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions, 
and  that  in  an  encreasing  progress,  on  a  space  of 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  square  leagues,  is 
immense.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  proportionable  population  of  this  island, 
or  even  than  that  of  England,  the  best  peopled 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  is  not  universally  true,  that  France  is  a  fertile 
country.  Considerable  tracts  of  it  are  barren,  and 
labour  under  other  natural  disadvantages.  In  the 
portions  of  that  territory  where  things  are  more 
favourable,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  correspond  to  the  indulgence 
of  nature.*  The  Generality  of  Lisle  (this  I  admit 
is  the  strongest  example)  upon  an  extent  of  four 
hundred  and  four  leagues  and  a  half,  about  ten 
years  ago,  contained  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  souls,  which  is  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  inhabitants  to 
each  square  league.  The  middle  term  for  the  rest 
of  France  is  about  nine  hundred  inhabitants  to 
the  same  admeasurement. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  de- 
posed government ;  because  I  do  not  like  to  com- 
pliment the  contrivances  of  men  with  what  is  due 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
But  that  decried  government  could  not  have  ob- 
structed, most  probably  it  favoured,  the  operation 
of  those  causes,  (whatever  Uiey  were,)  whether  of 
nature  in  the  soil,  or  habits  of  industry  among  the 
people,  which  has  produced  so  large  a  number  of 
the  species  throughout  that  whole  kingdom,  and 
exhibited  in  some  particular  places  such  prodigies 
of  population.  I  never  will  suppose  that  fabrick 
of  a  state  to  be  the  worst  of  all  political  institu- 
tions, which,  by  experience,  is  found  to  contain  a 
principle  favourable  (however  latent  it  may  be) 
to  the  encrease  of  mankind. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  is  another,  and  no 
contemptible  standard,  by  which  we  may  judge 
whether,  on  the  whole,  a  government  be  protecting 
or  destructive.  France  far  exceeds  England  in 
the  multitude  of  her  people ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
her  comparative  wealth  is  much  inferiour  to  ours ; 
that  it  is  not  so  equal  in  the  distribution,  nor  so 
ready  in  the  circulation.  I  believe  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  two  governments  to  be  amongst 
the  causes  of  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  England. 
I  speak  of  England,  not  of  the  whole  British 
dominions;  which,  if  compared  with  those  of 
France,  will,  in  some  degree,  weaken  the  com- 
parative rate  of  wealth  upon  our  side.  But  that 
wealth,  which  will  not  endure  a  comparison  with 
the  riches  of  England,  may  constitute  a  very  re- 
spectable degree  of  opulence.  Mr.  Necker*s  book, 
Necker,  vol.  i.  p,  288. 
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published  in  1785,*  contains  an  accurate  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  facts  relative  to  publick 
economy  and  to  political  arithmetick;  and  his 
speculations  on  the  subject  are  in  general  wise  and 
liberal.  In  that  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  France,  very  remote  from  the  portrait  of  a 
country  whose  government  was  a  perfect  griev- 
ance, an  absolute  evil,  admitting  no  cure  but 
through  the  violent  and  uncertain  remedy  of  a 
total  revolution.  He  affirms,  that  from  the  year 
1726  to  the  year  1784,  there  was  coined  at  the 
mint  of  France,  in  the  species  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  t 

It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Necker  should  be 
mistaken  in  the  amount  of  the  bullion  which  has 
been  coined  in  the  mint.  It  is  a  matter  of  official 
record.  The  reasonings  of  this  able  financier, 
concerning  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which 
remained  for  circulation,  when  he  wrote  in  1785, 
that  is,  about  four  years  before  the  deposition  and 
imprisonment  of  the  French  king,  are  not  of  equal 
certainty ;  but  they  are  laid  on  grounds  so  appa- 
rently solid,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  assent  to  his  calculation.  He 
calculates  the  numeraire,  or  what  we  call  specie, 
then  actually  existing  in  France,  at  about  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  the  same  English  money.  A  great 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  one  country,  large  as 
that  country  is !  Mr.  Necker  was  so  far  from  con- 
sidering this  influx  of  wealth  as  likely  to  cease, 
when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  he  presumes  upon 
a  future  annual  encrease  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
money  brought  into  France  during  the  periods 
from  which  he  computed. 

Some  adequate  cause  must  have  originally  intro- 
duced all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint  into  that 
kingdom  ;  and  some  cause  as  operative  must  have 
kept  at  home,  or  returned  into  its  bosom,  such 
a  vast  flood  of  treasure  as  Mr.  Necker  calculates 
to  remain  for  domestick  circulation.  Suppose  any 
reasonable  deductions  from  Mr.  Necker*s  compu- 
tation, the  remainder  must  still  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum.  Causes  thus  powerful  to  acquire,  and 
to  retain,  cannot  be  found  in  discouraged  industry, 
insecure  property,  and  a  positively  destructive 
government.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  face  of 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  the  multitude  and  opu- 
lence of  her  cities ;  the  useful  magnificence  of  her 
spacious  high  roads  and  bridges  ;  the  opportunity 
of  her  artificial  canals  and  navigations  opening  the 
conveniences  of  maritime  communication  through 
a  solid  continent  of  so  immense  an  extent ;  when 
I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  stupendous  works  of  her  ports 
and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole  naval  apparatus, 
whether  for  war  or  trade  :  when  I  bring:  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  con- 
structed with  so  bold  and  masterly  a  skill,  and 
made  and  maintained  at  so  prodigious  a  charge, 
presenting  an  armed  front  and  impenetrable  barrier 
to  her  enemies  upon  every  side :  when  I  recollect 
how  very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive  region  is 
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without  cultivation,  and  to  what  complete  perfec- 
tion the  culture  of  many  of  the  best  productioiii 
of  the  earth  have  been  brought  in  France  ;  when 
I  reflect  on  the  excellence  of  her  manufacturei 
and  fabricks,  second  to  none  but  ours,  and  b 
some  particulars  not  second ;  when  I  contem- 
plate the  grand  foundations  of  charity,  publick 
and  private ;  when  I  survey  the  state  of  all  the  am 
that  beautify  and  polish  life ;  when  I  reckon  the 
men  she  has  bred  for  extending  her  fame  in  war, 
her  able  statesmen,  the  multitude  of  her  profoand 
lawyers  and  theolog^ns,  her  philosophers,  her 
criticks,  her  historians  and  antiquaries,  her  poets 
and  her  orators,  sacred  and  profane;  I  behold 
in  all  this  something  which  awes  and  commands 
tlie  imagination,  which  checks  the  mind  on  the 
brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscriminate  censure, 
and  which  demands  that  we  should  very  seriously 
examine,  what  and  how  great  are  the  latent  rices 
that  could  authorize  us  at  once  to  level  so  speeious 
a  fabrick  with  the  ground.  I  do  not  recognise  in 
this  view  of  things,  the  despotism  of  Turkey.  Nor 
do  I  discern  the  character  of  a  government, 
that  has  been,  on  the  whole,  so  oppressive,  or 
so  corrupt,  or  so  negligent,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  all  reformation,  I  must  think  such  a  govern- 
ment well  deserved  to  have  its  excellencies  height- 
ened, its  faults  corrected,  and  its  capacities  im- 
proved into  a  British  constitution. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings  of 
that  deposed  government  for  several  years  back, 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  amidst  the  incon- 
stancy and  fluctuation  natural  to  courts,  an  earnest 
endeavour  towards  the  prosperity  and  impnne- 
ment  of  the  country ;  he  must  admit,  that  it  had 
long  been  employed,  in  some  instances,  wholly  to 
remove,  in  many  considerably  to  correct,  the 
abusive  practices  and  usages  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  state;  and  that  even  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
sovereign  over  the  persons  of  his  subjects,  incon- 
sistent, as  undoubtedly  it  was,  with  law  and 
liberty,  had  yet  been  every  day  growing  more 
mitigated  in  the  exercise.  So  far  firom  refusins: 
itself  to  reformation,  that  government  was  open, 
with  a  censurable  degree  of  facility,  to  all  sorts 
of  projects  and  projectors  on  the  subject.  Rather 
too  much  countenance  was  given  to  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  soon  was  turned  against  those 
who  fostered  it,  and  ended  in  their  ruin.  It  is  but 
cold,  and  no  very  flattering,  justice  to  that  fallen 
monarchy,  to  say,  that,  for  many  years,  it  tres- 
passed more  by  levity  and  want  of  judgment  in 
several  of  its  schemes,  than  from  any  defect  in 
diligence  or  in  publick  spirit.  To  compare  the 
government  of  France  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  with  wise  and  well-constituted  establish- 
ments during  that,  or  during  any  period,  is  not 
to  act  with  fairness.  But  if  in  point  of  prodigalitv 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  in  point  of  rigour  ! 
in  the  exercise  of  power,  it  be  compared  with 
any  of  the  former  reigns,  I  believe  candid  judges 
will  give  little  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of 

t  Vol.  iii.  chap.  &  and  chap,  ft 
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ho  dwell  petpetually  on  the  donations  to 

:es,  or  on  the  expences  of  the  court,  or  on 

rours  of  the  Bastile,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

teenth.* 

ther  the  system,  if  it  deserves  such  a  name, 

lilt  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  monarchy, 

able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  popu- 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  which  it  has 
under  its  care,  is  a  matter  very  doubtful. 
I  of  improving  by  the  change,  I  apprehend 
long  series  of  years  must  be  told,  before  it 
over  in  any  degree  the  effects  of  this  philo- 
i  Revolution,  and  before  the  nation  can 
laced  on  its  former  footing.     If  Dr.  Price 

think  ^t,  a  few  years  hence,  to  favour  us 

1  estimate  of  the  population  of  France,  he 
irdly  be  able  to  make  up  his  tale  of  thirty 
s  of  souls,  as  computed  in  1789,  or  the 
3ly*s  computation  of  twenty-six  millions 
:  year ;  or  even  Mr.  Necker's  twenty-five 
s  in  1780.  I  hear  that  there  are  consider- 
migrations  from  France;  and  that  many, 
g  that  voluptuous  climate,  and  that  seduc- 
'ircean  liberty,  have  taken  refuge   in   the 

regions,  and  under  the  British  despotism 
lada. 

he  present  disappearance  of  coin,  no  person 
think  it  the  same  country,  in  which  the 
t  minister  of  the  finances  has  been  able  to 
;r  fourscore  millions  sterling  in  specie.  From 
eral  aspect  one  would  conclude  that  it  had 
tr  some  time  past  under  the  special  direction 
learned  academicians  of  Laputa  and  Balni- 
h  Already  the  population  of  Paris  has  so 
?d,  that  Mr.  Necker  stated  to  the  National 
bly  the  provision  to  be  made  for  its  subsistence 
'th  less  than  what  had  formerly  been  found 
te.t  It  is  said  (and  I  have  never  heard  it 
dieted)  that  a  hundred  thousand  people  are 
employment  in  that  city,  though  it  is  become 
It  of  the  imprisoned  court  and  National 
bly.     Nothing,  I  am  credibly  informed,  can 

the  shocking  and  disgusting  spectacle  of 
:ancy  displayed  in  that  capital.  Indeed  the 
)f  the  National  Assembly  leave  no  doubt  of 
!t.  Tliey  have  lately  appointed  a  standing 
ttee  of  mendicancy.     Tney  are  contriving 

2  a  vigorous  police  on  this  subject,  and,  for 
;t  time,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  maintain 

world  is  obliged  to  Mr.  de  Calonne  for  Uie  pains  he  has 
refute  the  scandalous  exaggerations  relative  to  some  of 
1  expences,  and  to  detect  the  fallacious  account  given  of 
;,  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  provoking  the  populace  to  all 
crimes. 

Gulliver's  Travels  for  the  idea  of  countries  governed  by 
•hers 

le  Calonne  states  the  falling  oflT  of  the  population  of  Paris 
ore  considerable ;  and  it  may  be  so,  since  the  period  of 
kers  calculation, 
ux  de  charity  pour  subve- 

roanque  de  travail  k  Paris       lAvreit.  £.      ».  d. 

s  les  provinces      ....     3>806,930—       161.121  13    4 
Jon  de  vagabondage  et  de 
idicit^ 1,871,417-         69,843    7    6 

pour     r  importation    de 

5,671,907-       236.329    9    2 

3  relatives    aux    subeist- 
d^duction   fait    des    t€- 

imcDta  qui  ont  eu  lieu    .     39,871,790—    1,661,324  11    8 

Total    .     51,082,0M-    2,I2a4I8    1    8 


the  poor,  for  whose  present  relief  great  sums 
appear  on  the  face  of  tne  publick  accounts  of  the 
year.§  In  the  mean  time  the  leaders  of  the 
legislative  clubs  and  coffee-houses  are  intoxicated 
with  admiration  at  their  own  wisdom  and  ability. 
They  speak  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  tell  the  people,  to 
comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which  thev  have 
clothed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  piiiloso- 
phers ;  and,  sometimes,  by  all  the  arts  of  quackish 
parade,  by  show,  tumult,  and  bustle,  sometimes  by 
the  alarms  of  plots  and  invasions,  they  attempt  to 
drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert  the 
eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  ruin  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  state.  A  brave  people  will  certainly 
prefer  liberty  accompanied  with  a  virtuous  poverty 
to  a  depraved  and  wealthy  servitude.  But  before 
the  price  of  comfort  and  opulence  is  paid,  one 
ought  to  be  pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty  which 
is  purchased,  and  that  she  is  to  be  purchased  at  no 
other  price.  I  shall  always,  however,  consider 
that  liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance, 
which  has  not  wisdom  and  justice  for  her  compa- 
nions ;  and  does  not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty 
in  her  train. 

The  advocates  for  this  Revolution,  not  satisfied 
with  exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, strike  at  the  fame  of  their  country  it- 
self, by  painting  almost  all  that  could  nave 
attracted  the  attention  of  strangers,  I  mean  their 
nobility  and  their  clergy,  as  objects  of  horrour. 
If  this  were  only  a  libel,  there  had  not  been  much 
in  it.  But  it  has  practical  consequences.  Had 
your  nobility  and  gentry,  who  formed  th»  great 
body  of  your  landed  men,  and  the  whole  of  your 
military  officers,  resembled  those  of  Germany,  at 
the  period  when  the  Hanse-towns  were  necessi- 
tated to  confederate  against  the  nobles  in  defence 
of  their  property — had  they  been  like  the  Orsini 
and  Vitelli  in  Italy,  who  used  to  sally  fi-om  their 
fortified  dens  to  rob  the  trader  and  traveller — 
had  they  been  such  as  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt, 
or  the  Nay  res  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  I  do  ad- 
mit, that  too  critical  an  enquiry  might  not  be  advis- 
able into  the  means  of  freeing  the  world  from  such 
a  nuisance.  The  statues  of  Equity  and  Mercy 
might  be  veiled  for  a  moment.  The  tenderest 
minds,  confounded  with  the  dreadful  exigence  in 
which  morality  submits  to  the  suspension  of  its 

When  I  sent  this  book  to  the  press,  I  entertained  some  doubt 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  last  article  in  the  above 
accounts,  which  is  only  under  a  general  head,  without  any  de- 
tail. Since  then  I  have  seen  Mr.  de  Calonne's  work.  I  must  uink 
it  a  great  loss  to  me  that  I  had  not  that  advantage  earlier.  Mr. 
de  Calonne  thinks  this  article  to  be  on  account  of  ^neral  sul>- 
sistence ;  but  as  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  how  so  great  a  loss 
as  upwards  of  1,661,000/.  sterling  could  be  sustained  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  and  the  sale  of  grain,  he  seems  to  attribute 
this  enormous  head  of  charge  to  secret  expences  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. I  cannot  say  any  thing  positively  on  that  subject  The 
reader  is  capable  of  judging,  oy  the  aggregate  of  these  immense 
charges,  on  the  state  and  condition  of  Imnoe ;  and  the  system  of 
publick  economy  adopted  in  that  naUoiv  These  articles  of  ac- 
count produced  no  enquiry  or  discussion  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. 
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own  rules  in  favour  of  its  own  principles,  might 
turn  aside  whilst  fraud  and  violence  were  accom- 
plishing the  destruction  of  a  pretended  nobility 
which  disg^ced,  whilst  it  persecuted,  human  na- 
ture. The  persons  most  abhorrent  from  blood, 
and  treason,  and  arbitrary  confiscation,  might  re- 
main silent  spectators  of  this  civil  war  between 
the  vices. 

But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  under 
the  king's  precept  at  Versailles,  in  1789,  or  their 
constituents,  deserve  to  be  looked  on  as  the  Nayres 
or  Mamelukes  of  this  age,  or  as  the  Orsini  and 
Vitelli  of  ancient  times  ?  If  I  had  then  asked 
the  question  I  should  have  passed  for  a  madman. 
What  have  they  since  done  that  they  were  to  be 
driven  into  exile,  that  their  persons  should  be 
hunted  about,  mangled,  and  tortured,  tlieir  fami- 
lies dispersed,  their  houses  laid  in  ashes,  and  that 
their  order  should  be  abolished,  and  the  memory 
of  it,  if  possible,  extinguished,  by  ordaining  them 
to  change  tlie  very  names  by  which  they  were  usu- 
ally known  ?  Read  their  instructions  to  their  re- 
presentatives. They  breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty 
as  warmly,  and  they  recommend  reformation  as 
strongly,  as  any  other  order.  Their  privileges  re- 
lative to  contribution  were  voluntarily  surren- 
dered ;  as  the  king,  from  the  beginning,  surren- 
dered all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.  Upon 
a  free  constitution  there  was  but  one  opinion  in 
France.  The  absolute  monarchy  was  at  an  end. 
It  breathed  its  last,  without  a  groan,  without 
struggle,  without  convulsion.  All  the  struggle, 
all  the  dissension,  arose  afterwards  upon  the  pre- 
ference of  a  despotick  democracy  to  a  govern- 
ment of  reciprocal  controul.  The  triumph  of  the 
victorious  party  was  over  the  principles  of  a  Bri- 
tish constitution. 

I  have  observed  the  affectation,  which,  for  many 
years  past,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree 
perfectly  childish,  of  idolizing  the  memory  of  your 
Henry  the  Fourth.  If  any  thing  could  put  any 
one  out  of  humour  with  tliat  ornament  to  the 
kingly  character,  it  would  be  this  overdone  style 
of  insidious  panegyrick.  The  person^  who  have 
worked  this  engine  the  most  busily  are  those  who 
have  ended  their  panegyricks  in  dethroning  his 
successor  and  descendant ;  a  man,  as  good  na- 
tured,  at  the  least,  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  alto- 
gether as  fond  of  his  people ;  and  who  has  done 
infinitely  more  to  correct  the  ancient  vices  of  the 
state  than  that  great  monarch  did,  or  we  are  sure 
he  ever  meant  to  do.  Well  it  is  for  his  panegy- 
rists that  they  have  not  him  to  deal  with.  For 
Henry  of -Navarre  was  a  resolute,  active,  and  poli- 
tick prince.  He  possessed  indeed  great  human- 
ity and  mildness ;  but  a  humanity  and  mildness 
that  never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  interests.  He 
never  sought  to  be  loved  without  putting  himself 
first  in  a  condition  to  be  feared.  He  used  soft 
language  with  determined  conduct.  He  asserted 
and  maintained  his  authority  in  the  gross,  and  dis- 
tributed his  acts  of  concession  only  in  the  detail. 
He  spent  the  income  of  his  prerogative  nobly ;  but 
he  took  care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  capital ; 


never  abandoning  for  a  moment  any  of  the  claims 
which  he  made  under  the  fundamental  laws,  oor 
sparing  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  often  in  the  field,  sometimes  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. Because  he  knew  how  to  make  his  virtnei 
respected  by  the  ungrateful,  he  has  merited  the 
praises  of  those,  whom  if  they  had  lived  in  hit 
time,  he  would  have  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  and 
brought  to  punishment  along  with  the  regicides 
whom  he  hanged  after  he  had  famished  Paris  into 
a  surrender. 

If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest  in  their  ad- 
miration of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  must  remem- 
ber, that  they  cannot  think  more  highly  of  him, 
than  he  did  of  the  noblesse  of  France  ;  whose  vir- 
tue, honour,  courage,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  were 
his  constant  theme. 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  This  is  pos- 
sible. But  it  is  more  than  I  can  believe  to  be 
true  in  any  great  degree.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  France  as  correctly  as  some  others ;  but  1 
have  endeavoured  through  my  whole  life  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  human  nature;  otherwise 
I  should  be  unfit  to  take  even  my  humble  part  in 
the  service  of  mankind.  In  that  study  I  could 
not  pass  by  a  vast  portion  of  our  nature,  as  it  ap- 
peared modified  in  a  country  but  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  shore  of  this  island.  On  my  best  obser- 
vation, compared  with  my  best  enquiries,  I  foond 
your  nobility  for  the  greater  part  composed  of  men 
of  a  high  spirit,  and  of  a  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
both  with  regard  to  themselves  individually,  and 
with  regard  to  their  whole  corps,  over  whom  they 
kept,  beyond  what  is  common  in  other  countries, 
a  censorial  eye.  They  were  tolerably  well-bred ; 
very  officious,  humane,  and  hospitable ;  in  their 
conversation  frank  and  open ;  with  a  good  mili- 
tary tone ;  and  reasonably  tinctured  with  litera- 
ture, particularly  of  the  authors  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Many  had  pretensions  far  above  thb 
description.  I  speak  of  those  who  were  generally 
met  with. 

As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferiour  classes, 
they  appeared  to  me  to  comport  themselves  to- 
wards them  with  good-nature,  and  with  something 
more  nearly  approaching  to  familiarity,  than  is 
generally  practised  with  us  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life.  To 
strike  any  person,  even  in  the  most  abject  con- 
dition, was  a  thing  in  a  manner  unknown,  and 
would  be  highly  disgraceful.  Instances  of  other 
ill-treatment  of  the  humble  part  of  the  commanitj 
were  rare  :  and  as  to  attacks  made  upon  the  pro- 
perty or  the  personal  liberty  of  the  commons,  I 
never  heard  of  any  whatsoever  from  them ;  nor, 
whilst  the  laws  were  in  vigour  under  the  ancient 
government,  would  such  tyranny  in  subjects  hare 
been  permitted.  As  men  of  landed  estates,  I  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  their  conduct,  though  much 
to  reprehend,  and  much  to  wish  changed,  in  many 
of  the  old  tenures.  Where  the  letting  of  their 
land  was  by  rent,  I  could  not  discover  that  their 
agreements  with  their  farmers  were  oppressive; 
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hen  they  were  in  partnership  with  the  farmer, 
en  was  the  case,  have  I  heard  that  they  had 
.  the  lion's  share.  The  proportions  seemed 
lequitable.  There  might  be  exceptions ;  but 
inly  they  were  exceptions  only.  I  have  no 
n  to  believe  that  in  these  respects  the  landed 
sse  of  France  were  worse  than  the  landed 
y  of  this  country ;  certainly  in  no  respect 
vexatious  than  the  landholders,  not  noble, 
eir  own  nation.  In  cities  the  nobility  had 
anner  of  power ;  in  the  country  very  little, 
know,  Sir,  that  much  of  the  civil  government, 
he  police  in  the  most  essential  parts,  was  not 
i  hands  of  that  nobility  which  presents  itself 
jO  our  consideration.  The  revenue,  the  sys- 
md  collection  of  which  were  the  most  giiev- 
arts  of  the  French  government,  was  not  ad> 
tered  by  the  men  of  the  sword  ;  nor  were 
answerable  for  the  vices  of  its  principle,  or 
vexations,  where   any  such   existed,   in   its 


gement. 


nying,  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  do,  that  the 
ity  had  any  considerable  share  in  the  oppres- 
Dt  the  people,  in  cases  in  which  real  oppres- 
ixisted,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  they  were 
without  considerable  faults  and  errours.  A 
h  imitation  of  the  worst  part  of  the  manners 
igland,  which  impaired  tneir  natural  charac- 
without  substituting  in  its  place  what  perhaps 
naeant  to  copy,  has  certamly  rendered  them 

than  formerly  they  were.  Habitual  disso- 
38S  of  manners  continued  beyond  the  pardon- 
period  of  life,  was  more  common  amongst 
than  it  is  with  us ;  and  it  reigned  with  the 
ope  of  remedy,  though  possibly  with  some- 
of  less  mischief,  by  being  covered  with  more 
or  decorum.  They  countenanced  too  much 
licentious  philosophy  which  has  helped  to 

on  their  ruin.  There  was  another  errour 
gst  them  more  fatal.  Those  of  the  com- 
,  who  approached  to  or  exceeded  many  of 
3bility  in  point  of  wealth,  were  not  fully  ad- 
i  to  the  rank  and  estimation  which  wealth, 
ison  and  good  policy,  ought  to  bestow  in 
country ;  though  I  think  not  equally  with 
of  other  nobility.  The  two  kinds  of  aris- 
:;y  were  too  punctiliously  kept  asunder ;  less 
owever,  than  in  Germany  and  some  other 

3S. 

is  separation,  as  I  have  already  taken  the 

y  of  suggesting  to  you,  I  conceive  to  be  one 

ipal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  no- 

The  military,  particularly,  was  too  exclu- 

reserved  for  men  of  family.  But,  after  all, 
ras  an  errour  of  opinion,  which  a  conflicting 
)n  would  have  rectified.  A  permanent  as- 
ly,  in  which  the  commons  had  their  share  of 
r,  would  soon  abolish  whatever  was  too  in- 
18  and  insulting  in  these  distinctions;  and 
the  faults  in  the  morals  of  the  nobility  would 

been   probably  corrected,  by  the   greater 
ies  of  occupation  and  pursuit  to  which  a 
ittition  by  orders  would  have  given  rise. 
I  this  violent  cry  against  the  nobility  I  take 
L.   I.  2  p 


to  be  a  mere  work  of  art.  To  be  honoured  and 
even  privileged  by  the  laws,  opinions,  and  invete- 
rate usages  of  our  country,  growing  out  of  the 
prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to  provoke  horrour 
and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even  to  be  too 
tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  absolutely  a 
crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to 
preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to  be- 
long to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this  ?  Nobility 
is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society.  Omnes 
bani  nobilitati  semper  favemus,  was  the  saying  of 
a  wise  and  good  man.  It  is  indeed  one  sign  of  a 
liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with 
some  sort  of  partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  en- 
nobling principle  in  his  own  heart,  who  wishes  to 
level  all  the  artificial  institutions  which  have  been 
adopted  for  giving  a  body  to  opinion,  and  perma- 
nence to  fugitive  esteem.  It  is  a  sour,  malignant, 
envious  disposition,  without  taste  for  the  reality, 
or  for  any  image  or  representation  of  virtue,  that 
sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long 
flourished  in  splendour  and  in  honour.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  thing  destroyed ;  any  void  pro- 
duced in  society;  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  disappointment  or  dis- 
satisfaction that  my  enquiries  and  observations  did 
not  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the 
noblesse  of  France,  or  any  abuse  which  could  not 
be  removed  by  a  reform  very  short  of  abolition. 
Your  noblesse  did  not  deserve  punishment :  but 
to  degrade  is  to  punish. 

It  was  with  the  same  satisfaction  I  found  that 
the  result  of  my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy 
was  not  dissimilar.  It  is  no  soothing  news  to  my 
ears,  that  great  bodies  of  men  are  incurably  cor- 
rupt. It  is  not  with  much  credulity  I  listen  to 
any,  when  they  speak  evil  of  those  whom  they  are 
going  to  plunder.  I  rather  suspect  that  vices  are 
feigned  or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for 
in  their  punishment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witness; 
a  robber  is  a  worse.  Vices  and  abuses  there  were 
undoubtedly  in  that  order,  and  must  be. .  It  was 
an  old  establishment,  and  not  frequently  revised. 
But  I  saw  no  crimes  in  the  individuals  that  merited 
confiscation  of  their  substance,  nor  those  cruel  in- 
sults and  degradations,  and  that  unnatural  per- 
secution, which  have  been  substituted  in  the  place 
of  meliorating  regulation. 

If  there  had  been  any  just  cause  for  this  new, 
religious  persecution,  the  atheistick  libellers,  who 
act  as  trumpeters  to  animate  the  populace  to  plun- 
der, do  not  love  any  body  so  much  as  not  to  dwell 
with  complacence  on  the  vices  of  the  existing 
clergy.  This  they  have  not  done.  They  find 
themselves  obliged  to  rake  into  the  histories  of  for- 
mer ages  (which  they  have  ransacked  with  a  ma- 
lignant and  profligate  industry)  for  every  instance 
of  oppression  and  persecution  which  has  been  made 
by  iChat  body  or  in  its  &vour,  in  order  to  justify, 
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upon  very  iniquitous,  because  very  illogical,  prin- 
ciples of  retaliation,  their  own  persecutions,  and 
their  own  cruelties.  Afler  destroying:  all  other 
genealogies  and  family  distinctions,  they  invent 
a  sort  of  pedigree  of  crimes.  It  is  not  very  just 
to  chastise  men  for  the  offences  of  their  natural 
ancestors :  but  to  take  the  fiction  of  ancestry  in 
a  corporate  succession,  as  a  ground  for  punishing 
men  who  have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts,  except  in 
names  and  general  descriptions,  is  a  sort  of  refine- 
ment in  injustice  belonging  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  enlightened  age.  The  Assembly  punishes  men, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  whom  abhor  the  violent  con- 
duct of  ecclesiasticks  in  former  times  as  much  as 
their  present  persecutors  can  do,  and  who  would 
Ije  as  loud  and  as  strong  in  the  expression  of  that 
sense,  if  they  were  not  well  aware  of  the  purposes 
fur  which  all  tliis  declamation  is  employed. 

Corporate  bodies  are  immortal  for  tfie  good  of 
the  members,  but  not  for  their  punishment.  Na- 
tions themselves  are  such  corporations.  As  well 
might  we  in  England  think  of  waging  inexpiable 
war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they 
have  brought  upon  us  in  the  several  periods  of  our 
mutual  hostilities.  You  might,  on  your  part,  think 
yourselves  justified  in  fallins:  upon  all  Englishmen 
on  account  of  the  unparalleled  calamities  brought 
upon  the  people  of  France  by  the  unjust  invasions 
of  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  we 
should  be  mutually  justified  in  this  exterminatory 
war  upon  each  other,  fiill  as  much  as  you  are  in 
the  unprovoked  persecution  of  your  present  coun- 
trymen, on  account  of  the  conduct  of  men  of  the 
same  name  in  other  times. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  mish 
from  history.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it 
may  be  used  to  vitiate  our  minds  and  to  destroy 
our  happiness.  In  history  a  great  volume  is  un- 
rolled for  our  instruction,  drawing  the  materials 
of  future  wisdom  from  the  past  errours  and  infir- 
mities of  mankind.  It  may,  in  the  perversion, 
serve  for  a  magazine,  furnishing  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  for  parties  in  church  and  state, 
and  supplying  the  means  of  keeping  alive,  or 
reviving,  dissensions  and  animosities,  and  adding 
fuel  to  civil  fury.  History  consists,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  world  by 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  lust,  sedition, 
hypocrisy,  nngoverned  zeal,  and  all  the  train  of 
disorderly  appetites,  which  shake  the  publick  with 
the  same 

-"  troublous  stojms  that  to^ 


"  The  private  state,  and  reruLr  life  unsweet.*' 

Tliese  vices  are  the  causes  of  tliose  storms.  Reli- 
gion, morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liber- 
lies,  rights  of  men,  are  die  pretexts.  The  pretexts 
are  always  found  in  some  specious  appearance  of 
a  real  good.  You  would  not  secure  men  from 
tyranny  and  sedition,  by  rooting  out  of  the  mind 
the  principles  to  which  these  fraudulent  pretexts 
apply  ?  If  you  did,  you  would  root  out  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  the  human  breast.  As  these 
are  the  pretexL<t,  so  the  ordinary  actors  and  instru- 


ments in  great  publick  evils  are  kings,  priesti,  m*. 
gistrates,  senates,  parliaments,  national  assemblio, 
judges,  and  captains.  You  would  not  cure  the 
evil  by  resolving,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
monarchs,  nor  ministers  of  state,  nor  of  the  gospel; 
no  interpreters  of  law;  no  general  officen;  no 
publick  councils.  You  might  change  the  Damei. 
The  things  in  some  shape  must  remain.  A  certain 
quantum  of  power  must  always  exist  in  the  com- 
munity, in  some  hands,  and  under  some  appelU- 
tion.  Wise  men  will  apply  their  remedies  to  vices, 
not  to  names;  to  the  causes  of  evil  wlik^h  are 
pcnnanent,  not  to  the  occasional  organs  by  whicli 
they  act,  and  the  transitory  modes  in  which  they 
appear.  Otherwise  you  will  be  wise  historicaUj, 
a  fool  in  practice.  Seldom  have  two  ages  the  same 
fashion  in  their  pretexts  and  the  same  modes  of 
mischief.  Wickedness  is  a  little  more  inventive. 
Whilst  you  are  discussing  fashion,  the  fashion  ii 
gone  by.  The  very  same  vice  assumes  a  new  body. 
Tlie  spirit  transmigrates ;  and,  far  from  losing  iti 
principle  of  life  by  the  change  of  its  appearance,  it 
IS  renovated  in  its  new  organs  with  tbe  fresh  vigour 
of  a  juvenile  activity.  It  walks  abroad,  it  cooti- 
nues  its  ravages,  whilst  you  are  gibbeting  the  car- 
case, or  demolishing  the  tomb.  Y'ou  are  terrifying 
yourselves  with  ghosts  and  apparitions,  whilst  your 
house  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  Uius  with  all 
those,  who,  attending  only  to  the  shell  and  husk  of 
history,  think  they  are  waging  war  with  intole- 
rance, pride,  and  cruelty,  whilst,  under  cokxir 
of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  par- 
ties, they  are  authorizing  and  feeding  the  same 
odious  vices  in  different  factions,  and  perhapi 
in  worse. 

Your  citizens  of  Paris  formerly  had  lent  them- 
selves as  the  ready  instruments  to  slaughter  the 
followers  of  Calvin,  at  the  infamous  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  What  should  we  say  to  those  who 
could  think  of  retaliating  on  the  Parisians  of  this 
day  the  abominations  and  horrours  of  that  time  ? 
They  are  indeed  brought  to  abhor  that  massacre. 
Ferocious  as  they  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
them  dislike  it;  because  the  politicians  and  fashion- 
able teachers  have  no  interest  in  giving  their  pas- 
sions exactly  the  same  direction.  Still  howeter 
they  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  the  same  savasr 
dispositions  alive.  It  was  but  the  other  dav  tfaat 
they  caused  this  very  massacre  to  be  acted  on  the 
stage  for  the  diversion  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  committed  it.  In  this  tragick  farce  thev 
produced  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  his  robes  of 
function,  ordering  general  slaughter.  Was  this 
spectacle  intended  to  make  tlie  Parisians  abhcr 
persecution,  and  loath  the  effusion  of  blood  ? — No; 
It  was  to  teach  tliem  to  persecute  their  own  pastors; 
it  was  to  excite  them,  by  raising  a  disgust  and  hor- 
rour  of  their  clergy,  to  an  alacrity  in  hunting  down 
to  destruction  an  order,  which,  if  it  ought  to  exist 
at  all,  ought  to  exist  not  only  in  safety,  but  in 
reverence.  It  was  to  stimulate  their  cannilMil  appe- 
tites, (which  one  would  think  had  been  gors^l 
sufficiently,)  by  variety  and  sea^K^ning;  and  tu 
quicken  them  to  an  alertness  in  new  murders  anl 
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massacres,  if  k  should  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
Guises  of  the  day.  An  assembly,  in  which  sat 
a  multitude  of  priests  and  prelates,  was  obliged  to 
suffer  this  indignity  at  its  door.  The  author  was  not 
sent  to  the  galiies,  nor  the  players  to  the  house  of 
correction.  Not  long  after  this  exhibition,  those 
players  came  forward  to  the  assembly  to  claim  the 
rites  of  that  very  religion  which  they  had  dared  to 
expose,  and  to  shew  their  prostituted  faces  in  the 
senate,  whilst  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  func- 
tion was  known  to  his  people  only  by  his  prayers 
and  benedictions,  and  his  wealth  only  by  alms,  is 
forced  to  abandon  his  house,  and  to  fly  from  his 
flock,  (as  from  ravenous  wolves,)  because,  truly,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was 
a  rebel  and  a  murderer.* 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  perversion  of  history, 
by  those,  who,  for  the  same  nefarious  purposes, 
have  perverted  every  other  part  of  learning.  But 
those  who  will  stand  upon  that  elevation  of  reason, 
which  places  centuries  under  our  eye,  and  brings 
things  to  the  true  point  of  comparison,  which  ob- 
scures little  names,  and  effaces  the  colours  of  little 
parties,  and  to  which  nothing  can  ascend  but  the 
spirit  and  moral  quality  of  human  actions,  will  say 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais  Royal, — the  cardinsd 
of  Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  you  have  the  glory  of  being  the  mur- 
derers in  the  eighteenth ;  and  this  is  the  only 
difference  between  you.  But  history,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  better  understood,  and  better  em- 
ployed, will,  I  trust,  teach  a  civilized  posterity  to 
•  aUuor  the  misdeeds  of  both  these  barbarous  ages. 
It  will  teach  future  priests  and  magistrates  not  to 
retaliate  upon  the  speculative  and  inactive  atheists 
of  future  times,  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
present  practical  zealots  and  furious  fanaticKs  of 
that  wretched  errour,  which,  in  its  quiescent  state, 
u  more  than  punished,  whenever  it  is  embraced. 
It  will  teach  posterity  not  to  make  war  upon  either 
religion  or  philosophy,  for  the  abuse  which  the 
hypocrites  of  both  have  made  of  the  two  most 
▼aiaable  blessings  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bounty 
of  the  universal  Patron,  who  in  all  things  eminently 
favours  and  protects  the  race  of  man. 

If  your  clergy,  or  any  clergy,  should  shew  them- 
selves vicious  beyond  the  fair  bounds  allowed  to 
human  infirmity,  and  to  those  professional  faults 
wliich  can  hahily  be  separated  from  professional 
virtues,  though  their  vices  never  can  countenance 
the  exercise  of  oppression,  I  do  admit,  that  they 
would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  abating  very 
much  of  our  indignation  against  the  tyrants  who 
exceed  measure  and  justice  in  their  punishment. 
I  can  allow  in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divi- 
sions, some  tenaciousness  of  their  own  opinion, 
some  overflowings  of  zeal  for  its  propagation, 
some  predilection  to  their  own  state  and  ofHce, 
some  attachment  to  the  interest  of  their  own  corps, 
some  preference  to  those  who  listen  with  docility 
to  their  doctrines,  beyond  those  who  scorn  and 
deride  them .     I  allow  all  this,  because  I  am  a  man 

•  This  is  OD  a  tapposition  of  Uie  trutli  of  Uiis  story,  but  be 
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who  have  to  deal  with  men,  and  who  would  not, 
through  a  violence  of  toleration,  run  into  the 
greatest  of  all  intolerance.  I  must  bear  with  in- 
firmities until  they  fester  into  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progress  of  the  pas- 
sions, from  frailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand.  But  is  it  true 
that  die  body  oi  your  clergy  had  past  those  limits 
of  a  just  allowance  ?  From  the  general  style  of 
your  late  publications  of  all  sorts,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  your  clergy  in  France  were 
a  sort  of  monsters ;  an  horrible  composition  of 
superstition,  ignorance,  sloth,  fraud,  avarice,  and 
tyranny.  But  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  cessation  of  conflicting  interests,  the 
woeful  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from  party 
rage,  have  had  no  sort  of  influence  gradually  to 
meliorate  their  minds  ?  Is  it  true,  that  they  were 
daily  renewing  invasions  on  the  civil  power, 
troubling  the  domestick  quiet  of  their  country,  and 
rendering  the  operations  of  its  government  feeble 
and  precarious  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  clergy  of  our 
times  have  pressed  down  the  laity  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  were,  in  all  places,  lighting  up  the  fires 
of  a  savage  persecution  ?  Did  tJiey  by  every  fraud 
endeavour  to  encrease  their  estates  ?  Did  they  use 
to  exceed  the  due  demands  on  estates  that  were 
their  own?  Or,  rigidly  screwing  up  right  into 
wrong,  did  they  convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vexa- 
tious extortion  ?  When  not  possessed  of  power, 
were  they  filled  with  the  vices  of  those  who  envy 
it  ?  Were  they  inflamed  with  a  violent,  litigious 
spirit  of  controversy  ?  Goaded  on  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  intellectual  sovereignty,  were  they  ready 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  magistracy,  to  fire  churches, 
to  massacre  die  priests  of  other  descriptions,  to 
pull  down  altars,  and  to  make  their  way  over  the 
ruins  of  subverted  governments  to  an  empire  of 
doctrine,  sometimes  flattering,  sometimes  forcing, 
the  consciences  of  men  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
publick  institutions  into  a  submission  to  their  per- 
sonal authority,  beginning  with  a  claim  of  liberty, 
and  ending  with  an  abuse  of  power  ? 

These,  or  some  of  these,  were  the  vices  objected, 
and  not  wholly  without  foundation,  to  several  ojf 
the  churchmen  of  former  times,  who  belonged  to 
the  two  great  parties,  which  then  divided  and 
distracted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries 
there  visibly  is,  a  great  abatement,  rather  than  any 
encrease  of  these  vices,  instead  of  loading  the 
present  clergy  widi  the  crimes  of  other  men,  and 
the  odious  cnaracter  of  other  times,  in  common 
equity  they  ought  to  be  praised,  encouraged,  and 
supported,  in  dieir  departure  from  a  spirit  which 
disgraced  their  predecessors,  and  for  having  as- 
sumed a  temper  of  mind  and  manners  more  suit- 
able to  their  sacred  function. 

When  my  occasions  took  me  into  France,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  under 
all  their  forms,  engaged  a  considerable  part  of  my 
curiosity.     So  far  from  finding  (except  from  one 

was  not  in  France  st  tbe  time.    One  name  serves  as  well  as 
'  another.  
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set  of  men,  not  then  very  numerous  though  very 
active)  the  complaints  and  discontents  against  that 
body,  which  some  publications  had  given  nie 
reason  to  expect,  I  perceived  little  or  no  publick 
or  private  uneasiness  on  their  account.  On  further 
examination,  I  found  the  clergy,  in  general,  persons 
of  moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners  ;  I  in- 
clude the  seculars,  and  the  regulars  of  both  sexes. 
I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  great  many 
of  the  parochial  clergy  :  but  in  general  I  received 
a  perfectly  good  account  of  their  morals,  and  of 
their  attention  to  their  duties.  Witli  some  of  the 
higher  clergy  I  had  a  personal  acquaintance ;  and 
of  the  rest  in  that  class,  a  very  good  means  of 
information.  They  were,  almost  all  of  them, 
persons  of  noble  birth.  They  resembled  others  of 
their  own  rank  ;  and  where  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, it  was  in  tlieir  fovour.  They  were  more 
fully  educated  than  the  military  noblesse  ;  so  as  by 
no  means  to  disgrace  their  profession  by  ignorance, 
or  by  want  of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority. They  seemed  to  me,  beyond  the  clerici^l 
character,  liberal  and  open ;  with  tlie  hearts  of 
gentlemen ,  and  men  of  honour ;  neither  insolent  nor 
servile  in  their  manners  and  conduct.  They  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  superiour  class;  a  set  of  men, 
amongst  whom  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
a  Fenelon.  I  saw  among  the  clergy  in  Paris  (many 
of  the  description  are  not  to  be  met  with  any 
where)  men  of  great  learning  and  candour ;  and  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  this  description  was  not 
confined  to  Paris.  What  I  found  in  other  places, 
I  know  was  accidental ;  and  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed a  fair  sample.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
I  passed  my  evenings  with  three  clergymen,  his 
vicars-general,  persons  who  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  any  church.  They  were  all  well  informed ; 
two  of  them  of  deep,  general,  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, ancient  and  modem,  oriental  and  western  ; 
particularly  in  their  own  profession.  They  had  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  our  English  divines 
than  I  expected ;  and  they  entered  into  the  genius 
of  those  writers  with  a  critical  accuracy.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  since  dead,  the  Abbe  Morajigis. 
I  pay  this  tribute,  without  reluctance,  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  •ex- 
cellent person  ;  and  I  should  do  the  same,  with 
emial  cnecrfulness,  to  tlie  merits  of  the  others, 
who  I  believe  are  still  living,  if  I  did  not  fear  to 
hurt  those  whom  I  am  unable  to  ser\e. 

Some  of  these  ecclesiasticks,  of  rank,  are,  by  all 
titles,  persons  deserving  of  general  respect.  They 
are  deserving  of  gratitude  from  me,  and  from 
many  English.  If  this  letter  should  ever  come 
into  their  hands,  I  hope  they  will  believe  there 
are  those  of  our  nation  who  feel  for  tlieir  unme- 
rited fall,  and  for  the  cruel  confiscation  of  their 
fortunes,  with  no  common  sensibility.  What  I 
say  of  them  is  a  testimony,  as  far  as  one  feeble 
voice  can  go,  which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever 
the  question  of  tliis  unnatural  persecution  is  con- 
cerned, F  will  pay  it.  No  one  shall  prevent  me 
from  being  just  and  grateful.     Tlie  time  is  fitted 


for  the  iluty  ;  and  it  is  particularly  becoming  to 
shew  our  justice  and  grratitude,  when  those,  wko 
have  desen'ed  well  of  us  and  of  mankind,  tie 
labouring  under  popular  obloquy,  and  the  perK- 
cutions  of  oppressive  power. 

You  had  before  your  Revolution  about  an  hoo- 
dred  and  twenty  bishops.  A  few  of  tliem  wttt 
men  of  eminent  sanctity,  and  charity  without  lioiiL 
When  we  talk  of  the  heroick,  of  course  we  talk  of 
rare  virtue.  I  believe  the  instances  of  eminent 
depravity  may  be  as  rare  among:st  them  as  thoie 
of  transcendent  goodness.  Examples  of  avarice 
and  of  licentiousness  may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not 
question  it,  by  those  who  delight  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  leads  to  such  discoveries.  A  man  as 
old  as  I  am  will  not  be  astonished  that  several,  io 
every  description,  do  not  lead  that  perfect  life  of 
self-denial,  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to  pleasure, 
which  is  wished  for  by  all,  by  some  expected,  but 
by  none  exacted  with  more  rigour,  than  by  tbote 
who  are  the  most  attentive  to  their  own  interests, 
or  the  most  indulgent  to  their  own  passions.  When 
I  was  in  France,  I  am  certain  that  the  number 
of  vicious  prelates  was  not  great.  Certain  indi- 
viduals among  them,  not  distinguishable  fer  the 
resrularity  of  their  lives,  made  some  amends  for 
their  want  of  the  severe  virtues,  in  their  possesnoo 
of  the  liberal ;  and  were  endowed  with  qualities 
which  made  them  useful  in  the  church  and  state. 
I  am  told,  that,  witl\  few  exceptions,  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  been  more  attentive  to  character,  in 
his  promotions  to  that  rank,  than  liis  immeditte 
predecessor  ;  and  I  believe  (as  some  spirit  of  re- 
form has  prevailed  through  the  whole  reign)  that 
it  may  be  true.  But  the  present  ruling  power  has 
shewn  a  disposition  only  to  plunder  the  church. 
It  has  punished  all  prelates ;  which  is  to  favour 
the  vicious,  at  least  in  point  of  reputation.  It  has 
made  a  degrading:  pensionary  establishment,  to 
which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas  or  liberal  condition 
will  destine  his  children.  It  must  settle  into  the 
lowest  clashes  of  the  people.  As  with  vou  the  in- 
feriour  clergy  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their 
duties ;  as  these  duties  are,  beyond  measure, 
minute  and  toilsome,  as  you  have  left  no  middle 
classes  of  clergy  at  their  ease,  in  future  nothing 
of  science  or  emdition  can  exist  in  the  Gallican 
church.  To  complete  the  project,  without  the 
least  attention  to  the  rights  of  patrons,  the  Assem- 
bly hiis  provided  in  future  an  elective  clergv ;  an 
arrangement  which  will  drive  out  of  tlie  clerical 
profession  all  men  of  sobriety ;  all  wlio  can  pie- 
tend  to  independence  in  their  function  or  their  con- 
duct ;  and  which  will  throw  the  whole  direction  of 
the  publick  mind  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  licen- 
tious, bold,  crafty,  factious,  flattering  wretches, 
of  such  condition  and  such  habits  of  life  as  will 
make  tlieir  contemptible  pensions  (in  comparison 
of  which  the  stipend  of  an  exciseman  is  lucrative 
and  honourable)  an  object  of  low  and  illiberal  in- 
trigue. Those  officers,  whom  they  still  call  bishops, 
are  to  be  elected  to  a  provision  comparatively 
mean,  through  the  same  arts,  (that  is,  electioneer- 
inir  arts,)  by  men  of  all  religious  tenets  that  are 
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known  or  can  be  invented.  The  new  lawgivers 
have  not  ascertained  any  thing  whatsoever  con- 
cerning their  qualifications,  relative  either  to  doc- 
trine or  to  morals ;  no  more  than  they  have  done 
with  regard  to  the  subordinate  clergy  :  nor  does  it 
appear  but  that  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  may, 
at  their  discretion,  practise  or  preach  any  mode  of 
religion  or  irreligion  that  they  please.  I  do  not 
yet  see  what  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  their 
subordinates  is  to  be,  or  whether  they  are  to  have 
any  jurisdiction  at  all. 

In  short,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  new 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is  intended  only  to  be 
temporary,  and  preparatory  to  the  utter  abolition, 
under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  christian  religion, 
whenever  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for  this 
last  stroke  against  it,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  for  bringing  its  ministers  into  universal  con- 
tempt. They  who  will  not  believe,  that  the  phi- 
losophical fanaticks,  who  guide  in  these  matters, 
have  long  entertained  such  a  design,  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  character  and  proceedings.  These 
enthusiasts  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinion, 
that  a  state  can  subsist  without  any  religion  better 
than  with  one ;  and  that  they  are  able  to  supply 
the  place  of  any  good  which  may  be  in  it,  by  a 
project  of  their  own — namely,  by  a  sort  of  educa- 
tion they  have  imagined,  foundea  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  wants  of  men  ;  progressively  car- 
ried to  an  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when 
well  understood,  they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an 
interest  more  enlarged  and  publick.  The  scheme 
of  this  education  has  been  long  known.  Of  late 
they  distinguish  it  (as  they  have  got  an  entirely 
new  nomenclature  of  technical  terms)  by  the  name 
of  a  Civick  Education, 

I  hope  their  partisans  in  England  (to  whom  I 
rather  attribute  very  inconsiderate  conduct,  than 
the  ultimate  object  in  this  detestable  design)  will 
succeed  neither  in  the  pillage  of  the  ecclesiasticks, 
nor  in  the  introduction  of  a  principle  of  popular 
election  to  our  bishopricks  and  parochial  cures. 
This,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  would 
be  the  last  corruption  of  the  church  ;  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  clerical  character ;  the  most  dangerous 
shock  that  the  state  ever  received  through  a  mis- 
understood arrangement  of  religion.  I  know  well 
enough  that  the  bishopricks  and  cures,  under 
kinsfly  and  seignoral  patronage,  as  now  they  are 
in  England,  and  as  they  have  been  lately  in  France, 
are  sometimes  acquired  by  unworthy  methods ; 
but  the  other  mode  of  ecclesiastical  canvass  sub- 
jects them  infinitely  more  surely  and  more  gener- 
ally to  all  the  evil  arts  of  low  ambition,  which, 
operating  on  and  through  greater  numbers,  will 
produce  mischief  in  proportion. 

Those  of  you,  who  have  robbed  the  clergy,  think 
that  they  shall  easily  reconcile  their  conduct  to  all 
protestant  nations ;  because  the  clergy,  whom  they 
nave  thus  plundered,  degraded,  and  given  over  to 
mockery  and  scorn,  are  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick,  that  is,  of  their  own  pretended  persuasion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  miserable  bigots  will 
be  found  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  hate 


sects  and  parties  different  from  their  own,  more 
than  they  love  the  substance  of  religion  ;  and  who 
are  more  angry  witli  those  who  differ  from  t))em 
in  their  particular  plans  and  systems,  than  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  attack  the  foundation  of 
our  common  hope.  These  men  will  write  and 
speak  on  the  subject  in  the  manner  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  their  temper  and  character.  Burnet 
says,  that,  when  he  was  in  France,  in  the  year 
1683,  "  the  method  which  carried  over  the  men 

**  of  the  finest  parts  to  popery  was  this^ they 

''  brought  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  chris- 
**  tian  religion.  When  that  was  once  done,  it 
^'  seemed  a  more  indifferent  thing  of  what  side  or 
"  form  they  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was 
then  the  ecclesiastick  policy  of  France,  it  is  what 
they  have  since  but  too  much  reason  to  repent  of. 
They  preferred  atheism  to  a  form  of  religion  not 
agreeable  to  their  ideas.  They  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying that  form  ;  and  atheism  has  succeeded  in 
destroying  them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to 
Burnet's  story ;  because  I  have  observed  too  much 
of  a  similar  spirit  (for  a  little  of  it  is  '*  much 
"  too  much")  amongst  ourselves.  The  humour, 
however,  is  not  general. 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  Eng- 
land bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  your  present 
reforming  doctors  in  Paris.  Perhaps  they  were 
(like  those  whom  they  opposed)  rather  more  than 
could  be  wished  under  the  influence  of  a  party 
spirit ;  but  they  were  most  sincere  believers ;  men 
of  the  most  fervent  and  exalted  piety ;  ready  to 
die  (as  some  of  them  did  die)  like  true  heroes  in 
defence  of  their  particular  ideas  of  Christianity ; 
as  they  would  with  equal  fortitude,  and  more 
cheerfully,  for  that  stock  of  general  truth,  for  the 
branches  of  which  they  contended  with  their 
blood.  These  men  would  have  disavowed  with 
horrour  those  wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowship 
with  them  upon  no  other  titles  than  those  of  their 
having  pillaged  the  persons  with  whom  they  main- 
tained controversies,  and  their  having  despised 
the  common  religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they 
exerted  themselves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequivo- 
cally bespoke  their  highest  reverence  for  the  sub- 
stance of  that  system  which  they  wished  to  reform. 
Many  of  their  descendants  have  retained  the  same 
zeal,  but  (as  less  engaged  in  conflict)  with  more 
moderation.  They  do  not  forget  that  justice  and 
mercy  are  substantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious 
men  do  not  recommend  themselves  to  their  com- 
munion by  iniquity  and  cruelty  towards  any  de- 
scription of  their  fellow-creatures. 

We  hear  these  new  teachers  continually  boast- 
ing of  their  spirit  of  toleration.  That  those  per- 
sons should  tolerate  all  opinions,  who  think  none 
to  be  of  estimation,  is  a  matter  of  small  merit. 
Equal  neglect  is  not  impartial  kindness.  The 
species  of  benevolence,  which  arises  from  contempt, 
is  no  true  charity.  There  are  in  England  abun- 
dance of  men  who  tolerate  in  the  true  spirit  of 
toleration.  They  think  the  dogmas  of  religion, 
though  in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  moment; 
and  that  amongst  them  there  is,  as  amongst  all 
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things  of  value,  a  just  ground  of  preference.  They 
favour,  therefore,  and  they  tolerate.  They  tolerate, 
not  because  they  despise  opinions,  but  because 
they  respect  justice.  They  would  reverently  and 
affectionately  protect  all  religions,  because  they 
love  and  venerate  the  great  principle  upon  which 
they  all  agree,  and  the  great  object  to  which  they 
are  all  directed.  They  begin  more  and  more 
plainly  to  discern,  that  we  have  all  a  common 
cause,  as  against  a  common  enemy.  They  will 
not  be  so  misled  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  as  not  to 
distinguish  what  is  done  in  favour  of  their  sub- 
division, from  those  acts  of  hostility,  which,  through 
some  particular  description,  are  aimed  at  the  whole 
corps,  in  which  they  themselves,  under  another 
denomination,  are  included.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  what  may  be  the  character  of  every 
description  of  men  amongst  us.  But  I  speak  for 
the  greater  part ;  and  for  them,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  sacrilege  is  no  part  of  their  doctrine  of  good 
works ;  that,  so  far  from  calling  you  into  their 
fellowship  on  such  title,  if  your  professors  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  communion,  they  must  carefully 
conceal  their  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
proscription  of  innocent  men  ;  and  that  they  must 
make  restitution  of  all  stolen  goods  whatsoever. 
Till  then  they  are  none  of  ours. 

You  may  suppose  that  we  do  not  approve  your 
confiscation  of  tlie  revenues  of  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  chapters,  and  parochial  clergy  possessing  inde- 
pendent estates  arising  from  land,  because  we  have 
the  same  sort  of  establishment  in  England.  That 
objection,  you  will  say,  cannot  hold  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  the 
abolition  of  their  order.  It  is  true  that  this  par- 
ticular part  of  your  general  confiscation  does  not 
affect  England,  as  a  precedent  in  point :  but  the 
reason  applies,  and  it  goes  a  great  way.  The  long 
parliament  confiscated  the  lands  of  deans  and 
chapters  in  England  on  the  same  ideas  upon  which 
your  assembly  set  to  sale  the  lands  of  the  monas- 
tick  orders.  But  it  is  in  the  principle  of  injustice 
tliat  the  danger  lies,  and  not  in  the  description  of 
persons  on  whom  it  is  first  exercised.  I  see,  in  a 
country  very  near  us,  a  course  of  policy  pursued, 
which  sets  justice,  the  common  concern  of  man- 
kind, at  defiance.  With  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  possession  is  nothing,  law  and  usage 
are  nothing.  I  see  the  National  Assembly  openly 
reprobate  the  doctrine  of  prescription,  which  one 
of  the  greatest  of  their  own  lawyers  *  tells  us,  with 
great  truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  positive  ascertainment  of  its 
limits,  and  its  security  from  invasion,  were  among 
the  causes  for  which  civil  society  itself  has  been 
instituted.  If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  spe- 
cies of  property  is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an 
object  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  I  see  a  practice  perfectly  correspon- 
dent to  their  contempt  of  this  great  fundamental 
part  of  natural  law.  I  see  the  confiscators  begin 
with  bishops,  and  chapters,  and  monasteries ;  but 
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I  do  not  see  them  end  there.  I  sea  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  who,  by  the  oldest  usages  of  tliat  king- 
dom, held  large  landed  estates,  (hardly  with  the 
compliment  of  a  debate,)  deprived  of  their  ponei- 
sions,  and,  in  lieu  of  their  stable,  independent 
property,  reduced  to  the  hope  of  some  precariom, 
charitable  pension,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  assemblj, 
which  of  course  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  r%ms 
of  pensioners  at  pleasure,  when  it  despises  thoie 
of  legal  proprietors.  Flushed  with  the  insolence  of 
the  first  inglorious  victories,  and  pressed  by  the 
distresses  caused  by  the  lust  of  unnallowed  lucre, 
disappointed  but  not  discouraged,  they  have  at 
length  ventured  completely  to  subvert  all  property 
of  aJl  descriptions  throughout  the  extent  of  a  great 
kingdom.  They  have  compelled  all  men,  in  all 
transactions  of  commerce,  in  the  disposal  of  lands, 
in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the  whole  oommii- 
nion  of  life,  to  accept  as  perfect  payment  and 
good  and  lawful  tender,  the  symbols  of  their 
speculations  on  a  projected  sale  of  their  plunder. 
What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they 
lefl?  The  tenant-right  of  a  cabbage-gardoi,  a 
year's  interest  in  a  hovel,  the  good-will  of  an  ale- 
house  or  a  baker's  shop,  the  very  shadow  of  a  con- 
structive property,  are  more  ceremoniously  treated 
in  our  parliament,  than  with  you  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  landed  possessions,  in  the  bands  of 
the  most  respectable  personages,  or  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  monied  and  commercial  intoest  of 
your  country.  We  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  legislative  authority ;  but  we  have  never 
dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any  right  whatever 
to  violate  property,  to  overrule  prescriptkm,  or 
to  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction  in  the 
place  of  that  which  is  real,  and  recognised  by  the 
law  of  nations.  But  you,  who  began  with  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  most  moderate  restraints,  have 
ended  by  establishing  an  unheard-of  despottsm. 
I  find  the  ground  upon  which  your  confiscaton 
go  is  this;  that  indeed  their  proceedings  could 
not  be  supported  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  that 
the  rules  of  prescription  cannot  bind  a  legislative 
assembly,  t  So  that  this  legislative  assembly  of 
a  free  nation  sits,  not  for  the  security,  but  for 
the  destruction,  of  property,  and  not  of  property 
only,  but  of  every  rule  and  maxim  which  can  give 
it  stability,  and  of  those  instruments  which  can 
alone  give  it  circulation. 

When  the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  filled  Germany  with  coofb- 
sion,  by  their  system  of  levelling,  and  their  wikl 
opinions  concerning  property,  to  what  country  in 
Europe  did  not  the  progress  of  their  fury  furaiih 
just  cause  of  alarm  ?  Of  all  things,  wisdom  is  the 
most  terrified  with  epidemical  fanaticism,  becauae 
of  all  enemies  it  is  that  against  which  die  is  the 
least  able  to  furnish  any  kind  of  resource.  We 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  atheistical  h- 
naticism,  that  is  inspired  by  a  multitude  of  writings, 
dispersed  with  incredible  assiduity  and  expence, 
and  by  sermons  delivered  in  all  the  streets  and 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  poblisbed  by  order  of  ttie  NatioMl 
AssemMy. 
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places  of  publick  resort  in  Paris.  These  writings 
and  sermons  have  filled  the  populace  with  a  black 
and  savage  atrocity  of  mind,  which  supersedes  in 
them  the  common  feelings  of  nature,  as  well  as 
all  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion ;  insomuch 
that  these  wretches  are  induced  to  bear  witli  a 
sullen  patience  the  intolerable  distresses  brought 
npon  them  by  the  violent  convulsions  and  permu- 
tations that  have  been  made  in  property.*  The 
spirit  of  proselytism  attends  this  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism. They  have  societies  to  cabal  and  correspond 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  their 
tenets.  The  republick  of  Berne,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, the  most  prosperous,  and  the  best  governed 
countries  upon  earth,  is  one  of  the  great  objects, 
at  the  destruction  of  which  they  aim.  I  am  told 
they  have  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  sowing 
there  the  seeds  of  discontent.  They  are  busy 
throughout  Germany.  Spain  and  Italy  have  not 
been  untried.  England  is  not  left  out  of  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  their  malignant  charity : 
and  in  England  we  find  those  who  stretch  out 
their  arms  to  them,  who  recommend  their  example 
from  more  than  one  pulpit,  and  who  choose,  in 
more  than  one  periodical  meeting,  publickly  to 
correspond  with  ^hem,  to  applaud  them,  and  to 
hold  them  up  as  objects  for  imitation  ;  who  re- 
ceive from  them  tokens  of  confraternity,  and 
standards  consecrated  amidst  their  rites  and  mys- 
teries ;t  who  suggest  to  them  leagues  of  per- 
petual amity,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power, 
to  which  our  constitution  has  exclusively  dele- 
gated the  federative  capacity  of  this  kingdom, 
may  find  it  expedient  to  make  war  upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  confiscation  of  our  church  property 
from  this  example  in  France  that  I  dread,  though 
I  think  this  would  be  no  trifling  evil.  The  great 
source  of  my  solicitude  is,  lest  it  should  ever  be 
considered  in  England  as  the  policy  of  a  state  to 
seek  a  resource  in  confiscations  of  any  kind  ;  or 
that  any  one  description  of  citizens  should  be 
brought  to  regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  proper 
prey.}  Nations  are  wading  deeper  and  deeper 
into  an  ocean  of  boundless  debt.  Publick  debts, 
which  at  first  were  a  security  to  governments,  by 
interesting  many  in  the  publick  tranquillity,  are 
likely  in  their  excess  to  become  the  means  of  their 
subversion.      If  governments  provide   for   these 

•  Whether  the  following  description  is  strictly  true,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  is  what  the  publishers  would  have  pass  Tor  true  in 
order  to  animate  others.  In  a  letter  from  Toul,  given  in  one  of 
their  papers,  i^  the  following  passage  concerning  the  people  of 
that  district:  "Dans  la  Revolution  actuelle,  ils  ont  rfoist£  k 
**  toutes  1e5  9^du<Aion»  riu  bigotinme,  aiur  persfcutiont  et  auje  tra- 
**  eatgerita  des  ennemis  de  la  Revolution.  Oubliant  Uutm  pluM 
**grnnti»  int^H*  pourrendre  hommage  aux  vues  d'ordre  g^n^ral 
**  qui  ont  6€\trmxn€  TAssembl^e  Nationale,  lis  voient,  tant  »e 
**  plaiitdre,  suppiiroer  cette  foule  d'^tablisseroens  eccl6siastiques 
**  par  lesquels  il»  tMbtUtoUnt ;  et  m£me,  en  perdant  leur  si^ge 
"  episcopal  la  aeul  de  toutes  ses  ressources  qui  pouvoit,  ou  plu- 
**  tot  f  «i  deroH,  en  tnute  fquiU,  leur  £tre  conserv^e ;  condamn6s 
**  i  Im  phtB  e^raynnte  muire  sana  avoir  Hf  ni  pu  hre  entendnt, 
**  ils  me  murmurent  point,  ilsrestent  fld&Ies  aux  principes  du  plus 
**  par  patriotiimie ;  lis  sont  encore  prfites  &  vergrr  leur  aang  pour 
"  le  maiDtien  de  la  constitution,  qui  va  rMuire  leur  ville  dlaplut 
*'  deplorable  nullUf."  These  people  are  not  supposed  to  have  en- 
dured tboae  suflTeringsand  injustices  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  for 
the  same  account  states  truly  that  they  had  tn^en  always  tree ; 
tbeir  patience  in  beggarv  and  ruin,  and  their  suflbring,  without 
remonstrance,  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  if  stricUy  true,  can  be 
nothing  tnit  the  effect  of  this  dire  lanaticiam.  A  great  multitude 
all  over  France  is  hi  the  same  condition  and  the  same  temper. 


debts  by  heavy  impositions,  they  perish  by  be- 
coming odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  them,  they  will  be  undone  by  the  eflbrts 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  parties  ;  I  mean  an 
extensive,  discontented  monied  interest,  injured 
and  not  destroyed.  The  men  who  compose  this 
interest  look  for  their  security,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  fidelity  of  government ;  in  the  second,  to 
its  power.  If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete, 
worn  out,  and  with  their  springs  relaxed,  so  as 
not  to  be  of  sufficient  vigour  for  their  purposes, 
they  may  seek  new  ones  that  shall  be  possessed  of 
more  energy ;  and  this  energy  will  be  derived,  not 
from  an  acquisition  of  resources,  but  from  a  con- 
tempt of  justice.  Revolutions  are  favourable  to 
confiscation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  under 
what  obnoxious  names  the  next  confiscations  will 
be  authorized.  I  am  sure  that  the  principles  pre- 
dominant in  France  extend  to  very  many  persons, 
and  descriptions  of  persons,  in  all  countries,  who 
think  their  innoxious  indolence  their  security. 
This  kind  of  innocence  in  proprietors  may  be  ar- 
gued into  inutility  ;  and  inutility  into  an  unfitness 
for  their  estates.  Many  parts  of  Europe  are  in 
open  disorder.  In  many  others  there  is  a  hollow 
murmuring  under  ground  ;  a  confused  movement 
is  felt,  that  threatens  a  general  earthquake  in  the 
political  world.  Already  confederacies  and  cor- 
respondencies of  the  most  extraordinary  nature 
are  forming,  in  several  countries.^  In  such  a  state 
of  things  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves  upon  our 
guard.  In  all  mutations  (if  mutations  must  be) 
the  circumstance  which  will  serve  most  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  mischief,  and  to  promote  what 
good  may  be  in  them,  is,  that  they  should  find  us 
with  our  minds  tenacious  of  justice,  and  tender  of 
property. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  this  confiscation  in 
France  ought  not  to  alarm  other  nations.  They 
say  it  is  not  made  from  wanton  rapacity ;  that  it 
is  a  great  measure  of  national  policy,  adopted  to 
remove  an  extensive,  inveterate,  superstitious  mis- 
chief. It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  am 
able  to  separate  policy  from  justice.  Justice  is 
itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society ; 
and  any  eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
no  policy  at  all. 

t  See  the  proceedings  of  the  confederation  at  Nantz. 

I  Si  plures  sunt  ii  quibus  improbe  datum  est,  quam  illi  quibus 
"  injuate  ademptum  est,  idcirco  plus  etiam  valent?  Non  enim 
"  numero  luec  judicantur  sed  ponderc.  Quam  autem  tiabet 
"  a>quitatem,  ut  agrum  multis  annis,  aut  etiam  sa)cu1is  ante  pos- 
**  sessum,  qui  nullum  habuit  habeat;  qui  autem  habuit  amittat? 
"  Ac,  propter  hoc  ii^urisB  genus,  Lacedsemonii  Lysandrum  Kpho- 
"  rum  expulenint :  Agin  regem  (quod  nunquam  antea  apod  eos 
"  acciderat)  uecaverunt :  exque  eo  tempore  tanta;  discordios 
"  secuts  sunt,  ut  et  tyranni  existerint.  et  optimates  extcrmina- 
*'  rentur,  et  preclarissi'me  constituta  respublica  dilabcretur.  Nee 
"  vero  solum  ipsa  cecidit,  sed  etiam  reliquam  Gra^ciam  evertit 
"  contagionibus  malorum,  quae  a  Lacedamoniis  profects  mana- 
**  runt  latius."— After  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  model  of 
true  patriots,  Aratus  of  Sycion,  which  was  in  a  very  flifTi^rent 
spirit,  he  says,  *'  Sic  par  est  agere  cum  oivibus :  non  ut  bis  jam 
"  vidimus,  hastam  in  foro  ponere  et  bona  civium  voci  subjicere 
*'  pr^pconis.  At  ille  GraK:u8(id  quod  fuit  sapientis  et  pncstantis 
"  viri)  omnibus  consulendum  esse  putavit:  eaque  est  summa 
"  ratio  et  sapientia  boni  civis,  commoda  civium  nondivellere,  sed 
**  omnes  eadem  acquitate  continere."— <!Jic.  Olf  1.  2. 

§  See  two  books  entitled,  Enige  Originalschriften  des  Illumi- 
natenordens. — System  una  Folgcn  des  Illuminatcnordcns.  Mua- 
chen,  1787. 
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When  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  a  certain 
mode  of  life  by  the  existing  laws,  and  protected 
in  that  mode  as  in  a  lawful  occupation — when 
they  have  accommodated  all  their  ideas  and  all 
their  habits  to  it — when  the  law  had  long  made 
their  adherence  to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputation, 
and  their  departure  from  them  a  ground  of  dis- 
grace and  even  of  penalty — I  am  sure  it  is  unjust 
in  legislature,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  to  offer  a  sud- 
den violence  to  their  minds  and  their  feelings; 
forcibly  to  degrade  them  from  their  state  and 
condition,  and  to  stigmatize  with  shame  and  in- 
famy that  character,  and  those  customs,  which 
before  had  been  made  the  measure  of  their  hap- 
piness and  honour.  If  to  this  be  added  an  ex- 
pulsion from  their  habitations,  and  a  confiscation 
of  all  their  goods,  I  am  not  sagacious  enough 
to  discover  how  this  despotick  sport,  made  of  tLe 
feelings,  consciences,  prejudices,  and  properties  of 
men,  can  be  discriminated  from  the  rankest  tyranny. 

If  the  injustice  of  the  course  pursued  in  France 
be  clear,  the  policy  of  the  measure,  that  is,  the 
publick  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it,  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  evident,  and  at  least  as  important. 
To  a  man  who  acts  under  the  influence  of  no  pas- 
sion, who  has  nothing  in  view  in  his  projects  but 
the  publick  good,  a  great  difiereuce  will  imme- 
diately strike   him   between  what   policy  would 
dictate  on  the  original  introduction  of  such  insti- 
tutions, and  on  a  question  of  their  total  abolition, 
where  they  have  cast  their  roots  wide  and  deep, 
and  where,  by  long  habit,  things  more  valuable 
than  themselves  are  so  adapted  to  them,  and  in  a 
manner  interwoven  with  them,  that  the  one  can- 
not be  destroyed  without  notably  impairing  the 
other.     He  might  be  embarrassed  if  the  case  were 
really  such   as   sophisters   represent   it   in   tlieir 
paltry  style  of  debating.     But  in  this,  as  in  most 
questions  of  state,  there  is  a  middle.     There  is 
something  else  than  the  mere  alternative  of  abso- 
lute destruction,  or  unreformed  existence.  Spar  tarn 
nactus  cs  ;  hanc  exoma.    This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
rule  of  profound  sense,  and  ought  never  to  depart 
from  the  mind  of  an  honest  reformer.     I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  can  have  brought  himself 
to  that  pitch  of  presumption,  to  consider  his  coun- 
try as  nothing  but  carte  blanche^  upon  which  he 
may  scribble  whatever  he  pleases.     A  man  full  of 
warm,  speculative  benevolence  may  wish  his  so- 
ciety otherwise  constituted  than  he  nnds  it ;  but  a 
good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician,  always  con- 
siders how  he  shall  make  the  most  of  the  existing 
materials  of  his  country.     A  disposition  to  pre- 
serve, and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  togeUier, 
would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman.     Every 
thing  else  is  vulgar  in  the  conception,  perilous  in 
the  execution. 

There  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  states, 
when  particular  men  are  called  to  make  improve- 
ments, by  great  mental  exertion.  In  those  mo- 
ments, even  when  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  their  prince  and  country,  and  to  be 
invested  with  full  authority,  they  have  not  always 
apt  instruments.     A  politician,  to  do  great  things. 


looks  for  a  power ^  what  oar  workmen  call  a  put- 
chase  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politicks  as  m 
mecbanicks,  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it    In 
the  monastick   institutions,  in    my  opinion,  was 
found  a  great  power  for  the  mechanism  of  politick 
benevolence.     There  were  revenues  with  a  pub- 
lick direction ;  there  were  men  wholly  set  apart 
and  dedicated  to  publick  purposes,  without  any 
other  than  publick  ties  and  publick  principles; 
men   without  the   possibility  of  converting  the 
estate  of  the  community  into  a  private  fortune; 
men  denied  to  self-interests,  whose  avarice  is  for 
some  community  ;  men  to  whom  personal  poverty 
is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience  stands  in  the 
place  of  freedom.     In  vain  shall  a  man  look  to  the 
possibility  of  making  such  things  when  he  wants 
them.     The  winds  blow  as  they  list.     These  insti- 
tutions are  the  products  of  enthusiasm ;  they  are 
the  instruments  of   wisdom.      Wisdom  cannot 
create  materials ;  they  are  the  gifts  of  nature  or  of 
chance ;  her  pride  is  in  the  use.     The  perennial 
existence  of  bodies  corporate  and  their  fortunes 
are  things  particularly  suited  to  a  man  who  has 
long  views ;  who  meditates  designs  that  require 
time  in  fashioning,  and  which  propose  duration 
when  they  are  accomplished.    He  is  not  deserving 
to  rank  high,  or  even  to   be  mentioned   in  the 
order  of  great  statesmen,  who,  having  obtained  the 
command  and  direction  of  such  a  power  as  existed 
in  the  wealth,  the  discipline,  and  the  habits  of  such 
corporations,  as  those  which  you  have  rashly  de- 
stroyed, cannot  find  any  way  of  converting  it  to 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his  country.     On 
the  view  of  this  subject,  a  thousand  uses  suggest 
themselves  to   a  contriving  mind.      To   destroy 
any  power,  growing  wild  fi-om  the  rank  produc- 
tive force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almost  tanta- 
mount, in  the  moral  world,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  apparently  active  properties  of  bodies  in  the 
material.     It  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  destroy 
(if  it  were  in  our  competence  to  destroy)  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power 
of  steam ,  or  of  electricity,  or  of  magnetism .   These 
energies  always  existed  in  nature,  and  they  were 
always  discernible.    They  seemed,  some  of  them 
unserviceable,  some  noxious,  some  no  better  than 
a  sport  to  children ;  until  contemplative  ability, 
combining  with  practick  skill,  tamed  their  wild 
nature,  subdued  them  to  use,  and  rendered  them 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  tractable 
agents,  in  subservience  to  the  great  views  and  de- 
signs of  men.     Did  fifty  thousand  persons,  whose 
mental  and  whose  bodily  labour  you  might  direct, 
and  so  many  hundred  Uiousand  a  year  of  a  reve- 
nue, which  was   Aeither   lazy  nor  superstitious, 
appear  too  big  for  your  abilities  to  wield  ?    Had 
you  no  way  of  using  the  men  but  by  converting 
monks  into  pensioners  ?  Had  you  no  way  of  turn- 
ing the  revenue  to  account,  but  through  the  im- 
provident resource  of  a  spendthrift  sale  ?   If  yoQ 
were  thus  destitute  of  mental  funds,  the  proceed- 
ing b  in  its  natural  course.     Your  politicians  do 
not  understand  their  trade;  and  therefore  they 
sell  their  tools* 
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But  the  institutions  savour  of  superstition  in 
llieir  very  principle ;  and  they  nourish  it  by  a  per- 
manent and  standing  influence.  This  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  ;  but  this  ouglit  not  to  hinder  you 
from  derivinc:  from  superstition  itself  any  resources 
which  may  thence  be  furnished  for  the  publick 
advantage.  You  derive  benefits  from  many  dis- 
positions and  many  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
which  are  of  as  doubtful  a  colour,  in  the  moral 
eye,  as  superstition  itself.  It  was  your  business 
to  correct  and  mitigate  every  thing  which  was 
noxious  in  this  passion,  as  in  all  the  passions.  But 
is  superstition  the  gieatest  of  all  possible  vices  ? 
In  its  possible  excess  I  think  it  becomes  a  very 
great  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  moral  subject ;  and 
of  course  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all  modifica- 
tions. Superstition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds ; 
and  they  must  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of 
it,  in  some  trifling  or  some  enthusiastick  shape  or 
other,  else  you  will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  re- 
source found  necessary  to  the  strongest.  The  body 
of  all  true  religion  consists,  to  be  sure,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world ;  in  a 
confidence  in  his  declarations ;  and  in  imitation  of 
his  perfections.  The  rest  is  our  own.  It  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  great  end  ;  it  may  be  auxiliary. 
Wise  men,  who  as  such,  are  not  admirers^  (not 
admirers  at  least  of  the  Munera  Terra,)  are  not 
violently  attached  to  these  things,  nor  do  they  vio- 
lently hate  them.  Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe 
corrector  of  folly.  They  are  the  rival  follies, 
which  mutually  wage  so  unrelenting  a  war;  and 
which  make  so  cruel  a  use  of  their  advantages,  as 
they  can  happen  to  engage  the  immoderate  vulgar, 
on  the  one  side,  or  the  other,  in  their  quarrels. 
Prudence  would  be  neuter ;  but  if,  in  the  conten- 
tion between  fond  attachment  and  fierce  anti- 
pathy concerning  things  in  their  nature  not  made 
to  produce  such  heats,  a  prudent  man  were  obliged 
to  make  a  choice  of  what  errours  and  excesses 
of  enthusiasm  he  would  condemn  or  bear,  per- 
haps he  would  think  the  superstition  wl\ich  builds, 
to  be  more  tolerable  than  that  which  demolishes — 
that  which  adorns  a  country,  than  that  which 
deforms  it — that  which  endows,  than  that  which 
plunders — that  which  disposes  to  mistaken  bene- 
ficence, than  that  which  stimulates  to  real  injustice 
—that  which  leads  a  man  to  refuse  to  himself 
lawful  pleasures,  than  that  which  snatclies  from 
others  the  scanty  subsistence  of  their  self-denial. 
Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion between  the  ancient  founders  of  monkish 
superstition,  and  the  superstition  of  the  pretended 
philosophers  of  the  hour. 

For  the  present  I  postpone  all  consideration  of 
the  supposed  publick  profit  of  the  sale,  which 
however  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  delusive.  I  shall 
here  only  consider  it  as  a  transfer  of  property. 
On  the  policy  of  that  transfer  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  a  few  thoughts. 

Id  every  prosperous  community  something  more 
b  produced  than  goes  to  the  immediate  support 
of  the  producer.  This  surplus  forms  the  income  of 
tlie  landed  capitalist.      It  will  be  spent  by  a  pro- 


prietor who  does  not  labour.  But  this  idleness  is 
itself  the  spring  of  labour ;  this  repose  the  spur  to 
industry.  The  only  concern  for  the  state  is,  that 
the  capital  taken  in  rent  from  the  land,  should  be 
returned  again  to  the  industry  from  whence  it 
came ;  and  that  its  expenditure  should  be  with 
the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those 
who  expend  it,  and  to  those  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  returned. 

In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and 
personal  employment,  a  sober  legislator  would 
carefully  compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  expel,  with  the  stranger  who  was 
proposed  to  fill  his  place.  Before  the  inconve- 
niencies  are  incurred  which  must  attend  all  violent 
revolutions  in  property  through  extensive  confis- 
cation, we  ought  to  have  some  rational  assurance 
that  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  property 
will  be  in  a  considerable  degree  more  laborious, 
more  virtuous,  more  sober,  less  disposed  to  extort 
an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the 
labourer,  or  to  consume  on  themselves  a  larger 
share  than  is  fit  for  the  measure  of  an  individual ; 
or  that  they  should  be  qualified  to  dispense  the 
suiplus  in  a  more  steady  and  equal  mode,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  politick  expenditure,  than 
the  old  possessors,  call  those  possessors  bishops, 
or  canons,  or  commendatory  abbots,  or  monks,  or 
what  you  please.  The  monks  are  lazy.  Be  it  so. 
Suppose  them  no  otherwise  employed  than  by 
singmg  in  the  choir.  They  are  as  usefully  em- 
ployed as  those  who  neither  sing  nor  say.  As  use- 
fully even  as  those  who  sing  upon  the  stage.  They 
are  as  usefully  employed  as  if  they  worked  from 
dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumerable  servile,  degrad- 
ing, unseemly,  unmanly,  and  often  most  unwhole- 
some and  pestiferous  occupations,  to  which  by  the 
social  economy  so  many  wretches  are  inevitably 
doomed.  If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to  im- 
pede, in  any  degree,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation 
which  is  turned  by  the  strangely-directed  labour 
of  these  unhappy  people,  I  should  be  infinitely 
more  inclined  forcibly  to  rescue  them  from  their 
miserable  industry,  than  violently  to  disturb  the 
tranquil  repose  of  monastick  quietude.  Humanity, 
and  perhaps  policy,  might  better  justify  me  in  the 
one  than  in  tne  other.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  often  reflected,  and  never  reflected  without 
feeling  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  no  consideration, 
except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  yoke  of 
luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  fancy,  who  in  their 
own  imperious  way  will  distribute  the  surplus  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  can  justify  the  toleration  of  such 
trades  and  employments  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
But  for  this  purpose  of  distribution,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  idle  expences  of  monks  are  quite  as 
well  directed  as  tlie  idle  expences  of  us  lay- 
loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  possession  and  of 
the  project  are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for 
a  change.  But  in  the  present  case,  perhaps  they 
are  not  upon  a  par,  and  the  difference  is  in  favour 
of  the  possession.     It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
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the  expences  of  those  whom  you  are  going  to  expel, 
do,  in  fact,  take  a  course  so  directly  and  so  gene- 
rally leading  to  vitiate  and  degrade  and  render 
miserable  those  through  whom  they  pass,  as  the 
expences  of  those  favourites  whom  you  are  in- 
truding into  their  houses.  Why  should  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  landed  property,  which  is 
a  dispersion  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil, 
appear  intolerable  to  you  or  to  me,  when  it  takes  its 
course  through  the  accumulation  of  vast  libraries, 
which  are  the  history  of  the  force  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  ;  through  great  collections  of 
ancient  records,  medals,  and  coins,  which  attest  and 
explain  laws  and  customs  ;  through  paintings  and 
statues,  that,  by  imitating  nature,  seem  to  extend 
the  limits  of  creation ;  through  grand  monuments 
of  the  dead,  which  continue  the  regards  and  con- 
nexions of  life  beyond  the  grave ;  through  collec- 
tions of  the  specimens  of  nature,  which  become 
a  representative  assembly  of  all  the  classes  and 
families  of  the  world,  that  by  disposition  facilitate, 
and,  by  exciting  curiosity,  open  the  avenues  to 
science  ?  If  by  great  permanent  establishments, 
all  these  objects  of  expence  are  better  secured  from 
the  inconstant  sport  of  personal  caprice  and  per- 
sonal extravagance,  are  they  worse  than  if  the  same 
tastes  prevailed  in  scattered  individuals  ?  Does  not 
the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow  as 
pleasantly  and  as  salubriously,  in  tlie  construction 
and  repair  of  the  majestick  edifices  of  religion,  as 
in  the  painted  booths  and  sordid  sties  of  vice  and 
luxury  ;  as  honourably  and  as  profitably  in  repair- 
ing those  sacred  works,  which  grow  hoary  with 
innumerable  years,  as  on  the  momentary  recep- 
tacles of  transient  voluptuousness;  in  opera-houses, 
and  brothels,  and  gaming-houses, and  club-houses, 
and  obelisks  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ?  Is  the  sur* 
plus  product  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  worse  em- 
ployed in  the  frugal  sustenance  of  persons,  whom 
the  fictions  of  a  pious  imagination  raise  to  dignity 
by  construing  in  the  service  of  Grod,  tlian  in  pam- 
pering the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who 
are  degraded  by  being  made  useless  domesticks, 
subservient  to  the  pride  of  man  ?  Are  the  decora- 
tions of  temples  an  expenditure  less  worthy  a  wise 
man,  than  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  national 
cockades,  and  petit  maisons,  and  petit  soupers, 
and  all  the  innumerable  fopperies  and  follies,  in 
which  opulence  sports  away  tlie  burthen  of  its 
superfluity  ? 

We  tolerate  even  these ;  not  from  love  of  them, 
but  for  fear  of  worse.  We  tolerate  them,  because 
property  and  liberty,  to  a  degree,  acquire  that 
toleration.  But  why  proscribe  the  other,  and 
surely,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  more  laudable 
use  of  estates  ?  Why,  through  the  violation  of  all 
property,  through  an  outrage  upon  every  principle 
of  liberty,  forcibly  carry  them  from  the  better  to 
the  worse  ? 

This  comparison  between  the  new  individuals 
and  the  old  corps  is  made  upon  a  supposition  that 
no  reform  could  be  made  in  the  latter.  But,  in 
a  question  of  reformation,  I  always  consider  corpo- 


rate bodies,  whether  sole  or  consisting  of  many,  to 
be  much  more  susceptible  of  a  publick  directioo 
by  the  power  of  the  state,  in  the  use  of  tlidr  prc^- 
perty,  and  in  the  regulation  of  modes  and  habits 
of  life  in  tlieir  members,  than  private  citizens  ever 
can  be,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  :  and  this  seems  to 
me  a  very  material  consideration  for  those  who 
undertake  any  thing  which  merits  the  name  of 
a  politick  enterprise. — So  far  as  to  the  estates  of 
monasteries. 

With  regard  to  the  estates  possessed  by  bishops 
and  canons,  and  commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot 
find  out  for  what  reason  some  landed  estates  maj 
not  be  held  otherwise  than  by  inheritance.  Can 
any  philosophick  spoiler  undertake  to  demonstrate 
the  positive  or  the  comparative  evil  of  having 
a  certain,  and  that  too  a  large,  portion  of  landed 
property,  passing  in  succession  through  persons 
whose  title  to  it  is,  always  in  theory,  and  often  io 
fact,  an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and 
learning ;  a  property,  which,  by  its  destination, 
in  their  turn,  and  on  the  score  of  merit,  gives  to 
the  noblest  families  renovation  and  support,  to  the 
lowest  the  means  of  dignity  and  elevation ;  a  pro- 
perty the  tenure  to  which  is  the  performance  of 
some  duty,  (whatever  value  you  may  cfaooie  to 
set  upon  that  duty,)  and  the  character  of  whose 
proprietors  demands,  at  least,  an  exterior  decorum, 
and  gravity  of  manners ;  who  are  to  exercise  a 
generous  but  temperate  hospitality ;  part  of  whose 
income  they  are  to  consider  as  a  trust  for  charity ; 
and  who,  even  when  they  fail  in  their  trust,  when 
they  slide  from  their  character,  and  degenerate 
into  a  mere  common  secular  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man, are  in  no  respect  worse  than  those  who  mar 
succeed  them  in  their  forfeited  possessions  ?  Is  it 
better  that  estates  should  be  held  by  those  who 
have  no  xluty,  than  by  those  who  have  one  ? — by 
those  whose  character  and  destination  point  to 
virtues,  than  by  those  who  have  no  rule  and  di- 
rection in  the  expenditure  of  tlieir  estates  but  their 
own  will  and  appetite  ?  Nor  are  these  estates  heki 
altogether  in  tne  character  or  with  the  evils  sup- 
posed inherent  in  mortmain.  They  pass  from 
nand  to  hand  with  a  more  rapid  circulation  than 
any  other.  No  excess  is  good ;  and  therefore  too 
great  a  proportion  of  landed  property  may  be  held 
officially  for  life :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  of 
material  injury  to  any  commonwealth,  that  there 
should  exist  some  estates  that  have  a  chance  of 
being  acquired  by  other  means  than  the  previous 
acquisition  of  money. 

.This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  length,  though 
it  is  indeed  short  with  regard  to  the  infinite  extent 
of  the  subject.  Various  avocations  have  from 
time  to  time  called  my  mind  from  the  subject. 
I  .was  not  sorry  to  give  myself  leisure  to  observe 
whether,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  I  might  not  find  reasons  to  change  or 
to  qualify  some  of  my  first  sentiments.  Every  thing 
has  confirmed  me  more  strongly  in  my  first  opi- 
nions. It  was  my  oria^inal  purpose  to  take  a  view 
of  the  principles  of  the  National  Assembly  with 
regard  to  the  great  and  fundamental  establish- 
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ments;  and  to  compare  tlic  whole  of  what  you 
have  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  you  have 
destroyed,  with  the  several  members  of  our  British 
constitution.  But  this  plan  is  of  greater  extent 
than  at  first  I  computed,  and  I  find  that  you  have 
little  desire  to  take  the  advantage  of  any  examples. 
At  present  I  must  content  myself  with  some  re- 
marks upon  your  establishments ;  reserving  for 
another  time  what  I  proposed  to  say  concerning 
the  spirit  of  our  British  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  as  practically  they  exist. 

I  have  taken  a  view  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  governing  power  in  France.  I  have  certainly 
spoke  of  it  with  freedom.  Those  whose  principle 
it  18  to  despise  the  ancient,  permanent  sense  of 
mankind,  and  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  society  on  new 
principles,  must  naturally  expect  that  such  of  us, 
who  think  better  of  the  judgment  of  the  human 
race  than  of  theirs,  should  consider  both  them 
and  their  devices,  as  men  and  schemes  upon  their 
trial.  They  must  take  it  for  granted  that  we  at- 
tend much  to  their  reason,  but  not  at  all  to  their 
authority.  They  have  not  one  of  the  great  in- 
fluencing prejudices  of  mankind  in  their  favour. 
They  avow  their  hostility  to  opinion.  Of  course 
they  must  expect  no  support  from  that  influence, 
which,  with  every  other  authority,  they  have 
deposed  from  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction. 

1  can  never  consider  this  Assembly  as  any  thing 
else  than  a  voluntary  association  of  men,  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  circumstances  to  seize  upon 
the  power  of  the  state.  They  have  not  the  sanc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  character  under  which 
they  first  met.  They  have  assumed  another  of 
a  very  different  nature;  and  have  completely 
altered  and  inverted  all  the  relations  in  which  they 
originally  stood.  They  do  not  hold  the  authority 
they  exercise  under  any  constitutional  law  of  the 
state.  They  have  departed  from  the  instructions 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  sent ;  which  in- 
itnictions,  as  the  Assembly  did  not  act  in  virtue  of 
any  ancient  usage  or  settled  law,  were  the  sole 
source  of  their  authority.  The  most  considerable 
of  their  acts  have  not  been  done  by  great  ma- 
jorities ;  and  in  this  sort  of  near  divisions,  which 
carry  only  the  constructive  authority  of  the 
whole,  strangers  will  consider  reasons  as  well  as 
resolutions. 

If  they  had  set  up  this  new,  experimental  go- 
vernment, as  a  necessary  substitute  for  an  expelled 
tyranny,  mankind  would  anticipate  the  time  of 
prescription,  which,  through  long  usao^,  mellows 
mto  legality  governments  that  were  violent  in  their 
commencement.  All  those  who  have  affections 
which  lead  them  to  the  conservation  of  civil  order 
would  recognise,  even  in  its  cradle,  the  child  as 
legitimate,  which  has  been  produced  from  those 
principles  of  cogent  expediency  to  which  all  just 
governments  owe  their  birth,  and  on  which  they 
justify  their  continuance.  But  they  will  be  late 
and  reluctant  in  giving  any  sort  of  countenance 
to  the  operations  of  a  power,  which  has  derived  its 
birth  from  no  law  and  no  necessity ;  but  which  on 
the  contrary  has  had  its  origin  in  those  vices  and 


sinister  practices  by  which  the  social  union  is  often 
disturbed  and  sometimes  destroyed.  This  Assem- 
bly has  hardly  a  year's  prescription.  We  have  their 
own  word  for  it  that  they  have  made  a  revolution. 
To  make  a  revolution  is  a  measure  which,  prima 
frontCy  requires  an  apology.  To  make  a  revolu- 
tion is  to  subvert  the  ancient  state  of  our  country; 
and  no  common  reasons  arc  called  for  to  justify 
so  violent  a  proceeding.  Tlie  sense  of  mankind 
authorizes  us  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  acquir- 
ing new  power,  and  to  criticise  on  the  use  that 
is  made  of  it,  with  less  awe  and  reverence  than 
that  which  is  usually  conceded  to  a  settled  and 
recognised  authority. 

In  obtaining  and  securing  their  power,  the  As- 
sembly proceeds  upon  principles  the  most  opposite 
to  those  which  appear  to  direct  them  in  the  use 
of  it.  An  observation  on  this  difference  will  let 
us  into  the  true  spirit  of  their  conduct.  Every 
thing  which  they  have  done,  or  continue  to  do,  in 
order  to  obtain  and  keep  their  power,  is  by  the 
most  common  arts.  They  proceed  exactly  as  their 
ancestors  of  ambition  have  done  before  them. — 
Trace  them  through  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and 
violences,  you  can  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new. 
They  follow  precedents  and  examples  with  the 
punctilious  exactness  of  a  pleader.  Tliey  never 
depart  an  iota  from  the  authentick  formulas  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  But  in  all  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  publick  good,  the  spirit  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  There  they  commit  the 
whole  to  the  mercy  of  untried  speculations ;  they 
abandon  the  dearest  interests  of  the  publick  to 
those  loose  theories,  to  which  none  of  them  would 
choose  to  trust  the  slightest  of  his  private  con- 
cerns. They  make  tliis  difference,  because  in  their 
desire  of  obtaining  and  securing  power  they  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest;  there  they  travel  in  the 
beaten  road.  The  publick  interests,  because  about 
them  they  have  no  real  solicitude,  they  abandon 
wholly  to  chance :  I  say  to  chance,  because  their 
schemes  have  nothing  in  experience  to  prove  their 
tendency  beneficial. 

We  must  always  see  with  a  pity  not  unmixed 
with  respect,  the  errours  of  those  who  are  timid 
and  doubtful  of  themselves  with  regard  to  points 
wherein  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  concerned. 
But  in  these  gentlemen  there  is  nothing  of  the 
tender,  parental  solicitude,  which  fears  to  cut  up 
tlie  infant  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment.  In  the 
vastness  of  their  promises,  and  the  confidence  of 
their  predictions,  they  far  outdo  all  the  boasting  of 
empiricks.  The  arrogance  of  their  pretensions,  in 
a  manner  provokes  and  challenges  us  to  an  en- 
quiry into  their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  consider- 
able parts  among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Some  of  them  display  eloquence 
in  their  speeches  and  their  writings.  This  cannot 
be  without  powerful  and  cultivated  talents.  But 
eloquence  may  exist  witliout  a  proportionable  de- 
gree of  wisdom.  When  I  speak  of  ability,  I  am 
obliged  to  distinguish.  What  they  have  done 
towards  the  support  of  their  system  bespeaks  no 
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ordinary  men.  In  the  system  itself,  taken  as  the 
scheme  of  a  republick  constructed  for  procuring 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  citizen,  and  for 
promoting  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the  state, 
I  confess  myself  unable  to  find  out  any  thing  which 
displays,  in  a  single  instance,  the  work  of  a  com- 
prenensive  and  disposing  mind,  or  even  the  pro- 
visions of  a  vulgar  prudence.  Their  purpose  every 
where  seems  to  have  been  to  evade  and  slip  aside 
from  difficulty.  This  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the 
great  masters  in  all  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to 
overcome  ;  and  when  they  had  overcome  the  first 
difficultv,  to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  new 
conquests  over  new  difficulties ;  thus  to  enable 
them  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  science  ;  and 
even  to  push  forward,  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
original  thoughts,  the  land-marks  of  the  human 
understanding  itself.  Difficulty  is  a  severe  in- 
structor, set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a 
parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  tlian  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us 
better  too.  Pater  ipse  colendi  haudfacilem  esse 
viam  voluit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antago- 
nist is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with 
difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in 
all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  super- 
ficial. It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  understanaing 
for  such  a  task,  it  is  the  degenerate  fondness  for 
tricking  short-cuts,  and  little  fallacious  facilities, 
that  has  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  created 
governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  They  have 
created  the  late  arbitrary  monarchy  of  France. 
They  have  created  the  arbitrary  republick  of  Paris. 
With  them  defects  in  wisdom  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  plenitude  of  force.  They  get  nothing  by 
it.  Commencing  their  labours  on  a  principle  of 
sloth,  they  have  the  common  fortune  of  slothful 
men.  The  difficulties,  which  they  rather  had 
eluded  than  escaped,  meet  them  again  in  their 
course  ;  tliey  multiply  and  thicken  on  them  ;  they 
are  involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  confused  de- 
tail, in  an  industry  without  limit,  and  without 
direction ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  whole  of  their 
work  becomes  feeble,  vicious,  and  insecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty  which 
has  obliged  the  arbitrary  Assembly  of  France 
to  commence  their  schemes  of  reform  with  aboli- 
tion and  total  destruction.*  But  is  it  in  destroy- 
ing and  pulling  down  that  skill  is  displayed  ? 
Your  mob  can  do  this  as  well  at  least  as  your  as- 
semblies. The  shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest 
hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task."  Rage  and 
phrensy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour, 
than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can 
build  up  in  an  hundred  years.  The  errours  and 
defects  of  old  establishments  are  visible  and  pal- 
pable.    It  calls  for  little  ability  to  point  them 

•  A  leadinfir  member  of  the  As^mbly.  M.  Rabaud  de  S».  Eti- 
enne.  has  expressed  the  principle  of  all  their  proceedinjTR  as 
clearlv  as  possible— Notliinjr  can  be  more  simple :— '*  7\tu»  let 
*'  ftablianemena  en  France  eouronnentle  malhewrriu  pevole:  pour 
'*  le  reniire  heureurit  fnut  ler/noureler ;  changer  tte.a  idret ;  chnn- 

**ger  ««•«  loix;   changer  »en  mvurs ; chai'tjer  let  hommea  ; 

**  changer  let  chotet ;  changer  let  mott tout  ditruire ;  puitque 


out ;  and  where  absolute  power  is  graven,  it  re- 
quires but  a  word  wholly  to  abolish  the  vice 
and  the  establishment  together.  The  same  bzj 
but  restless  disposition,  which  loves  sloth  and 
hates  quiet,  directs  these  politicians,  when  thej 
come  to  work  for  supplying  the  place  of  hwl 
they  have  destroyed.  To  make  every  thing  the 
reverse  of  what  Uiey  haye  seen  is  quite  as  easy  ai 
to  destroy.  No  difficulties  occur  in  what  has 
never  been  tried.  Criticism  is  almost  baffled  is 
discovering  tlie  defects  of  what  has  not  existed; 
and  eager  enthusiasm  and  cheating  hope  have  all 
the  wide  field  of  imagination,  in  which  they  maj 
expatiate  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  quite 
another  thing.  When  tlie  useful  parts  of  an  old 
establishment  are  kept,  and  what  is  superadded  is 
to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorous  mind, 
steady,  persevering  attention,  various  powers  of 
comparison  and  combination,  and  the  resources  of 
an  understanding  fruitful  in  expedients,  are  to  be 
exercised ;  they  are  to  be  exercised  in  a  continued 
conflict  with  tne  combined  force  of  opposite  vices, 
with  the  obstinacy  that  rejects  all  improvemeDt, 
and  the  levity  tliat  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
every  thing  of  which  it  is  in  possession.  But  you 
may  object — ''  A  process  of  this  kind  is  slow.  It 
"  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly,  which  glories  in  per- 
'^  forming  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages. 
'*  Such  a  mode  of  reforming,  possibly,  might  take 
'^  up  many  years.*'  Without  question  it  migbt; 
and  it  ought.  It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a 
method  in  which  time  is  amongst  the  assistasli, 
that  its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some  cases  al- 
most imperceptible.  If  circumspection  and  caotioo 
are  a  part  of  wisdom,  when  we  work  only  opoo 
inanimate  matter,  surely  they  become  a  part  of 
duty  too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demolition  and 
construction  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  sentient 
bein&^,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  whose  state, 
condition,  and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  rendered 
miserable.  But  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 
an  undoubting  confidence,  are  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions for  a  perfect  legislator.  Far  different  aie 
my  ideas  of  that  high  office.  The  true  lawgiicr 
ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  He 
ought  to  love  and  respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear 
himself.  It  may  be  allowed  to  his  temperament 
to  catch  his  ultimate  object  with  an  intuidfe 
glance ;  but  his  movements  towards  it  ought  to  be 
deliberate.  Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  wofk 
for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  social 
means.  There  mind  must  conspire  with  mind. 
Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  minds 
which  alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at 
Our  patience  will  achieve  more  than  our  force. 
If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  muck 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  1 

••  tmit  e*l  n  recrfrrr  Thi«  irentleman  in*as  chosen  president  in  ■ 
a2^<emb1y  not  sitting:  at  (fuinre-rinqi,  or  the  Pelita  Mni*t*m*:  h' 
compofted  of  persons  living  themselves  out  to  be  rational  betes; 
but  neither  his  ideas  iitn(nia(jre.  or  conduct,  difl^r  in  the  smalM 
i^effree  from  the  discourves,  opinions,  and  actions  of  thote  with* 
and  without  the  Assembly,  who  direct  the  operations  of  the  ■>• 
chine  now  at  work  in  France. 
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nil  J  tell  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  known, 
d,  according  to  my  measure,  have  co-operated 
th  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
in  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the  observa- 
ns  of  those  who  were  much  inferiour  in  under- 
.nding  to  the  person  who  took  tlie  lead  in  the 
siness.  By  a  slow  but  well-sustained  progress, 
5  effect  of  each  step  is  watched  ;  the  good  or  ill 
^cess  of  the  first  gives  light  to  us  in  the  second  ; 
d  so,  from  light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with 
ety  through  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the 
rts  or  the  system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  latent 
the  most  promising  contrivances  are  provided 
'  as  they  arise.  One  advantage  is  as  little  as 
ssible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate, 
t  reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to 
ite  into  a  consistent  whole  the  various  anoma- 
B  and  contending  principles  that  are  found  in 
i  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence  arises, 
t  an  excellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  supe- 
•ur,  an  excellence  in  composition.  Where  the 
sat  interests  of  mankind  are  concerned  through 
ong  succession  of  generations,  that  succession 
gfat  to  be  admitted  into  some  share  in  the  coun- 
s  which  are  so  deeply  to  affect  them.  If  jiis- 
e  requires  this,  the  work  itself  requires  the  aid 
more  minds  than  one  age  can  furnish.  It  is 
•m  this  view  of  things  that  the  best  legislators 
re  been  often  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  govern- 
!nt ;  a  power  like  that  which  some  of  the  philo- 
)hers  have  called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  having 
ed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to 
own  operation. 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed 
h  a  presiding  principle,  and  a  prolifick  energy, 
vith  me  the  criterion  of  profound  wisdom.  What 
jr  politicians  think  the  marks  of  a  bold,  hardy 
lius,  are  only  proofs  of  a  deplorable  want  of 
lity.  By  their  violent  haste,  and  their  defiance 
the  process  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over 
ndly  to  every  projector  and  adventurer,  to 
jry  alchymist  and  empirick.  They  despair  of 
ning  to  account  any  tiling  that  is  common. 
et  is  nothing  in  their  system  of  remedy.  The 
•ret  of  it  is,  that  this  their  despair  of  curing 
mmon  distempers  by  regular  methods,  arises 
t  only  from  defect  of  comprehension,  but,  I 
T,  from  some  malignity  of  disposition.  Your 
islators  seem  to  have  taken  their  opinions  of  all 
>fessions,  ranks,  and  offices,  from  the  declama- 
ns  and  buffooneries  of  satirists;  who  would 
nnselves  be  astonished  if  they  were  held  to  the 
ter  of  their  own  descriptions.  By  listening  only 
these,  your  leaders  regard  all  things  only  on  the 
e  of  their  vices  and  faults,  and  view  those  vices 
d  faults  under  every  colour  of  exaggeration.  It 
undoubtedly  true,  though  it  may  seem  paradox - 
J  ;  but  in  general,  those  who  are  habitually  em- 
>yed  in  finding  and  displaying  faults,  are  un- 
alified  for  the  work  of  reformation  :  because 
nr  minds  are  not  only  unfurnished  with  patterns 
the  fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to 
£6  no   delight  in  the  contemplation  of  those 


things.  By  hating  vices  too  much,  they  come  to 
love  men  too  little.  It  is  therefore  not  wonder- 
ful, that  they  should  be  indisposed  and  unable  to 
serve  them.  From  hence  arises  the  complexional 
disposition  of  some  of  your  guides  to  pull  every 
thing  in  pieces.  At  this  malicious  game  they  dis- 
play the  whole  of  their  quadrimanous  activity.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  paradoxes  of  eloquent  writers, 
brought  forth  purely  as  a  sport  of  fancy,  to  try 
their  talents,  to  rouse  attention  and  excite  sur- 
prise, are  taken  up  by  these  gentlemen,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  means  of  cultivat- 
ing their  taste  and  improving  their  style.  These 
paradoxes  become  with  them  serious  grounds  of 
action,  upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  state.  Cicero  lu- 
dicrously describes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act, 
in  the  commonwealth,  upon  the  school  para- 
doxes, which  exercised  the  wits  of  the  junior  stu- 
dents in  the  Stoick  philosophy.  If  this  was  true 
of  Cato,  these  gentlemen  copy  after  him  in  the 
manner  of  some  persons  who  lived  about  his  time 
— "pede  undo  Catonem,  Mr.  Hume  told  me  that 
he  had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his 
principles  of  composition.  That  acute  though 
eccen trick  observer,  had  perceived,  that  to  strike 
and  interest  the  publick,  the  marvellous  must  be 
produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the  heathen 
mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effects ;  that 
giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance 
which  succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  portion  of 
credulity  which  belonged  to  their  age ;  that  now 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that  species  of  the 
marvellous  which  might  still  be  produced,  and 
with  as  great  an  effect  as  ever,  though  in  another 
way ;  that  is,  the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners, 
in  characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  and  unlooked  for  strokes  in  poli- 
ticks and  morals.  I  believe,  that  were  Rousseau 
alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would 
be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy  of  his  scholars, 
who  in  their  paradoxes  are  servile  imitators,  and 
even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit  faith. 

Men  who  undertake  considerable  things,  even 
in  a  regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  ground  to  pre- 
sume ability.  But  the  physician  of  the  state,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers,  under- 
takes to  regenerate  constitutions,  ought  to  shew 
uncommon  powers.  Some  very  unusual  appear- 
ances of  wisdom  ought  to  display  themselves  on 
the  face  of  the  designs  of  those,  who  appeal  to  no 
practice,  and  who  copy  after  no  model.  Has  any 
such  been  manifested  ?  I  shall  take  a  view  (it  shall 
for  the  subject  be  a  very  short  one)  of  what  the 
Assembly  has  done,  with  regard,  first,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislature ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
that  of  the  executive  power ;  then  to  that  of  the 
judicature ;  afterwards  to  the  model  of  the  army ; 
and  conclude  with  the  system  of  finance ;  to  see 
whether  we  cari  discover  in  any  part  of  their 
schemes  the  portentous  ability,  whicn  may  justify 
tliese  bold  undertakers  in  the  superiority  which 
they  assume  over  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  model  of  the  sovereign  and  presidin 
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part  of  this  new  republick,  that  we  should  expect 
their  grand  display.  Here  they  were  to  prove  their 
title  to  their  proud  demands.  JRor  the  plan  itself  at 
large,  and  for  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded, 
I  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  Assjembly  of  the 
29th  of  September  1789,  and  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings  which  have  made  any  alterations  in 
the  plan.  So  far  as  in  a  matter  somewhat  con- 
fused I  can  see  light,  the  system  remains  substan- 
tially as  it  has  been  originally  framed.  My  few 
remarks  will  be  such  as  regard  its  spirit,  its  ten- 
dency, and  its  fitness  for  framing  a  popular  com- 
monwealth, which  they  profess  theirs  to  be,  suited 
to  the  ends  for  which  any  commonwealth,  and 
particularly  such  a  commonwealth,  is  made.  At 
the  same  time  I  mean  to  consider  its  consistency 
with  itself  and  its  own  principles. 

Old  establishments  are  tried  by  their  effects.  If 
the  people  are  happy,  united,  wealthy,  and  power- 
ful, we  presume  the  rest.  We  conclude  that  to 
be  good  from  whence  good  is  derived.  In  old  es- 
tablishments various  correctives  have  been  found 
for  their  aberrations  from  theory.  Indeed  they 
are  the  results  of  various  necessities  and  expe- 
diences. They  are  not  often  constructed  after  any 
theory ;  theories  are  rather  drawn  from  them.  In 
them  we  often  see  the  end  best  obtained,  where 
the  means  seem  not  perfectly  reconcilable  to  what 
we  may  fancy  was  the  original  scheme.  The  means 
taught  by  experience  may  be  better  suited  to  poli- 
tical ends  than  those  contrived  in  the  original  pro- 
ject. They  again  re-act  jipon  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, and  sometimes  improve  the  design  itself, 
from  which  they  seem  to  have  departed.  I  think 
all  this  might  be  curiously  exemplified  in  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  At  worst,  the  errours  and  de- 
viations of  every  kind  in  reckoning  are  found  and 
computed,  and  the  ship  proceeds  in  her  course. 
This  is  the  case  of  old  establishments ;  but  in  a  new 
and  merely  theoretick. system,  it  is  expected  that 
every  contrivance  shall  appear,  on  the  face  of  it, 
to  answer  its  ends ;  especially  where  the  projectors 
are  no  way  embarrassed  with  an  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  new  building  to  an  old  one, 
either  in  the  walls  or  on  the  foundations. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere 
rubbish  whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  orna- 
mental gardeners,  forming  every  thing  into  an 
exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the  whole  local  and 
general  legislature  on  three  bases  of  three  different 
kinds ;  one  geometrical,  one  arithmetical,  and  the 
third  financial ;  the  first  of  which  they  call  the  basis 
of  territory  ;  the  second,  the  basis  of  population  ; 
and  the  third,  the  basis  of  contribution.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  purposes,  tliey 
divide  the  area  of  their  country  into  eighty-three 
pieces,  regularly  square,  of  eighteen  leagues  by 
eighteen.  These  large  divisions  are  called  Depart- 
ments, These  they  portion,  proceeding  by  square 
measurement,  into  seventeen  hundred  an^  twenty 
districts,  called  Communes,  These  again  they  sub- 
divide, still  procee4ing  by  square  measurement, 
into  smaller  districts  called  Cantons,  making  in 
all  6,400. 


At  first  view  this  geometrical  basis  of  theirs  pre- 
sents not  much  to  admire  or  to  blame.  It  calli 
for  no  great  legislative  talents.  Nothing  more  than 
an  accurate  land  surveyor,  with  his  chain,  sight, 
and  theodolite,  is  requisite  for  such  a  plan  as  this. 
In  the  old  divisions  of  the  country,  various  acd- 
dents  at  various  times,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
various  properties  and  jurisdictions,  settled  their 
bounds.  These  bounds  were  not  made  upon  any 
fixed  system. undoubtedly.  They  were  subject  to 
some  inconveniencies :  but  they  were  inconveni- 
encies  for  which  use  had  found  remedies,  and 
habit  had  supplied  accommodation  and  patience. 
In  this  new  pavement  of  square  within  square,  and 
this  organization,  and  semi-organization,  made  on 
the  system  of  Empedocles  and  Bufibn,  and  not 
upon  any  politick  principle,  it  is  impossible  that 
innumerable  local  inconveniencies,  to  which  men 
are  not  habituated,  must  not  arise.     But  tliese  I 

{)ass  over,  because  it  requires  an  accurate  know- 
edge  of  the  country,  which  I  do  not  possess,  to 
specify  them. 

When  these  state  surveyors  came  to  take  a  view 
of  their  work  of  measurement,  they  soon  fbond, 
thkt  in  politicks  the  most  fallacious  of  all  things 
was  geometrical  demonstration.  They  had  then 
recourse  to  another  basis  (or  rather  buttress)  to 
support  the  building,  which  tottered  on  that  false 
foundation.  It  was  evident,  that  the  goodness  of 
the  soil,  the  number  of  the  people,  tbeir  wealth, 
and  the  largeness  of  their  contribution,  made  such 
infinite  variations  between  square  and  square,  as  to 
render  mensuration  a  ridiculous  standaiti  of  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  equality  in  geometry 
the  most  unequal  of  all  measures  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  men.  However,  they  could  not  give  it  up. 
But  dividing  their  political  and  civil  representation 
into  three  p^rts,  they  allotted  one  of  tliose  parts  to 
the  square  measurement,  without  a  single  fact  or 
calculation  to  ascertain  whether  this  territorial 
proportion  of  representation  was  fairly  assigned, 
and  ought  upon  any  principle  really  to  be  a  third. 
Having  however  given  to  geometry  this  portion 
(of  a  third  for  her  dower)  out  of  compliment,  I 
suppose,  to  that  sublime  science,  they  left  the  other 
two  to  be  scuffled  for  between  the  other  parts, 
population  and  contribution. 

When  they  came  to  provide  for  population, 
they  were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  so  smoothly 
as  they  had  done  in  the  field  of  their  geometry. 
Here  their  arithmetick  came  to  bear  upon  their 
juridical  metaphysicks.  Had  they  stuck  to  their 
metaphysick  principles,  the  arithmetical  process 
would  be  simple  indeed.  Men,  with  them,  are 
strictly  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  in 
their  own  government.  Each  head,  on  this  sys- 
tem, would  have  its  vote,  and  every  man  would 
vote  directly  for  the  person  who  was  to  represent 
him  in  the  legislature.  *'  But  soft — by  regular 
**  degrees,  not  yet."  This  metaphysick  principle, 
to  which  law,  custom,  usage,  policy,  reason,  were 
to  yield,  is  to  yield  itself  to  their  pleasure.  There 
must  be  many  degrees,  and  some  stages,  before  the 
representative  can  come  in  contact  with  his  con- 
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stituent.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  these  two 
persons  are  to  have  no  sort  of  communion  with 
each  other.  First,  the  voters  in  the  Canton,  who 
compose  what  they  call  primary  assemblies,  are  to 
have  a  qualification.  What !  a  qualification  on  the 
indefeasible  rights  of  men  ?  Yes  ;  but  it  shall  be  a 
very  small  qualification.  Our  injustice  shall  be 
very  little  oppressive  ;  only  the  local  valuation  of 
three  days  labour  paid  to  the  publick.  Why,  this 
is  not  much,  I  readily  admit,  for  any  thing  but 
the  utter  subversion  of  your  equalising  principle. 
As  a  qualification  it  might  as  well  be  let  alone  ; 
for  it  answers  no  one  purpose  for  which  qualifi- 
cations are  established  ;  and,  on  your  ideas,  it  ex- 
cludes from  a  vote  the  man  of  all  others  whose 
natural  equality  stands  the  most  in  need  of  protec- 
tion and  defence :  I  mean  tlie  man  who  has  no- 
thing else  but  his  natural  equality  to  guard  him. 
You  order  him  to  buy  the  right,  which  you  before 
told  him  nature  had  given  to  him  gratuitously  at 
his  birth,  and  of  which  no  authority  on  earth 
could  lawfully  deprive  him.  With  regard  to  the 
person  who  cannot  come  up  to  your  market,  a  ty- 
rannous aristocracy,  as  against  him,  is  established 
at  the  very  outset,  by  you  who  pretend  to  be  its 
sworn  foe. 

The  gradation  proceeds.  These  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  Canton  elect  deputies  to  the  Commune; 
one  for  every  two  hundred  qualified  inhabitants. 
Here  is  the  first  medium  put  between  the  primary 
elector  and  the  representative  legislator ;  and  here 
a  new  turnpike  is  fixed  for  taxing  the  rights  of 
men  with  a  second  qualification  :  for  none  can  be 
elected  into  the  Commune  who  does  not  pay  the 
amount  of  ten  days  labour.  Nor  have  we  yet 
done.  There  is  still  to  be  another  gradation.* 
These  Communes,  chosen  by  the  Canton,  choose 
to  the  Department ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  De- 
partment choose  their  deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly,  Here  is  a  third  barrier  of  a  senseless 
qualification.  Every  deputy  to  the  National  As- 
sembly must  pay,  in  direct  contribution,  to  the 
value  of  a  mark  of  silver.  Of  all  these  qualifying 
barriers  we  must  think  alike ;  that  they  are  impo- 
tent to  secure  independence ;  strong  only  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  men. 

In  all  this  process,  which  in  its  fundamental 
elements  affects  to  consider  only  population  upon 
a  principle  of  natural  right,  there  is  a  manifest  at- 
tention io property  ;  which,  however  just  and  rea- 
sonable on  other  schemes,  is  on  theirs  perfectly 
unsupportable. 

When  they  come  to  their  third  basis,  that  of 
Contribtttio?i,  we  find  that  they  have  more  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  rights  of  men.  This  last 
basis  rests  entirely  on  property.  A  principal 
totally  different  from  the  equality  of  men,  and  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  to  it,  is  thereby  admitted  ;  but 
no  sooner  is  this  principle  admitted,  than  (as  usual) 
it  is  subverted ;  and  it  is  not  subverted  (as  we 

•  The  Assembly,  in  executing  the  plan  of  their  committee,  made 
•ome  alterations.  They  have  struck  out  one  stafje  in  these  grada- 
tioni ;  this  removeR  a  part  of  the  obiection ;  but  the  main  objec- 
tion, namely,  that  in  their  scheme  the  first  constituent  voter  has 
no  connexion  with  the  representative  legislator,  remains  in  all  its 


shall  presently  see)  to  approximate  the  inequality 
of  riches  to  the  level  of  nature.  The  additional 
share  in  the  third  portion  of  representation  (a  por- 
tion reserved  exclusively  for  the  higher  contribu- 
tion) is  made  to  regard  the  district  only,  and  not 
the  individuals  in  it  who  pay.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, by  the  course  of  their  reasonings,  how  much 
they  were  embarrassed  by  their  contradictory  ideas 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  privileges  of  riches. 
The  committee  of  constitution  do  as  good  as  admit 
that  they  are  wholly  irreconcilable.  "  The  rela- 
"  tion  with  regard  to  the  contributions,  is  without 
**  doubt  null  (say  they)  when  the  question  is  on 
**  the  balance  of  the  political  rights  as  between 
''  individual  and  individual;  without  which  per- 
'*  sonal  equality  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  aris- 
"  tocracy  of  the  rich  would  be  established.  But 
**  this  inconvenience  entirely  disappears  when  the 
"  proportional  relation  of  the  contribution  is  only 
*'  considered  in  the  great  masses,  and  is  solely 
'*  between  province  and  province ;  it  serves  in 
**  that  case  only  to  form  a  just  reciprocal  propor- 
"  tion  between  the  cities,  without  affecting  the 
"  personal  rights  of  the  citizens." 

Here  the  principle  of  contribution,  as  taken  be- 
tween man  and  man,  is  reprobated  as  null,  and 
destructive  to  equality ;  and  as  pernicious  too ; 
because  it  leads  to  the  establishment  of  an  aristo- 
cracy of  the  rich.  However,  it  must  not  be  aban- 
doned. And  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  establish  the  inequality  as  between 
department  and  department,  leaving  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  each  department  upon  an  exact  par.  Ob- 
serve, that  this  party  between  individuals  had 
been  before  destroyed,  when  the  qualifications 
within  the  departments  were  settled  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  the 
equality  of  men  be  injured  by  masses  or  individu- 
ally. An  individual  is  not  of  the  same  importance 
in  a  mass  represented  by  a  few,  as  in  a  mass  re- 
presented by  many.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
tell  a  man  jealous  of  his  equality,  that  the  elector 
has  the  same  franchise  who  votes  for  three  mem- 
bers as  he  who  votes  for  ten. 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  let 
us  suppose  their  principle  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  contribution,  that  is,  according  to  riches, 
to  be  well  imagined,  and  to  be  a  necessary  basis 
for  their  republick.  In  this  their  third  basis  they 
assume,  that  riches  ought  to  be  respected,  and  that 
justice  and  policy  require  that  they  should  entitle 
men,  in  some  mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  share  in 
the  administration  of  publick  affairs ;  it  is  now  to 
be  seen  how  the  Assembly  provides  for  the  pre- 
eminence, or  even  for  the  security  of  the  rich,  by 
conferring,  in  virtue  of  their  opulence,  that  larger 
measure  of  power  to  their  district  which  is  denied 
to  them  personally.  I  readily  admit  (indeed  I 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle) 
that  in  a  republican  government,  which  has  a  de- 
force. There  are  other  alterations,  some  possiblv  for  the  better, 
some  certainly  for  the  worse ;  but  to  the  author  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  these  smaller  alterations  appears  to  be  of  no  moment, 
where  the  scheme  itself  is  fundamentally  vicious  and  absurd. 
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mocratick  basis,  the  rich  do  require  an  additional 
security  above  what  is  necessary  to  them  in  mo- 
narchies. They  are  subject  to  envy,  and  through 
envy  to  oppression.  On  the  present  scheme  it  is 
impossible  to  divine  what  advantage  they  derive 
from  the  aristocratick  preference  upon  which  the 
unequal  representation  of  the  masses  is  founded. 
The  rich  cannot  feel  it,  either  as  a  support  to  dig- 
nity, or  as  security  to  fortune :  for  the  aristocratick 
mass  is  generated  from  purely  democratick  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  preference  given  to  it  in  the  ge- 
neral representation  has  no  sort  of  reference  to,  or 
connexion  with,  the  persons,  upon  account  of 
whose  property  this  superiority  of  the  mass  is  estab- 
lished. If  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme  meant 
any  sort  of  favour  to  the  rich,  in  consequence  of 
their  contribution,  they  ought  to  have  conferred 
the  privilege  either  on  the  individual  rich,  or  on 
some  class  formed  of  rich  persons  (as  historians 
represent  Servius  Tullius  to  have  done  in  the  early 
constitution  of  Rome) ;  because  the  contest  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  is  not  a  struggle  be- 
tween corporation  and  corporation,  but  a  contest 
between  men  and  men ;  a  competition  not  between 
districts,  but  between  descriptions.  It  would  an- 
swer its  purpose  better  if  the  scheme  were  inverted; 
that  the  votes  of  the  masses  were  rendered  equal ; 
and  that  the  votes  within  each  mass  were  propor- 
tioned to  property. 

Let  us  suppose  one  man  in  a  district  (it  is  an 
easy  supposition)  to  contribute  as  much  as  an 
hundred  of  his  neighbours.  Against  these  he  has 
but  one  vote.  If  there  were  but  one  representative 
for  the  mass,  his  poor  neighbours  would  outvote 
him  by  an  hundred  to  one  for  that  single  repre- 
sentative. Bad  enough.  But  amends  are  to  be 
made  him.  How  ?  The  district,  in  virtue  of  his 
wealth,  is  to  choose,  say  ten  members  instead  of 
one :  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  a  very  large  contri- 
bution he  has  the  happiness  of  being  outvoted,  an 
hundred  to  one,  by  the  poor,  for  ten  representa- 
tives, instead  of  being  outvoted  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  for  a  single  member.  In  truth, 
instead  of  benefiting  by  this  superiour  quantity  of 
representation,  the  rich  man  is  subjected  to  an 
additional  hardship.  The  encrease  of  representa- 
tion within  his  province  sets  up  nine  persons  more, 
and  as  many  more  than  nine  as  there  may  be  de- 
mocratick candidates,  to  cabal  and  intrigue,  and 
to  flatter  the  people  at  his  expencc  and  to  his  op- 
pression. An  interest  is  by  this  means  held  out  to 
multitudes  of  the  inferiour  sort,  in  obtaining  a 
salary  of  eighteen  livres  a  day  (to  them  a  vast 
object)  besides  the  pleasure  of  a  residence  in 
Paris,  and  their  share  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  The  more  the  objects  of  ambition  are 
multiplied  and  become  democratick,  just  in  that 
proportion  the  rich  are  endangered. 

Thus  it  must  fare  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
in  the  province  deemed  aristocratick,  which  in  its 
internal  relation  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  charac- 
ter. In  its  external  relation,  that  is,  in  its  relation 
to  the  other  provinces,  I  cannot  see  how  the  un- 
equal representation,  which  is  given  to  masses  on 


account  of  wealth,  becomes  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  equipoise  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
commonwealth.  For  if  it  be  one  of  the  objects 
to  secure  the  weak  from  being  crushed  by  the 
strong,  (as  in  all  society  undoubtedly  it  is,)  how 
are  the  smaller  and  poorer  of  these  masses  to  be 
saved  from  the  tyranny  of  the  more  wealthy  ?  li 
it  by  adding  to  the  wealthy  further  ancf  more 
systematical  means  of  oppressing'  them  ?  When 
we  come  to  a  balance  of  representation  betweeo 
corporate  bodies,  provincial  interests,  emulations, 
and  jealousies,  are  full  as  likely  to  arise  amoog 
them  as  among  individuals ;  and  their  divisions 
are  likely  to  produce  a  much  hotter  spirit  of  dis- 
sension, and  something  leading  much  more  nearlj 
to  a  war. 

I  see  that  these  aristocratick  masses  are  made 
upon  what  is  called  the  principle  of  direct  contri- 
bution.   Nothing  can  be  a  more  unequal  standard 
til  an  this.     The  indirect  contribution,  that  which 
arises  from  duties  on  consumption,  is  in  truth  a 
better  standard,  and  follows  and  discovers  wealth 
more  naturally  than  this  of  direct  contribution. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  fix  a  standard  of  local  pre- 
ference on  account  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  or 
of  both,  because  some  provinces  may  pay  the 
more  of  either  or  of  both,  on  account  of  causes 
not  intrinsick,  but  originating  from   those  very 
districts  over  whom  they  have  obtained  a  prefer- 
ence in  consequence  of  their  ostensible  contribu- 
tion.    If  the  masses  were  independent,  sovereign 
bodies,  who  were  to  provide  for  a  federative  trea- 
sury by  distinct  contingents,  and  that  the  revenue 
had  not  (as  it  has)  many  impositions  runniof 
through  the  whole,  which  affect  men  individoallj, 
and  not  corporately,  and  which,  by  their  oatnre, 
confound  all  territorial  limits,  something  might 
be  said  for  the  basis  of  contribution  as  founded  on 
masses.     But  of  all  things,  this  representation,  to 
be  measured  by  contribution,  is  the  most  difficult 
to  settle  upon  principles  of  equity  in  a  coantn. 
which  considers  its  districts  as  members  of  a  whole. 
For  a  great  city,  such  as  Bourdeaux,  or  Paris^ 
appears  to  pay  a  vast  body  of  duties,  almost 
out  of  all  assignable  proportion  to  other  places, 
and   its  mass   is  considered   accordingly.     B«t 
are   these   cities  the    true   contributors   in   that 
proportion  ?     No.     The  consumers  of  the  com- 
modities imported  into  Bourdeaux,  who  are  scat- 
tered through  all  France,  pay  the  import  duties 
of  Bourdeaux.     The  produce  of  the  vintage  io 
Guienne  and   Languedoc  give  to  that  city  Ae 
means   of  its   contribution   growing   out  of  an 
export  commerce.     The  landholders  who  spend 
their  estates  in  Paris,  and  are  thereby  the  crealon 
of  that  city,  contribute  for  Paris  from  the  provinces 
out  of  which  their  revenues  arise.     Verv  nearly 
the  same  arguments  will  apply  to  the  representa- 
tive share  given  on  account  of  direct  contribution: 
because  the  direct  contribution  must  be  assessed 
on  wealth  real  or  presumed ;  and  that  local  wealth 
will  itself  arise  horn  causes  not  local,  and  which 
therefore  in  equity  ought  not  to  produce  a  local 
preference. 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  fundamental 
regulation,  which  settles  the  representation  of  the 
mass  upon  the  direct  contribution,  they  have  not 
yet  settled  how  that  direct  contribution  shall  be 
laid,  and  how  apportioned.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
latent  policy  towards  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Assembly  in  this  strange  procedure.  However, 
until  they  do  this,  they  can  have  no  certain  con- 
stitution. It  must  depend  at  last  upon  the  system 
of  taxation,  and  must  vary  with  every  variation 
in  that  system.  As  they  have  contrived  matters, 
their  taxation  does  not  so  much  depend  on  their 
constitution,  as  their  constitution  on  their  tax- 
ation. This  must  introduce  great  confusion  among 
the  masses ;  as  the  variable  qualification  for  votes 
within  the  district  must,  if  ever  real  contested 
elections  take  place,  cause  infinite  internal  con- 
troversies. 

To  compare  together  the  three  bases,  not  on 
their  political  reason,  but  on  the  ideas  on  which 
the  Assembly  works,  and  to  try  its  consistency  with 
itself,  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  committee  call  the  basis  of  popu- 
latioH,  does  not  begin  to  operate  from  the  same 
point  with  the  two  other  principles  called  tlie 
bases  of  territory  and  of  contribution,  which  are 
both  of  an  aristocratick  nature.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  where  all  three  begin  to  operate  together, 
there  is  the  most  absurd  inequality  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  former  on  the  two  latter 
principles.  Every  canton  contains  four  square 
leagues,  and  is  estimated  to  contain,  on  the  ave- 
rage, 4,000  inhabitants,  or  680  voters  in  the  pri- 
mary assemblies,  which  vary  in  numbers  with  the 
population  of  the  canton,  and  send  one  deputy  to 
the  commune  for  every  200  voters.  Nine  cantons 
make  a  commune. 

Now  let  us  take  a  canton  containing  a  sea-port 
town  of  trade f  or  a  great  manufacturing  town. 
Let  us  suppose  the  population  of  this  canton  to  be 
12,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters,  forming  three 
primary  assembiieSy  and  sending  ten  deputies  to 
the  commune. 

Oppose  to  this  one  canton  two  others  of  the 
remaining  eight  in  the  same  commune.  These  we 
may  suppose  to  have  their  fair  population  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  680  voters  each,  or  8000  inhabit- 
ants and  1 ,360  voters,  both  togetlier.  These  will 
form  only  two  primary  assemblies,  and  send  only 
six  deputies  to  the  commune. 

When  the  assembly  of  the  commune  comes  to 
▼Ote  on  the  basis  of  territory, vrhich  principle  is  first 
admitted  to  operate  in  that  assembly,  the  single 
canton  which  has  half  the  territory  of  the  other  two, 
will  have  ten  voices  to  six  in  the  election  of  three 
deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the  department,  chosen 
on  the  express  ground  of  a  representation  of 
territory.  This  inequality,  striking  as  it  is,  will 
be  yet  highly  aggravated,  if  we  suppose,  as  we 
fairly  may,  the  several  other  cantons  of  the  com- 
mune to  fall  proportionably  short  of  the  average 
population,  as  much  as  the  principal  canton  ex- 
ceeds it.       f 

Now  as  to  the  basis  of  contribution,  which  also 
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is  a  principle  admitted  first  to  operate  in  the 
assembly  of  the  commune.  Let  us  ag^n  take  one 
canton,  such  as  is  stated  above.  If  the  whole  of 
the  direct  contributions  paid  by  a  great  trading  or 
manufacturing  town  be  dividea  equally  among  the 
inhabitants,  each  individual  will  be  found  to  pay 
much  more  than  an  individual  living  in  the  country 
according  to  the  same  average.  The  whole  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  will  be  more  than 
tlie  whole  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
— we  may  fairly  assume  one-third  more.  Then 
the  12,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters  of  the 
canton,  will  pay  as  much  as  19,050  inhabitants,  or 
3,289  voters  of  the  other  cantons,  which  are  nearly 
the  estimated  proportion  of  inhabitants  and  voters 
of ^t?e  other  cantons.  Now  the  2,1 93  voters  will, 
as  I  before  said,  send  only  ten  deputies  to  the 
assembly;  the  3,289  voters  will  send  sixteen. 
Thus,  for  an  equal  share  in  tlie  contribution  of  the 
whole  commune,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  six- 
teen voices  to  ten  in  voting  for  deputies  to  be 
chosen  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  same  mode  of  computation  we  shall  find 
15,875  inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other 
cantons,  who  pay  one-sixth  less  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  whole  commune,  will  have  three  voices 
MORE  than  the  12,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters 
of  the  one  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantastical  and  unjust  inequality 
between  mass  and  mass,  in  this  curious  repartition 
of  the  rights  of  representation  arising  out  of  terri- 
tory and  contribution.  The  qualifications  which 
these  confer  are  in  truth  negative  qualifications, 
that  give  a  right  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
possession  of  them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bases, 
consider  it  in  any  light  you  please,  I  do  not  see 
a  variety  of  objects  reconciled  in  one  consistent 
whole,  but  several  contradictory  principles  reluc- 
tantly and  irreconcilably  brought  and  held  together 
by  your  philosophers,  like  wild  beasts  shut  up 
in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each  other  to  their 
mutual  destruction. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far  into  their  way 
of  considering  the  formation  of  a  constitution. 
They  have  much,  but  bad,  metaphysicks ;  much, 
but  bad,  geometry ;  much,  but  false,  proportionate 
arithmetick  ;  but  if  it  were  all  as  exact  as  meta- 
physicks, geometry,  and  arithmetick  ought  to  be, 
and  if  their  schemes  were  perfectly  consistent  in 
all  their  parts,  it  would  make  only  a  more  fair 
and  sightly  vision.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  a 
great  arrangement  of  mankind,  not  one  reference 
whatsoever  is  to  be  found  to  any  thing  moral  or 
any  thing  politick;  nothing  that  relates  to  the 
concerns,  the  actions,  the  passions,  the  interests  of 
men.     Hominem  non  sapiunt. 

You  see  I  only  consider  this  constitution  as 
electoral,  and  leading  by  steps  to  the  National 
Assembly.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  departments,  and  their  genealogy 
through  the  communes  and  cantons.  These  local 
governments  are,  in  the  original  plan,  to  be  as 
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nearly  as  possible  composed  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  principles  with  the  elective  assem- 
blies. They  arc  each  of  them  bodies  perfectly 
compact  and  rounded  in  themselves. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  scheme,  that  it 
has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  sever 
France  into  a  variety  of  republicks,  and  to  render 
them  totally  independent  of  each  other,  without 
any  direct  constitutional  means  of  coherence,  con- 
nexion, or  subordination,  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  their  acquiescence  in  the  determina- 
tions of  the  general  congress  of  the  ambassadors 
from  each  independent  republick.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  National  Assembly,  and  such  governments 
I  admit  do  exist  in  the  world,  though  in  forms  in- 
finitely more  suitable  to  the  local  and  habitual 
circumstances  of  their  people.  But  such  associa- 
tions, rather  than  bodies  politick,  have  generally 
been  the  effect  of  necessity,  not  choice ;  and  1 
believe  the  present  French  power  is  the  very  first 
body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtained  full  au- 
thority to  do  with  their  country  what  they  pleased, 
have  chosen  to  dissever  it  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that,  in  the  spirit 
of  this  geometrical  distribution,  and  arithmetical 
arrangement,  these  pretended  citizens  treat  France 
exactly  like  a  country  of  conquest.  Acting  as 
conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the  policy  of  the 
harshest  of  that  harsh  race.  The  policy  of  such 
barbarous  victors,  who  contemn  a  subdued  people, 
and  insult  their  feelings,  has  ever  been,  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
country,  in  religion,  in  polity,  in  laws,  and  in  man- 
ners; to  confound  all  territorial  limits;  to  pro- 
duce a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  their  properties 
to  auction ;  to  crush  their  princes,  nobles,  and 
pontiffs ;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted  its 
head  above  the  level,  or  which  could  serve  to  com- 
bine or  rally,  in  their  distresses,  the  disbanded 
people,  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion.  They 
have  made  France  free  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  sincere  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the 
Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  and  other  na- 
tions. Tliey  destroyed  tlie  bonds  of  their  union, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  the  independence  of 
each  of  their  cities. 

When  the  members  who  compose  these  new 
bodies  of  cantons,  communes,  and  departments, 
arrangements  purposely  produced  through  the 
medium  of  confusion,  begin  to  act,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  one 
another.  The  electors  and  elected  throughout, 
especially  in  the  niral  cantons,  will  be  frequently 
without  any  civil  habitudes  or  connexions,  or  any 
of  that  natural  discipline  which  is  the  soul  of  a 
true  republick.  Magistrates  and  collectors  of 
revenue  are  now  no  longer  acquainted  with  their 
districts,  bishops  with  their  dioceses,  or  curates 
with  their  parishes.  These  new  colonies  of  the 
rights  of  men  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
sort  of  military  colonies  which  Tacitus  has  ob- 

•  Non,  utoliTn,  universae  legiones  deducebantur  cum  tribunis. 
et  cpntiirionibus,  et  8ui  cuiusque  ordinis  militibus,  ut  consensu 
ot  caritaterempiiblicain  afflcerent;  sed  itmoti  inter  »e,  diver«ii< 
manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine  aflectibus  niutui?,  quasi  ex  alio  ge- 


scrved  upon  in  the  declining  policy  of  Rome.  la 
better  and  wiser  days  (whatever  course  they  took 
with  foreign  nations)  they  were  careful  to  make 
the  elements  of  a  methodical  subordination  and 
settlement  to  be  coeval;  and  even  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  discipline  in  the  military.*  But, 
when  all  the  good  arts  had  fallen  into  ruin,  tbej 
proceeded,  as  your  Assembly  does,  upon  the 
equality  of  men,  and  with  as  little  judgment,  and 
as  little  care  for  those  things  which  make  a  repub- 
lick tolerable  or  durable.  But  in  thb,  as  well  as 
almost  every  instance,  your  new  commonwealth  is 
born,  and  bred,  and  fed,  in  those  corruptioiis 
which  mark  degenerated  and  worn-out  republicks. 
Your  child  comes  into  the  world  with  the  symp- 
toms of  death ;  the  fades  Hippocratica  forms  the 
character  of  its  physiognomy,  and  the  prognostick 
of  its  fate. 

The  legislators  who  framed  the  ancient  repab- 
' licks  knew  that  their  business  was  too  arduous  to 
be  accomplished  with  no  better  apparatus  than  the 
metaphysicks  of   an   under  graduate,   and  the 
mathematicks  and  arithmetick  of  an  exciseman. 
They  had  to  do  with  men,  and  they  were  Miged 
to  study  human  nature.     They  had  to  do  with 
citizens,  and  they  were  obliged  to  study  the  effects 
of  those  habits  which  are  communicated  by  the 
circumstances  of  civil  life.    They  were  sensible 
that  the  operation  of  this  second  nature  on  the 
first  produced  a  new  combination ;   and  thence 
arose  many  diversities  amongst  men,  accordmg  to 
their  birth,  their  education,  their  professions,  the 
periods  of  their  lives,  their  residence  in  towns  or 
in  the  country,  their  several  ways  of  acquiring  and 
of  fixing  property,  and  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  property  itself,  all  which  rendered  them  as  it 
were  so  many  different  species  of  animals.    From 
hence  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  dispose 
their  citizens  into  such  classes,  and  to  place  them 
in  such  situations  in  the  state,  as  their  peculiar  ha- 
bits might  qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  aJlot  to  them 
such  appropriated  privileges  as  might  secure  to 
them  what  their  specifick  occasions  required,  and 
which  might  furnish  to  each  description  such  force 
as  might  protect  it  in  the  conflict  caused  by  tbe 
diversity  of  interests,  that  must  exist,  and  must 
contena,  in  all  complex  society  :  for  the  legislator 
would  have  been  ashamed,  that  the  coarse  hus- 
bandman should  well  know  how  to  assort  and  to 
use  his  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  and  should  have 
enough  of  common  sense  not  to  abstract  and  equa- 
lise them  all  into  animals,  without  providing  for 
each  kind  an  appropriate  food,  care,  and  emploT-  • 
ment;    whilst   he,  the   economist,  disposer,  and 
shepherd  of  his  own  kindred,  subliming  himself 
into  an  airy  metaphysician,  was  resolved  to  know 
nothing  of  his  flocks  but  as  men  in  general.    It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Montesquieu  observed  very 
justly,  that  in  their  classification  of  the  citizens, 
the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  made  the  greatest 
display  of  their  powers,  and  even  soared  above 

nere  mortalium.  repente  in  unum  collecti.  namerus  mairis  qatn 
colonia.  Tac  Annal.  1.  14.  sect  27.  All  this  will  be  still  more 
applicable  to  the  unconnected.  roUUory,  biennial  natioDal 
blies,  in  this  abiturd  and  senseless  constitution. 
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themselves.  It  is  here  that  your  modem  legisla- 
tors have  gone  deep  into  the  negative  series,  and 
sunk  even  below  their  own  nothing.  As  the  first 
sort  of  legislators  attended  to  the  different  kinds 
of  citizens,  and  combined  them  into  one  common- 
wealth, the  others,  the  metaphysical  and  alchemis- 
tical  legislators,  have  taken  the  directly  contrary 
course.  They  have  attempted  to  confound  all 
sorts  of  citizens,  as  well  as  they  could,  into  one 
homogeneous  mass;  and  then  they  divided  this 
their  amalgama  into  a  number  of  incoherent  re- 
publicks.  They  reduce  men  to  loose  counters, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  simple  telling,  and  not  to 
figures  whose  power  is  to  arise  from  their  place  in 
the  table.  The  elements  of  their  own  metaphysicks 
might  have  taught  them  better  lessons.  The  troll 
of  their  categorical  table  might  have  informed 
them  that  there  was  something  else  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  besides  substance  and  quantity.  They 
might  learn  from  the  catechism  of  metaphysicks 
that  there  were  eight  heads  more,*  in  every  com- 
plex deliberation,  which  they  have  never  thought 
of;  though  these,  of  all  the  ten,  are  the  subjects 
on  which  the  skill  of  man  can  operate  any  Uiing 
at  all. 

So  far  from  this  able  disposition  of  some  of  the 
old  republican  legislators,  which  follows  with  a 
solicitous  accuracy  the  moral  conditions  and  pro- 
pensities of  men,  they  have  levelled  and  crushed 
together  all  the  orders  which  they  found,  even 
under  the  coarse  unartificial  arrangement  of  the 
monarchy,  in  which  mode  of  government  the 
classing  of  the  citizens  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  in  a  republick.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
every  such  classification,  if  properly  ordered,  is 
good  in  all  forms  of  government ;  and  composes 
a  strong  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
as  well  as  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  giving  effect 
and  permanence  to  a  republick.  For  want  of 
something  of  this  kind,  if  the  present  project  of  a 
republick  should  fail,  all  securities  to  a  moderated 
fireedom  fail  along  with  it ;  all  the  indirect  re- 
straints which  mitigate  despotism  are  removed  ; 
insomuch  that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  ob- 
tain an  intire  ascendency  in  France,  under  this  or 
under  any  other  dynasty,  it  will  probably  be,  if 
not  voluntarily  tempered,  at  setting  out,  by  the 
wise  and  virtuous  counsels  of  the  prince,  the 
most  completely  arbitrary  power  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  earth.  This  is  to  play  a  most  despe- 
rate game. 

The  confusion  which  attends  on  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, they  even  declare  to  be  one  of  their  ob- 
jects, and  they  hope  to  secure  their  constitution 
by  a  terrour  of  a  return  of  those  evils  which  at- 
tended their  makmg  it.  ''  By  this,*'  say  they, 
''  its  destruction  will  become  difficult  to  autho- 
'*  rity,  which  cannot  break  it  up  without  the 
"  intire  disoi^nization  of  the  whole  state."  They 
presume,  that  if  this  authority  should  ever  come 
to  the  same  degree  of  power  that  they  have  ac- 
quired, it  would  make  a  more  moderate  and  chas- 
tised use  of  it,  and  would  piously  tremble  entirely 

•  Qvalitaa,  Relation  Actio,  Pamio,  Ubi,  Quando,  Situs,  Habitua. 
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to  disorganize  the  state  in  the  savage  manner  that 
they  have  done.  They  expect,  from  the  virtues 
of  returning  despotism,  the  security  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  ofispring  of  their  popular  vices. 
I  wish.  Sir,  that  you  and  my  readers  would 
give  an  attentive  perusal  to  the  work  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  on  this  subject.  It  is  indeed  not  only 
an  eloquent  but  an  able  and  instructive  perform- 
ance. I  confine  myself  to  what  he  says  relative 
to  the  constitution  of  the  new  state,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  revenue.  As  to  the  disputes  of 
this  minister  with  his  rivals,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
nounce upon  them.  As  little  do  I  mean  to  haz- 
ard any  opinion  concerning  his  ways  and  means, 
financial  or  political,  for  taking  his  country  out 
of  its  present  disgraceful  and  deplorable  situation 
of  servitude,  anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  beggary. 
I  cannot  speculate  quite  so  sanguinely  as  he  does : 
but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  a  closer  duty  re- 
lative to  those  objects,  and  better  means  of  judg^ 
ing  of  them,  than  I  can  have.  I  wish  that  the 
formal  avowal  which  he  refers  to,  made  by  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  in  the  Assembly  concerning 
the  tendency  of  their  scheme  to  bring  France  not 
only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republick,  but  from  a 
republick  to  a  mere  confederacy,  may  be  very 
particularly  attended  to.  It  adds  new  force  to 
my  observations ;  and  indeed  M.  de  Calonne's 
work  supplies  my  deficiencies  by  many  new  and 
striking  arguments  on  most  of  the  subjects  of  tliis 

letter,  t 

It  is  this  resolution,  to  break  their  country  into 
separate  republicks,  which  has  driven  them  into 
the  greatest  number  of  their  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. If  it  were  not  for  this,  all  the  ques- 
tions of  exact  equality,  and  these  balances,  never 
to  be  settled,  of  individual  rights,  population,  and 
contribution,  would  be  wholly  useless.  The  re- 
presentation, though  derived  from  parts,  would  be 
a  duty  which  equally  regarded  the  whole.  Each 
deputy  to  the  Assembly  would  be  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  and  of  all  its  descriptions,  of  the 
many  and  of  the  few,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor, 
of  the  great  districts  and  of  the  small.  All  these 
districts  would  themselves  be  subordinate  to  some 
standing  authority,  existing  independently  of  them, 
an  authority  in  which  their  representation,  and 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  originated,  and  to 
which  it  was  pointed.  This  standing,  unalterable, 
fundamental  government  would  make,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  which  could  make,  that  territory 
truly  and  properly  a  whole.  With  us,  when  we 
elect  popular  representatives,  we  send  them  to  a 
council,  in  which  each  man  individually  is  a  sub- 
ject, and  submitted  to  a  government  complete  in 
all  its  ordinary  functions.  With  you  the  elective 
assembly  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  sole  sovereign  ; 
all  the  members  are  tlierefore  integral  parts  of 
this  sole  sovereignty.  But  with  us  it  is  totally 
different.  With  us  the  representative,  separated 
from  the  other  parts,  can  have  no  action  and  no 
existence.  The  government  is  the  point  of  refer- 
ence of  the  several  members  and  districts  of  our 

t  See  TEtat  de  la  France,  p.  363. 
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^presentation.  This  is  the  centre  of  our  unity. 
This  government  of  reference  is  a  trustee  for  the 
whole,  and  not  for  the  parts.  So  is  the  other 
brancli  of  our  publick  council,  I  mean  the  house 
of  lords.  Witn  us  the  king  and  die  lords  are 
several  and  joint  securities  for  the  equality  of  each 
district,  each  province,  each  city.  When  did  you 
hear  in  Great  Britain  of  any  province  suffering 
from  tlie  inequality  of  its  representation ;  what 
district  from  having  no  representation  at  all  ?  Not 
only  our  monarchy  and  our  peerage  secure  the 
equality  on  which  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  tlie 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  The  very 
inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which 
prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members 
for  districts.  Cornwall  elects  as  many  members 
as  all  Scotland.  But  is  Cornwall  better  taken 
care  of  than  Scotland  ?  Few  trouble  their  heads 
about  any  of  your  bases,  out  of  some  giddy  clubs. 
Most  of  those  who  wish  for  any  change,  upon  any 
plausible  grounds,  desire  it  on  different  ideas. 

Your  new  constitution  is  the  very  reverse  of 
ours  in  its  principle ;  and  1  am  astonished  how 
any  persons  could  dream  of  holding  out  any  thing 
done  in  it,  as  an  example  for  Great  Britain.  With 
you  there  is  little,  or  rather  no,  connexion  between 
the  last  representative  and  the  first  constituent. 
The  member  who  goes  to  the  National  Assembly  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  them. 
There  are  three  elections  before  he  is  chosen  :  two 
sets  of  magistracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 
primary  assembly,  so  as  to  render  him,  as  1  have 
said,  an  ambassador  of  a  state,  and  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  within  a  state.  By  this 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  election  is  changed ;  nor 
can  any  corrective,  which  your  constitution-mon- 
gers have  devised,  render  him  any  thing  else  than 
What  he  is.  The  very  attempt  to  do  it  would  in- 
evitably introduce  a  confusion,  if  possible,  more 
horrid  than  the  present.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
a  connexion  between  Uie  original  constituent  and 
the  representative,  but  by  the  circuitous  means 
whicli  may  lead  the  candidate  to  apply  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  primary  electors,  in  order  that  by 
their  authoritative  instructions  (and  something  more 
perhaps)  these  primary  electors  may  force  the 
two  succeeding  bodies  of  electors  to  make  a  choice 
agreeable  to  their  wishes.  But  this  would  plainly 
subvert  the  whole  scheme.  It  would  be  to  plunge 
them  back  into  that  tumult  and  confusion  of 
popular  election,  which,  by  their  interposed  gra- 
dation of  elections,  they  mean  to  avoid,  and  at 
lengUi  to  risk  the  whole  fortune  of  the  state  with 
those  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  it,  and  the 
least  interest  in  it.  This  is  a  perpetual  dilemma, 
into  which  they  are  thrown  by  tlie  vicious,  weak, 
and  contradictory  principles  they  have  chosen. 
Unless  the  people  break  up  and  level  this  grada- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  at  all  substantially 
elect  to  the  Assembly  ;  indeed  they  elect  as  little 
in  appearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  seek  for  in  an  election  ?  To 
answer  its  real  purposes,  you  must  first  possess 


the  means  of  knowing  the  fitness  of  your  man; 
and  then  you  must  retain  some  hold  upon  him  bj 
personal  obligation  or  dependence.  For  what  end 
are  these  primary  electors  complimented^  or  ratlier 
mocked  witli  a  choice  ?  They  can  never  know  any 
thing  of  tlie  qualities  of  him  tliat  is  to  serve  then, 
nor  has  he  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  them. 
Of  all  the  powers  unfit  to  be  delegated  by  thoR 
who  have  any  real  means  of  judging,  tliat  inort 
peculiarly  unfit  is  what  relates  to  a  permul 
choice.  In  case  of  abuse,  that  body  of  primary 
electors  never  can  call  the  representative  to  ai 
account  for  his  conduct.  He  is  too  far  removed 
from  them  in  the  chain  of  representation.  If  be 
acts  improperly  at  tlie  end  of  his  two  years  lease,  it 
does  not  concern  him  for  two  years  more.  B? 
the  new  French  constitution  the  best  and  the 
wisest  representatives  go  equally  with  the  worst 
into  this  Limbus  Patrum.  Their  bottoms  are 
supposed  foul,  and  they  must  go  into  dock  to  be 
refitted.  Every  man  who  has  served  in  an  assem- 
bly is  ineligible  for  two  years  after.  Just  as  tkese 
magistrates  begin  to  learn  their  trade,  like  chim< 
ney-sweepers,  they  are  disqualified  fur  exercising 
it.  Superficial,  new,  petulant  acquisition,  and 
interrupted,  dronish,  broken,  ill  recollectwn,  is  to 
be  the  destined  character  of  all  your  future  gover- 
nours.  Your  constitution  has  too  much  of  jea- 
lousy to  have  much  of  sense  in  it.  You  conwder 
the  breach  of  trust  in  the  representative  so  princi- 
pally, that  you  do  not  at  all  regard  the  question 
of  his  fitness  to  execute  it. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfaTourable  to  a 
faithless  representative,  who  may  be  as  good  a 
canvasser  as  he  was  a  bad  govemour.  In  this  time 
he  may  cabal  himself  into  a  superiority  over  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous.  As,  in  tlic  end,  all  the 
members  of  this  elective  constitution  are  cquallj 
fugitive,  and  exist  only  for  the  election,  they  maj 
be  no  longer  the  same  persons  who  had  chosen 
him,  to  whom  he  is  to  be  responsible  wlicn  lie 
solicits  for  a  renewal  of  his  trust.  To  call  all  the 
secondary  electors  of  the  Commune  to  account, 
is  ridiculous,  impracticable,  and  unjust;  tliej 
may  themselves  have  been  deceived  in  tJieir  choice, 
as  the  third  set  of  electors,  those  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment, may  be  in  tlieirs.  In  your  elections  respon- 
sibility cannot  exist. 

Finding  no  sort  of  principle  of  coherence  willi 
each  other  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
several  new  republicks  of  France,  I  considered  wbat 
cement  the  legislators  had  provided  for  them  from 
any  extraneous  materials.  Their  confederations, 
their  spectacles,  their  civick*  feasts,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm, I  take  no  notice  of;  they  are  notliing  but 
mere  tricks ;  but  tracing  their  policy  through 
their  actions,  I  think  I  can  distinguish  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  propose  to  liold  these  repub- 
licks together.  The  first,  is  the  confiscation,  with 
the  compulsory  paper  currency  annexed  to  it;  tbe 
second,  is  the  supreme  power  of  tlic  city  of  Paris : 
the  third,  is  the  general  army  of  the  state.  Of  ibis 
last  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  say,  until  I  come 
to  consider  the  army  as  a  head  by  itself. 
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As  to  the  operation  of  the  first  (the  conBscation 
and  paper  currency)  merely  as  a  cement,  I  cannot 
deny  that  these,  the  one  depending  on  the  other, 
may  for  some  time  compose  some  sort  of  cement, 
if  their  madness  and  folly  in  the  management,  and 
in  the  tempering  of  the  parts  together,  does  not 
produce  a  repulsion  in  the  very  outset.  But 
allowing  to  the  scheme  some  coherence  and  some 
duration,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if,  after  a  while, 
the  confiscation  should  not  be  found  sufficient  to 
support  the  paper  coinage,  (as  I  am  morally  certain 
it  will  not,)  then,  instead  of  cementing,  it  will  add 
infinitely  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  con- 
fusion of  these  confederate  republicks,  both  with 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  parts 
within  themselves.  But  if  the  confiscation  should 
so  far  succeed  as  to  sink  the  paper  currency,  the 
cement  is  gone  with  the  circulation.  In  the  mean 
time  its  binding  force  will  be  very  uncertain,  and 
it  will  straiten  or  relax  with  every  variation  in  the 
credit  of  the  paper. 

One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  scheme,  which 
is  an  effect  seemmgly  collateral,  but  direct,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  conduct  this 
business,  that  is,  its  effect  in  producing  an  Oli- 
garchy in  every  one  of  the  republicks.  A  paper 
circulation,  not  founded  on  any  real  money  depo- 
sited or  engaged  for,  amounting  already  to  four- 
and-forty  millions  of  English  money,  and  this  cur- 
rency by  force  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  coin  of 
tlie  kingdom,  becoming  thereby  the  substance  of  its 
revenue,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  all  its  commer- 
cial and  civil  intercourse,  must  put  the  whole  of 
what  power,  authority,  and  influence,  is  left,  in  any 
form  whatsoever  it  may  assume,  into  the  hands  of 
the  managers  and  conductors  of  this  circulation. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank  ; 
though  it  is  only  the  centre  of  a  voluntary  dealing. 
He  knows  little  indeed  of  the  influence  of  money 
upon  mankind,  who  does  not  see  the  force  of  the 
management  of  a  monied  concern,  which  is  so 
much  more  extensive,  and  in  its  nature  so  much 
more  depending  on  the  managers  than  any  of 
ours.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  money  concern. 
There  is  another  member  in  the  system  inseparably 
connected  with  this  money  management.  It  con- 
sists in  the  means  of  drawing  out  at  discretion 
portions  of  the  confiscated  lands  for  sale  ;  and  car- 
rying on  a  process  of  continual  transmutation  of 
paper  into  land,  and  of  land  into  paper.  When  we 
follow  this  process  in  its  efiects,  we  may  conceive 
something  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  with  which 
this  system  must  operate.  By  this  means  the  spirit 
of  money  jobbing  and  speculation  goes  into  the 
mass  of  land  itself,  and  incorporates  with  it.  By 
this  kind  of  operation,  that  species  of  property  be- 
comes (as  it  were)  volatilized;  it  assumes  an  un- 
natural and  monstrous  activity,  and  thereby  throws 
into  the  hands  of  the  several  managers,  principal 
and  subordinate,  Parisian  and  provincial,  all  the 
representative  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  full  tenth 
part  of  all  the  land  in  France,  which  has  now  ac- 
quired the  worst  and  most  pernicious  part  of  the 
evil  of  a  paper  circulation^  the  greatest  possible 


uncertainty  in  its  value.  They  have  reversed  the 
Latonian  kindness  to  the  landed  property  of  Dc- 
los.  They  have  sent  theirs  to  be  blown  about, 
like  the  light  fragments  of  a  wreck,  oras  et  littora 
circum. 

The  new  dealers,  being  all  habitually  adven- 
turers, and  without  any  fixed  habits  or  local  pre- 
dilections, will  purchase  to  job  out  again,  as  the 
market  of  paper,  or  of  money,  or  of  land,  shall  pre- 
sent an  advantage.  For  though  a  holy  bishop 
thinks  that  agriculture  will  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  the  '*  enlightened**  usurers  who  are  to 
purchase  the  church  confiscations,  I,  who  am  not 
a  good,  but  an  old  farmer,  with  great  humility 
beg  leave  to  tell  his  late  lordship,  that  usury  is  not 
tutor  of  agriculture ;  and  if  the  word  ''  enlighten- 
'*  ed*'  be  understood  according  to  the  new  dic- 
tionary, as  it  always  is  in  your  new  schools,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  a  man*s  not  believing  in  God 
can  teach  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  least 
of  any  additional  skill  or  encouragement.  ''  Diis 
*'  immortalibus  sero,'*  said  an  old  Roman,  when 
he  held  one  handle  of  the  plough,  whilst  Death 
held  the  other.  Though  you  were  to  join  in  the 
commission  all  the  directors  of  the  two  academies 
to  the  directors  of  the  Caisse  d'Escompte,.  an  old, 
experienced  peasant  is  worth  them  all.  I  have  got 
more  information  upon  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  husbandry,  in  one  short  conversation 
with  an  old  Carthusian  monk,  than  I  have  derived 
from  all  the  Bank  directors  that  I  have  ever  con- 
versed with.  However,  there  is  no  cause  for  ap- 
prehension from  the  meddling  of  money  dealers 
with  rural  economy.  These  gentlemen  are  too 
wise  in  their  generation.  At  first,  perhaps,  their 
tender  and  susceptible  imaginations  may  be  cap- 
tivated with  the  innocent  and  unprofitable  delights 
of  a  pastoral  life ;  but  in  a  little  time  they  will 
find  tnat  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labo- 
rious, and  much  less  lucrative,  than  that  which 
they  had  left.  After  making  its  panegyrick,  they 
will  turn  their  backs  on  it  like  their  great  precur- 
sor and  prototype.  They  may,  like  him,  begin 
by  singing  "  Beatus  ille** — but  what  will  be  the 
end? 

Hac  ubi  locutusfanerator  Alphim, 
Jant  jamjutiirm  rusticm 
Omtietn  relegit  idibus  pecuniam ; 
Quarit  calendis  ponere. 

They  will  cultivate  the  Caisse  d*Eglise,  under  the 
sacred  auspices  of  this  prelate,  witli  much  more 
profit  than  its  vineyards  and  its  corn-fields^  They 
will  employ  their  talents  according  to  their  habits 
and  their  interests.  They  will  not  follow  the 
plough  whilst  they  can  direct  treasuries,  and 
govern  provinces. 

Your  legislators,  in  every  thing  new,  are  the 
very  first  who  have  founded  a  commonwealth 
upon  gaming,  and  infused  tliis  spirit  into  it  as  its 
vital  breatli.  The  great  object  in  these  politicks'  is 
to  metamorphose  France  from  a  great  kingdom 
into  one  great  play-table ;  to  turn  its  inhabitants 
into  a  nation  of  gamesters ;  to  make  speculation 
as  extensive  as  life ;  to  mix  it  with  all  itsconccrns ; 
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and  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  people  from  their  usual  channels  into  the  im- 
pulses, passions,  and  superstitions  of  those  who 
live  on  chances.  They  loudly  proclaim  their 
opinion,  that  this  their  present  system  of  a  repub- 
lick  cannot  possibly  exist  without  this  kind  of 
gaming  fund ;  and  that  the  very  thread  of  its  life 
is  spun  out  of  the  staple  of  these  speculations. 
The  old  gaming  in  funds  was  mischievous  enough 
undoubt^ly ;  but  it  was  so  only  to  individuals. 
Even  when  it  had  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Sea,  it  affected  but  few,  com- 
paratively ;  where  it  extends  further,  as  in  lotteries, 
tlie  spirit  has  but  a  single  object.  But  where  the 
law,  which  in  most  circumstances  forbids,  and  in 
none  countenances,  gaming,  is  itself  debauched,  so 
as  to  reverse  its  nature  and  policy,  and  expressly 
to  force  the  subject  to  this  destructive  table,  by 
bringing  the  spirit  and  symbols  of  gaming  into 
the  minutest  matters,  and  engaging  every  body  in 
it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more  dreadful  epidemick 
distemper  of  that  kind  is  spread  than  yet  has 
appeared  in  the  world.  With  you  a  man  can 
neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinner  without  a  specu- 
lation. What  he  receives  in  the  morning  will  not 
have  the  same  value  at  night.  What  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  as  pay  for  an  old  debt  will  not  be 
received  as  the  same  when  he  comes  to  pay  a  debt 
contracted  by  himself ;  nor  will  it  be  the  same 
when  by  prompt  payment  he  would  avoid  con- 
tracting any  debt  at  all.  Industry  must  wither 
away.  Economy  must  be  driven  from  your 
country.  Careful  provision  will  have  no  existence. 
Who  will  labour  without  knowing  the  amount  of 
his  pay  ?  Who  will  study  to  encrease  what  none 
can  estimate  ?  Who  will  accumulate,  when  he 
does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  saves  ?  If 
you  abstract  it  from  its  uses  in  gaming,  to  accu- 
mulate your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not  the  pro- 
vidence of  a  man,  but  the  distempered  instinct  of 
a  jackdaw. 

The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  sys- 
tematically making  a  nation  of  gamesters  is  this, 
that  though  all  are  forced  to  play,  few  can  under- 
stand the  game ;  and  fewer  still  are  in  a  condition 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  knowledge.  The  many 
must  be  the  dupes  of  the  few  who  conduct  the 
machine  of  these  speculations.  What  effect  it 
must  have  on  the  country  people  is  visible.  The 
townsman  can  calculate  from  day  to  day ;  not  so 
the  inhabitant  of  the  country.  When  the  peasant 
first  brings  his  com  to  market,  the  magistrate  in 
the  towns  obliges  him  to  take  the  assignat  at  par ; 
when  he  goes  to  the  shop  with  this  money,  he 
finds  it  seven  per  cent,  the  worse  for  crossing  the 
way.  This  market  he  will  not  readily  resort  to 
again.  The  towns-people  will  be  inflamed !  they 
will  force  the  country-people  to  bring  their  com. 
Resistance  will  begin,  and  the  murders  of  Paris  and 
St.  Denis  may  be  renewed  all  through  France. 

What  signifies  the  empty  compliment  paid  to 
the  country,  by  giving  it,  perhaps,  more  than  its 
share  in  the  theory  of  your  representation  ?  Where 
have  you  placed  the  real  power  over  monied  and 


landed  circulation  ?    Where  have  you  placed  tlw 
means  of  raising  and  falling  the  value  of  e?ery 
man's  freehold  ?  Those,  whose  operations  can  take 
from,  or  add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  possessions  of 
every  man  in  France,  must  be  the  masters  of  every 
man  in  France.    The  whole  of  the  power  obtained 
by  this  revolution  will  settle  in  the  towns  among 
the  burghers,  and  the  monied  directors  who  lead 
them.     The  landed  gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and 
the  peasant,  have,  none  of  them,  habits,  or  inch'na- 
tions,  or  experience,  which  can  lead  them  to  any 
share  in  this  the  sole  source  of  power  and  influence 
now  left  in  France.    The  very  nature  of  a  coun- 
try life,  the  very  nature  of  landed  property,  m  all 
the  occupations,  and  all  the  pleasures  they  afioid, 
render  combination  and  arrangement  (the  sole  way 
of  procuring  and  exerting  influence)  in  a  man- 
ner impossible  amongst  country  people.     Combine 
them  by  all  the  art  you  can,  and  all  the  industry, 
they  are  always  dissolving  into  individuality.  Any 
thing  in   the  nature  of  incorporation  is  almost 
impracticable  amongst  them.     Hope,  fear,  alarm, 
jealousy,  the  ephemerous  tale  that  does  its  business, 
and  dies  in  a  day,  all  these  things,  which  are  the 
reins  and  spurs  by  which  leaders  check  or  urge 
the  minds  of  followers,  are  not  easily  employed, 
or  hardly  at  all,  amongst  scattered  people.    They 
assemble,  they  arm,  they  act  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  at  the  greatest  charge.     Their  ef- 
forts, if  ever  they  can  be  commenc^,  cannot  be 
sustained.    They  cannot  proceed  systematically. 
If  the  country  gentlemen  attempt  an  influence 
through  the  mere  income  of  their  property,  whit 
is  it  to  that  of  those  who  have  ten  times  their  ia- 
come  to  sell,  and  who  can  ruin  their  property  by 
bringing  their  plunder  to  meet  it  at  market?    If 
the  landed  man  wishes  to  mortgage,  he  faUs  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  raises  the  value  of  assignatk 
He  augments  the  power  of  his  enemy  by  the  very 
means  he  must  take  to  contend  with  him.    The 
country  gentleman  therefore,  the  officer  by  tea 
and  land,  the  man  of  liberal  views  and  habits, 
attached  to  no  profession,  will  be  as  completely 
excluded  from  tne  govemment  of  his  country  as 
if  he  were  legislatively  proscribed.     It  is  obvious, 
that  in  the  towns,  all  the  things  which  conspire 
against  the  country  gentlemen  combine  in  favoor 
of  the  money  manager  and  director.     In  towns 
combination  is  natural.    The  habits  of  burghers, 
their  occupations,  their  diversion,  their  business, 
their  idleness,  continually  bring  them  into  mutml 
contact.  Their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  sociable ; 
they  are  always  in  garrison ;  and  they  come  em- 
boclied  and  half  disciplined  into   the  hands  of 
them  who  mean  to  form  them  for  civil  or  military 
action. 

All  these  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind,  that,  if  this  monster  of  a  constitution  can 
continue,  France  will  be  wholly  governed  by  the 
agitators  in  corporations,  by  societies  in  the  tow« 
formed  of  directors  in  assig^ats,  and  trustees  for 
the  sale  of  church  lands,  attoraies,  agents,  money 
jobbers,  speculators,  and  adventurers,  composing 
an  ignoble  oligarchy,  founded  on  the  destructioa 
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of  the  crown,  the  church,  tlie  nobility,  and  the 
people.  Here  end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  equality  and  rights  of  men.  In 
*'  tlie  Serbonian  bog''  of  this  base  oligarchy  they 
are  all  absorbed,  sunk,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Though  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  some  g^eat  offences  in 
France  must  cry  to  heaven,  which  has  thought  fit 
to  punish  it  with  a  subjection  to  a  vile  and  inglo- 
rious domination,  in  which  no  comfort  or  com- 
pensation is  to  be  found  in  any  even  of  those  false 
splendours,  which,  playing  about  other  tyrannies, 
prevent  mankind  from  feeling  themselves  dis- 
oonoured  even  whilst  they  are  oppressed.  I  must 
confess  I  am  touched  with  a  sorrow,  mixed  with 
some  indignation,  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  men, 
once  of  great  rank,  and  still  of  g^eat  character, 
who,  deluded  with  specious  names,  have  engaged 
in  a  business  too  deep  for  the  line  of  their  under- 
standing to  fathom  ;  who  have  lent  their  fair  re- 
putation,  and  the  authority  of  their  high-sounding 
names,  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  tliey 
could  not  be  acquainted ;  and  have  thereby  made 
their  very  virtues  operate  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country. 

So  far  as  to  the  first  cementing  principle. 

The  second  material  of  cement  for  their  new 
republick  is  the  superiority  of  the  city  of  Paris : 
and  this  I  admit  is  strongly  connected  with  the 
other  cementing  principle  of  paper  circulation  and 
confiscation.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  project  we 
roust  look  for  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  all 
the  old  bounds  of^  provinces  and  jurisdictions, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and  the  dissolution  of 
all  ancient  combinations  of  things,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  so  many  small  unconnected  republicks. 
The  power  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one 
great  spring  of  all  their  politicks.  It  is  through 
the  power  of  Paris,  now  become  the  centre  and 
focus  of  jobbing,  that  the  leaders  of  this  faction 
direct,  or  rather  command,  the  whole  legislative 
and  the  whole  executive  government.  Every  thing 
therefore  must  be  done  which  can  confirm  the 
authority  of  that  city  over  the  other  republicks. 
Paris  is  compact ;  she  has  an  enormous  strength, 
wholly  disproportioned  to  the  force  of  any  of  the 
square  republicks ;  and  this  strength  is  collected 
and  condensed  within  a  narrow  compass.  Paris 
has  a  natural  and  easy  connexion  of  its  parts, 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  any  scheme  of  a 
geometrical  constitution,  nor  does  it  much  signify 
whether  its  proportion  of  representation  be  more 
or  less,  since  it  has  the  whole  draft  of  fishes  in  its 
drag-net.  The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  separated 
from  all  their  habitual  means,  and  even  principles 
of  union,  cannot,  for  some  time  at  least,  confede- 
rate against  her.  Nothing  was  to  be  left  in  all  the 
subordinate  members,  but  weakness,  disconnection, 
and  confusion.  To  confirm  tliis  part  of  the  plan, 
the  Assembly  has  lately  come  to  a  resolution,  that 
no  two  of  their  republicks  shall  have  the  same 
commander  in  chief. 

To  a  person  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole. 


tlie  strength  of  Paris,  thus  formed,  will  appear  a 
system  of  general  weakness.  It  is  boasted  that  tlie 
geometrical  policy  has  been  adopted,  Uiat  all  local 
ideas  should  be  sunk,  and  that  the  people  sliould 
be  no  longer  Gascons,  Picards,  Bretons,  Normans ; 
but  Frenchmen,  with  one  country,  one  heart,  and 
one  Assembly.  But  instead  of  being  all  French- 
men, the  greater  likelihood  is,  tliat  tlie  inhabitants 
of  that  region  will  shortly  have  no  country.  No 
man  ever  was  attached  by  a  sense  of  pride,  par- 
tiality, or  real  afiection,  to  a  description  of  square 
measurements.  He  never  will  glory  in  belonging 
to  the  Chequer  N**  71,  or  to  any  other  badge- 
ticket.  We  begin  our  publick  affections  in  our 
families.  No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citizen. 
We  pass  on  to  our  neighbourhoods,  and  our  ha- 
bitual provincial  connexions.  These  are  inns  and 
resting  places.  Such  divisions  of  our  country  as 
have  been  formed  by  habit,  and  not  by  a  sudden 
jerk  of  authority,  were  so  many  little  images  of  the 
great  country  in  which  the  heart  found  sometliing 
which  it  could  fill.  The  love  to  the  whole  is  not 
extinguished  by  this  subordinate  partiality.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  sort  of  elemental  training  to  those 
higher  and  more  large  regards,  by  which  alone 
men  come  to  be  affected,  as  with  their  own  con- 
cern, in  the  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  so  extensive 
as  that  of  France.  In  that  general  territory  itself, 
as  in  the  old  name  of  provinces,  the  citizens  are 
interested  from  old  prejudices  and  unreasoned 
habits,  and  not  on  account  of  the  geometrick 
properties  of  its  figure.  The  power  and  pre- 
eminence of  Paris  does  certainly  press  down  and 
hold  these  republicks  together  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
But,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  you, 
I  tliink  it  cannot  last  very  long. 

Passing  from  the  civil  creating  and  the  civil  ce- 
menting principles  of  this  constitution,  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  is  to  appear  and  act  as 
sovereign,  we  see  a  body  in  its  constitution  with 
every  possible  power,  and  no  possible  external  con- 
troul.  We  see  a  body  without  fundamental  laws, 
without  established  maxims,  without  respected 
rules  of  proceeding,  which  nothing  can  keep  firm 
to  any  system  whatsoever.  Their  idea  of  their 
powers  is  always  taken  at  the  utmost  stretch  of 
legislative  competency,  and  their  examples  for 
common  cases  from  the  exception  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  "  The  future  is  to  be  in  most  re- 
spects like  the  present  Assembly;  but,  by  the  mode 
of  the  new  elections  and  the  tendency  of  the  new 
circulations,  it  will  be  purged  of  the  small  degree 
of  internal  controul  existing  in  a  minority  chosen 
originally  from  various  interests,  and  preserving 
something  of  their  spirit.  If  possible,  the  next  As- 
sembly must  be  worse  than  the  present.  The  pre- 
sent, by  destroying  and  altering  every  thing,  will 
leave  to  their  successors  apparently  nothing  popu- 
lar to  do.  They  will  be  roused  by  emulation  and 
example  to  enterprises  the  boldest  and  the  most 
absurd.  To  suppose  such  an  assembly  sitting  in 
perfect  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in  their  hurry  to 
do  every  thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  that 
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seems  essential,  and  which  I  believe  never  has 
been  before,  in  the  theory  or  tlie  practice,  omitted 
by  any  projector  of  a  republick.  They  have  for- 
got to  constitute  a  senate,  or  something  of  that 
nature  and  character.  Never,  before  this  time,  was 
heard  of  a  body  politick  composed  of  one  legislative 
and  active  assembly,  and  its  executive  officers, 
without  such  a  council;  without  something  to 
which  foreign  states  might  connect  themselves ; 
something  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  detail  of  go- 
vernment, the  people  could  look  up ;  something 
which  might  give  a  bias,  and  steadiness,  and  pre- 
serve something  like  consistency  in  the  proceedings 
of  state.  Such  a  body  kings  generally  have  as 
a  council.  A  monarchy  may  exist  without  it ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  a  republican 
government.  It  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  be- 
tween the  supreme  power  exercised  by  the  people, 
or  immediately  delegated  from  them,  and  the 
mere  executive.  Of  this  there  are  no  traces  in 
your  constitution  ;  and,  in  providing  nothing  of 
this  kind,  your  Solons  and  Numas  have,  as  much 
as  in  any  thing  else,  discovered  a  sovereign  in- 
capacity. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  they  have 
done  towards  the  formation  of  an  executive 
power.  For  this  they  have  chosen  a  degraded 
king.  This  their  first  executive  officer  is  to  be  a 
machine,  without  any  sort  of  deliberative  discre- 
tion in  any  one  act  of  his  function.  At  best  he  is 
but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  National  Assembly 
such  matter  as  it  may  import  that  body  to  know. 
If  he  had  been  made  the  exclusive  channel,  the 
power  would  not  have  been  without  its  import- 
ance; though  infinitely  perilous  to  those  who 
would  choose  to  exercise  it.  But  publick  intelli- 
gence and  statement  of  facts  may  pass  to  the  As- 
sembly with  equal  authenticity,  through  any  other 
conveyance.  As  to  the  means,  therefore,  of  giving 
a  direction  to  measures  by  the  statement  of  an 
authorized  reporter,  this  office  of  intelligence  is  as 
nothing. 

To  consider  the  French  scheme  of  an  executive 
officer,  in  its  two  natural  divisions  of  civil  and 
political. — In  the  first  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
according  to  the  new  constitution,  the  higher  parts 
of  judicature,  in  either  of  its  lines,  are  not  in  the 
king.  The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of 
justice.  The  judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the 
appellate,  are  of  his  nomination.  He  neither  pro- 
poses the  candidates,  nor  has  a  negative  on  the 
choice.  He  is  not  even  the  publick  prosecutor. 
He  serves  only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the 
choice  made  of  the  judges  in  the  several  districts. 
By  his  officers  he  is  to  execute  their  sentence. 
When  we  look  into  the  true  nature  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of 
bumbailins,  sergeants  at  mace,  catchpoles,  jailers, 
and  hangmen.  It  is  impossible  to  place  any  thing 
called  royalty  in  a  more  degrading  point  of  view. 
A  thousand  times  better  had  it  been  for  the  dig- 
nity of  this  unhappy  prince,  tliat  he  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  administration  of  justice,  de- 
prived as  he  is  of  all  that  is  venerable,  and  all  that 


is  consolatory,  in  that  function,  without  power  of 
originating  any  process ;  without  a  power  of  sus- 
pension, mitigation,  or  pardon.  Every  thing  in 
justice  that  is  vile  and  oaious  is  thrown  upon  him. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Assembly  has  been 
at  such  pains  to  remove  the  stigma  from  certain 
offices,  when  they  were  resolved  to  place  the  per- 
son who  had  lately  been  their  king  in  a  situation 
but  one  degree  above  the  executioner,  and  in  an 
office  nearly  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  not  in 
nature,  that  situated  as  the  king  of  the  Frendi 
now  is,  he  can  respect  himself,  or  can  be  respected 
by  others. 

View  this  new  executive  officer  on  the  side  of 
his  political*  capacity,  as  he  acts  under  the  oiden 
of  the  National  Assembly.  To  execute  laws  b  a 
royal  office ;  to  execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a  kin^. 
However,  a  political  executive  mag^tracy,  thoo^ 
merely  such,  is  a  g^at  trust.  It  is  a  trust  indeed 
that  has  much  depending  upon  its  faithful  and  di- 
ligent performance,  both  in  the  person  presiding  in 
it  and  in  all  its  subordinates.  Means  of  perfonn- 
ing  this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  regubdoo; 
and  dispositions  towards  it  ought  to  be  infused  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  trust.  It  oogiit 
to  be  environed  with  dignity,  authority,  and  con- 
sideration, and  it  ought  to  lead  to  glory.  Hie 
office  of  execution  is  an  office  of  exertion.  It  ii 
not  from  impotence  we  are  to  expect  the  tasks  of 
power.  What  sort  of  person  is  a  king  to  oom- 
mand  executory  service,  who  has  no  means  whtt- 
soever  to  reward  it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent  office; 
not  in  a  grant  of  land  ;  no,  not  in  a  pension  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year ;  not  in  the  vainest  and  moit 
trivial  title.  In  France  the  king  is  no  more  the 
fountain  of  honour  than  he  is  the  fountain  of 
justice.  All  rewards,  all  distinctions,  are  in  other 
hands.  Those  who  serve  the  king  can  be  actuated 
by  no  natural  motive  but  fear ;  by  a  fear  of  every 
thing  except  their  master.  His  functions  of  inter- 
nal coercion  are  as  odious  as  those  which  he  ex- 
ercises in  the  department  of  justice.  If  relief  ii 
to  be  given  to  any  municipality,  the  Assembly 
gives  it.  If  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  reduce  then 
to  obedience  to  the  Assetnbly,  the  king  is  to  ex- 
ecute the  order ;  and  upon  every  occasion  he  b  to 
be  spattered  over  with  the  blood  of  his  people. 
He  has  no  negative ;  yet  his  name  and  authoritr 
is  used  to  enforce  every  harsh  decree.  Nay,  be 
must  concur  in  the  butchery  of  those  who  shtll 
attempt  to  free  him  from  his  imprisonment,  or 
shew  the  slightest  attachment  to  his  person  or  to 
his  ancient  authority. 

Executive  magistracy  ought  to  be  constituted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  those  who  compose  it  should 
be  disposed  to  love  and  to  venerate  those  wixxn 
they  are  bound  to  obey.  A  purposed  neglect,  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  literal  but  perverse  and  malignant 
obedience,  must  be  the  ruin  of  the  wisest  counseb. 
In  vain  will  the  law  attempt  to  anticipate  or  to 
follow  such  studied  neglects  and  fraudulent  atten- 
tions. To  make  them  act  zealously  is  not  in  the 
competence  of  law.  Kings,  even  such  as  are  tmh 
kings,  may  and  ought  to  bear  the  freedom  of  mh- 
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jects  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.     They  may  too, 
without  derogating  from  themselves,  bear  even 
the  authority  of  such  persons,  if  it  promotes  their 
service.     Louis  the  Xlllth  mortally  hated   the 
cardinal  de  Richelieu  ;  but  his  support  of  that 
minister  against  his  rivals  was  the  source  of  all  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  his 
dirone  itself.     Louis  the  XlVth,  when  come  to  the 
throne,  did  not  love  the  cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  for 
his  interests  he  preserved  him  in  power.     When 
old,  he  detested  Louvois  ;  but  for  years,  whilst  he 
faithfully  served  his  greatness,  he  endured   his 
person.     When  George  the  lid  took  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into  his 
councils,  he  did  notliing  which  could  humble  a 
wise  sovereign.     But  these  ministers,  who  were 
chosen  by  affairs,  not  by  affections,  acted  in  the 
name  of,  and  in  trust  for,  kings ;  and  not  as  their 
avowed,  constitutional,  and  ostensible  masters.     I 
think  it  impossible  that  any  king,  when  he  has 
recovered  his  first  teiTOurs,  can  cordially  infuse 
vivacity  and  vigour  into  measures  which  he  knows 
to  be  dictated  by  those,  who,  he  must  be  persuaded, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  ill  affected  to  bis  person. 
Will  any  ministers,  who  serve  such  a  king  (or 
whatever  he  may  be  called)  with  but  a  decent  ap- 
pearance of  respect,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of 
those  whom  but  the  other  day  in  his  name  they 
had  committed  to  the  Bastile  ?  will  they  obey  the 
orders  of  those  whom,  whilst  they  were  exercising 
despotick  justice  upon  them,  they  conceived  they 
were  treating  with  lenity ;  and  from  whom,  in  a 
prison,  they  thought  they  had  provided  an  asylum  ? 
If  you  expect  such  obedience,  amongst  your  other 
innovations  and  regenerations,  you  ought  to  make 
a  revolution  in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  human  mind.     Otherwise,  your 
supreme  government  cannot  harmonize  with  its 
executory  system.     There  are  cases  in  which  we 
cannot  take  up  with   names  and   abstractions. 
You  may  call  naif  a  dozen  leading  individuals, 
whom  we  have  reason  to  fear  and  hate,  the  na- 
tion.    It  makes  no  other  difference,  than  to  make 
us  fear  and  hate  them  the  more.     If  it  had  been 
thought  justifiable  and  expedient  to  make  such  a 
revolution  by  such  means,  and  through  such  per- 
sons, as  you  have  made  yours,  it  would  have  been 
more  wise  to  have  completed  the  business  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  October.    The  new  executive 
officer  would  then  owe  his  situation  to  those  who 
are  his  creators  as  well  as  his  masters ;  and  he 
might  be  bound  in  interest,  in  the  society  of  crime, 
and  (if  in  crimes  there  could  be  virtues)  in  grati- 
tude, to  serve  those  who  had  promoted  him  to  a 
place  of  great  lucre  and  great  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  of  something  more :  for  more  he  must  have 
received  from  those  who  certainly  would  not  have 
limited  an  aggrandized  creature,  as  they  have  done 
a  submitting  antagonist. 

A  king  circumstanced  as  the  present,  if  he  is 
totally  stupified  by  his  misfortunes,  so  as  to  think 
it  not  the  necessity,  but  the  premium  and  privilege, 
of  life,  to  eat  and  sleep,  without  any  regard  to 
glory,  can  never  be  fit  for  the  office.     If  he  feels  I 


as  men  commonly  feel,  he  must  be  sensible,  that 
an  office  so  circumstanced  is  one  in  which  he  can 
obtain  no  fame  or  reputatipn.    He  has  no  generous 
interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.     At  best, 
his  conduct  will  be  passive  and  defensive.     To 
inferiour  people  such  an  office  might  be  matter  of 
honour.   ,iBut  to  be  raised  to  it,  and  to  descend  to 
it,  are  different  things,  and  suggest  different  senti- 
ments.   Does  he  really  name  the  ministers  ?   They 
will  have  a  sympathy  with  him.     Are  they  forced 
upon  him  ?    The  whole  business  between  them 
and  the  nominal  king  will  be  mutual  counterac- 
tion.   In  all  other  countries,  the  office  of  ministers 
of  state  is  of  the  highest  dignity.     In  France  it  is 
full  of  peril,  and  incapable  of  glory.     Rivals  how- 
ever they  will  have  in  their  nothingness,  whilst 
shallow  ambition  exists  in  the  world,  or  the  desire 
of  a  miserable  salary  is  an  incentive  to  shoit-sighted 
avarice.     Those  competitors  of  the  ministers  are 
enabled  by  your  constitution  to  attack  them  in 
their  vital  parts,  whilst  they  have  not  the  means  of 
repelling  their  charges  in  any  other  than  the  de- 
grading character  of  culprits.     The  ministers  of 
state  in  France  are  the  only  persons  in  that  country 
who  are  incapable  of  a  share  in  the  national  coun- 
cils.    What  ministers !     What  councils !     What 
a  nation  ! — But  they  are  responsible.    It  is  a  poor 
service  that  is  to  be  had  from  responsibility.    The 
elevation  of  mind  to  be  derived  from  fear  will 
never  make  a  nation   glorious.      Responsibility 
prevents  crimes.    It  makes  all  attempts  against  the 
laws  dangerous.     But  for  a  principle  of  active  and 
zealous  service,  none  but  idiots  could  think  of  it. 
Is  the  conduct  of  a  war  to  be  trusted  to  a  man  who 
may  abhor  its  principle ;  who,  in  every  step  he 
may  take  to  render  it  successful,  confirms  the 
power  of  those  by  whom  he  is  oppressed  ?     Will 
foreign  states  seriously  treat  with  him  who  has  no 
prerogative  of  peace  or  war  ;  no,  not  so  much  as 
in  a  single  vote  by  himself  or  his  ministers,  or  by 
any  one  whom  he  can  possibly  influence  ?   A  state 
of  contempt  is  not  a  state  for  a  prince  :  better  get 
rid  of  him  at  once. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  these  humours  in  the 
court  and  executive  government  will  continue  only 
through  this  generation  ;  and  that  the  king*  has 
been  brought  to  declare  the  dauphin  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  a  conformity  to  his  situation.  If  he  is 
made  to  conform  to  his  situation,  he  will  have  no 
education  at  all.  His  training  must  be  worse  even 
than  tliat  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  If  he  reads— 
whether  he  reads  or  not,  some  good  or  evil  genius 
will  tell  him  his  ancestors  were  kings.  Thence- 
forward his  object  must  be  to  assert  himself,  and 
to  avenge  his  parents.  This  you  will  say  is  not 
his  duty.  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  nature ;  and 
whilst  you  pique  nature  against  you,  you  do  un- 
wisely to  trust  to  duty.  In  this  futile  scheme  of 
polity,  the  state  nurses  in  its  bosom,  for  the  pre- 
sent, a  source  of  weakness,  perplexity,  counterac- 
tion, inefficiency,  and  decay ;  and  it  prepares  the 
means  of  its  final  ruin.  In  short,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  executive  force  (I  cannot  call  it  authority)  Uiat 
has  even  an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  that  lia&  ihis. 
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smallest  degree  of  just  correspondence  or  symme- 
try, or  amicable  relation  with  the  supreme  power, 
either  as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  is  planned  for  the 
future  government. 

You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as  perverted 
as  the  policy,  two*  establishments  of  government ; 
one  real,  one  fictitious.  Both  maintained  at  a  vast 
expence ;  but  the  fictitious  at,  I  think,  the  great- 
est. Such  a  machine  as  the  latter  is  not  worth  the 
grease  of  its  wheels.     The  expence  is  exorbitant ; 
and  neither  the  show  nor  the  use  deserve  the  tenth 
part  of  the  charge.     Oh  !  but  I  don't  do  justice 
to  tlie  talents  of  the  legislators :  I  don*t  allow,  as 
I  ought  to  do,  for  necessity.     Their  scheme  of  ex- 
ecutive force  was  not  their  choice.     This  pageant 
must  be  kept.     The  people  would  not  consent  to 
part  with  it.    Right ;  I  understand  you.    You  do, 
m  spite  of  your   grand  theories,  to  which   you 
would  have  heaven  and  earth  to  bend,  you  do 
know  how  to  conform   yourselves  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  things.     But  when  you  were 
obliged  to  conform  thus  far  to  circumstances,  you 
ought  to  have  carried  your  submission  farther,  and 
to  have  made,  what  you  were  obliged  to  take,  a 
proper  instrument,  and  useful  to  its  end.     That 
was  in  your  power.     For  instance,  among  many 
others,  it  was  in  your  power  to  leave  to  your  king 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.     What ;  to  leave  to 
the  executive  magistrate  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
prerogatives  ?  I  know  none  more  dangerous ;  nor 
any  one  more  necessary  to  be  so  trusted.     I  do 
not  say  that  this  prerogative  ought  to  be  trusted  to 
your  king,  unless  he  enjoyed  other  auxiliary  trusts 
along  with  it,  which  he  does  not  now  hold.     But, 
if  he  did  possess  them,  hazardous  as  they  are  un- 
doubtedly, advantages  would  arise  from  such  a 
constitution,  more  than  compensating  the  risk. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  the  several  po- 
tentates of  Europe  from  intriguing  distinctly  and 
personally  with  the  members  of  your  Assembly, 
from   intermeddling   in    all   your  concerns,  and 
fomenting,  in  the  heart  of  your  country,  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  factions  ;  factions  in  the  interest 
and  under  the  direction  of  foreign  powers.     From 
the  worst  of  evils,  thank  God,  we  are  still  free. 
Your  skill,  if  you  had  any,  would  be  well  employed 
to  find  out  indirect  correctives  and  controuls  upon 
this  perilous   trust.      If  you  did  not  like  those 
which  in  England  we  have  chosen,  your  leaders 
might  have  exerted  their   abilities  in  contriving 
better.      If  it  were    necessary  to  exemplify  the 
consequences  of  such  an  executive  government  as 
yours,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  I  should 
refer  you  to  the  late  reports  of  M.  de  Montmorin 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain   and  Spain.     It  would  be  treating  your 
understanding  with  disrespect  to  point  them  out 
to  you. 

I  hear  that  the  persons  who  are  called  ministers 
have  signified  an  intention  of  resigning  their  places. 
I  am  rather  astonished  that  they  have  not  resigned 
long  since.      For  the  universe  I  would  not  have 

•  In  reality  three,  to  reckon  the  provincial  Tevmblican  e8tal>- 


stood  in  the  situation  in  which  they  have  been  for 
this  last  twelvemonth.  They  wished  well,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  to  the  Revolution.  Let  this  fact 
be  as  it  may,  tlicy  could  not,  placed  as  they  were 
upon  an  eminence,  though  an  eminence  of  humi- 
liation, but  be  the  first  to  see  collectively,  and  to 
feel  each  in  his  own  department,  the  evils  which 
have  been  produced  by  that  revolution.  In  every 
step  which  tliey  took,  or  forbore  to  take,  they 
must  have  felt  the  degraded  situation  of  their 
country,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of  serving  it 
They  are  in  a  species  of  subordinate  servitude,  in 
which  no  men  before  them  were  ever  seen.  With- 
out confidence  from  their  sovereign,  on  whom 
they  were  forced,  or  from  the  assembly  who  forced 
them  upon  him,  all  the  noble  functions  of  their 
office  are  executed  by  committees  of  the  assembly, 
without  any  regard  whatsoever  to  their  personal 
or  their  official  authority.  They  are  to  execute, 
without  power ;  they  are  to  be  responsible,  with- 
out discretion ;  they  are  to  deliberate^  without 
choice.  In  their  puzzled  situation,  under  two 
sovereigns,  over  neither  of  whom  they  have  any 
influence,  they  must  act  in  such  a  manner  as  (in 
effect,  whatever  they  may  intend)  sometimes  to 
betray  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  always 
to  betray  themselves.  Such  has  been  their  situa- 
tion ;  such  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed them.  I  have  much  respect,  and  many  good 
wishes,  for  Mr.  Necker.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
attentions.  I  thought  when  his  enemies  had 
driven  him  from  Versailles,  that  his  exile  was 
a  subject  of  most  serious  congratulation — ied 
multcB  urhes  et  publica  vota  vicerunt.  He  is  now 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  finances,  and  of  the 
monarchy  of  France. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  observed  on  the 
strange  constitution  of  the  executory  part  of  the 
new  government ;  but  fatigue  must  give  bounds 
to  the  discussion  of  subjects,  which  in  themselves 
have  hardly  any  limits. 

As  little  genius  and  talent  am  I  able  to  perceive 
in  the  plan  of  judicature  formed  by  the  National 
Assembly.     According  to  their  invariable  course, 
the  framers  of  your  constitution  have  begun  with 
the  utter   abolition  of  the  parliaments.     These 
venerable  bodies,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  eovem- 
ment,  stood  in  need  of  reform,  even  though  there 
should  be  no  change  made  in  the  monarchy.  They 
required  several  more  alterations  to  adapt  them 
to  the  system  of  a  free  constitution.  But  tney  had 
particulars   in  their  constitution,  and  those  not 
a  few,  which  deserved  approbation  from  the  wise. 
They  possessed  one  fundamental  excellence ;  they 
were  independent.     The  most  doubtful  circum- 
stance attendant  on  their  office,  that  of  its  being 
vendible,  contributed  however  to  this  independ- 
ency of  character.     They  held  for  life.     Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  held  by  inheritance. 
Appointed  by  the  monarch,  they  were  considered 
as  nearly  out  of  his  power.     The  most  determined 
exertions  of  that   authority   against   them  only 
shewed  their  radical  independence.     They  com- 
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posed  permanent  bodies  politick,  constituted  to 
resist  arbitrary  innovation ;  and  from  that  corpo- 
rate constitution,  and  from  most  of  their  forms, 
they  were  well  calculated  to  afford  both  certainty 
and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
asylum  to  secure  these  laws,  in  all  the  revolutions 
of  humour  and  opinion.  They  had  saved  that 
sacred  deposit  of  the  country  during  the  reigns  of 
arbitrary  princes,  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary 
factions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record 
of  the  constitution.  They  were  the  great  security 
to  private  property ;  which  might  be  said  (when 
personal  liberty  had  no  existence)  to  be,  in  fact,  as 
well  guarded  in  France  as  in  any  other  country. 
Whatever  is  supreme  in  a  state,  ought  to  have,  as 
much  as  possible,  its  judicial  authority  so  consti- 
tuted as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon  it,  but  in 
lome  sort  to  balance  it.  It  ought  to  give  a  se- 
curity to  its  justice  against  its  power.  It  ought  to 
make  its  judicature,  as  it  were,  something  exteriour 
to  the  state. 

These  parliaments  had  furnished,  not  the  best 
certainly,  but  some  considerable  corrective  to  the 
excesses  and  yices  of  the  monarchy.  Such  an 
independent  judicature  was  ten  times  more  neces- 
laiy  when  a  democracy  became  the  absolute  power 
>f  the  country.  In  that  constitution,  elective, 
temporary,  local  judges,  such  as  you  have  con- 
Irived,  exercising  their  dependent  functions  in  a 
narrow  society,  must  be  the  worst  of  all  tribunals. 
[n  them  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  any  appearance 
3f  justice  towards  strangers,  towards  the  obnoxious 
ricliy  towards  the  minority  of  routed  parties, 
towards  all  those  who  in  the  election  have  sup- 
ported unsuccessful  candidates.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  new  tribunals  clear  of  the  worst 
spirit  of  faction.  All  contrivances  by  ballot  we 
know  experimentally  to  be  vain  and  childish  to 
prevent  a  discovery  of  inclinations.  Where  they 
may  the  best  answer  the  purposes  of  concealment, 
they  answer  to  produce  suspicion,  and  thb  b  a  still 
more  mischievous  cause  of  partiality. 

If  the  parliaments  had  been  preserved,  instead 
of  being  dissolved  at  so  ruinous  a  change  to  the 
nation,  they  might  have  served  in  this  new  com- 
monwealth, perhaps  not  precisely  the  same,  (I  do 
not  mean  an  exact  parallel,)  but  nearly  the  same, 
purposes  as  the  court  and  senate  of  Areopagus  did 
m  Athens ;  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances  and 
correctives  to  the  evils  of  a  light  and  unjust  de- 
mocracy. Every  one  knows  that  this  tribunal  was 
the  great  stay  of  that  state  ;  every  one  knows  with 
what  care  it  was  upheld,  and  with  what  a  re- 
ligious awe  it  was  consecrated.  The  parliaments 
were  not  wholly  free  from  faction,  I  admit  ;  but 
this  evil  was  exteriour  and  accidental,  and  not  so 
much  the  vice  of  their  constitution  itself,  as  it 
must  be  in  your  new  contrivance  of  sexennial 
elective  judicatories.  Several  English  commend 
the  abolition  of  the  old  tribunals,  as  supposing  that 
they  determined  every  thing  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. But  they  have  stood  the  test  of  monarchick 
and  republican  scrutiny.  The  court  was  well  dis- 
posed to  prove  corruption  on  those  bodies  when 


they  were  dissolved  in  1771. — ^Those  who  have 
again  dissolved  them  would  have  done  the  same  if 
they  could — but  both  inquisitions  having  failed,  I 
conclude,  that  gross  pecuniary  corruption  must 
have  been  rather  rare  amongst  them. 

It  would  have  been  prudent,  along  with  the 
parliaments,  to  preserve  their  ancient  power  of  re- 
gistering, and  of  remonstrating  at  least,  upon  all 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  they  did 
upon  those  which  passed  in  the  time  of  the  mo- 
narchy. It  would  be  a  means  of  squaring  the 
occasional  decrees  of  a  democracy  to  some  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence.  The  vice  of  the 
ancient  democracies,  and  one  cause  of  their  ruin, 
was,  that  they  ruled,  as  you  do,  by  occasional 
decrees,  psephismata.  This  practice  soon  broke 
in  upon  the  tenour  and  consistency  of  the  laws ;  it 
abated  the  respect  of  the  people  towards  them ; 
and  totally  destroyed  them  in  die  end. 

Your  vesting  the  power  of  remonstrance,  which , 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  existed  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  in  your  principal  executive 
officer,  whom,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  you  per- 
severe in  calling  kmg,  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
You  ought  never  to  suffer  remonstrance  from  him 
who  is  to  execute.  This  is  to  understand  neither 
council  nor  execution;  neither  authority  nor 
obedience.  The  person  whom  you  call  king, 
ought  not  to  have  this  power,  or  he  ought  to  have 
more. 

Your  present  arrangement  is  strictly  judicial. 
Instead  of  imitating  your  monarchy,  and  seating 
your  judges  on  a  bench  of  independence,  your  ob- 
ject is  to  reduce  them  to  the  most  blind  obedience. 
As  you  have  changed  all  things,  you  have  invented 
new  principles  of  order.  You  first  appoint  judges, 
who,  I  suppose,  are  to  determine  according  to 
law,  and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  at  some 
time  or  otlier,  you  intend  to  give  them  some  law 
by  which  they  are  to  determine.  Any  studies 
which  they  have  made  (if  any  they  have  made) 
are  to  be  useless  to  them.  But  to  supply  these 
studies,  they  are  to  be  sworn  to  obey  all  the  rules, 
orders,  and  instructions,  which  from  time  to  time 
they  are  to  receive  from  the  National  Assembly. 
These  if  they  submit  to,  they  leave  no  ground  of 
law  to  the  subject.  They  become  complete  and 
most  dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  power,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  cause, 
or  on  the  prospect  of  it,  may  wholly  change  the 
rule  of  decision.  If  these  oixlers  of  the  National 
Assembly  come  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  who  locally  choose  those  judges,  such  con- 
fusion must  happen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of.  For 
the  judges  owe  their  places  to  the  local  authority ; 
and  the  commands  tney  are  sworn  to  obey  come 
from  those  who  have  no  share  in  their  appoint- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  they  have  the  example 
of  the  court  of  Chatelet  to  encourage  and  guide 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  That 
court  is  to  try  criminals  sent  to  it  by  the  National 
Assembly,  or  brought  before  it  by  other  courses  of 
delation.  They  sit  under  a  g^ard  to  save  their 
own  lives.    They  know  not  by  what  law  they 
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judge,  nor  under  what  authority  they  act,  nor  by 
what  tenure  tliey  hold.  It  b  thought  that  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  condemn  at  peril  of  their 
lives.  This  is  not  perhaps  certain,  nor  can  it  be 
ascertained ;  but  when  they  acquit^  we  know  they 
have  seen  the  persons  whom  they  discharge,  with 
perfect  impunity  to  the  actors,  hanged  at  the  door 
of  their  court. 

The  Assembly  indeed  promise  that  they  will 
form  a  body  of  law,  which  shall  be  short,  sunple, 
clear,  and  so  forth.  That  is,  by  their  short  laws, 
they  will  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ; 
whilst  they  have  exploded  the  authority  of  all 
the  learning  which  could  make  judicial  discretion 
(a  thing  perilous  at  best)  deserving  the  appellation 
of  a  sound  discretion. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  administrative 
bodies  are  carefully  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  new  tribunals.  That  is,  those  persons  are 
exempted  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  who  ought 
to  be  the  most  entirely  submitted  to  them.  Those 
who  execute  publick  pecuniary  trusts,  ought  of  all 
men  to  be  the  most  strictly  held  to  their  duty. 
One  would  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
among  your  earliest  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean 
that  Uiose  administrative  bodies  should  be  real, 
sovereign,  independent  states,  to  form  an  awful 
tribunal,  like  your  late  parliaments,  or  like  our 
king's  bench,  where  all  corporate  officers  might 
obtain  protection  in  the  legal  exercise  of  their 
functions,  and  would  find  coercion  if  they  tres- 
passed against  their  legal  duty.  But  the  cause  of 
the  exemption  is  plain.  These  administrative  bodies 
are  the  great  instruments  of  the  present  leaders  in 
their  progress  through  democracy  to  oligarchy. 
They  must  therefore  be  put  above  the  law.  It  will 
be  said,  that  the  legal  tribunals  which  you  have 
made  are  unfit  to  coerce  them.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly. They  are  unfit  for  any  rational  purpose. 
It  will  be  said  too,  that  the  administrative  bodies 
will  be  accountable  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
I  fear  is  talking  without  much  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  that  assembly,  or  of  these  corpora- 
tions. However,  to  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
that  assembly,  is  not  to  be  subject  to  law  either 
for  protection  or  for  constraint. 

This  establishment  of  judges  as  yet  wants  some- 
thing to  its  completion.  It  is  to  be  crowned  by 
a  new  tribunal.  This  to  be  a  grand  state  judi- 
cature :  and  it  is  to  judge  of  crimes  committed 
against  the  nation,  that  is,  against  the  power  of 
the  Assembly.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  something 
in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  erected  in  England  during  the  time  of  the 
great  usurpation.  As  they  have  not  yet  finished 
this  part  of  the  scheme,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  direct  judgment  upon  it.  However,  if  great  care 
is  not  taken  to  form  it  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  has  guided  them  in  their  proceed- 
ings relative  to  state  offences,  this  tribunal,  subser- 
vient to  their  inquisition,  the  committee  of  research, 
will  extinguish  the  last  sparks  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  settle  the  most  dreadful  and  arbitrary  tyranny 

*  For  further  elocidatioiit  upon  the  nibject  of  all  these  judica- 


ever  known  in  any  nation.  If  they  wish  to  give 
to  this  tribunal  any  appearance  of  liberty  and 
justice,  they  must  evoke  them,  or  send  to  it  the 
causes  relative  to  their  own  memben,  at  their 
pleasure.  They  must  also  remove  the  aeat  of  tint 
tribunal  out  of  the  republick  of  Paris.* 

Has  more  wisdom  been  displayed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  your  army  than  what  is  discoverable  ia 
your  plan  of  judicature  ?  The  able  arrangemeot 
of  this  part  is  the  more  difficult,  and  requires  the 
greater  skill  and  attention,  not  only  as  a  great  con- 
cern in  itself,  but  as  it  is  the  third  cementing  pdn- 
ciple  in  the  new  body  of  republicks,  which  yoa 
call  the  French  nation.  Truly  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  what  that  army  may  become  at  last.  Yoo 
have  voted  a  very  large  one,  and  on  good  appoint- 
ments, at  least  fully  equal  to  your  apparent  meani 
of  payment.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  iu 
discipline  ?  or  whom  is  it  to  obey  ?  You  have  got 
the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
happy  position  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  place 
yourselves,  and  in  which  you  are  well  ciiciim- 
stanced  for  a  free  deliberation,  relativdy  to  tfatt 
army,  or  to  any  thing  else. 

The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department  b  M .  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  Thb  gentle- 
man, like  his  colleagues  in  administration,  is  a  most 
zealous  assertor  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  sangoine 
admirer  of  the  new  constitution,  which  originated 
in  that  event.  His  statement  of  facts,  relative  to 
the  military  of  France,  is  important,  not  only  froa 
his  official  and  personal  autnority,  but  becanse  k 
displays  very  clearly  the  actual  condition  of  the 
army  in  France,  and  because  it  throws  light  on 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Assembly  proceeds, 
in  the  aclministration  of  this  critical  object  It 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment,  haw  fu  it 
may  be  expedient  in  this  country  to  imitate  the 
martial  policy  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  fourth  of  last 
June,  comes  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  his 
department,  as  it  exists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Assembly.  No  man  knows  it  so  well; 
no  man  can  express  it  better.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  National  Assembly,  he  says,  ^^  His  majestr 

*  has  this  day  sent  me  to  apprize  you  of  the  mot 
'  tiplied  disorders  of  which  every  day  he  recei^^ 
'  the  most  distressing  intelligence.  The  army  (le 
'  corps  militaire)  threatens  to  fall  into  the  moA 

*  turbulent    anarchy.       Entire    regiments   hkft 

*  dared  to  violate  at  once  the  respect  due  to  the 
'  laws,  to  the  king,  to  the  order  established  hj 

*  your  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths  which  they  have 
'  taken  with  the  most  awful  solemnity.     Com- 

*  pelled  by  my  duty  to  give  yon  information  of 
'  these  excesses,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  consider 
'  who  they  are  that  have  committed  them.  Those, 
'  against  whom  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  with- 
'  hold  the  most  grievous  complaints,  are  a  part  of 
'  tliat  very  soldiery  which  to  this  day  have  been 
'  so  full  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  with  whom, 
'  for  fifty  years,  I  have  lived  the  comrade  and  the 

*  friend. 

« 

tureSfind  of  die  committee  of  rcKarefa,  sec  M.deCak»oe*sirorL 
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lat  incomprehensible  spirit  of  delirium  and 
on   has   all   at   once  led   them   astray  ? 
t  you  are  indefatigable  in  establishing  uni- 
:y  in  the  empire,  and  moulding  the  whole 
ne  coherent  and  consistent  body ;  whilst 
rench  are  taught  by  you,  at  once  the  re- 
which  the  laws  owe  to  the  rights  of  man, 
bat  which  the  citizens  owe  to  the  laws,  the 
listration  of  the  army  presents  nothing  but 
bance  and  confusion.     I  see  in  more  than 
»rps  the  bonds  of  discipline  relaxed  or 
Q ;  the  most  unheard-of  pretensions  avowed 
ly  and  without  any  disguise;    the  ordi- 
s  without  force ;   the  chiefs  without  au- 
f  ;  the  military  chest  and  the  colours  car- 
ff;  the  autliority  of  the  king  himself  [ri- 
teneatis  ?]   proudly  defied ;    the  officers 
ed,  degraded,  threatened,  driven   away, 
)me  of  diem  prisoners  in  tlie  midst  of  tlieir 
dragging  on  a  precarious  life  in  the  bo- 
f  disgust  and  humiliation.     To  fill  up  the 
re  of  all  these  horrours,  the  commandants 
ces  have  had  their  throats  cut,  under  the 
md  almost  in  the  arms,  of  their  own  sol- 

se  evils  are  great ;  but  tliey  are  not  the 
consequences  which  may  be  produced  by 
military  insurrections.  Sooner  or  later 
nay  menace  the  nation  itself.  The  na- 
}f  things  requires  that  the  army  should 
act  but  as  an  instrument.  The  moment, 
erecting  itself  into  a  deliberate  body,  it 
)ct  according  to  its  own  resolutions,  the 
\mentf  he  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately 
rrate  into  a  military  democracy  ;  a  spe- 
'  political  monster,  which  has  always  ended 
ouring  those  who  have  produced  it. 
3r  all  this,  who  must  not  be  alarmed  at 
cgiilar  consultations,  and  turbulent  com- 
5,  formed  in  some  regiments  by  the  com- 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
it  the  knowledge,  or  even  in  contempt  of 
thority,  of  their  superiours  ;  although  the 
ce  and  concurrence  of  those  superiours 
give  no  authority  to  such  monstrous  de- 
tick  assemblies  [comices]." 
lot  necessary  to  add  much  to  this  finished 

finished  as  far  as  its  canvass  admits ; 

apprehend,  not  taking  in  the  whole  of 
re  and  complexity  of  the  disorders  of  this 
democracy,  which,  the  minister  at  war 
d  wisely  observes,  wherever  it  exists,  must 
ue  constitution  of  the  state,  by  whatever 
ppellation  it  may  pass.  For,  though  he 
the  Assembly  that  the  more  considerable 
he  army  have  not  cast  off  tlieir  oljedience, 
itill  attached  to  their  duty,  yet  those  tra- 
vho  have  seen  the  corps  whose  conduct  is 
,  rather  observe  in  them  tiie  absence  of 
than  the  existence  of  discipline, 
lot  help  pausing  here  for  a  moment,  to 
pon  the  expressions  of  surprise  which  this 
has  let  fall,  relative  to  the  excesses  he  re- 
i^o  him  the  departure  of  the  troops  from 


their  ancient  principles  of  loyalty  and  honour 
seems  quite  inconceivable.  Surely  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself  know  the  causes  of  it  but  too 
well.  They  know  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
preached,  the  decrees  which  they  have  passed,  tlie 
practices  which  they  have  countenanced.  The 
soldiers  remember  the  6tli  of  October.  They  re- 
collect the  French  guards.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten the  taking  of  the  king's  castles  in  Paris 
and  at  Marseilles.    That  the  govemours  in  both 

E laces  were  murdered  with  impunity,  is  a  fact  that 
as  not  passed  out  of  their  minds.  They  do  not 
abandon  the  principles  laid  down  so  ostentatiously 
and  laboriously  of^  t'he  equality  of  men.  They 
cannot  shut  their  eves  to  the  (degradation  of  tlie 
whole  noblesse  of  l^rance,  and  tlie  suppression  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  gentleman.  The  total  abolition 
of  titles  and  distinctions  is  not  lost  upon  them. 
But  M.  du  Pin  is  astonished  at  their  disloyalty, 
when  the  doctors  of  the  Assembly  have  taught 
them  at  the  same  time  the  respect  due  to  laws.  It 
is  easy  to  judge  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  lessons 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands  are  likely  to  learn. 
As  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  we  may  collect 
from  the  minister  himself  (if  any  argument  on  that 
head  were  not  quite  superfluous)  that  it  is  not  of 
more  consideration  with  these  troops,  than  it  is 
with  every  body  else.  **The  king,"  says  he,  "has 
"  over  and  over  again  repeated  his  orders  to  put 
"  a  stop  to  these  excesses :  but,  in  so  terrible  a 
"  crisis,  your  [the  Assembly's]  concurrence  is  be- 
"  come  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  the 
"  evils  which  menace  the  state.  You  unite  to  tlie 
**  force  of  the  legislative  power,  that  of  opinion 
"still  more  important."  To  be  sure  the  army 
can  have  no  opinion  of  the  power  or  authority  of 
the  king.  Perhaps  the  soldier  has  by  this  time 
learned,  that  the  Assembly  itself  does  not  enjoy 
a  much  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  that  royal 
figure. 

It  is  now  to  be  seen  what  has  been  proposed  in 
this  exigency,  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  happen 
in  a  state.  The  minister  requests  the  Assembly  to 
array  itself  in  all  its  terrours,  and  to  call  forth  all 
its  majesty.  He  desires  that  the  grave  and  severe 
principles  announced  by  them  may  give  vigour 
to  the  king's  proclamation.  After  this  we  should 
have  looked  for  courts  civil  and  martial ;  break- 
ing of  some  corps,  decimating  of  others,  and  all 
the  terrible  means  which  necessity  has  employed 
in  such  cases  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  most 
terrible  of  all  evils ;  particularly,  one  might  expect, 
that  a  serious  enquiry  would  be  made  into  the  mur- 
der of  commandants  in  the  view  of  their  soldiers. 
Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  of  any  thing  like  it. 
After  they  had  been  told  that  the  soldiery  tram- 
pled upon  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  promulgated 
by  the  king,  the  Assembly  pass  new  decrees ;  and 
they  authorize  the  king  to  make  new  proclama- 
tions. After  the  secretary  at  war  had  stated  that 
the  regiments  had  paid  no  regard  to  oaths  pretts 
avec  la  plus  imposante  solemnite — they  propose — 
what  ?  More  oaths.  They  renew  decrees  and  pro- 
clamations as  they  experience  their  insufficiency. 
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and  they  multiply  oaths  in  proportion  as  they 
weaken,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  sanctions  of 
religion.  I  hope  that  handy  abridgments  of  the 
excellent  sermons  of  Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  Dide- 
rot, and  Helvetius,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
on  a  particular  superintending  Providence,  and  on 
a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  are 
sent  down  to  the  soldiers  along  with  their  civick 
oaths.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ;  as  I  understand 
that  a  certain  description  of  reading  makes  no  in- 
considerable part  01  their  military  exercises,  and 
that  they  are  full  as  well  supplied  with  the  ammu- 
nition of  pamphlets  as  of  cartridges. 

To  prevent  the  mischiefs  arising  from  conspi- 
racies, irregular  consultations,  seditious  commit- 
tees, and  monstrous  democratick  assemblies  ['  co- 
'  mitia,  comices*]  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  dis- 
orders arising  from  idleness,  luxury,  dissipation, 
and  insubordination,  I  believe  the  most  astonish- 
ing means  have  been  used  that  ever  occurred  to 
men,  even  in  all  the  inventions  of  this  prolifick 
age.  It  is  no  less  than  this : — ^The  king  has  pro- 
mulgated in  circular  letters  to  all  the  regiments 
his  direct  authority  and  encouragement,  fliat  the 
several  corps  should  join  tliemselves  witli  the  clubs 
and  confederations  in  the  several  municipalities, 
and  mix  wiUi  them  in  their  feasts  and  civick 
entertainments  !  This  jolly  discipline,  it  seems,  is 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their  minds ;  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  bottle  companions  of  other  descrip- 
tions; and  to  merge  particular  conspiracies  in 
more  general  associations.*  That  this  remedy 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  I  can  readily 
believe;  and  that,  however  mutinous  otherwise, 
they  will  dutifully  submit  themselves  to  these  royal 
proclamations.  But  I  should  question  whether  all 
this  civick  swearing,  clubbing,  and  feasting,  would 
dispose  them  more  than  at  present  they  are  dis- 
posed, to  an  obedience  to  their  officers ;  or  teach 
them  better  to  submit  to  the  austere  rules  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  It  will  make  them  admirable 
citizens  after  the  French  mode,  but  not  quite  so 
good  soldiers  after  any  mode.  A  doubt  might 
well  arise,  whether  the  conversations  at  these  good 
tables  would  fit  tliem  a  great  deal  the  better  for 
the  character  of  mere  instruments,  which  this  vete- 
ran officer  and  statesman  justly  observes  the  nature 
of  things  always  requires  an  army  to  be. 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  improvement 
in  discipline,  by  the  free  conversation  of  the  sol- 
diers with  the  municipal  festive  societies,  which  is 
thus  officially  encouraged  by  royal  authority  and 
sanction,  we  may  judge  by  the  state  of  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves,  furnished  to  us  by  the  war 
minister  in  this  very  speech.  He  conceives  good 
hopes  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours  towards  re- 
storing order  ybr  the  present  from  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  certain  regiments  ;  but  he  finds  some- 
thing cloudy  with  regard  to  the  future.     As  to 

•  Comme  sa  majesty  y  a  reconnu,  non  une  svslftme  d'associa- 

tions  particuJi&res,  mais  une  reunion  de  vol6nt6s  de  tous  les 

FranQois  pour  la  liberty  et  la  prospC-rit^  communes,  ainsi  pour  la 

mnintien  de  I'ordre  publique;   il  a  pensd  qu'il  convenoit  que 

chaque  r^p^ment  prit  part  k  ces  fCtes  civiques  pour  multiplier 


preventing  the  return  of  confusion,  **  for  this,  the 
*'  administration  (says  he)  cannot  be  answerable 
''  to  you,  as  long  as  they  see  tlie  municipalities 
"  arrogate  to  themselves  an  authority  over  the 
"  troops,  which  your  institutions  have  reserved 
**  wholly  to  the  monarch.  You  have  fixed  the 
'^  limits  of  the  military  authority  and  the  muni- 
"  cipal  authority.  You  have  bounded  the  action, 
**  which  you  have  permitted  to  the  latter  over 
"  the  former,  to  the  right  of  requisition  ;  but 
"  never  did  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  your  decrees 
'^  authorize  the  commons  in  these  municipalities 
"  to  break  the  officers,  to  try  them,  to  give  orders 
''  to  the  soldiers,  to  drive  them  from  the  posts 
"  committed  to  their  guard,  to  stop  them  in  their 
"  marches  ordered  by  the  king,  or,  in  a  word,  to 
"  enslave  the  troops  to  the  caprice  of  each  of  the 
"  cities,  or  even  market  towns,  through  which 
"  they  are  to  pass." 

Such  is  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  mu- 
nicipal society  which  is  to  reclaim  the  soldiery,  to 
bring  them  back  to,  the  true  principles  of  military 
subordination,  and   to  render  them  machines  in 
the  hands  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  country ! 
Such  are  the  distempers  of  the  French  troops! 
Such  is  their  cure  !     As  the  army  is,  so  is  the  navy. 
The  municipalities  supersede  the  orders  of  tne 
Assembly,  and  the  seamen  in  their  turn  supersede 
the  orders  of  the  municipalities.     From  my  heart 
I  pity  the  condition  of  a  respectable  servant  of  the 
publick,  like  this  war  minister,  obliged  in  his  old 
age  to  pledge  the  assembly  in  their  civick  cups, 
and  to  enter  with  a  hoary  head  into  all  the  ran- 
tastick  vagaries  of  these  juvenile  politicians.  Sach 
schemes  are  not  like  propositions  coming  from  a 
man  of  fifty  years  wear  and  tear  amongst  man- 
kind.    They  seem  rather  such  as  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  those  grand  compounders  in  politicks, 
who  shorten  the  road  to  their  degrees  in  the  state ; 
and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical  assurance  and 
illumination  upon  all  subjects  ;  upon  the  credit  of 
which  one  of  their  doctors  has  thought  fit,  with 
great  applause,  and  greater  success,  to  caution  the 
Assembly  not  to  attend  to  old  men,  or  to  any  ptf- 
sons  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  experience. 
I  suppose  all  the  ministers  of  state  must  qualify, 
and  take  this  test ;  wholly  abjuring  the  erronrs 
and  heresies  of  experience  and  observation.  Every 
man  has  his  own  relish.     But  I  think  if  I  could 
not  attain  to  the  wisdom,  I  would  at  least  preserve 
something  of  the  stiff  and  peremptory  dignity,  of 
age.     These  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration  :  but 
at  any  price  I  should  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibres 
to  be  regenerated  by  them ;  nor  begin,  in  my 
grand  climacterick,  to  squall  in  their  new  accents, 
or  to  stammer,  in  my  second  cradle,  the  elemental 
sounds  of  their  barbarous  metaphysicks.f  Si  isti 
mihi  largiantur  ut  repueriscam,  et  in  eorum  cunis 
vagiamy  valde  recuse m  ! 

The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  the  puerile  and 

les  rapports,  et  referrer  les  liens  d'union  entre  les  citoyens  et  Ie» 
troupes.— Lest  I  should  not  be  credited.  I  insert  the  wwos,  autbor- 
izingthe  troops  to  feast  with  the  popular  confederacies. 

t  The  war  minister  hift  since  quitted  the  school,  and  resigDed 
his  office. 
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pedantick  system,  which  they  call  a  constitution, 
cannot  be  laid  open  without  discovering  the  utter 
insufficiency  and  mischief  of  every  other  part  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  or  that  bears  any  the 
remotest  relation  to  it.  You  cannot  propose  a 
remedy  for  the  incompetence  of  the  crown,  without 
displaying  the  debility  of  the  Assembly.  You  can- 
not deliberate  on  the  confusion  of  the  army  of  the 
state,  without  disclosing  the  worse  disorders  of  the 
armed  municipalities.  The  military  lays  open  the 
civil,  and  the  civil  betrays  the  military,  anarchy. 
I  wish  every  body  carefully  to  peruse  the  eloquent 
speech  (such  it  is)  of  Mons.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin. 
He  attributes  the  salvation  of  the  municipalities 
to  the  good  behaviour  of  some  of  the  troops. 
These  troops  are  to  preserve  the  well-disposed 
part  of  the  municipalities,  which  is  confessed  to  be 
the  weakest,  from  the  pillage  of  the  worst  disposed, 
which  is  the  strongest.  But  the  municipalities 
affect  a  sovereignty,  and  will  command  tliose  troops 
which  are  necessary  for  their  protection.  Indeed 
they  must  command  them  or  court  them.  The 
municipalities,  by  the  necessity  of  their  situation, 
and  by  the  republican  powers  they  have  obtained, 
must,  with  relation  to  the  military,  be  the  mas- 
ters, or  the  servants,  or  the  confederates,  or  each 
successively;  or  they  must  make  a  jumble  of  all 
together,  according  to  circumstances.  What  go- 
vernment is  there  to  coerce  the  army  but  the  mu- 
nicipality, or  the  municipality  but  the  army  ? 
To  preserve  concord  where  authority  is  extin- 
guished, at  the  hazard  of  all  consequences,  the 
Assembly  attempts  to  cure  the  distempers  by  the 
distempers  themselves;  and  they  hope  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  a  purely  military  demo- 
cracy»  by  giving  it  a  debauched  interest  in  the 
municipal. 

If  the  soldiers  once  come  to  mix  for  anytime  in 
the  municipal  clubs,  cabals,  and  confederacies,  an 
elective  attraction  will  draw  them  to  the  lowest 
and  most  desperate  part.  With  them  will  be  their 
habits,  affections,  and  sympathies.  The  military 
conspiracies,  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  civick 
confederacies ;  the  rebellious  municipalities,  which 
are  to  be  rendered  obedient  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  means  of  seducing  the  very  armies  of  the 
state  that  are  to  keep  them  in  order;  all  these 
chimeras  of  a  monstrous  and  portentous  policy 
must  aggravate  the  confusion  from  which  they 
have  arisen.  There  must  be  blood.  The  want  of 
common  judgment  manifested  in  the  construction 
of  all  tlieir  descriptions  of  forces,  and  in  all  their 
kinds  of  civil  and  judicial  authorities,  will  make 
it  flow.  Disorders  may  be  quieted  in  one  time 
and  in  one  part.  Tliey  will  break  out  in  others ; 
because  the  evil  is  radical  and  intrinsick.  All  these 
schemes  of  mixing  mutinous  soldiers  with  sedi- 
tious citizens  must  weaken  still  more  and  more  the 
military  connexion  of  soldiers  with  their  officers, 
as  well  as  add  military  and  mutinous  audacity 
to  turbulent  artificers  and  peasants.  To  secure 
a  real  army,  the  officer  should  be  first  and  last  in 
the  eye  of  the  soldier ;  first  and  last  in  his  attention, 
observance,  and  esteem.     Officers  it  seems  there 


are  to  be,  whose  chief  qualification  must  be  temper 
and  patience.  They  are  to  manage  their  troops 
by  electioneering  arts.  They  must  bear  themselves 
as  candidates,  not  as  commanders.  But  as  by  such 
means  power  may  be  occasionally  in  their  hands, 
the  authority  bv  which  they  are  to  be  nominated 
becomes  of  higli  importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally  does  not  appear ;  nor 
is  it  of  much  moment,  whilst  the  strange  and  con- 
tradictory relation  between  your  army  and  all  the 
parts  of  your  republick,  as  well  as  the  puzzled 
relation  of  those  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  remain  as  they  are.  You  seem  to  have  given 
the  provisional  nomination  of  the  officers,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  king,  with  a  reserve  of  appro- 
bation by  the  National  Assembly.     Men  who  have 
an  interest  to  pursue  are  extremely  sagacious  in 
d  isco vering  the  true  seat  of  power.  They  must  soon 
perceive  that  those,  who  can  negative  indefinitely, 
m  reality  appoint.    The  officers  must  therefore 
look  to  their  intrigues  in  the  Assembly,  as  the  sole, 
certain  road  to  promotion.      Still,  however,  by 
your  new  constitution  they  must  begin  their  soli- 
citation at  court.    This  double  negociation  for 
military  rank  seems  to  me  a  contrivance  as  well 
adapted,  as  if  it  were  studied  for  no  other  end,  to 
promote  faction  in  the  Assembly  itself,  relative  to 
this  vast  military  patronage ;  and  then  to  poison 
the  corps  of  officers  with  factions  of  a  nature  still 
more  dangerous   to   the   safety  of  government, 
upon  any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be  placed,  and 
destructive  in  the  end  to  the  efficacy  of  the  army 
itself.     Tliose  officers,  who  lose  the  promotions 
intended  for  them  by  the  crown,  must  become  of 
a  faction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Assembly  which  has 
rejected  their  claims,  and  must  nourish  discontents 
in  the  heart  of  the  army  against  the  ruling  powers. 
Those  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  carrying 
their  point  through  an  interest  in  the  Assembly, 
feel  themselves  to  be  at  best  only  second  in  the 
good-will  of  the  crown,  though  first  in  that  of 
the   Assembly,  must   slight  an  authority  which 
would  not  advance  and  could   not  retard  their 
promotion.     If  to  avoid  these  evils  you  will  have 
no  other  rule  for  command   or  promotion  than 
seniority,  you  will  have  an  army  of  formality ;  at 
the  same  time  it  will  become  more  independent, 
and  more  of  a  military  republick.     Not  they,  but 
the  king  is  the  machine.     A  king  is  not  to  be 
deposed  by  halves.     If  he  is  not  every  thing  in  the 
command  of  an  army,  he  is  nothing.    What  is  the 
effect  of  a  power  placed  nominally  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  who  to  that  army  is  no  object  of  grati- 
tude, or  of  fear  ?  Such  a  cipher  is  not  fit  for  the 
administration  of  an  object,  of  all  things  the  most 
'  delicate,  the  supreme  command  of  military  men. 
They  must  be  constrained  (and  their  inclinations 
lead  them  to  what  their  necessities  require)  by  a 
real,  vigorous,  effective,  decided,  personal  autho- 
rity.    The  authority  of  the  Assembly  itself  suffers 
by  passing  through  such  a  debilitating  channel  as 
they  have  chosen.     The  army  will  not  long  look 
to  an  assembly  acting  through  the  organ  of  false 
show,  and  palpable  imposition.     The^  vivlV.  \ns:{v. 
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seriously  yield  obedience  to  a  prisoner.  They  will 
either  despise  a  pageant,  or  they  will  pity  a  captive 
king.  This  relation  of  your  army  to  the  crown 
will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  oecome  a  seri- 
ous dilemma  in  your  politicks. 

It  is  besides  to  be  considered,  whetlier  an  as- 
sembly like  yours,  even  supposing  that  it  was  in 
possession  of  another  sort  of  org^n  through  which 
Its  orders  were  to  pass,  is  fit  for  promoting  the  obe- 
dience and  discipline  of  an  army.  It  is  known,  that 
armies  have  hitherto  yielded  a  very  precarious  and 
uncertain  obedience  to  any  senate,  or  popular 
authority ;  and  they  will  least  of  all  yield  it  to  an 
assembly  which  is  only  to  have  a  continuance  of 
two  years.  The  ofHcers  must  totally  lose  the  cha- 
racteristick  disposition  of  military  men,  if  they  see 
with  perfect  submission  and  due  admiration,  the 
dominion  of  pleaders ;  especially  when  they  find 
that  they  have  a  new  court  to  pay  to  an  endless 
succession  of  those  pleaders ;  whose  military  policy, 
and  the  genius  of  whose  command,  (if  they  should 
have  any,)  must  be  as  uncertain  as  their  duration 
is  transient.  In  the  weakness  of  one  kind  of 
autliority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  officers 
of  an  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous 
and  full  of  faction,  until  some  popular  general, 
who  understands  the  art  of  conciliating  the  sol- 
diery, and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
mand, shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himself. 
Armies  will  obey  him  on  his  personal  account. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  securing  military  obedi- 
ence in  this  state  of  things.  But  tlie  moment  in 
which  that  event  shall  happen,  the  person  who 
really  commands  the  army  is  your  master ;  the 
master  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  master 
of  your  Assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  re- 
publick. 

How  came  the  Assembly  by  their  present  power 
over  the  army  ?  Chiefly,  to  be  sure,  by  debauch- 
ing the  soldiers  from  their  officers.  They  have 
begun  by  a  most  terrible  operation.  They  have 
touched  the  central  point,  about  which  the  parti- 
cles that  compose  armies  are  at  repose.  They 
have  destroyed  the  principle  of  obedience  in  the 
great,  essential,  critical  link  between  the  officer 
and  the  soldier,  just  where  the  chain  of  military 
subordination  commences,  and  on  which  the  whole 
of  that  system  depends.  The  soldier  is  told  he  is  a 
citizen,  and  has  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen.  The 
right  of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  gover- 
nour,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by  those  to  whom  he 
delegates  that  self-government.  It  is  very  natural 
he  should  think  that  he  ought  most  of  all  to  have 
his  choice  where  he  is  to  yield  the  greatest  degree 
of  obedience.  He  will  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, systematically  do,  what  he  does  at  present 
occasionally ;  that  is,  he  will  exercise  at  least  a 
negative  in  the  choice  of  his  officers.  At  present 
the  officers  are  known  at  best  to  be  only  permissive, 
and  on  their  good  behaviour.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  many  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
cashiered  by  their  corps.  Here  is  a  second  nega- 
tive on  the  choice  of  the  king ;  a  negative  as  effec- 
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tual  at  least  as  the  other  of  the  Assembly.  *  The 
soldiers  know  already  that  it  has  been  a  questioD, 
not  ill  received  in  the  National  Assembly,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  have  the  direct  choice  of  their 
officers,  or  some  proportion  of  them  ?  When  such 
matters  are  in  deliberation  it  is  no  extravagaDt 
supposition  that  they  will  incline  to  the  opinion 
most  favourable  to  their  pretensions.  They  will 
not  bear  to  be  deemed  the  army  of  an  imprisoned 
king,  whilst  another  army  in  the  same  country, 
with  whom  too  they  are  to  feast  and  confederate, 
is  to  be  considered  as  tlie  free  army  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. They  will  cast  their  eyes  on  the  other 
find  more  permanent  army ;  I  mean  the  municipal. 
That  corps,  they  well  know,  does  actually  elect  its 
own  officers.  They  may  not  be  able  to  discern 
the  g^unds  of  distinction  on  which  they  are  not  to 
elect  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  what  is  his  new 
name?)  of  their  own.  If  this  election  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief  be  a  part  of  tlie  rights  of  men,  why 
not  of  theirs  ?  They  see  elective  justices  of  peace, 
elective  judges,  elective  curates,  elective  bishops, 
elective  municipalities,  and  elective  commanders 
of  die  Parisian  army. — Why  should  they  alone  be 
excluded  ?  Are  the  brave  troops  of  France  the  only 
men  in  that  nation  who  are  not  the  fit  judges  of 
military  merit,  and  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  commander  in  chief?  Are  they  paid  by  the 
state,  and  do  they  therefore  lose  the  rignts  of  men  ? 
They  are  a  part  of  that  nation  themselves,  and 
contribute  to  that  pay.  And  is  not  the  king,  is 
not  the  National  Assembly,  and  are  not  all  wbo 
elect  the  National  Assembly,  likewise  paid  ?  In- 
stead of  seeing  all  these  forfeit  tlieir  rights  by  their 
receiving  a  salary,  they  perceive  tliat  in  all  these 
cases  a  salary  is  given  for  the  exercise  of  those 
rights.  All  your  resolutions,  all  your  proceedings, 
all  your  debates,  all  the  works  of  your  doctors  in 
religion  and  politicks,  have  industriously  been 
put  into  tlieir  hands ;  and  you  expect  that  they 
will  apply  to  their  own  case  just  as  much  of  your 
doctrines  and  examples  as  suits  your  pleasure. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  the  army  in  such  a 
government  as  yours ;  for  you  have  industriously 
destroved  all  the  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and,  as 
far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  instincts  which  support 
government.  Therefore  the  moment  any  a  infer- 
ence arises  between  your  National  Assembly  and 
any  part  of  the  nation,  you  must  have  recourse  to 
force.  Nothing  else  is  left  to  you ;  or  rather  you 
have  left  nothing  else  to  yourselves.  You  see, 
by  the  report  of  your  war  minister,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  army  is  in  a  great  measure  made 
with  a  view  of  internal  coercion.*  You  must  rale 
by  an  army ;  and  you  have  infused  into  that  army 
by  which  you  rule,  as  well  as  into  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  principles  which  after  a  time  must 
disable  you  in  the  use  you  resolve  to  make  of  it. 
The  king  is  to  call  out  troops  to  act  against  his 
people,  when  the  world  has  been  told,  and  the 
assertion  is  still  ringing  m  our  ears,  that  troops 
ought  not  to  fire  on  citizens.  The  colonies  assert 
to  themselves  an  independent  constitution  and  a 
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free  trade.  They  must  be  constrained  by  troops. 
In  what  chapter  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of  men 
are  they  able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rights 
of  men  to  have  their  commerce  monopolized  and 
restrained  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  As  the  colo- 
nists rise  on  you,  the  negroes  rise  on  them.  Troops 
again — Massacre,  torture,  hanging!  These  are 
your  rights  of  men  !  These  are  the  fruits  of  meta- 
physick  declarations  wantonly  made,  and  shame- 
fully retracted  !  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the 
farmers  of  land  in  one  of  your  provinces  refused 
to  pay  some  sorts  of  rents  to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
In  consequence  of  this,  you  decree,  that  the  coun- 
try people  shall  pay  all  rents  and  dues,  except 
those  which  as  grievances  you  have  abolished ;  and 
if  they  refuse,  then  you  order  the  king  to  march 
troops  against  them.  You  lay  down  metaphysick 
propositions  which  infer  universal  consequences, 
and  then  you  attempt  to  limit  logick  by  despotism. 
The  leaders  of  the  present  system  tell  them  of 
their  rights,  as  men,  to  take  fortresses,  to  murder 
guards,  to  seize  on  kings  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  authority  even  from  the  Assembly,  whilst, 
as  the  sovereign  legislative  body,  that  Assembly 
was  sitting  in  the  name  of  the  nation — and  yet 
these  leaders  presume  to  order  out  the  troops 
which  have  acted  in  these  very  disorders,  to  coerce 
those  who  shall  judge  on  the  principles,  and  follow 
the  examples,  which  have  been  guaranteed  by 
their  own  approbation. 

The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  reject 
all  feodality  as  the  barbarism  of  tyranny,  and  U)ey 
tell  them  afterwards  how  much  of  that  barbarous 
tyranny  they  are  to  bear  with  patience.  As  tliey 
are  prodigal  of  light  with  regard  to  grievances,  so 
the  people  find  them  sparing  in  the  extreme  with 
regard  to  redress.  They  know  that  not  only 
certain  quit-rents  and  personal  duties,  which  yoii 
have  permitted  them  to  redeem,  (but  have  fur- 
nished no  money  for  the  redemption,)  are  as  no- 
thing to  those  burthens  for  which  you  have  made 
no  provision  at  all.  Tliey  know,  that  almost  the 
whole  system  of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is 
feudal ;  that  it  is  the  distribution  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  original  proprietors,  made  by  a  bar- 
barous conqueror  to  his  barbarous  instruments ; 
and  that  the  most  grievous  effects  of  the  conquest 
are  the  land  rents  of  every  kind,  as  without  ques- 
tion they  are. 

The  peasants,  in  all  probability,  arc  the  de- 
scendants of  these  ancient  proprietors,  Romans  or 
Grauls.  But  if  they  fail,  m  any  degree,  in  the 
titles  which  they  make  on  the  principles  of  anti- 
quaries and  lawyers,  they  retreat  into  the  citadel 
of  the  riij^hts  of  men.  There  thev  find  that  men 
are  equal ;  and  the  earth,  tlie  kind  and  equal 
■mother  of  all,  ought  not  to  be  monopolized  to 
foster  the  pride  and  luxury  of  any  men,  who  by 
nature  are  no  better  than  themselves,  and  who,  if 
they  do  not  labour  for  their  bread,  are  worse. 
They  find,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  occu- 
pant and  subduer  of  the  soil  is  the  true  proprietor ; 
that  there  is  no  prescription  against  nature ;  and 
that  tlie  agreements  (where  any  there  are)  which 
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have  been  made  with  the  landlords,  during  the 
time  of  slavery,  are  only  the  effect  of  duresse  and 
force ;  and  that  when  the  people  re-entered  into 
the  rights  of  men,  those  agreements  were  made  as 
void,  as  every  thing  else  which  had  been  settled 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  old  feudal  and  aristo- 
cratick  tyranny.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  see 
no  difference  between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  a 
national  cockade,  and  an  idler  in  a  cowl,  or  in  a 
rochet.  If  you  ground  the  title  to  rents  on  suc- 
cession and  prescription,  they  tell  you  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  published  by  the  National 
Assembly  for  their  information,  that  things  ill  be- 
gun cannot  avail  tliemselves  of  prescription  ;  that 
the  title  of  these  lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin ; 
and  that  force  is  at  least  as  bad  as  fraud.  As  to 
the  title  by  succession,  they  will  tell  you,  that  the 
succession  of  those  who  have  cultivated  the  soil 
is  the  true  pedigree  of  property,  and  not  rotten 
parchments  and  silly  substitutions ;  that  the  lords 
have  enjoyed  their  usurpation  too  long ;  and  that 
if  they  allow  to  these  lay  monks  any  charitable 
pension,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  bounty 
of  the  true  proprietor,  who  is  so  generous  towards 
a  false  claimant  to  his  goods. 

When  the  peasants  give  you  back  that  coin  of 
sophistick  reason,  on  which  you  have  set  your 
image  and  superscription,  you  cry  it  down  as  base 
money,  and  tell  them  you  will  pay  for  the  future 
with  French  guards,  and  dragoons,  and  hussars. 
You  hold  up,  to  chastise  them,  the  second-hand 
authority  of  a  king,  who  is  only  the  instrument  of 
destroying,  without  any  power  of  protecting  either 
the  people  or  his  own  person.  Through  him 
it  seems  you  will  make  yourselves  obeyed.  -"They 
answer.  You  have  taught  us  that  there  are  no 
gentlemen  ;  and  which  of  your  principles  teach 
us  to  bow  to  kings  whom  we  have  not  elected  ? 
We  know,  without  your  teaching,  that  lands 
were  given  for  the  support  of  feudal  dignities, 
feudal  titles,  and  feudal  offices.  When  you  took 
down  the  cause  as  a  grievance,  why  should  the 
more  grievous  effect  remain  ?  As  there  are  now 
no  hereditary  honours,  and  no  distinguished  fami- 
lies, why  are  we  taxed  to  maintain  what  you  tell 
us  ought  not  to  exist  ?  You  have  sent  down  our 
old  aristocratick  landlords  in  no  other  character, 
and  with  no  other  title,  but  tliat  of  exactors  under 
your  authority.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  make 
these  your  rent-gatherers  respectable  to  us  ?  No- 
You  have  sent  them  to  us  with  their  arms  reversed, 
their,  shields  broken,  their  impresses  defaced; 
and  so  displumed,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed, 
such  unfeathered  two-legged  things,  that  we  no 
longer  know  them.  They  are  strangers  to  us. 
They  do  not  even  go  by  the  names  of  our  ancient 
lords.  Physically  they  may  be  the  same  men ; 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  that,  on  your 
new  philosophick  doctrine  of  personal  identity. 
In  all  other  respects  they  are  totally  changed. 
We  do  not  see  why  we  have  not  as  good  a  right 
to  refuse  them  their  rents,  as  you  have  to  abrocrate 
all  their  honours,  titles,  and  distinctions.  This 
we  have  never  commissioned  you  to  do ;  and  it 
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is  one  instance  among  many  indeed,  of  your 
assumption  of  undelegated  power.  We  see  the 
burghers  of  Paris,  through  their  clubs,  their  mobs, 
and  their  national  g:uards,  directing  you  at  their 
pleasure,  and  giving  that  as  law  to  you,  which, 
under  your  auUiority,  is  transmitted  as  law  to  us. 
Through  you,  these  burghers  dispose  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  us  all.  Why  should  not  you 
attend  as  much  to  the  desires  of  the  laborious 
husbandman  with  regard  to  our  rent,  by  which  we 
are  affected  in  the  most  serious  manner,  as  you  do 
to  the  demands  of  these  insolent  burghers,  rela- 
tive to  distinctions  and  titles  of  honour,  by  which 
neither  they  nor  we  are  affected  at  all  ?  But  we 
find  you  pay  more  regard  to  their  fancies  than  to 
our  necessities.  Is  it  among  the  rights  of  man  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  equals  ?  Before  this  measure 
of  yours,  we  might  have  thought  we  were  not 
perfectly  equal.  We  might  have  entertained  some 
old,  habitual,  unmeaning  prepossession  in  favour 
of  those  landlords ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  with 
what  other  view  than  that  of  destroying  all  respect 
to  them,  you  could  have  made  the  law  that 
degrades  them.  You  have  forbidden  us  to  treat 
them  with  any  of  the  old  formalities  of  respect, 
and  now  you  send  troops  to  sabre  and  to  bayonet 
us  into  a  submission  to  fear  and  force,  which  you 
did  not  suffer  us  to  yield  to  the  mild  authority  of 
opinion. 

The  ground  of  some  of  these  arguments  is 
horrid  and  ridiculous  to  all  rational  ears ;  but  to 
the  politicians  of  metaphysicks  who  have  opened 
schools  for  sophistry,  and  made  establishments  for 
anarchy,  it  is  solid  and  conclusive.  It  is  obvious, 
that  on  a  mere  consideration  of  the  right,  the 
leaders  in  the  Assembly  would  not  in  the  least 
have  scrupled  to  abrogate  the  rents  along  with  the 
titles  and  family  ensigns.  It  would  be  only  to 
follow  up  the  principle  of  their  reasonings,  and 
to  complete  the  analogy  of  their  conduct.  But 
they  had  newly  posseued  themselves  of  a  g^eat 
bocly  of  landed  property  by  confiscation.  They 
had  this  commodity  at  market ;  and  the  market 
would  have  been  wholly  destroyed,  if  they  were  to 
permit  the  husbandmen  to  riot- in  the  speculations 
with  which  they  so  freely  intoxicated  themselves. 
The  only  security  which  property  enjoys  in  any 
one  of  its  descriptions,  is  from  the  interests  of 
their  rapacity  with  regard  to  some  other.  They 
have  left  notning  but  Uieir  own  arbitrary  pleasure 
to  determine  what  property  is  to  be  protected  and 
what  subverted. 

Neither  have  they  left  any  principle  by  which 
any  of  their  municipalities  can  be  bound  to  obe- 
dience; or  even  conscientiously  obliged  not  to 
separate  from  the  whole  to  become  independent, 
or  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  state.  The 
people  of  Lyons,  it  seems,  have  refused  lately  to 
pay  taxes.  Why  should  they  not  ?  What  lawfbl 
authority  is  tliere  left  to  exact  them  ?  The  king 
imposed  some  of  them.     The  old  states,  metho- 

•  I  see  by  Mr.  Neckers  account,  Uiat  the  natiooal  guards  of 
Riris  have  received,  over  and  above  the  money  levied  within 
their  own  city,  about  14S.O0O<.  sterline  out  of  the  publick  treasure. 
Whether  this  be  an  actual  payment  Tor  the  nine  months  of  their 


dized  by  orders,  settled  the  more  ancient    Tley 
may  say  to  the  Assembly,  Who  are  you,  that  are 
not  our  kings,  nor  the  states  we  have  elected,  nor 
sit  on  the  principles  on  which  we  have  elected 
you  ?  And  who  are  we,  that  when  we  see  the  gi- 
belles,  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  pakl,  whdlj 
shaken  off,  when  we  see  the  act  of  aisobedioce 
afterwards  ratified  by  yourselves,  who  are  we, 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  pay,  and  are  not  to  avail  ourselfvs 
of  the  same  powers,  the  validity  of  which  yo« 
have  approved  in  others  ?  To  this  the  answer  ii, 
We  will  send  troops.    The  last  reason  of  kings, 
is   always  the  first  with   your  Assembly,    llkis 
military  aid  may  serve  for  a  time,  whilst  the  im- 
pression of  the  encrease  of  pay  remains,  and  the 
vanity  of  being  umpires  in  all  disputes  is  flattered. 
But  Uiis  weapon  will  snap  short,  unfaithful  to  the 
hand   that   employs  it.    The  Assembly  keep  t 
school,  where,  systematically,  and  with  unremittiiia^ 
perseverance,  they  teach  principles,  and  form  re- 
gulations, destructive  to  aH  spirit  of  sabordim- 
tion,  civil  and  military — and  then  they  expect  that 
they  shall  hold  in  obedience  an  anarchick  people 
by  an  anarchick  army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according  to  their 
new  policy,  is  to  balance  this  national  army,  if 
considered  in  itself  only,  is  of  a  constitution  macfa 
more  simple,  and  in  every  respect  less  excepdoo- 
able.  It  is  a  mere  democratick  body,  unconnected 
with  the  crown  or  the  kingdom ;  armed,  and 
trained,  and  officered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  districts 
to  which  the  corps  severally  belong ;  and  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  individuals,  who  compose,  or 
the  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  are  directed  hj 
the  same  authority.*  Nothing  is  more  uniform. 
If,  however,  considered  in  any  relation  to  tk 
crown,  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the  publick 
tribunals,  or  to  the  other  army,  or  considered  ia 
a  view  to  any  coherence  or  connexion  between  its 
parts,  it  seems  a  monster,  and  can  hardly  fiul  to 
terminate  its  perplexed  movements  in  some  great 
national  calamity.  It  is  a  worse  preservatife  of  a 
general  constitution,  than  the  systasis  of  Crete,  or 
the  confederation  of  Poland,  or  any  other  ill- 
devised  corrective  which  has  yet  been  imagined, 
in  the  necessities  produced  by  an  ill-constnided 
system  of  government. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  the  coa- 
stitution  of  the  supreme  power,  the  executive,  the 
judicature,  the  military,  and  on  the  reciprocal  re- 
lation of  all  these  establishments,  I  shall  say  aoB^ 
thing  of  the  ability  shewed  by  your  legislators  witk 
regard  to  the  revenue. 

In  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  object,  if 
possible,  stilt  fewer  traces  appear  of  political  jot^- 
ment  or  financial  resource.  When  the  states  met, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  to  improve  tk 
system  of  revenue,  to  enlarge  its  collection,  to 
cleanse  it  of  oppression  and  vexation ,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  on  the  most  solid  footing.     Great  were  tk 

existence,  or  an  estimate  of  their  yearly  charge,  I  do  not  doftf 
perceive.  It  i«  of  no  great  importmce,  as  certataily  tker  wi 
take  whatever  they  please. 
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expectations  entertained  on  that  head  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  by  this  g^nd  arrangement  that 
France  was  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  this  became,  in 
my  opinion,  very  properly,  the  test  by  which  the 
skill  and  patriotism  of  those  who  ruled  in  that 
assembly  would  be  tried.  The  revenue  of  the  state 
is  the  state.  In  effect  all  depends  upon  it,  whether 
for  support  or  for  reformation.  The  dignity  of 
every  occupation  wholly  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  the  kind  of  virtue  that  may  be  exerted 
in  it.  As  all  great  qualities  of  the  mind  which 
operate  in  publick,  and  are  not  merely  suffering 
and  passive,  require  force  for  their  display,  I  had 
almost  said  for  uieir  unequivocal  existence,  the  re- 
venue, which  v&  the  spring  of  all  power,  becomes 
in  its  administration  the  sphere  of  every  active 
irirtue.  Publick  virtue,  bemg  of  a  nature  mag- 
tiificent  and  splendid,  instituted  for  great  things, 
ind  conversant  about  great  concerns,  requires 
ibundant  scope  and  room,  and  cannot  spread  and 
^w  under  confinement,  and  in  circumstances 
itraitened,  narrow,  and  sordid.  Through  the  re- 
venue alone  the  body  politick  can  act  in  its  true 
renins  and  character,  and  therefore  it  will  display 
fiist  as  much  of  its  collective  virtue,  and  as  much 
of  that  virtue  which  may  characterize  those  who 
move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were,  its  life  and  guiding 
principle,  as  it  is  possessed  of  a  just  revenue.  For 
DTom  hence  not  only  magnanimity,  and  liberality, 
and  beneficence,  and  fortitude,  and  providence, 
and  the  tutelary  protection  of  all  fi;ood  arts,  derive 
their  food,  and  the  growth  of  their  organs,  but 
continence,  and  self-dfenial,  and  labour,  and  vigi- 
lance, and  frugality,  and  whatever  else  there  is  in 
which  the  mind  shews  itself  above  the  appetite,  are 
DO  where  more  in  their  proper  element  than  in  the 
provision  and  distribution  of  the  publick  wealth. 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  tnat  the  science 
of  speculative  and  practical  finance,  which  must 
take  to  its  aid  so  many  auxiliary  branches  of 
knowledge,  stands  high  in  the  estimation  not  only 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men ;  and  as  tliis  science  has  grown  with  the  pro- 
gress of  its  object,  the  prosperity  and  improvement 
of  nations  has  generally  encreased  with  the  en- 
crease  of  their  revenues ;  and  they  will  both  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  flourish,  as  long  as  the  balance 
between  what  is  left  to  strengtiien  the  efforts  of 
individuals,  and  what  is  collected  for  the  common 
effi>rts  of  the  state,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reci- 
procal proportion,  and  are  kept  in  a  close  corre- 
qx>ndence  and  communication.  And  perhaps  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  greatness  of  revenues,  and 
to  the  urgency  of  state  necessities,  that  old  abuses 
in  the  constitution  of  finances  are  discovered,  and 
their  true  nature  and  rational  theory  comes  to 
be  more  perfectly  understood ;  insomuch,  that  a 
flualler  revenue  might  have  been  more  distressing 
in  one  period  than  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be  in 
another ;  the  proportionate  wealth  even  remain- 
ing the  same.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  French 
Assembly  found  something  in  their  revenues  to 
preserve,  to  secure,  and  wisely  to  administer,  as 
well  as  to  abrogate  and  alter.  Though  their  proud 
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assumption  might  justify  the  severest  tests,  yet  in 
trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  proceed- 
ings, I  would  only  consider  what  is  the  plain,  ob- 
vious duty  of  a  common  finance  minister,  and  try 
them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  models  of  ideal 
perfection. 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  secure 
an  ample  revenue;  to  impose  it  with  judgment 
and  equality;  to  employ  it  economically;  and, 
when  necessity  obliges  him  to  make  use  of  credit, 
to  secure  its  foundations  in  that  instance,  and  for 
ever,  by  the  clearness  and  candour  of  his  proceed- 
ing, the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  funds.  On  these  heads  we  may  take 
a  short  and  distinct  view  of  the  merits  and  abili- 
ties of  those  in  the  National  Assembly,  who  have 
taken  to  themselves  the  management  of  this  ardu- 
ous concern.  Far  from  any  encrease  of  revenue 
in  their  hands,  I  find,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier, 
from  the  committee  of  finances,  of  the  second  of 
August  last,  that  tlie  amount  of  the  national  re- 
venue, as  compared  with  its  produce  before,  the 
Revolution,  was  diminished  by  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  millions,  or  eight  millions  sterling  of  the 
annual  income,  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole. 

If  this  be  the  result  of  great  ability,  never  surely 
was  ability  displayed  in  a  more  distinguished  man- 
ner, or  with  so  powerful  an  effect.  No  common 
folly,  no  vulgar  incapacity,  no  ordinary  official 
negligence,  even  no  official  crime,  no  corruption, 
no  peculation,  hardly  any  direct  hostility  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  moaem  world,  could  in  so 
short  a  time  have  made  so  complete  an  overthrow 
of  the  finances,  and  with  them,  of  the  strength  of 
a  great  kingdom. — Cedb  qui  vestram  rempublicam 
tantam  amisistis  tarn  cito  ? 

The  sophisters  and  declaimers,  as  soon  as  the 
Assembly  met,  began  with  decrying  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  revenue  in  many  of  its  roost 
essential  branches,  such  as  the  publick  monopoly 
of  salt.  They  charged  it,  as  truly  as  unwisely,  with 
being  ill  contrived,  oppressive,  and  partial.  This 
representation  they  were  not  satisfied  to  make  use 
of  in  speeches  preliminary  to  some  plan  of  reform ; 
they  declared  it  in  a  solemn  resolution  or  publick 
sentence,  as  it  were  judicially,  passed  upon  it ; 
and  this  they  dispersed  throughout  the  nation. 
At  the  time  they  passed  the  decree,  with  the  same 
gravity  they  ordered  the  same  absurd,  oppressive, 
and  partial  tax  to  be  paid,  until  they  could  find  a 
revenue  to  replace  it.  The  consequence  was  in- 
evitable. The  provinces  which  had  been  always 
exempted  from  this  salt  monopoly,  some  of  whom 
were  charged  with  other  contributions,  perhaps 
equivalent,  were  totally  disinclined  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  burthen,  which  by  an  equal  distribu- 
tion was  to  redeem  the  others.  As  to  the  Assem- 
bly, occupied  as  it  was  with  the  declaration  and 
violation  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  with  their 
arrangements  for  general  confusion,  it  had  neither 
leisure  nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  authority  to 
enforce,  any  plan  of  any  kind  relative  to  the  re- 
placing the  tax  or  equalising  it,  or  compensating 
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the  provinces,  or  for  conducting  their  minds  to 
any  scheme  of  accommodation  witli  the  other  dis- 
tricts which  were  to  be  relieved. 

The  people  of  the  salt  provinces,  impatient 
under  taxes,  damned  by  the  authority  which  had 
directed  their  payment,  very  soon  found  their  pa- 
tience exhausted.  They  thought  themselves  as 
skilful  in  demolishing  as  the  Assembly  could  be. 
They  relieved  themselves  by  throwing  off  the 
whole  burthen.  Animated  by  this  example,  each 
district,  or  part  of  a  district,  judging  of  its  own 
grievance  by  its  own  feeling,  and  of  its  remedy  by 
its  own  opinion,  did  as  it  pleased  with  other  taxes. 

We  are  next  to  see  how  they  have  conducted 
themselves  in  contriving  equal  impositions,  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
least  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  the  active  capital 
employed  in  the  generation  of  that  private  wealth, 
from  whence  the  publick  fortune  must  be  derived. 
By  suffering  the  several  districts,  and  several  of 
the  individuals  in  each  district,  to  judge  of  what 
par^  of  the  old  revenue  they  might  withhold,  in- 
stead of  better  principles  of  equality,  a  new  ine- 
quality was  introduced  of  the  most  oppressive 
kind.  Payments  were  regulated  by  dispositions. 
The  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  the  most 
submissive,  the  most  orderly,  or  the  most  affection- 
ate to  the  commonwealth,  bore  the  whole  burthen 
of  the  state.  Nothing  turns  out  to  be  so  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  as  a  feeble  government.  To  fill 
up  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  old  impositions,  and 
the  new  deficiencies  of  every  kind  which  were  to 
be  expected,  what  remained  to  a  state  without 
authority  ?  The  National  Assembly  called  for  a 
voluntary  benevolence ;  for  a  fourth  part  of  the 
income  of  all  the  citizens,  to  be  estimated  on  the 
honour  of  those  who  were  to  pay.  They  obtained 
something  more  than  could  be  rationally  calcu- 
lated, but  what  was,  far  indeed,  from  answerable 
to  their  real  necessities,  and  much  less  to  their  fond 
expectations.  Ratiojial  people  could  have  lioped 
for  little  from  this  their  tax  in  the  disguise  of  a 
benevolence ;  a  tax  weak,  ineffective^  and  un- 
equal ;  a  tax  by  which  luxury,  avarice,  and  selfish- 
ness were  screened,  and  the  load  thrown  upon 
productive  capital,  upon  integrity,  generosity,  and 
publick  spirit — a  tax  of  regulation  upon  virtue. 
At  length  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  they  are 
now  trying  means  (with  little  success)  of  exacting 
their  benevolence  by  force. 

Tliis  benevolence,  the  ricketty  offspring  of  weak- 
ness, was  to  be  supported  by  another  resource,  the 
twin  brother  of  the  same  prolifick  imbecility.  The 
patriotick  donations  were  to  make  good  the  failure 
of  the  patriotick  contribution.  John  Doe  was  to 
become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  By  this  scheme 
they  took  things  of  much  price  from  the  giver, 
comparatively  of  small  value  to  the  receiver ;  they 
ruined  several  trades  ;  they  pillaged  the  crown  of 
its  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  the 
people  of  their  personal  decorations.  The  inven- 
tion of  these  juvenile  pretenders  to  liberty  was  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  servile  imitation  of 
one  of  the  poorest  resources  of  doting  despotism. 


They  took  an  old  huge  full-bottomed  perriwig  oat 
of  the  wardrobe  of  the  antiquated  frippery  of  Lonii 
the  Fourteenth,  to  cover  the  premature  baklDes 
of  the  National  Assembly.     They  produced  thii 
old-fashioned  formal  folly,  though  it  had  been  so 
abundantly  exposed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon,  if  to  reasonable  men  it  had  wanted 
any  arguments  to  display  its  mischief  and  insaf- 
ficiency.     A  device  of  the  same  kind  was  tried  in 
my  memory  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  but  it  answered 
at  no  time.     However,  the  necessities  of  ruiDou 
wars  were  some  excuse  for  desperate  projects.  The 
deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.    Bat 
here  was  a  season  for  disposition  and  provideoce. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  then  enjoyed 
for  five  years,  and  promising  a  much  longer  cod- 
tinuance,  that  they  had  recourse  to  this  desperate 
trifling.     They  were  sure  to  lose  more  reputation 
by  sporting,  in  their  serious  situation,  with  these 
toys  and  playthings  of  finance,  which  have  filled 
half  their  journals,  than  could  possibly  be  compen- 
sated by  the  poor  temporary  supply  which  ther 
afforded.     It  seemed  as  if  those  who  adopted  sod 
projects  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  circam- 
stances,  or  wholly  unequal  to  their  necessities. 
Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  these  devices,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  neither  the  patriotick  gifts,  nor  the  pa- 
triotick contribution,  can  ever  be  resorted  to  again. 
The  resources  of  publick  folly  are  soon  exhaosted. 
The  whole  indeed  of  their  scheme  of  revenue  b  to 
make,  by  any  artifice,  an  appearance  of  a  full  re- 
servoir for  the  hour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  thej 
cut  off  the  springs  and  living  fountains  of  peren- 
nial supply.     The  account  not  long  since  famisli- 
ed  by  Mr.  Necker  was  meant,  without  questkm, 
to  be  favourable.     He  gives  a  flattering  view  of 
the  means  of  getting  through  the  year;  bat  he 
expresses,  as  it  is  natural  he  should,  some  appre- 
hension for  that  which  was  to  succeed.     On  this 
last  prognostick,   instead   of   entering  into  the 
g^unds  of  this  apprehension,  in  order,  by  a  proper 
foresight,  to  prevent  the  prognosticated  evil,  Mr. 
Necker  receives  a  sort  of  friendly  reprimand  from 
the  president  of  the  Assembly. 

As  to  their  other  schemes  of  taxation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  any  thing  of  them  with  certainty ; 
because  they  have  not  yet  had  their  operation: 
but  nobody  is  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  they  will 
fill  up  any  perceptible  part  of  the  wide  gaping 
breach  which  their  incapacity  has  made  in  their 
revenues.  At  present  Uie  state  of  their  treasury 
sinks  every  day  more  and  more  in  cash,  and  swells 
more  and  more  in  fictitious  representation.  When 
so  little  within  or  without  is  now  found  bit 
paper,  the  representative  not  of  opulence  hot  of 
want,  the  creature  not  of  credit  but  of  power, 
they  imagine  that  our  flourishing  state  in  England 
is  owing  to  that  bank-paper,  and  not  the  bank- 
paper  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  com- 
merce, to  the  solidity  of  our  credit,  and  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  all  idea  of  power  from  any  ptit 
of  the  transaction.  They  forget  that,  in  England, 
not  one  shilling  of  paper-money  of  any  descriptioB 
is  received  but  of  choice  ;  that  tlie  whole  has  bid 
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Its  origin  in  cash  actually  deposited  ;  and  that  it 
is  convertible,  at  pleasure,  in  an  instant,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  loss,  into  cash  again.  Our  paper 
is  of  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of 
none.  It  is  powerful  on  Change,  because  in  West- 
minster-hall it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt 
of  twenty  shillings,  a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there 
amongst  us  a  single  publick  security,  of  any  quality 
or  nature  whatsoever,  that  is  enforced  by  autho- 
rity. In  fact  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  our 
paper  wealth,  instead  of  lessening  the  real  coin,  has 
a  tendency  to  encrease  it ;  instead  of  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  money,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry,  its 
exit,  and  its  circulation ;  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
prosperity,  and  not  the  badge  of  distress.  Never 
was  a  scarcity  of  cash,  and  an  exuberance  of  paper, 
a  subject  of  complaint  in  this  nation. 

Well !  but  a  lessening  of  prodigal  expences,  and 
the  economy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
virtuous  ana  sapient  Assembly,  make  amends  for 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  receipt  of  revenue.  In 
this  at  least  they  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  finan- 
cier.— ^Have  those,  who  say  so,  looked  at  the  ex- 
pences of  the  National  Assembly  itself  ?  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities ?  of  the  city  of  Paris  ?  of  the  encreased 
pay  of  the  two  armies  ?  of  the  new  police  ?  of  the 
new  judicatures  ?  Have  they  even  carefully  com- 
rared  the  present  pension  list  with  the  former  ? 
These  politicians  have  been  cruel,  not  economical. 
Comparing  the  expences  of  the  former  prodigal 
government  and  its  relation  to  the  then  revenues 
with  the  expences  of  this  new  system  as  opposed 
to  the  state  of  its  new  treasury,  I  believe  the  pre- 
sent will  be  found  beyond  all  comparison  more 
chargeable.* 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  proofs  of  finan- 
cial ability,  furnished  by  the  present  French  ma- 
nagers when  they  are  to  raise  supplies  on  credit. 
Here  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  ;  for  credit,  properly 
speaking,  they  have  none.  The  credit  of  die  an- 
aent  government  was  not  indeed  the  best ;  but 
they  could  always,  on  some  terms,  command  mo- 
ney, not  only  at  home,  but  from  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  a  surplus  capital  was  accu- 
mulated ;  and  the  credit  of  that  government  was 
improving  daily.  The  establishment  of  a  system 
of  liberty  would  of  course  be  supposed  to  give  it 
new  strength  :  and  so  it  would  actually  have  done, 
if  a  system  of  liberty  had  been  established.  What 
ofTers  has  their  government  of  pretended  liberty 
had  from  Holland,  from  Hamburgh,  from  Swit- 
leriand,  from  Grenoa,  from  England,  for  a  dealing 
in  their  paper  ?  Why  should  these  nations  of  com- 
merce and  economy  enter  into  any  pecuniary 
dealings  with  a  people,  who  attempt  to  reverse  the 
very  nature  of  things ;  amongst  whom  they  see  the 
debtor  prescribing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the 


•  The  reader  will  obsenre,  that  I  have  but  lighUv  touched 


are  not  altogether  perfect    On  this  subject  I  refer  the  reader 

to  IL  de  Caloone's  work  -.  and  the  tremendous  display  that  he 
hM  made  of  the  havock  and  devastation  in  the  fmblick  estate, 
nd  in  all  the  al^irs  of  France,  caused  by  the  presumptuous  e^ood 
taieotiaaBofigiioraiice  and  incapacity.   Such  effects  thoM  causes 


medium  of  his  solvency  to  tlie  credi(or ;  discliarg- 
ing  one  of  his  engagements  witli  another ;  turning 
his  very  penury  into  his  resource ;  and  paying 
his  interest  with  his  rags  ? 

Their  fanatical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
church  plunder  has  induced  these  philosophers 
to  overlook  all  care  of  the  publick  estate,  just  as 
the  dream  of  the  pliiiosopher's  stone  induces  dupes, 
under  the  more  plausible  delusion  of  the  hermetick 
art,  to  neglect  all  rational  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  With  these  philosophick  finan- 
ciers, this  universal  medicine  made  of  church 
mummy  is  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the  state. 
These  gentlemen  perhaps  do  not  believe  a  great 
deal  in  the  miracles  of  piety ;  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  they  have  an  undoubting  faith  in 
liie  prodigies  of  sacrilege.  Is  there  a  debt  which 
presses  them  ? — Issue  assignats.  Are  compensations 
to  be  made,  or  a  maintenance  decreed  to  those 
whom  they  have  robbed  of  their  freehold  in  their  of- 
fice, or  expelled  from  their  profession  ? — Assignats. 
Is  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  ? — Assignats.  If  sixteen 
millions  sterling  of  these  assignats^  forced  on  the 
people,  leave  the  wants  of  the  state  as  urgent  as 
ever — issue,  says  one,  thirty  millions  sterling  of 
assignats — says  another,  issue  fourscore  millions 
more  of  assignats.  The  only  difference  among 
their  financial  factions  is  on  the  greater  or  the 
lesser  quantity  of  assignats  to  be  imposed  on  the 
publick  sufferance.  They  are  all  professors  of  as- 
signats. Even  those,  whose  natural  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  commerce,  not  obliterated  by 
philosophy,  furnish  decisive  arguments  against  this 
delusion,  conclude  their  arguments,  by  proposing 
the  emission  of  assignats.  I  suppose  they  must 
talk  of  assignatSj  as  no  other  language  would  be 
understood.  All  experience  of  their  inefficacy 
does  not  in  the  least  discourage  them.  Are  the 
old  assignats  depreciated  at  market  ?  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  Issue  new  assignats* — Mais  si  maladia, 
opiniatria,  non  vult  se  garire,  quid  illi  facere  T 
assignors — postea  assignare ;  ensuita  assignare. 
The  word  is  a  trifle  altered.  The  Latin  of  your 
present  doctors  may  be  better  than  that  of  your 
old  comedy ;  their  wisdom  and  the  variety  of  their 
resources  are  the  same.  They  have  not  more  notes 
in  their  song  than  the  cuckoo ;  though,  far  from  the 
softness  of  that  harbinger  of  summer  and  plenty, 
their  voice  is  as  harsh  and  as  ominous  as  that  of 
the  raven. 

Who  but  the  most  desperate  adventurers  in  phi- 
losophy and  finance  could  at  all  have  thought  of 
destroying  the  settled  revenue  of  the  state,  the  sole 
security  for  the  publick  credit,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
building it  with  the  materials  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty ?  If,  however,  an  excessive  zeal  for  the  state 
should  have  led  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate  (by 
anticipation  a  father  of  the  church f)  to  pillage  his 

will  always  produce.  Looking  over  that  account  with  a  pretty 
strict  eve,  and,  with  perhaps  too  much  rijirour,  deducting  every 
thing  which  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  a  financier  out  of 
place,  who  might  be  supposed  by  his  enemies  desirous  of  making 
the  most  of  his  cause,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  a  more 
salutary  lesson  of  caution  against  the  daring  spirit  of  innovators, 
than  wnat  has  been  suppliea  at  the  expence  of  France,  never  waa 
at  any  time  furnished  to  mankind. 
t  }jA  Bruyere  of  Bossuet. 
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own  order,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
people,  to  take  upon  himself  the  place  of  grand 
financier  of  confiscation,  and  comptroller  general 
of  sacrilege,  he  and  his  coadjutors  were,  in  my 
opinion,  bound  to  shew,  by  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, that  they  knew  something  of  the  office  they 
assumed.  When  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate 
to  the  Fisc,  a  certain  portion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  their  conquered  country,  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund  of  credit; 
as  far  as  such  a  bank  was  capable  of  becoming  so. 

To  establish  a  current  circulating  credit  upon 
any  Land- bank ^  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, has  hitherto  proved  difficult  at  the  very 
least.  The  attempt  has  commonly  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy. But  when  the  Assembly  were  led,  through 
a  contempt  of  moral,  to  a  defiance  of  economical, 
principles,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected, 
that  nothing  would  be  omitted  on  their  part  to 
lessen  this  difficulty,  to  prevent  any  aggravation  of 
this  bankruptcy.  It  might  be  expected,  that,  to 
render  your  Land-bank  tolerable,  every  means 
would  be  adopted  that  could  display  openness  and 
candour  in  the  statement  of  the  security ;  every 
thing  which  could  aid  the  recovery  of  the  demand. 
To  take  things  in  their  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  your  condition  was  that  of  a  man  of  a  large 
landed  estate,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  the 
discharge  of  a  debt,  and  the  supply  of  certain  ser- 
vices. Not  being  able  instantly  to  sell,  you  wished 
to  mortgage.  What  would  a  man  of  fair  intentions, 
and  a  commonly  clear  understanding,  do  in  such 
circumstances  ?  Ought  he  not  first  to  ascertain  the 
gpross  value  of  the  estate ;  the  charges  of  its  ma- 
nagement and  disposition  ;  the  incumbrances  per- 
petual and  temporary  of  all  kinds  that  affect  it ; 
then,  striking  a  net  surplus,  to  calculate  the  just 
value  of  the  security  ?  Wlien  that  surplus  (the 
only  security  to  the  creditor)  had  been  clearly 
ascertained,  and  properly  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  ;  then  he  would  indicate  the  parcels  to  be 
sold,  and  the  time  and  conditions  of  sale ;  after 
this,  he  would  admit  the  publick  creditor,  if  he 
chose  it,  to  subscribe  his  stock  into  this  new  fund ; 
or  he  might  receive  proposals  for  an  assignat  from 
those  who  would  advance  money  to  purchase  this 
species  of  security. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  business, 
methodically  and  rationally ;  and  on  the  only  prin- 
ciples of  publick  and  private  credit  that  have  an 
existence.  The  dealer  would  then  know  exactly 
what  he  purchased;  and  the  only  doubt  which 
could  hang  upon  his  mind  would  be,  the  dread  of 
the  resumption  of  the  spoil,  which  one  day  might 
be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addition  of  punishment) 
from  the  sacrilegious  gripe  of  those  execrable 
wretches  who  could  become  purchasers  at  the 
auction  of  their  innocent  fellow-citizens. 

An  open  and  exact  statement  of  the  clear  value 
of  the  property,  and  of  the  time,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  place  of  sale,  were  all  necessary, 
to  efiace  as  much  as  possible  the  stigma  that  has 
hitherto  been  branded  on  every  kind  of  Land- 
bank.     It  became  necessary  on  another  principle, 


that  is,  on  account  of  a  pledee  of  fidth  jweviouily 
given  on  that  subject,  that  their  future  fidelity  ii 
a  slippery  concern  might  be  established  by  their 
adherence  to  their  first  engagement.     When  thej 
had  finally  determined  on  a  state  resource  from 
church  booty,  they  came,  on  the   1 4th  of  April 
1790,  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  the  subject;  and 
pledged  themselves  to  their  country,  **  that  in  the 
*'  statement  of  the  publick  charges  for  each  year, 
''  there  should  be  brought  to  account  a  sum  soffi- 
''  cient  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  R.  C.  A. 
**  religion,  the  support  of  the  ministefB  at  tbe 
**  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  pensions  to  the 
''  ecclesiasticks,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  of  the 
**  one  and  of  the  other  sex,  in  order  thai  the  estates 
**  and  goods  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  natim 
**  may  be  disengaged  of  all  charges^  and  empUnfti 
'*  by  the  representatives y  or  the  legislative  bodff, 
**  to  the  great  and  most  pressing  exigencies  oftke 
'*  state.**  They  further  engaged,  on  die  same  dtf, 
that  the  sum  necessary  for  die  year  1791  should 
be  forthwith  determined. 

In  this  resolution  they  admit  it  their  duty  to 
shew  distinctly  the  expence  of  the  above  objects, 
which,  by  other  resolutions,  they  had  before  eo- 
gaged  should  be  first  in  the  order  of  piofisioD. 
They  admit  that  they  ought  to  shew  the  estate 
clear  and  disengaged  of  all  charges,  and  that  they 
should  shew  it  immediately.  Have  they  done  diii 
immediately,  or  at  any  time  ?  Have  they  erer 
furnished  a  rent-roll  of  the  immovable  estates,  or 
given  in  an  inventory  of  the  movable  effecti 
which  they  confiscate  to  their  assignats  ?  In  whst 
manner  they  can  fulfil  their  engagements  of  hold- 
ing out  to  publick  service,  *'  an  estate  disengaged 
'^  of  all  charges,"  without  authenticating  the  vuae 
of  the  estate,  or  the  quantum  of  the  charges,  I 
leave  it  to  their  English  admirers  to  eiq»laiD. 
Instantly  upon  this  assurance,  and  previously  to 
any  one  step  towards  making  it  gooa,  they  isne, 
on  the  credit  of  so  handsome  a  declaration,  sixteen 
millions  sterling  of  their  paper.  This  was  manly. 
Who,  after  this  masterly  stroke,  can  doubt  of 
their  abilities  in  finance  ?^But  then,  before  any 
other  emission  of  these  financial  indulgenceSy  thej 
took  care  at  least  to  make  good  their  (mginal 
promise ! — If  such  estimate,  either  of  the  vihie 
of  the  estate  or  the  amount  of  the  incumbranoei, 
has  been  made,  it  has  escaped  me.  I  nerer 
heard  of  it. 

At  length  they  have  spoken  out,  and  they  haie 
made  a  full  discovery  or  their  abominable  fraud, 
in  holding  out  the  church  lands  as  a  security  for 
any  debts,  or  any  service  whatsoever.  They  rob 
only  to  enable  them  to  cheat ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time  they  defeat  the  ends  both  of  the  robbery  and 
the  fraud,  by  making  out  accounts  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  blow  up  their  whole  apparatus  of 
force  and  of  deception.  I  am  obliged  to  M.  de 
Calonne  for  his  reference  to  the  document  which 
proves  this  extraordinary  fact :  it  had  by  soiae 
means  escaped  me.  Indeed  it  was  not  necesniT 
to  make  out  my  assertion  as  to  the  breach  of  fiith 
on  tl^  declaration  of  the  I4lh  of  April  1790.  6j 
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a  report  of  their  committee  it  now  appears,  that 
the  charge  of  keeping  up  the  reduced  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  other  expei|ces  attendant  on 
religion,  and  maintaining  the  religious  of  both 
sexes,  retained  or  pensioned,  and  the  other  con- 
comitant expences  of  the  same  nature,  which  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves  by  this  convulsion 
in  property,  exceeds  the  income  of  the  estates 
acquired  by  it  in  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
sterling  annually ;  besides  a  debt  of  seven  millions 
and  upwards.  These  are  the  calculating  powers 
of  imposture !  This  is  the  finance  of  philosophy  ! 
This  is  the  result  of  all  the  delusions  held  out  to 
engage  a  miserable  people  in  rebellion,  murder, 
and  sacrilege,  and  to  make  them  prompt  and 
zealous  instruments  in  the  ruin  of  their  country  ! 
Never  did  a  state,  in  any  case,  enrich  itself  by  the 
confiscations  of  the  citizens.  This  new  experi- 
ment has  succeeded  like  all  the  rest.  Every  honest 
mind,  every  true  lover  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
must  rejoice  to  find  that  injustice  is  not  always 
good  policy,  nor  rapine  the  high  road  to  riches. 
I  subjoin  with  pleasure,  in  a  note,  the  able  and 
vpirhed  observations  of  M.  de  Calonne  on  this 
subject.* 

In  order  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  bottomless 
resource  of  ecclesiastical  confiscation,  the  Assembly 
have  proceeded  to  other  confiscation  of  estates 
in  ofiices,  which  could  not  be  done  with  any  com- 
mon colour  without  being  compensated  out  of  this 
grand  confiscation  of  landed  property.  They  have 
urown  upon  this  fund  which  was  to  shew  a  sur- 
plus, disengaged  of  all  charges,  a  new  charge ; 
namely,  the  compensation  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  disbanded  judicature  ;  and  of  all  suppressed 
ofiices  and  estates ;  a  charge  which  I  cannot 
ascertain,  but  which  unquestionably  amounts  to 
many  French  millions.  Another  of  the  new  charges 
is  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  (if  they  choose  to  keep 
mith)  by  daily  payments,  for  the  interest  of  the 
first  assignats.  Have  they  ever  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  state  fairly  the  expence  of  the 
management  of  the  church  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipalities,  to  whose  care,  skill,  and  dili- 
gence, and  that  of  their  legion  of  unknown  under- 
agents,  they  have  chosen  to  commit  the  charge  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  and  the  consequence  of 
which  had  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  bishop 
of  Nancy  ? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  obvious 
heads  of  incumbrance.  Have  they  made  out  any 
clear  state  of  the  grand  incumbrance  of  all,  I  mean 
the  whole  of  the  general  and  municipal  establish- 
ments of  all  sorts,  and  compared  it  with  the  regu- 

•  '*  Ce  n*eflt  Dointli  Vaaiembl^e  entifere  que  je  m'adresse  ici  ( 
Je  ne  imrle  au*a  ceuz  oui  I'Cgarent,  en  lui  cacbant  sous  des  gazes 


8  le  but  ob  lit  rentratnent  Cest  k  eux  que  je  dis: 
votre  ob()et^  vous  n'en  diaconviendrex  pas,  c'est  d'6ter  tout  espoir 
an  clergC,  et  de  conaommer  sa  ruine ;  c*est-Ik,  en  ne  vous  soup- 
coDoaoi  d'aucune  combinaison  de  cupidity,  d'aucun  regard  le 
jira  dcs  eflMa  pubUct,  c^est-lk  ce  qu'on  doit  croire  que  vous  avez  en 
me  diuia  la  terrible  operation  que  vous  propooez ;  c'est  ce  oui  doit 


tons  fldtes  ce  qni  ne  conduit  qu*^  Taccabler  de  nouvelles  cbarges. 
Voot  tvci  nijm^  ^  son  prtDvdice,  une  oBtt  de  400  millions,  dont 


lar  income  by  revenue  ?  Every  deficiency  in  these 
becomes  a  charge  on  the  confiscated  estate,  before 
the  creditor  can  plant  his  cabbages  on  an  acre  of 
church  property.  There  is  no  other  prop  than  this 
confiscation  to  keep  the  whole  state  from  tumbling 
to  the  ground.  In  this  situation  they  have  pur- 
posely covered  all,  that  they  ought  industriously 
to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ;  and  then,  blind- 
fold themselves,  like  bulls  that  shut  their  eyes 
when  they  push,  they  drive,  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonets,  their  slaves,  blindfolcfed  indeed  no  worse 
than  their  lords,  to  take  their  fictions  for  curren- 
cies, and  to  swallow  down  paper  pills  by  thirty- 
four  millions  sterling  at  a  dose.  Then  they  proudly 
lay  in  their  claim  to  a  future  credit,  on  failure  of 
all  their  past  engagements,  and  at  a  time  when  (if 
in  such  a  matter  any  thing  can  be  clear)  it  is  clear 
that  the  surplus  estates  will  never  answer  even  the 
first  of  their  mortgages,  I  mean  that  of  the  four 
hundred  millions  (or  sixteen  millions  sterling)  of 
assignats.  In  all  this  procedure  I  can  discern 
neither  the  solid  sense  of  plain  dealing,  nor  the 
subtle  dexterity  of  ingenious  fraud.  The  objections 
within  the  Assembly  to  pulling  up  the  flood-gates 
for  this  inundation  of  fraud  are  unanswered ;  but 
they  are  thoroughly  refuted  by  an  hundred  thousand 
financiers  in  the  street.  These  are  the  numbers  by 
which  the  metaphysick  arithmeticians  compute. 
These  are  the  grand  calculations  on  which  a  philo- 
sophical public  credit  is  founded  in  France.  They 
cannot  raise  supplies ;  but  they  can  raise  mobs. 
Let  them  rejoice  in  the  applauses  of  the  club  at 
Dundee,  for  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  having 
thus  applied  the  plunder  of  the  citizens  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  I  hear  of  no  address  upon  this 
subject  from  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England ; 
though  their  approbation  would  be  of  a  little  more 
weight  in  the  scale  of  credit  than  that  of  the  club 
at  Dundee.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  club,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  to  be  wiser 
than  they  appear ;  that  they  will  be  less  liberal  of 
their  money  than  of  their  addresses ;  and  that  they 
would  not  give  a  dog's  ear  of  their  most  rumpled 
and  ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty  of  your  fairest 
assignats. 

]^rly  in  this  year  the  Assembly  issued  paper  to 
the  amount  of  sixteen  millions  sterling:  what 
must  have  been  the  state  into  which  the  Assembly 
has  brought  your  affairs,  that  the  relief  afforded 
by  so  vast  a  supply  has  been  hardly  perceptible  ? 
This  paper  also  felt  an  almost  immediate  deprecia- 
tion of  me  per  cent,  which  in  a  little  time  came  to 
about  seven.  The  effect  of  these  assignats  on  the 
receipt  of  the  revenue  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Necker 
found  that  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  who  re- 

r  acceptation  pouvoit  devenir  un  moyen  de  soulagement  en  sa 
faveur ;  et  k  cette  resaource,  aussi  profitable  que  legitime,  vous 
avez  8ubatitu£  une  injustice  ruineuse.  qui,  de  votre  propre  aveu, 
charge  le  tresor  public,  et  par  consequent  le  peuple,  d*un  sur- 
crolt  de  d^pense  annuelle  de  SO  millions  au  moins,  et  d'un  rem* 
bourseraent  de  IflO  millions. 

"Malheureux  peuple!  voilkceque  vous  vaut  en  dernier  r^- 
sultat  rexpropriation  d'Eglise,  et  la  durete  des  d^crets  tazateurs 
du  traitement  des  ministres  d'une  religion  bienfkisante ;  d^aor- 
mais  ils  seront  k  votre  charge:  leurs  charity  soulaseoient  les 

Kuvres ;  et  vous  alles  6tre  impost  pour  subvenir  &  leur  entre- 
n !" De  PElat  de  to  France,  p.  Sl.    See  also  p.  82,  and  the 

following  pages. 
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ceived  in  coin,  paid  the  treasury  in  assignats.  The 
collectors  made  seven  per  cent,  by  thus  receiving 
in  money,  and  accounting  in  depreciated  paper. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee,  that  this  must 
be  inevitable.  It  was,  however,  not  the  less  em- 
barrassing. Mr.  Necker  was  obliged  (I  believe, 
for  a  considerable  part,  in  the  market  of  London) 
to  buy  gold  and  silver  for  the  mint,  which  amount- 
ed to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  above  the 
value  of  the  commodity  gained.  That  minister 
was  of  opinion,  that,  whatever  their  secret  nutri- 
tive virtue  might  be,  the  state  could  not  live 
upon  assignats  alone ;  that  some  real  silver  was 
necessary,  particularly  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who,  having  iron  in  their  hands,  were  not 
likely  to  distinguish  themselves  for  patience,  when 
they  should  perceive  that  whilst  an  encrease  of 
pay  was  held  out  to  them  in  real  money,  it 
was  again  to  be  fraudulently  drawn  back  by 
depreciated  paper.  The  minister,  in  this  very 
natural  distress,  applied  to  the  Assembly,  that 
they  should  order  the  collectors  to  pay  in  specie 
what  in  specie  they  had  received.  It  could  not 
escape  him,  that  if  the  treasury  paid  three  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  a  currency,  which  should  be 
returned  seven  per  cent,  worse  than  the  minister 
issued  it,  such  a  dealing  could  not  very  greatly 
tend  to  enrich  the  publick.  The  Assembly  took 
no  notice  of  his  recommendation.  They  were 
in  this  dilemma — If  they  continued  to  receive 
the  assignats,  cash  must  become  an  alien  to 
their  treasury :  if  the  treasury  should  refuse  those 
paper  amulets,  or  should  discountenance  them  in 
any  degree,  they  must  destroy  the  credit  of  their 
sole  resource.  They  seem  then  to  have  made 
their  option  ;  and  to  have  given  some  sort  of 
credit  to  their  paper  by  taking  it  themselves ;  at 
the  same  time  in  their  speeches  they  made  a  sort 
of  swaggering  declaration,  something,  I  rather 
think,  above  legislative  competence  ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  value  between  metallick 
money  and  their  assignats.  This  was  a  good, 
stout,  proof  article  of  faith,  pronounced  under 
an  anathema,  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  this  phi- 
losophick  synod.  Credat  who  will — certainly  not 
JudcBus  Apella, 

A  noble  indignation  rises  in  the  minds  of 
your  popular  leaders,  on  hearing  the  magick  lan- 
tern in  their  show  of  finance  compared  to  the 
fraudulent  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Law.  They  can- 
not bear  to  hear  the  sands  of  tlie  Mississippi 
compared  with  the  rock  of  the  church,  on  which 
they  build  their  system.  Pray  let  them  suppress 
this  glorious  spirit,  until  they  shew  to  the  world 
what  piece  of  solid  ground  there  is  for  their 
assignats,  which  they  have  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  charges.  They  do  injustice  to  that  great, 
mother  fraud,  to  compare  it  with  their  degenerate 
imitation.  It  is  not  true  that  LaW  built  solely  on 
a  speculation  concerning  the  Mississippi.  He 
added  the  East  India  trade ;  he  added  Uie  Afri- 
can trade  ;  he  added  the  farms  of  all  the  farmed 
revenue  of  France.  All  tliese  together  unques- 
tionably could  not  support  the  structure  which 


tlie  publick  enthusiasm,  not  he,  chose  to  buiki 
upon  these  bases.  But  these  were,  howevefyii 
comparison,  generous  delusions.  They  sap- 
posed,  and  they  aimed  at,  an  encrease  of  toe 
commerce  of  France.  They  opened  to  it  the 
whole  range  of  the  two  hemispheres.  They  did 
not  think  of  feeding  France  from  its  own  sob- 
stance.  A  grand  imagination  found  in  thik  flight 
of  commerce  something  to  captivate.  It  wai 
wherewithal  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  It 
was  not  made  to  entice  the  smell  of  a  mole,  nuz- 
zling and  burying  himself  in  his  mother  eaitli, 
as  yours  is.  Men  were  not  then  quite  shrunk 
from  their  natural  dimensions  by  a  degrading 
and  sordid  philosophy,  and  fitted  for  low  and 
vulgar  deceptions.  Above  all,  remember,  that, 
in  imposing  on  the  imagination,  the  then  ma- 
nagers of  Uie  system  made  a  compliment  to  the 
freedom  of  men.  In  their  fraud  there  was  no 
mixture  of  force.  This  was  reserved  to  our  time, 
to  quench  the  little  glimmerings  of  reason  idiich 
might  break  in  upon  the  solid  darkness  of  thii 
enlightened  age. 

On  recollection,  I  have  said  nothing  of  a 
scheme  of  finance  which  may  be  urged  in  &Toar 
of  the  abilities  of  these  gentlemen,  and  which 
has  been  introduced  with  great  pomp,  though 
not  yet  finally  adopted,  in  uie  National  Assem- 
bly. It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aid  of  the 
credit  of  the  paper  circulation  ;  and  much  has 
been  said  of  its  utility  and  its  elegance.  I  mean 
the  project  for  coining  into  money  the  bells  of 
the  suppressed  churches.  This  is  their  alchymy. 
There  are  some  follies  which  baffle  argument; 
which  go  beyond  ridicule ;  and  which  excite  no 
feeling  in  us  but  disgust ;  and  therefore  I  say  no 
more  upon  it. 

It  is  as  little  worth  remarking  any  further  upon 
all  their  drawing  and  re-drawing,  on  their  circula- 
tion for  putting  off  the  evil  day,  on  the  play  between 
the  treasury  and  the  Caisse  d*Escampte,  and  on 
all  these  old,  exploded  contrivances  of  mercin- 
tile  fraud,  now  exalted  into  policy  of  state.  The 
revenue  will  not  be  trifled  with.  The  pratthng 
about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 
Here  then  the  metaphysicians  descend  from  their 
airy  speculations,  and  faithfully  follow  examples. 
What  examples  ?  The  examples  of  bankrupts.  Bat 
defeated,  baffled,  disgraced,  when  their  breath, 
their  strength,  their  inventions,  their  fancies  desert 
them,  their  confidence  still  maintains  its  ground. 
In  the  manifest  failure  of  their  abilities,  tli^y  take 
credit  for  their  benevolence.  When  the  revenue 
disappears  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  presump- 
tion, in  some  of  their  late  proceedings,  to  value 
themselves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people.  Tber 
did  not  relieve  the  people.  If  they  entertaineil 
such  intentions,  why  did  they  order  tthe  obnoxious 
taxes  to  be  paid  ?  The  people  relieved  themselves 
in  spite  of  tne  Assembly. 

But  waving  all  discussion  on  the  parties  who 
may  claim  the  merit  of  this  fallacious  relief,  has 
there  been,  in  effect,  any  relief  to  the  people  in  anj 
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form  ?  Mr.  Bailly,  one  of  the  grand  agents  of 
paper  circulation,  lets  you  into  the  nature  of  this 
relief.  His  speech  to  the  National  Assembly  con- 
tained a  high  and  laboured  panegyrick  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  for  the  constancy  and  unbroken 
resolution  with  which  they  have  borne  their  dis- 
tress and  misery.  A  fine  picture  of  publick  feli- 
city !  What !  great  courage  and  unconquerable 
firmness  of  mind  to  endure  benefits,  and  sustain 
redress  ?  One  would  think  from  the  speech  of  this 
learned  lord  mayor,  that  the  Parisians,  for  this 
twelvemonth  past,  had  been  suffering  the  straits  of 
some  dreadful  blockade ;  that  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  been  stopping  up  the  avenues  to  their  supply, 
and  Sully  thundering  with  his  ordnance  at  the 
gates  of  Paris ;  when  in  reality  they  are  besieged 
by  no  other  enemies  than  their  own  madness  and 
lolly,  their  own  credulity  and  perverseness.  But 
Mr.  Bailly  will  sooner  thaw  the  eternal  ice  of  his 
atlantick  regions,  than  restore  the  central  heat  to 
Paris,  whilst  it  remains  ''  smitten  with  the  cold, 
'*  dry,  petrifick  mace"  of  a  false  and  unfeeling  phi- 
losophy. Some  time  after  this  speech,  that  is,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  last  August,  the  same  magistrate, 
giving  an  account  of  his  government  at  the  bar 
of  the  same  Assembly,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
"  In  the  month  of  July  1789,"  [the  period  of 
everlasting  commemoration,]  '^  the  finances  of  the 
'*  city  of  Paris  were  yet  in  good  order ;  the  ex- 

*  penditure  was  counterbalanced  by  the  receipt, 
'  and  she  had  at  that  time  a  million"  [forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling]  '^  in  bank.     The  expences 
'*  which  she  has  been  constrained  to  incur,  sub- 

*  sequent  to  the  Revolution,  amount  to  2,500,000 

*  livres.     From  these  expences,  and  the  great  fall- 

*  ing  off  in  the  product  of  the  free  gifts,  not  only 
'  a  momentary,  but  a  total,  want  of  money  has 
'  taken  place."    Thb  is  the  Paris,  upon  whose 

nourishment,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  such 
immense  sums,  drawn  from  the  vitab  of  all  France, 
have  been  expended.  As  long  as  Paris  stands  in 
the  place  of  ancient  Rome,  so  long  she  will  be 
maintained  by  the  subject  provinces.  It  is  an  evil 
inevitably  attendant  on  the  dominion  of  sovereign 
democratick  republicks.  As  it  happened  in  Rome, 
it  may  survive  that  republican  domination  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  In  that  case  despotism  itself  must 
submit  to  the  vices  of  popularity.  Rome,  under 
her  emperours,  united  the  evils  of  both  systems  ; 
and  this  unnatural  combination  was  one  great 
cause  of  her  ruin. 

To  tell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the 
dilapidation  of  their  publick  estate,  is  a  cruel  and 
insolent  imposition.  Statesmen,  before  they  va- 
lued themselves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people 
by  the  destruction  of  their  revenue,  ought  first  to 
have  carefully  attended  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  : — ^Whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  people  to  pay  considerably,  and  to  gain  in  pro- 
portion ;  or  to  gain  little  or  nothing,  and  to  be 
disburthened  of  all  contribution  ?  My  mind  is 
made  up  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion. Experience  is  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the 
best  opinions  also.    To  keep  a  balance  between 


the  power  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
and  the  demands  he  is  to  answer  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  is  the  fundamental  part  of  the  skill  of  a 
true  politician.  The  means  of  acquisition  are  prior 
in  time  and  in  arrangement.  Good  order  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things.  To  be  enabled  to 
acquire,  the  people,  without  being  servile,  must  be 
tractable  and  obedient.  The  magistrate  must  have 
his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority.  The  body 
of  the  people  must  not  find  the  principles  of  na- 
tural subordination  by  art  rooted  out  of  their 
minds.  They  must  respect  that  property  of  which 
they  cannot  partake.  They  must  labour  to  obtain 
what  by  labour  can  be  obtained  ;  and  when  they 
find,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  success  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  must  be  taught  their 
consolation  in  tlie  final  proportions  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. Of  this  consolation  whoever  deprives  them, 
deadens  their  industry,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  acquisition  as  of  all  conservation .  He  that  does 
this  is  the  cruel  oppressor,  the  merciless  enemy  of 
the  poor  and  wretcned ;  at  the  same  time  that  by 
his  wicked  speculations  he  exposes  the  fruits  of 
successful  inaustry,  and  the  accumulations  of  for- 
tune, to  the  plunder  of  the  negligent,  the  disap- 
pointed, and  the  unprosperous. 

Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profession  are 
apt  to  see  nothing  in  revenue  but  banks,  and  cir- 
culations, and  annuities  on  lives,  and  tontines,  and 
perpetual  rents,  and  all  the  small  wares  of  the 
shop.  In  a  settled  order  of  the  state,  these  things 
are  not  to  be  slighted,  nor  is  the  skill  in  them  to 
be  held  of  trivial  estimation.  They  are  good,  but 
then  only  good,  when  they  assume  the  effects  of 
that  settled  order,  and  are  built  upon  it.  But  when 
men  think  that  tliese  beggarly  contrivances  may 
supply  a  resource  for  the  evils  which  result  from 
breakmg  up  the  foundations  of  publick  order,  and 
from  causing  or  suffering  the  principles  of  pro- 
perty to  be  subverted,  they  will,  in  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  leave  a  melancholy  and  lasting 
monument  of  the  effect  of  preposterous  politicks, 
and  presumptuous,  short-sighted,  narrow-minded 
wisdom. 

The  effects  of  the  incapacity  shewn  by  the 
popular  leaders  in  all  the  great  members  of  the 
commonwealth  are  to  be  covered  with  the  "  all- 
atoning  name"  of  liberty.  In  some  people  I  see 
great  liberty  indeed ;  in  many,  if  not  m  the  most, 
an  oppressive,  degrading  servitude.  But  what  is 
liberty  without  wisdom,  and  without  virtue  ?  It  is 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ;  for  it  is  folly,  vice, 
and  madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint.  Those 
who  know  what  virtuous  liberty  is,  cannot  bear  to 
see  it  disgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on  account 
of  their  having  high-sounding  words  in  their 
mouths.  Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  despise.  They  warm  the  heart ; 
they  enlarge  and  liberalize  our  minds ;  they  ani- 
mate our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict.  Old  as  I 
am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Corneille 
with  pleasure.  Neither  do  I  wholly  condemn  the 
little  arts  and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facili- 
tate the  carrying  of  many  points  of  moment ;  they 
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keq)  the  people  together ;  they  refresh  the  mind 
in  its  exertions ;  and  thev  diffuse  occasional  gaiety 
over  the  severe  brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every 
politician  ought  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces ;  and  to 
join  compliance  with  reason.  But  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  that  in  France,  all  these  subsidiary 
sentiments  and  artifices  are  of  little  avail.  To  make 
a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle 
the  seat  ofpower ;  teach  obedience :  and  the  work 
is  done.  To  give  freedom  is  still  more  easy,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  g^ide ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go 
the  rein.  But  to  form  ^free  government ;  that  is,  to 
temper  together  these  opposite  elements  of  libertv 
and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work,  requires  much 
thought,  deep  reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerful,  and 
combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  National  Assembly.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  so  miserably  deficient  as  they  appear. 
I  rather  believe  it.  It  would  put  them  below  the 
common  level  of  human  understanding.  But 
when  the  leaders  choose  to  make  themselves  bid- 
ders at  an  auction  of  popularity,  their  talents,  in 
the  construction  of  the  state,  will  be  of  no  service. 
They  will  become  flatterers  instead  of  leg^lators ; 
the  mstruments,  not  the  guides,  of  the  people.  If 
any  of  them  should  happen  to  propose  a  scheme  of 
liberty,  soberly  limited,  and  defined  with  proper 
qualifications,  he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by 
bis  competitors,  who  will  produce  something  more 
splendidly  popular.  Suspicions  will  be  raised  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Moderation  will  be  stig- 
matized as  the  virtue  of  cowards ;  and  compromise 
as  the  prudence  of  traitors ;  until,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
serving the  credit  which  may  enable  him  to  tem- 
per, and  moderate,  on  some  occasions,  the  popular 
leader  is  obliged  to  become  active  in  propagating 
doctrines,  and  establishing  powers,  that  will  after- 
wards defeat  any  sober  purpose  at  which  he  ulti- 
mately might  have  aimea. 

But  am  I  so  unreasonable  as  to  see  nothing  at 
all  that  deserves  commendation  in  the  indefatiga- 
ble labours  of  this  assembly  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
among  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  violence  and 
folly,  some  good  may  have  been  done.  They  who 
destroy  every  thing  certainly  will  remove  some 
grievance.  They  who  make  every  thing  new,  have 
a  chance  that  they  may  establish  something  bene- 
ficial. To  give  them  credit  for  what  they  have 
done  in  virtue  of  the  authority  they  have  usurped, 
or  to  excuse  them  in  the  crimes  by  which  that 
authority  has  been  acquired,  it  must  appear,  that 
the  same  things  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  producing  such  a  revolution.  Most  as- 
suredly tney  might ;  because  almost  every  one  of 
the  regulations  made  by  them,  which  is  not  very 
equivocal,  was  either,  in  the  cession  of  the  king, 
voluntarily  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  states,  or 
in  the  concurrent  instructions  to  the  orders.  Some 
usages  have  been  abolished  on  just  grounds ;  but 
they  were  such,  that  if  they  had  stood  as  they 
were  to  all  eternity,  they  would  little  detract  from 
the  happiness  and  pro!K>erity  of  any  state.  The 
improvements  of  the  Nmtional  Assembly  are  su- 
perficial, their  erroun  fiimamental. 


Whatever  they  are,    I  wish  my  conntrymeo 
rather  to  recommend  to  our  neighbours  the  exam- 
ple  of  the   British    constitution,  than    to  takt 
models  from  them  for  the  improvement  of  our 
own.     In  the  former  they  have  got  an  invaluable 
treasure.    They  are  not,  I  think,  without  some 
causes  of  apprehension  and  complaint ;  but  these 
they  do  not  owe  to  their  constitution,  but  to  their 
own  conduct.     I  think  our  happy  situation  owing 
to  our  constitution  ;  but  owing  to  the  whole  of  it, 
and  not  to  any  part  singly;    owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  what  we  have  left  standing  in  oar 
several  reviews  and  reformations,  as  well  as  to 
what  we  have  altered  or  superadded.    Our  people 
will  find  employment  enough  for  a  truly  patriotick, 
free,  and   independent  spirit,  in  guarding  what 
they  possess  from  violation.     I  would  not  exclude 
alteration  neither;  but  even  when  I  changed,  it 
should  be  to  preserve.  I  should  be  led  to  my  remedy 
by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I  did,  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  our  ancestors.     I  would  make  the 
reparation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the 
building.     A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  circam* 
spection,  a  moral  rather  than  a  complexional  timi- 
dity, were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  their  most  decided  conduct.    Not  being 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  the  gentlemen 
of  France  tell  us  they  have  got  so  abundant  a  share, 
they  acted  under  a  strong  impression  of  the  igno- 
rance and  fallibility  of  mankind.     He  that  had 
made  them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  them  for  having 
in  their  conduct  attended  to  their  nature.     Let  us 
imitate  their  caution,  if  we  wish  to  deserve  their 
fortune,  or  to  retain  their  bequests.     Let  us  add, 
if  we  please,  but  let  us  preserve  what  they  have 
left ;   and,  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  the 
British  constitution,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  admire, 
rather  than  attempt  to  follow  in  their  desperate 
flights  the  aeronauts  of  France. 

I  have  told  you  candidly  my  sentiments.  1 
think  they  are  not  Ukely  to  sdter  yours.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  ought.  You  are  young;  you 
cannot  guide,  but  must  follow  the  fortune  of  your 
country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you,  in  some  future  form  which  your  com- 
monwealth may  take.  In  the  present  it  can 
hardly  remain ;  but  before  its  final  settlement 
it  may  be  obliged  to  pass,  as  one  of  our  poets 
says,  **  through  great  varieties  of  untried  being/* 
and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  be  purified  by 
fire  and  blood. 

I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions  but 
long  observation  and  much  impartiality.  They 
come  from  one  who  has  been  no  tool  of  power, 
no  flatterer  of  greatness ;  and  who  in  his  last 
acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenour  of  his  life. 
They  come  from  one,  almost  the  whole  of  whose 

fmbiick  exertion  has  been  a  struggle  for  the 
iberty  of  others ;  from  one  in  whose  breast  no 
anger  durable  or  vehement  has  ever  been  kin- 
dled, but  by  what  he  considered  as  tyranny: 
and  who  snatches  from  his  share  in  the  endea- 
vours which  are  used  by  good  men  to  discredit 
opulent  oppression,  the  hours  he  has  empbyed 
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3ur  afEurs ;  and  who  in  so  doing  persuades 
If  he  has  not  departed  from  his  usual  office : 
come  from  one  who  desires  honours,  dis- 
Dns,  and  emoluments,  but  little ;  and  who 
ts  them  not  at  all ;  who  has  no  contempt 
ime,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy ;  who  shuns 
Dtion,  though  he  will   hazard  an  opinion  : 


from  one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but 
who  would  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end  ;  and,  when 
the  equipoise  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may 
be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side, 
is  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his 
reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equipoise. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BURKE, 


TO 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE   NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY: 


IN  AMtwm 


TO  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  HIS  BOOK  ON  FRENCH  AFFAIRS. 


1791. 


Sir, 

I  HAD  the  honour  to  receive'  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  November  last ;  in  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, you  are  pleased  to  consider  favourably 
the  letter  I  have  written  on  the  affairs  of  France. 
I  shall  ever  accept  any  mark  of  approbation  at- 
tended with  instruction  with  more  pleasure  than 
general  and  unqualified  praises.  The  latter  can 
serve  only  to  flatter  our  vanity  ;  the  former,  whilst 
it  encourages  us  to  proceed,  may  help  to  improve 
us  in  our  progress. 

Some  of  the  errours  you  point  out  to  me  in  my 
printed  letter  are  really  such.  One  only  I  find  to 
be  material.  It  is  corrected  in  the  edition  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you.  As  to  the 
ciavils  which  may  be  made  on  some  part  of  my  re- 
marks, with  regard  to  the  gradations  in  your  new 
constitution,  you  observe  justly  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  substance  of  my  objections.  Whether 
there  be  a  round  more  or  less  m  the  ladder  of  re- 
presentation, by  which  your  workmen  ascend  from 
their  parochial  tyranny  to  their  federal  anarchy, 
when  the  whole  scale  is  false,  appears  to  me  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

I  published  my  thoughts  on  that  constitution, 
that  my  countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which  were  held  out  to 
their  imitation.  I  conceived  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  those  plans  would  be  best  collected  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  them.  I  thought 
that  the  scheme  of  their  building  would  be  better 
comprehended  in  the  design  of  die  architects  than 
in  the  execution  of  the  masons.  It  was  not  worth 
my  reader's  while  to  occupy  himself  with  the  al- 
terations by  which  bungling  practice  corrects  ab- 
surd theory.  Such  an  investigation  would  be 
endless  :  because  every  day's  past  experience  0( 
impracticability  has  driven,  and  every  day's  future 
experience  will  drive,  those  men  to  new  devices  as 


exceptionable  as  the  old ;  and  which  are  no  other- 
wise worthy  of  observation  than  as  they  give  a 
daily  proof  of  the  delusion  of  their  promises,  and 
the  falsehood  of  their  professions.  Had  I  followed 
all  these  changes,  my  letter  would  have  been  only 
a  gazette  of  their  wanderings ;  a  journal  of  their 
march  from  errour  to  errour,  through  a  dry  dreary 
desert,  unguided  by  the  lights  of  heaven,  or  by 
the  contrivance  which  wisdom  has  invented  to 
supply  their  place. 

I  am  unalterably  persuaded,  that  the  attempt  to 
oppress,  degrade,  impoverish,  confiscate,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  original  gentlemen,  and  landed  pro- 
perty of  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  justified  under 
any  form  it  may  assume.  I  am  satisfied  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  project  of  turning  a  great  empire 
into  a  vestry,  or  into  a  collection  of  vestries,  and 
of  governing  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  parochial  admi- 
nistration, is  senseless  and  absurd,  in  any  mode, 
or  with  any  qualifications.  I  can  never  be  con- 
vinced, tliat  the  scheme  of  placing  the  highest 
powers  of  the  state  in  churchwardens  and  consta- 
bles, and  other  such  officers,  guided  by  the  pru- 
dence of  litigious  attomies,  and  Jew  brokers,  and 
set  in  action  by  shameless  women  of  the  lowest 
condition,  by  keepers  of  hotels,  taverns,  and  bro- 
thels, by  pert  apprentices,  by  clerks,  shop-boys, 
hair-dressers,  fiddlers,  and  dancers  on  the  stage, 
(who,  in  such  a  commonwealth  as  yours,  will  in 
future  overbear,  as  already  they  have  overborne, 
the  sober  incapacity  of  dull,  uninstructed  men,  of 
useful  but  laborious  occupations,)  can  never  be  put 
into  any  shape,  that  must  not  be  both  disgraceful 
and  destructive.  The  whole  of  this  project,  even 
if  it  were  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  was  not,  in 
reality,  the  dominion,  through  that  disgraceful 
medium,  of  half  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  fewer,  in- 
triguing politicians,  is  so  mean,  so  low-minded,  so 
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stupid  a  contrivance,  in  point  of  wisdom,  as  well 
as  so  perfectly  detestable  for  its  wickedness,  that  I 
must  always  consider  the  correctives,  which  might 
make  it  in  any  degree  practicable,  to  be  so  many 
new  objections  to  it. 

In  that  wretched  state  of  things,  some  are  afraid 
that  the  authors  of  your  miseries  may  be  led  to 
precipitate  their  further  designs,  by  the  hints  they 
may  receive  from  the  very  arguments  used  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  their  system,  to  mark  the 
incongruity  of  its  parts,  and  its  inconsistency  with 
their  own  principles ;  and  that  your  masters  may 
be  led  to  render  their  schemes  more  consistent,  by 
rendering  them  more  mischievous.  Excuse  the 
liberty  which  your  indulgence  authorizes  me  to 
take,  when  I  observe  to  you,  that  such  apprehen- 
sions as  these  would  prevent  all  exertion  of  our 
faculties  in  this  great  cause  of  mankind. 

A  rash  recourse  io  force  is  not  to  be  justified  in 
a  state  of  real  weakness.  Such  attempts  bring  on 
disgrace;  and,  in  their  failure,  discountenance  and 
discourage  more  rational  endeavours.  But  reason 
is  to  be  hazarded,  tliough  it  may  be  perverted  by 
craft  and  sophistry ;  for  reason  can  suffer  no  loss 
nor  shame,  nor  can  it  impede  any  useful  plan  of 
future  policy.  In  the  unavoidable  uncertainty,  as 
to  the  effect,  which  attends  on  every  measure  of 
human  prudence,  nothing  seems  a  surer  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  fraud  than  its  detection.  It  is 
true  the  fraud  may  be  swallowed  after  this  dis- 
covery ;  and  perhaps  even  swallowed  the  more 
greedily  for  bemg  a  detected  fraud.  Men  some- 
times make  a  point  of  honour  not  to  be  disabused ; 
and  they  had  rather  fall  into  an  hundred  erroui*s 
than  confess  one.  But  after  all, — ^when  neither 
our  principles  nor  our  dispositions,  nor,  perhaps, 
our  talents,  enable  us  to  encounter  delusion  with 
delusion,  we  must  use  our  best  reason  to  those  that 
ought  to  be  reasonable  creatures,  and  to  take  our 
chance  for  the  event.  We  cannot  act  on  these 
anomalies  in  the  minds  of  men.  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  persons  who  have  contrived  these 
things  can  be  made  much  the  better  or  the  worse 
for  any  thing  which  can  be  said  to  them.  They 
are  reason  proof.  Here  and  there,  some  men,  who 
were  at  first  carried  away  by  wild,  good  intentions, 
may  be  led,  when  their  first  fervours  are  abated, 
to  join  in  a  sober  survey  of  the  schemes  into  which 
they  had  been  deluded.  To  those  only  (and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  are  not  likely  to  make  a  large 
description)  we  apply  with  any  hope.  I  may  speak 
it  upon  an  assurance  almost  approaching  to  abso- 
lute knowledge,  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  has 
not  been  contrived  from  the  beginning,  even  before 
the  states  had  assembled.  Nulla  nova  mihi  res 
inopinave  surgit.  They  are  tlie  same  men  and  the 
same  designs  that  they  were  ft'om  the  first,  though 
varied  in  their  appearance.  It  was  the  very  same 
animal  that  at  first  crawled  about  in  the  shape  of 
a  caterpillar,  that  you  now  see  rise  into  the  air, 
and  expand  his  wings  to  the  sun. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed, that  is,  upon  an  hypothesis  that  we  address 
rational  men^  can  false  political  principles  be  more 


effectually  exposed,  than  by  demonstrating  that 
they  lead  to  consequences  directly  inconsistent 
with  and  subversive  of  the  arrangements  grounded 
upon  them  ?  If  this  kind  of  demonstration  is  not 
permitted,  the  process  of  reasoning  called  deductio 
ad  ahsurdum  which  even  the  severity  of  geometry 
does  not  reject,  could  not  be  employed  at  all  in 
legislative  discussions.  One  of  our  strongest  wea- 
pons against  folly  acting  with  authority  would  be 
lost. 

You  know.  Sir,  that  even  the  virtuous  efforts  of 
your  patriots  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  your  country 
have  had  this  very  turn  given  to  them.  It  has 
been  said  here,  and  in  France  too,  that  the  reign- 
ing usurpers  would  not  have  carried  their  tyranny 
to  such  destructive  lengths,  if  they  had  not  been 
stimulated  and  provoked  to  it  by  the  acrimony  of 
your  opposition.  There  is^a  dilemma  to  which 
every  opposition  to  successful  iniquity  must,  in  the 
nature  ot  things,  be  liable.  If  you  lie  still,  you 
are  considered  as  an  accomplice  in  the  measures 
in  which  you  silently  acquiesce.  If  you  resist,  you 
are  accused  of  provoking  irritable  power  to  new 
excesses.  The  conduct  of  a  losing  party  never 
appears  right :  at  least  it  never  can  possess  the 
only  infallible  criterion  of  wisdom  to  vulgar  judg- 
ments— success. 

The  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  undefined  hope,  an 
obscure  confidence,  that  some  lurking  remains  of 
virtue,  some  degree  of  shame,  might  exist  in  the 
breasts  of  the  oppressors  of  France,  has  been  among 
the  causes  which  have  helped  to  bring  on  the  com- 
mon ruin  of  king  and  people.  There  is  no  safety 
for  honest  men,  but  by  believing  all  possible  evil 
of  evil  men,  and  by  acting  with  promptitude,  de- 
cision, and  steadiness  on  that  belief.  I  well  re- 
member at  every  epocha  of  this  wonderful  history, 
in  every  scene  of  this  tragick  business,  that  when 
your  sophistick  usurpers  were  laying  down  mis- 
chievous principles,  and  even  applying  them  in 
direct  resolutions,  it  was  the  fashion  to  say,  that 
they  never  intended  to  execute  those  declarations 
in  their  rigour.  This  made  men  careless  in  their 
opposition,  and  remiss  in  early  precaution.  By 
holding  out  this  fallacious  hope,  the  impostors 
deluded  sometimes  one  description  of  men,  and 
sometimes  another,  so  that  no  means  of  resistance 
were  provided  against  them,  when  they  came  to 
execute  in  cruelty  what  they  had  planned  in  fraud. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be 
ashamed  not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is 
a  confidence  necessary  to  human  intercourse,  and 
without  which  men  are  often  more  injured  by 
their  own  suspicions  than  they  would  be  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  *  But  when  men  whom  we  know 
to  be  wicked  impose  upon  us,  we  are  something 
worse  than  dupes.  When  we  know  them,  their 
fair  pretences  become  new  motives  for  distrust. 
There  is  one  case  indeed,  in  which  it  would  be 
madness  not  to  give  the  fullest  credit  to  the  most 
deceitful  of  men,  that  is,  when  they  make  decla- 
rations of  hostility  against  us. 

I  find  that  some  persons  entertain  other  hopes, 
which  I  confess  appear  more  specious  than  those 
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by  which  at  first  so  many  were  deluded  and  dis- 
armed. They  flatter  themselves  that  the  extreme 
misery  brought  upon  the  people  by  their  folly  will 
at  last  open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  if  not  of 
their  leaders.  Much  the  contrary,  I  fear.  As  to 
tlie  leaders  in  this  system  of  imposture, — ^you 
know,  that  cheats  and  deceivers  never  can  repent. 
The  fraudulent  have  no  resource  but  in  fraud. 
They  have  no  other  goods  in  their  magazine. 
They  have  no  virtue  or  wisdom  in  their  minds,  to 
which,  in  a  disappointment  concerning  the  profit- 
able effects  of  fraud  and  cunning,  they  can  retreat. 
The  wearing  out  of  an  old  serves  only  to  put 
them  upon  Uie  invention  of  a  new  delusion.  Un- 
luckily too,  the  credulity  of  dupes  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  invention  of  knaves.  They  never 
give  people  possession ;  but  they  always  keep  them 
in  hope.  Your  state  doctors  do  not  so  much  as 
pretend  that  any  good  whatsoever  has  hitherto 
been  derived  from  their  operations,  or  that  the 
publick  has  prospered  in  any  one  instance,  under 
their  management.  The  nation  is  sick,  very  sick, 
by  their  medicines.  But  the  charlatan  tells  them 
that  what  is  passed  cannot  be  helped  ; — they  have 
taken  the  draught,  and  they  must  wait  its  opera- 
tion with  patience ; — that  ^e  first  effects  indeed 
are  unpleasant,  but  that  the  very  sickness  is  a 
proof  that  the  dose  is  of  no  sluggbh  operation  ; — 
that  sickness  is  inevitable  in  all  constitutional  re- 
volutions ; — that  the  body  must  pass  through  pain 
to  ease  ; — that  the  prescriber  is  not  an  empirick 
who  proceeds  by  vulgar  experience,  but  one  who 
grounds  this  practice  *  on  the  sure  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  possibly  fail.  You  have  read.  Sir, 
the  last  manifesto,  or  mountebank's  bill,  of  tlie 
National  Assembly.  You  see  their  presumption 
in  their  promises  is  not  lessened  by  all  their  failures 
in  the  performance.  Compare  this  last  address  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  present  state  of  your  affairs 
with  the  early  engagements  of  that  body ;  engage- 
ments which,  not  content  with  declaring,  they 
solemnly  deposed  upon  oath  ;  swearing  lustily, 
that  if  they  were  supported  they  would  make  their 
country  glorious  and  happy;  and  then  judge 
whether  those  who  can  write  such  tilings,  or  those 
who  can  bear  to  read  them,  are  of  themselves  to 
be  brought  to  any  reasonable  course  of  thought  or 
action. 

As  to  the  people  at  large,  when  once  these  mi- 
serable sheep  have  broken  the  fold,  and  have  got 
themselves  loose,  not  from  the  restraint,  but  from 
the  protection,  of  all  the  principles  of  natural  au- 
thority and  legitimate  subordination,  they  become 
the  natural  prey  of  impostors.  When  they  have 
once  tasted  of  the  flattery  of  knaves,  they  can 
no  longer  endure  reason,  which  appears  to  them 
only  in  the  form  of  censure  and  reproach.  Great 
distress  has  never  hitherto  taught,  and  whilst  the 
world  lasts  it  never  will  teach,  wise  lessons  to  any 
part  of  mankind.  Men  are  as  much  blinded  by 
the  extremes  of  misery  as  by  the  extremes  of  pros- 
perity.     Desperate  situations  produce  desperate 

*  It  is  said  in  the  last  quackish  address  of  the  National  As- 
sembly to  the  people  of  France,  that  they  have  not  formed  their 


councils  and  desperate  measures.     The  people  of 
France,  almost  generally,  have  been  taught  to  look 
for  other  resources  than  those  which  can  be  d^ 
rived  irom  order,  frugality,  and  industry.    Thej 
are  generally  armed ;  and  they  are  made  to  expect 
much  from  the  use  of  arms.     Nihil  mm  arrognt 
armis.     Besides  this,  the  retrograde  order  of  so- 
ciety has  something  flattering  to  the  dispositxmi 
of  mankind.     The  life  of  adventurers,  garoesten, 
gipsies,  beggars,  and  robbers  is  not  unpleasant 
It  reouires  restraint  to  keep  men  from  falling  into 
that  nabit.     The  shifting  tides  of  fear  and  hope, 
the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  peril  and  escape,  the 
alternate  famine  and  feasts  of  the  savage  and  the 
thief,  after  a  time,  render  all  course  of  slow,  stesdj, 
progressive,  unvaried  occupation,  and  the  pros- 
pect only  of  a  limited  mediocrity  at  the  eml  of 
long  labour,  to  the  last  degree  tame,  languid,  snd 
insipid.     Those  who  have  been  once  intoxicated 
with  power,  and  have  derived  any  kind  of  emola- 
ment  from  it,  even  though  but  for  one  year,  never 
can  willingly  abandon  it.    They  may  be  distreawd 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  power;  but  they  will 
never  look  to  any  thing  but  power  for  their  relief 
When  did  distress  ever  oblige  a  prince  to  abdicste 
his  authority  ?     And  what  effect  will  it  have  apoo 
those  who  are  made  to  believe  themselves  a  people 
of  princes  ? 

The  more  active  and  stirring  part  of  the  lower 
orders  having  got  government,  and  the  distributioD 
of  plunder  into  their  hands,  they  will  use  iti  re- 
sources in  each  municipality  to  form  a  body  of 
adherents.  These  rulers,  and  their  adherents,  will 
be  strong  enough  to  overpower  the  discontents  of 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  assert  their  duoe 
of  the  spoil.  The  unfortunate  adventurers  in  the 
cheating  lottery  of  plunder  will  probably  be  the 
least  sagacious,  or  the  most  inactive  and  irresolute, 
of  the  gang.  If,  on  disappointment,  they  should 
dare  to  stir,  they  will  soon  be  suppressed  as  rebeb 
and  mutineers  by  their  brother  rebels.  Scantily 
fed  for  a  while  with  the  offal  of  plunder,  they 
will  drop  off  by  degrees ;  they  will  be  drives 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought ;  and  they  will 
be  left  to  perish  obscurely,  like  rats,  in  holes  and 
corners. 

From  the  forced  repentance  of  invalid  moti- 
neers  and  disbanded  thieves,  you  can  hope  for  no 
resource.  Grovemment  itself,  which  ought  to  con- 
strain the  more  bold  and  dextrous  of  these  rob- 
bers, is  their  accomplice.  Its  arms,  its  treasnrei, 
its  all  are  in  their  hands.  Judicature,  which  above 
all  things  should  awe  them,  is  their  creature  snd 
their  instrument.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  render 
your  internal  situation  more  desperate  than  this 
one  circumstance  of  the  state  of  your  judicatnre. 
Many  days  are  not  passed  since  we  have  seen  t 
set  of  men  brought  forth  by  your  rulers  for  a  moit 
critical  function.  Your  rulers  brought  forth  a  set 
of  men,  steaming  from  the  sweat  and  drudgery, 
and  all  black  with  the  smoke  and  soot,  of  the  forge 
of  confiscation  and  robbery — ardentis  massafiSx- 

arranpements  upon  mlgar  practice ;  but  oo  a  theory  whidi  cv* 
not  fail ;  or  something  to  that  effect. 
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gine  lippotf  a  set  of  men  broug&f  forth  from  the 
trade  of  hammering  arms  of  proof,  offensive  and 
defensive,  in  aid  of  the  enterprises,  and  for  the 
subsequent  protection,  of  housebreakers,  mur- 
derers, traitors,  and  malefactors;  men,  who  had 
their  minds  seasoned  with  theories  perfectly  con- 
formable to  their  practice,  and  who  had  always 
laughed  at  possession  and  prescription,  and  defied 
all  the  fundamental  maxims  of  jurispmdence.  To 
the  honour  and  stupefaction  of  all  the  honest  part 
of  this  nation,  and  indeed  of  all  nations  who  are 
spectators,  we  have  seen,  on  the  credit  of  those 
very  practices  and  principles,  and  to  carry  them 
furUier  into  effect,  these  very  men  placed  on  the 
sacred  seat  of  justice  in  the  capital  city  of  your 
late  kingdom.  We  see  that  in  future  you  are  to 
be  destroyed  with  more  form  and  regularity.  This 
is  not  peace ;  it  is  only  the  introduction  of  a  sort 
jf  discipline  in  their  hostility.  Their  tyranny  is 
complete  in  their  justice ;  and  their  lanteme  is 
not  half  so  dreadful  as  their  court. 

One  would  think  that  out  of  common  decency 
they  would  have  given  you  men  who  had  not  been 
in  die  habit  of  trampling  upon  law  and  justice  in 
the  Assembly,  neutral  men,  or  men  apparently 
neutral,  for  judges,  who  are  to  dispose  of  your 
lives  and  fortunes. 

Cromwell,  when  he  attempted  to  legalize  his 
power,  and  to  settle  his  conquered  country  in  a 
itate  of  order,  did  not  look  for  dispensers  of  jus- 
tice in  the  instruments  of  his  usurpation.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  sought  out,  with  great  solicitude 
and  selection,  and  even  from  the  party  most  op- 
posite to  his  designs,  men  of  weight  and  decorum 
Df  character ;  men  unstained  with  the  violence  of 
the  times,  and  with  hands  not  fouled  with  confis- 
cation and  sacrilege :  for  he  chose  an  Hale  for  his 
chief  justice,  though  he  absolutely  refused  to  take 
bis  civick  oaths,  or  to  make  any  acknowledgment 
irhatsoever  of  the  legality  of  his  government. 
Cromwell  told  this  great  lawyer,  that  since  he  did 
Dot  approve  his  title,  all  he  required  of  him  was, 
to  administer,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  pure 
lentiments  and  unspotted  character,  that  justice 
without  which  human  society  cannot  subsist :  that 
it  was  not  his  particular  government,  but  civil 
order  itself,  which,  as  a  judge,  he  wished  him  to 
lapport.  Cromwell  knew  how  to  separate  the  insti- 
tutions expedient  to  his  usurpation  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  publick  justice  of  his  country. 
For  Cromwell  was  a  man  in  whom  ambition  had 
not  wholly  suppressed,  but  only  suspended,  the 
lentiments  of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  far  as  it 
could  consist  with  his  designs)  of  fair  and  honour- 
able reputation.  Accordingly,  we  are  indebted 
to  this  act  of  his  for  the  preservation  of  our  laws, 
which  some  senseless  assertors  of  the  rights  of  men 
were  then  on  the  point  of  entirely  erasing,  as 
relicks  of  feudality  and  barbarism.  Besides,  he 
^▼e  io  the  appointment  of  that  man,  to  that  age, 
ind  to  all  posterity,  the  most  brilliant  example  of 
lincere  and  fervent  piety,  exact  justice,  and  pro- 
found jurisprudence.*      But  these  are  not  the 

•  See  Burners  Life  of  Hale. 


things  in  which  your  philosophick  usurpers  choose 
to  follow  Cromwell. 

One  would  think,  that  after  an  honest  and 
necessary  revolution  (if  they  had  a  mind  that 
theirs  should  pass  for  such)  your  masters  would 
have  imitated  the  virtuous  policy  of  those  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  revolutions  of  that  glo- 
rious character.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  nothing 
tended  to  reconcile  the  English  nation  to  the  go- 
vernment of  King  William  so  much  as  the  care  he 
took  to  fill  the  vacant  bishopricks  with  men  who 
had  attracted  the  public  esteem  by  their  learning, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
known  moderation  in  the  state.  With  you,  in 
your  purifying  revolution,  whom  have  you  cho- 
sen to  regulate  the  church  ?  Mr.  Mirabeau  is  a 
fine  speaker — and  a  fine  writer, — and  a  fine — a 
very  fine  man; — but  really  noUiing  gave  more 
surprise  to  every  body  here,  than  to  find  him  the 
supreme  head  of  your  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
rest  is  of  course.  Your  Assembly  addresses  a 
manifesto  to  France,  in  which  they  tell  the  people, 
with  an  insulting  irony,  that  they  have  brought 
the  church  to  its  primitive  condition.  In  one  re- 
spect their  declaration  is  undoubtedly  true;  for 
they  have  brought  it  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
persecution.  What  can  be  hoped  for  after  this  ? 
Have  not  men,  (if  they  deserve  the  name,)  under 
this  new  hope  and  head  of  the  church,  been  made 
bishops  for  no  other  merit  than  having  acted  as 
instruments  of  atheists ;  for  no  other  merit  than 
having  thrown  the  children's  bread  to  dogs ;  and 
in  order  to  gorge  the  whole  gang  of  usurers,  ped- 
lars, and  itinerant  Jew-discounters  at  the  comers 
of  streets,  starved  the  poor  of  their  Christian 
flocks,  and  their  own  brother  pastors  ?  Have  not 
such  men  been  made  bishops  to  administer  in 
temples,  in  which  (if  the  patriotick  donations  have 
not  already  stripped  them  of  their  vessels)  the 
churchwardens  ought  to  take  security  for  the  al- 
tar plate,  and  not  so  much  as  to  trust  the  chalice 
in  their  sacrilegious  hands,  so  long  as  Jews  have 
assignats  on  ecclesiastick  plunder,  to  exchange  for 
the  silver  stolen  from  churches  ? 

I  am  told,  that  the  very  sons  of  such  Jew-jobbers 
have  been  made  bishops  ;  persons  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  any  sort  of  Christian  superstition,  fit  col- 
leagues to  the  holy  prelate  of  Autun,  and  bred 
at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel.  We  know  who  it 
was  that  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple.  We  see  too  who  it  is  that  brings  them 
in  again.  We  have  in  London  very  respectable 
persons  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  we  will  keep ; 
but  we  have  of  the  same  tribe  others  of  a  very 
different  description, — housebreakers,  and  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods,  and  forgers  of  paper  currency, 
more  than  we  can  conveniently  hang.  These  we 
can  spare  to  France,  to  fill  the  new  episcopal 
thrones ;  men  well  versed  in  swearing ;  and  who 
will  scruple  no  oath  which  the  fertile  genius  of 
any  of  your  reformers  can  devise. 

In  matters  so  ridiculous,  it  is  hard  to  be  grave. 
On  a  view  of  their  consequences,  it  is  almost 
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inhuman  to  treat  them  lightly.  To  what  a  state 
of  savage,  stupid,  servile  insensibility  must  your 
people  be  reduced,  who  can  endure  such  proceed- 
ings in  their  church,  their  state,  and  their  judica- 
ture, even  for  a  moment !  But  the  deluded  people 
of  France  are  like  other  madmen,  who,  to  a  mi- 
racle, bear  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  con- 
finement, and  the  chains  and  lash  of  their  keeper, 
whilst  all  tlie  while  they  support  themselves  by  the 
imagination  that  they  are  generals  of  armies,  pro- 
phets, kings,  and  emperours.  As  to  a  change  of 
mind  in  these  men,  who  consider  infamy  as  ho- 
nour, degradation  as  preferment,  bondage  to  low 
tyrants  as  liberty,  and  the  practical  scorn  and  con- 
tumely of  their  upstart  masters  as  marks  of  respect 
and  homage,  I  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. These  madmen,  to  be  cured,  must  first, 
like  other  madmen,  be  subdued.  The  sound  part 
of  the  community,  which  I  believe  to  be  large, 
but  by  no  means  the  largest  part,  has  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  is  disjointed,  terrified,  and  dis- 
armed. That  sound  part  of  the  community  must 
first  be  put  into  a  better  condition,  before  it  can 
do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  deliberation  or  per- 
suasion. .  This  must  be  an  act  of  power,  as  well 
as  of  wisdom ;  of  power,  in  tlie  hands  of  firm, 
determined  patriots,  who  can  distinguish  the  misled 
from  traitors,  who  will  regulate  tlie  state  (if  such 
should  be  their  fortune)  with  a  discriminating, 
manly,  and  provident  mercy ;  men  who  are  purged 
of  the  surfeit  and  indigestion  of  systems,  if  ever 
they  have  been  admitt^  into  the  habit  of  their 
minds ;  men  who  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  real 
reform,  in  effacing  every  vestige  of  that  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  have  made  discoveries  in  the 
terra  australis  of  morality ;  men  who  will  fix  the 
state  upon  these  bases  of  morals  and  politicks, 
which  are  our  old,  and  immemorial,  and,  I  hope, 
will  be  our  eternal,  possession. 

This  power,  to  such  men,  must  come  from 
without.  It  may  be  given  to  you  in  pity ;  for 
surely  no  nation  ever  called  so  pathetically  on  the 
compassion  of  all  its  neighbours.  It  may  be  given 
by  those  neighbours  on  motives  of  safety  to  them- 
selves. Never  shall  I  think  any  country  in  Europe 
to  be  secure,  whilst  there  is  established,  in  the  very 
centre  of  it,  a  state  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  found- 
ed on  principles  of  anarchy,  and  which  is,  in 
reality,  a  college  of  armed  fanaticks,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  principles  of  assassination,  robbery, 
rebellion,  fraud,  faction,  oppression,  and  impiety. 
Mahomet y  hid,  as  for  a  time  he  was,  iu  the  bottom 
of  the  sands  of  Arabia,  had  his  spirit  and  character 
been  discovered,  would  have  been  an  object  of 
precaution  to  provident  minds.  What  if  he  had 
erected  his  fanatick  standard  for  the  destruction 
of  the  christian  religion  in  luce  Asia,  in  the  midst 
of  the  then  noon-day  splendour  of  the  then 
civilized  world?  The  princes  of  Europe,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  did  well  not  to  suffer 
the  monarchy  of  France  to  swallow  up  the  others. 
They  ought  not  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  suffer  all 
the  monarchies  and  commonwealths  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gulph  of  this  polluted  anarchy. 


They  may  be  tolerably  safe  at  present,  became 
the  comparative  power  of  France  for  the  preient 
is  little.  But  times  and  occasions  make  dangen. 
Intestine  troubles  may  rise  in  other  countrio. 
There  is  a  power  always  on  the  watch,  qualified 
and  disposed  to  profit  of  every  conjuncture,  to 
establish  its  own  principles  and  modes  of  mischieC 
wherever  it  can  hope  for  success.  What  mercy 
would  these  usurpers  have  on  other  sovereign!, 
and  on  other  nations,  when  they  treat  their  own 
king  with  such  unparalleled  indignities,  and  so 
cruelly  oppress  their  own  countrymen  ? 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  concurrence  with  us, 
nobly  interfered  to  save  Holland  from  confusion. 
The  same  power,  joined  with  the  rescued  Hollaiid 
and  with  Great  Britain,  has  put  the  emperour  in 
the  possession  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  secured, 
under  that  prince,  from  all  arbitrary  innovation, 
the  ancient,  hereditary  constitution  of  those  pro- 
vinces.    The  chamber  of  Wetzlar  has  restored  the 
bishop  of  Liege,  unjustly  dispossessed  by  the  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects.     The  king  of  Prussia  was 
bound  by  no  treaty,  nor  alliance  of  blood,  nor  had 
any  particular  reasons  for  thinking  the  emperours 
government  would  be  more  mischievous  or  more 
oppressive  to  human  nature  than  that  of  the  Turk: 
yet  on  mere  motives  of  policy  that  prince  has  in- 
terposed with  the  threat  of  all  his  force,  to  snatch 
even  the  Turk  from  the  pounces  of  the  imperial 
eagle.     If  this  is  done  in  favour  of  a  barbarous 
nation,  with  a  barbarous  neglect  of  police,  fatal  to 
the  human  race,  in  favour  of  a  nation,  by  prin- 
ciple in  eternal  enmity  with  the  christian  name; 
a  nation  which  will  not  so  much  as  give  the  sab- 
tation  of  peace  (Salam)  to  any  of  us ;  nor  make 
any  pact  with  any  christian  nation  beyond  a  truce; 
— if  this  be  done  in  favour  of  the  Turk,  shall  it 
be  thought  either  impolitick,  or  unjust,  or  uncha- 
ritable, to  employ  the  same  power  to  rescue  from 
captivity  a  virtuous  monarch  (by  the  courtesy  of 
Europe  considered  as  Most  Christian)  who,  after 
an  intermission  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-fi^ 
years,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  king- 
dom to  reform  abuses,  to  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  his  throne ;  a  roonarcb, 
who  at  the  very  outset,  without  force,  even  with- 
out solicitation,  had  given  to  his  people  such  t 
Magna  Charta  of  privileges  as  never  was  girea 
by  any  king  to  any  subjects  ? — Is  it  to  be  tameh 
borne  by  kings  who  love  their  subjects,  or  by  sub- 
jects who  love  their  kings,  that  this  monarch,  in 
the  midst  of  these  gracious  acts,  was  insolently  and 
cruelly  torn  from  his  palace  by  a  gang  of  traitois 
and  assassins,  and  kept  in  close  prison  to  this  very 
hour,  whilst  his  royal  name  and  sacred  character 
were  used  for  the  total  ruin  of  those  whom  the 
laws  had  appointed  him  to  protect  ? 

The  only  offence  of  this  unhappy  monarch 
towards  his  people  was  his  attempt,  under  a  mo- 
narchy, to  give  them  a  free  constitution.  For  this. 
by  an  example  hitherto  unheard-of  in  the  world, 
he  has  been  deposed.  It  might  well  disgrace  sove- 
reigns to  take  part  with  a  deposed  tyrant.  It 
would  suppose  in  them  a  vicious  sympathy.    But 
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not  to  make  a  common  cause  with  a  just  prince, 
dethroned  by  traitors  and  rebels,  who  proscribe, 
plunder,  con6scate,  and  in  every  way  cruelly  op- 
press their  fellow-citizens,  in  my  opinion  is  to 
forget  what  is  due  to  the  honour  and  to  the  rights 
of  all  virtuous  and  legal  government. 

I  think  the  king  of  France  to  be  as  much  an 
object  both  of  policy  and  compassion  as  the  Grand 
Seignior  or  his  states.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
total  annihilation  of  France  (if  that  could  be 
effected)  is  a  desirable  thing  to  Europe  ;  or  even 
to  this  its  rival  nation.  Provident  patriots  did 
not  think  it  good  for  Rome  that  even  Carthage 
should  be  quite  destroyed ;  and  he  was  a  wise 
Greek,  wise  for  the  general  Grecian  interests,  as 
well  as  a  brave  Lacedemonian  enemy,  and  gene- 
rous conquerour,  who  did  not  wish,  by  the 
destruction  of  Athens,  to  pluck  out  the  other  eye 
of  Greece. 

However,  Sir,  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  princes  is  only  the  opinion 
of  a  private  individual;  who  is  neither  the  re- 
presentative of  any  state,  nor  the  organ  of  any 
party  ;  but  who  thinks  himself  bound  to  express 
nis  own  sentiments  with  freedom  and  energy  in 
a  crisis  of  such  importance  to  the  whole  human 
race. 

I  am  not  apprehensive  that  in  speaking  freely 
on  the  subject  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  I 
shall  accelerate  (as  you  fear)  the  execution  of 
traitorous  designs  against  them.  You  are  of  opin- 
ion. Sir,  that  the  usurpers  may,  and  that  they  will, 
gladly  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  to  throw  off  the 
very  name  of  a  king : — assuredly  I  do  not  wish 
ill  to  your  king ;  but  better  for  him  not  to  live  (he 
does  not  reign)  than  to  live  the  passive  instrument 
of  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

I  certainly  meant  to  shew,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  executive 
officer,  in  such  a  system  of  republick  as  theirs,  is 
absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  But  in  demonstrat- 
ing this — to  them,  at  least,  I  can  have  made  no 
discovery.  They  only  held  out  the  royal  name  to 
^tch  those  Frenchmen  to  whom  the  name  of 
cingis  still  venerable.  They  calculate  the  dura- 
ion  of  that  sentiment ;  and  when  they  find  it 
learly  expiring,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves 
nth  excuses  for  extinguishing  the  name,  as  they 
lave  the  thing.  They  used  it  as  a  sort  of  navel- 
tring  to  nourish  their  unnatural  offspring  from 
he  bowels  of  royalty  itself.  Now  that  the  mon- 
ter  can  purvey  for  its  own  subsistence,  it  will  only 
rarry  the  mark  about  it,<€is  a  token  of  its  having 
cm  the  womb  it  came  from.  Tyrants  seldom 
rant  pretexts.  Fraud  is  the  ready  minister  of  in- 
astice ;  and  whilst  the  currency  of  false  pretence 
ind  sophistick  reasoning  was  expedient  to  their 
lesigns,  they  were  under  no  necessity  of  drawing 
ipon  me  to  furnish  them  with  that  coin.  But 
pretexts  and  sophisms  have  had  their  day,  and 
lave  done  their  work.  The  usurpation  no  longer 
leeks  plausibility.     It  trusts  to  power. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say,  or  that  you  can  say, 
will  hasten  them,  by  a  single  hour,  in  the  execu- 
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(ion  of  a  design  which  they  have  long  since  enter- 
tained. In  spite  of  their  solemn  declarations,  their 
soothing  addresses,  and  the  multiplied  oatlis  which 
they  have  taken  and  forced  others  to  take,  they 
will  assassinate  the  king  when  his  name  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  their  designs ;  but  not  a 
moment  sooner.  They  will  probably  first  assas- 
sinate the  queen,  whenever  the  renewed  menace 
of  such  an  assassination  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
anxious  mind  of  an  affectionate  husband.  At  pre- 
sent, the  advantage  which  they  derive  from  the 
daily  threats  against  her  life  is  her  only  security 
for  preserving  it.  They  keep  their  sovereign  alive 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  him,  like  some  wild 
beast  at  a  fair ;  as  if  they  had  a  Bajazet  in  a  cage. 
They  choose  to  make  monarchy  contemptible  by 
exposing  it  to  derision  in  the  person  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  their  kings. 

In  my  opinion  their  insolence  appears  more 
odious  even  than  their  crimes.  The  horrours  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October  were  less  detestable 
than  the  festival  of  the  14th  of  July.  There  are 
situations  (God  forbid  I  should  think  that  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October  one  of  them)  in  which 
the  best  men  may  be  confounded  with  the  worsts 
and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  in  the  press 
and  medley  of  such  extremities,  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
necessities  created,  even  by  ill  designs,  have  their 
excuse.  They  may  be  forgotten  by  others,  when 
the  guilty  themselves  do  not  choose  to  cherish 
their  recollection,  and  by  ruminating  their  of- 
fences, nourish  themselves  through  the  example 
of  their  past,  to  the  perpetration  of  future,  crimes. 
It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  security,  it  is  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  of  its  softening  into  festi- 
vity and  pleasure,  that  the  real  character  of  men  is 
discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them,  it  ap- 
pears then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and  tygers, 
when  gorged  with  their  prey,  are  safe  and  gentle. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  noble  minds  give  all  the 
reins  to  their  good  nature.  They  indulge  their 
genius  even  to  intemperance,  in  kindness  to  the 
afHicted,  in  generosity  to  the  conquered  ;  forbear- 
ing insults,  forgiving  injuries,  overpaying  benefits. 
Full  of  dignity  themselves,  they  respect  dignity  in 
all,  but  they  feel  it  sacred  in  the  unhappy.  But  it 
is  then,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited 
fortune,  that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile 
souls  swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons  ;  it  is  then 
that  they  display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine 
out  in  full  lustre  of  their  native  villainy  and  base- 
ness. It  is  in  that  season  that  no  man  of  sense  or 
honour  can  be  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  It  was 
in  such  a  season,  for  them  of  political  ease  and 
security,  though  their  people  were  but  just  emerged 
from  actual  famine,  and  were  ready  to  be  plunged 
into  the  gulph  of  penury  and  beggary,  that  your 
philosophick  lords  chose,  with  an  ostentatious 
pomp  and  luxury,  to  feast  an  incredible  number 
of  idle  and  thoughtless  people,  collected,  with  art 
and  pains,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  They 
constructed  a  vast  amphitheatre  in  which  they 
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raised  a  species  of  pillory.*  On  this  pillory  they 
set  their  lawful  king  and  queen,  with  an  insulting 
figure  over  their  heads.  There  they  exposed  these 
objects  of  pity  and  respect  to  all  good  minds  to 
the  derision  of  an  unthinking  and  unprincipled 
multitude,  degenerated  even  from  the  versatile 
tenderness  which  marks  the  irregular  and  capri- 
cious feelings  of  the  populace.  That  their  cruel 
fnsult  might  have  nothing  wanting  to  complete  it, 
they  chose  the  anniversary  of  that  day  in  which 
they  exposed  the  life  of  their  prince  to  the  most 
imminent  dangers,  and  the  vilest  indignities,  just 
following  the  instant  when  the  assassins,  whom 
they  had  hired  without  owning,  first  openly  took 
up  arms  against  tlieir  king,  corrupted  his  guards, 
surprised  his  castle,  butchered  some  of  the  poor 
invalids  of  his  garrison,  murdered  his  govemour, 
and,  like  wild  beasts,  tore  to  pieces  the  chief 
magistrate  of  his  capital  city,  on  account  of  his 
fidelity  to  his  service. 

Till  the  justice  of  the  world  is  awakened,  such 
as  these  will  go  on,  without  admonition,  and  with- 
out provocation,  to  every  extremity.  Those  who 
have  made  the  exhibition  of  the  14th  of  July  are 
capable  of  every  evil.  They  do  not  commit  crimes 
for  their  designs ;  but  they  form  designs  that  they 
may  commit  crimes.  It  is  not  their  necessity,  but 
their  nature,  that  impels  tbem.  They  are  modern 
philosophers ;  which  when  you  say  of  them  you 
express  every  thing  that  is  ignoble,  savage,  and 
hard-hearted. 

Besides  tlie  sure  tokens  which  are  given  by  the 
spirit  of  their  particular  arrangements,  there  are 
some  characteristick  lineaments  in  the  general 
policy  of  your  tumultuous  despotism,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  indicate,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  revo- 
lution whatsoever  in  their  disposition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  mean  their  scheme  of  educating  the 
rising  generation,  the  principles  which  they  intend 
to  instil,  and  the  sympathies  which  they  wish  to 
form,  in  the  mind  at  the  season  in  which  it  is  the 
roost  susceptible.  Instead  of  forming  their  young 
minds  to  tlmt  docility,  to  that  modesty,  which  are 
the  grace  and  charm  of  youth,  to  an  admiration  of 
famous  examples,  and  to  an  averseness  to  any 
thing  which  approaches  to  pride,  petulance,  and 
self-conceit,  (distempers  to  which  that  time  of  life 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  liable,)  they  artificially  fo- 
ment these  evil  dispositions,  and  even  form  them 
into  springs  of  action.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
weighed  than  the  nature  of  books  recommended 
by  publick  authority.  So  recommended,  they 
soon  fonn  the  character  of  the  age.  Uncertain 
indeed  is  the  efficacy,  limited  indeed  is  the  extent, 
of  a  virtuous  institution.  But  if  education  takes 
in  tnce  as  Jiny  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  energy,  and 
to  an  extent  indefinite.  The  magistrate,  who  in 
favour  of  freedom  thinks  himself  obliged  to  suffer 
all  sorts  of  publications,  is  under  a  stricter  duty 
tlian  any  other  well  to  consider  what  sort  of  writers 
he  shall  authorize ;  and  shall  recommend  by  the 
strongest  of  all   sanctions,  that   is,  by  publick 

•  The  pillory  (carcan)  in  Enfflaod  is  generally  made  rcry  high, 


honours  and  rewards.  He  ought  to  be  cautious 
how  he  recommends  authors  of  mixed  or  ambigu- 
ous morality.  He  ought  to  be  fearful  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  youth  writers  indulgent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  complexion,  lest  they 
should  teach  the  humours  of  the  professor,  rather 
than  the  principles  of  the  science.  He  ought, 
above  all,  to  be  cautious  in  recommending  any 
writer  who  has  carried  marks  of  a  deranged  under- 
standing ;  for  where  there  is  no  sound  reason  there 
can  be  no  real  virtue ;  and  madness  is  ever  vicious 
and  malignant. 

The  Assembly  proceeds  on  maxims  the  very  re- 
verse of  these.  The  Assembly  recommends  to  its 
youth  a  study  of  the  bold  experimenters  in  mora- 
lity. Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
pute amongst  their  leaders,  which  of  them  is  the 
best  resemblance  of  Rousseau.  In  truth,  they  all 
resemble  him.  His  blood  they  transfuse  into  their 
minds  and  into  their  manners.  Him  they  study ; 
him  they  meditate ;  him  they  turn  over  in  all  the 
time  they  can  spare  from  tlie  laborious  mischief  of 
the  day,  or  the  debauches  of  the  night.  Rousseau 
is  their  canon  of  holy  writ ;  in  his  life  he  is  their 
canon  of  Polycletus ;  he  is  their  standard  figure  of 
perfection.  To  this  man  and  this  writer,  as  a  pat- 
tern to  authors  and  to  Frenchmen,  the  founderies 
of  Paris  are  now  running  for  statues,  with  the 
kettles  of  their  poor  and  the  bells  of  their  churches. 
If  an  author  had  written  like  a  great  genius  on 
geometry,  though  its  practical  and  speculative 
morals  were  vitious  in  the  extreme,  it  might  ap- 
pear, that  in  voting  tlie  statue,  they  honoured 
only  the  geometrician.  But  Rousseau  is  a  moral- 
ist, or  he  is  nothing.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
putting  the  circumstances  together,  to  mistake 
their  design  in  choosing  the  autlior,  with  whom 
they  have  begun  to  recommend  a  course  of  studies. 

Their  great  problem  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  all 
the  principles  which  hitherto  have  been  employed 
to  regulate  the  human  will  and  action.  They  nod 
dispositions  in  the  mind  of  such  force  and  quality 
as  may  fit  men,  far  better  than  the  old  morality, 
for  tlie  purposes  of  such  a  state  as  theirs,  and  may 
go  much  further  in  supporting  their  power,  and 
destroying  their  enemies.  They  have  therefore 
chosen  a  selfish,  flattering,  seductive,  ostentatious 
vice,  in  the  place  of  plain  duty.  True  humility, 
the  basis  of  the  christian  system,  is  the  low,  but 
deep  and  firm,  foundation  of  all  real  virtue.  But 
tliis,  as  very  painful  in  the  practice,  and  little  im- 
posing in  tlie  appearance,  they  have  totally  dis- 
carded. Their  object  isHo  merge  all  natural  aod 
all  social  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity.  In  a 
small  degree,  and  conversant  in  little  things, 
vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When  fall  grown,  it  is 
the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimick  of 
them  all.  It  makes  the  whole  man  false.  It  leaves 
nothing  sincere  or  trust-worthy  about  him.  His 
best  qualities  are  poisoned  and  perverted  by  it, 
and  operate  exactly  as  the  worst.  When  your 
lords  had  many  writers  as  immoral  as  the  object 
of  tlieir  statue  (such  as  Voltaire  and  others)  they 
like  that  raised  for  exposing  the  king  of  France. 
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cbose  Rousseau ;  because  in  him  that  peculiar  vice, 
which  they  wished  to  erect  into  ruling  virtue,  was 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 

We  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had 
good  opportunities  of  knowing  his  proceedings 
almost  from  day  to  day,  he  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  he  entertained  no  principle  either  to 
influence  his  heart,  or  to  g^ide  nis  understanding, 
but  vanity.  With  this  vice  he  was  possessed  to  a 
degree  little  short  of  madness.  It  is  from  the  same 
deranged,  eccentrick  vanity,  that  this,  the  insane 
Socrates  of  the  National  Assembly,  was  impelled  to 
publish  a  mad  confession  of  his  mad  faults,  and  to 
attempt  a  new  sort  of  glory  from  bringing  hardily 
to  light  the  obscure  and  vulgar  vices,  which 
we  know  may  sometimes  be  blended  with  emi- 
nent talents.  He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature 
of  vanity  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivo- 
rous ;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its  food ;  that  it  is 
fond  to  talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as 
what  will  excite  surprise  and  draw  attention,  and 
what  will  pass  at  worst  for  openness  and  candour. 

It  was  this  abuse  and  perversion,  which  vanity 
makes  even  of  hypocrisy,  that  has  driven  Rous- 
seau to  record  a  life  not  so  much  as  chequered,  or 
spotted  here  and  there,  with  virtues,  or  even  dis- 
tinguished by  a  single  good  action.  It  is  such  a 
life  he  chooses  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. It  is  such  a  life  that,  with  a  wild  defiance, 
he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator,  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges only  to  brave.  Your  Assembly,  know- 
ing how  much  more  powerful  example  is  found 
than  precept,  has  chosen  this  man  (by  his  own 
account  without  a  single  virtue)  for  a  model.  To 
him  they  erect  their  first  statue.  From  him  they 
commence  their  series  of  honours  and  distinctions. 

It  is  that  new  invented  virtue,  which  your  mas- 
ters canonize,  that  led  their  moral  hero  constantly 
to  exhaust  the  stores  of  his  powerful  rhetorick  in 
the  expression  of  universal  benevolence;  whilst 
his  heart  was  incapable  of  harbouring  one  spark  of 
common  parental  affection.  Benevolence  to  the 
whole  species,  and  want  of  feeling  for  every  indi- 
vidual with  whom  the  professors  come  in  contact, 
form  the  character  of  the  new  philosophy.  Set- 
ting up  for  an  unsocial  independence,  this  their 
hero  of  vanity  refuses  the  just  price  of  common 
labour,  as  well  as  the  tribute  which  opulence  owes 
to  genius,  and  which,  when  paid,  honours  the 
giver  and  the  receiver :  and  tnen  he  pleads  his 
beggary  as  an  excuse  for  his  crimes.  He  melts 
with  tenderness  for  those  only  who  touch  him  by 
the  remotest  relation,  and  then,  without  one  na- 
tural pang,  casts  away,  as  a  sort  of  offal  and  ex- 
crement, the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  amours,  and 
tends  his  chilaren  to  the  hospital  of  foundlings. 
The  bear  loves,  licks,  and  forms  her  young ;  but 
bears  are  not  philosophers.  Vanity,  however, 
finds  its  account  in  reversing  the  train  of  our  na- 
tural feelings.     Thousands  admire  the  sentimental 

*  PiliolA  tua  te  delectari  ketor  et  probari  tibi  iftv«iKw  esse  rii* 
v^ov  ra  TCKTu :  etimiin,  si  hasc  non  est  nulla  potest  bomini  esse  ad 
boniiieiDiiatiineadlJaiicUo:  qua  sublata  Vitas  societas  toUltur. 
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writer;  the  affectionate  father  is  hardly  known  in 
his  parish. 

Under  this  philosophick  instructor  in  the 
ethicks  of  vanity,  they  have  attempted  in  France 
a  regeneration  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 
Statesmen,  like  your  present  rulers,  exist  by  every 
thing  which  is  spurious,  fictitious,  and  false ;  by 
every  thing  which  takes  the  man  from  his  house, 
and  sets  him  on  a  stage ;  which  makes  him  up  an 
artificial  creature,  with  painted,  theatrick  senti- 
ments, fit  to  be  seen  by  the  glare  of  candle-light, 
and  formed  to  be  contemplated  at  a  due  distance. 
Vanity  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  all  of  us,  and  in  all 
countries.  To  the  improvement  of  Frenchmen  it 
seems  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
taught  upon  system.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  pre- 
sent rebellion  was  its  legitimate  offspring,  and  it 
is  piously  fed  by  that  rebellion  with  a  daily  dole. 

If  the  system  of  institution  recommended  by 
the  assembly  be  false  and  theatrick,  it  is  because 
their  system  of  government  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. To  tliat,  and  to  that  alone,  it  is  strictly 
conformable.  To  understand  either,  we  must  con- 
nect the  morals  with  the  politicks  of  the  legisla- 
tors. Your  practical  philosophers,  systematick  in 
every  thing,  have  wisely  begun  at  the  source.  As 
the  relation  between  parents  and  children  is  the 
first  amongst  the  elements  of  vulgar,  natural  mo- 
rality;* they  erect  statues  to  a  wild,  ferocious, 
low-minded,  hard-hearted  father,  of  fine  general 
feelings ;  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  a  hater  of  his 
kindred.  Your  masters  reject  the  duties  of  his 
vulgar  relation,  as  contrary  to  liberty ;  as  not 
founded  in  the  social  compact ;  and  not  binding 
according  to  the  rights  of  men  ;  because  the  rela- 
tion is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  free  election ; 
never  so  on  the  side  of  the  children,  not  always 
on  the  part  of  tlie  parents. 

The  next  relation  which  they  regenerate  by  their 
statues  to  Rousseau  is  that  which  is  next  in  sanc- 
tity to  that  of  a  father.  They  differ  from  those  old- 
fashioned  thinkers,  who  considered  pedagogues  as 
sober  and  venerable  characters,  and  allied  to  the 
parental.  The  moralists  of  the  dark  tiroes,  pre- 
ceptorum  sancti  voluere  parentis  esse  loco.  In 
this  age  of  light,  they  teach  the  people  that  precep- 
tors ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  gallants.  They 
systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race, 
(for  some  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you,) 
a  set  of  pert,  petulant  literators,  to  whom  instead 
of  their  proper,  but  severe,  unostentatious  duties, 
they  assign  the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and 
danglers  at  toilets.  They  call  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  France  to  take  a  sympathy  in  the  adven- 
tures and  fortunes,  and  they  endeavour  to  engage 
their  sensibility  on  the  side  of  pedagogues,  who  be- 
tray die  most  awful  family  trusts,  and  vitiate  their 
female  pupils.  They  teach  the  people  that  the  de- 
bauchers  of  virgins,  almost  in  the  arms  of  their 
parents,  may  be  safe  inmates  in  the  houses,  and 

Valete  Patron  (Rousseau)  et  tui  condiscipuli'  (L' Assemble 
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even  fit  guardians  of  the  honour  of  those  husbands 
who  succeed  legally  to  the  office  which  the  young 
literators  had  pre-occupied,  without  asking  leave 
of  law  or  conscience. 

Thus  they  dispose  of  all  the  family  relations  of 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives.  Through 
this  same  instructor,  by  whom  they  corrupt  the 
morals,  they  corrupt  the  taste.  Taste  and  elegance, 
though  they  are  reckoned  only  among  tlie  smaller 
and  secondary  morals,  yet  are  of  no  mean  import- 
ance in  the  regulation  of  life.  A  moral  taste 
is  not  of  force  to  turn  vice  into  virtue;  but 
it  recommends  virtue  with  something  like  the 
blandishments  of  pleasure  ;  and  it  infinitely  abates 
the  evils  of  vice.  Rousseau,  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  vivacity,  is  totally  destitute  of  taste  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Your  masters,  who  are  his 
scholars,  conceive  that  all  refinement  has  an  aris- 
tocratick  character.  The  last  age  had  exhausted 
all  its  powers  in  giving  a  grace  and  nobleness  to 
our  mutual  appetites,  and  in  raising  them  into  a 
higher  class  and  order  than  seemed  justly  to  be- 
long to  them.  Through  Rousseau,  your  masters 
are  resolved  to  destroy  these  aristocratick  preju- 
dices. The  passion  called  love  has  so  general  and 
powerful  an  influence ;  it  makes  so  much  of  the 
entertainment)  and  indeed  so  much  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  part  of  life  which  decides  the  charac- 
ter for  ever,  that  the  mode  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  engages  the  sympathy,  and  strikes  the 
imagination,  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tlie  morals  and  manners  of  every  society.  Your 
rulers  were  well  aware  of  this ;  and  in  their  system 
of  changing  your  manners  to  accommodate  them 
to  their  |K)liticks,  they  found  nothing  so  conve- 
nient as  Rousseau.  Through  him  they  teach  men 
to  love  after  the  fashion  of  philosophers  ;  that  is, 
they  teach  to  men,  to  Frenchmen,  a  love  without 
gallantry  ;  a  love  without  any  thing  of  that  fine 
flower  of  youthfulness  and  gentility,  which  places 
it,  if  not  among  the  virtues,  among  the  ornaments 
of  life.  Instead  of  this  passion,  naturally  allied  to 
grace  and  manners,  they  infuse  into  their  youth 
an  unfashioned,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious 
medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness ;  of  metaphy- 
sical speculations  blended  with  the  coarsest  sensu- 
ality. Such  is  the  general  morality  of  the  passions 
to  be  found  in  their  famous  philosopher,  in  his 
famous  work  of  philosophick  gallantry  the  Nou- 
velle  Eloise, 

When  the  fence  from  the  gallantry  of  preceptors 
is  broken  down,  and  your  families  are  no  longer 
protected  by  decent  pride,  and  salutary  domestick 
prejudice,  there  is  but  one  step  to  a  frightful  cor- 
ruption. The  rulers  in  the  National  Assembly  are 
in  good  hopes  tliat  the  females  of  the  first  families 
in  France  may  become  an  easy  prey  to  dancing- 
masters,  fiddlers,  pattern -drawers,  friseurs,  and  va- 
lets de  chambre,  and  other  active  citizens  of  that 
description,  who  having  the  entry  into  your 
houses,  and  being  half  domesticated  by  their  situa- 
tion, may  be  blended  with  you  by  regular  and  ir- 
regular relations.  By  a  law  they  have  made  these 
people  their  equals.     By  adopting  the  sentiments 


of  Rousseau  they  have  made  them  your  rivals.  In 
this  manner  these  great  legislators  complete  their 
plan  of  levelling,  and  establish  their  rights  of  mea 
on  a  sure  foundation. 

I  am  certain  tliat  tlie  writings  of  Rousseau  lead 
directly  to  this  kind  of  sliameful  evil.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  he  comes  to  be  so  much  more 
admired  and  followed  on  the  continent  than  he  is 
here.  Perhaps  a  secret  charm  in  the  language 
may  have  its  share  in  this  extraordinary  difference. 
We  certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degree  we  feel, 
in  this  writer,  a  style  glowing,  animated,  entho- 
siastick  ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  it  lax, 
diffuse,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of  composition ; 
all  tlie  members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equallj 
laboured  and  expanded,  without  any  due  selection 
or  subordination  of  parts.  He  is  generally  too 
much  on  the  stretch,  and  his  manner  has  littfe  va- 
riety. We  cannot  rest  upon  any  of  his  works, 
though  they  contain  observations  which  occasion- 
ally discover  a  considerable  insight  into  human 
nature.  But  his  doctrines,  on  the  whole,  are  so  in- 
applicable to  real  life  and  manners,  that  we  neier 
dream  of  drawing  from  them  any  rule  for  laws  or 
conduct,  or  for  fortifying  or  illustrating  any  thin^ 
by  a  reference  to  his  opinions.  They  have  with 
us  the  fate  of  older  paradoxes. 

Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est  senses  rooresque  repvgmmf. 
At  que  ipsa  utilitas  justi  prope  mater  et  d^m. 

Perhaps  bold  speculations  are  more  acceptable 
because  more  new  to  you  than  to  us,  who  hare 
been  long  since  satiated  with  them.  We  continoe, 
as  in  the  two  last  ages,  to  read,  more  generally 
than  I  believe  is  now  done  on  the  continent,  the 
authors  of  sound  antiquity.  These  occupy  onr 
minds.  They  give  us  another  taste  and  turn; 
and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  more  than  transienU? 
amused  with  paradoxical  morality.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  this  writer  as  wholly  destitute  of  just 
notions.  Amongst  his  irregularities,  it  must  be 
reckoned  that  he  is  sometimes  moral,  and  moral 
in  a  very  sublime  strain.  But  the  general  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  works  is  mischievous ;  and 
the  more  mischievous  for  this  mixture :  for  perfect 
depravity  of  sentiment  is  not  reconcilable  with 
eloquence ;  and  the  mind  (though  corruptible,  not 
complexionally  vicious)  would  reject,  and  throw 
off  with  disgust,  a  lesson  of  pure  and  unmixed 
evil.  These  writers  make  even  virtue  a  pander  to 
vice. 

However,  I  less  consider  the  author  than  the 
system  of  the  Assembly  in  perverting  morality 
through  his  means.  This  I  confess  makes  me 
nearly  despair  of  any  attempt  upon  the  minds  of 
their  followers,  through  reason,  honour,  or  con- 
science. The  great  object  of  your  tyrants  b  to 
destroy  the  gentlemen  of  France ;  and  for  thai 
purpose  tliey  destroy,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
all  the  effect  of  those  relations  which  may  render 
considerable  men  powerful  or  even  safe.  *  To  de- 
stroy that  order,  tney  vitiate  the  whole  commu- 
nity. That  no  means  may  exist  of  confederating 
against  their  tyranny,  by  the  false  sympathies  of 
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lis  Nouvelle  Eloise  they  endeavour  to  subvert 
lose  principles  of  domestick  trust  and  fidelity, 
hich  form  the  discipline  of  social  life.  They  pro- 
agate  principles  by  which  every  servant  may 
link  it,  if  not  his  duty,  at  least  his  privilege,  to 
etray  his  master.  By  these  principles,  every 
^nsiderable  father  of  a  family  loses  the  sanctuary 
f  his  house.  Debet  sua  cuique  domus  esse  per- 
uffivm  tvtissimum,  says  the  law,  which  your  legis- 
itors  have  taken  so  much  pains  first  to  decry, 
len  to  repeal.  Tliey  destroy  all  the  tranquillity 
nd  security  of  domestick  life ;  turning  the  asy- 
im  of  the  house  into  a  gloomy  prison,  where  the 
ither  of  the  family  must  drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
tence,  endangered  in  proportion  to  the  apparent 
leans  of  his  safety ;  where  he  is  worse  than  soli- 
iry  in  a  crowd  of  domesticks,  and  more  appre- 
ensive  from  his  servants  and  inmates,  than  from 
16  hired,  blood-thirsty  mob  without  doors,  who 
re  ready  to  pull  him  to  the  lanteme. 

It  is  thus,  and  for  the  same  end,  that  they  en- 
eavour  to  destroy  that  tribunal  of  conscience 
hich  exists  independently  of  edicts  and  decrees, 
bur  despots  govern  by  terrour.  They  know  that 
e  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  else  :  and  there- 
)re  they  eradicate  from  the  mind,  through  their 
bltaire,  their  Helvetius,  and  the  rest  of  that  in- 
imous  gang,  that  only  sort  of  fear  which  gene- 
ites  tnie  courage.  Their  object  is,  that  their 
iUow-citizens  may  be  under  the  dominion  of  no 
we,  but  that  of  their  committee  of  research,  and 
f  their  lanteme. 

Having  found  the  advantage  of  assassination  in 
le  formation  of  their  tyranny,  it  is  the  grand  re- 
)urce  in  which  they  trust  for  the  support  of  it. 
Hioever  opposes  any  of  their  proceedings,  or  is 
ispected  of  a  design  to  oppose  them,  is  to  answer 

with  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
ren.  This  infamous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  prac- 
ce  of  assassination  they  have  the  impudence  to 
ill  merciful.  They  boast  that  they  operated  their 
surpation  rather  by  terrour  than  by  force ;  and 
lat  a  few  seasonable  murders  have  prevented  the 
loodshed  of  many  battles.  There  is  no  doubt 
ley  will  extend  these  acts  of  mercy  whenever 
ley  see  an  occasion.  Dreadful,  however,  will  be 
16  consequences  of  their  attempt  to  avoid  the 
nls  of  war  by  the  merciful  policy  of  murder. 
',  by  effectual  punishment  of  the  guilty,  they  do 
ot  wholly  disavow  that  practice,  and  the  threat 
f  it  too,  as  any  part  of  their  policy ;  if  ever  a 
>reign  prince  enters  into  France,  he  must  enter 

as  into  a  country  of  assassins.  The  mode  of 
hrilized  war  will  not  be  practised  ;  nor  are  the 
'rench  who  act  on  the  present  system  entitled  to 
xpect  it.  They,  whose  known  policy  is  to  assas- 
nate  every  citizen  whom  they  suspect  to  be  dis- 
ontented  by  their  tyranny,  and  to  corrupt  the 
)ldiery  of  every  open  enemy,  must  look  for  no 
lodificd  hostility.  All  war,  which  is  not  battle, 
ill  be  military  execution.  This  will  beget  acts 
f  retaliation  from  you  ;  and  every  retaliation  will 
eget  a  new  revenge.  The  hell-hounds  of  war,  on 
•  Mirabeau's  speech  conoerning  onlverBal  peace. 


all  sides,  will  be  uncoupled  and  unmuzzled.  The 
new  school  of  murder  and  barbarism,  set  up  in 
Paris,  having  destroyed  (so  far  as  in  it  lies)  all  the 
other  manners  and  principles  which  have  hitherto 
civilized  Europe,  will  destroy  also  the  mode  of 
civilized  war,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has 
distinguished  the  christian  world.  Such  is  the 
approaching  golden  age,  which  the  *  Virgil  of 
your  assembly  has  sung  to  his  Pollios  ! 

In  such  a  situation  of  your  political,  your  civil, 
and  your  social  morals  and  manners,  how  can  you 
be  hurt  by  the  freedom  of  any  discussion  ?  Cau- 
tion is  for  those  who  have  something  to  lose. 
What  I  have  said,  to  justify  myself  in  not  appre- 
hending any  ill  consequence  from  a  free  discussion 
of  the  absurd  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
relation  of  the  lawful  king  to  the  usurped  consti- 
tution, will  apply  to  my  vindication  with  regard 
to  the  exposure  I  have  made  of  the  state  of  the 
army  under  the  same  sophistick  usurpation.  The 
present  tyrants  want  no  arguments  to  prove,  what 
they  must  daily  feel,  that  no  good  army  can  exist 
on  their  principles.  They  are  in  no  want  of  a 
monitor  to  suggest  to  them  the  policy  of  getting 
rid  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  when- 
ever they  are  in  a  condition  to  effect  that  mea- 
sure. What  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  your 
army  for  the  restoration  of  your  liberties,  I  know 
not.  At  present,  yielding  obedience  to  the  pre- 
tended orders  of  a  king,  who,  they  are  perfectly 
apprized,  has  no  will,  and  who  never  can  issue  a 
mandate  which  is  not  intended,  in  the  first  opera- 
tion, or  in  its  certain  consequences,  for  his  own 
destruction,  your  army  seems  to  make  one  of  the 
principal  links  in  the  chain  of  that  servitude  of 
anarchy,  by  which  a  cruel  usurpation  holds  an 
undone  people  at  once  in  bondage  and  con- 
fusion. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of 
General  Monk.  How  this  affects  your  case  I  can- 
not tell.  I  doubt  whether  you  possess,  in  France, 
any  persons  of  a  capacity  to  serve  the  French 
monarchy  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Monk 
served  the  monarchy  of  England.  Tlie  army 
which  Monk  commanded  had  been  formed  by 
Cromwell  to  a  perfection  of  discipline  which  per- 
haps has  never  been  exceeded.  That  army  was 
besides  of  an  excellent  composition.  The  soldiers 
were  men  of  extraordinary  piety  after  their  mode, 
of  the  greatest  regularity,  and  even  severity  of 
manners;  brave  in  the  field,  but  modest,  quiet, 
and  orderly  in  their  quarters ;  men  who  abhorred 
the  idea  of  assassinating  their  officers  or  any  other 
persons ;  and  who  (they  at  least  who  served  in 
this  island)  were  firmly  attached  to  those  generals 
by  whom  they  were  well  treated  and  ably  com- 
manded. Such  an  army,  once  gained,  might  be 
depended  on.  I  doubt  much,  if  you  could  now 
find  a  Monk,  whether  a  Monk  could  find  in  France 
such  an  army. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity we  owe  our  whole  constitution  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  English  monarchy.    The  state  of  things 
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from  which  Monk  relieved  England,  was  however 
by  no  means,  at  that  time,  so  deplorable,  in  any 
sense,  as  yours  is  now,  and  under  the  present 
sway  is  likely  to  continue.  Cromwell  had  deli- 
vered England  from  anarchy.  His  government, 
though  military  and  despotick,  had  been  regular 
and  orderly.  Under  the  iron,  and  under  the 
yoke,  the  soil  yielded  its  produce.  Afler  his  death, 
the  evils  of  anarchy  were  rather  dreaded  than  felt. 
Every  man  was  yet  safe  in  his  house  and  in  his 
property.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Monk 
freed  this  nation  from  great  and  just  apprehen- 
sions both  of  future  anarchy  and  of  probable  ty- 
ranny in  some  form  or  other.  The  king  whom  he 
gave  us  was  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  your  be- 
nignant sovereign,  who,  in  reward  for  his  attempt 
to  bestow  liberty  on  his  subjects,  languishes  him- 
self in  prison.  The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk 
was  a  man  without  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a 
prince,  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  ;  without  any  love  to  his  people ;  dissolute, 
false,  venal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good 
quality  whatsoever,  except  a  pleasant  temper,  and 
tiie  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  the  restoration 
of  our  monarchy,  even  in  the  person  of  such  a 
prince,  was  every  thing  to  us ;  for  without  mo- 
narchy in  England,  most  certainly  we  never  can 
enjoy  either  peace  or  liberty.  It  was  under  this 
conviction  that  the  very  first  regular  step,  which 
we  took  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  to  fill 
the  throne  with  a  real  king ;  and  even  before  it 
could  be  done  in  due  form,  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion did  not  attempt  themselves  to  exercise 
authority  so  much  as  by  interim.  They  instantly 
requested  the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  the 
government  on  himself.  The  throne  was  not 
effectively  vacant  for  an  hour. 

Your  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  ours,  sup- 
pose a  monarchy.  Your  zeal.  Sir,  in  standing  so 
firmly  for  it  as  you  have  done,  shews  not  only  a 
sacred  respect  for  your  honour  and  fidelity,  but  a 
well-informed  attachment  to  the  real  welfare  and 
true  liberties  of  your  country.  I  have  expressed 
myself  ill,  if  I  have  given  you  cause  to  imagine, 
that  I  prefer  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  re- 
tired from  this  warfare  to  your  behaviour,  who, 
with  a  courage  and  constancy  almost  supernatural, 
have  struggled  against  tyranny,  and  kept  the  field 
to  the  last.  You  see  I  have  corrected  the  excep- 
tionable part  in  the  edition  which  I  now  send  you. 
Indeed,  in  such  terrible  extremities  as  yours,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  in  a  political  view,  what  line  of 
conduct  is  the  most  advisable.  In  that  state  of 
things,  I  cannot  bring  myself  severely  to  condemn 
persons  who  are  wholly  unable  to  bear  so  much 
as  the  sight  of  those  men  in  the  throne  of  legisla- 
tion, who  are  only  fit  to  be  the  objects  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  If  fatigue,  if  disgust,  if  unsurmount- 
able  nausea  drive  them  away  from  such  spectacles, 
ubi  miseriarum  pars  non  minima  erat,  videre  et 
aspici,  I  cannot  blame  them.  He  must  have  an 
heart  of  adamant  who  could  hear  a  set  of  traitors 
puffed  up  with  unexpected  and  undeserved  power, 
obtained  by  an  ignoble,  unmanly,  and  pei^dious 


rebellion,  treating  their  honest  feUow-citizens  u 
rebels,  because  they  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
through  their  conscience,  against  the  dictates  of 
conscience  itself,  and  had  declined  to  swear  an 
active  compliance   with  their   own    ruin.     How 
could  a  man  of  common  flesh  and  blood  endure, 
that  those,  who  but  the  other  day  had  skulked 
unobserved  in  their  antichambers,  scornfully  in- 
sulting men,  illustrious  in  their  rank,  sacred  in 
their  function,  and  venerable  in  their  character, 
now  in  decline  of  life,  and  swimming  on  the 
wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  that  those  miscreants 
should  tell  such  men  scornfully  and  outrageously, 
afler  they  had  robbed  them  oi  all  their  property, 
that  it  is  more  than  enough  if  they  are  allowed 
what  will  keep  them  from  absolute  famine,  and 
that,  for  the  rest,  they  must  let  their  grey  hairs  fall 
over  the  plough,  to  make  out  a  scanty  subsistence 
with  the  labour  of  their  hands  !  Last,  and  wont, 
who  could  endure  to  hear  this  unnatural,  inso- 
lent, and  savage  despotism  called  liberty  ?  If,  at 
this  distance,  sitting  quietly  by  my  fire,  I  caimot 
read  their  decrees  and  speeches  without  indigna- 
tion, shall  I  condemn  those  who  have  fled  from 
the  actual  sight  and  hearing  of  all  these  horrours? 
No,  no !  mankind  has  no  title  to  demand  that  we 
should  be  slaves  to  their  g^ilt  and  insolence ;  or 
that  we  should  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselres. 
Minds,  sore  with  the  poignant  sense  of  insolted 
virtue,  filled  with  high  disdain  against  the  pride  of 
triumphant  baseness,  often  have  it  not  in  their 
choice  to  stand  their  ground.     Their  complexion 
(which  might  defy  the  rack)  cannot  go  throo^ 
such  a  trial.     Something  very  high  must  fortify 
men  to  that  proof.  But  when  I  am  driven  to  com- 
parison, surely  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  to  such  men  as  are  common,  those  heroes, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  perform  all  the  tasks 
of  hope ;  who  subdue  their  feelings  to  their  duties ; 
who,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  ho- 
nour, abandon  all  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and  every 
day  incur  a  fresh  risk  of  life  itself.     Do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  never  can  prefer  any  fas- 
tidious virtue  (virtue  still)  to  the  unconquered  per- 
severance, to  the  affectionate  patience  of  those 
who  watch  day  and  night,  by  the  bed-side  of  their 
delirious  country,  who,  for  their  love  to  that  dear 
and  venerable  name,  bear  all  the  disgusts  and  all 
the  buffets  they  receive  from  their  frantick  mother. 
Sir,  I  do  look  on  you  as  true  martyrs ;  I  regard 
you  as  soldiers  who  act  far  more  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Commander  in  chief,  and  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  than  those  who  have  left  you  ;  though 
I  must  first  bolt  myself  very  thoroughly,  and  know 
that  I  could  do  better,  before  I  can  censure  then. 
I  assure  you.  Sir,  that,  when  I  consider  your  un- 
conquerable fidelity  to  your  sovereign,  and  to  your 
country  ;    the  courage,   fortitude,  magnanimity, 
and   long  suffering  of  yourself,  and  the  Abbe 
Maury,  and  of  Mr.  Cazales,  and  of  many  worthy 
persons  of  all  orders,  in  your  Assembly,  I  forget, 
in  the  lustre  of  these  great  qualities,  that  on  your 
side  has  been  displayed  an  eloquence  so  rational^ 
manly,  and  convmcing,  that  no  time  or  country, 
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,  has  ever  excelled.    But  your  talents  dis- 
in  my  admiration  of  your  virtues. 
Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally,  I  have  al- 
shed  to  do  justice  to  their  parts,  and  their 
ce,  and  the  general  purity  of  their  motives. 
I  saw  very  well,  from  the  beginning,  the 
fs  which,  with  all  these  talents  and  good 
ns,  they  would  do  their  country,  through 
niidence  in  systems.     But  their  distemper 
epidemick  malady.    They  were  young  and 
enced  ;  and  when  will  young  and  inexpe- 
men  learn  caution  and  distrust  of  them- 
And  when  will  men,  young  or  old,  if  sud- 
iised  to  far  higher  power  than  that  which 
5  kings  and  empcrours  commonly  enjoy, 
ny  thing  like  moderation  ?    Monarchs,  in 
,  respect  some  settled  order  of  things,  which 
d  it  difficult  to  move  from  its  basis,  and 
ii  they  are  obliged  to  conform,  even  when 
re  no  positive  limitations  to  their  power, 
entlemen  conceived  that  they  were  chosen 
model  the  state,  and  even  the  whole  order 
society  itself.    No  wonder  that  they  enter- 
langerous  visions,  when  the  king's  minis- 
istees  for  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  mo- 
were  so  infected  with  the  contagion  of 
and  system,  (I  can  hardly  think  it  black 
itated  treachery,)  that  they  publickly  ad- 
for  plans  and  schemes  of  government,  as 
were  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  an 
that  had  been  burned  down.     What  was 
t  to  unchain  the  fury  of  rash  speculation 
t  a  people  of  itself  but  too  apt  to  be  guided 
ated  imagination,  and  a  wild  spirit  of  ad- 

fault  of  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally  was 
eat ;  but  it  was  very  general.  If  those 
en  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink 
gulf  of  guilt   and   publick  misery,  that 

before  them  in  the  abyss  of  these  dark 
ttomless  speculations,  I  forgive  their  first 

in  that  they  were  involved  with  many, 
jpentance  was  their  own. 

who  consider  Mounier  and  Lally  as  de- 
must  regard  themselves  as  murderers  and 
)rs  :  for  from  what  else  than  murder  and 
did  they  desert  ?  For  my  part,  I  honour 
r  not  having  carried  mistake  into  crime, 
ed,  I  thought  that  they  were  not  cured  by 
3ce  ;  that  they  were  not  made  sensible  that 
i^ho  would  reform  a  state,  ought  to  assume 
:tual  constitution  of  government  which  is 
formed  ;  if  they  are  not  at  length  satisfied 
s  become  a  necessary  preliminary  to  liberty 
ce,  to  commence  by  the  re-establishment  of 
ad  property  o( every  kind,  and,  through  the 
tlishment  of  their  monarchy,  of  every  one 
>ld  habitual  distinctions  and  classes  of  the 
f  they  do  not  see  that  these  classes  are  not 
!on founded  in  order  to  be  afterwards  re- 
nd separated  ;  if  they  are  not  convinced 
5  scheme  of  parochial  and  club  govem- 
akes  up  the  state  at  the  wrong  end,  and  is 
md  senseless  contrivance,  (as  making  the 


sole  constitution  of  a  supreme  power,)  I  should 
then  allow  that  their  early  rashness  ought  to  be 
remembered  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives. 

You  gently  reprehend  me,  because,  in  holding 
out  the  picture  of  your  disastrous  situation,  I  sug- 
gest no  plan  for  a  remedy.  Alas  !  Sir,  the  propo- 
sition 01  plans,  without  an  attention  to  circum- 
stances, is  the  very  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes ; 
and  never  shall  you  find  me  aggravating,  by  the 
infusion  of  any  speculations  of  mine,  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  the  speculations  of  others. 
Your  malady,  in  this  respect,  is  a  disorder  of  re- 
pletion. You  seem  to  think  that  my  keeping 
back  my  poor  ideas  may  arise  from  an  indiifer- 
ence  to  the  welfare  of  a  foreign,  and,  sometimes, 
an  hostile  nation.  No,  Sir,  I  faithfully  assure  you, 
my  reserve  is  owing  to  no  such  causes.  Is  this 
letter,  swelled  to  a  second  book,  a  mark  of  na- 
tional antipathy,  or  even  of  national  indiiference?  I 
should  act  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  cau- 
tion, in  a  similar  state  of  our  own  domestick  affairs. 
If  I  were  to  venture  any  advice,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  my  best.  The  sacred  duty  of  an  adviser 
(one  of  the  most  inviolable  that  exists)  would  lead 
me,  towards  a  real  enemy,  to  act  as  if  my  best 
friend  were  the  party  concerned.  But  I  dare  not 
risk  a  speculation  with  no  better  view  of  your 
affairs  than  at  present  I  can  command ;  my  cau- 
tion is  not  from  disregard,  but  from  solicitude  for 
your  welfare.  It  is  suggested  solely  from  my 
dread  of  becoming  the  author  of  inconsiderate 
counsel. 

It  is  not,  that,  as  this  strange  series  of  actions 
has  passed  before  my  eyes,  I  have  not  indulged 
my  mind  in  a  great  variety  of  political  specula- 
tions concerning  them.  But  compelled  by  no  such 
positive  duty  as  does  not  permit  me  to  evade  an 
opinion ;  called  upon  by  no  ruling  power,  with- 
out authority  as  I  am,  and  without  confidence,  I 
should  ill  answer  my  own  ideas  of  what  would 
become  myself,  or  what  would  be  serviceable  to 
others,  if  I  were,  as  a  volunteer,  to  obtrude  any 
project  of  mine  upon  a  nation,  to  whose  circum- 
stances I  could  not  be  sure  it  might  be  applicable. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  if  I  were  as  confident, 
as  I  ought  to  be  diffident  in  my  own  loose,  gene- 
ral ideas,  I  never  should  venture  to  broach  them, 
if  but  at  twenty  leagues  distance  from  the  centre 
of  your  affairs.  I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
must,  in  a  manner,  touch  with  my  own  hands,  not 
only  the  fixed  but  the  momentary  circumstances, 
before  I  could  venture  to  suggest  any  political 
project  whatsoever.  I  must  know  the  power  and 
disposition  to  accept,  to  execute,  to  persevere.  I 
must  see  all  the  aids,  and  all  the  obstacles.  I 
must  see  the  means  of  correcting  the  plan,  where 
correctives  would  be  wanted.  I  must  see  the 
things ;  I  must  see  the  men.  Without  a  concur- 
rence and  adaptation  of  these  to  the  design,  the 
very  best  speculative  projects  might  become  not 
only  useless  but  mischievous.  Plans  must  be  made 
for  men.  We  cannot  think  of  making  men,  and 
binding  nature  to  our  designs.  People  at  a  dis- 
tance must  judge  ill  of  men.    They  do  not  always 
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answer  to  tlieir  reputation  wlien  you  approach 
them.  Nay,  the  perspective  varies,  and  shews 
them  quite  otherwise  than  you  thought  them.  At 
a  distance,  if  we  judge  uncertainly  of  men,  we 
must  judge  worse  of  opportunities y  •which  con- 
tinually vary  their  shapes  and  colours,  and  pass 
away  like  clouds.  The  Eastern  politicians  never 
do  any  thing  without  the  opinion  of  the  astrologers 
on  the  fortunate  moment.  They  are  in  the  right  if 
they  can  do  no  better  ;  for  the  opinion  of  fortune 
is  something  towards  commanding  it.  Statesmen 
of  a  more  judicious  prescience  look  for  the  for- 
tunate moment  too ;  but  they  seek  it,  not  in  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  planets,  but  in  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  men  and  things. 
These  form  their  almanack. 

To  illustrate  the  mischief  of  a  wise  plan,  with- 
out any  attention  to  means  and  circumstances,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  to  your  recent 
history.  In  the  condition  in  which  France  was 
found  three  years  ago,  what  better  system  could 
be  proposed,  what  less,  even  savouring  of  wild 
theory,  what  fitter  to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies, 
whilst  it  reformed  all  the  abuses,  of  government, 
tlian  the  convention  of  tlie  states- general  ?  I  think 
notliing  better  could  be  imagined.  But  I  have 
censured,  and  do  still  presume  to  censure,  your 
parliament  of  Paris  for  not  having  suggested  to 
the  king,  that  this  proper  measure  was  of  all 
measures  the  most  critical  and  arduous ;  one  in 
which  tlie  utmost  circumspection  and  the  greatest 
number  of  precautions  were  the  most  absolutely 
necessary.  The  veiy  confession  that  a  govern- 
ment wants  either  amendment  in  its  conformation, 
or  relief  to  great  distress,  causes  it  to  lose  half  its 
reputation,  and  as  great  a  proportion  of  its 
strength  as  depends  upon  that  reputation.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  first  to  put  government 
out  of  danger,  whilst  at  its  own  desire  it  suffered 
such  an  operation,  as  a  general  reform  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  much  more  filled  with  a 
sense  of  the  disease,  than  provided  with  rational 
means  of  a  cure. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  care,  and  these  precau- 
tions, were  more  naturally  the  duty  of  the  king's 
ministers,  than  that  of  the  parliament.  They  were 
so  ;  but  every  man  must  answer  in  his  estimation 
for  the  advice  he  gives,  when  he  puts  the  conduct 
of  his  measure  into  hands  who  he  does  not  know 
will  execute  his  plans  according  to  his  ideas.  Three 
or  four  ministers  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
being  of  tlie  French  monarchy,  of  all  the  orders, 
and  of  all  the  distinctions,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom.  What  must  be  the  prudence  of 
those  who  could  think,  in  the  then  known  temper 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  assembling  the  states  at 
a  place  situated  as  Versailles  ? 

The  parliament  of  Paris  did  woi*se  than  to  in- 
spire this  blind  confidence  into  tlie  king.  For,  as 
if  names  were  things,  they  took  no  notice  of  (in- 
deed they  rather  countenanced)  the  deviations 
which  were  manifest  in  the  execution,  from  the 
true  ancient  principles  of  the  plan  which  they  re- 
commended.   These  deviations  (as  guardians  of 


the  ancient  laws,  usages,  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom)  the  parliament  of  Paris  ought  not  to 
have  sufiisred,  without  the  strongest  remonstrancei 
to  the  throne.  It  ought  to  have  sounded  the 
alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  as  it  had  often  done 
on  things  of  infinitely  less  importance.  Under 
pretence  of  resuscitating  the  ancient  constitution, 
the  parliament  saw  one  of  the  strongest  acts  of 
innovation,  and  the  most  leading  in  its  conse- 
quences, carried  into  effect  before  their  eyes ;  and 
an  innovation  through  the  medium  of  despotism; 
that  is,  they  suffered  the  king*s  ministers  to  new 
model  the  whole  representation  of  the  tiers  etat, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  clergy  too, 
and  to  destroy  the  ancient  proportions  of  the  orders. 
Tliese  changes,  unquestionably,  the  king  had  no 
right  to  make ;  and  here  the  parliaments  failed  in 
their  duty,  and,  along  with  their  country,  have 
perished  by  this  failure. 

What  a  number  of  faults  have  led  to  this  mul- 
titude of  misfortunes,  and  almost  all  from  this 
one  source, — tliat  of  considering  certain  general 
maxims,  without  attending  to  circumstances,  to 
times,  to  places,  to  conjunctures,  and  to  actors; 
If  we  do  not  attend  scrupulously  to  all  these,  the 
medicine  of  to-day  becomes  the  poison  of  to-mor- 
row. If  any  measure  was  in  the  abstract  better 
than  another,  it  was  to  call  the  states — ea  visa  so- 
lus morieniibus  una, — Certainly  it  had  the  appear- 
ance.— But  see  the  consequences  of  not  attending 
to  critical  moments,  of  not  regarding  the  symptoms 
which  discriminate  diseases,  and  which  distinguish 
constitutions,  complexions,  and  humours : 

Mot  erat  hoc  ipsum  exitio ;  furiisque  refecti, 
Ardebani ;  ipsique  mm^jtmrnorte  tub  ^groy 
Discistot  nuai$  laniabant  dentibus  arlus. 

Thus  the  potion  which  was  g^ven  to  strengthen  the 
constitution,  to  heal  divisions,  and  to  compose 
the  minds  of  men,  became  the  source  of  debility, 
phrensy,  discord,  and  utter  dissolution. 

In  this,  perhaps,  I  have  answered,  I  think,  an- 
other of  your  questions — Whether  the  British  con- 
stitution is  adapted  to  your  circumstances  ?  When 
I  praised  the  British  constitution,  and  wished  it 
to  be  well  studied,  I  did  not  mean  that  its  exteriour 
form  and  positive  arrangement  should  become  a 
model  for  you,  or  for  any  people,  servilely  to  copy. 
I  meant  to  recommend  the  principles  from  which 
it  has  grown,  and  the  policy  on  which  it  has  been 
progressively  improved  out  of  elements  common 
to  you  and  to  us.  I  am  sure  it  is  no  visionary 
theory  of  mine.  It  is  not  an  advice  that  subjects 
you  to  the  hazard  of  any  experiment.  I  believed 
the  ancient  principles  to  be  wise  in  all  cases  of  a 
large  empire  that  would  be  free.  I  thought  you 
possessed  our  principles  in  your  old  forms,  in  as 
great  a  perfection  as  we  did  originally.  If  your 
states  agreed  (as  I  think  they  did)  with  your  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  best  for  you.  As  vou  had 
a  constitution  formed  upon  principles  similar  to 
ours,  my  idea  was,  that  you  might  have  improved 
them  as  we  have  done,  conforming  them  to  the 
state  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  condi- 
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roperty  in  your  country  ;  having  the  con- 

of  Uiat  property,  and  the  substantial 
^our  monarchy,  as  principal  objects  in  all 
>nns. 

ot  advise  a  house  of  lords  to  you.     Your 
course  by  representatives  of  the  noblesse 

circumstances)  appears  to  me  rather  a 
stitution.  I  know  that,  with  you,  a  set 
>f  rank  have  betrayed  their  constituents, 
lour,  their  trust,  their  king,  and  their 
and  levelled  themselves  with  their  foot- 
it  through  this  degradation  they  might 
is  put  themselves  above  their  natural 
Some  of  these  persons  have  entertained 
,  that,  in  reward  of  this  their  black  per- 
corruption,  they  may  be  chosen  to  give 
new  order,  and  to  establish  themselves 
use  of  lords.  Do  you  think  that,  under 
!  of  a  British  constitution,  I  mean  to  re- 
1  to  you  such  lords,  made  of  such  kind  of 
do  not  however  include  in  this  descrip- 
)f  those  who  are  fond  of  this  scheme. 

were  now  to  form  such  a  house  of 
would  bear,  in  my  opinion,  but  little  re- 
e  to  ours  in  its  origin,  character,  or  the 
w^hich  it  might  answer,  at  the  same  time 
)uld  destroy  your  true  natural  nobility  : 
ou  are  not  in  a  condition  to  frame  a 
lords,  still  less  are  you  capable,  in  my 
of  framing  any  thing  which  virtually  and 
ally  could  be  answerable  (for  the  purposes 
le,  regular  government)  to  our  house  of 
'.  That  house  is,  within  itself,  a  much 
)tle  and  artificial  combination  of  parts 
jrs,  than  people  are  generally  aware  of. 
its  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
at  fits  it  to  be  at  once  the  great  support 
reat  controul  of  government;  what  makes 
h  admirable  service  to  that  monarchy 
it  limits,  it  secures  and  strengtliens,  would 

lono;  discourse,  belonging  to  the  leisure 
emplative  man,  not  to  one  whose  duty  it 
in  in  communicating  practically  to  the 
le  blessings  of  such  a  constitution. 
iers  etat  was  not  in  effect  and  substance 
f  commons.  You  stood  in  absolute  need 
ling  else  to  supply  the  manifest  defects 
1  body  as  your  tiers  etat.  On  a  sober 
assionate  view  of  your  old  constitution,  as 
d  with  all  the  present  circumstances,  I 

persuaded,  that  the  crown,  standing  as 
ive  stood,  (and  are  likely  to  stand,  if  you 
.ve  any  monarchy  at  all,)  was  and  is  inca- 
Dne  and  by  itself,  of  holding  a  just  balance 
the  two  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  interiour  and  exteriour  purposes  of  a 
g  government.  I,  whose  leading  prin- 
»,  in  a  reformation  of  the  state,  to  make 
isting  materials,  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
at  ion  of  the  clergy,  as  a  separate  order, 
institution  which  touched  all  the  orders 
irly  than  any  of  them  touched  the  other ; 
tras  well  fitted  to  connect  them ;  and  to 
lace  in  any  wise,  monarchical  common- 


wealth. If  I  refer  you  to  your  original  constitu- 
tion, and  think  it,  as  I  do,  substantially  a  good 
one,  I  do  not  amuse  you  in  this,  more  than  in 
other  things,  with  any  inventions  of  mine.  A 
certain  intentperance  of  intellect  is  the  disease  of 
the  time,  and  the  source  of  all  its  other  diseases. 
I  will  keep  myself  as  untainted  by  it  as  I  can. 
Your  architects  build  without  a  foundation.  I 
would  readily  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  super- 
structure, when  once  this  is  effectually  secureid — 
but  first  I  would  say,  ioQ  itm  tw. 

You  think,  Sir,  and  you  might  think  rightly, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  theory,  that  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  an  empire,  so  situated  and  so 
related  as  that  of  France,  its  king  ought  to  be  in- 
vested with  powers  very  much  superiour  to  those 
which  the  king  of  England  possesses  under  the 
letter  of  our  constitution.  Every  degree  of  power 
necessary  to  the  state,  and  not  destructive  to  the 
rational  and  moral  freedom  of  individuals,  to  that 
personal  liberty,  and  personal  security,  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  vigour,  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  nation— every 
degree  of  power  which  does  not  suppose  the  total 
absence  of  all  controul,  and  all  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  ministers, — a  king  of  France,  in  common 
sense,  ought  to  possess.  But  whether  the  exact 
measure  of  authority,  assigned  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  can  answer  to 
the  exteriour  or  interiour  purposes  of  the  French 
monarchy,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  venture  to 
judge  upon.  Here,  both  in  the  power  given,  and 
its  limitations,  we  have  always  cautiously  felt 
our  way.  The  parts  of  our  constitution  have 
gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  in  a  long  course 
of  time,  accommodated  themselves  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  common,  as  well  as  to  their  separate, 
purposes.  But  this  adaptation  of  contending  parts, 
as  it  has  not  been  in  ours,  so  it  can  never  be  in 
yours,  or  in  any  country,  the  effect  of  a  single  in- 
stantaneous regulation,  and  no  sound  heads  could 
ever  think  of  doing  it  in  that  manner. 

I  believe.  Sir,  that  many  on  the  continent  alto- 
gether mistake  the  condition  of  a  king  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is  a  real  king,  and  not  an  executive 
officer.  If  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with  con- 
temptible details,  nor  wish  to  degrade  himself  by 
becoming  a  party  in  little  squabbles,  I  am  far  from 
sure,  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  whatever 
concerns  him  as  a.  king,  or  indeed  as  a  rational 
man,  who  combines  his  publick  interest  with  his 
personal  satisfaction,  does  not  possess  a  more  real, 
solid,  extensive  power,  than  the  king  of  France 
was  possessed  of  before  this  miserable  Revolution. 
The  direct  power  of  the  king  of  England  is  con- 
siderable. His  indirect,  and  far  more  certain 
power,  is  great  indeed.  He  stands  in  need  of 
nothing  towards  dignity ;  of  nothing  towards  splen- 
dour ;  of  nothing  towards  authority ;  of  nothing 
at  all  towards  consideration  abroad.  When  was 
it  that  a  king  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to 
make  him  respected,  courted,  or  perhaps  even 
feared,  in  every  state  of  Europe  ? 

I  am  constantly  of  opinion,  that  your  states,  in 
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three  orders,  on  the  footing  on  which  they  stood 
in  1614,  were  capable  of  being  brought  into  a 
proper  and  harmonious  combination  with  royal 
autnority.  This  constitution  by  estates,  was  the 
natural  and  only  just  representation  of  France. 
It  erew  out  of  the  habitual  conditions,  relations, 
and  reciprocal  claims  of  men.  It  grew  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  out  of  the  state 
of  property.  The  wretched  scheme  of  your  pre- 
sent masters  is  not  to  fit  the  constitution  to  the 
people,  but  wholly  to  destroy  conditions,  to  dis- 
solve relations,  to  change  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  to  subvert  property,  in  order  to  fit  their  coun- 
try to  their  theory  of  a  constitution. 

Until  you  make  out  practically  that  great  work, 
a  combination  of  opposing  forces,  *'  a  work  of  la- 
"  hour  long,  and  endless  praise,"  the  utmost  cau- 
tion ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  reduction  of 
the  royal  power,  which  alone  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing together  the  comparatively  heterogeneous  mass 
of  your  states.  But,  at  this  day,  all  these  consider- 
ations are  unseasonable.  To  what  end  should  we 
discuss  the  limitations  of  royal  power?  Your 
king  is  in  prison.  Why  speculate  on  the  measure 
and  standard  of  liberty  ?  I  doubt  much,  very 
much  indeed,  whether  France  is  at  all  ripe  for 
liberty  on  any  standard.  Men  are  unqualified  for 
civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition 
to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites ;  in 
proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  is  above  their 
rapacity;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and 
sobriety  of  understanding  is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption ;  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good, 
in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controuling  power  upon  will 
and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of 
it  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must  be  without. 
It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things, 
that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters. 

This  sentence  the  prevalent  part  of  your  coun- 
trymen execute  on  themselves.  They  possessed  not 
long  since,  what  was  next  to  freedom,  a  mild  pater- 
nal monarchy.  They  despised  it  for  its  weakness. 
They  were  offered  a  well-poised,  free  constitution. 
It  did  not  suit  their  taste  nor  their  temper.  They 
carved  for  themselves ;  they  flew  out,  murdered, 
robbed,  and  rebelled.  Tliey  have  succeeded, 
and  put  over  their  country  an  insolent  tyninny 
made  up  of  cruel  and  inexorable  masters,  and 
that  too  of  a  description  hitherto  not  known  in 
the  world.  The  powers  and  policies  by  which  they 
have  succeeded  are  not  those  of  great  statesmen, 
or  great  military  commanders,  but  the  practices 
of  incendiaries,  assassins,  housebreakers,  robbers, 
spreaders  of  false  news,  forgers  of  false  orders 
from  authority,  and  other  delinquencies,  of  which 
ordinary  justice  takes  cognizance.  Accordingly 
the  spirit  of  their  rule  is  exactly  correspondent  to 
the  means  by  which  they  obtained  it.  They  act 
more  in  the  manner  of  thieves  who  have  got  pos- 
session of  a  house,  than  of  conquerors  who  have 
subdued  a  nation. 


Opposed  to  these,  in  appearance,  but  in  appear- 
ance only,  is  another  band,  who  call  thcmselfes 
the  moderate.  These,  if  I  conceive  rightly  of  their 
conduct,  are  a  set  of  men  who  approve  heartilj 
of  the  whole  new  constitution,  but  widh  to  laT 
heavily  on  the  most  atrocious  of  those  crimes,  by 
which  this  fine  constitution  of  theirs  has  been  ob- 
tained. They  are  a  sort  of  people  who  affect  to 
proceed  as  if  they  thought  that  men  may  deceite 
without  fraud,  rob  wiuout  injustice,  and  ov»- 
tum  every  thing  without  violence.  They  are  men 
who  would  usurp  the  government  of  their  country 
with  decency  and  moderation.  In  fact  they  are 
nothing  more  or  better,  than  men  engaged  in  des- 
perate designs,  with  feeble  minds.  They  are  not 
honest;  they  are  only  ineffectual  and  unsyite- 
matick  in  their  iniquity.  They  are  persons  who 
want  not  the  dispositions,  but  the  energy  and 
vigour,  that  is  necessary  for  great  evil  machins- 
tions.  They  find  that  in  such  designs  they  fall  at 
best  into  a  secondary  rank,  and  others  take  the 
place  and  lead  in  usurpation,  which  they  are  not 
qualified  to  obtain  or  to  hold.  They  envy  to  their 
companions  the  natural  fruit  of  their  crimes ;  they 
join  to  run  them  down  with  the  hue  and  cry  of 
mankind,  which  pursues  their  common  offences : 
and  then  hope  to  mount  into  their  places  on  the 
credit  of  the  sobriety  with  wliich  they  shew  them- 
selves disposed  to  carry  on  what  may  seem  most 
plausible  in  the  mischievous  projects  they  pursue 
m  common.  But  these  men  are  natundly  de- 
spised by  those  who  have  heads  to  know,  and 
hearts' that  are  able  to  go  through,  the  necessary 
demands  of  bold  wicked  enterprises.  They  are 
naturally  classed  below  the  latter  description,  and 
will  only  be  used  by  them  as  inferiour  instruments. 
They  will  be  only  the  Fairfaxes  of  your  Crom- 
wells.  If  they  mean  honestly,  why  do  they  not 
streng^en  the  arms  of  honest  men,  to  support 
their  ancient,  legal,  wise,  and  free  government, 
given  to  them  in  the  spring  of  1718,  against  the 
inventions  of  craft,  and  the  theories  of  ignorance 
and  folly  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  must  continue 
the  scorn  of  both  parties;  sometimes  the  tool, 
sometimes  the  incumbrance,  of  that,  whose  views 
they  approve,  whose  conduct  they  decry.  These 
people  are  only  made  to  be  the  sport  of  tyrants. 
Tliey  never  can  obtain  or  communicate  freedom. 

You  ask  me  too,  whether  we  have  a  committee 
of  research.  No,  Sir, — God  forbid!  It  is  the 
necessary  instrument  of  tyranny  ^nd  usurpation; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  had  an 
early  establishment  under  your  present  lords.  We 
do  not  want  it. 

Excuse  my  length.  I  have  been  somewhat  oc- 
cupied since  I  was  honoured  witli  your  letter; 
and  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  answer  it  at 
all,  but  for  the  holidays,  which  have  given  me 
means  of  enjoying  the  leisure  of  the  country.  1 
am  called  to  duties  which  I  am  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  evade.  I  roust  soon  return  to  my  old 
conflict  with  the  corruptions  and  oppressions  which 
have  prevailed  in  our  eastern  dominions.  I  most 
turn  myself  wholly  from  those  of  France. 
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In  England  we  cannot  work  so  hard  as  French- 
men. Frequent  relaxation  is  necessary  to  us.  You 
are  naturally  more  intense  in  your  application.  I 
did  not  know  this  part  of  your  national  character, 
until  I  went  into  France  in  1773.  At  present,  this 
your  disposition  to  labour  is  rather  encreased  than 
lessened.  In  your  Assembly  you  do  not  allow  your- 
selves a  recess  even  on  Sundays.  We  have  two 
days  in  the  week,  besides  the  festivals ;  and  be- 
sides five  or  six  months  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  This  continued,  unremitted  effort  of  the 
members  of  your  Assembly,  I  take  to  be  one  among 
the  causes  of  the  mischief  they  have  done.  They 
who  always  labour  can  have  no  true  judgment. 
You  never  give  yourselves  time  to  cool.  You 
can  never  survey,  from  its  proper  point  of  sight, 
the  work  you  have  finished,  before  you  decree  its 
final  execution.  You  can  never  plan  the  future 
by  the  past.  You  never  go  into  the  country,  so- 
berly and  dispassionately  to  observe  the  effect  of 


your  measures  on  their  objects.  You  cannot  feel 
distinctly  how  far  the  people  are  rendered  better 
and  improved,  or  more  miserable  and  depraved, 
by  what  you  have  done.  You  cannot  see  with 
your  own  eyes  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  you 
cause.  You  know  them  but  at  a  distance,  on  the 
statements  of  those  who  always  flatter  tlie  reign- 
ing power,  and  who,  amidst  their  representations 
of  the  grievances,  inflame  your  minds  against  those 
who  are  oppressed.  These  are  amongst  the  effects 
of  unremitted  labour,  when  men  exhaust  their 
attention,  burn  out  their  candles,  and  are  left  in 
the  dark. — Malo  meorum  negligentiam,  quam 
istorum  obscuram  diligentiam, 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        EDMUND  BURKE. 

Beaconsfieldy 
January  19M,  1791. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

There  are  some  corrections  in  this  edition,  which  tend  to  render  the  sense  less  obscure  in  one  or 
two  places.  The  order  of  the  two  last  members  is  also  changed,  and  I  believe  for  the  better,  TAti 
change  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  a  very  learned  person,  to  the  partiality  of  whose  friendship 
I  owe  much  ;  to  the  severity  of  whose  judgment  I  owe  more. 


At  Mr.  Burke*8  time  of  life,  and  in  his  dis- 
positions, petere  honestam  missionem  was  all  he 
nad  to  do  with  his  political  associates.  This  boon 
they  have  not  chosen  to  grant  him.  With  many 
expressions  of  good-will,  in  effect  they  tell  him 
he  has  loaded  the  stage  too  long.  Tliey  con- 
ceive it  though  an  harsh  yet  a  necessary  office,  in 
fiill  parliament  to  declare  to  the  present  age,  and 
to  as  late  a  posterity  as  shall  take  any  concern  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  day,  that  by  one  book  he 
has  disgraced  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. — Tlius 
they  dismiss  their  old  partner  of  the  war.  He  is 
advised  to  retire,  whilst  they  continue  to  serve 
the  publick  upon  wiser  principles,  and  under  better 
auspices. 

Whether  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  a  true  philo- 
sopher, cannot  easily  be  determined.    He  has  writ- 

•  Newspaper  intelligence  outrht  always  to  be  received  with* 
some  degree  of  caution.  I  do  not  know  that  the  following  para- 
graph  is  founded  on  any  authority :  but  it  comes  with  an  air  of 
authority.  The  paper  is  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
dem WhifTS,  and  under  their  direction.  The  parajirraph  is  not 
disclaimed  on  their  part  It  professes  to  be  the  decision  of  those 
whom  its  author  calls  "  the  ^nneat  and  firm  body  of  the  \lliifi:s  of 
England."  Who  are  the  \l'hi(rs  of  a  different  composition,  which 
the  promulgator  of  the  sentence  considers  as  composed  of  fleet- 
ing and  unsettled  particles,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  there  be 


ten  nothing.  But  the  sayings  of  his  which  are 
handed  down  by  others  are  lively ;  and  mav  be 
easily  and  aptly  applied  on  many  occasions  by 
those  whose  wit  is  not  so  perfect  as  their  memory. 
This  Diogenes  (as  every  one  will  recollect)  wis 
citizen  of  a  little,  bleak  town  situated  on  the  cout 
of  the  Euxine,  and  exposed  to  all  tlie  buffets  of 
that  inhospitable  sea.  He  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  those  weather-beaten  walls,  in  ease 
and  indolence,  and  in  the  midst  of  literary  leisure, 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  townsmen  had  con- 
demned him  to  be  banished  from  Sinope ;  he  an- 
swered coolly,  "  And  I  condemn  them  to  live  m 
Sinope." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  in  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  always  acted,  in  passing  upon  him  the  sentence 
of  retirement,*  have  done  nothing  more  than  to 

any  of  that  description.  The  definitive  sentence  of  **  the  grrst 
and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England**  (as  this  paper  gives  it 
out)  is  as  follows : 


the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they  are  bound  tocether.  and  opoo 
"  which  they  have  invariably  acted.  The  consequence  is.  that 
"  Mr.  Rurke  retires  fh>m  parliamcnL*'— jMbrjii«0  Chnniek,  JNf 
12.  1791.  * 
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confirm  the  sentence  which  he  had  long  before 
passed  upon  himself.  When  that  retreat  was 
choice,  which  the  tribunal  of  his  peers  inflict  as 
punishment,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  think  their  sen- 
tence intolerably  severe.  Whether  they,  who  are 
to  continue  in  the  Sinope  which  shortly  he  is  to 
leave,  will  spend  the  long  years  which,  I  hope, 
remain  to  them,  in  a  manner  more  to  their  satis- 
faction, tlian  he  shall  slide  down,  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  the  slope  of  his  declining  days,  is  best 
known  to  Him  who  measures  out  years,  and  days, 
and  fortunes. 

The  quality  of  the  sentence  does  not  however 
decide  on  the  justice  of  it.  Angry  friendship  is 
sometimes  as  bad  as  calm  enmity.  For  this  reason 
the  cold  neutrality  of  abstract  justice  is,  to  a 
good  and  clear  cause,  a  more  desirable  thing  than 
an  affection  liable  to  be  any  way  disturbed.  When 
the  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decision  should  hap- 
pen to  be  favourable,  the  honour  of  the  acquittal 
18  lessened  ;  if  adverse,  the  condemnation  is  ex- 
ceedingly embittered.  It  is  aggravated  by  coming 
from  lips  professing  friendship,  and  pronouncing 
judgment  with  sorrow  and  reluctance.  Taking  in 
the  whole  view  of  life,  it  is  more  safe  to  live  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  severe  but  steady  reason, 
than  under  the  empire  of  indulgent  but  capri- 
cious passion.  It  is  certainly  well  for  Mr.  Burke 
that  tnere  are  impartial  men  in  the  world.  To 
them  I  address  myself,  pending  the  appeal  which 
on  his  part  is  made  from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
from  the  modern  whigs  to  the  ancient. 

The  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  party, 
have  passed  sentence  on  Mr.  Burke's  book,  in  the 
light  of  literary  criticism,  are  judges  above  all 
challenge.  He  did  not  indeed  flatter  liimself,  that 
as  a  writer  he  could  claim  the  approbation  of  men 
whose  talents,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  publick 
judgment,  approach  to  prodigies ;  if  ever  such 
persons  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  merit 
of  a  composition  upon  the  standard  of  their  own 
ability. 

In  their  critical  censure,  though  Mr.  Burke  may 
find  himself  humbled  by  it  as  a  writer,  as  a  man, 
and  as  an  Englishman,  he  finds  matter  not  only  of 
consolation,  but  of  pride.  He  proposed  to  convey 
to  a  foreign  people,  not  his  own  ideas,  but  the 
prevalent  opinions  and  sentiments  of  a  nation,  re- 
nowned for  wisdom,  and  celebrated  in  all  ages  for 
a  well  understood  and  well  regulated  love  of  free- 
dom. This  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  work.  As  that 'work  has  not 
been  ill  received,  and  as  his  criticks  will  not  only 
admit  but  contend,  that  this  reception  could  not 
be  owing  to  any  excellence  in  the  composition 
capable  of  perverting  the  public  judgment,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  not  disavowed  by  the  nation  whose 
sentiments  he  had  undertaken  to  describe.  His  re- 
presentation is  authenticated  by  tlte  verdict  of  his 
country.  Had  his  piece,  as  a  work  of  skill,  been 
thought  worthy  of  commendation,  some  doubt 
might  have  been  entertained  of  the  cause  of  his 
•access.  But  the  matter  stands  exactly  as  he 
wishes  it.      He  is  more  happy  to  have  his  fidelity 


in  representation  recognised  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  than  if  he  were  to  be  ranked  in  point  of 
ability  (and  higher  he  could  not  be  ranked)  with 
those  whose  critical  censure  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur. 

It  is  not  from  this  part  of  their  decision  which 
the  author  wishes  an  appeal.  There  are  things 
which  touch  him  more  nearly.  To  abandon  them 
would  argue,  not  diffidence  in  his  abilities,  but 
treachery  to  his  cause.  Had  his  work  been  recog- 
nised as  a  pattern  for  dexterous  argument,  and 
powerful  eloquence,  yet  if  it  tended  to  establish 
maxims,  or  to  inspire  sentiments,  adverse  to  the 
wise  and  free  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  he 
would  only  have  cause  to  lament,  that  it  possessed 
qualities  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
offence.  Oblivion  would  be  the  only  means  of 
his  escaping  the  reproaches  of  posterity.  But, 
after  receiving  the  common  allowance  due  to  the 
common  weakness  of  a  man,  he  wishes  to  owe  no 
part  of  the  indulgence  of  the  world  to  its  forget- 
fulness.  He  is  at  issue  with  the  party  before  the 
present,  and,  if  ever  he  can  reach  it,  before  the 
coming,  generation. 

The  author,  several  months  previous  to  his  pub- 
lication, well  knew,  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of 
them  possessed  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  of  a  most  decisive  authority  in  the  party,  had 
differed  with  him  in  one  of  the  most  material 
points  relative  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  that  is, 
in  their  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  its  revolt  from  its  officers.  At  the 
time  of  tlieir  publick  declaration  on  this  subject, 
he  did  not  imagine  the  opinion  of  these  two 
gentlemen  had  extended  a  great  way  beyond 
themselves.  He  was  however  well  aware  of  the 
probability,  that  persons  of  their  just  credit  and 
mfluence  would  at  length  dispose  the  greater  num- 
ber to  an  agreement  with  their  sentiments ;  and 
perhaps  might  induce  the  whole  body  to  a  tacit 
acquiescence  in  their  declarations,  under  a  natural, 
and  not  always  an  improper,  dislike  of  shewing  a 
difference  with  those  who  lead  their  party.  I  will 
not  deny,  that  in  general  this  conduct  m  parties 
is  defensible ;  but  within  what  limits  the  practice 
is  to  be  circumscribed,  and  with  what  exceptions 
the  doctrine  which  supports  it  is  to  be  received,  it 
is  not  my  present  purpose  to  define.  The  present 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  motives; 
it  only  regards  the  publick  expression  of  their 
sentiments. 

The  author  is  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  receive  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  m 
the  liouse  of  commons  as  that  of  the  party.  It 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  him  who  must  be 
regarded  as  its  authentick  organ.  In  a  discussion 
which  continued  for  two  days,  no  one  gentleman 
of  tlie  opposition  interposed  a  negative,  or  even  a 
doubt,  in  favour  of  him  or  his  opinions.  If  an 
idea  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  his  book,  or 
favourable  to  his  conduct,  lurks  in  the  minds  of  any 
persons  in  that  description,  it  is  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  peculiarity  which  they  indulge  to  their 
own  private  liberty  of  thinking.    The  author  can- 
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not  reckon  upon  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  as  members  of  a  party.  In  their  publick 
capacity,  in  every  thing  that  meets  the  publick 
ear,  or  publick  eye,  the  body  must  be  considered 
as  unanimous. 

They  must  have  been  animated  with  a  very 
waim  zeal  against  those  opinions,  because  they 
were  under  no  necessity  of  acting  as  they  did,  from 
any  just  cause  of  apprehension  that  the  errours  of 
this  writer  should  be  taken  for  theirs.  They  might 
disapprove ;  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  dis- 
avow him,  as  they  have  done  in  the  whole,  and  in 
all  the  parts  of  his  book ;  because  neither  in  the 
whole  nor  in  any  of  the  parts,  were  they  directly, 
or  by  any  implication,  involved.  The  author  was 
known  indeed  to  have  been  warmly,  strenuously, 
and  afifectionately,  against  all  allurements  of  am- 
bition, and  all  possibility  of  alienation  from  pride, 
or  personal  pique,  or  peevish  jealousy,  attached  to 
the  Whig  party.  With  one  of  them  he  has  had 
a  long  friendship,  which  he  must  ever  remember 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  To  the  great-;  real, 
and  amiable  virtues,  and  to  the  unequalled  abili- 
ties, of  that  gentleman,  he  shall  always  join  with 
his  country  in  paying  a  just  tribute  of  applause. 
There  are  others  in  that  party  for  whom,  without 
any  shade  of  sorrow,  he  bears  as  high  a  degree  of 
love  as  can  enter  into  the  human  heart ;  and  as 
much  veneration  as  ought  to  be  paid  to  human 
creatures ;  because  he  firmly  believes,  that  they 
are  endowed  with  as  many  and  as  great  virtues, 
as  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  producing, 
joined  to  great  clearness  of  intellect,  to  a  just  judg- 
ment, to  a  wonderful  temper,  and  to  true  wisdom. 
His  sentiments  with  regard  to  them  can  never 
vary,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  who  are  bound,  and  are  gene- 
rally disposed,  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
best  patterns  of  their  species,  and  such  as  give  a 
dignity  to  the  nature  of  which  we  all  participate. 
For  the  whole  of  the  party  he  has  high  respect. 
Upon  a  view  indeed  of  the  composition  of  all 
parties,  he  finds  great  satisfaction.  It  is,  that  in 
leaving  the  service  of  his  country,  he  leaves  par- 
liament without  all  comparison  richer  in  abilities 
than  he  found  it.  Very  solid  and  very  brilliant 
talents  distinguish  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
opposite  rows  are  a  sort  of  seminary  of  genius, 
and  have  brought  forth  such  and  so  great  talents 
as  never  before  (amongst  us  at  least)  have  appear- 
ed together.  If  their  owners  are  disposed  to  serve 
their  country,  (he  trusts  they  are,)  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  render  it  services  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. If,  through  mistake  or  passion,  they  are 
led  to  contribute  to  its  ruin,  we  shall  at  least  have 
a  consolation  denied  to  the  ruined  country  that 
adjoins  us — we  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  men  of 
mean  or  secondary  capacities. 

All  these  considerations  of  party  attachment,  of 
personal  regard,  and  of  personal  admiration,  ren- 
dered the  Author  of  the  Reflections  extremely 
cautious,  lest  the  slightest  suspicion  should  arise 
of  his  having  undertaken  to  express  the  senti- 
ments even  of  a  single  man  of  that  description. 


His  words  at  the  outset  of  his  Reflections  are 
these  : 

^*  In  the  first  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write 
''  to  you,  and  which  at  length  I  send,  I  wrote 
"  neither /or,  nor  fronij  any  description  of  men; 
"  nor  shall  I  in  this.  My  errours,  if  any,  are  my 
''  own.  My  reputation  alone  is  to  answer  for 
''  them."  In  another  place  he  says,  (p.  126,) 
"  I  have  no  mans  proxy.  I  speak  only  from  my- 
"  self,  when  I  disclaim,  as  I  do,  with  all  possible 
''  earnestness,  all  communion  with  the  actors  in 
"  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers  of  it.  When 
''  I  assert  any  thing  else,  as  concerning  the  people 
''  of  England,  I  speak  from  observation,  not  from 
"  authority:' 

To  say  then,  that  the  book  did  not  contain  the 
sentiments  of  their  party,  is  not  to  contradict  the 
author,  or  to  clear  themselves.  If  the  party  had 
denied  his  doctrines  to  be  the  current  opinions  of 
the  majority  in  the  nation,  they  would  have  put 
the  question  on  its  true  issue.  There,  I  hope  and 
believe,  his  censurers  will  find  on  the  trial,  that 
the  author  is  as  faitliful  a  representative  of  tbe 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  England,  as 
any  person  amongst  them  can  be  of  the  ideas  of 
his  own  party. 

The  French  Revolution  can  have  no  connexioD 
with  the  objects  of  any  parties  in  England  formed 
before  the  period  of  that  event,  unless  they  choose 
to  imitate  any  of  its  acts,  or  to  consolidate  aov 
principles  of  that  Revolution  with  their  own  opi- 
nions. Tlie  French  Revolution  is  no  part  of  their 
original  contract.  The  matter,  standing  by  itself, 
is  an  open  subject  of  political  discussion,  like  all 
the  other  revolutions  (and  there  are  many)  which 
have  been  attempted  or  accomplished  in  our  age. 
But  if  any  considerable  number  of  British  subjects, 
taking  a  factious  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
France,  begin  publickly  to  incorporate  themselves 
for  the  subversion  of  nothing  short  of  the  wkoU 
constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  to  incorporate  them- 
selves for  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  body  of  its 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  with  them  of 
the  whole  system  of  its  manners,  in  favour  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  of  the  modem  usages,  of 
the  French  nation,  I  think  no  party  principle  coald 
bind  the  author  not  to  express  his  sentiments 
strongly  against  such  a  faction.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  perhaps  bound  to  mark  his  dissent,  when 
the  leaders  of  the  party  were  daily  going  out  of 
their  way  to  make  publick  declarations  in  parlia- 
ment, which,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  their 
intentions,  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  ill-de- 
signing men  in  their  practices  against  our  consti- 
tution. 

The  members  of  this  faction  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  they  mean 
to  produce.  They  declare  it  openly  and  decisively. 
Their  intentions  are  not  left  equivocal.  They  are 
put  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  thanks  which  formally, 
and  as  it  were  officially,  they  issue,  in  order  to  re- 
commend and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  treasonable  libels  against  all 
the  hitherto  cherished  objects  of  the  love  and 
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veneration  of  this  people.  Is  it  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  a  good  subject,  to  reprobate  such  proceed- 
ings ?  Is  it  alien  to  the  office  of  a  good  member 
of  parliament,  when  such  practices  encrease,  and 
when  the  audacity  of  the  conspirators  grows  with 
their  impunity,  to  point  out  in  his  place  their  evil 
tendency  to  the  happy  constitution  which  he  is 
chosen  to  guard  ?  Is  it  wrong,  in  any  sense,  to 
render  the  people  of  England  sensible  how  much 
they  must  suffer,  if,  unfortunately,  such  a  wicked 
faction  should  become  possessed  in  this  country 
of  the  same  power  which  their  allies  in  the  very 
next  to  us  have  so  perfidiously  usurped,  and  so 
outrageously  abused  !  Is  it  inhuman  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  spilling  their  blood,  or  imprudent 
to  guard  against  the  effusion  of  our  own  ?  Is  it 
contrary  to  any  of  the  honest  principles  of  party, 
or  repugnant  to  any  of  the  known  duties  of  friend- 
•hip,  for  any  senator,  respectfully,  and  amicably, 
to  caution  his  brother  members  against  counte- 
nancing, by  inconsiderate  expressions,  a  sort  of 
proceeding  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  de- 
liberately approve  ? 

He  had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  by  argu- 
ments, which  he  thought  could  not  be  refuted, 
and  by  documents,  which  he  was  sure  could  not 
be  denied,  that  no  comparison  was  to  be  made 
between  the  British  government  and  the  French 
usurpation. — ^That  they  who  endeavoured  madly 
to  compare  them,  were  by  no  means  making  the 
comparison  of  one  good  system  with  another  good 
system,  which  varied  only  in  local  and  circumstan- 
tial differences ;  much  less,  that  they  were  hold- 
ing out  to  us  a  superiour  pattern  of  legal  liberty, 
which  we  might  substitute  in  the  place  of  our  old, 
and,  as  they  described  it,  superannuated,  constitu- 
tion. He  meant  to  demonstrate,  that  the  French 
scheme  was  not  a  comparative  good,  but  a  posi- 
tive evil. — That  the  question  did  not  at  all  turn, 
as  had  been  stated,  on  a  parallel  between  a  mo- 
narchy and  a  republick.  He  denied  tliat  the  pre- 
sent scheme  of  tnings  in  France  did  at  all  deserve 
the  respectable  name  of  a  republick  :  he  had  there- 
fore no  comparison  between  monarchies  and  re- 
publicks  to  make. — ^That  what  was  done  in  France 
was  a  wild  attempt  to  methodize  anarchy ;  to  per- 
petuate and  fix  disorder.  That  it  was  a  foul,  im- 
pious, monstrous  thing,  wholly  out  of  the  course 
of  moral  nature.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  it 
was  generated  in  treachery,  fraud,  falsehood,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  unprovoked  murder. — He  offered  to 
make  out,  that  those  who  have  led  in  that  business 
had  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  perfidy 
to  their  colleagues  in  function,  and  with  the  most 
flagrant  perjury  both  towards  their  king  and  their 
constituents  ;  to  the  one  of  whom  the  Assembly 
had  sworn  fealty,  and  to  the  other,  when  under  no 
sort  of  violence  or  constraint,  they  had  sworn  a 
full  obedience  to  instructions. — ^That,  by  the  ter- 
rour  of  assassination,  they  had  driven  away  a  very 
great  number  of  the  members,  so  as  to  produce  a 
false  appearance  of  a  majority. — ^That  this  fic- 
titious majority  had  fabricated  a  constitution, 
which,  as  now  it  stands,  is  a  tyranny  far  beyond 


any  example  that  can  be  found  in  the  civilized 
European  world  of  our  age ;  that  therefore  the 
lovers  of  it  must  be  lovers,  not  of  liberty,  but  if 
they  really  understand  its  nature,  of  the  lowest 
and  basest  of  all  servitude. 

He  proposed  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  France  is  not  a  transient  evil,  produc* 
tive,  as  some  have  too  favourably  represented  it, 
of  a  lasting  good ;  but  that  the  present  evil  is 
only  the  means  of  producing  future  and  (if  that 
were  possible)  worse  evils. — ^That  it  is  not  an  un- 
digested, imperfect,  and  crude  scheme  of  liberty, 
which  may  gradually  be  mellowed  and  ripen^ 
into  an  orderly  and  social  freedom  ;  but  that  it  is 
so  fundamentally  wrong,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  correcting  itself  by  any  length  of  time,  or  of 
being  formed  into  any  mode  of  polity,  of  which  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  could  publickly 
declare  his  approbation. 

If  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  would 
have  shewn  distinctly,  and  in  detail,  that  what 
the  Assembly,  calling  itself  National,  had  held 
out  as  a  large  and  liberal  toleration,  is  in  reality  a 
cruel  and  insidious  religious  persecution;  infi- 
nitely more  bitter  than  any  which  had  been  heard 
of  within  this  century. — That  it  had  a  feature  in 
it  worse  than  the  old  persecutions. — ^That  the  old 
persecutors  acted,  or  pretended  to  act,  from  zeal, 
towards  some  system  of  piety  and  virtue :  they 
gave  strong  preferences  to  their  own  ;  and  if  they 
drove  people  from  one  religion,  they  provided  for 
them  another,  in  which  men  might  take  refuge 
and  expect  consolation. — ^That  their  new  persecu- 
tion is  not  against  a  variety  in  conscience,  but 
against  all  conscience.  That  it  professes  contempt 
towards  its  object ;  and  whilst  it  treats  all  religion 
with  scorn,  is  not  so  much  as  neutral  about  the 
modes :  it  unites  the  opposite  evils  of  intolerance 
and  of  indifference. 

He  could  have  proved,  that  it  is  so  far  from  re- 
jecting tests,  (as  unaccountably  had  been  asserted,) 
that  the  Assembly  had  imposed  tests  of  a  peculiar 
hardship,  arising  from  a  cruel  and  premeditated 
pecuniary  fraud  :  tests  against  old  principles, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws,  and  binding  upon  the 
conscience. — ^That  these  tests  were  not  imposed  as 
titles  to  some  new  honour  or  some  new  benefit, 
but  to  enable  men  to  hold  a  poor  compensation 
for  their  legal  estates,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived ;  and,  as  they  had  before  been 
reduced  from  affluence  to  indigence ;  so,  on  re- 
fusal to  swear  against  their  conscience,  they  are 
now  driven  from  indigence  to  famine,  and  treated 
with  every  possible  degree  of  outrage,  insult,  and 
inhumanity. — ^That  these  tests,  which  their  im- 
posers  well  knew  would  not  be  taken,  were  in- 
tended for  the  very  purpose  of  cheating  their 
miserable  victims  out  of  the  compensation  which 
the  tyrannick  impostors  of  the  Assembly  had  pre- 
viously and  purposely  rendered  the  publick  unable 
to  pay.  That  thus  their  ultimate  violence  arose 
from  their  original  fraud. 

He  would  have  shewn  that  the  universal  peace 
and  concord  amongst  nations,  which  these  com- 
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mon  enemies  to  mankind  had  held  out  ivith  the 
same  fraudulent  ends  and  pretences  with  which 
they  had  uniformly  conducted  every  part  of  their 
proceeding,  was  a  coarse  and  clumsy  deception, 
unworthy  to  be  proposed  as  an  example,  by  an 
informed  and  sagacious  British  senator,  to  any 
other  country. — That  far  from  peace  and  good- 
will to  men,  they  meditated  war  against  all  other 
governments ;  and  proposed  systematically  to  ex- 
cite in  them  all  the  very  worst  kind  of  seditions, 
in  order  to  lead  to  their  common  destniction. — 
That  they  had  discovered,  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  power  of  dis- 
covering it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in  die  Comtat,  at 
Cavailhon  and  at  Carpentras,)  in  what  a  savage 
manner  they  mean  to  conduct  the  seditions  and 
wars  they  have  planned  against  their  neighbours, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  confederation  of  republicks  as  wild  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  their  own.  He  would  have  shewn  in 
what  manner  that  wicked  scheme  was  carried  on 
in  those  places,  without  being  directly  either  owned 
or  disclaimed,  in  hopes  that  the  undone  people 
should  at  length  be  obliged  to  fly  to  their  tyran- 
nick  protection,  as  some  sort  of  refuge  from  their 
barbarous  and  treacherous  hostility.  He  would 
have  shewn  from  those  examples,  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  society  could  be  in  safety  as  long  as 
such  a  publick  enemy  was  in  a  condition  to  con- 
tinue directly  or  indirectly  such  practices  against 
its  peace. — ^That  Great  Britiin  was  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  machinations ;  and  that  they  had 
begun  by  establishing  correspondences,  commu- 
nications, and  a  sort  of  federal  union  with  the 
factious  here. — ^That  no  practical  enjoyment  of  a 
thing  so  imperfect  and  precarious  as  human  hap- 
piness must  be,  even  under  the  very  best  of  go- 
vernments, could  be  a  security  for  the  existence 
of  these  governments,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
principles  of  France,  propagated  from  that  grand 
school  of  every  disorder  and  every  vice. 

He  was  prepared  to  shew  the  madness  of  their 
declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man  ;  the 
childish  futility  of  some  of  their  maxims  ;  the 
gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and  the  palpable  fal- 
sity, of  others ;  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
all  such  declarations  to  the  well-being  of  men  and 
of  citizens,  and  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
every  just  commonwealth.  He  was  prepared  to 
shew  that,  in  their  conduct,  the  Assembly  had  di- 
rectly violated  not  only  every  sound  principle  of 
government,  but  every  one,  without  exception,  of 
their  own  false  or  futile  maxims ;  and  indeed  every 
rule  they  had  pretended  to  lay  down  for  their  own 
direction. 

In  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  shew,  that  those 
who  could,  after  such  a  full  and  fair  exposure, 
continue  to  countenance  the  French  insanity,  were 
not  mistaken  politicians,  but  bad  men;  but  he 
thought  that  in  this  'case,  as  in  many  others,  ig- 
norance had  been  the  cause  of  admiration. 

These  are  strong  assertions.  They  required 
strong  proofs.  The  member  who  laid  down  these 
positions  was  and  is  ready  to  give,  in  his  place,  to 


each  position  decisive  evidence,  correspondent  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  several  allegations. 

In  order  to  judge  on  the  propriety  of  the  inter- 
niption  given  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  tbe 
committee  of  the  Quebec  bill,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  first,  whether,  on  general  principles,  he 
ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  prove  his  allega- 
tions ?  Secondly,  whether  the  time  he  had  chosen 
was  so  very  unseasonable  as  to  make  his  exercise 
of  a  parliamentary  right  productive  of  ill  effects 
on  his  friends  or  his  country  ?  Thirdly,  whether 
the  opinions  delivered  in  his  book,  and  which  be 
had  begun  to  expatiate  upon  that  day,  were  in 
contradiction  to  his  former  principles,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  tenour  of  nis  publick  con- 
duct ? 

They,  who  have  made  eloquent  panegyricks  on 
the  French  Revolution,  and  who  think  a  free  dis- 
cussion so  very  advantageous  in  every  case,  and 
under  every  circumstance,  ought  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  have  prevented  their  eulogies  from  being 
tried  on  the  test  of  facts.  If  their  panegyrick  had 
been  answered  with  an  invective  (bating  the  dif- 
ference in  point  of  eloquence)  the  one  would  have 
been  as  good  as  the  other :  that  is,  they  would 
both  of  them  have  been  good  for  nothing.  Tbe 
panegyrick  and  the  satire  ought  to  be  sufjered  to 
go  to  trial ;  and  that  which  shrinks  from  it  noust 
be  contented  to  stand,  at  best,  as  a  mere  decla- 
mation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  tbe 
course  he  took.  That  which  seemed  to  be  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  rather  to  extol 
the  English  constitution,  than  to  attack  the  French. 
I  do  not  determine  what  would  be  best  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  do  in  his  situation.  I  do  not  deny  that  he 
may  have  good  reasons  for  his  reserve.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  been  as  good  for  a  similar  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  his  zeal  had  suf- 
fered him  to  listen  to  them.  But  there  were  no 
motives  of  ministerial  prudence,  or  of  that  pru- 
dence which  ought  to  guide  a  man  perhaps  on  the 
eve  of  being  minister,  to  restrain  the  author  of  the 
Reflections.  He  is  in  no  office  under  the  Crown ; 
he  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party. 

The  excellencies  of  the  British  constitution  had 
already  exercised  and  exhausted  the  talents  of  the 
best  thinkers,  and  the  most  eloquent  writers  and 
speakers,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  But  in  the 
present  case,  a  system  declared  to  be  far  better, 
and  which  certainly  is  much  newer,  (to  restless 
and  unstable  minds  no  small  recommendation,) 
was  held  out  to  the  admiration  of  tlie  good  peo- 
ple of  England.  In  that  case,  it  was  surely  pro- 
per for  those,  who  had  far  other  thoughts  of  the 
French  constitution,  to  scrutinize  that  plan  which 
has  been  recommended  to  our  imitation  by  active 
and  zealous  factions,  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
complexion  is  such,  that  we  are  palled  with  en- 
joyment, and  stimulated  with  hope  ;  that  we  be- 
come less  sensible  to  a  long-possessed  benefit,  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  become  habitual. 
Specious,  untried,  ambiguous  prospects  of  new  ad- 
vantage, recommend  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
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e,  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  every 
Prom  this  temper,  men  and  factions,  and 
too,  have  sacrificed  the  good,  of  which 

been  in  assured  possession,  in  favour  of 
1  irrational  expectations.  What  should 
Vfr.  Burke,  if  he  thought  this  temper 
t  one  time  or  other,   to  prevail   in  our 

from  exposing  to  a  multitude,  eager  to 
he   false  calculations  of  this  lottery   of 

w,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  the  effusions 
me  from  a  general  zeal  for  liberty.  This 
indulged,  and  even  to  be  encouraged,  as 
he  question  is  general.  An  orator,  above 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  full  and  free  use  of 
e  of  liberty.  A  common-place  in  favour 
ry  and  tyranny,  delivered  to  a  popular 
',  would  indeed  be  a  bold  defiance  to  all 
ciples  of  rhetorick.  But  in  a  question 
any  particular  constitution  is  or  is  not  a 
rational  liberty,  this  kind  of  rhetorical 
in  favour  of  freedom  in  general  is  surely 
ut  of  its  place.  It  is  virtually  a  begging 
iiestion.  It  is  a  song  of  triumph  before 
e. 

Mr.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyrick 

new  constitution ;  it  is  the  destruction 
f  the  absolute  monarchy  he  commends." 
at  nameless  thing,  which  has  been  lately 

France,  was  described  as  "  the  most  stu- 
ns and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty,  which 
ten  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human 
ty  in  any  time  or  country,"  it  might  at 
i  led  the  hearer  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
tion  of  the  new  fabrick  was  an  object  of 
3n,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  old. 
,  however,  has  explained  himself;  and  it 
i  too  like  that  captious  and  cavilling  spi- 
b  I  so  perfectly  detest,  if  I  were  to  pin 
e  language  of  an   eloquent  and  ardent 

the  punctilious  exactness  of  a  pleader, 
r.  Fox  did  not  mean  to  applaud  that 
IS  thing,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  France, 

a  constitution.  I  easily  believe  it.  Far 
iriting  the  praises  of  a  great  genius  like 
,  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  man  of 
sense,  or  common  information.  He  can- 
re  the  change  of  one  piece  of  barbarism 
ler,  and  a  worse.  He  cannot  rejoice  at 
uction  of  a  monarchy,  mitigated  by  man- 
)ectful  to  laws  and  usages,  and  attentive, 
but  too  attentive,  to  publick  opinion,  in 
f  the  tyranny  of  a  licentious,  ferocious, 
ige  multitude,  without  laws,  manners,  or 
md  which,  so  far  from  respecting  the  ge- 
ise  of  mankind,  insolently  endeavours  to 
the  principles  and  opinions,  which  have 
guided  and  contained  the  world,  and  to 
m  into  a  conformity  to  their  views  and 

His  mind  is  made  to  better  thins^. 
.  man  should  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the 
3n  of  an  absolute  monarchy ;  that  in  such 

he  should  overlook  the  captivity,  dis- 
d  degradation  of  an  unfortunate  prince, 
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and  the  continual  danger  to  a  life  which  exists 
only  to  be  endangered ;  that  he  should  overlook 
the  utter  ruin  of  whole  orders  and  classes  of  men, 
extending  itself  directly,  or  in  its  nearest  conse- 
quences, to  at  least  a  million  of  our  kind,  and  to 
at  least  the  temporary  wretchedness  of  a  whole 
community,  I  do  not  deny  to  be  in  some  sort  na- 
tural :  because  when  people  see  a  political  object, 
which  they  ardently  desire,  but  in  one  point  of 
view,  they  are  apt  extremely  to  palliate,  or  under- 
rate, the  evils  which  may  arise  in  obtaining  it. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  humanity  of  those 
persons.  Their  good  nature  I  am  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  dispute.  It  only  shews  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  informed,  or  sufficiently  consider- 
ate. When  they  come  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
transaction,  they  will  think  tliemselves  bound  to 
examine  what  the  object  is  that  has  been  acquired 
by  all  this  havock.  They  will  hardly  assert  that 
the  destruction  of  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a  thing 
good  in  itself,  without  any  sort  of  reference  to  the 
antecedent  state  of  things,  or  to  consequences 
which  result  from  the  change  ;  without  any  con- 
sideration whether  under  its  ancient  rule  a  coun- 
try was  to  a  considerable  degree  flourishing  and 
populous,  highly  cultivated,  and  highly  commer- 
cial ;  and  whether,  under  that  domination,  though 
personal  liberty  had  been  precarious  and  insecure, 
property  at  least  was  ever  violated.  They  cannot 
take  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  human  mind 
along  with  them,  in  abstractions  separated  from 
tlie  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  state,  from  the 
quality  of  actions,  and  the  character  of  the  actors. 
None  of  us  love  absolute  and  uncontrolled  mo- 
narchy ;  but  we  could  not  rejoice  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a  Trajan,  who  were 
absolute  monarchs,  as  we  do  when  Nero  is  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  punished  more  majo- 
rem  :  nor,  when  that  monster  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  his  wife  Sporus,  and  to  drink  puddle,  were 
men  affected  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  the 
venerable  Galba,  with  all  his  faults  and  errors, 
was  murdered  by  a  revolted  mercenary  soldiery. 
With  such  things  before  our  eyes^  our  feelings 
contradict  our  theories ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  feelings  are  true,  and  the  theory  is  false. 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  in  commending  the 
destruction  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked, 
as  '*  considerations  fit  only  for  shallow  and  super- 
"  ficial  minds." — ^The  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  to  that 
effect. 

The  subversion  of  a  government,  to  deserve  any 
praise,  must  be  considered  but  as  a  step  prepara- 
tory to  the  formation  of  sometliing  better,  either 
in  the  scheme  of  the  government  itself,  or  in  the 
persons  who  administer  it,  or  in  both.  These 
events  cannot  in  reason  be  separated.  For  instance, 
when  we  praise  our  Revolution  of  1 688,  though 
the  nation  in  that  act  was  on  the  defensive,  and 
was  justified  in  incurring  all  tlie  evils  of  a  defen- 
sive war,  we  do  not  rest  there.  We  always  com- 
bine with  the  subversion  of  the  old  government, 
the  happy  settlement  which  followed.     When  we 
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estimate  that  revolution,  we  mean  to  comprehend 
in  our  calculation  both  the  value  of  the  tiling 
parted  with,  and  the  value  of  the  thing  received 
m  exchange. 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  heavily  on  those  who 
tear  to  pieces  tlic  whole  frame  and  contexture  of 
their  country,  that  they  could  find  no  other  way 
of  settling  a  government  fit  to  obtain  its  rational 
ends,  except  that  whicli  they  have  pursued  by 
means  unfavourable  to  all  the  present  happiness  of' 
millions  of  people,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  their  political  arrange- 
ments, men  have  no  right  to  put  the  well-being 
of  the  present  generation  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  only  moral  trust  with  any  cer- 
tainty in  our  hands,  is  the  care  of  our  own  time. 
With  regard  to  futurity,  we  are  to  treat  it  like  a 
ward.  We  are  not  so  to  attempt  an  improvement 
of  his  fortune,  as  to  put  the  capital  of  his  estate 
to  any  hazard. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  discuss,  like  sophis- 
ters,  whether,  in  no  case,  some  evil,  for  the  sake 
of  some  benefit,  is  to  be  tolerated.  Nothing  uni- 
versal can  be  rationally  affirmed  on  any  moral  or 
any  political  subject.  Pure  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion does  not  belong  to  these  matters.  The  lines 
of  morality  are  not  like  ideal  lines  of  mathe- 
maticks.  They  are  broad  and  deep  as  well  as 
long.  Tliey  admit  of  exceptions ;  they  demand 
modifications.  These  exceptions  and  modifica- 
tions are  not  made  by  the  process  of  logick,  but 
by  the  rules  of  prudence.  Prudence  is  not  only 
the  first  in  rank  of  tlie  virtues  political  and  moral, 
but  she  is  the  director,  the  regulator,  the  standard 
of  them  all.  Metaphysicks  cannot  live  without 
definition  ;  but  prudence  is  cautious  how  she  de- 
fines. Our  courts  cannot  be  more  fearful  in  suf- 
fering fictitious  cases  to  be  brought  before  them 
for  eliciting  their  determination  on  a  point  of  law, 
than  prudent  moralists  are  in  putting  extreme  and 
hazardous  cases  of  conscience  upon  emergencies 
not  existing.  Without  attempting  therefore  to 
define,  what  never  can  be  defined,  the  case  of  a 
revolution  in  government,  this,  I  think,  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  a  sore  and  pressing  evil  is  to 
be  removed,  and  that  a  good,  great  in  its  amount, 
and  unequivocal  in  its  nature,  must  be  probable 
almost  to  certainty,  before  the  inestimable  price 
of  our  own  morals,  and  the  well-being  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-citizens,  is  paid  for  a  revolu- 
tion. If  ever  we  ought  to  be  economists  even  to 
parsimony,  it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of 
evil.  Every  revolution  contains  in  it  sometliing 
of  evil. 

It  must  always  be,  to  tliose  who  are  the  greatest 
amateurs,  or  even  professors,  of  revolutions,  a 
matter  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  late  French 
government  was  so  bad,  that  nothing  worse  in 
the  infinite  devices  of  men  could  come  in  its 
place.  They  who  have  brought  France  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  ought  to  prove  also,  by  something 
better  than  prattling  about  the  Bastile,  that  their 
subverted  government  was  as  incapable  as  the 
present  certainly  is,  of  all  improvement  and  coc- 


rection.  How  dare  they  to  say  so  who  have  never 
made  that  experiment  ?  They  are  experimenters 
by  their  trade.  They  have  made  an  hundred 
others,  infinitely  more  hazardous. 

The  English  admirers  of  the  forty-eight  thou- 
sand republicks  which  form  the  French  federation, 
praise  them  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what 
they  are  to  become.  They  do  not  talk  as  politi- 
cians but  as  prophets.  But  in  whatever  character 
they  choose  to  found  paneg^rick  on  prediction,  it 
will  be  thought  a  little  singular  to  praise  any 
work,  not  for  its  own  merits,  but  for  the  merits  of 
something  else  which  may  succeed  to  it.  When 
any  political  institution  is  praised,  in  spite  of  great 
and  prominent  faults  of  every  kind,  and  in  all  its 
parts,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  something  ex- 
cellent in  its  fundamental  principles.  It  must  be 
shewn  that  it  is  right  though  imperfect ;  that  it  is 
not  only  by  possibility  susceptible  of  improvement, 
but  tliat  it  contains  in  it  a  principle  tending  to  its 
melioration. 

Before  they  attempt  to  shew  this  progression 
of  their  favourite  work,  from  absolute  pravity  to 
finished  perfection,  they  will  find  themselves 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  widi  those  whose  cause  tbey 
maintain.  What !  alter  our  sublime  constitution, 
the  glory  of  France,  tlie  envy  of  the  world,  the 
pattern  for  mankind,  the  masterpiece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  collected  and  concentrated  glory  of  this 
enlightened  age !  Have  we  not  produced  it  ready 
made  and  ready  armed,  mature  in  its  birth,  a 
perfect  goodness  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  hammered 
by  our  blacksmith  midwives  out  of  the  brain  of 
Jupiter  himself?  Have  we  not  sworn  our  devout, 
profane,  believing,  infidel  people,  to  an  allegiance 
to  this  goddess,  even  before  she  had  burst  the 
dura  mater,  and  as  yet  existed  only  in  embryo  ? 
Have  we  not  solemnly  declared  Uiis  constitution 
unalterable  by  any  future  legislature  ?  Have  we 
not  bound  it  on  posterity  for  ever,  though  our 
abettors  have  declared  that  no  one  generation  is 
competent  to  bind  another  ?  Have  we  not  obliged 
the  members  of  every  future  assembly  to  qoaliiy 
themselves  for  their  seats  by  swearing  to  its  con- 
servation ? 

Indeed  the  French  constitution  always  must  be 
(if  a  change  is  not  made  in  all  their  principles  and 
fundamental  arrangements)  a  government  wholly 
by  popular  representation.  It  must  be  this  or  no- 
thing. The  French  faction  considers  £is  an  usurp- 
ation, as  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  man,  every  other  description  of  govern- 
ment. Take  it  or  leave  it ;  there  is  no  medium. 
Let  the  irrefragable  doctors  fight  out  their  own 
controversy  in  their  own  way,  and  with  their  own 
weapons  ;  and  when  they  are  tired  let  them  com- 
mence a  treaty  of  peace.  Let  the  plenipotentiary 
sophisters  of  England  settle  with  the  diplomatick 
sophisters  of  France,  in  what  manner  right  is  tt»  Ni 
corrected  by  an  infusion  of  wrong,  and  how  truth 
may  be  rendered  more  true  by  a  due  iniermixiurc 
of  falsehood. 

Havine:  sufficiently  proved,  that  nothing  could 
make  it  generally  improper  for  Mr.  Burke  to  pro« 
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vhat  he  had  alleged  concerning  the  object  of  tliis 
lispiite,  I  pass  to  the  second  question,  that  is, 
whether  he  was  justified  in  choosing  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Quebec  bill  as  the  field  for  this  discus- 
sion ?  If  it  were  necessary,  it  might  be  shewn, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  bring  these  discussions 
into  parliament,  nor  the  first  to  renew  them  in 
this  session.  Tlie  fact  is  notorious.  As  to  the 
Quebec  bill,  they  were  introduced  into  the  debate 
upon  that  subject  for  two  plain  reasons ;  first,  that 
as  he  thought  it  then  not  advisable  to  make  the 
proceedings  of  the  factious  societies  the  subject  of 
a  direct  motion,  he  had  no  other  way  open  to 
him.  Nobody  has  attempted  to  shew,  that  it  was 
at  all  admissible  into  any  other  business  before 
the  house.  Here  every  thing  was  favourable. 
Here  was  a  bill  to  form  a  new  constitution  for  a 
French  province  under  English  dominion.  The 
question  naturally  arose,  whether  we  should  settle 
Uiat  constitution  upon  English  ideas,  or  upon 
French.  This  furnished  an  opportunity  for  exa- 
mining into  the  value  of  the  French  constitution, 
either  considered  as  applicable  to  colonial  govern- 
ment, or  in  its  own  nature.  The  bill  too  was  in 
a  committee.  By  the  privilege  of  speaking  as 
often  as  he  pleased,  he  hoped  in  some  measure  to 
lupply  the  want  of  support  which  he  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend.  In  a  committee  it 
was  always  in  his  power  to  bring  the  questions 
from  generalities  to  facts;  from  declamation  to 
discussion.  Some  benefit  he  actually  received 
horn  this  privilege.  These  are  plain,  obvious, 
natural  reasons  for  his  conduct.  I  believe  they 
9ie  the  true,  and  the  only  true  ones. 

They  who  justify  the  frequent  interruptions, 
which  at  length  wholly  disabled  him  from  pro- 
ceeding, attribute  their  conduct  to  a  very  different 
Interpretation  of  his  motives.  They  say,  that 
through  corruption,  or  malice,  or  folly,  he  was 
acting  his  part  in  a  plot  to  make  his  friend  Mr. 
Pox  pass  for  a  republican  ;  and  thereby  to  prevent 
the  gracious  intentions  of  his  sovereign  from  tak- 
ing effect,  which  at  that  time  had  begun  to  dis- 
close themselves  in  his  favour.*  This  is  a  pretty 
serious  charge.  This  on  Mr.  Burke's  part,  would 
be  something  more  than  mistake  ;  something 
worse  than  formal  irregularity.     Any  contumely, 

•  To  explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  paraaraph 
irbich  appeared  in  a  paper  in  the  minority  interest  some  time  be- 
bre  this  aebate.  "A  very  dark  intricrue  has  lately  been  disco- 
•rered,  the  authors  of  which  are  well  known  to  us;  but  until  flic 

•  glorious  day  shall  come,  when  it  will  not  b*i  a  liokl  to  tell  the 

•  TRUTH,  we  must  not  be  so  rearardless  of  our  ovm  safetv,  as  to 

•  publish  their  names.    We  will,  however,  state  the  fact,  leavinf? 

•  It  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  discover  what  wc  dare  not 
'  publish. 

''  Since  the  business  of  the  armament  airainst  Russia  has  been 
'  under  discussion,  a  great  personage  has  been  heard  to  say,  *  that 

•  •  he  wan  not  so  wedded  to  Mr  Pitt,  as  not  to  be  verv  wilHug 
'  'to  give  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  the  latter  should  be  able. 

•  •  In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to  conduct  the  ^vemment  of  the 

•  'country  with  jrreater  advantage  to  the  publick.' 

••  This  patriotick  declaration  immediately  alarmed  the  swarm 
'  of  courtly  insects  that  live  onlv  in  the  sunshine  of  ministerial 
'  favour.  It  wa.%  thought  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  dismission 
'  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  every  engine  was  sot  at  work  for  the  purpose  of 
'  preventinff  such  an  event.  The  principal  engine  employed  on 
'  this  occasion  was  calvmvy.  It  was  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a 
'  erent  personage,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  the  last  man  in  Kngland  to 
'  be  trusted  by  a  king,  because  he  was  by  principle  a  republican, 
and  consequently  an  enemy  to  monarchy. 

"  In  the  discussion  of  the  Quebec  bill  which  stood  for  yester- 
dav.  it  was  the  intention  of  some  persons  to  connect  with  this 
suDject  the  French  Revolution,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Fox  would  be 
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any  outrage,  is  readily  passed  over,  by  tlie  indul- 
gence which  we  all  owe  to  sudden  passion.  These 
things  are  soon  forgot  upon  occasions  in  which  all 
men  are  so  apt  to  forget  tliemselves.  Deliberate 
injuries  to  a  degree  must  be  remembered,  because 
they  require  deliberate  precautions  to  be  secured 
against  their  return. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  for  Mr.  Burke,  that  he 
considers  that  cause  assigned   for  the  outrage 
offered  to  him,  as  ten  times  worse  than  the  outrage 
itself.     There  is  such  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  subject,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult*  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  tlie  charge,  than  to  refute 
it  when  understood.     Mr.  Fox's  friends  were,  it 
seems,  seized  with  a  sudden  panick  terrour  lest  he 
should  pass  for  a  republican.     I  do  not  tliink  they 
had  any  ground  for  this  apprehension. .    But  let 
us  admit  tliey  had.     What  was  there  in  tlie  Que- 
bec bill,  rather  than  in  any  other,  which  could 
subject  him  or  them  to  that  imputation  ?    Nothing 
in  a  discussion  of  the  French  constitution,  which 
might  arise  on  tlie  Quebec  bill,  could  tend  to  make 
Mr.  Fox  pass  for  a  republican  ;  except  he  should 
take  occasion  to  extol  that  state  of  things  in  France, 
which  affects  to  be  a  republick  or  a  confederacy 
of  republicks.     If  such  an  encomium  could  make 
any  unfavourable  impression  on  the  king's  mind, 
surely  his  voluntary  panegyricks  on  that  event, 
not  so  much  introduced  as  intruded  into  otlier 
debates,  with  which  they  had  little  relation,  must 
have  produced  that  effect  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty, and  much  greater  force.    The  Quebec  bill, 
at  worst,  was  only  one  of  tliose  opportunities, 
carefully  sought,  and  industriously  improved  by 
himself.     Mr.  Sheridan  had  already  brought  forth 
a  panegyrick  on  the  French  system  in  a  still  higher 
strain,  with  full  as  little  demand  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  before  the  house,  in  a  speech  too 
good  to  be  speedily  forgotten.     Mr.  Fox  followed 
him  without  any  direct  call  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  upon  the  same  ground.    To  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  French  constitution  on  the  Quebec 
bill,  could  not  draw  forth  any  opinions  which  were 
not  brought  forward  before,  with  no  small  osten- 
tation, and  with  very  little  of  necessity,  or  perhaps 
of  propriety.     What  mode,  or  what  time,  of  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  the  French  faction  in  £ng- 

"  warmed  by  a  collision  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  induced  to  defend 
"  that  Revolution  in  which  so  much  power  was  taken  from,  and 
"  so  little  left  in,  the  crown. 

"  Had  Mr.  Fox  fallen  into  the  snare,  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
"  would  have  been  laid  before  a  great  personage,  as  a  proof  that 
"  a  man  who  could  defend  such  a  Revolution,  might  be  a  very 
"good  republican,  but  could  not  possibly  be  a  friend  to  mo- 
"  narchy. 

**  Rut  those  who  laid  the  snare  were  disappointed ;  for  Mr. 
"  Fox.  in  the  short  conversation  which  took  place  yesterday  in 
"  the  house  of  commons,  said,  that  he  confessedly  had  thought 
"  favourablv  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  that  most  certainly 
"he  never  had,  either  in  parliament,  or  out  of  parlismient,  pro- 
**  fessed  or  defended  republican  principles." 

Argute  April  23d.  1791. 
tht     "    ■ 


Mr.  Burke  cannot  answer  for  the  truth,  nor  prove  the  falsehood, 
r  the  story  given  by  the  friends  of  the  party  in  this  paper.    He 
only  knows  that  an  opinion  of  its  being  well  or  ill  authenti- 


of  the  story  given  by  the  friends  of  the  party  in  this  paper.    He 

•ing  well  or  ill  a    " 
cated  had  no  influence'  on  his  conduct.    He  meant  only,  to  the 


best  of  his  power,  to  guard  the  publick  against  the  ill  designs 
of  factions  out  of  doors.  What  Mr.  Burke  did  in  parliament 
could  hardly  have  been  intenfled  to  draw  Mr.  Fox  into  any 
declarations*  unfavourable  to  his  principles,  since  (by  the  ac- 
count of  those  who  arc  his  friends)  he  had  long  before  eflTec- 
tually  prevented  the  success  of  any  such  scjindalous  designs. 
Mr.  Fox's  friends  have  themselves  dooe  away  that  imputation 
on  Mr.  Burke. 
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land  would  not  equally  tend  to  kindle  tliis  enthu- 
siasm, and  afford  those  occasions  for  pan^yrick, 
which,  far  from  shunning,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  in- 
dustriously sought  ?  He  himself  said  very  truly, 
in  the  debate,  that  no  artifices  were  necessary  to 
draw  from  him  his  opinions  upon  that  subject. 
But  to  fall  upon  Mr.  Burke  for  making  an  use,  at 
worst  not  more  irregular,  of  the  same  liberty,  is 
tantamount  to  a  plain  declaration,  that  the  topick 
of  France  is  tabooed  or  forbidden  ground  to  Mr. 
Burke,  and  to  Mr.  Burke  alone.  But  surely  Mr. 
Fox  is  not  a  republican ;  and  what  should  hinder 
him,  when  such  a  discussion  came  on,  from  clear- 
ing himself  unequivocally  (as  his  friends  say  he  had 
done  near  a  fortnight  before)  of  all  such  imputa- 
tions? Instead  of  being  a  disadvantage  to  him, 
he  would  have  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and  Mr. 
Burke,  since  he  has  thought  proper  to  reckon  him 
amongst  them. 

But  it  seems,  some  newspaper  or  other  had 
imputed  to  him  republican  principles,  on  occasion 
of  his  conduct  upon  the  Quebec  bill.  Supposing 
Mr.  Burke  to  have  seen  these  newspapers,  (which  is 
to  suppose  more  than  I  believe  to  be  true,)  I  would 
ask,  when  did  the  newspapers  forbear  to  charge 
Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr  Burke  himself,  with  republican 
principles,  or  any  other  principles  which  they 
thought  could  render  both  of  them  odious,  some- 
times to  one  description  of  people,  sometimes  to 
another  ?  Mr.  Burke,  since  the  publication  of  his 
.  pamphlet,  has  been  a  thousand  times  charged  in 
the  newspapers  with  holding  despotick  principles. 
He  could  not  enjoy  one  moment  of  domestick 
quiet,  he  could  not  perform  the  least  particle  of 
publick  duty,  if  he  did  not  altogether  disregard 
the  language  of  those  libels.  But  however  his  sen- 
sibility might  be  affected  by  such  abuse,  it  would 
in  Aim  have  been  thought  a  most  ridiculous  rea- 
son for  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Sheridan,  so  as  to  prevent  their  delivering  their 
sentiments  of  the  French  Revolution, — that  for- 
sootli,  "  the  newspapers  had  lately  charged  Mr. 
**  Burke  with  being  an  enemy  to  liberty." 

I  allow  that  those  gentlemen  have  privileges  to 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  no  claim.  But  their  friends 
ought  to  plead  those  privileges ;  and  not  to  assign 
bad  reasons,  on  the  principle  of  what  is  fair  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  thereby  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  those  who  can  so  easily 
refute  them.  Let  tliem  say  at  once  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  of  no  value,  and  that  he  has  no  call  to  assert 
it ;  but  that  theirs  is  of  infinite  concern  to  the 
party  and  the  publick  ;  and  to  that  consideration 
he  ought  to  sacrifice  all  his  opinions,  and  all  his 
feelings. 

In  that  language  I  should  hear  a  style  corre- 
spondent to  the  proceeding  ;  loily,  indeed,  but 
plain  and  consistent.  Admit,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  merely  for  argument,  that  this  gentle- 
man had  as  good  a  right  to  continue  as  they  had  to 
begin  these  discussions ;  in  candour  and  equity 
they  must  allow  that  their  voluntary  descant  in 
praise  of  the  French  constitution  was  as  much  an 
oblique  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  as  Mr.  Burke's  en- 


quiry into  the  foundation  of  this  encomium  could 
possibly  be  construed  into  an  imputation  upon 
them.  They  well  knew,  that  he  felt  like  other 
men ;  and  of  course  he  would  think  it  mean  and 
unworthy  to  decline  asserting  in  his  place,  and  in 
tlie  front  of  able  adversaries,  tlie  principles  of  what 
he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and  without  an  op- 
ponent before  him.  They  could  not  but  be  con- 
vinced, that  declamations  of  this  kind  would  rouse 
him ;  that  he  must  think,  coming  from  men  of 
their  calibre,  they  were  highly  mischievous ;  that 
they  gave  countenance  to  bad  men,  and  bad  de- 
signs ;  and,  though  he  was  aware  that  the  hand- 
ling such  matters  in  parliament  was  delicate,  yet 
he  was  a  man  very  likely,  whenever,  much  i^;ainst 
his  will,  they  were  brought  there,  to  resolve,  that 
there  they  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  Mr.  Fox, 
early  in  the  preceding  session,  had  publick  notice 
from  Mr.  Burke  of  the  light  in  which  he  con- 
sidered every  attempt  to  introduce  the  example 
of  France  into  the  politicks  of  this  country ;  suid 
of  his  resolution  to  break  with  his  best  friends, 
and  to  join  with  his  worst  enemies,  to  prevent  it. 
He  hoped  that  no  such  necessity  would  ever  exist 
But  in  case  it  should,  his  determination  was  made. 
The  party  knew  perfectly  that  he  would  at  least 
defend  himself.  He  never  intended  to  attack  Mr. 
Fox,  nor  did  he  attack  him  directly  or  indirectly. 
His  speech  kept  to  its  matter.  No  personality  was 
employed  even  in  the  remotest  allusion.  He  never 
did  impute  to  that  gentleman  any  republican  prin- 
ciples, or  any  other  bad  principles  or  bad  conduct 
whatsoever.  It  was  far  from  his  words ;  it  was 
far  from  his  heart.  It  must  be  remembered,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Fox  to  fix  oa 
Mr.  Burke  an  unjustifiable  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  foul  crime  of  teaching  a  set  of  maxims  to  a 
boy,  and  afterwards,  when  these  maxims  became 
adult  in  his  mature  age,  of  abandoning  both  the 
disciple  and  the  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  never  at- 
tempted, in  any  one  particular,  either  to  criminate 
or  to  recriminate.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  had  no- 
thing  of  the  kind  in  his  power.  This  he  does  not 
controvert.  He  certainly  had  it  not  in  his  inclina- 
tion. That  gentleman  had  as  little  ground  for  the 
charges  which  he  was  so  easily  provoked  to  make 
upon  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  (I  include  Mr.  Fox) 
have  been  kind  enough  to  consider  the  dispute 
brought  on  by  this  business,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  Mr.  Burke  from  their  corps,  as  a 
matter  of  regret  and  uneasiness.  I  cannot  be  of 
opinion,  that  by  his  exclusion  they  have  had  any 
loss  at  all.  A  man  whose  opinions  are  so  very  ad- 
verse to  theirs,  adverse,  as  it  was  expressed,  **  as 
**  pole  to  pole,"  so  mischievously  as  well  as  so  di- 
rectly adverse,  that  they  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  solemnly  discrlaiming  them  in  full 
parliament,  such  a  man  must  ever  be  to  them  a 
most  unseemly  and  unprofitable  incumbrance.  A 
co-operation  with  him  could  only  serve  to  embar- 
rass them  in  all  their  councils.  They  have  besides 
publickly  represented  him  as  a  man  capable  of 
abusing  the  docility  and  confideace  of  ingenuous 
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)uth ;  and,  for  a  bad  reason,  or  for  no  reason, 
'  disgracing  his  whole  publick  life  by  a  scandal- 
is  contradiction  of  every  one  of  his  own  acts, 
ritings,  and  declarations.  If  these  charges  be 
ue,  their  exclusion  of  such  a  person  from  their 
3dy  is  a  circumstance  which  does  equal  honour 
» their  justice  and  their  prudence.  If  they  ex- 
ress  a  degree  of  sensibility  in  being  obliged  to 
cecute  this  wise  and  just  sentence,  from  a  con- 
deration  of  some  amiable  or  some  pleasant  qua- 
ties  which  in  his  private  life  their  former  friend 
lay  happen  to  possess,  Uiey  add,  to  the  praise  of 
leir  wisdom  and  firmness,  the  merit  of  great  ten- 
3mess  of  heart,  and  humanity  of  disposition. 

On  tlieir  ideas,  the  new  whig  party  have,  in  my 
pinion,  acted  as  became  them.  The  author  of 
le  Reflections,  however,  on  his  part,  cannot, 
ithout  great  shame  to  himself,  and  without  en* 
tiling  everlasting  disgrace  on  his  posterity,  admit 
le  tnitli  or  justice  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
lade  upon  him ;  or  allow  that  he  has  in  those 
.eflections  discovered  any  principles  to  which 
onest  men  are  bound  to  declare,  not  a  shade  or 
vo  of  dissent,  but  a  total  fundamental  opposi- 
on.  He  must  believe,  if  he  does  not  mean  wil- 
dly to  abandon  his  cause  and  his  reputation,  that 
rinciples,  fundamentally  at  variance  with  those  of 
is  book,  are  fundamentally  false.  What  those 
rinciples,  the  antipodes  to  his,  really  are,  he  can 
tily  discover  from  their  contrariety.  He  is  very 
nwilling  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrines  of  some 
ooks  lately  circulated  are  the  principles  of  the 
arty  ;  though  from  the  vehement  declarations 
^inst  his  opinions,  he  is  at  some  loss  how  to 
idge  otherwise. 

For  the  present,  my  plan  does  not  render  it 
ecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  concerning  the 
lerits  either  of  the  one  set  of  opinions  or  the 
ther.  The  autlior  would  have  discussed  the 
lerits  of  both  in  his  place,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

I  pass  to  the  next  head  of  charge,  Mr.  Burke*s 
iconsistency.  It  is  certainly  a  great  aggravation 
r  his  fault  in  embracing  false  opinions,  that  in 
Ding  so  he  is  not  supposed  to  fill  up  a  void,  but 
lat  he  is  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  opinions  that 
re  true  and  laudable.  This  is  the  great  gist  of 
16  charge  against  him.     It  is  not  so  much  that  he 

wrong  in  his  book,  (that  however  is  alleged 
Iso,)  as  that  he  has  therein  belied  his  whole  life. 

believe,  if  he  could  venture  to  value  himself 
pen  any  thing,  it  is  on  the  virtue  of  consistency 
lat  he  would  value  himself  the  most.  Strip  him 
f  this,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  any  man  who  had  written  some- 
ling,  and  spoken  a  great  deal,  upon  verymulti- 
urious  matter,  during  upwards  of  twenty-five 
ears  publick  service,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of 
nportaut  events  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened 
1  the  same  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  a 
ttle  hard,  in  order  to  charge  such  a  man  with  in- 
onsistency,  to  see  collected  by  his  friend,  a  sort  of 
igest  of  his  sayings,  even  to  such  as  were  merely 
portive    and    jocular.      This  digest,    however, 


has  been  made,  with  equal  pains  and  partiality, 
and  without  bringing  out  tnose  passages  of  his 
writings  which  might  tend  to  shew  with  what  re- 
strictions any  expressions,  quoted  from  him,  ought 
to  have  been  understood.  From  a  great  statesman 
he  did  not  quite  expect  this  mode  of  inquisition. 
If  it  only  appeared  in  the  works  of  common 
pamphleteers,  Mr.  Burke  might  safely  trust  to  his 
reputation.  When  thus  urged,  Ite  ought,  peHiaps, 
to  do  a  little  more.  It  shall  be  as  little  as  possible, 
for  I  hope  not  much  is  wanting.  To  be  totally 
silent  on  his  charges  would  not  be  respectful  to 
Mr.  Fox.  Accusations  sometimes  derive  a  weight 
from  the  persons  who  make  them,  to  which  tliey 
are  not  entitled  for  their  matter. 

He  who  thinks,  that  tlie  British  constitution 
ought  to  consist  of  the  three  members,  of  three 
very  different  natures,  of  which  it  does  actually 
consist,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  preserve  each  of 
those  members  in  its  proper  place,  and  witli  its 
proper  proportion  of  power,  must  (as  eaclt  shall 
happen  to  be  attacked)  vindicate  the  three  several 
parts  on  the  several  principles  peculiarly  belong- 
mg  to  them.  He  cannot  assert  the  democratick 
part  on  the  principles  on  which  monarchy  is  sup- 
ported, nor  can  he  support  monarchy  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy ;  nor  can  he  maintain  aristo- 
cracy on  the  grounds  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 
or  of  both.  All  these  he  must  support  on  grounds 
that  are  totally  different,  though  practically  they 
may  be,  and  happily  with  us  they  are,  brought 
into  one  harmonious  body.  A  man  could  not  be 
consistent  in  defending  such  various,  and,  at  first 
view,  discordant,  parts  of  a  mixed  constitution, 
without  that  sort  of  inconsistency  with  which  Mr, 
Burke  stands  charged. 

As  any  one  of  tlie  great  members  of  this  consti- 
tution happens  to  be  endangered,  he  that  is  a 
friend  to  all  of  them  chooses  and  presses  the 
topicks  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  part  at- 
tacked, with  all  the  strength,  the  earnestness,  the 
vehemence,  with  all  the  power  of  stating,  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  colouring,  which  he  happens  to  pos- 
sess, and  which  the  case  demands.  'He  is  not  to 
embarrass  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  or  to  incumber 
or  overlay  his  speech,  by  bringing  into  view  at 
once  (as  if  he  were  reading  an  academick  lecture) 
all  that  may  and  ought,  when  a  just  occasion  pre- 
sents itself,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. At  that  time  tliey  are  out  of  the  court ; 
there  is  no  question  concerning  them.  Whilst  he 
opposes  his  defence  on  the  part  where  the  attack 
is  made,  he  presumes,  that  fbr  his  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  all  the  rest,  he  has  credit  in  every 
candid  mind.  He  ought  not  to  apprehend,  that 
his  raising  fences  about  popular  privileges  this 
day,  will  infer  that  he  ought,  on  the  next,  to  con- 
cur with  those  who  would  pull  down  the  throne : 
because,  on  the  next,  he  defends  the  throne,  it 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  he  has  abandoned 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  man,  who,  among  various  objects  of  his  equal 
regard,  is  secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  others,  is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater 
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lengths  in  his  preference  of  the  objects  of  his  im- 
mediate solicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done. 
A  man  so  circumstanced  often  seems  to  under- 
value, to  vilify,  almost  to  reprobate  and  disown, 
those  that  are  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of 
nature  and  truth,  and  not  of  inconsistency  and 
false  pretence.  The  danger  of  any  thing  very  dear 
to  us  removes,  for  the  moment,  every  other  affec- 
tion from  the  mind.  When  Priam  had  his  whole 
thoughts  employed  on  the  body  of  his  Hector,  he 
repels  with  indignation,  and  drives  from  him  with 
a  thousand  reproaches,  his  surviving  sons,  who 
with  an  officious  piety  crowded  about  him  to  offer 
their  assistance.  A  good  critick  (there  is  no  better 
than  Mr.  Fox)  would  say,  tliat  this  is  a  master- 
stroke, and  marks  a  deep  understanding  of  nature 
in  the  father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a 
Zoilus,  who  would  conclude  from  this  passage  that 
Homer  meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction 
as  hating,  or  being  indifferent  and  cold  in  his 
affections  to,  the  poor  relicks  of  his  house,  or  that 
he  preferred  a  dead  carcass  to  his  living  children. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  allow- 
ance of  this  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid 
criticks  ought  to  be  granted  to  him.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  mixed  constitution  be  admitted,  he 
wants  no  more  to  justify  to  consistency  every  thing 
he  has  said  and  done  during  the  course  of  a  po- 
litical life  just  touching  to  its  close.  I  believe 
that  gentleman  has  kept  himself  more  clear  of 
running  into  the  fashion  of  wild,  visionary  theories, 
or  of  seeking  popularity  through  every  means,  than 
any  man  perhaps  ever  did  in  the  same  situation. 

He  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the  hustings,  at  a 
popular  election,  rejected  the  authority  of  instruc- 
tions from  constituents  :  or  who,  in  any  place, 
has  argued  so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
credit into  which  that  doctrine  of  compulsive  in- 
structions under  our  constitution  is  since  fallen, 
may  be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing 
himself  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occasion. 

The  reformers  in  representation,  and  the  bills 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  he 
uniformly  and  steadily  opposed  for  many  years 
together,  in  contradiction  to  many  of  his  best 
friends.  These  friends,  however,  in  his  better 
days,  when  they  had  more  to  hope  from  his  service 
and  more  to  fear  from  his  loss  than  now  they  have, 
never  chose  to  find  any  inconsistency  between  his 
acts  and  expressions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  his 
votes  on  those  questions.  But  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things. 

Against  the  opinion  of  many  friends,  even  against 
the  solicitation  of  some  of  them,  he  opposed  those 
of  the  church  clergy,  who  had  petitioned  the  house 
of  commons  to  be  discharged  from  the  subscrip- 
tion. Although  he  supported  the  dissenters  in 
their  petition  for  the  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  ;  in 
this,  as  he  was  not  guilty  of  it,  so  he  was  not  re- 
proached with  inconsistency.  At  the  same  time 
he  promoted,  and  against  the  wish  of  several,  the 
clause  that  gave  the  dissenting  teachers  another 
subscription  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  then 


taken  away.  Neither  at  that  time  was  the  re- 
proach of  inconsistency  brought  against  him. 
People  could  tlien  distinguish  between  a  difference 
in  conduct  under  a  variation  of  circumstances,  and 
an  inconsistency  in  principle.  It  was  not  then 
thought  necessary  to  be  freed  of  him  as  of  an  in- 
cumbrance. 

These  instances,  a  few  among  many,  are  pro- 
duced as  an  answer  to  the  insinuation  of  his  hav- 
ing pursued  high  popular  courses,  which  in  his  late 
book  he  has  abandoned.  Perhaps  in  his  whole 
life  he  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occasion,  with 
whatever  risk  to  him  of  obloquy  as  an  individual, 
with  whatever  detriment  to  his  interest  as  a  mem- 
ber of  opposition,  to  assert  the  very  same  doctrines 
which  appear  in  that  book.  He  told  the  House, 
upon  an  important  occasion,  and  pretty  early  in 
his  service,  that "  being  warned  by  the  ill  effect  of 
'*  a  contrary  procedure  in  great  examples,  he  had 
''  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low ;  in  order  that 
*'  they  should  stick  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
*'  stick  to  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.*' 

At  popular  elections  the  most  rigorous  casuists 
will  remit  a  little  of  their  severity.  They  will 
allow  to  a  candidate  some  unqualified  effusions  in 
favour  of  freedom,  without  binding  him  to  adhere 
to  them  in  their  utmost  extent.  But  Mr.  Burke 
put  a  more  strict  rule  upon  himself  than  most 
moralists  would  put  upon  others.  At  his  first 
offering  himself  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  almost 
sure  he  should  not  obtain,  on  that  or  any  occasion, 
a  single  Tory  vote,  (in  fact  he  did  obtain  but  one,) 
and  rested  wholly  on  the  Whig  interest,  he  thouorht 
himself  bound  to  tell  to  the  electors,  both  before 
and  after  his  election,  exactly  what  a  represen- 
tative they  had  to  expect  in  him. 

'*  The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution 
"  (he  said)  is  its  liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty 
'*  inviolate,  is  the  peculiar  duty  and  proper  trust 
*'  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  But 
"  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty 
*'  connected  with  order,  and  tliat  not  only  exbts 
''  with  order  and  virtue,  but  cannot  exist  at  all 
*^  without  them.  It  inheres  in  good  and  steady 
"  government,  as  in  its  substance  and  vital  prin- 
"  cipler 

The  liberty  to  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  him- 
self attached  is  not  French  liberty.  That  liberty 
is  nothing  but  the  rein  given  to  vice  and  confu- 
sion. Mr.  Burke  was  then,  as  he  was  at  the 
writing  of  his  Reflections,  awfully  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  complex  state  of 
our  constitution  and  our  empire,  and  that  it  mi?ht 
require,  in  different  emergencies,  different  sorts  of 
exertions,  and  the  successive  call  upon  all  the 
various  principles  which  uphold  and  justify  it. 
This  will  appear  from  what  he  said  at  the  close  of 
the  poll. 

**  To  be  a  good  member  of  parliament  is,  let 
*'  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task ;  especially  at  tliis  time. 
''  when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into 
"  the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliance,  or 
"  wild  popularity .  To  unite  circumspection  i*ilh 
**  vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  ex- 
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**  tremely  difficult.  We  are  now  members  for  a 
"  rich  commercial  city ;  this  city,  however,  is  but 
''  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  nation,  the  interests 
**  of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate, 
"  We  are  members  for  that  great  nation  which, 
"  however,  is  itself  but  a  part  of  a  great  empire, 
**  extended  by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the 
'*  farthest  limits  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  All 
"  these  wide-spread  interests  must  be  considered ; 
**  must  be  compared ;  must  be  reconciled,  if  possi- 
"  ble.  We  are  members  for  a/rce  country  ;  and 
*'  surely  we  all  know  that  the  machine  of  a  free 
*'  constitution  is  no  simple  thing ;  but  as  intricate 
"  and  as  delicate,  as  it  is  valuable.  We  are  mem- 
"  bers  in  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy  ;  and 
**  we  must  preserve  religiously  the  true  legal 
*'  rights  of  the  sovereign,  which  form  the  key- 
*^  stone  that  binds  together  the  noble  and  well- 
**  constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  consti- 
'*  tution,  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced 
"  powers,  must  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such 
**  I  mean  to  touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes 
**  within  my  reach." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Burke  spoke  to  his  consti- 
tuents seventeen  years  ago.  He  spoke,  not  like  a 
partisan  of  one  particular  member  of  our  consti- 
tution, but  as  a  person  strongly,  and  on  principle, 
attached  to  tlicm  all.  He  thought  these  great  and 
essential  members  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  pre- 
served each  in  its  place ;  and  that  the  monarchy 
ought  not  only  to  be  secured  in  its  peculiar  ex- 
istence, but  in  its  pre-eminence  too,  as  the  pre- 
siding and  connecting  principle  of  tlie  whole.  Let 
it  be  considered,  whether  the  language  of  his  book, 
printed  in  1790,  differs  from  his  speech  at  Bristol 
in  1774. 

With  equal  justice  his  opinions  on  the  Ameri- 
can war  are  introduced,  as  if  in  his  late  work  he 
had  belied  his  conduct  and  opinions  in  the  de- 
bates which  arose  upon  that  great  event.  On  the 
American  war  he  never  had  any  opinions  which 
he  has  seen  occasion  to  retract,  or  which  he  has 
ever  retracted.  He  indeed  differs  essentially  from 
Mr.  Fox  as  to  the  cause  of  that  war.  Mr.  Fox 
has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  the  Americans  re- 
belled, "  because  they  thought  they  had  not  en- 
"  joyed  liberty  enough."  This  cause  of  the  war 
from  him  I  have  heard  of  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  stimulated  the  nation  to  that 
measure,  did  frequently  urge  this  topick.  They 
contended,  that  the  Americans  had  from  the  be- 
ginning aimed  at  independence;  that  from  the 
beginning  they  meant  wholly  to  throw  off  the 
auUiority  of  the  crown,  and  to  break  their  con- 
nexion with  the  parent  country.  Tliis  Mr.  Burke 
never  believed.  When  he  moved  his  second  con- 
ciliatory proposition  in  the  year  1776,  he  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  this  point  at  very  great 
length  ;  and,  from  nine  several  heads  of  presump- 
tion, endeavoured  to  prove  the  charge  upon  that 
people  not  to  be  true. 

If  the  principles  of  all  he  has  said  and  wrote  on 
the  occasion  be  viewed  with  common  temper,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  will  perceive,  that,  on  a 


supposition  that  the  Americans  had  rebelled  merely 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  liberty,  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  thought  very  differently  of  tlie  American 
cause.  What  might  have  been  in  tlie  secret 
thoughts  of  some  of  their  leaders  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  As  far  as  a  man,  so  locked  up  as  Dr. 
Franklin,  could  be  expected  to  communicate  his 
ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to  Mr.  Burke.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  very  day  before  he  set  out  for 
America,  that  a  very  long  conversation  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  with  a  greater  air  of  openness  on 
the  doctor's  side  than  Mr.  Burke  liad  observed  in 
him  before.  In  this  discourse  Dr.  Franklin  la- 
mented, and  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  separa- 
tion which  he  feared  was  inevitable  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colouies.  He  certainly  spoke  of 
it  as  an  event  which  gave  him  the  greatest  con- 
cern. America,  he  said,  would  never  again  see 
such  happy  days  as  she  had  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  He  observed,  that  ours  was 
the  only  instance  of  a  great  empire,  in  which  the 
most  distant  parts  and  members  had  been  as  well 
governed  as  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinage  :  but 
that  the  Americans  were  going  to  lose  the  means 
which  secured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  ad- 
vantage. Tlie  question  with  them  was  not  whether 
they  were  to  remain  as  they  had  been  before  the 
troubles,  for  better,  he  allowed,  they  could  not 
hope  to  be ;  but  whether  they  were  to  give  up  so 
happy  a  situation  without  a  struggle  ?  Mr.  Burke 
had  several  other  conversations  with  him  about 
tliat  time,  in  none  of  which,  soured  and  exaspe- 
rated as  his  mind  certainlv  was,  did  he  discover 
any  other  wish  in  favour  of  America  than  for  a 
security  to  its  ancient  condition.  Mr.  Burke's 
conversation  with  other  Americans  was  large  in- 
deed, and  his  enquiries  extensive  and  diligent. 
Trusting  to  the  result  of  all  tJiese  means  of  infor- 
mation, but  trusting  much  more  in  the  publick 
presumptive  indications  I  have  just  referred  to, 
and  to  tlie  reiterated,  solemn  declarations  of  their 
assemblies,  he  always  firmly  believed  tJiat  they 
were  purely  on  the  defensive  in  that  rebellion. 
He  considered  the  Americans  as  standing  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  controversy,  in  the  same  relation 
to  England,  as  England  did  to  King  James  the 
Second,  in  1688.  He  believed,  tliat  they  had 
taken  up  arms  from  one  motive  only;  that  is,  our 
attempting  to  tax  them  without  their  consent ;  to 
tax  them  for  tlie  purposes  of  maintaining  civil  and 
military  establishments.  If  this  attempt  of  ours 
could  have  been  practically establisiied,  he  thought, 
with  them,  that  tlieir  assemblies  would  become 
totally  useless ;  that,  under  the  system  of  policy 
which  was  then  pursued,  the  Americans  could 
have  no  sort  of  security  for  their  laws  or  liberties, 
or  for  any  part  of  them  ;  and  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  our  freedom  would  have  augmented  the 
weight  of  their  slavery. 

Considering  the  Americans  on  that  defensive 
footing,  he  thought  Great  Britain  ought  instantly 
to  have  closed  witli  them  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax- 
ing act.  He  was  of  opinion  that  our  genoral  rights 
over  that  country  would  have  been  preserved  by 
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this  timely  concession.*  W^hen,  instead  of  this,  a 
Boston  port  bill,  a  Massachusetts  charter  bill,  a 
Fishery  bill,  an  Intercourse  bill,  I  know  not  how 
many  hostile  bills,  rushed  out  like  so  many  tem- 
pests from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  were  ac- 
companied first  with  great  fleets  and  armies  of 
English,  and  followed  afterwards  with  great  bodies 
of  foreign  troops,  he  thought  that  their  cause 
grew  daily  better,  because  daily  more  defensive ; 
and  that  ours,  because  daily  more  offensive,  grew 
daily  worse.  He  therefore,  in  two  motions,  in  two 
successive  years,  proposed  in  parliament  many 
concessions  beyond  what  he  had  reason  to  think 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  would  ever  be  se- 
riously demanded. 

So  circumstanced,  he  certainly  never  could  and 
never  did  wish  the  colonists  to  be  subdued  by 
arms.  He  was  fully  persuaded,  that  if  such  should 
be  the  event,  they  must  be  held  in  that  subdued 
state  by  a  great  body  of  standing  forces,  and  per- 
haps of  foreign  forces.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  armies,  first  victorious  over  Englishmen, 
in  a  conflict  for  English  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges,  and  afterwards  habituated  (though  in 
America)  to  keep  an  English  people  in  a  state  of 
abject  subjection,  would  prove  fatal  in  the  end  to 
the  liberties  of  England  itself;  that  in  the  mean 
time  this  military  system  would  lie  as  an  oppres- 
sive burthen  upon  the  national  finances ;  diat  it 
would  constantly  breed  and  feed  new  discussions, 
full  of  heat  and  acrimony,  leading  possibly  to  a 
new  series  of  wars;  and  that  foreign  powers, 
whilst  we  continued  in  a  state  at  once  burthened 
and  distracted,  must  at  length  obtain  a  decided 
superiority  over  us.  On  what  part  of  his  late  pub- 
lication, or  on  what  expression  that  might  have 
escaped  him  in  that  work,  is  any  man  authorized 
to  charge  Mr.  Burke  with  a  contradiction  to  the 
line  of  his  conduct,  and  to  the  current  of  his  doc- 
trines on  the  American  war  ?  The  pamphlet  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  accusers,  let  them  point  out  the 
passage  if  they  can. 

Indeed,  the  author  has  been  well  sifted  and  scru- 
tinized by  his  friends.  He  is  even  called  to  an 
account  for  every  jocular  and  light  expression. 
A  ludicrous  picture,  which  he  made  with  regard  to 
a  passage  in  the  speech  of  a  late  minister,!  has 
been  brought  up  against  him.  That  passage  con- 
tained a  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  monarchy  to 
the  Americans,  after  they  had  separated  from 
Great  Britain.  He  thought  it  to  be  unseasonable, 
ill  judged,  and  ill  sorted  with  the  circumstances  of 
all  the  parties.  Mr.  Burke,  it  seems,  considered 
it  ridiculous  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  monarch 
or  other,  to  a  rebel  people,  at  the  moment  they 
had  for  ever  quitted  their  allegiance  to  their  and 
our  sovereign ;  at  the  time  when  they  had  broken 
off  all  connexion  with  this  nation,  and  had  allied 
themselves  with  its  enemies.  He  certainly  must 
have  thought  it  open  to  ridicule :  and,  now  that 
it  is  recalled  to  his  memory,  (he  had,  I  believe, 
wholly  forgotten  the  circumstance,)  he  recollects 
that  he  did  treat  it  with  some  levity.     But  is  it 

•  See  hia  ipeech  on  American  taxation,  tlie  19Ui  of  April,  1774. 


a  fair  inference  from  a  jest  on  this  unseasonabk 
lamentation,  that  he  was  then  an  enemy  to  mo- 
narchy either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country? 
The  contrary  perhaps  ought  to  be  inferred,  if  any 
thing  at  all  can  be  argued  from  pleasantries  good 
or  bad.  Is  it  for  this  reason,  or  for  any  thing  he 
has  said  or  done  relative  to  the  American  war, 
that  he  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  every  rebellion,  in  every  country, 
under  every  circumstance,  and  raised  upon  what- 
ever pretence  ?  Is  it  because  he  did  not  wish  the 
Americans  to  be  subdued  by  arms,  that  he  must 
be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if  he  reprobates  the 
conduct  of  those  societies  in  England,  who  alleging 
no  one  act  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  and  com- 
plaining of  no  hostile  attempt  against  our  andent 
laws,  rights,  and  usages,  are  now  endeavouring  to 
work  the  destruction  of  the  crown  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  whole  of  its  constitution  ?  Is  he 
obliged,  from  the  concessions  he  wished  to  be 
made  to  the  colonies,  to  keep  any  terms  with 
those  clubs  and  federations,  who  hold  out  to  us  as 
a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceedings  in  France, 
in  which  a  king,  who  had  voluntarily  and  formally 
divested  himself  of  the  right  of  taxation,  and  of 
all  other  species  of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  de- 
throned?— Is  it  because  Mr.  Burke  wished  to 
have  America  rather  conciliated  than  vanquished, 
that  he  must  wish  well  to  the  army  of  republicb 
which  are  set  up  in  France;  a  country  whereia 
not  the  people,  but  the  monarch  was  wholly  od 
the  defensive  (a  poor,  indeed,  and  feeble  defen- 
sive) to  preserve  same  fragments  of  the  royal 
autliority  against  a  determined  and  desperate  body 
of  conspirators,  whose  object  it  was,  with  what- 
ever certainty  of  crimes,  with  whatever  hazard  of 
war,  and  every  other  species  of  calamity,  to  an- 
nihilate the  whole  of  tliat  authority  ;  to  level  all 
ranks,  orders,  and  distinctions  in  the  state ;  and 
utterly  to  destroy  property,  not  more  by  their  acts 
than  in  their  principles  ? 

Mr.  Burke  nas  been  also  reproached  with  an  in- 
consistency between  his  late  writings  and  his 
former  conduct,  because  he  had  proposed  in  par- 
liament several  economical,  leading  to  several  con- 
stitutional, reforms.  Mr.  Burke  thought,  with  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  at  one  time  was  too  great; 
but  af\er  his  majesty  had,  by  a  gracious  message, 
and  several  subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  reduced 
it  to  a  standard  which  satisfied  Mr.  Fox  himself, 
and,  apparently  at  least,  contented  whoever  wished 
to  go  farthest  in  that  reduction,  is  Mr.  Burke  to 
allow  that  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  proceed 
to  indefinite  lengths  upon  that  subject  ?  that  it 
would  therefore  be  justifiable  in  a  people  owing 
allegiance  to  a  monarchy,  and  professing  to  main- 
tain it,  not  to  reduce,  but  wholly  to  take  away  all 
prerogative,  and  all  influence  whatsoever  ? — Must 
nis  having  made,  in  virtue  of  a  plan  of  economical 
regulation,  a  reduction  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  compel  him  to  allow,  tliat  it  would  be 
right  in  the  French  or  in  us  to  bring  a  king  to  so 
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bject  a  state,  as  in  function  not  to  be  so  respect- 
bie  as  an  under-sheriff,  but  in  person  not  to  differ 
t>m  the  condition  of  a  mere  prisoner?  One 
ould  think  tliat  such  a  thing  as  a  medium  had 
ever  been  heard  of  in  the  moral  world. 
This  mode  of  arguing  from  your  having  done 
ny  thing  in  a  certain  line,  to  the  necessity  of 
oing  every  thing,  has  political  consequences  of 
ther  moment  than  those  of  a  logical  faillacy.     If 

0  man  can  propose  any  diminution  or  modifica- 
on  of  an  invidious  or  dangerous  power  or  influ- 
Dce  in  government,  without  entitling  friends  turn- 
d  into  adversaries  to  argue  him  into  the  destruc- 
ion  of  all  prerogative,  and  to  a  spoliation  of  the 
rhole  patronage  of  royalty,  I  do  not  know  what 
an  more  effectually  deter  persons  of  sober  minds 
rom  engaging  in  any  reform ;  nor  how  the  worst 
nemies  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  could  contrive 
ny  method  more  fit  to  bring  all  correctives  on 
he  power  of  theCrown  into  suspicion  and  disrepute. 

If,  say  his  accusers,  the  dread  of  too  great  in- 
luence  m  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  could  justify 
be  degree  of  reform  which  he  adopted,  the  dread 
f  a  return  under  the  despotism  of  a  monarchy 
light  justify  the  people  of  France  in  going  much 
inher,  and  reducing  monarchy  to  its  present  no- 
ling.  Mr.  Burke  does  not  allow  that  a  sufficient 
rgument  ad  hominem  is  inferable  from  these  pre- 
lises.  If  the  horrour  of  the  excesses  of  an  absolute 
lonarchy  furnishes  a  reason  for  abolishing  it,  no 
lonarchy  once  absolute  (all  have  been  so  at  one 
eriod  or  other)  could  ever  be  limited.  It  must 
e  destroyed ;  otherwise  no  way  could  be  found  to 
uiet  the  fears  of  those  who  were  formerly  sub- 
icted  to  that  sway.  But  the  principle  of  Mr. 
•urke*s  proceeding  ought  to  lead  him  to  a  very 
ifierent  conclusion ; — ^to  this  conclusion, — ^that  a 
lonarchy  is  a  thing  perfectly  susceptible  of  re- 
>rm ;  perfectly  susceptible  of  a  balance  of  power ; 
nd  that,  when  reformed  and  balanced,  for  a  great 
Duntry,  it  is  the  best  of  all  governments.  The 
sample  of  our  country  might  have  led  France, 
s  it  has  led  him,  to  perceive  that  monarchy  is  not 
nly  reconcilable  to  Hberty,  but  that  it  may  be 
*ndered'a  great  and  stable  security  to  its  perpe- 
lal  enjoyment.  No  correctives  which  he  pro- 
oeed  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  could  lead  him 
>  approve  of  a  plan  of  a  republick  (if  so  it  may 
e  reputed)  which  has  no  correctives,  and  which 
e  believes  to  be  incapable  of  admitting  any.  No 
rinciple  of  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  or  writings 
bilged  him,  from  consistency,  to  become  an  ad- 
ocate  for  an  exchange  of  mischiefs ;  no  principle 
f  his  could  compel  him  to  justify  the  setting  up 

1  the  place  of  a  mitigated  monarchy,  a  new  and 
ir  more  despotick  power,  under  which  there  is 
o  trace  of  liberty,  except  what  appears  in  con- 
ision  and  in  crime. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  admit  that  the  faction  pre- 
ominant  in  France  have  abolished  their  mo- 
archy  and  the  orders  of  their  state,  from  any  dread 
f  arbitrary  power  that  lay  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
be  people.  It  is  not  very  long  since  he  has  been 
3  tnat  country.     Whilst  there  he  conversed  with 


many  descriptions  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  per- 
sons of  rank  did,  he  allows,  discover  strong  and 
manifest  tokens  of  such  a  spirit  of  liberty,  as 
might  be  expected  one  day  to  break  all  bounds. 
Such  gentlemen  have  since  had  more  reason  to  re- 
pent of  their  want  of  foresight  than  I  hope  any  of 
the  same  class  will  ever  have  in  this  country.  But 
this  spirit  was  far  from  general  even  amongst  the 
gentlemen.  As  to  the  lower  orders  and  those  a 
little  above  them,  in  whose  name  the  present 
powers  domineer,  they  were  far  from  discovering 
any  sort  of  dissatisfaction  vrith  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown .  That  vain  people  were 
rather  proud  of  them :  they  rather  despised  the 
English  for  not  having  a  monarch  possessed  of  such 
high  and  perfect  authority.  They  had  felt  nothing 
from  Lettres  de  Cachet.  The  Bastile  could  inspire 
no  horrours  into  them.  This  was  a  treat  for  their 
betters.  It  was  by  art  and  impulse ;  it  was  by  the 
sinister  use  made  of  a  season  of  scarcity ;  it  was 
under  an  infinitely  diversified  succession  of  wicked 
pretences,  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of  mo- 
narchy or  aristocracy,  that  this  light  people  were 
inspired  with  their  present  spirit  of  levelling. 
Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another 
turn  :  it  was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  military 
liveries,  cockades,  and  epaulets ;  until  the  French 
populace  was  led  to  become  the  willing,  but  still 
the  proud  and  thoughtless,  instrument  and  victim 
of  another  domination.  Neither  did  that  people 
despise,  or  hate,  or  fear  their  nobility.  On  the 
contrary,  they  valued  themselves  on  the  generous 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  chiefs  of  their 
nation. 

So  far  as  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  reforms. 

To  shew  that  he  has  in  his  last  publication 
abandoned  those  principles  of  liberty  which  have 
g^ven  energy  to  his  youth,  and  in  spite  of  his  cen- 
sors will  afiord  repose  and  consolation  to  his  de- 
clining age,  tliose,  who  have  thought  proper  in 
parliament  to  declare  against  his  book,  ought  to 
have  produced  something  in  it,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  militates  with  any  rational  plan  of  free 
government.  It  is  something  extraordinary,  that 
they,  whose  memories  have  so  well  served  them 
with  regard  to  light  and  ludicrous  expressions 
which  years  had  consigned  to  oblivion,  should  not 
have  been  able  to  quote  a  single  passage  in  a  piece 
so  lately  published,  which  contradicts  any  thing 
he  has  formerly  ever  said  in  a  style  either  ludi- 
crous or  serious.  They  quote  his  former  speeches, 
and  his  former  votes,  but  not  one  syllable  from 
the  book.  It  is  only  by  a  collation  of  the  one 
with  the  other  that  the  alleged  inconsistency  can 
be  established.  But  as  they  are  unable  to  cite  any 
such  contradictory  passage,  so  neither  can  they 
shew  any  thing  in  the  general  tendency  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  work  unfavourable  to  a  rational  and 
generous  spirit  of  liberty ;  unless  a  warm  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  levelling,  to  the  spirit  of 
impiety,  to  the  spirit  of  proscription,  plunder, 
murder,  and  cannibalism,  be  adverse  to  the  true 
principles  of  freedom. 
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The  author  of  that  book  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  from  extreme  to  extreme ;  but  he  has  al- 
ways kept  himself  in  a  medium.  Tliis  charge  is 
not  so  wonderful.  It  is  in  die  nature  of  things, 
that  they  who  are  in  tlie  centre  of  a  circle  should 
appear  directly  opposed  to  those  who  view  them 
from  any  part  of  the  circumference.  In  that  mid- 
dle point,  however,  he  will  still  remain,  though  he 
may  hear  people  who  themselves  run  beyond  Au- 
rora and  the  Ganges,  cry  out,  that  he  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  west. 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Burke  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Fox  as  arguing  in  a  manner  which  implied 
that  the  British  constitution  could  not  be  defended, 
but  by  abusing  all  republicks  ancient  and  modern. 
He  said  nothing  to  give  the  least  ground  for  such 
a  censure.  He  never  abused  all  republicks.  He 
has  never  professed  himself  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
to  republicks  or  to  monarchies  in  the  abstract.  He 
thought  that  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  every 
country,  which  it  is  always  perilous  and  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  calamities  to  force,  are  to  de- 
cide upon  the  form  of  its  government.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties, 
which  should  make  him  an  enemy  to  any  repub- 
lick  modern  or  ancient.  Far  from  it.  He  has 
studied  the  form  and  spirit  of  republicks  very 
early  in  life ;  he  has  studied  them  with  great  at- 
tention ;  and  with  a  mind  undisturbed  by  affec- 
tion or  prejudice.  He  is  indeed  convinced  that 
the  science  of  government  would  be  poorly  culti- 
vated without  that  study.  But  the  result  in  his 
mind  from  that  investigation  has  been,  and  is, 
that  neitlier  England  nor  France,  without  infinite 
detriment  to  them,  as  well  in  the  event  as  in  the 
experiment,  could  be  brought  into  a  republican 
form  ;  but  that  every  thing  republican  which  can 
be  introduced  with  safety  into  either  of  them,  must 
be  built  upon  a  monarchy ;  built  upon  a  real,  not 
a  nominal,  monarchy,  as  its  essential  basis  ;  that 
all  such  institutions,  whether  aristocratick  or  dc- 
mocratick,  must  originate  from  their  crown,  and 
in  all  their  proceedings  must  refer  to  it;  that  by 
the  energy  of  that  main  spring  alone  those  repub- 
lican parts  must  be  set  in  action,  and  from  tlience 
must  derive  their  whole  legal  effect,  (as  amongst 
us  they  actually  do,)  or  the  whole  will  fall  into 
confusion.  These  republican  members  have  no 
other  point  but  the  crown  in  which  they  can 
possibly  unite. 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  Burke*s 
book.  He  has  never  varied  in  that  opinion  since 
he  came  to  years  of  discretion.  But  surely,  if  at 
any  time  of  his  life  he  had  entertained  other  no- 
tions, (which  however  he  has  never  held  or  pro- 
fessed to  hold,)  the  horrible  calamities  brought 
upon  a  great  people,  by  the  wild  attempt  to  force 
their  country  into  a  rcpublick,  might  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  undeceive  his  understanding,  and  to 
free  it  for  ever  from  such  destructive  fancies.  He 
is  certain,  that  many,  even  in  France,  have  been 
made  sick  of  their  theories  by  their  very  success  in 
realizing  tliem. 

To  fortify  the  imputation  of  a  desertion  from  his 


principles,  his  constant  attempts  to  reform  abuses 
have  been  brought  forward.  It  is  true,  it  has  been 
the  business  of  his  strength  to  reform  abuses  in 
government;  and  his  last  feeble  efforts  are  em- 
ployed in  a  struggle  against  tliem.  Politically  he 
has  lived  in  that  element ;  politically  he  will  die 
in  it.  Before  he  departs,  I  will  admit  for  hiro  that 
he  deserves  to  have  all  his  titles  of  merit  brought 
forth,  as  they  have  been,  for  grounds  of  condem- 
nation, if  one  word,  justifying  or  supporting  abuses 
of  any  sort,  is  to  be  found  in  that  book  which  has 
kindled  so  much  mdignation  in  the  mind  of  a  great 
man.  On  the  contrary,  it  spares  no  existing  abuse. 
Its  very  purpose  is  to  make  war  with  abuses ;  not, 
indeed,  to  make  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  those 
which  live,  and  flourish,  and  reign. 

The  jmrpose,  for  which  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment are  brought  into  view,  forms  a  very  material 
consideration  in  the  mode  of  treating  them.  The 
complaints  of  a  friend  are  things  very  different 
from  the  invectives  of  an  enemy.  The  charge  of 
abuses  on  the  late  monarchy  of  France  was  not 
intended  to  lead  to  its  reformation,  but  to  justify 
its  destruction.  They,  who  have  raked  into  all  his- 
tory for  the  faults  of  kings,  and  who  have  aggra- 
vated every  fault  they  have  found,  have  acted  con- 
sistently ;  because  they  acted  as  enemies.  No 
man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  tempered  monarchy  who 
bears  a  decided  hatred  to  monarchy  itself.  He, 
who,  at  the  present  time,  is  favourable,  or  even 
fair,  to  that  system,  must  act  towards  it  as  towards 
a  friend  with  frailties,  who  is  under  the  prosecu- 
tion of  implacable  foes.  I  think  it  a  duty,  m  that 
case,  not  to  inflame  the  publick  mind  against  the 
obnoxious  person,  by  any  exaggeration  of  his  faults. 
It  is  our  duty  rather  to  palliate  his  errours  and 
defects,  or  to  cast  them  into  the  shade,  and  indus- 
triously to  bring  forward  any  good  qualities  that 
he  may  happen  to  possess.  But  when  the  man  is 
to  be  amended,  and  by  amendment  to  be  preserv- 
ed, then  the  line  of  dutv  takes  another  direction. 
When  his  safety  is  effectually  provided  for,  it  then 
becomes  the  office  of  a  friend  to  urge  his  faults 
and  vices  with  all  the  energy  of  enlightened  affec- 
tion, to  paint  them  in  their  most  vivid  colours, 
and  to  bring  the  moral  patient  to  a  better  habit. 
Thus  I  think  with  regard  to  individuals ;  thus  I 
think  with  regard  to  ancient  and  respected  go- 
vernments and  orders  of  men.  A  spirit  of  refor- 
mation is  never  more  consistent  with  itself,  than 
when  it  refuses  to  be  rendered  the  means  of  de- 
struction. 

I  suppose  that  enough  is  said  upon  these  heads 
of  accusation.  One  more  I  had  nearly  forgotten, 
but  I  shall  soon  dispatch  it.  The  author  of  the 
Reflections,  in  the  opening  of  the  last  parliament, 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  for  a  remonstrance  to  the  Crown,  which 
is  substantially  a  defence  of  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment, that  had  been  dissolved  under  displeasure. 
It  is  a  defence  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  a  defence  of  the 
Whigs.  By  what  connexion  of  argument,  by 
what  association  of  ideas,  this  apology  for  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  is,  by  him  and  theni,  brought  to 
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criminate  his  and  their  apologist,  I  cannot  easily 
divine.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  received  no 
previous  encouragement  from  Mr.  Fox,  nor  any 
the  least  countenance  or  support,  at  the  time  when 
the  motion  was  made,  from  him  or  from  any 
gentleman  of  the  party;  one  only  excepted,  from 
whose  friendship,  on  Uiat  and  on  other  occasions, 
he  derives  an  honour  to  which  he  must  be  dull 
indeed  to  be  insensible.*  If  that  remonstrance 
therefore  was  a  false  or  feeble  defence  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  party,  they  were  in  no  wise  aifected 
by  it.  It  stands  on  the  Journals.  This  secures  to 
it  a  permanence  which  the  author  cannot  expect 
to  any  other  work  of  his.  Let  it  speak  for  itself 
to  tlie  present  age,  and  to  all  posterity.  The  party 
had  no  concern  in  it ;  and  it  can  never  be  quoted 
against  them.  But  in  the  late  debate  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  to  clear  the  party  from  an  improper 
defence  in  which  they  had  no  share,  but  for  the 
kind  purpose  of  insinuating  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  defence  of 
the  dissolved  parliament,  and  those  on  which  he 
preceded  in  his  late  Reflections  on  France. 

It  requires  great  ingenuity  to  make  out  such  a 
parallel  between  the  two  cases,  as  to  found  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  principles  assumed 
in  arguing  the  one  and  the  other.  What  relation 
had  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  to  the  constitution  of 
France  ?  What  relation  had  that  constitution  of 
the  question  of  right,  in  a  house  of  commons,  to 
give  or  to  withhold  its  confidence  from  ministers, 
and  to  state  that  opinion  to  tlie  Crown  ?  What 
had  this  discussion  to  do  with  Mr.  Burke's  ideas 
in  1784,  of  tlie  ill  consequences  which  must  in  the 
end  arise  to  the  Crown  from  setting  up  the  com- 
mons at  large  as  an  opposite  interest  to  the  com- 
mons in  parliament?  What  has  Uiis  discussion 
to  do  with  a  recorded  warning  to  the  people  of 
their  rashly  forming  a  precipitate  judgment  against 
their  representatives?  What  had  Mr.  Burke's 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  introducing  new  theoret- 
iek  language,  unknown  to  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom, and  calculated  to  excite  vexatious  questions, 
into  a  parliamentary  proceeding,  to  do  with  the 
French  assembly,  whicn  defies  all  precedent,  and 
places  its  whole  glory  in  realizing  what  had  been 
thought  the  most  visionary  theories  ?  What  had 
this  in  common  with  the  abolition  of  the  French 
monarchy,  or  with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
English  Revolution  was  justified  ;  a  revolution  in 
which  parliament,  in  all  its  acts  and  all  its  decla- 
rations, religiously  adheres  to  *'  the  form  of  sound 
"  words,"  without  excluding  from  private  dis- 
cussions such  terms  of  art  as  may  serve  to  con- 
duct an  enquiry  for  which  none  but  private  per- 
sons are  responsible  ?  These  were  the  topicks  of 
Mr.  Burke's  proposed  remonstrance ;  all  of  which 
topicks  suppose  the  existence  and  mutual  relation 
of  our  three  estates ;  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  to  parliament, 
and  to  the  peculiar  laws,  rights,  and  usages  of  the 
people  of  Hindostan.  What  reference,  I  say,  had 
these  topics  to  the  constitution   of  France;    in 
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which  there  is  no  king,  no  lords,  no  commons, 
no  India  company  to  injure  or  support,  no  Indian 
empire  to  govern  or  oppress  ?  What  relation  had 
all  or  any  of  these,  or  any  question  which  could 
arise  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  with  the  censure  of 
those  factious  persons  in  Great  Britain,  whom  Mr. 
Burke  states  to  be  engaged,  not  in  favour  of  privi- 
lege against  prerogative,  or  of  prerogative  against 
privilege,  but  in  an  open  attempt  against  our  Crown 
and  our  parliament ;  against  our  constitution  in 
church  and  state ;  against  all  the  parts  and  orders 
which  compose  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

No  persons  were  more  fiercely  active  against 
Mr.  Fox,  and  against  tlie  measures  of  the  house 
of  commons  dissolved  in  1784,  which  Mr.  Burke 
defends  in  that  remonstrance,  than  several  of  tliose 
revolution- makers,  whom  Mr.  Burke  condemns 
alike  in  his  remonstrance,  and  in  his  book.  These 
revolutionists  indeed  may  be  well  thought  to  vary 
in  their  conduct.  He  is,  however,  far  from  ac- 
cusing them,  in  this  variation,  of  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  inconsistency.  He  is  persuaded  that  they 
are  totally  indifferent  at  which  end  they  begin  the 
demolition  of  the  constitution. — Some  are  for  com- 
mencing their  operations  with  the  destruction  of 
the  civil  powers,  in  order  the  better  to  pull  down 
the  ecclesiastical ;  some  wish  to  begin  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical in  order  to  facilitate  the  ruin  of  the 
civil ;  some  would  destroy  the  house  of  commons 
through  the  Crown  ;  some  the  Crown  through  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  some  would  overturn 
both  the  one  and  the  other  through  what  they  call 
the  people.  But  I  believe  that  this  injured  writer 
will  think  it  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  present 
duty,  or  with  his  former  life,  strenuously  to  op- 
pose all  the  various  partisans  of  destruction,  let 
them  begin  where,  or  when,  or  how  they  will. 
No  man  would  set  his  face  more  determinedly 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  them, 
or  any  description  of  men,  of  tlie  rights  they  pos- 
sess. No  man  would  be  more  steady  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  abusing  those  rights  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  happy  order  under  which  they  enjoy 
them.  As  to  tiieir  title  to  any  thing  further,  it 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  the  proof  they  give  of 
the  safety  with  which  power  may  be  trusted  in 
their  hands.  When  they  attempt  without  disguise, 
not  to  win  it  from  our  affections,  but  to  force  it 
from  our  fears,  they  shew,  in  the  character  of  their 
means  of  obtaining  it,  the  use  they  would  make 
of  their  dominion.  That  writer  is  too  well  read  in 
men  not  to  know  how  often  the  desire  and  design 
of  a  tyrannick  domination  lurks  in  tlie  claim  of  an 
extravagant  liberty.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning  it 
always  displays  itself  in  that  manner.  No  man  has 
e«r  affected  power  which  he  did  not  hope  from 
tUe  favour  of  the  existing  government,  in  any  other 
mode. 

Tlie  attacks  on  the  author's  consistency  relative 
to  France  are  (however  grievous  they  may  be  to 
his  feelings)  in  a  great  degree  external  to  him  and 
to  us,  and  comparatively  of  little  moment  to  the 
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people  of  England.  The  substantial  charge  upon 
nim  is  concerning  his  doctrines  relative  to  the  re- 
volution of  1688.  Here  it  is,  that  they  who  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  party  have  thought  proper  to 
censure  him  the  most  loudly,  and  with  the  great- 
est asperity.  Here  they  fasten ;  and,  if  they  are 
right  in  their  fact,  with  sufficient  judgment  in 
their  selection.  If  he  be  guilty  in  this  point  he  is 
equally  blamable,  whether  he  is  consistent  or  not. 
If  he  endeavours  to  delude  his  countrymen  by  a 
false  representation  of  the  spirit  of  that  leading 
event,  and  of  the  true  nature  and  tenure  of  the 
government  formed  in  consequence  of  it,  he  is 
deeply  responsible ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  free 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  is  not  guilty 
in  any  sense.  I  maintain  that  in  his  Reflections 
he  has  stated  the  Revolution  and  the  Settlement 
upon  their  true  principles  of  legal  reason  and  con- 
stitutional policy. 

His  authorities  are  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
parliament  given  in  their  proper  words.  So  far 
as  these  go,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  he  has 
quoted.  The  question  is,  whether  he  has  under- 
stood them  rightly.  I  think  they  speak  plainly 
enough.  But  we  must  now  see  whether  he  pro- 
ceeds with  other  authority  than  his  own  construc- 
tions ;  and  if  he  does,  on  what  sort  of  authority 
he  proceeds.  In  this  part,  his  defence  will  not  be 
made  by  argument,  but  by  wager  of  law.  He 
takes  his  compurgators,  his  vouchers,  his  guaran- 
tees, along  witli  him.  I  know,  that  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  justification  proceeding  on 
general  reasons  of  policy.  He  must  be  defended 
on  party  groimds  too ;  or  his  cause  is  not  so 
tenable  as  I  wish  it  to  appear.  It  must  be  made 
out  for  him,  not  only,  that,  in  his  construction 
of  these  publick  acts  and  monuments,  he  con- 
forms himself  to  the  rules  of  fair,  legal,  and  logi- 
cal interpretation;  but  it  must  be  proved  that 
his  construction  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Whigs,  to  whom,  against  the  sen- 
tence of  the  modems,  on  his  part  I  here  appeal. 

This  July,  it  will  be  twenty-six  years*  since  he 
became  connected  with  a  man  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  precious  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  as 
long  as  the  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  publick 
and  private,  are  understood  and  cherished  in  this 
nation.  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with 
particular  veneration  by  all  rational  and  honour- 
able Whigs.  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  connexion 
with  that  party,  through  that  man,  at  an  age  far 
from  raw  and  immature ;  at  those  years  when 
men  are  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  become ;  when 
he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  ;  when 
the  powers  of  his  understanding,  according  to 
their  standard,  were  at  the  best ;  his  memory  ex- 
ercised ;  his  judgment  formed ;  and  his  reading, 
much  fresher  in  the  recollection  and  much  readier 
in  the  application,  than  now  it  is.  He  was  at 
that  time  as  likely  as  most  men  to  know  what 
were  Whig  and  what  were  Tory  principles.  He 
was  in  a  situation  to  discern  what  sort  of  Whig 
principles  they  entertained  with  whom  it  was  his 
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wish  to  form  an  eternal  connexion.  Foolish  he 
would  have  been  at  that  time  of  life  (more  foolish 
than  any  man  who  undertakes  a  publick  tnut 
would  be  thought)  to  adhere  to  a  cause,  which 
he,  amongst  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  it, 
had  the  least  sanguine  hopes  of  a  road  to  power. 

There  are  who  remember,  that  on  the  removal 
of  the  Whigs,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  as  free  to 
choose  another  connexion  as  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  To  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the 
negociations  which  were  then  carrying  on  very 
eagerly,  and  through  many  channels,  with  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after 
the  change  of  ministry,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  that  time 
free  from  any  thing  which  looked  like  an  engage- 
ment. He  was  further  free  at  the  desire  of  Lis 
friends  ;  for,  the  very  day  of  his  return,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  wished  him  to  accept  an 
employment  under  the  new  system.  He  believes 
he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  but  again  be 
cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  the  party. 

It  would  be  a  serious  imputation  upon  the 
prudence  of  my  friend,  to  have  made  even  such 
trivial  sacrifices  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  for 
principles  which  he  did  not  truly  embrace,  or  did 
not  perfectly  understand.  In  either  case  the  folly 
would  have  been  great.  The  question  now  is, 
whether,  when  he  first  practically  professed  Whig 
principles,  he  understood  what  pnnciples  he  pro- 
fessed ;  and  whether,  in  his  book,  he  has  ^thtullj 
expressed  them. 

When  he  entered  into  the  Whig  party,  he  did 
not  conceive  that  they  pretended  to  any  disco- 
veries. They  did  not  affect  to  be  better  Whifjs 
than  those  were  who  lived  in  the  days  in  which 
principle  was  put  to  the  test.  Some  of  the  Whigs 
of  those  days  were  then  living.  They  were  what 
the  Whigs  had  been  at  the  Revolution  ;  what  they 
had  been  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  what 
they  had  been  at  the  accession  of  the  present  royal 
family. 

What  they  were  at  those  periods  is  to  be  seen. 
It  rarely  happens  to  a  party  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  clear,  authentick,  recorded  declaration  of 
their  political  tenets  upon  the  subject  of  a  great 
constitutional  event  like  that  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Whigs  had  that  opportunity,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  they  made  it.  The  impeachment  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel  was  undertaken  by  a  Whig  minis- 
try and  a  Whig  house  of  commons,  and  carried 
on  before  a  prevalent  and  steady  majority  of  Whig 
peers.  It  was  carried  on  for  the  express  purpose 
of  stating  Uie  true  g^unds  and  principles  of  the 
Revolution ;  what  the  commons  emphatically 
called  their  foundation.  It  was  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  principles  on  which  the 
Revolution  was  first  opi)osed,  and  afterwards  ca- 
lumniated, in  order,  by  a  juridical  sentence  of  the 
hicfhest  authority,  to  confirm  and  fix  Whig  prin- 
ciples, as  they  had  operated  both  in  the  resistance 
to  King  James,  and  in  the  subsequent  Settlement ; 
and  to  fix  them  in  the  extent  and  with  the  limi* 
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itions  with  which  it  was  meant  they  should  be 
nderstood  by  posterity.  The  ministers  and  ma- 
agers  for  the  commons  were  persons  who  had, 
lany  of  them,  an  active  share  m  the  Revolution, 
lost  of  them  had  seen  it  at  an  age  capable  of  re- 
ection.  The  grand  event,  and  all  the  discussions 
rhich  led  to  it,  and  followed  it,  were  then  alive 
1  the  memory  and  conversation  of  all  men.  The 
lanagers  for  the  commons  must  be  supposed  to 
ave  spoken  on  that  subject  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
he  leading  party  in  the  commons,  and  of  the 
V^hig  ministry.  Undoubtedly  they  spoke  also  their 
wn  private  opinions;  and  the  pnvate  opinions 
»f  such  men  are  not  without  weight.  They  were 
tot  umbratiles  doctares,  men  who  had  studied  a 
ree  constitution  only  in  its  anatomy,  and  upon 
lead  systems.  They  knew  it  alive  and  in 
iction. 

In  this  proceeding,  the  Whig  principles,  as  ap- 
)lied  to  the  Revolution  and  Settlement,  are  to  be 
bund,  or  they  are  to  be  found  no  where.  I  wish 
he  Whig  readers  of  this  appeal  first  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Burke's  Reflections  from  page  387  to  page  394 ; 
tnd  then  to  attend  to  the  following  extracts  from 
he  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  After  this,  they  will 
insider  two  things ;  first,  whether  the  doctrme  in 
4r  Burke's  Reflections  be  consonant  to  that  of 
he  Whigs  of  that  period,  and,  secondly,  whether 
bey  choose  to  abandon  the  principles  which  be- 
onged  to  the  progenitors  of  some  of  them,  and 
0  the  predecessors  of  them  all,  and  to  learn  new 
principles  of  Whiggism,  import^  from  France,  and 
isseminated  in  this  country  from  dissenting 
ulpits,  from  federation  societies,  and  from  the 
amphlets,  which  (as  containing  the  political  creed 
f  those  synods)  are  industriously  circulated  in  all 
arts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  is  their  affair, 
nd  they  will  make  their  option. 

These  new  Whigs  hold,  that  the  sovereignty, 
rhether  exercised  by  one  or  many,  did  not  only 
rig:inate  from  the  people,  (a  position  not  denied 
or  worth  denying  or  assenting  to,)  but  that  in 
he  people  the  same  sovereignty  constantly  and 
inalienably  resides  ;  that  the  people  may  lawfully 
lepose  kings,  not  only  for  misconduct,  but  with- 
out any  misconduct  at  all ;  that  they  may  set  up 
Jiy  new  fashion  of  government  for  Uiemselves,  or 
ontinue  without  any  government  at  theirpleasure  ; 
hat  the  people  are  essentially  their  own  rule,  and 
heir  will  the  measure  of  their  conduct ;  that  the 
enure  of  magistracy  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
»n tract;  because  magistrates  have  duties,  but  no 
ights  ;  and  that  if  a  contract  de  facto  is  made 
nth  them  in  one  age,  allowing  that  it  binds  at  all, 
t  only  binds  those  who  are  immediately  concerned 
n  it,  but  does  not  pass  to  posterity.  These  doc- 
rines  concerning  the  people  (a  term  which  they 
ire  far  from  accurately  defining,  but  by  which, 
rem  many  circumstances,  it  is  plain  enough  they 
nean  their  own  faction,  if  they  should  grow  by 
arly  arming,  by  treachery,  or  violence,  into  the 
)revailing  force)  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  tlie  utter 
iabversiony  not  only  of  all  government,  in  all 
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modes,  and  to  all  stable  securities  to  rational  free- 
dom, but  to  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality 
itself. 

I  assert,  that  the  ancient  Whigs  held  doctrines 
totally  different  from  those  I  have  last  mentioned. 
I  assert  that  the  foundations  laid  down  by  the 
commons  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  for  jus- 
tifying the  Revolution  of  1688,  are  the  very  same 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke*s  Reflections ;  that  is  to 
say, — a  breach  of  the  original  contract,  implied  and 
expressed  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  as  a 
scheme  of  government  fundamentally  and  invio- 
lably fixed  in  king,  lords,  and  commons. — ^That 
the  fundamental  subversion  of  this  ancient  consti- 
tution, by  one  of  its  parts,  having  been  attempted, 
and  in  effect  accomplished,  justified  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  it  was  justified  only  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  as  the  only  means  left  for  the  re- 
covery of  that  ancient  constitution,  formed  by  the 
original  contract  of  the  British  state ;  as  well  as 
for  the  future  preservation  of  the  same  govern- 
ment.    These  are  the  points  to  be  proved. 

A  general  opening  to  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Sacheverel  was  made  by  the  attorney- general.  Sir 
John  Montague :  but  as  there  is  nothing  in  that 
opening  speech  which  tends  very  accurately  to 
settle  the  principle  upon  which  the  Whigs  pro- 
ceeded in  the  prosecution,  (the  plan  of  the  speech 
not  requiring  it,)  I  proceed  to  that  of  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  the  manager,  who  spoke  next  after  him. 
The  following  are  extracts,  given,  not  in  the  ex- 
act order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  printed  trial, 
but  in  that  which  is  thought  most  fit  to  bring  the 
ideas  of  the  Whig  commons  distinctly  under  our 
view. 

MR.  LECHMERE.* 


*  It  becomes  an  indispensable  duty  upon  us,  who 
appear  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  tlie 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  to  demand 
your  lordships  justice  on  such  a  criminal,  [Dr. 
Sacheverel,]  but  clearly  and  openly  to  assert  our 
foundations .  * 

*  The  nature  of  our  constitution  is  ^^^  ^^^ 
that  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  where-   terms  of  our 
in  the  supreme  power  is  communi-  SS^y  Mcfex- 

cated  and  divided  between  queen,  prewanorigi- 
1     J  J  xL       \    ^1       nal  contract 

lords,  and  commons;    though   tlie 

executive  power  and  administration  be  wholly  in 

the  Crown.     The  terms  of  such  a  constitution  do 

not  only  suppose,  but  express,  an  That  the  con- 

origrinal  contract  between  the  Crown  J"S^  JLJUH" 

o    ,  ,         ,  I'll  ^*i**    consent, 

and  the  people;  by  which  that  su-  and  binding  at 

preme  power  was  (by  mutual  con-  Se^jSrtief^ 

sent,  and  not  by  accident)  limited 

and  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one.  ^^^    ^j,^ 

And    the   uniform  preservation  of  constitution 

,  Y'.    M'         J*  uniformly 

such   a  constitution  for  so  many  preserved  for 

ages,     without    any   fundamental  Jf^fs a  pfSSf 

change,  demonstrates  to  your  lord-  of  the    con- 

ships  the  continuance  of  the  same  ^"^ 

contract,  * 
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Laws  the  com-  *  The  consequences  of  such  a  frame 
mon^mcasure  c  ^f  government  are  obvious.  That 
subject  <  the  laws  are  tlie  rule  to  both ;  the 

*  common  measure  of  tlie  power  of  the  crown,  and 

*  of  the  obedience  of  the  subject ;  and  if  the  exe- 
'  cutive  part  endeavours  the  subversion  and  total 

*  destruction  of  the  government,  the  original  con- 
'  tract  is  thereby  broke,  and  the  right  of  allegiance 
Caseofftinda-  '  ceases ;  that  part  of  the  government, 
Sfd  breScHf  '  ^^"^  fundamentally  injured,  hath  a 
original  cou-   *  right  to  save  or  recover  that  con- 

^^ '  '  stitution  in  which  it  had  an  origi- 

*  nal  interest.' 

Words  necet'  '  The  necessary  means  (which  is  the 
fecJedTwitiT  '  phrEise  used  by  the  commons  in  their 
caution.  *  first  article)  are  words  made  choice 

*  of  by  them  with  the  greatest  caution.     Those 

*  means  are  described  (in  the  preamble  to  their 

*  charge)  to  be,  that  glorious  enterprise,  which  his 

*  late  majesty  undertook,  with  an  armed  force,  to 

*  deliver  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary 

*  power ;  the  concurrence  of  many  subjects  of  the 

*  realm,  who  came  over  with  him  in  that  enterprise, 

*  and  of  many  others  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who 

*  appeared  in  arms  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 

*  in  aid  of  that  enterprise. 

*  These  were  the  means  that  brought  about  the 
'  Revolution ;  and  which  the  act  that  passed  soon 

*  after,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 

*  subject  f  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown, 

*  intends,  when  his  late  majesty  is  therein  called 

*  the  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  the  king- 

*  dom  ;  and  which  the  commons,  in  the  last  part 

*  of  their  first  article,  express  by  the  word  resist- 

*  ance. 

Regard  of  the  *  But  the  commons,  who  will  never 
their"'Tileff^  *  ^^  unmindful  of  the  allegiance  of 
ance  to  the  '  tJie  subjects  to  tlie  Crown  of  this 
the'^^ancilS  *  realm,  judged  it  highly  incumbent 
constitution.     <  ypon  them,  out  of  regard  to  the 

*  safety  of  her  majesty* s  person  and  government, 

*  and  the  ancient  and  legal  constitution  of  this 

*  kingdom,  to  call  that  resistance  the  necessary 

*  means ;    thereby  plainly  founding  that  power, 

*  right,  and  resistance,  which  was  exercised  by 
'  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  happy  Revolution, 

*  and  which  tJie  duties  of  self -presentation  and 

*  religion  called  them  to,  upon  the  NECESSITY 

*  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually 

*  securing  her   majesty's   government,   and   the 

*  due  allegiance  of  all  her  subjects,* 

All  ajres  have  *  The  nature  of  such  an  original 
teresrhi^pre-  *  contract  of  government  proves,  that 
servation  of  *  there  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  peo- 
and  the  same  *  P^^>  wlio  have  inherited  this  free- 
constitution.     «  dom,  to  assert  their  own  title  to  it ; 

*  but  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  transmit  the  same 

*  constitution  to  their  posterity  also.' 


Mr.  Lechmere  made  a  second  speech.  Not- 
withstanding tlie  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  himself  in  his  first,  upon  this 
arduous  question,  he  thinks  himself  bound  again 


distinctly  to  assert  the  same  foundation ;  and  to 
justify  the  Revolution  on  the  case  of  necessity 
only,  upon  principles  perfectly  coinciding  with 
those  laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke's  letter  on  the 
French  affairs. 


MR.    LECHMERE. 

*  Your  lordships  were  acquainted,  The  commons 
in  opening  the  charge,  with  how  J{Si?\^<^^ 
great  caution,  and  witli  what  un-  revolution  to 
feigned  regard  to  her  majesty  and  S^^Vmc^ 
her  government,  and  the  duty  and  ^^^^^ 
allegiance  of  her  subjects,  the  commons  made 
use  of  the  words  necessary  means,  to  express  the 
resistance  that  was  made  use  of  to  bring  about 
die  Revolution,  and  with  the  condemning  of 
which  the  doctor  is  charged  by  this  article  ;  not 
doubting  but  that  the  honour  and  justice  of  that 
resistance,  from  the  necessity  of  that  case,  and 
to  which  alone  we  have  strictly  confined  our- 
selves, when  duly  considered,  would  confirm 
and  strengthen, t  and  be  understood  t  n.  r. There- 
to be  an  effectual  security  for  an  SJ[^iJS,^}^ 
allegiance  of  the  subject  to  the  Crown  would  be  inte^ 
of  this  realm,  in  every  other  case  JJ^  w^?! 
where  there  is  not  the  same  neces-   tioo. 

sity  ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  self- 
defence  and  preservation  of  their  liberties,  by 
resistance  as  their  last  remedy,  is  the  result  of  a 
case  of  such  necessity  only,  and  by  which  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  is 
broke.  This  was  the  principle  laid  down  and 
carried  through  all  that  was  said  uHtk  respect 
to  allegiance ;  and  on  which  foundation,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  we  assert  and  justify  that  resist- 
ance by  which  the  late  happy  Revolution  teas 
brought  about,* 

*  It  appears  to  your  lordships  and  the  world; 
that  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  were  the  words  made  choice  of 
by  that  house  of  commons,  [the  house  of  com- 
mons which  originated  the  Declaration  of  Right,] 
with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  judgment,  and 
approved  of  by  your  lordships,  in  that  first  and 
fundamental  step  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  the  government,  which  had  received  so  great 
a  shock  from  the  evil  counsels  which  had  been 
given  to  that  unfortunate  prince.* 


Sir  John  Hawles,  anotlier  of  the  managers,  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  his  brethren,  positively  affirming 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  government  to 
be  the  general,  moral,  religious,  and  political  rule 
for  the  subject ;  and  justif>'ing  the  Revolution  on 
the  same  principle  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  is,  as  an 
exception  from  necessity. — Indeed  he  carries  the 
doctrine  on  the  general  idea  of  non-resistance  much 
further  than  Mr.  Burke  has  done ;  and  full  as  hr 
as  it  can  perhaps  be  supported  by  any  duty  of 
perfect  obligation  ;  however  noble  and  hcroick  it 
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e  in  many  cases  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
)  the  tranquillity  of  our  country. 

SIR   JOIIX    IIAWLES.* 

jrtainly  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  doctrine 
commands  obedience  to  the  supreme  power, 
/A  in  things  contrary  to  nature,  even  to  suf- 
eath,  which  is  the  highest  injustice  tliat  can 
>ne  a  man,  rather  than  make  an  opposition  to 
ipreme  power,  [is  reasonable;]  f  because  the 
i  of  one,  or  some  few  private  persons,  is  a 
!vil  than  disturbing  the  whole  government ; 
law  must  needs  be  understood  to  forbid  the 
;;  or  saying  any  thing  to  disturb  the  goveni- 
;  tlie  ratlier  because  the  obeying  that  law 
ot  be  pretended  to  be  against  nature :  and 
octor's  refusing  to  obey  that  implicit  law, 
e  reason  for  which  he  is  now  prosecuted ; 
^h  he  would  have  it  believed,  Uiat  the  rea- 
le  is  now  prosecuted,  was  for  the  doctrine 
serted  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  power ; 
1  he  might  have  preached  as  long  as  he  had 
ed,  and  the  commons  would  have  taken  no 
ce  at  it,  if  he  had  stopped  there,  and  not 
taken  upon  him,  on  that  pretence  or  occa- 
to  have  cast  odious  colours  upon  the  Re- 
ion/ 


eral  Stanhope  was  among  the  managers: 
^ins  his  speech  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion 
fellow  managers,  which  he  hoped  had  put 
I  all  doubt  the  limits  and  qualifications  that 
unions  had  placed  to  their  doctrines  con- 
r  the  Revolution  ;  yet,  not  satisfied  with  this 
I  reference,  after  condemning  the  principle 
-resistance,  which  is  asserted  in  the  sermon 
t  any  exceptioUy  and  stating,  that,  under 
ecious  pretence  of  preaching  a  peaceable 
le,  Sacheverel  and  the  Jacobites  meant,  in 
,  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
,  he  explicitly  limits  his  ideas  of  resistance 
e  boundaries  laid  down  by  his  colleagues, 
'  Mr.  Burke. 

GENERAL  STANHOPE. 

e  constitution  of  England  is  founded  upon 
act ;  and  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have, 

*  in  their  several  publick  and  private 
nd  the  *  capacities,  as  legal  a  title  to  what  are 
quaiiy  *  their  rights  by  law,  as  a  prince  to 

*  the  possession  of  his  crown. 

ur  lordships,  and  most  that  hear  me,  are 
sses,  and  must  remember  the  necessities  of 
times  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  : 
Df  re-  *  ^^^^^  ^'^  other  remedy  was  left  to  pre- 
bumi-  *  serve  our  relii^ion  and  liberties  ;  that 
resistance  was  necessary,  ana  con- 
ntly  just.' — 


«76. 

rord*?  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sentence  are 

In  the  printed  trial- but  the  construction  of  the  sen- 


*  Had  the  doctor,  in  the  remaining  part  of  his 

*  sermon,  preached  up  peace,  quietness,  and  the 

*  like ;  and  shewn  how  happy  we  are  under  her 

*  majesty's  administration,  and  exhorted  obedience 

*  to  it;  he  had  never  been  called  to  answer  a  charge 
'  at  your  lordship's  bar.  But  tlie  tenor  of  all  his 
'  subsequent  discourse  is  one  continued  invective 

*  against  the  government.' 


Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  was  one 
of  the  managers  on  this  occasion.  He  was  an  ho- 
nourable man  and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as 
the  Jacobites  and  discontented  Whigs  of  his  time 
have  represented  him,  and  as  ill-informed  people 
still  represent  liim,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  mini- 
ster. They  charged  him,  in  their  libels  and  sedi- 
tious conversations,  with  having  first  reduced  cor- 
ruption to  a  system.  Such  was  their  cant.  But 
he  was  far  from  governing  by  corruption.  He 
governed  by  party  attachments.  The  charge  of 
systematick  corruption  is  less  applicable  to  him, 
perhaps,  than  to  any  minister  who  ever  served  the 
Crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  He  gained 
over  very  few  from  the  opposition.  Without  being 
a  genius  of  the  first  class,  he  was  an  intelligent, 
prudent,  and  safe  minister.  He  loved  peace ;  and 
he  helped  to  communicate  the  same  disposition  to 
nations  at  least  as  warlike  and  restless  as  that  in 
which  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Though 
he  served  a  master  who  was  fond  of  martial  fame, 
he  kept  all  the  establishments  very  low.  The 
land  tax  continued  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  The 
other  impositions  were  moderate.  The  profound 
repose,  the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection  of 
just  laws  during  the  long  period  of  his  power, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  that  prosperity  which 
afterwards  took  such  rapid  strides  towards  per- 
fection ;  and  which  furnished  to  this  nation  ability 
to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it  has  since 
obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burthens,  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  that  warlike  reputation.  With 
many  virtues,  pubhck  and  private,  he  had  his 
faults ;  but  his  faults  were  superficial.  A  careless, 
coarse,  and  over-familiar  style  of  discourse,  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  persons  or  occasions,  and 
an  almost  total  want  of  political  decorum,  were 
the  errours  by  which  he  was  most  hurt  in  the 
publick  opinion ;  and  those  through  which  his 
enemies  obtained  the  greatest  advantage  over  liim. 
But  justice  must  be  done.  The  prudence,  steadi- 
ness, and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  character  and  his 
politicks,  preserved  the  crown  to  this  royal  family; 
and  with  it,  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this  coun- 
try. Walpole  had  no  other  plan  of  defence  for 
the  Revolution,  than  that  of  the  other  managers, 
and  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  he  gives  full  as  little 
countenance  to  any  arbitrary  attempts,  on  the  part 

tcnce.  as  well  u  the  foregoinj?  part  of  the  speech,  justifies  tlie  in- 
sertion of  some  such  supplemental  word^  as  the  above. 
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of  restless  and  factious  men,  for  framing  new  go- 
vernments according  to  their  fancies. 


MR.  WALPOLE. 

Case  of  resist.       '  Resistance  is  no  where  enacted  to 

Sc*law  *imd  *  ^  ^®^*'  ^^^  subjected,  by  all  the 
the  highest  of-  *  laws  now  in  being,  to  the  greatest 
fence.  i  penalties.     It  is  what  is  not,  cannot, 

*  nor  ought  ever  to  be  described,  or  affirmed  in 
'  any  positive  law,  to  be  excusable :  when,  and 

*  upon  what   never-to-he-expected  occasions,   it 

*  may  be  exercised,  no  man  can  foresee ;  and  it 

*  ought  never  to  be  thought  of,  but  when  an  utter 

*  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  threatens 

*  the  whole  frame  of  our  constitution,  and  no  re- 

*  dress  can  otherwise  be  hoped  for.     It  therefore 

*  does,  and  ought  for  ever,  to  stand,  in  the  eye 

*  and  letter  of  the  law,  as  the  highest  offence, 

*  But  because  any  man,  or  party  of  men,  may  not, 

*  out  of  folly  or  wantonness,  commit  treason,  or 

*  make  their  own  discontents,  ill  principles,  or 
'  disguised  affections  to  another  interest,  a  pretence 

*  to  resist  the  supreme  power,  will  it  follow  from 

*  thence   that    the   utmost   necessity 
StJjJ^iflwIt  *  oug^^  not  to  engage  a  nation  in  its 

*  own  defence  for  the  preservation  of 

*  the  whole  ?* 


Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  was,  as  I  have  always  heard 
and  believed,  as  nearly  as  an  individual  could  be, 
the  very  standard  of  Whig  principles  in  his  age. 
He  was  a  learned  and  an  able  man  ;  full  of  ho- 
nour, integrity,  and  publick  spirit;  no  lover  of 
innovation  ;  nor  disposed  to  change  his  solid  prin- 
ciples for  the  giddy  fashion  of  the  hour.  Let  us 
bear  this  Whig. 

SIR   JOSEPH   JEKTL. 

^  ^         Mn  clearing  up  and  vindicating  the 

Commons   do    ,  •      ..         r  ^^.    r%       %   .•  i.*  i. 

not  sute  the  justice  of  the  Revolution,  which  was 
mTM^on"!^  ""^  *  ^^®  second  thing  proposed,  it  is  far 
'  from  die  intent  of  the  commons  to 
'  state  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  subject's  sub- 
'  mission  to  the  sovereign.  That  which  the  law 
'  hath  been  wisely  silent  in,  the  commons  desire  to 

*  be  silent  in  too ;  nor  will  they  put  any  case  of  a 
'  justifiable  resistance,  but  that  of  the  Revolution 

*  only  ;  and  they  persuade  themselves  that  the 
'  doing  right  to  that  resistance  will  be  so  far  from 

*  promoting  popular  license  or  confusion,  that  it 

To  secure  the  *  "^^^  ^^^*  "  contrary  effect,  and  be 
laws,  the  only   *  a  means  of  settling  mens  minds  in 

?o7uU<S***'   '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^/'  «^^  veneration  for,  the 
*  laws ;  to  rescue  and  secure  which, 

*  was  the  ONLY  aim  and  intention  of  those  con- 

*  cemed  in  resistance,* 


Dr.  Sacheverers  counsel  defended  him  on  this 
principle,  namely — ^that  whilst  he  enforced  from 
the  pulpit  the  general  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 


he  was  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  theoretick 
limits  which  ought  to  modify  that  doctrine.  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply,  whilst  be  controverts  its 
application  to  the  doctor's  defence,  fully  admits 
and  even  enforces  the  principle  itself,  and  sap- 
ports  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  he  and  all  the 
managers  had  done  before,  exactly  upon  Uie  same 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Burke  has  buUt,  in  his  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution. 

SIR   JOSEPH   JEKTL. 


*  If  the  doctor  had  pretended  to 
have  stated  the  particular  bounds  state  the 
and  limits  of  non-resistance,  and  told  J^StSittL'*^ 
the  people  in  what  cases  they  might 
or  might  not  resist,  he  would  have  been  muck  t$ 
blame ;  nor  was  one  word  said  in  the  articles,  or 
by  the  managers,  as  ff  that  was  expected  from 
him  :  but,  on   the  contrary,  we  have  insisted, 
that  in  NO  case  can  resistance  be   n^-i-i---, 
lawful,  but  in  case  of  extreme  ne-  lawful  ooij  is 
cessity ;   and  where  the  constitution  S^^^'ob. 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved ;  and  ▼jousneces- 
such  necessity  ought  to  be  plain  and       ' 
obvious  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  this  was  the  case  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,' 


The  counsel  for  Doctor  Sacheverel,  in  defending 
their  client,  were  driven  in  reality  to  abandon  tbe 
fundamental  principles  of  his  doctrine,  and  to 
confess,  that  an  exception  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  dki  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  Revolution.  This  the  mansf^ 
for  the  commons  considered  as  having  gained  their 
cause ;  as  their  havmg  obtained  the  whole  of  what 
they  contended  for.  They  congratulated  them- 
selves and  the  nation  on  a  civil  victory,  as  glorioos 
and  as  honourable  as  any  that  had  been  obtained 
in  arms  during  that  reign  of  triumphs. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply  to  Harcourt,  and 
the  other  great  men  who  conducted  the  cause  for 
the  Tory  side,  spoke  in  the  following  memonble 
terms,  distinctly  stating  the  whole  of  what  tbe 
Whig  house  of  commons  contended  for,  in  the  nam 
of  all  their  constituents : — 

SIR   JOSEPH   JEKTL. 


*  My  lords,  the  concessions  [the  j^^^^^.  ^ 
concessions  of  Sacheverel's  counsel]  atesaacse^ 
are  these  :— That  necessity  creates  SSJii^t 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  case  of  we* 
submission  to  the  prince ; — that  such  iSoit  ciM«r 
exception  is  understood  or  implied  SScSSaa 
in  the  laws  that  require  such  sub- 
mission ; — and  that  the  case  of  the]  Retolutim 
was  a  case  of  necessity. 

'  These  are  concessions  so  ample ^  an4i  do  woftdkf 
answer  the  drift  of  the  commons  in!  thk  artide, 
and  are  to  the  utmost  extent  of  theifwtetan 
it,  that  I  can't  forbear  congratulating^  tfaeni  vjfO^ 
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this  success  of  their  impeachment ;  that  in  full 
parliament,  this  erroneous  doctrine  of  unlimited 
non-resistance  is  given  up  and  disclaimed.  And 
may  it  not,  in  after  ages,  be  an  addition  to  the 
glories  of  this  bright  reign,  that  so  many  of  those 
who  are  honoured  with  being  in  her  majesty's 
service  have  been  at  your  lordship's  bar,  thus 
successfully  contending  for  the  juitional  rights 
of  her  people,  and  proving  they  are  not  precari- 
ous or  remediless  ? 
'  But  to  return  to  these  concessions ;  I  must 
appeal  to  your  lordships,  whether  they  are  not 
a  total  departure  from  the  doctor's  answer.' 


I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  the  Whi^  managers 
for  the  commons  meant  to  preserve  the  govern- 
ment on  a  firm  foundation,  by  asserting  die  per- 
petual vahdity  of  the  settlement  then  made,  and 
Its  coercive  power  upon  posterity.     I  mean  to  shew 
that  they  gave  no  sort  of  countenance  to  any  doc- 
trine tending  to  impress  the  people,  taken  sepa- 
rately from  the   legislature  which  includes  the 
Crown,  with  an  idea  that  they  had  acquired  a 
moral  or  civil  competence  to  alter  (without  breach 
of  the  original  compact  on  the  part  of  the  king)  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  at  their  pleasure  :  much 
less  that  they  had  acquired  any  right,  in  the  case 
of  such  an  event  as  caused  the  Revolution,  to  set 
up  any  new  form  of  government.     The  author  of 
the  Reflections,  I  believe,  thought  that  no  man  of 
common  understanding  could  oppose  to  this  doc- 
trine, the  ordinary  sovereign  power  as  declared  in 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne.    'That  is,  that  the  kings  or 
queens  of  the  realm,  with  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, are  competent  to  regulate  and  to  settle  the 
succession  of  the  Crown.     This  power  is  and  ever 
was  inherent  in  the  supreme  sovereignty ;   and 
was  not,  as  the  political  divines  vainly  talk,  ac- 
quired by  the  Revolution.     It  is  declared  in  the 
old  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Such  a  power 
must  reside  in  the  complete  sovereignty  of  every 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  fact  exercised  in  sul  of  them. 
But  this  right  of  competence  in  the  legislature, 
not  in  the  people,  is  by  the  legislature  itself  to  be 
exercised  with  sound  discretion ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it 
is  to  be  exercised  or  not,  in  conformity  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  government ;    to 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  to  the  faith  of 
pacts,  either  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, or  entered  into  by  the  body  corporate  of 
the    kingdom ;    which  body,  in   juridical  con- 
struction, never  dies ;  and  in  fact  never  loses  its 
members  at  once  by  death. 

Whether  this  doctrine  is  reconcilable  to  the 
modem  philosophy  of  government,  I  believe  the 
author  neither  knows  nor  cares ;  as  he  has  little 
respect  for  any  of  that  sort  of  philosophy.  This 
may  be  because  his  capacity  and  knowledge  do 
not  reach  to  it.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  cannot  be 
blamed,  if  he  acts  on  the  sense  of  that  incapacity ; 
he  cannot  be  blamed,  if  in  the  most  arduous  and 
critical  questions  which  can  possibly  arise,  and 
which  affect  to  the  quick  the  vital  parts  of  our 

VOL.    I.  2    L 


constitution,  he  takes  the  side  which  leans  most  to 
safety  and  settlement ;  that  he  is  resolved  not  *'  to 
'*  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written"  in  the  legisla- 
tive record  and  practice ;  that  when  doubts  arise 
on  them,  he  endeavours  to  interpret  one  statute 
by  another ;  and  to  reconcile  tliem  all  to  estab- 
lished recognised  morals,  and  to  the  general, 
ancient,  known  policy  of  the  laws  of  England. 
Two  tilings  are  equally  evident,  the  first  is,  that 
the  legislature  possesses  the  power  of  regulating 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  ;  the  second,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  that  right  it  has  uniformly  acted  as 
if  under  the  restraints  which  the  author  has  stated. 
That  author  makes  what  the  ancients  call  mos 
majorum,  not  indeed  his  sole,  but  certainly  his 
principal,  rule  of  policy,  to  guide  his  judgment  in 
whatever  regards  our  laws.  Uniformity  and  ana- 
logy can  be  preserved  in  them  by  this  process  only. 
That  point  being  fixed,  and  laying  fast  hold  of  a 
strong  bottom,  our  speculations  may  swing  in  all 
directions,  without  publick  detriment,  because  they 
will  ride  with  sure  anchorage. 

In  this  manner  these  things  have  been  always 
considered  by  our  ancestors.  There  are  some  in- 
deed who  have  the  art  of  turning  the  very  acts  of 
parliament  which  were  made  for  securing  the  he- 
reditary succession  in  the  present  royal  family,  by 
rendering  it  penal  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of  those 
acts  of  parliament,  into  an  instrument  for  defeat- 
ing all  their  ends  and  purposes :  but  upon  grounds 
so  very  foolish,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
further  notice  of  such  sophistry. 

To  prevent  any  unnecessary  subdivision,  I  shall 
here  put  together  what  may  be  necessary  to  shew 
the  perfect  agreement  of  the  Wliigs  with  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  assertions,  that  the  Revolution  made 
no  *'  essential  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
''  monarchy,  or  in  any  of  its  ancient,  sound,  and 
''  legal  principles ;  that  the  succession  was  settled 
''in  the  Hanover  family,  upon  the  idea,  and  in 
"  the  mode,  of  an  hereditary  succession  qualified 
"  with  Protestantism  ;  that  it  was  not  settled  upon 
"  elective  principles,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  c/cc- 
**  tivCf  or  under  any  modification  or  description 
**  of  election  whatsoever ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
"  that  the  nation,  afler  the  Revolution,  renewed 
"  by  a  fresh  compact  the  spirit  of  the  original 
**  compact  of  the  state,  binding  itself,  both  in  its 
"  existing  members  and  all  its  posterity,  to  adhere 
*'  to  the  settlement  of  an  hereditary  succession  in 
"  the  Protestant  line,  drawn  from  James  the  First, 
"  as  the  stock  of  inheritance." 

SIR  JOHN  HAWLES. 


'  If  he  [Dr.  Sacheverel]  is  of  the  ^."JJi^^^yt^ 
opinion  he  pretends,  I  cannot  ima-  right  or  the 
gine  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  he  gubirassioii 
that  pays  that  deference  to  the  su-  •<>  the  »etUe- 
preme  power  has  preacned  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the  su- 
preme power  in  this  government ;  he  very  well 
knowing  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  brought  about, 
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has  already  been  determined  by  the  aforesaid 
acts  of  parliament :  and  do  it  in  the  worst 
manner  ne  could  invent.  For  questioning  the 
right  to  the  Crown  here  in  England  hcLS  pro- 
cured  the  shedding  of  more  blood,  and  caused 
more  slaughter,  than  all  the  other  matters, 
tending  to  disturbances  in  the  government,  put 
together.  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  which  the 
apostles  had  laid  down,  was  only  to  continue  the 
peace  of  the  world ,  as  thinking  Uie  death  of  some 
few  particular  persons  better  to  be  borne  with 
than  a  civil  war ;  sure  it  is  the  highest  breach  of 
that  law  to  question  the  first  principles  of  this 
government.' 
'  If  the  doctor  had  been  contented  with  the 
liberty  he  took  of  preaching  up  the  duty  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  in  the  most  extensive  manner  he 
had  thought  fit,  and  would  have  stopped  there, 
your  lordships  would  not  have  had  the  trouble, 
in  relation  to  him,  that  you  now  have  ;  but  it  is 
plain  tliat  he  preached  up  his  absolute  and  un- 
conditional obedience,  not  to  continue  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  nation,  but  to  set  the 
subjects  at  strife,  and  to  raise  a  war  in  the 
bowels  of  this  nation  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  he 
is  now  prosecuted  ;  though  he  would  fain  have 
It  believed  that  the  prosecution  was  for  preach- 
ing the  peaceable  doctrine  of  absolute  obe- 
dience.* 


SIR   JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

Whole  frame       *  '^^  whole  tenor  of  tlie  administra- 
of government  *  tion,  then  in  beine:,  was  asreed  by 

restored  un-       <     n  -     •  ^  a    i    .  ^  /.  .'' 

hurt,  on  the        ail  to  be  a  total  departure  from  the 

Revolution.      <  constitution.     The   nation  was   at 

*  that  time  united  in  that  opinion,  all  but  the  cri- 

*  minal  part  of  it.     And  as  the  nation  joined  in 

*  the  judgment  of  tlieir  disease,  so  they  did  in  the 

*  remedy.      They  saw  there  was  no  remedy  left 
^  but  the  last ;  and  when  that  remedy  took  place, 

•*  the  whole  frame  of  the  government  was  re- 

*  stored  entire  and  unhurt*     This  shewed  the 

*  excellent  temper  the  nation  was  in  at  Uiat  time, 

*  that,  after  such  provocations  from  an  abuse  of 

*  tlie  regal  power,  and  such  a  convulsion,  no  one 

*  part  of  the  constitution  was  altered,  or  suffered 

*  the  least  damage :  but,  on   the  contrary,  the 

*  whole  received  new  life  and  vigour,* 


The  Tory  counsel  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  having  in- 
sinuated, tJiat  a  great  and  essential  alteration  in 
the  constitution  had  been  wrought  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  is  so  strong  on  this  point, 
that  he  takes  fire  even  at  the  insinuation  of  his 
being  of  such  an  opinion. 

•  •  ^Vhat  we  did  was,  in  truth  and  mibstance,  and  tn  a  con- 

•  stitutlonal  light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.    We 
'  took  solid  securities ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  cor- 

•  rected  anomalies  in  our  law.    In  the  stable.  Tundamental  parts 

•  of  our  constitution,  we  made  no  revolution ;  no,  nor  any  alte- 

•  ration  at  all.    We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.    Perhaps  it 
'JDiglit  be  shewn  that  we  strengthened  it  very  considerably. 


SIR   JOSEPH  JEKYL. 

'  If  the  doctor  instructed  his  coun-  ^  . 

,  ^     .     .        ^     ^1        ^1  No  innovation 

sel  to  insinuate  that  there  was  any  attbeRevofai. 

innovation  in  the  constitution  ^**°- 
wrought  by  the  Revolution,  it  is  an  additum  to 
his  crime.  The  Revolution  did  not  introduce 
any  innovation ;  it  wcu  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  fundamental  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  giving  it  its  proper  force  and  energy.' 


The  solicitor  general,  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  distm- 
guishes  expressly  the  case  of  the  Revolution,  aod 
its  principles,  from  a  proceeding  at  pleasure,  oo 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  change  their  ancient 
constitution,  and  to  firame  a  new  govemment  for 
themselves.  He  distinguishes  it  with  the  same 
care  from  the  principles  of  regicide,  and  republi- 
canism, and  the  sorts  of  resistance  condemned  bj 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and, 
which  ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  doctrines  of 
all  churches  professing  Christianity. 

MR.   SOLICITOR  GENERAL,  SIR   ROBERT  ETU. 

'  The  resistance  at  the  Revolution,  ReroiaiioBiio 
which  was  founded  in  unavoidable  PJJf^**'^  ^^ 
necessity,  could  be  no  defence  to  a  on^^ra  ti- 
man  that  was  attacked  for  asserting  '«8'«"*- 
that  the  people  might  cancel  their  allegiance  at 
pleasure,  or  dethrone  and  murder  their  sort- 
reign  by  a  judiciary  sentence.  For  it  can  ne?er 
be  inferred  from  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  at 
a  time  when  a  total  subversion  of  the  govem- 
ment both  in  church  and  state  was  intended, 
that  a  people  may  take  up  arms,  and  call  their 
sovereign  to  account  at  pleasure ;  and,  therefore, 
since  the  Revolution  could  be  of  no  service  tt 
giving  the  least  colour  for  asserting  any  such 
wicked  principle,  the  doctor  could  never  intend 
to  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  these  new  preachers, 
and  new  politicians,  for  a  defence  ;  unless  it  be 
his  opinion,  that  the  resistance  at  the  Rg^oiotj^ 
Revolution  can  bear  any  parallel  not  like  the 
with  the  execrable  murder  of  the  cSnSa  the 
royal  martyr,  so  justly  detested  by  ^^"^ 
the  whole  nation. 

'•  It  is  plain  that  the  doctor  is  not  impeadied 
for  preaching  a  general  doctrine,  and  enforcing 
the  general  duty  of  obedience,  but  for  preaching 
against  an  excepted  case  after  he  has  stated  the 
exception.  He  is  not  impeached  for  preaching 
the  general  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  the  utter 
illegality  of  resistance  upon  any  pretence  whst- 
soever ;  but  because,  having  first  laid  down  the 
general  doctrine  as  true,  without  any  exception. 
he  states  the  excepted  case,  the  Revolution,  in 

The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same  orders,  the  sane 

privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  mles  for  utmiem.  the 

same  subordinations,  the  same  order  in  the  law,  in  tbereremM; 

and  in  the  magistracy ;  the  same  lords,  the  same  co«mio».  tl« 

'  same  corporations,  the  same  electors.'    Mr.  Bmrkt9  tpeeek  t* 

I  the  houte  of  commont, 9lh  f^rbruan  1790.    U  appeim iKweiacU} 

rlK  coincides  in  crery  thinf  with  Sir  Joseph  Jirkvl. 
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'  express  terms,  as  an  objection  ;  and  then  assum- 
'  ing  the  consideration  of  that  excepted  case,  de- 

*  nies  there  was  any  resistance  in  the  Revolution ; 
'  and  asserts,  that  to  impute  resistance  to  the  Revo- 
'  lution,  would  cast  black  and  odious  colours  upon 

*  it.  This  is  not  preaching  the  doctrine  of  non- 
'  resistance,  in  the  general  terms  used  by  the  homi- 
^  lies,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  where  cases 
'  of  necessity  may  be  understood  to  be  excepted  by 
'  a  tacit  implication,  as  the  counsel  have  allowed; 

*  but  is  preaching  directly  against  the  resistance 
'  at  the  Revolution,  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
'  debate,  has  been  all  along  admitted  to  be  neces- 

SacheTcrei'8  '  '^^  andjust^  and  can  have  no  other 

doctrine     in-  <  meaning  than  to  bring  a  dishonour 

teing  an        *  upon  the  Revolution,  and  an  odium 

2f^*""»  °"  ^*»«  *  upon   those    great    and   illustrious 

'  persons,  those  friends  to  the  mon- 

*  archy  and  the  church,  that  assisted  in  bringing 

*  it  about.  For  had  the  doctor  intended  any 
'  thing  else,  he  would  have  treated  the  case  of  the 

*  Revolution  in   a  different  manner,    and   have 

*  given  it  the  true  and  fair  answer;  he  would 
Tnie  defence  '  have  said,  that  the  resistance  at  the 

Sk>?*OT*IbiSl  *  Revolution  was  of  absolute  neces- 
late  necessity.  *  sity,  and  the  only  means  left  to  re- 
vive the  constitution ;  and  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  an  excepted  case,  and  could  never 
come  within  the  reach  and  intention  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  church. 
'  Your  lordships  take  notice  on  what  grounds 
the  doctor  continues  to  assert  the  same  position 
in  his  answer.  But  is  it  not  most  evident,  that 
the  general  exhortations  to  be  met  with  in  the 
homilies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  such  like 
declarations  in  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  are 
meant  only  as  rules  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the 
subject  to  the  legal  administration  of  the  supreme 
power  in  ordinary  cases?  And  it  is  equally 
absurd,  to  construe  any  words  in  a  positive  law  to 
authorize  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  as  to  ex- 
pect that  king,  lords,  and  commons  should,  in 
express  terms  of  law,  declare  such  an  ultimate 
resort  as  the  right  of  resistance,  at  a  time  when 
the  case  supposes  that  the  force  of  all  laws  is 
ceased,* 

Commons  ab-  *  The  commons  must  always  re- 
?hakS**thc*^  *  sent,  with  the  utmost  detestation 
submission  of  *  and  abhorrence,  every  position  that 
flSpStfement  *  "^^y  shake  the  authority  of  that  act 
of  tlie  crown.     <  of  parliament,  whereby  the  crown  is 

*  settled  upon  her  majesty,  and  whereby  the  lords 

*  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  do,  in  the 

*  name  of  all  the  people  of  England,  most  hum- 

*  bly  and  faithfully  submit  themselves,  their  heirs 
'  and  posterities,  to  her  majesiy,  which  this  ge- 

*  neral  principle  of  absolute  non-resistance  must 

*  certainly  shake. 

*  For,  if  the  resistance  at  the  Revolution  was 
'  illegal,  the  Revolution  settled  in  usurpation,  and 

*  this  act  can  have  no  greater  force  ana  authority, 

*  than  an  act  passed  under  an  usurper. 

*  And  the  commons  take  leave  to  observe,  that 

•  See  Reflections,  p.  403;  401 
2   L  2 


the  autliority  of  the  parliamentary  settlement  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  maintain, 
in  a  case  where  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown 
is  contested. 

*  It  appears  by  the  several  instances  mentioned 
in  the  act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
total  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment both  in  church  and  state,  which  is  a  case 
that  the  laws  of  England  could  never  suppose, 
provide  for,  or  have  in  view.* 


Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  so  often  quoted,  considered 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  essential 
objects  with  all  sound  Whigs ;  and  that  they  were 
bound,  not  only  to  maintain  them  when  injured 
or  invaded,  but  to  exert  themselves  as  much  for 
their  re-establishment,  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
overthrown  by  popular  fury,  as  any  of  their  own 
more  immediate  and  popular  rights  and  privileges, 
if  the  latter  should  be  at  any  time  subverted  by 
the  Crown.  For  this  reason  he  puts  the  cases  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Restoration  exactly  upon  the 
same  footing.  He  plainly  marks,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  all  honest  men,  not  to  sacrifice  one  part 
of  the  constitution  to  another ;  and  much  more, 
not  to  sacrifice  any  of  them  to  visionary  theories 
of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  to  preserve  our  whole 
inheritance  in  the  constitution,  in  all  its  members 
and  all  its  relations,  entire,  and  unimpaired,  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  this  Mr.  Burke  ex- 
actly agrees  with  him. 

SIR    JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

'  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  What  are  the 

*  people  have  a  right  to  the  laws  and  ^^o^'pfe.''^  ^ 

*  the    constitution.     This  right    the 

*  nation  hatli  asserted,  and  recovered  out  of  the 
'  hands  of  those  who  had  dispossessed  them  of  it 

*  at  several  times.     Tliere  are  of  this  two  famous 

*  instances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present  age ; 
'  I  mean  that  of  the  Restoration,  and   Restoration 

'  that  of  the  Revolution ;  in  both  of  ISl"*^^^'*- 

*  these  great  events  were  the  regal 

*  power  and  the  rights  of  the  people  recovered. 

*  And  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  the   „     . 

*  people  have   the  greatest  interest ;   an  equal  in- 

*  for  the  commons  are  sensible  that  iJJS^rights^f 

*  there  is  not  one  leqal  power  belong-   the  crown  and 
.  .        .      .1  I    A  Ai        L  of  their  owTL 

*  ing  to  the  crown,  but  they  nave  an 

'  interest  in  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  will 

*  always  be  as  careful  to  support  the  rights  of 
'  the  crown  as  their  own  privileges.' 

The  other  Whig  managers  regarded  (as  he  did) 
the  overturning  of  the  monarchy  by  a  republican 
faction  with  the  very  same  horrour  and  detestatfon, 
with  which  they  regarded  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  by  an  arbitrary  mon* 
arch. 
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MR.    LECHMERE, 

Constitution  Speaking  of  our  constitution,  states 

«covCTe^at  it  as  *  a  constitution  which  happily 

lion  and  Res  '  recovered  itself,  at  the  Restoration, 

▼oiution.  <  ^j.^j^  ^g  confusions  and  disorders 

*  which  the  horrid  and  detestable  proceedings  of 
^faction  and  usurpation  had  thrown  it  into, 
'  and  which,  after  many  convulsions  and  struggles, 

*  was  providentially  saved  at  the  late  happy  Revo- 

*  lution  ;  and,  by  many  good  laws  passed  since 
'  that  time,  stands  now  upon  a  firmer  foundation  : 

*  together  with  the  most  comfortable  prospect  of 
'  security  to  all  posterity ,  by  the  settlement  of  the 

*  Crown  in  the  protestant  line.* 


I  mean  now  to  shew  that  the  Whigs,  (if  Sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyl  was  one,)  and  if  he  spoke  in  conformity 
to  the  sense  of  the  Whig  house  of  commons  and 
the  Whig  ministry  who  employed  him,  did  care- 
fully guard  against  any  presumption  that  might 
arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  non-resistance  oath  of 
Charles  the  Second,  as  if,  at  the  Revolution,  the 
ancient  principles  of  our  government  were  at  all 
changed — or  that  republican  doctrines  were  coun- 
tenanced— or  any  sanction  given  to  seditious  pro- 
ceedings upon  general  undefined  ideas  of  miscon- 
duct— or  for  changing  the  form  of  government — 
or  for  resistance  upon  any  other  ground  than  the 
necessity  so  often  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
self-preservation.  It  will  shew  still  more  clearly 
the  equal  care  of  the  then  Whigs,  to  prevent  either 
the  regal  power  from  being  swallowed  up  on  pre- 
tence of  popular  rights,  or  the  popular  rights 
from  being  destroyed  on  pretence  of  regal  prero- 
gatives. 

SIR   JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

Mischief  of  *  Further,  I  desire  it  may  be  consider- 

broachingan-  *  ed,  that  these  legislators  [the  legis- 
i^nSpJes.**^  *  lators  who  framed  the  non-resistance 
'  oath  of  Charles  the  Second]  were 
'  guarding  against  the  consequences  of  those  per- 
'  nicious  and  antimonarchical  principles,  which 

*  had  been  broached  a  little  before  in  this  nation  ; 
'  and  those  large  declarations  in  favour  of  non- 

*  resistance  were  made  to  encounter  or  obviate 

*  the  mischief  of  those  principles ;  as  appears  by 

*  the  preamble  to  the  fullest  of  those  acts,  which 
'  is  the  militia  act,  in  the  13th  and  14th  of  King 

*  Charles  the  Second.     The  words  of  that  act  are 

*  these  :  And  during  the  late  usurped 
resistance,  one  *  governments,  many  evil  and  rebel- 
Vrown^thV^^  *  lious  principles  have  been  instilled 
other  the  *  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
Sf^cL^^*'*'      *  kingdom,  which  may  break  forth, 

*  unless  prevented,  to  the  disturbance 
'  of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof:  Be  it  therefore 

*  enacted,  Sfc,     Here  your  lordships  may  see  the 

*  reason  that  inclined  those  legislators  to  express 

*  themselves  in  such  a  manner  against  resistance. 

*  They  had  seen  the  regal  rights  swallowed  up 


under  the  pretence  of  popular  ones  ;  and  it  is 
no  imputation  on  them  that  they  did  not  then 
foresee  a  quite  different  case,  as  was  that  of  the 
Revolution ;  where,  under  the  pretence  of  regal 
authority,  a  total  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject  was  advanced,  and  in  a  manner  effected. 
And  this  may  serve  to  shew,  that  it  was  not  the 
design  of  those  legislators  to  condemn  resistance, 
in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  for  preserving 
the  constitution,  when  they  were  guarding  against 
principles  which  had  so  lately  destroyed  it. 
'  As  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in 
this  declaration  which  was  repealed,  ^^^h  aot 
/  will  admit  it  to  be  as  true  as  the   '*'**^.Sp 
doctor's  counsel  assert  it ;  that  is,   the  restriciiaa 


with  an  exception  of  cases  of  neces'  5j^J^S3e*SB? 
situ ;  and  it  was  not  repealed  be-  to  prevnit 
cause  it  was  false  understanding  it  uUodsw  ^^ 
with  that  restriction  ;  but  it  was  re- 
pealed because  it  might  be  interpreted  in  on  ut- 
confined  sense,  and  exclusive  of  that  restriction; 
and,  being  so  understood,  would  reflect  on  die 
justice  of  the  Revolution  :  and  this  the  legisla* 
ture  had  at  heart,  and  were  very  jealous  of;  and, 
by  this  repeal  of  that  declaration,  gave  a  parlia- 
mentary or  legislative  admonition,  against  assert- 
ing this  doctnne  of  non-resistance  tit  an  unli- 
mited sense.* 

*  Though   the  general  doctrine  of  ^JJJ^,^' 
non-resistance  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 


church  of  England,  as  stated  in  her  S^JSdL; 
homilies  or  elsewhere  delivered,  by  ""^'^^^^S^ 
which  the  general  duty  of  subjects  j^  tfae^racep- 
to  the  higher  powers  is  taught,  be  ***"** 
owned  to  be,  as  unquestionably  it  is,  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine ;  though  tliis  general 
doctrine  has  been  constantly  inculcated  by  the 
reverend  fathers  of  the  church,  dead  and  living, 
and  preached  by  them  as  a  preservative  against 
the  popish  doctrine  of  deposing  princes,  ixA  as 
the  ordinary  rule  of  obedience ;  and  though  the 
same  doctrine  has  been  preached,  maintained, 
and  avowed  by  our  most  orthodox  and  able  di- 
vines from  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
how  innocent  a  man  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  been, 
if  with  an  honest  and  well-meant  zeal,  he  had 
preached  the  same  doctrine  in  the  same  general 
terms  in  which  he  found  it  delivered  by  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  homilies,  and  the 
reverend  fathers  of  our  church,  and,  in  imitation 
of  those  great  examples,  had  only  pressed  the 
general  duty  of  obeaience,  and  the  illegality  of 
resistance,  without  taking  notice  of  any  excep- 
tion.* 


Another  of  the  managers  for  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Sir  John  Holland,  was  not  less  careful  in 
guarding  against  a  confusion  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  with  any  loose,  general  doctrines 
of  a  right  in  the  individual,  or  even  in  the  people, 
to  undertake  for  themselves,  on  any  prevalent, 
temporary  opinions  of  convenience  or  improve- 
ment, any  fundamental  change  in  the  constitu- 
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tion,  or  to  fabricate  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves, and  thereby  to  disturb  the  publick  peace, 
and  to  unsettle  the  ancient  constitution  of  this 


kingdom. 


SIR  JOHN    HOLLAND. 


Submission  to       *  '^®  commons  would  not  be  under- 

tbetoYereign  *  stood,  as  if  they  were  pleadincr  for  a 
aconscienti-      .  ,.        /.  .  :  t       l-     ^ 

ousduty,  ex-       licentious  resistance  ;  as  if  subjects 

of?cSssi^     *  were  left  to  their  good-will  and  plea- 
*  sure,  when  they  are  to  obey,  and 

*  when  to  resist.  No,  my  lords,  they  know  they 
'  are  obliged  by  all  the  ties  of  social  creatures 

*  arid  Christians,  for  wrath  and  conscience  sake, 

*  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.     The  commons  do 

*  not  abet  humoursome  factious  arms :  they  aver 
'  them  to  be  rebellious.  But  yet  they  maintain, 
^  that  that  resistance  at  the  Revolution,  which  was 

*  so  necessary,  was  lawful  and  just  from  that 

*  necessity. 

*  These  general  rules  of  obedience  may,  upon  a 
'  real  necessity,  admit  a  lawful  exception ;  and 

*  such  a  necessary  exception  we  assert  the  Revo- 
'  lution  to  be. 

Rigfat  of  resist.  *  '^**  ^^^  ^^*®  ^'^^  ^^  necessity 
■nee  how  to  <  Only,  absolute  necessity  of  preserv- 
beunderstood    c  -  i  ru     *•  j      r   • 

'  mg  our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion ; 
'  'tis  with  this  limitation  that  we  desire  to  be 
^  understood,  when  any  of  us  speak  of  resistance 

*  in  general.  The  necessity  of  the  resistance  at 
*■  the  Revolution  was  at  that  time  obvious  to  every 
'  man.' 


I  shall  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  reference 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  in  which 
he  gives  the  nation  the  fullest  assurance  that,  in 
his  enterprise,  he  was  far  from  the  intention  of  in- 
troducing any  change  whatever  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law  and  constitution  of  the  state.  He  con- 
sidered the  object  of  his  enterprise,  not  to  be  a 
precedent  for  further  revolutions,  but  that  it  was 
the  great  end  of  his  expedition  to  make  such  revo- 
lutions, so  far  as  human  power  and  wisdom  could 
provide,  unnecessary. 

Extract  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
Declaration. 


< 

4 


*  All  magistrates,  who  have  been  unjustly  turn- 
ed out,  shall  forthwith  resume  their  former 
employments,  as  well  as  all  the  boroughs  of 
England  shall  return  again  to  their  ancient  pre- 
scriptions and  charters  ;  and  more  particularly, 
that  the  ancient  charter  of  the  g^eat  and  famous 
city  of  London  shall  be  again  in  force.  And 
that  the  writs  for  the  members  of  parliament  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  proper  officers  according  to 
law  and  custom* 

'  And  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things,  which 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  peace,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  nation, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  nations 

•  Declaration  of  Rigiit 


*  falling,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  arbitrary 

*  government .' 

Extract  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
additional  Declaration. 

'  We  are  confident  that  no  persons  can  have 
such  hard  thoughts  of  us,  as  to  imagine  that  we 
have  any  other  design  in  this  undertaking,  than 
to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  religion  and  of  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  upon  so 
sure  a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  the  nations  relapsing  into  the  like  miseries  at 
any  time  hereafter.  And,  as  the  forces  that  we 
have  brought  along  with  us  are  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  that  wicked  design  of  conquering 
the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending  it ; 
so  the  great  numbers  of  the  princi-  «  •  «  i 
pal  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  bilityandgen- 
men  of  eminent  quality  and  estates,  ^ted*\o*tbe 
and  persons  of  hiown  integrity  and  church  and 
zeal,  both  for  the  religion  and  go-  Sl^^gauSt' 

vemment  of   England,    many   of  5*>«  design  of 
.,  If.         J.  ^.        •  T    J    1       innovation. 

tnem   also  being   distinguished  by 

their  constant  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  who  do 
both  accompany  us  in  this  expedition,  and  have 
earnestly  solicited  us  to  it,  will  cover  us  from  all 
such  malicious  insinuations.' 
In  the  spirit,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the 
words,*  of  this  declaration,  the  statutes  passed  in 
that  reign  made  such  provisions  for  preventing 
these  dangers,  that  scarcely  any  thing  short  of 
combination  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  can  in 
any  probability  make  us  liable  to  similar  perils. 
In  that  dreadful,  and,  I  hope,  not  to  be  looked 
for  case,  any  opinion  of  a  right  to  make  revolu- 
tions, grounded  on  this  precedent,  would  be  but  a 
poor  resource. — Dreadful  indeed  would  be  our 
situation. 

These  are  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Whigs  of 
the  Revolution,  delivered  witli  as  much  solemnity, 
and  as  authentically  at  least,  as  any  political  dog- 
mas were  ever  promulgated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If  there  be  any  difference  between 
their  tenets  and  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is,  that  the 
old  Whigs  oppose  themselves  still  more  strongly 
than  he  does  against  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
propagated  with  so  much  industry  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  their  successors. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  old  Whigs,  in 
order  to  guard  themselves  against  popular  odium, 
pretended  to  assert  tenets  contrary  to  those  which 
they  secretly  held.  This,  if  true,  would  prove, 
what  Mr.  Burke  has  uniformly  asserted,  that  the 
extravagant  doctrines  which  he  meant  to  expose, 
were  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  who, 
though  they  perfectly  abhor  a  despotick  govern- 
ment, certainly  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
love  of  mitigated  monarchy,  than  to  any  thing 
which  bears  the  appearance  even  of  the  best  re- 
publick.  But  if  these  old  Whigs  deceived  the 
people,  their  conduct  was  unaccountable  indeed. 
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Tbey  exposed  their  power,  as  every  one  conversant 
in  history  knows,  to  the  greatest  peril,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  opinions  which,  on  this  hypothesis, 
they  did  not  hold.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  martyr- 
dom. This  supposition  does  as  little  credit  to 
their  integrity  as  their  wisdom  :  it  makes  them  at 
once  hypocrites  and  fools.  I  think  of  those  great 
men  very  differently.  I  hold  them  to  have  been, 
what  the  world  thought  them,  men  of  deep  under- 
standing, open  sincerity,  and  clear  honour.  How- 
ever, be  that  matter  as  it  may,  what  these  old 
Whigs  pretended  to  be,  Mr.  Burke  is.  This  is 
enough  for  him. 

I  do  indeed  admit,  that,  though  Mr.  Burke  has 
proved  that  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  solemnly  declared  by  one  house,  in 
effect  and  substance  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
this  testimony  standing  by  itself  will  form  no  pro- 
per defence  for  his  opinions,  if  he  and  the  old 
Whigs  were  both  of  them  in  the  wrong.  But  it 
is  his  present  concern,  not  to  vindicate  these  old 
Whigs,  but  to  shew  his  agreement  with  them. — 
He  appeals  to  tliem  as  judges :  he  does  not  vindi- 
cate them  as  culprits.  It  is  current  that  these  old 
politicians  knew  little  of  the  rights  of  men  ;  that 
they  lost  their  way  by  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
and.  fumbling  among  rotten  parchments  and  musty 
records.  Great  lights  they  say  are  lately  obtained 
in  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  instead  of  shrowd- 
ing  himself  in  exploded  ignorance,  ought  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  blaze  of  illumination  which 
has  been  spread  about  him.  It  may  be  so.  The 
enthusiasts  of  this  time,  it  seems,  like  their  prede- 
cessors in  another  faction  of  fanaticism,  deal  in 
lights. — Hudibras  pleasantly  says  to  them,  they 

"  Have  lights,  where  better  eyct  are  blind, 
*'  As  pigs  are  tuid  to  tee  the  wind** 

The  author  of  the  Reflections  has  heard  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  modern  lights ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  much  of 
them.  He  has  read  more  than  he  can  justify  to 
any  thing  but  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  of  the  works 
of  these  illuminators  of  the  world.  He  has  learn- 
ed nothing  from  the  far  greater  number  of  them, 
than  a  full  certainty  of  their  shallowness,  levity, 
pride,  petulance,  presumption,  and  ignorance. 
Where  the  old  authors  whom  he  has  read,  and 
the  old  men  whom  he  has  conversed  with,  have 
lefl  him  in  the  dark,  he  is  in  the  dark  still.  U 
others,  however,  have  obtained  any  of  this  extra- 
ordinary light,  they  will  use  it  to  guide  them  in 
their  researches  and  their  conduct.  I  have  only  to 
wish,  that  the  nation  may  be  as  happy  and  as  pros- 
perous under  the  influence  of  the  new  light,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  sober  shade  of  the  old  obscurity. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  author  of 
the  Reflections  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
avowed  leaders  of  the  party,  until  they  appear 
otherwise  than  negatively.  All  we  can  gather 
from  them  is  this,  that  their  principles  are  diame- 
trically opposite  to  his.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
from  authority.  Their  negative  declaration  obliges 
me  to  have  recourse  to  the  books  which  contain 


positive  doctnnes.  They  are  indeed,  to  those  Mr. 
Burke  holds,  diametrically  opposite ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  (as  the  oracles  of  the  party  have  said,  I  hope 
hastily,)  that  their  opinions  differ  so  widely,  it 
should  seem  they  are  the  most  likely  to  form  the 
creed  of  the  modem  Whigs. 

I  have  stated  what  were  the  avowed  sentiments 
of  the  old  Whigs,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  bat 
narratively.  It  is  but  ^r  to  set  before  the  reader, 
in  the  same  simple  manner,  the  sentiments  of  the 
modem,  to  which  they  spare  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  proselytes.  I  choose  tliem  from  the 
books  upon  which  most  of  that  industry  and  ex- 
penditure in  circulation  have  been  employed;  I 
choose  them  not  from  those  who  speak  with  a 
politick  obscurity ;  not  from  those  who  only  con- 
trovert the  opinions  of  the  old  Whigs,  without  ad- 
vancing any  of  their  own,  but  from  those  who 
speak  plainly  and  affirmatively.  The  Whig  reader 
may  make  his  choice  between  the  two  doctnnes. 

The  doctrine  then  propagated  by  these  societies, 
which  gentlemen  think   uey  ought  to  be  very 
tender  in  discouraging,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
own  words,  is  as  follows :  that  in  Great  Britain 
we  are  not  only  without  a  good  constitutioD,  but 
that  we  have  "  no  constitution.'*     That,  "  thoo^ 
*'  it  is  much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  acon- 
^*  stitution  exists  or  ever  did  exist;  and  conse- 
''  quently  that  the  people  have  a  canstitutum  yet 
"  to  form ;  that  since  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
"  country  has  never  yet  regenerated  itself ,  and  is 
*^  therefore  without  a  constitution.     That  where 
^*  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  form  there  b 
'*  none.     That  a  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent 
'^  to  govemment ;  and  that  the  constitution  of  a 
**  country  is  not  the  act  of  its  government,  but  of 
''  a  people  constituting  a  government.   That  every 
*'  thing  in  the  English  govemment  is  the  reverse  of 
'*  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  said  to  be  in 
"  England.     That  the  right  of  war  and  peace  re- 
'*  sides  in  a  metaphor  shewn  at  the  Tower,  for 
"  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  piece. — That  it  signifies 
**  not  where  the  right  resides,   whether   in  the 
"  Crown  or  in  parliament.     War  is  the  common 
**  harvest  of  those  who  participate  in  the  division 
**  and  expenditure  of  publick  money.     Tliat  the 
*'  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England  is  just 
**  enough  to  enslave  a  country  more  productively 
**  than  by  despotism." 

So  far  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.— As  to  our  house  of  lords,  the  chief 
virtual  representatives  of  our  aristocracy,  the  great 
g^und  and  pillar  of  security  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  that  main  link  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  law  and  the  Crown,  these  worthy 
societies  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  that,  *'  whether  we 
**  view  aristocracy  before,  or  behind,  or  sideways, 
'*  or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  publickly,  it  is 
**  still  a  monster.  That  aristocracy  in  France  had 
''  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance  than  what  it 
**  has  in  some  other  countries ;  it  did  not  com- 
**  pose  a  body  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  was 
"  not  a  corporation  of  aristocracy ;" — for  such  it 
seems  that  profound  legislator  M.  de  la  Fayette 
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describes  the  house  of  peers.  ''  That  it  is  kept 
"  up  by  family  tyranny  and  injustice — that  there 
'*  is  an  unnatural  unfitness  in  aristocracy  to  be 
''  legislators  for  a  nation — that  their  ideas  of  dis- 
**  tributive  justice  are  corrupted  at  the  very 
source ;  they  begin  life  by  trampling  on  all  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of 
every  kind,  and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to 
"  do. — ^That  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  legislator 
''  is  as  absurd  as  an  hereditary  mathematician. 
That  a  body  holding  themselves  unaccountable 
to  any  body  ought  to  be  trusted  by  no  body — 
that  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized  principles  of 
*'  governments  founded  in  conquest,  and  the  base 
*'  idea  of  man  having  a  property  in  man,  and 
*'  governing  him  by  a  personal  right — that  aris- 
''  tocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the  human 
"  species,"  &c.  &c. 

As  to  our  law  of  primogeniture,  which  with 
few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions  is  the  standing 
law  of  all  our  landed  inheritance,  and  which  with- 
out question  has  a  tendency,  and  I  think  a  most 
happy  tendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  conse- 
quence, weight,  and  prevalent  influence  over 
others  in  the  whole  body  of  the  landed  interest, 
they  call  loudly  for  its  destruction.  They  do  this 
for  political  reasons  that  are  very  manifest.  They 
have  the  confidence  to  say,  'Uhat  it  is  a  law  against 
"  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature  herself  calls  for 
<<  its  destruction.  Establish  ^mily  justice,  and 
"  aristocracy  falls.  By  tlie  aristocratical  law  of 
"  primogenitureship,  in  a  family  of  six  children, 
"  five  are  exposed.  Aristocracy  has  never  but 
"  one  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  de- 
"  voured.  They  are  thrown  to  the  cannibal  for 
"  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  prepares  the  un- 
**  natural  repast." 

As  to  the  house  of  commons,  they  treat  it  far 
worse  than  the  house  of  lords  or  the  Crown  have 
been  ever  treated.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  had 
a  greater  right  to  take  this  amicable  freedom  with 
those  of  their  own  family.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  perpetual  theme  of  their  invectives. — 
**  Mockery,  insult,  usurpation,"  are  amongst  the 
best  names  they  bestow  upon  it.  They  damn  it 
in  the  mass,  by  declaring  *'  that  it  does  not  arise 
"  out  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  as  the 
**  National  Assembly  docs  in  France,  and  whose 
**  name  designates  its  original." 

Of  the  charters  and  corporations,  to  whose 
rights,  a  few  years  ago,  these  gentlemen  were  so 
tremblingly  alive,  they  say,  "  that  when  the  people 
"  of  England  come  to  reflect  upon  them,  they 
*'  will,  like  France,  annihilate  those  badges  of  op- 
"  pression,  those  traces  of  a  conquered  nation." 

As  to  our  monarchy,  they  had  formerly  been 
more  tender  of  that  branch  of  the  constitution, 
and  for  a  good  reason.  The  laws  had  guarded 
against  all  seditious  attacks  upon  it,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  strictness  and  severity.  The  tone  of 
these  gentlemen  is  totally  altered  since  the  French 
Revolution.  They  now  declaim  as  vehemently 
against  the  monarchy,  as  on  former  occasions  they 
treacherously  flattered  and  soothed  it. 


**  When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of 
'^  man  under  the  monarchical  and  hereditary  sys- 
**  lems  of  government,  dragged  from  his  home  by 
**  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
''  ished  by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes 
*'  evident  that  those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a 
''  general  revolution  in  the  principle  and  con- 
"  struction  of  government  is  necessary. 

''  What  is  government  more  than  the  manage- 
''  ment  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and 
''  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of  any 
''  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
''  munitV)  at  whose  expence  it  is  supported ;  and 
''  though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  has  been 
''  usurped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpation  can- 
"  not  alter  the  right  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as 
*'  a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only, 
*'  and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  a  nation  has  at 
''  all  times  an  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  abo- 
'f«lish  any  form  of  government  it  finds  incon- 
''  venient,  and  establish  such  as  accords  with  its 
"  interest,  disposition,  and  happiness.  The  ro- 
''  man  tick  and  barbarous  distinction  of  men  into 
'^  kings  and  subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  con- 
''  dition  of  courtiers,  cannot  that  of  citizens  ;  and 
**  is  exploded  by  tlie  principle  upon  which  go- 
'^  vemments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen 
'*  is  a  member  of  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  such, 
''can  acknowledge  no  personal  subjection;  and 
**  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws." 


Warmly  recommending  to  us  the  example  of 
France,  where  they  have  destroyed  monarchy, 
they  say — 

**  Monarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemy  of  man- 
''  kind,  and  the  source  of  misery,  is  abolished ; 
*'  and  sovereignty  itself  is  restored  to  its  natural 
''  and  original  place,  the  nation.  Were  tliis  the 
''  case  throughout  Europe,  tlie  cause  of  wars 
"  would  be  taken  away." 
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'*  But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a 
Crown,  or  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a 
thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  ?  Is  it 
'  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,*  or  of  human 
crafl,  to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under 
specious  pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  necessary  to 
a  nation  ?  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  necessity 
consist,  what  services  does  it  perform,  what  is 
its  business,  and  what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth  the 
virtue  consist  in  the  metaphor,  or  in  the  man  ? 
Doth  the  goldsmith  that  makes  the  crown  make 
the  virtue  also  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortu- 
natus*s  wishing  cap,  or  Harlequin's  wooden 
sword  ?  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjuror  ?  In 
fine,  what  is  it  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  something 
going  much  out  of  fashion,  falling  into  ridicule, 
and  rejected  in  some  countries  both  as  unne- 
cessary and  expensive.  In  America  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  absurdity ;  and  in  France  it  has 
so  far  declined,  that  the  goodness  of  the  man, 
and  the  respect  for  his  personal  character,  are 
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**  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of 
"  its  existence." 


**  Mr.  Burke  talks  about  what  he  calls  an 
hereditary  crown,  as  if  it  were  some  produc- 
tion of  Nature ;  or  as  if,  like  Time,  it  had  a 
power  to  operate,  not  only  independently,  but 
in  spite  of  man ;  or  as  if  it  were  a  thing  or  a 
subject  universally  consented  to.  Alas !  it  has 
none  of  those  properties,  but  is  the  reverse  of 
them  all.  It  is  a  thing  in  imagination,  the 
propriety  of  which  is  more  than  doubted,  and 
the  legality  of  which  in  a  few  years  will  be 
denied.'' 
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of  man  were  but  imperfectly  understood  at  the 
Revolution  ;  for,  certain  it  is,  that  the  right 
which  that  parliament  set  up  by  eusumption  (for 
by  delegation  it  had  it  not,  and  could  not  have 
it,  because  none  could  give  it)  over  tlie  persons 
and  freedom  of  posterity  for  ever,  was  of  the 
same  tyrannical  unfounded  kind  which  James 
attempted  to  set  up  over  the  parliament  and  the 
nation,  and  for  which  he  was  expelled.  TTic 
only  difference  is,  (for  in  principle  they  differ 
not,)  that  the  one  was  an  usurper  over  the 
living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn  ;  and  as 
the  one  has  no  better  authority  to  stand  upon 
than  the  other,  both  of  them  must  be  equally 
null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect.'* 


"  If  I  ask  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
"  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down  through 
•*  all  the  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  la- 
"  bourer,  what  service  monarchy  is  to  him  ?  he 
"  can  give  me  no  answer.  If  I  ask  him  what 
*'  monarchy  is,  he  believes  it  is  something  like  a 
"  pinecure." 


**  The  French  constitution  says.  That  the  right 
of  war  and  peace  is  in  the  nation.  Where  else 
should  it  reside,  but  in  those  who  are  to  pay  the 
expence  ? 

''  In  England,  this  right  is  said  to  reside  in  a 
metaphor,  shewn  at  the  Tower  for  sixpence  or 
a  shilling  a  piece:  so  are  the  lions ;  and  it  would 
be  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resided  in 
them,  for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more 
than  a  hat  or  a  cap.  We  can  all  see  the  absurdity 
of  worshipping  Aaron's  molten  calf,  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's golden  image;  but  why  do  men 
continue  to  practise  themselves  the  absurdities 
they  despise  in  others  ?" 
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The  Revolution  and  Hanover  succession  had 
been  objects  of  the  highest  veneration  to  the  old 
Whigs.  They  thought  Uiem  not  only  proofs  of  the 
sober  and  steady  spirit  of  liberty  which  guided 
their  ancestors,  but  of  their  wisdom  and  provident 
care  of  posterity. — The  modern  Whigs  have  quite 
other  notions  of  these  events  and  actions.  They 
do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  has  given  truly  the 
words  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  secured  the 
succession,  and  the  just  sense  of  them.  They 
attack  not  him  but  the  law. 

"  Mr.  Burke  (say  they)  has  done  some  service, 
"  not  to  his  cause,  but  to  his  country,  by  bring- 
"  ing  those  clauses  into  publick  view.  They  serve 
*'  to  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  times 
**  to  watch  against  the  attempted  encroachment 
**  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  excess. 
**  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  offence 
**  for  which  James  II.  was  expelled,  that  of  setting 
**  up  power  by  assumption,  should  be  re-acted, 
''  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  parlia- 
' '  mcnt  that  expelled  him.    It  shews  that  the  rights 


''As  the  estimation  of  all  tilings  is  by  com- 
*'  parison,  tlie  Revolution  of  1688,  however  from 
''  circumstances  it  may  have  been  exalted  beyond 
*'  its  value,  will  find  its  level.    It  is  already  on  the 
''  wane ;  eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  ot  reason, 
''  and  the  luminous  Revolutions  of  America  and 
France.     In  less  than  another  century,  it  will 
go,  as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's  labours,  '  to  the 
''  family  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.'  Mankind  will 
then  scarcely  believe  that  a  country,  calling 
itself  free,  would  send  to  Holland  for  a  »aji, 
and  clothe  him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put 
themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him  almost 
**  a  million  sterling  a  year  for  leave  to  submit 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  like  bond-men 
and  bond-women  for  ever.** 
''  Mr.  Burke  having  said  that  the  king  holds 
''  his  crown  in  contempt   of  the  choice  of  the 
**  Revolution  Society,  who   individually  or  col- 
**  lectively  have  not"  (as  most  certainly  they  have 
not)  ''  a  vote  for  a  king  amongst  them,"  tliey  take 
occasion  from  thence  to  infer  that  the  king  who 
does  not  hold  his  crown  by  election,  despises  the 
people. 


**  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  holds  his 
"  crown  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  ac- 
''  cording  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of  the  choice 
"  of  the  Revolution  Society,"  &c. 
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''  As  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
or  whether  there  is  any  king  at  all,  or  whether 
the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a  Hessian 
hussar  for  a  king,  it  is  not  a  matter  that  I 
trouble  myself  about — be  that  to  themselves; 
but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Yights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as 
abominable  as  any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the 
most  enslaved  country  under  heaven.  Whether 
it  sounds  worse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  hear  such  despotism,  than  what  it  docs 
to  the  ear  of  another  person,  I  am  not  so  well 
a  judge  of;  but  of  its  abominable  principle  I 
am  at  no  loss  to  judge." 
These  societies  of  modem  Whigs   push  their 
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as  far  as  it  can  go.  In  order  to  prepare 
of  the  people  for  treason  and  rebellion, 
sent  the  king  as  tainted  with  principles 
jm  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
in  Germany.  In  direct  defiance  of  the 
irious  truth,  they  describe  his  govern- 
;  to  be  a  despotism  ;  whereas  it  is  a  free 
>n,  in  which  the  states  of  the  electorate 
part  in  the  government;  and  this  pri- 
never  been  infringed  by  the  king,  or, 
e  heard  of,  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
:itution  of  the  electoral  dominions  has 
double  controul,  both  from  the  laws  of 
J,  and  from  the  privileges  of  the  country, 
rights  the  king  enjoys  as  elector,  have 
ys  parentally  exercised,  and  the  calum- 
lese  scandalous  societies  have  not  been 
I  by  a  single  complaint  of  oppression. 
1  Mr.  Burke  says  that  '  his  majesty's 
id  successors,  each  in  their  time  and 
pill  come  to  the  crown  with  the  same 
it  of  their  choice  with  which  his  majesty 
:eeded  to  that  he  wears,*  it  is  saying  too 
ven  to  the  humblest  individual  in  the 
;  part  of  whose  daily  labour  goes  to- 
naking  up  the  million  sterling  a  year, 
he  country  gives  the  person  it  styles  a 
Tovernment  with  insolence,  is  despotism  ; 
n  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse  ; 
3ay  for  contempt,  is  the  excess  of  slavery, 
ecies  of  Government  comes  from  Ger- 
and  reminds  me  of  what  one  of  the 
ick  soldiers  told  me,  who  was  taken 
•  by  the  Americans  in  the  late  war: 
said  he,  *  America  is  a  fine  free  country, 
•th  the  people's  fighting  for  ;  I  know  the 
ce  by  knowing  my  own  :  in  my  country, 
wriyice  says.  Eat  straw,  we  eat  straw,' 
ip  that  country,  thought  I,  be  it  England, 
here,  whose  liberties  are  to  be  protected 
rman  principles  of  government,  and 
of  Brunswick  !  " 


somewhat  curious  to  observe,  that  al- 
the  people  of  England  have  been  in  the 
f  talking  about  kings,  it  is  always  a 
house  of  kings ;  hating  foreigners,  yet 
d  by  them. — It  is  now  the  house  of 
ick,  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany." 


►vernment  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes 
ontrivance  of  human  wisdom,'  I  might 
1,  if  wisdom  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  in 
3,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  im- 
from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?  But 
0  the  country  the  justice  to  say,  that  was 
case  ;  and  even  if  it  was,  it  mistook  the 
The  wisdom  of  every  country,  when 
J  exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes; 
re  could  exist  no  more  real  occasion  in 
d  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch  Sladtholder, 

ioo  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  recommended  by  the  seve> 
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or  a  German  Elector,  than  there  was  in  America 
to  have  done  a  similar  thing.  If  a  country  does 
not  understand  its  own  affairs,  how  is  a  foreigner 
to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither  its  laws, 
its  manners,  nor  its  language  ?  If  there  existed 
a  man  so  transcendently  wise  above  all  others, 
that  his  wisdom  was  necessary  to  instruct  a  na- 
tion, some  reason  might  be  ofiered  for  monarchy; 
but  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and 
observe  bow  every  part  understands  its  own 
affairs ;  and  when  we  look  around  the  world, 
and  see  that,  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kings 
are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason 
cannot  fail  to  ask  us — ^What  are  those  men  kept 
for  ?"• 


These  are  the  notions  which,  under  the  idea  of 
Whig  principles,  several  persons,  and  among  them 
persons  of  no  mean  mark,  have  associated  them- 
selves to  propagate.  I  will  not  attempt  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  refute  them.  This  will  pro- 
bably be  done  (if  such  writings  shall  be  thought 
to  deserve  any  other  than  the  refutation  of  crimi- 
nal justice)  by  others,  who  may  think  with  Mr. 
Burke.     He  has  performed  his  part. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  very  much  at  large  into 
the  discussions  which  diverge  and  ramify  in  all 
ways  from  this  productive  subject.  But  there  is 
one  topick  upon  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
in  going  a  little  beyond  my  design.  The  factions, 
now  so  busy  amongst  us,  in  order  to  divest  men 
of  all  love  for  their  country,  and  to  remove  from 
their  minds  all  duty  with  regard  to  the  state,  en- 
deavour to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  the  people^ 
in  forming  tneir  commonwealth,  have  by  no  means 
parted  with  their  power  over  it.  This  is  an  im- 
pregnable citadel,  to  which  these  gentlemen  retreat 
whenever  they  are  pushed  by  the  battery  of  laws 
and  usages,  and  positive  conventions.  Indeed  it 
is  such  and  of  so  great  force,  that  all  they  have 
done,  in  defending  their  outworks,  is  so  much  time 
and  labour  thrown  away.  Discuss  any  of  their 
schemes — their  answer  is — It  is  the  act  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Are  we  to  deny  to 
a  majority  of  the  people  the  right  of  altering  even 
the  whole  frame  of  their  society,  if  such  should  be 
their  pleasure  ?  They  may  change  it,  say  they, 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republick  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow back  again  from  a  republick  to  a  mo- 
narchy ;  and  so  backward  and  forward  as  often 
as  they  like.  They  are  masters  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  because  in  substance  they  are  themselves 
the  commonwealth.  The  French  Revolution,  say 
they,  was  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the  people ; 
and  if  the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people 
of  England  for  instance,  wish  to  make  the  same 
change,  they  have  the  same  right. 

Just  the  same  undoubtedly.  That  is,  none  at 
all.  Neither  the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right 
to  act  merely  by  their  will,  in  any  matter  con- 
nected with  duty,  trust,  engagement,  or  obliga- 
tion.    The  consUtation  of  a  country  being  once 
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settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed, 
there  is  no  power  existing  of  force  to  alter  it, 
without  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  tlie  nature  of  a 
contract.  And  llie  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  whatever  tlieir  infamous  flatterers  may 
teach  in  order  to  comipt  their  minds,  cannot  alter 
the  moral  any  more  than  they  can  alter  the  phy- 
sical essence  of  things.  The  people  are  not  to  be 
taught  to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  to 
their  govemours ;  else  they  teach  govemours  to 
think  lightly  of  their  engagements  towards  them. 
In  that  kind  of  game  in  the  end  the  people  are 
sure  to  be  losers.  To  flatter  them  into  a  con- 
tempt of  faith,  truth,  and  justice,  is  to  ruin  them  ; 
for  in  these  virtues  consist  tlieir  whole  safety. 
To  flatter  any  man,  or  any  part  of  mankind,  in 
any  description,  by  asserting,  that  in  engagements 
he  or  they  are  free  whilst  any  other  human  crea- 
ture is  bound,  is  ultimately  to  vest  the  rule  of 
morality  in  the  pleasure  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
rigidly  submitted  to  it ;  to  subject  the  sovereign 
reason  of  the  world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and 
giddy  men. 

But,  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  dispense  with 
publick  or  private  faith,  or  with  any  other  tie 
of  moral  obligation,  so  neither  can  any  number 
of  us.  The  number  engaged  in  crimes,  instead 
of  tumitag  them  into  laudable  acts,  only  augments 
the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  guilt.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but 
have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their 
duty.  This  is  of  course  ;  because  every  duty  is  a 
limitation  of  some  power.  Indeed  arbitrary  power 
is  so  much  to  the  depraved  taste  of  tlie  vulgar,  of 
the  vulgar  of  every  description,  that  almost  all 
the  dissensions,  which  lacerate  the  commonwealth, 
are  not  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised,  but  concerning  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed.  Somewhere  they  are  resolved 
to  have  it.  Whether  they  desire  it  to  be  vested 
in  the  many  or  the  few,  depends  with  most  men 
upon  the  chance  which  they  imagine  they  them- 
selves may  have  of  partaking  in  the  exercise  of 
that  arbitrary  sway,  in  the  one  mode  or  in  the 
other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after 
power.  But  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
mstruction,  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  constitutions  tliey  should  be  compelled,  to 
put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exer- 
cise of  it,  and  the  inordinate  desire.  The  best 
method  of  obtaining  these  two  great  points  forms 
tlie  important,  but  at  the  same  time  the  difficult, 
problem  to  tlie  true  statesman.  He  thinks  of  the 
place  in  which  political  power  is  to  be  lodged, 
with  no  other  attention,  than  as  it  may  render 
the  more  or  the  less  practicable,  its  salutary  re- 
straint, and  its  prudent  direction.  For  this  reason 
no  legislator,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  has  will- 
ingly placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  multitude  :  because  there  it  admits  of 
no  controul,  no  regulation,  no  steady  direction 
whatsoever.     The  people  are  the  natural  controul 


on  authority ;  but  to  exercise  and  to  controul  to- 
gether is  contradictory  and  impossible. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  power  cannot, 
under  popular  sway,  be  effectually  restrained,  the 
other  great  object  of  political  arrangement,  the 
means  of  abating  an  excessive  desire  of  it,  is  in 
such  a  state  still  worse  provided  for.     The  demo- 
cratick  commonwealth  is  the  foodful   nurse  of 
ambition.     Under  the  other  forms  it  meets  witk 
many  restraints.     Whenever,  in  states  which  have 
had  a  democratick  basis,  the  legislators  liave  en- 
deavoured to  put  restraints  upon  ambition,  their 
metliods  were  as  violent,  as  in  the  end  they  were 
ineffectual:  as  violent  indeed  as  any  the  moit 
jealous  despotism  could   invent.     The  ostracism 
could  not  very  long  save  itself,  and  much  less  the 
state  which  it  was  meant  to  guard,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  ambition,  one  of  the  natural,  inbred, 
incurable  distempers  of  a  powerful  democracy. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digressbn,  which 
however  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  the  form 
or  the  existence  of  their  society.  1  cannot  too 
often  recommend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  men,  who  think  civil  society  to  be  within  the 
province  of  moral  jurisdiction,  tliat  if  we  owe  to 
it  any  duty,  it  is  not  subject  to  our  wilL  Duties 
are  not  voluntary.  Duty  and  will  are  even 
contradictory  terms.  Now  though  civil  society 
might  be  at  first  a  voluntary  act,  (which  in  many 
cases  it  undoubtedly  was,)  its  continuance  is  under 
a  permanent,  standing  covenant,  co-existing  with 
the  society ;  and  it  attaches  upon  every  individaal 
of  that  society,  without  any  formal  act  of  his  own. 
This  is  warranted  by  the  general  practice,  arising 
out  of  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  Men  with- 
out their  choice  derive  benefits  from  that  associa- 
tion ;  without  their  choice  they  are  subjected  to 
duties  in  consequence  of  these  benefits ;  and  with- 
out their  choice  they  enter  into  a  virtual  obligation 
as  binding  as  any  that  is  actual.  Look  through 
the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  system  of  duties. 
Much  the  strongest  moral  obligations  arc  such 
as  were  never  the  results  of  our  option.  I  allow, 
that  if  no  supreme  ruler  exists,  wise  to  form,  and 
potent  to  enforce,  the  moral  law,  there  is  no  sanc- 
tion to  any  contract,  virtual  or  even  actual,  against 
the  will  of  prevalent  power.  On  that  hypothesis, 
let  any  set  of  men  be  strong  enough  to  set  their 
duties  at  defiance,  and  they  cease  to  be  duties  anj 
longer.  We  have  but  this  one  appeal  against  ir- 
resistible power 

Si  genus  hwnanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  armoj 
At  sperate  Deos  manoresfandi  atque  nrfandi. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Parisian  philosophy,  I  may  assume, 
that  the  awful  Author  of  our  being  is  the  Author 
of  our  place  in  the  order  of  existence ;  and  that 
having  disposed  and  marshalled  us  by  a  divine 
tactick,  not  according  to  our  will,  but  according 
to  his,  he  has,  in  and  by  that  disposition,  virtually 
subjected  us  to  act  the  part  which  belongs  to  the 
place  assigned  us.     We  nave  obligations  to  man- 
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kind  at  large,  which  are  not  in  consequence  of 
any  special  voluntary  pact.  They  arise  from  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
Grod,  which  relations  are  not  matters  of  choice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  force  of  all  the  pacts  which 
we  enter  into  with  any  particular  person,  or  num- 
ber of  persons  amongst  mankind,  depends  upon 
those  prior  obligations.  In  some  cases  the  subor- 
dinate relations  are  voluntary,  in  otiiers  they  are 
necessary — but  the  duties  are  all  compulsive. 
When  we  marry,  the  choice  is  vohmtary,  but  the 
iuties  are  not  matter  of  choice.  They  are  dictated 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation.  Dark  and  inscrut- 
able are  the  ways  by  which  we  come  into  the 
world.  The  instincts  which  give  rise  to  this  mys- 
terious process  of  nature  are  not  of  our  making. 
But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  per- 
baps  unknowable,  arise  moral  duties,  which,  as 
we  are  able  perfectly  to  comprehend,  we  are  bound 
indispensably  to  perform.  Parents  may  not  be 
consenting  to  their  moral  relation  ;  but  consent- 
ing or  not,  they  are  bound  to  a  long  train  of  bur- 
thensome  duties  towards  those  with  whom  they 
have  never  made  a  convention  of  any  sort.  Chil- 
dren are  not  consenting  to  their  relation,  but  their 
relation,  without  tlieir  actual  consent,  binds  tliem 
to  its  duties ;  or  rather  it  implies  their  consent, 
because  the  presumed  consent  of  every  rational 
creature  is  in  unison  with  the  predisposed  order  of 
things.  Men  come  in  that  manner  into  a  com- 
munity with  the  social  state  of  their  parents,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  benefits,  loaded  with  all  the 
duties,  of  their  situation.  If  the  social  ties  and 
ligaments,  spun  out  of  those  physical  relations 
which  are  the  elements  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
most  cases  begin,  and  alway  continue,  indepen- 
dently of  our  will,  so,  without  any  stipulation  on 
our  own  part,  are  we  bound  by  that  relation  called 
our  country,  which  comprehends  (as  it  has  been 
well  said)  "  all  the  charities  of  all.***  Nor  are 
we  left  without  powerful  instincts  to  make  this 
duty  as  dear  and  grateful  to  us,  as  it  is  awful  and 
coercive.  Our  country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere 
physical  locality.  It  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
m  the  ancient  order  into  which  we  are  born.  We 
may  have  the  same  geographical  situation,  but  an- 
other country ;  as  we  may  have  tlie  same  coun- 
try in  another  soil.  The  place  that  determines 
our  duty  to  our  country  is  a  social,  civil  relation. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  author  whose 
cause  I  defend.  I  lay  tliem  down  not  to  enforce 
them  upon  others  by  disputation,  but  as  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings.  On  them  he  acts ;  and 
fix)m  tliem  he  is  convinced  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
man,  or  number  of  men,  have  a  right  (except 
what  necessity,  which  is  out  of  and  above  all 
rale,  rather  imposes  than  bestows)  to  free  them- 
selves from  that  primary  engagement  into  which 
every  man  born  into  a  community  as  much  con- 
tracts by  his  being  bom  into  it,  as  he  contracts  an 

*  Omnes  omnium  charitates  patria  una  complectitur.    Cic. 

f  A  few  lines  in  Pereius  contain  a  good  summary  or  all  Uie  ob- 
jects of  moral  investigation,  and  hint  the  result  of  our  enquiry  ; 
there  human  will  has  no  place. 


obligation  to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been 
derived  from  their  bodies.  The  place  of  every 
man  determines  his  duty.  If  you  ask.  Quern  te 
Deus  esse  jtissit  ?  You  will  be  answered  when 
you  resolve  this  other  question,  Humana  qua  parte 
locatus  es  in  re  ?  f 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morals,  as  in  all  thinga 
else,  difficulties  will  sometimes  occur.  Duties  will 
sometimes  cross  one  another.  Then  questions  will 
arise,  which  of  them  is  to  be  placed  in  subordina- 
tion ;  which  of  them  may  be  entirely  superseded  ? 
These  doubts  give  rise  to  that  part  of  moral 
science  called  casuistry ;  which,  though  necessary 
to  be  well  studied  by  those  who  would  become 
expert  in  that  learning,  who  aim  at  becoming 
what,  I  think,  Cicero  somewhere  calls,  artificer 
officiorum  ;  it  requires  a  very  solid  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  great  modesty  and  caution,  and 
much  sobriety  of  mind  in  the  handling ;  else  there 
is  a  danger  that  it  may  totally  subvert  those  offices 
which  it  is  its  object  only  to  methodize  and  recon- 
cile. Duties,  at  their  extreme  bounds,  are  drawn 
very  fine,  so  as  to  become  almost  evanescent.  In 
that  state  some  shade  of  doubt  will  always  rest  on 
these  questions,  when  they  are  pursued  with  great 
subtilty.  But  the  very  habit  of  stating  these  ex- 
treme cases  is  not  very  laudable  or  safe :  because, 
in  general,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  our  duties  into 
doubts.  They  are  imposed  to  govern  our  conduct, 
not  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  ;  and  therefore,  our 
opinions  about  them  ought  not  to  be  in  a  state  of 
fluctuation,  but  steady,  sure,  and  resolved. 

Amongst  these  nice  and  therefore  dangerous 
points  of  casuistry,  may  be  reckoned  the  question 
so  much  agitated  in  the  present  hour — Whether, 
after  the  people  have  discharged  themselves  of 
their  original  power  by  an  habitual  delegation,  no 
occasion  can  possibly  occur  which  may  justify  the 
resumption  oi  it  ?  This  question,  in  this  latitude, 
is  very  hard  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  I  am  satisfied 
tliat  no  occasion  can  justify  such  a  resumption, 
which  would  not  equally  authorize  a  dispensation 
witli  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps  with  all  of 
them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be  not 
easy  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
such  devious  proceedings,  which  must  be  ever  on 
the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  foresee 
the  perilous  consequences  of  the  resuscitation  of 
such  a  power  in  the  people.  The  practical  con- 
sequences of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way  in 
deciding  upon  its  value.  Political  problems  do 
not  primarily  concern  truth  or  falsehood.  They 
relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in  the  result  is 
likely  to  produce  evil,  is  politically  false :  that 
which  is  productive  of  good,  politically  true. 

Believing  it  therefore  a  question  at  least  arduous 
in  the  theory,  and  in  the  practice  very  critical,  it 
would  become  us  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  can, 
what  form  it  is  that  our  incantations  are  about  to 
call  up  from   darkness  and  the  sleep  of  ages. 

Quis  tumuMf  et  quidnam  vietvri  gignimur  f  ot6o 
Quid  datv9  T  et  mette  quis  mollis  flexus  et  unde } 
Quis  modus  arpento  ?  Quid  fa»  optare  f  Quid  asper 
Utile  nummus  nabet  ?  Poiritt  charitque  propinquia 
Quantum  elargiri  debet  f—QutrnteDexiB  esse 
Juteii  /— et  humana  qua  parte  locatut  e«  in  re  ? 
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When  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people  is  in 
question,  before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  to  con- 
fine it,  we  ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  some 
degree  of  distinctness,  an  idea  of  what  it  is  we 
mean,  when  we  say  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  state  of  rude  nature  tliere  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  people.  A  number  of  men  in  themselves  have 
no  collective  capacity.  The  idea  of  a  people  is  the 
idea  of  a  corporation.  It  is  wholly  artificial;  and 
made  like  all  other  legal  fictions  by  common  agree- 
ment. What  the  particular  nature  of  that  agree- 
ment was,  is  collected  from  the  form  into  which 
the  particular  society  has  been  cast.  Any  other  is 
not  their  covenant.  When  men,  therefore,  break 
up  the  original  compact  or  agreement  which  gives 
its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a  state,  they  are 
no  longer  a  people ;  they  have  no  longer  a  corpo- 
rate existence ;  they  have  no  longer  a  l^:al,  coac- 
tive  force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim  to  be  recog- 
nised abroad.  They  are  a  number  of  vague,  loose 
individuals,  and  nothing  more.  With  them  all  is  to 
begin  again.  Alas !  they  little  know  how  many  a 
weary  step  is  to  be  taken  before  they  can  form 
themselves  into  a  mass,  which  has  a  true,  politick 
personality. 

We  hear  much  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired 
their  hardness  of  assertion  from  the  profundity  of 
their  thinking,  about  the  omnipotence  of  a  majo- 
rity,  in  such  a  dissolution  of  an  ancient  society 
as  hath  taken  place  in  France.  But  amongst  men 
so  disbanded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
majority  or  minority ;  or  power  in  any  one  person 
to  bind  another.  The  power  of  acting  by  a  majority, 
which  the  gentlemen  theorists  seem  to  assume  so 
readily,  after  they  have  violated  the  contract 
out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  (if  at  all  it  existed,) 
must  be  grounded  on  two  assumptions ;  first,  that 
of  an  incorporation  produced  by  unanimity  ;  and 
secondly,  an  unanimous  agreement,  that  the  act  of 
a  mere  majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  them 
and  with  others  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

We  are  so  little  affected  by  things  which  are  ha- 
bitual, that  we  consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of 
a  majority  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our  original  nature : 
but  such  constructive  whole,  residing  in  a  part 
only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of  positive 
law,  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  so- 
ciety nature  knows  nothing  of  it;  nor  are  men, 
even  when  arranged  according  to  civil  order,  other- 
wise than  by  very  long  training,  brought  at  all  to 
submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more  easily 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  a 
few,  who  act  under  a  general  procuration  for  the 
state,  than  in  the  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in 
councils,  in  which  every  man  has  his  share  in  the 
deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten  party  are  exas- 
perated and  soured  by  the  previous  contention, 
and  mortified  by  the  conclusive  defeat.  This  mode 
of  decision,  where  wills  may  be  so  nearly  equal, 
where,  according  to  circumstances,  the  smaller 
number  may  be  tlie  stronger  force,  and  where  ap- 
parent reason  may  be  all  upon  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  little  else  than  impetuous  appetite ;   all  this 


must  be  the  result  of  a  very  particular  and  special 
convention,  confirmed  afterwards  by  long  habits  of 
obedience,  by  a  sort  of  discipline  in  society,  and  bj 
a  strong  hand,  vested  with  stationary,  permanent 
power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of  constructive  generd 
will.    What  organ  it  is  that  shall  declare  the  corpo- 
rate mind  is  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  arrange- 
ment, that  several  states,  for  the  validity  of  several 
of  their  acts,  have  required  a  proportion  of  voicei 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  majority.    These 
proportions  are  so  entirely  governed  by  conven- 
tion, that  in  some  cases  the  minority  decides.   The 
laws  in  many  countries  to  condemn  require  more 
than  a  mere  majority ;  less  than  an  equal  number 
to  acquit.     In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  una- 
nimity either  to  condemn  or  to  absolve.     In  some 
incorporations  one  man  speaks  for  the  whole ;  in 
others,  a  few.     Until  the  other  day,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Poland,  unanimity  was  required  to  give 
validity  to  any  act  of  their  great  national  council 
or  diet.    This  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
rude  nature  than  the  institutions  of  any  other 
country.  Such,  indeed,  every  commonwealth  must 
be,  without  a  positive  law  to  recognise  in  a  certain 
number  the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

If  men  dissolve  their  ancient  incorporation,  m 
order  to  regenerate  their  community,  in  that  state 
of  things  each  man  has  a  right,  if  he  pleases,  to 
remain  an  individual.  Any  number  of  individuals, 
who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  form  themselves  into  a  state  apart,  and  wholly 
independent.  If  any  of  these  is  forced  into  the 
fellowship  of  another,  this  is  conquest  and  not  com- 
pact. On  every  principle,  which  supposes  society 
to  be  in  virtue  of  a  free  covenant,  this  compulsive 
incorporation  must  be  null  and  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporate 
capacity  witliout  universal  consent,  so  neither  hare 
they  a  right  to  hold  exclusively  any  lands  in  the 
name  and  title  of  a  corporation.  On  the  scheme 
of  the  present  rulers  in  our  neighbouring  countij, 
regenerated  as  they  are,  they  have  no  more  rigm 
to  the  territory  called  France  than  I  have.  I  have 
a  right  to  pitch  my  tent  in  any  unoccupied  place  I 
can  find  for  it;  and  I  may  apply  to  my  own  main- 
tenance any  part  of  their  unoccupied  soil.  I  may 
purchase  the  house  or  vineyard  of  any  individual 
proprietor  who  refuses  his  consent  (and  most  pro- 
prietors have,  as  far  as  they  dared,  refused  it)  to 
the  new  incorporation.  I  stand  in  his  independent 
place.  Who  are  these  insolent  men  calling  them- 
selves the  French  nation,  that  would  monopolize 
this  fair  domain  of  nature  ?  Is  it  because  they  speak 
a  certain  jargon  ?  Is  it  their  mode  of  chattering,  to 
me  unintelligible,  that  forms  their  title  to  my  land  ? 
Who  are  they  who  claim  by  prescription  and  de- 
scent from  certain  gangs  of  banditti  called  Franks, 
and  Burgundians,  and  Visigoths,  of  whom  I  may 
have  never  heard,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hun- 
dred of  themselves  certainly  never  have  heard; 
whilst  at  the  very  time  they  tell  me,  that  prescrip- 
tion and  long  possession  form  no  title  to  property  ? 
Who  are  they  that  presume  to  assert  that  the  land 
which  I  purchased  of  the  individual,  a  natural  per- 
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on,  and  not  a  fiction  of  state,  belongs  to  them, 
rho  in  the  very  capacity  in  which  they  make  their 
laim  can  exist  only  as  an  imaginary  being,  and  in 
irtue  of  the  very  prescription  which  they  reject  and 
lisown  ?  This  mode  of  arguing  might  be  pushed 
Qto  all  the  detail,  so  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  doubt, 
hat  on  their  principles,  and  on  the  sort  of  footing 
tn  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  place  them- 
elves,  the  crowd  of  men,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
hannel,  who  have  the  impudence  to  call  them- 
elves  a  people,  can  never  be  the  lawful,  exclusive 
possessors  of  the  soil.  By  what  they  call  reasoning 
without  prejudice,  they  leave  not  one  stone  upon 
inother  in  the  fabrick  of  human  society.  They 
ubvert  all  the  authority  which  they  hold,  as  well 
iS  all  that  which  they  have  destroyed. 

As  in  the  abstract,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  out 
»f  a  state  of  civil  society,  majority  and  minority 
ire  relations  which  can  have  no  existence ;  and  that, 
n  civil  society,  its  own  specifick  conventions  in 
tach  corporation  determine  what  it  is  that  consti- 
utes  the  people,  so  as  to  make  their  act  the  signi- 
ication  of  the  general  will :  to  come  to  particu- 
ars,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  neither  in  France  nor 
n  England  has  the  original  or  any  subsequent 
compact  of  the  state,  expressed  or  implied,  consti- 
utea  a  majority  of  men,  told  by  the  head,  to  be 
he  acting  peopleof  their  several  communities.  And 
[  see  as  little  of  policy  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  right, 
n  laying  down  a  principle  that  a  majority  of  men 
X)ld  by  the  head  are  to  be  considered  as  the  people, 
ind  that  as  such  their  will  is  to  be  law.  What  po- 
icy  can  there  be  found  in  arrangements  made  in 
lefiance  of  every  political  principle  ?  To  enable 
nen  to  act  with  the  weight  and  character  of  a 
)eople,  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
ncorporated  into  that  capacity,  we  must  suppose 
hem  (by  means  immediate  or  consequential)  to  be 
n  that  state  of  habitual  social  discipline,  in  which 
he  wiser,  tlie  more  expert,  and  the  more  opulent 
^onduct,  and  by  conducting  enlighten  and  protect, 
he  weaker,  the  less  knowing,  and  the  less  provid- 
ed with  the  goods  of  fortune.  When  the  multi- 
ude  are  not  under  this  discipline,  they  can  scarcely 
)e  said  to  be  in  civil  society.  Give  once  a  certain 
X)nstitution  of  things,  which  produces  a  variety  of 
!onditions  and  circumstances  in  a  state,  and  there 
8  in  nature  and  reason  a  principle  which,  for  their 
>wn  benefit,  postpones,  not  the  interest  but  the 
udgment,  of  those  who  are  numero  plureSy  to  those 
vho  are  virtute  et  honore  majores.  Numbers  in  a 
Jtate  (supposing,  which  is  not  the  case  in  France, 
hat  a  state  does  exist)  are  always  of  consideration 
—but  they  are  not  the  whole  consideration.  It  is 
n  things  more  serious  than  a  play,  that  it  may  be 
3ii]y  said  satis  est  equitem  mthi  plaudere, 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest 
n  the  state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essen- 
ial  integrant  part  of  any  large  body  rightly  con- 
tituted.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  class  of  legitimate 
(resumptions,  which,  taken  as  generalities,  must  be 
dmitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be  bred  in  a  place 
f  estimation  ;  to  see  nothing  low  and  sordid  from 
ne's  infancy ;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one*s  self ; 


to  be  habituated  to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the 
publick  eye ;  to  look  early  to  pubiick  opinion  ; 
to  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  take  a  large  view  of  the  wide-spread  and 
infinitely  diversified  combinations  of  men  and  af- 
fairs in  a  large  society ;  to  have  leisure  to  read,  to 
reflect,  to  converse ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the 
court  and  attention  of  the  wise  and  learned  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  found ; — to  be  habituated  in 
armies  to  command  and  to  obey ;  to  be  taught  to 
despise  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  duty; 
to  be  formed  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance, 
foresight,  and  circumspection,  in  a  state  of  things 
in  which  no  fault  is  committed  with  impunity, 
and  the  slightest  mistakes  draw  on  the  most  ruin- 
ous consequences — to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
regulated  conduct,  from  a  sense  that  you  are 
considered  as  an  instructor  of  your  fellow-citizens 
in  their  highest  concerns,  and  that  you  act  as  a 
reconciler  between  God  and  man — ^to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and 
to  be  thereby  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to 
mankind— to  be  a  professor  of  high  science,  or 
of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art — to  be  amongst  rich 
traders,  who  from  their  success  are  presumed  to 
have  sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and  to 
possess  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy, 
and  regularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual 
regard  to  commutative  justice — these  are  the 
circumstances  of  men,  that  form  what  I  should 
call  a  natural  aristocracy,  without  which  there  is 
no  nation. 

The  state  of  civil  society,  which  necessarily 
generates  this  aristocracy,  is  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
much  more  truly  so  than  a  savage  and  incoherent 
mode  of  life.  For  man  is  by  nature  reasonable ; 
and  he  is  never  perfectly  in  his  natural  state,  but 
when  he  is  placed  where  reason  may  be  best 
cultivated,  and  most  predominates.  Art  is  man*s 
nature.  We  are  as  much,  at  least,  in  a  state  of 
nature  in  formed  manhood,  as  in  immature  and 
helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in  the  manner 
I  have  just  described,  form  in  nature,  as  she 
operates  in  the  common  modification  of  society, 
the  leading,  guiding,  and  governing  part.  It  is 
the  soul  to  the  body,  without  which  the  man  does 
not  exist.  To  give  therefore  no  more  importance, 
in  the  social  order,  to  such  descriptions  of  men, 
than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  a  horrible  usurpa- 
tion. 

When  great  multitudes  act  together,  under  that 
discipline  of  nature,  I  recognise  the  PEOPLE.  I 
acknowledge  something  that  perhaps  equals,  and 
ought  always  to  guide,  the  sovereignty  of  conven- 
tion. In  all  things  the  voice  of  this  grand  chorus 
of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  and 
decisive  influence.  But  when  you  disturb  this 
harmony ;  when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  or- 
der, this  array  of  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  of 
habit  and  prejudice ;  when  you  separate  the  com- 
mon sort  of  men  from  their  proper  chieftains  so 
as-  to  form  them  into  an  adverse  army,  I  no 
longer  know  that  venerable  object  called  the  People 
in  such  a  disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vaga- 
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bonds.  For  a  while  they  may  be  terrible  indeed ; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  wild  beasts  are  terrible, 
Tlie  mind  owes  to  them  no  sort  of  submission. 
They  are,  as  tliey  have  always  been  reputed, 
rebels.  They  may  lawfully  be  fought  with,  and 
brought  under,  whenever  an  advantage  oflers. 
Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to 
deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
under  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  order 
of  life,  proclaim  war  against  them. 

We  have  read  in  history  of  that  furious  ingur- 
rection  of  the  common  people  in  France  called  the 
Jacquerie  ;  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
people  have  been  enlig-htened  into  treason,  mur- 
der,  and  mpine.  Its  object  was  to  extirpate  the 
gentry.  The  Capiat  de  Bucke,  a  famous  soldier 
of  those  days,  dishonoured  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man and  of  a  man  by  taking,  for  their  cruelties,  a 
cruel  vengeance  on  these  deluded  wretches :  it 
was,  however,  his  right  and  his  duty  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  afterwards,  in  moderation,  to 
bring  them  to  punishment  for  their  rebellion ; 
though  in  the  sense  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  some  of  our  clubs,  they  were  the  people  ;  and 
were  truly  so,  if  you  will  call  by  that  appellation 
any  majority  of  men  told  by  the  head. 

At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  same  period 
(for  these  humours  never  have  affected  one  of 
the  nations  without  some  influence  on  the  otlier) 
happened  several  risings  of  the  lower  conimons 
in  England.  These  insurgents  were  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  resided ;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw, 
at  the  head  of  their  national  guards,  and  fomented 
by  certain  traitors  of  high  rank,  did  no  more  than 
exert,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  out  and  the 
Parisian  societies,  the  sovereign  power  inherent  in 
the  majority. 

•  UianosniBlllciMlolht  world,  thai  thewbole  oflhisenUght. 


Tipsrrai,  introducere*  probare.  - 
■aiicr^  Mrvllulem  ph  injuaUoi  op- 
n  Introiluclani  contra  Dei  volunln- 


per  lerbB  pro- 
■*  V  probarr    -' 

Defvpll 


pTCTSioneai  ncqu&in  homlnu' 

bin.  qnli^  Deo  placuiiMl ,„  ...  ,. ,._ 

muiicti  CMKttlulaMt,  qiiin  icrrui,  aalavc  dominui  futuru  faiatt. 
CsnsiilcraTMit  li^hir  jam  tiinpu!)  k  Deo  riHtum  tit.  In  qua  l>ie- 
pcalto  MTTltuti*  jDEO  iltuHuB)  pOHcnt.  li  TcUent,  llbcrtau  diu 
coDCuplU  miHlcTC.  Qusin^iptcr  monnlt  ut  eaaent  viri  cordali, 
ft  amort  boni  latrln  nuniliw  ncolenti*  aimim  mium  &  eitlrpnn- 
tu  tr  Tttmrnatn  ninia  Rramlni  que  (Vuem  solent  opprlmere.  & 
IpnllnpnBiniti&reTefeiUiOirHiti  prlmfi  aoiiini  r»ni  rfanlnai 
orriiltHJt!jlelMfjurUlett,JrilltttriattJiircliireipiitriie!ierl- 


iRidert  to  be  found  out  by  thf  Nationn 

10  be  ioine  doubt  whelhor  Ibis  venerabli 
phy  was  inc'linedlo  carry  hlsowDdcclai 
more  rigidly  into  prsclke  than  the  N 


itbKUl  Auembly  (Iveni- 


We  call  the  time  of  those  events  a  dark  age. 
Indeed  we  are  too  indulgent  to  onr  own  profi- 
ciency. The  Abbe  John  Ball  understood  the  rights 
of  man  as  well  as  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  That 
reverend  patriarch  of  sedition,  and  prototype  of 
our  modern  preachers,  was  of  opinion  with  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  that  all  tlie  evils  which  have  fallen 
upon  men  had  been  caused  by  an  ignorance  of 
their  "  having  been  born  and  continued  equal  at 
"  to  their  rights."  Had  the  populace  been  able 
to  repeat  tliat  profound  maxim  all  would  have 
gone  perfectly  well  with  tliem.  No  tyranny,  no 
vexation,  no  oppression,  no  care,  no  sorrow,  could 
have  existed  in  the  world.  This  would  have  cured 
them  like  a  charm  for  the  tooth-acb.  But  the 
lowest  wretches,  in  their  most  ignorant  state,  were 
able  at  all  times  to  talk  such  stufT;  and  yet  at  all 
times  have  they  suffered  many  evils  and  many  op- 
pressions, both  before  and  since  the  republication 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  this  spell  of  healing 
potency  and  virtue.  The  enlightened  Dr.  Ball, 
when  he  wished  to  rekindle  the  lights  and  fires  of 
his  audience  on  tliis  point,  chose  for  the  text  the 
following  couplet : 


Of  diis  sapient  maxim,  iiowever,  I  do  not  gift 
him  for  tlie  inventor.  It  seems  to  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  had  certainly  be- 
come proverbial ;  but  whether  then  composed,  or 
only  applied,  thus  much  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  learning,  sense,  energy,  and  comprelienslveneis, 
it  is  fully  equal  to  all  the  modern  aissertations  OD 
the  equality  of  mankind  ;  aiidithasone  advantage 
over  them, — that  it  is  in  rhyme.* 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  great  teacher 
of  the  rights  of  man  decorated  his  discourse  en 

Kim.    Hew«s,  like  tbem.only  prfaching  licenlioumesslo  4( 

■uEjolncd  by  n\t  historian. 
I  Vmque  tax  k  fluta  tlia  rfrl.Vox'nM  [think  of  this  old  <xtt 

pTBdIciiMt,  commune  vuIrus  vum  tanlo  liivore  priABequitin.  ut 


Bngcd  Ihe  whole  nomt 


eonapicuous  1DL 

lines  under  the  Mgned  jMBtt  oT  John  Schep.  Beside*  hi 
ontlsted  (u  Knyi^iion  lelU  in)  of  neison^  who  went  by  the 
r  flelKious  nnmes  of  Jack  Mylner,  Tom  Baker.  Jack  Straw. , 
' n.  Jack  C»ner,and  probably  of -— 


stflowen 


f  the  t 

i^elfne 


IS.  ehnritiblv  wrillea  u 
erord  In  WBtunvhuB  an 

prefer  the  pllhy  ai 

—  — >•- '"-n_  belbrt 


fupon 


Before  the  loose  and 


.  ,„. ^    ,.  — n  advertisenienH  of  eonKltn- 

iionai  informalion.  Theyconlain  more  good  monlityuHl  le» 
bad  polilicks^  Ihey  had  much  tnore  foundation  in  real  oppro- 
sion;  and  they  have  ihe  reeommendalion  of  being  mueb  beitw 
adapted  [otheeapacltlea  of  those  for  whose  intu^ction  thevwen 
intended.  Whatever  laudable  palim  the  leaehers  of  Ibe  pmeDl 
day  appear  to  take,  I  cannot  compliment  them  so  far  as  to  allnw. 
that  Ihey  have  succeeded  in  writing  donn  to  the  level  of  Ihrlr 
nupila.  &e  tumbtntt  Uu  nvrrrian.  with  halflhe  ubillty  of  Jar* 
Carter  and  the  reverend  John  Ball— Thai  my  readers  may  jwlie 
lor  themaelvet.  I  shall  give  Ihem  one  or  two  specimens. 

The  first  la  an  address  [Tom  Ihe  reverend  John  Ball,  under  hii 
mm  rfrflwrreof  JohnSchep.  1  know  not  against  whal  pmtini- 
lar  "  guvle  in  horouph  ■■  Ihe  writer  seems  to  caulion  the  peodf ; 
it  mav  liave  been  only  a  general  cry  agstnsl  "  roUra  tamuM.' 
which  itwasthouEhfronvenienI  then  as  now  to  make  the  tat 
pretext,  and  place  rit  the  head  of  the  list  of  grietancea. 
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bit  valuable  text,  with  lemmas,  theorema,  gcholia, 
nroltaries,  and  all  tbe  apparatus  of  science,  which 
ras  furnished  in  as  great  plenty  and  perfection 
int  of  the  dogmatick  and  polemick  magazines, 
be  old  horse-annoury  of  the  schoolmen,  among' 
vhom  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  was  bred,  as  they  can  be 
npplied  from  the  new  arsenal  at  Hackney.  It 
ras,  no  doubt,  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of 
lefinhioQ  and  division,  in  which  (I  speak  it  with 
inbmission)  the  old  marshals  were  as  able  as  the 
oodeni  martinets.  Neither  can  we  deny  that  the 
ihilosophick  auditory,  when  they  had  once  ob- 
ained  this  knowledge,  could  never  return  to  their 
bttner  ignorance  ;  or  after  so  instructive  a  lecture 
>e  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  if  thev  had  never 
■eard  it,"  But  these  poor  people,  who  were  not 
o  be  envied  for  their  knowledge,  but  pitied  for 
heir  delusion,  were  not  reasoned  (that  was  im- 
XMsible)  but  beaten  out  of  thetr  lights.  With 
iieir  teacher  thev  were  delivered  over  to  the  Ian- 
rers ;  who  wrote  in  their  blood  the  statutes  of  the 
and,  as  harshly,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  ink,  as 
Jtey  and  tlieir  teachers  had  written  the  rights  of 
nan. 

Our  doctors  of  the  day  are  not  so  fond  of 
quoting  the  opinions  of  this  ancient  sage  as  they 
ire  of  imitating  his  conduct ;  First,  because  it 
night  appear,  that  they  are  not  as  great  inventors 
ts  tbey  would  be  thought ;  and  next,  because, 
■nfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  successful. 
It  is  a  remark,  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  any 
Generality  can  be,  that  they  who  applaud  pros- 
>erous  folly,  and  adore  triumphant  guilt,  have 
wver  been  known  to  succour  or  even  to  pity 
iiiman  weakness  or  oflence  when  they  become 
tubjecl  to  human  vicissitude,  and  meet  with  pu- 
inhment  instead  of  obtaining  power.  Abating 
br  their  want  of  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of 
heir  associates,  tliey  are  not  so  much  in  the 
TTong  ;  for  madness  and  wickedness  are  things 
bul  and  deformed  in  themselves ;  and  stand  iu 
leed  of  all  the  coverings  and  trappings  of  for- 
une  to  recommend  them  to  the  multitude.  No- 
hing  can  be  more  loathsome  in  their  naked 
lature. 

JOHS  SCDEP. 

ieini  Mary  West^f  YotI 

idVnireiiiet 
S^il'ud  take  with  j^"  Jo"ii"Tre™iirBnd°^rhini!l1ow8  ar 


Know  your'frmde  frovour  foe. 

HBvecnoujrtiBnrtBsvliM: 

And  do  wri  uid  brtltr.  and  Set  a\nnt. 

:  so  bidd^h'jDhD'TnwniBn,  Ic  ilfMs  (tllawtt. 

Tbe  reader  has  pf  rceived,  from  the  ItM  Hoes  of  Ibis  ciirioa 
titc  paper,  how  well  the  Natlntial  AsHmblv  Iibi  copied  li 
Bico  orthe  profeuion  of  unlvrr^sl  peace,  with  the  pmcticei 
nrdCT  and  confuiion.  and  the  blnit  of  the  trumpet  or  Mriillo 
IlllDBIiDns.  Hewlll.  in  the  followiniicolKItlulionBt  paper.  Dt 
ire  hoir  well,  In  their  enipnatlcal  nyle,  lilie  Ihr  Auemblv  an 
leir  abetton,  the  old  pliilowphera  proncrtbe  bII  heredilarv  cli- 
action,  and  bestow  II  raily  on  virtue  nn't  wlslom.  Brcordlng  I 
■ctt  cMimslion  of  both.  Vet  these  people  are  luppOMdnever  I 
m  beard  of  "  the  rigtali  or  man , " 
Jack  Mtlitfii. 

iBtkt  Mytnet  aiketb  help  to  lum  hii  myloe  aright 


Aberrations  like  these,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, unsuccessful  or  prosperous,  are  things  of 
passage.  They  furnish  no  argument  for  suppos- 
ing a  mullihtde  told  by  the  head  to  be  the  people. 
Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  sort  of  title  to  alter 
the  seat  of  power  in  the  society,  in  which  it  ever 
ought  to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or 
presiding  part.  What  power  may  belong  to  the 
whole  mau,  in  wliich  mass  the  natural  ariito- 
cracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  appointed  to  re- 
present and  strengthen  it,  acts  in  its  proper  place, 
with  its  proper  weight,  and  without  being  sub- 
jected to  violence,  is  a  deeper  question.  But  in 
that  case,  and  with  that  concurrence,  I  should 
have  much  doubt  whether  any  rash  or  desperate 
changes  in  the  state,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
France,  could  ever  be  effected. 

I  have  said,  that  in  all  political  questions  the 
consequences  of  any  assumed  rights  are  of  great 
moment  in  deciding  upon  their  validity.  In  tliia 
point  of  view  let  us  a  little  scrutinize  the  effects  of 
a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  of  superseding  and  altering  their  go- 
vernment at  pleasure. 

The  sum  total  of  every  people  is  composed  of 
its  units.  Every  individual  must  have  a  right  to 
originate  what  afterwards  is  to  become  the  act  of 
the  majority.  Whatever  he  may  lawfully  origi- 
nate he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accomplish. 
He  has  a  right  therefore  in  bis  own  particular  to 
break  the  ties  and  engagements  which  bind  him 
to  the  country  in  which  he  lives ;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  make  as  many  converts  to  his  opinions, 
and  to  obtain  as  many  associates  in  his  designs, 
as  he  can  procure  :  for  how  can  you  know  the 
dispositions  of  the  majority  to  destroy  their  go- 
vernment, but  by  tampering  with  some  part  of  the 
body  ?  You  must  begin  by  a  secret  conspiracy, 
that  you  may  end  with  a  national  confederation. 
The  mere  pleasure  of  the  beginning  must  be  (he 
sole  guide  ;  since  the  mere  pleasure  of  others  must 
be  the  sole  ultimate  sanction,  as  well  as  the  sole 
actuating  principle,  in  every  part  of  the  progress. 
Thus,  arbitrary  will,  (the  last  corruption  of  ruling 
power,)  step  by  step,  poisons  the  heart  of  every 


Wilh  rrvl  k  with  myyt. 
WIlhjklllBndwllhwjrlle, 
Lat  myyt  help  ryyt. 
And  Ay\  tro  before  wille. 
And  ryyt  before  mvpht 
■"in  eolh  our  mvW  arvght, 
il  If  mvfthl  — -^  '- "■ 


td  Ifmy^hl  BO  before  ryght. 

id  wvlfe  before  Ik  vUci 

lan  it  ourmylne  my»-B-dyght 
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ly  brother  dwell  a1 


Jakiie  Carter  praye*  yowe  alle  Ihsl 
!  have  tyevunncn.  and  dolh  w^l^  ■"■ 
e  even  men  heryth  Ihe  dnv 
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'rhi  us  come.  &  I  will  tro  wllh  yowe  k  helpc.  ttiBt  I  niHy.  ti, 
'Ehle  vour  mete  and  your  drmke,  IhBi  ve  none  fayle.  Lokke 
al  Hobbe  roobyoure  be  wele  ehaxysed  for  lelVns  of  your 

..Bce :  Ibr  ye  have  itret  nede  to  lake  Qod  with  yowe  m  all  your 

dedea    For  now  li  lyme  to  be  war. 
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citizen.  If  the  undertaker  fails,  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  rebel,  but  not  the  guilt.  By  such 
doctrines,  all  love  to  our  country,  all  pious  vene- 
ration and  attachment  to  its  laws  and  customs, 
are  obliterated  from  our  minds ;  and  nothing  can 
result  from  this  opinion,  when  grown  into  a  prin- 
ciple, and  animated  by  discontent,  ambition,  or 
enthusiasm,  but  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  sedi- 
tions, sometimes  ruinous  to  their  authors,  always 
noxious  to  the  state.  No  sense  of  duty  can  pre- 
vent any  man  from  being  a  leader  or  a  follower  in 
such  enterprises.  Nothing  restrains  the  tempter ; 
nothing  guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is  the  new 
state,  fabricated  by  such  arts,  safer  than  the 
old.  What  can  prevent  the  mere  will  of  any 
person,  who  hopes  to  unite  the  wills  of  others 
to  his  own,  from  an  attempt  wholly  to  overturn 
it  ?  It  wants  nothing  but  a  disposition  to  trouble 
the  established  order,  to  give  a  title  to  the  enter- 
prise. 

When  you  combine  this  principle  of  the  right 
to  change  a  fixed  and  tolerable  constitution  of 
things  at  pleasure,  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  French  Assembly,  the  political,  civil,  and 
moral  irregularity  are  if  possible  aggravated.  The 
Assembly  have  found  another  road,  and  a  far  more 
commodious,  to  the  destruction  of  an  old  govern- 
ment, and  the  legitimate  formation  of  a  new  one, 
than  through  the  previous  will  of  the  majority  of 
what  they  call  the  people.  Get,  say  tney,  the 
possession  of  power  by  any  means  you  can  into 
your  hands ;  and  then  a  subsequent  consent  (what 
they  call  an  address  of  adhesion)  makes  your 
authority  as  much  the  act  of  the  people  as  if  they 
had  conferred  upon  you  originally  that  kind  and 
degree  of  power,  which,  without  their  permission, 
you  had  seized  upon.  This  is  to  give  a  direct 
sanction  to  fraud,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  and  the 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  that  can  exist 
between  man  and  man.  What  can  sound  with  such 
horrid  discordance  in  the  moral  ear,  as  this  posi- 
tion. That  a  delegate  with  limited  powers  may 
break  his  sworn  engagements  to  his  constituent, 
assume  an  authority  never  committed  to'  him,  to 
alter  all  things  at  his  pleasure ;  and  then,  if  he 
can  persuade  a  large  number  of  men  to  flatter  him 
in  the  power  he  has  usurped,  that  he  is  absolved 
in  his  own  conscience,  and  ought  to  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ?  On  this  scheme 
the  maker  of  the  experiment  must  begin  with  a 
determined  perjury.  That  point  is  certain.  He 
must  take  his  chance  for  the  expiatory  addresses. 
This  is  to  make  the  success  of  villainy  the  standard 
of  innocence. 

Without  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  shocking 
consequences,  neither  by  previous  consent,  nor  by 
subsequent  ratification  of  a  mere  reckoned  ma- 
jority, can  any  set  of  men  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
state  at  their  pleasure.  To  apply  this  to  our  pre- 
sent subject.  When  the  several  orders,  in  their 
several  bailages,  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  such  of 
them,  I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  and  consti- 
tutionally, to  choose  and  to  instruct  their  repre- 

•  The  primary  assemblies. 


sentatives,  so  organized  and  so  acting,  (because 
they  were  organized  and  were  acting  according  to 
the  conventions  which  made  them  a  people,)  they 
were  the  people  of  France.    They  had  a  legal  and 
a  natural  capacity  to  be  considered  as  that  people. 
But  observe,  whilst  they  were  in  this  state,  that  is, 
whilst  they  were  a  people,  in  no  one  of  their  in- 
structions did  they  charge  or  even  hint  at  any  of 
those  things,  which  have  drawn  upon  the  usurping 
Assembly,  and  their  adherents,  the  detestation  <^ 
the  rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind.    I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  being  contradicted  by  any  person  who  knows 
the  then  state  of  France,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
changes  were  proposed,  which  form   the  funda- 
mental parts  of  their  Revolution,  and  compose  its 
most  distinguishing  acts,  it  would  not  have  had 
one  vote  in  twenty  thousand  in  any  order.    Their 
instructions  purported  the  direct  contrary  to  all 
those  famous  proceedings,  which  are  defended  as 
the  acts  of  the  people.     Had  such  proceedings 
been  expected,  the  great  probability  is,  that  the 
people  would  then  have  risen,  as  to  a  man,  to  pre- 
vent them.    The  whole  organization  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  altered,  the  whole  frame  of  the  kingdom 
was  changed,  before  these  things  could  be  done. 
It  is  long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  arts  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  by  what  extreme  weakness  and  want  of 
steadiness  in  the  lawful  government,  this  equal 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  people, 
having  first  cheated,  and  then  offered  violence  to 
both,  has  been  able  to  triumph,  and  to  employ 
with  success  the  forged  signature  of  an  imprisoned 
sovereign,  and  the  spurious  voice  of  dictated  ad- 
dresses, to  a  subsequent  ratification  of  things  that 
had  never  received  any  previous  sanction,  general 
or   particular,   expressed   or   implied,   from  the 
nation,  (in  whatever  sense  that  word  is  taken,)  or 
from  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  respectable  part  of  the 
people  had  been  murdered,  or  driven  by  the 
menaces  of  murder  from  their  houses,  or  were  dis- 
persed in  exile  into  every  country  in  Europe; 
after  the  soldiery  had  been  debauched  from  their 
officers;  after  property  had  lost  its  weight  and 
consideration,  along  with  its  security ;  after  volnn- 
tary  clubs  and  associations  of  factious  and  unprin- 
cipled men  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  aU  the 
legal  corporations  of  the  kingdom  arbitrarily  dis- 
solved ;  after  freedom  had  been  banished  fFom 
*  those  popular  meetings,  whose  sole  recommend- 
ation is  freedom. — After  it  had  come  to  that 
pass,  that  no  dissent  dared  to  appear  in  any  of 
them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  life ;  after  even 
dissent  had  been  anticipated,  and  assassination 
became  as  quick  as  suspicion ;  such  pretended 
ratification  by  addresses  could  be  no  act  of  what 
any  lover  of  the  people  would  choose  to  call  by 
their  name.  It  is  that  voice  which  every  success- 
ful usurpation,  as  well  as  this  before  us,  may 
easily  procure,  even  without  making  (as  these 
tyrants  have  made)  donatives  from  the  spoil  of  one 
part  of  the  citizens  to  corrupt  the  other. 
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The  pretended  rights  of  man,  which  have  made 
this  havock,  cannot  be  the  rights  of  the  people. 
For  to  be  a  people,  and  to  have  these  rights,  are 
things  incompatible.  The  one  supposes  the  pre- 
sence, the  other  the  absence,  of  a  state  of  civil 
society.  The  very  foundation  of  the  French  com- 
monwealth is  false  and  self-destructive ;  nor  can 
its  principles  be  adopted  in  any  country,  without 
the  certamty  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  same  con- 
dition in  which  France  is  found.  Attempts  are 
made  to  introduce  them  into  every  nation  in 
Europe.  This  nation,  as  possessing  the  greatest 
influence,  they  wish  most  to  corrupt,  as  by  that 
means  they  are  assured  the  contagion  must  be- 
come general.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused, if  I  endeavour  to  shew,-  as  shortly  as  the 
matter  will  admit,  the  danger  of  giving  to  them, 
either  avowedly  or  tacitly,  the  smallest  counte- 
nance. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances,  in  which 
not  to  speak  out  is  at  least  to  connive.  Many 
think  it  enough  for  them,  that  the  principles  pro- 
pagated by  these  clubs  and  societies,  enemies  to 
their  country  and  its  constitution,  are  not  owned  by 
the  modem  Whigs  in  parliament,  who  are  so  warm 
in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book,  and 
of  course  of  all  the  principles  of  the  ancient,  con- 
stitutk>nal  Whigs  of  this  kingdom.  Certainly  tliey 
are  not  owned.  But  are  they  condemned  with 
the  same  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book  are  con- 
demned ?  Are  they  condemned  at  all  ?  Are  tliey 
rejected  or  discountenanced  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever ?  Is  any  man  who  would  fairly  examine  into 
the  demeanour  and  principles  of  those  societies, 
and  that  too  very  moderately,  and  in  the  way 
rather  of  admonition  than  of  punishment,  is  such 
a  man  even  decently  treated  ?  Is  he  not  reproach- 
ed, as  if,  in  condemning  such  principles,  he  had 
belied  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life,  suggesting 
that  his  life  had  been  governed  by  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  which  he  now  reprobates  ?  The  French 
system  is  in  the  mean  time,  by  many  active  agents 
out  of  doors,  rapturously  praised ;  the  British  con- 
stitution is  coldly  tolerated.  But  these  constitu- 
tions are  different,  both  in  the  foundation  and  in 
the  whole  superstructure ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  you 
cannot  build  up  the  one  but  on  the  ruins  of  the 
other.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  superiour  sys- 
tem of  liberty,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it  ?  To 
what  end  are  our  praises  ?  Is  excellence  held  out 
to  us  only  that  we  should  not  copy  after  it  ?  And 
what  is  there  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  in 
the  climate  of  France,  which  renders  that  species 
of  republick  fitted  for  them,  and  unsuitable  to  us? 
A  strong  and  marked  difference  between  the  two 
nations  ought  to  be  shewn,  before  we  can  admit  a 
constant,  affected  panegyrick,  a  standing  annual 
commemoration,  to  be  without  any  tendency  to 
an  example. 

But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  seditious  clubs.  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  God  forbid  ! 
Perhaps  even  those  who  are  directly  carrying  on 
the  work  of  this  pernicious  foreign  faction,  do  not 
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all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mischiefs 
which  must  inevitably  follow  from  their  having 
any  success  in  their  proceedings.  As  to  leaders 
in  parties,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
them  blindly  led.  The  world  is  governed  by  go- 
betweens.  These  go-betweens  influence  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourse,  by 
stating  their  own  sense  to  each  of  them  as  the 
sense  of  the  other ;  and  thus  they  reciprocally 
master  both  sides.  It  is  first  buzzed  about  the 
ears  of  leaders,  *^  that  their  friends  without  doors 
"  are  very  eager  for  some  measure,  or  very  warm 
"  about  some  opinion — that  you  must  not  be  too 
*'  rigid  with  them.  They  arc  useful  persons,  and 
''  zealous  in  the  cause.  They  may  be  a  little 
"  wrong ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  not  be 
*'  damped  ;  and  by  the  influence  you  obtain  from 
**  some  degree  of  concurrence  with  them  at  pre- 
'^  sent,  you  may  be  enabled  to  set  them  right 
**  hereafter." 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn  to  a  con- 
nivance with  sentiments  and  proceedings,  often 
totally  different  from  their  serious  and  deliberate 
notions.  But  their  acquiescence  answers  every 
purpose. 

With  no  better  than  such  powers,  the  go-be- 
tweens assume  a  new  representative  character. 
What  at  best  was  but  an  acquiescence,  is  magni- 
fied into  an  authority,  and  thence  into  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as 
such  to  the  subordinate  members  of  parties.  By 
this  artifice  they  in  their  turn  are  led  into  mea- 
sures which  at  first,  perhaps,  few  of  them  wished 
at  all,  or  at  least  did  not  desire  vehemently  or 
systematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal 
leaders  in  parliament,  and  the  lowest  followers  out 
of  doors,  a  middle  sort  of  men  ;  a  sort  of  eques- 
trian order,  who,  by  the  spirit  of  that  middle  situ- 
ation, are  the  fittest  for  preventing  things  from- 
running  to  excess.  But  indecision,  though  a  vice 
of  a  totally  different  character,  is  the  natural  ac- 
complice of  violence.  The  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity of  those,  who  compose  this  middle  order,  often 
prevent  the  efiect  of  their  controuling  situation. 
The  fear  of  differing  with  the  authority  of  leaders 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  contradicting  the  desires 
of  the  multitude  on  the  other,  induces  them  to 
give  a  careless  and  passive  assent  to  measures  in 
which  they  never  were  consulted  :  and  thus  things 
proceed,  by  a  sort  of  activity  of  inertness,  until 
whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle  men,  and  followers, 
arc  all  hurried,  with  every  appearance,  and  with 
many  of  the  effects,  of  unanimity,  into  schemes  of 
politicks,  in  the  substance  of  which  no  two  of  them 
were  ever  fully  agreed,  and  the  origin  and  autliors 
of  which,  in  this  circular  mode  of  communication, 
none  of  them  find  it  possible  to  trace.  In  my  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  much  of  this  in  affairs,  which, 
though  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  present,  were 
yet  of  some  importance  to  parties ;  and  I  have 
known  them  suffer  by  it.  The  sober  part  give 
their  sanction,  at  first  through  inattention  and 
levity  ;  at  last  they  gave  it  through  necessity.     A 
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Tiolent  spirit  is  raised,  which  the  presiding  minds, 
after  a  time,  find  it  impracticable  to  stop  at  their 
pleasure,  to  controul,  to  regulate,  or  even  to  direct. 

This  shews,  in  my  opinion,  how  very  quick  and 
awakened  all  men  ought  to  be,  who  are  looked  up 
to  by  the  publick,  and  who  deserve  that  confi- 
dence, to  prevent  a  surprise  on  their  opinions, 
when  dogmas  are  spread,  and  projects  pursued, 
by  which  the  foundations  of  society  may  be  affect- 
ed. Before  they  listen  even  to  moderate  altera- 
tions in  the  government  of  their  country,  they 
ought  to  take  care  that  principles  are  not  propagat- 
ed for  that  purpose,  which  are  too  big  for  their 
object.  Doctrines  limited  in  their  present  applica- 
tion, and  wide  in  their  general  principles,  are  never 
meant  to  be  confined  to  what  they  at  first  pretend. 
If  I  were  to  form  a  prognostick  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  machinations  on  the  people,  from  their 
sense  of  any  grievance  they  suffer  under  this  con- 
stitution, my  mind  would  be  at  ease.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  multitude,  when 
they  act  against  their  government,  from  a  sense  of 
grievance,  or  from  zeal  for  some  opinions.  When 
men  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  that  zeal,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  its  force.  It  is  certain,  that 
its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exact  propoition  to 
its  reasonableness.  It  must  always  have  been  dis- 
coverable by  persons  of  reflection,  but  it  is  now 
obvious  to  the  world,  that  a  theory  concerning 
government  may  become  as  much  a  cause  of  fa- 
naticism as  a  dogma  in  religion.  There  is  a  boun- 
dary to  men's  passions  when  they  act  from  feeling ; 
none  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation. Remove  a  grievance,  and,  when  men  act 
from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way  towards  quieting 
a  commotion.  But  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a 
government,  the  protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or 
the  oppression  they  have  suffered,  under  it,  are  of 
no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction,  proceeding 
upon  speculative  grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated 
against  its  form.  When  a  man  is,  from  system, 
furious  against  monarchy  or  episcopacy,  the  good 
conduct  of  the  monarch  or  the  bishop  has  no  other 
effect,  than  further  to  irritate  the  adversary.  He 
is  provoked  at  it  as  furnishing  a  plea  for  preserv- 
ing the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  destroy.  His 
mind  will  be  heated  as  much  by  the  sight  of  a 
sceptre,  a  mace,  or  a  verge,  as  if  he  had  been 
daily  bruised  and  wounded  by  these  symbols  of 
authority.  Mere  spectacles,  mere  names,  will  be- 
come sufficient  causes  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
war  and  tumult. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility 
with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
France.  The  people  of  France,  they  say,  had  no- 
thing to  lose  in  the  destruction  of  a  bad  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  though  not  the  best  possible,  we  have 
still  a  good  stake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder  us 
from  desperate  risks.  Is  diis  any  security  at  all 
against  those  who  seem  to  persuade  themselves, 
and  who  labour  to  persuade  others,  that  our  con- 
stitution is  an  usurpation  in  its  origin,  unwise  in  its 
contrivance,  mischievous  in  its  effects,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  in  all  its  parts  a  perfect 


nuisance?  What  motive  has  any  rational  man, 
who  thinks  in  that  manner,  to  spill  his  blood,  or 
even  to  risk  a  shilling  of  his  fortune,  or  to  waste  a 
moment  of  his  leisure,  to  preserve  it  ?  If  he  has 
any  duty  relative  to  it,  his  duty  is  to  destroy  it. 
A  constitution  on  sufferance  is  a  constitution  con- 
demned. Sentence  is  already  passed  upon  it.  The 
execution  is  only  delayed.  On  the  principles  of 
these  gentlemen  it  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
any  security.  So  far  as  regards  them,  it  \%  left 
naked,  without  friends,  partisans,  assertors,  or  pro- 
tectors. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  value  of  this  securitT 
upon  the  principles  of  those  who  are  more  sober ; 
of  those  who  think,  indeed,  the  French  constitu- 
tion better,  or  at  least  as  good,  as  the  British, 
without  going  to  all  the  lengths  of  the  warmer 
politicians  in  reprobating  their  own.  Their  seen- 
rity  amounts  in  reality  to  nothing  more  than  this; 
— that  the  difference  between  their  republican 
system  and  the  British  limited  monarchy  is  not 
worth  a  civil  war.  This  opinion,  I  admit,  will  pre- 
vent people,  not  very  enterprising  in  their  nature, 
from  an  active  undertaking  against  the  British  con- 
stitution. But  it  is  the  poorest  defensive  principle 
that  ever  was  infused  into  the  mind  of  man  against 
the  attempts  of  those  who  will  enterprise.  It  will 
tend  totally  to  remove  from  their  minds  that  very 
terrour  of  a  civil  war  which  is  held  out  as  our  sole 
security.  They  who  think  so  well  of  the  French 
constitution,  certainly  will  not  be  the  persons  to 
carry  on  a  war  to  prevent  .their  obtaining  a  great 
benefit,  or  at  worst  a  fair  exchange.  They  will 
not  go  to  battle  in  favour  of  a  cause  in  which  their 
defeat  might  be  more  advantageous  to  the  publick 
than  their  victory.  They  must  at  least  tacitly  abei 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  a  sound 
opinion  ;  they  must  discountenance  those  who 
would  oppose  its  propagation.  In  proportion  as 
by  these  means  the  enterprising  party  is  strength- 
eqed,  the  dread  of  a  struggle  is  lessened.  See 
what  an  encouragement  this  is  to  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  !  A  few  assassinations,  and  a  verr 
great  destruction  of  property,  we  know  they  con- 
sider as  no  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  grand 
political  change.  And  they  will  hope,  that  here, 
if  antimonarchical  opinions  gain  ground,  as  ther 
have  done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France,  ac- 
complish a  revolution  without  a  war. 

Tney  who  think  so  well  of  the  French  consdtn- 
tion  cannot  be  seriously  alarmed  by  any  progres 
made  by  its  partisans.  Provisions  for  security  are 
not  to  be  received  from  those  who  think  that  there 
is  no  danger.  No !  there  is  no  plan  of  security  to 
be  listened  to  but  from  those  who  entertain  the 
same  fears  with  ourselves  ;  from  those  who  think 
that  the  thing  to  be  secured  is  a  g^reat  blessing; 
and  the  thing  against  which  we  would  secure  it  a 
great  mischief.  Every  person  of  a  different  opinioi 
must  be  careless  about  security. 

I  believe  the  author  of  the  Reflections,  whether 
he  fears  the  designs  of  that  set  of  people  with  rea- 
son or  not,  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  despise 
them.  He  cannot  despise  them  for  their  numbe!*» 
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which,  though  small,  compared  with  the  sound 
part  of  the  community,  are  not  inconsiderable :  he 
cannot  look  with  contempt  on  their  influence, 
their  activity,  or  the  kind  of  talents  and  tempers 
which  they  possess,  exactly  calculated  for  the  work 
they  have  in  hand,  and  the  minds  they  chiefly 
apply  to.  Do  we  not  see  their  most  considerable 
and  accredited  ministers,  and  several  of  their  party 
of  weight  and  importance,  active  in  spreading  mis- 
chievous opinions,  in  giving  sanction  to  seditious 
writings,  in  promoting  seditious  anniversaries? 
and  what  part  of  their  description  has  disowned 
them  or  their  proceedings?  When  men,  circum- 
stanced as  these  are,  publickly  declare  sucli  admi- 
ration of  a  foreign  constitution,  and  such  con- 
tempt of  our  own,  it  would  be,  in  the  author  of 
the  Reflections,  thinking  as  he  does  of  the  French 
constitution,  infamously  to  cheat  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  their  ruin,  to  say  there  is  no  danger. 

In  estimating  danger,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
into  our  calculation  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  enemy  into  whose  hands  we  may  chance  to 
fall.  The  genius  of  this  faction  is  easily  discerned, 
by  observing  with  what  a  very  different  eye  they 
have  viewed  the  late  foreign  revolutions.  Two  have 
passed  before  them.  That  of  France  and  that  of 
Poland.  The  state  of  Poland  was  such,  that  there 
could  scarcely  exist  two  opinions,  but  that  a  re- 
formation of  its  constitution,  even  at  some  expence 
of  blood,  might  be  seen  without  much  disapproba- 
tion. No  confusion  could  be  feared  in  such  an  en- 
terprise ;  because  the  establishment  to  be  reformed 
was  itself  a  state  of  confusion.  A  king  without 
authority ;  nobles  without  union  or  subordination  ; 
a  people  witliout  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or 
liberty;  no  order  within,  no  defence  without;  no 
effective  publick  force,  but  a  foreign  force,  which 
entered  a  naked  country  at  will,  and  disposed  of 
every  thing  at  pleasure.  Here  was  a  state  of  things 
which  seemed  to  invite,  and  might  perhaps  justify, 
bold  enterprise  and  desperate  experiment.  But  in 
what  manner  was  this  chaos  brought  into  order  ? 
The  means  were  as  striking  to  the  imagination,  as 
satisfactory  to  the  reason,  and  soothing  to  the  mo- 
ral sentiments.  In  contemplating  that  change, 
humanity  has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  to  glory 
in ;  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer. 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  probably  is  the  most  pure 
and  defecated  publick  good  which  ever  has  been 
conferred  on  mankind.  We  have  seen  anarchy  and 
servitude  at  once  removed ;  a  throne  strengthened 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  witliout  trench- 
mg  on  their  liberties ;  all  foreign  cabal  banished, 

^-  by  changing  the  crown  from  elective  to  heredi- 
tary ;  and  what  was  a  matter  of  pleasing  wonder, 
we  have  seen  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroick  love 

^  to  his  country,  exerting  himself  with  all  the  toil, 
the  dexterity,  the  management,  the  intrigue,  in 

«  &vour  of  a  family  of  strangers,  with  which  ambi- 
tious men  labour  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 

~  own.  Ten  millions  of  men  in  a  way  of  being 
freed  gradually,  and  therefore  safely  to  themselves 
and  the  state,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains, 
whicby  bad  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the  mind,  but 
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from  substantial  personal  bondage.  Inhabitants 
of  cities,  before  without  privileges,  placed  in  the 
consideration  which  belongs  to  that  improved  and 
connecting  situation  of  social  life.  One  of  the  most 
proud,  numerous,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility  and 
gentry  ever  known  in  the  world,  arranged  only 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  free  and  generous  citizens. 
Not  one  man  incurred  loss,  or  suffered  degrada- 
tion. All,  from  the  king  to  the  day-labourer,  were 
improved  in  their  condition.  Every  thing  was 
kept  in  its  place  and  order ;  but  in  that  place  and 
order  every  thing  was  bettered.  To  add  to  this 
happy  wonder  (this  unheard-of  conjunction  of 
wisdom  and  fortune)  not  one  drop  of  blood  was 
spilled  ;  no  treachery  ;  no  outrage ;  no  system  of 
slander  more  cruel  than  the  sword  ;  no  studied  in- 
sults on  religion,  morals,  or  manners;  no  spoil ; 
no  confiscation;  no  citizen  beggared;  none  im- 
prisoned ;  none  exiled :  the  whole  was  effected 
with  a  policy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimity  and  se- 
crecy, such  as  have  never  been  before  known  on 
any  occasion ;  but  such  wonderful  conduct  was 
reserved  for  this  glorious  conspiracy  in  favour  of 
the  true  and  genuine  rights  and  interests  of  men. 
Happy  people,  if  they  know  how  to  proceed  as 
they  have  begun  I  Happy  prince,  worthy  to  be- 
gin with  splendour,  or  to  close  with  glory,  a  race 
of  patriots  and  of  kings :  and  to  leave 

A  name,  which  ev'ri/  wind  to  heav*n  wtmld  bear. 
Which  men  to  speaky  and  angels  joy  to  hear. 

To  finish  all — this  great  good,  as  in  the  instant  it 
is,  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  further  improve- 
ment; and  may  be  considered  as  in  a  regular 
progress,  because  founded  on  similar  principles, 
towards  the  stable  excellency  of  a  British  consti- 
tution. 

Here  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  for 
festive  remembrance  tlirough  ages.  Here  moralists 
and  divines  might  indeed  relax  in  their  temperance, 
to  exhilarate  their  humanity.  But  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  our  faction.  All  their  enthusiasm  is  kept 
for  the  French  Revolution.  They  cannot  pretend 
that  France  had  stood  so  much  in  need  of  a  change 
as  Poland.  They  cannot  pretend  that  Poland  has 
not  obtained  a  better  system  of  liberty,  or  of  go- 
vernment, than  it  enjoyed  before.  They  cannot 
assert,  that  the  Polish  Revolution  cost  more  dearly 
than  that  of  France  to  the  nitercsts  and  feelings  of 
multitudes  of  men.  But  the  cold  and  subordi- 
nate light  in  which  they  look  upon  the  one,  and 
the  pains  they  take  to  preach  up  the  other  of  these 
revolutions,  leave  us  no  choice  in  fixing  on  their 
motives.  Both  revolutions  profess  liberty  as  their 
object ;  but  in  obtaining  this  object  the  one  pro- 
ceeds from  anarchy  to  order ;  the  other  from  order 
to  anarchy.  The  first  secures  its  liberty  by  estab- 
lishing its  throne ;  the  other  builds  its  freedom 
on  the  subversion  of  its  monarchy.  In  the  one 
their  means  are  unstained  by  crimes,  and  their 
settlement  favours  morality.  In  the  other,  vice 
and  confusion  are  in  the  very  essence  of  their  pur- 
suit, and  of  their  enjoyment.  The  circumstances 
in  which  these  two  events  differ,  must  cause  the 
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di&rence  we  make  in  their  comparative  estimation. 
These  turn  the  scale  with  the  societies  in  favour 
of  France.  Ferrum  est  quod  amant.  The  frauds, 
the  violences,  the  sacrileges,  the  havock  and  ruin 
of  families,  the  dispersion  and  exile  of  the  pride 
and  flower  of  a  great  country,  the  disorder,  the 
confusion,  the  anarchy,  the  violation  of  property, 
the  cruel  murders,  the  inhuman  confiscations, 
and  in  the  end  the  insolent  domination  of  bloody, 
ferocious,  and  senseless  clubs — These  are  the 
things  which  they  love  and  admire.  What  men 
admire  and  love,  tliey  would  surely  act.  Let 
us  see  what  is  done  in  France ;  and  then  let 
us  undervalue  any  the  slightest  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  such  a  merciless  and  savage 
faction ! 

'But  the  leaders  of  the  factious  societies  are 
'  too  wild  to  succeed  in  this  their  undertaking.' 
I  hope  so.  But  supposing  them  wild  and  ab- 
surd, is  there  no  danger  but  from  wise  and  re- 
flecting men  ?  Perhaps  the  greatest  mischiefs 
that  have  happened  in  the  world  have  happened 
from  persons  as  wild  as  those  we  think  the 
wildest.  In  truth,  they  are  the  fittest  beginners 
of  all  great  changes.  Why  encourage  men  in 
a  mischievous  proceeding,  because  their  absur- 
dity may  disappoint  their  malice  ?    '  But  noticing 

*  them  may  give  them  consequence.'  Certainly. 
But  they  are  noticed  ;  and  they  are  noticed, 
not  with  reproof,  but  with  that  kind  of  counte- 
nance whicli  is  given  by  an  apparent  concurrence 
(not  a  real  one,  I  am  convinced)  of  a  gpreat  party, 
in  the  praises  of  the  object  which  they  hold  out  to 
imitation. 

But  I  hear  a  language  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  must  suppose,  or 
leave,  us  at  their  mercy.     It  is  this — *  You  know 

*  their  promptitude  in  writing,  and  their  diligence 

*  in  caballing;  to  write,  speak,  or  act  against  them, 

*  will  only  stimulate  them  to  new  efforts.' — ^This 
way  of  considering  tlie  principle  of  their  conduct 
pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  tliese  gentlemen. 
They  pretend  that  their  doctrines  are  infinitely 
beneficial  to  mankind :  but  it  seems  they  would 
keep  them  to  themselves,  if  they  were  not  greatly 
provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  spite.  Their 
oracles  are  like  those  of  Proteus,  (whom  some  people 
think  they  resemble  in  many  particulars,)  who 
never  would  give  his  responses  unless  you  used  him 
as  ill  as  possible.  These  cats,  it  seems,  would  not 
give  out  their  electrical  light  without  having  their 
backs  well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to  do  them 
perfect  justice.  They  are  sufficiently  communi- 
cative. Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any 
agitation  of  topicks  on  the  origin  and  primary 
rights  of  government,  in  opposition  to  their  pri- 
vate sentiments,  might  possibly  be  doubted.  But, 
as  it  is  notorious,  that  they  were  proceeding  as 
fast,  and  as  far,  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
admit,  both  in  their  discussions  and  cabals — as  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  had  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  foreign  faction,  tlie  most  wick- 
ed the  world  ever  saw,  and  established  anniversa- 


ries to  commemorate  the  most  monstrous,  cruel, 
and  perfidious  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  fac- 
tion— the  question  is,  whether  their  conduct  was 
to  be  regarded  in  silence,  lest  our  interference 
should  render  them  outrageous  ?  Then  let  them 
deal  as  they  please  with  the  constitution.  Let  the 
lady  be  passive,  lest  the  ravisher  should  be  driven 
to  force.  Resistance  will  only  encrease  his  desires. 
Yes,  truly,  if  the  resistance  be  feigned  and  feeble. 
But  they  who  are  wedded  to  the  constitution  will 
not  act  the  part  of  wittols.  They  will  drive  such 
seducers  from  the  house  on  the  first  appearance  of 
their  love-letters  and  offered  assignations.  But  if 
the  author  of  the  Reflections,  though  a  vigilant, 
was  not  a  discreet,  guardian  of  the  constitution,  let 
those,  who  have  the  same  regard  to  it,  shew  them- 
selves as  vigilant  and  more  skilful  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  seduction  or  violence.  Their  freedom 
from  jealousy  is  equivocal,  and  may  arise  as  well 
from  mdifference  to  the  object,  as  from  confidence 
in  her  virtue. 

On  their  principle,  it  is  the  resistance,  and  not 
the  assault,  which  produces  the  danger.  I  admit, 
indeed,  that  if  we  estimated  the  danger  by  the 
value  of  the  writings,  it  would  be  little  wort)iy  of 
our  attention :  contemptible  these  writings  are  in 
every  sense.  But  they  are  not  the  cause,  they  are 
the  disgusting  symptoms,  of  a  frightful  distemper. 
They  are  not  otherwise  of  consequence  than  as 
tliey  shew  the  evil  habit  of  the  bodies  from  whence 
they  come.  In  that  light  the  meanest  of  them  is 
a  serious  thing.  If  however  I  should  under-nite 
tliem,  and  if  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  tlie 
result  but  the  cause  of  the  disorders  I  speak  of, 
surely  those  who  circulate  operative  poisons,  and 
give,  to  whatever  force  they  have  by  tlieir  nature, 
Die  further  operation  of  their  authority  and  adop- 
tion, are  to  be  censured,  watched,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, repressed. 

At  what  distance  the  direct  danger  from  such 
factions  may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix.  An  adap- 
tation of  circumstances  to  designs  and  principles 
is  necessary.  But  these  cannot  be  wanting  for  an? 
long  time  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sublunarr 
affairs.  Great  discontents  frequently  arise  in  thf 
best  constituted  governments,  from  causes  which 
no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  and  no  human 
power  can  prevent.  They  occur  at  uncertain  pe- 
riods, but  at  periods  which  are  not  commonly  far 
asunder.  Governments  of  all  kinds  are  adminis- 
tered only  by  men ;  and  great  mistakes,  tendinf 
to  inflame  these  discontents,  may  concur.  Tbe 
indecision  of  those  who  happen  to  rule  at  the  cri- 
tical time,  tlieir  supine  neglect,  or  their  precipitate 
and  ill-judged  attention,  may  aggravate  tne  publack 
misfortunes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  prin- 
ciples, now  only  sown,  will  shoot  out  and  vege- 
tate in  full  luxuriance.  In  such  circumstances  die 
minds  of  the  people  become  sore  and  ulcotted. 
They  are  put  out  of  humour  with  all  pablick 
men,  and  all  publick  parties ;  they  are  h\x^ 
with  their  dissensions ;  they  are  irritated  at  their 
coalitions ;  they  are  made  easily  to  believe,  (wfasl 
much  pains  are  taken  to  make  Uicm  believe  )  tint 
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all  oppositions  are  factious,  and  all  courtiers  base 
and  servile.  From  their  disgust  at  men,  they  are 
soon  led  to  quarrel  with  their  frame  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  presume  gives  nourishment  to 
the  vices,  real  or  supposed,  of  those  who  administer 
to  it.  Mistaking  malignity  for  sagacity,  they  are 
soon  led  to  cast  off  all  hope  from  a  good 
administration  of  affairs,  and  come  to  think  that 
all  reformation  depends,  not  on  the  change  of 
actors,  but  upon  an  alteration  in  the  machinery. 
Then  will  be  felt  the  full  effect  of  encouraging 
doctrines  which  tend  to  make  the  citizens  despise 
their  constitution.  Then  will  be  felt  the  plenitude 
of  the  mischief  of  teaching  the  people  to  believe, 
that  all  ancient  institutions  are  the  results  of  ig- 
norance ;  and  that  all  prescriptive  government  is 
in  its  nature  usurpation.  Then  will  be  felt,  in  all 
its  energy,  the  danger  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
litigation  in  persons  of  that  immature  and  imper- 
fect state  of  knowledge  which  serves  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  doubts,  but  incapable  of  their  solu- 
tion. Then  will  be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  destroying  all  docility 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  formed  for  find- 
ing their  own  way  in  the  labyrinths  of  political 
theory,  and  are  made  to  reject  the  clue,  and  to 
disdain  the  guide.  Then  will  be  felt,  and  too  late 
will  be  acknowledged,  the  ruin  which  follows  the 
disjoining  of  religion  from  the  state ;  the  separa- 
tion of  morality  from  policy  ;  and  the  giving  con- 
science no  concern  and  no  coactive  or  coercive 
force  in  the  most  material  of  all  the  social  ties,  the 
principle  of  our  obligations  to  government. 

I  know  too,  that  besides  this  vain,  contradic- 
tory, and  self-destructive  security,  which  some 
men  derive  from  the  habitual  attachment  of  the 
people  to  this  constitution,  whilst  they  suffer  it 
with  a  sort  of  sportive  acquiescence  to  be  brought 
into  contempt  before  their  faces,  they  have  otber 
grounds  for  removing  all  apprehension  from  their 
minds.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  too 
many  men  of  great  hereditary  estates  and  influ- 
ence in  the  kingdom,  to  suffer  the  establishment 
of  the  levelling  system  which  has  taken  place  in 
France.  This  is  very  true,  if  in  order  to  guide  the 
power,  which  now  attends  their  property,  these 
men  possess  the  wisdom  which  is  involved  in  early 
fear.  But  if  through  a  supine  security,  to  which 
such  fortunes  are  peculiarly  liable,  they  neglect 
the  use  of  their  influence  in  the  season  of  their 
power,  on  the  first  derangement  of  society,  the 
nerves  of  their  strength  will  be  cut.  Their  estates, 
instead  of  being  the  means  of  their  security,  will 
become  the  very  causes  of  their  danger.  Instead 
of  bestowing  influence  they  will  excite  rapacity. 
They  will  be  looked  to  as  a  prey. 

Such  will  be  the  impotent  condition  of  those 
men  of  great  hereditary  estates,  who  indeed  dis- 
like the  designs  that  are  carried  on,  but  whose 
dislike  is  rather  that  of  spectators,  than  of  parties 
that  may  be  concerned  m  the  catastrophe  of  the 
piece.  But  riches  do  not  in  all  cases  secure  even 
an  inert  and  passive  resistance.  There  are  always, 
in  that  description,  men  whose  fortunes,  when  their 


minds  are  once  vitiated  by  passion  or  by  evil  prin- 
ciple, are  by  no  means  a  security  from  their  ac- 
tually taking  their  part  against  the  public  tran- 
quillity. We  see  to  what  low  and  despicable 
passions  of  all  kinds  many  men  in  that  class  are 
ready  to  sacri6ce  the  patrimonial  estates,  which 
might  be  perpetuated  in  their  families  with  splen- 
dour, and  with  the  fame  of  hereditary  benefactors 
to  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation.  Do 
we  not  see  how  lightly  people  treat  their  fortunes, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  gam- 
ing ?  The  game  of  ambition  or  resentment  will 
be  played  by  many  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  des- 
perately, and  with  as  much  blindness  to  the  con- 
sequences, as  any  other  game.  Was  he  a  man  of 
no  rank  or  fortune,  who  first  set  on  foot  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  ruined  France?  Passion 
blinded  him  to  the  consequences,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  himself;  and  as  to  the  consequences 
with  regard  to  others,  they  were  no  part  of  his 
consideration,  nor  ever  will  be  with  those  who 
bear  any  resemblance  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and 
lover  of  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  interests 
of  all  sorts  become  objects  of  speculation.  '  Then 
it  is,  that  their  very  attachment  to  wealth  and  im- 
portance will  induce  several  persons  of  opulence 
to  list  themselves,  and  even  to  take  a  lead,  with 
the  party  which  they  think  most  likely  to  prevail, 
in  order  to  obtain  to  tliemselves  consideration  in 
some  new  order  or  disorder  of  things.  They  may 
be  led  to  act  in  this  manner,  that  they  may  secure 
some  portion  of  their  own  property ;  and  perhaps 
lo  become  partakers  of  the  spoil  of  their  own 
order.  Those,  who  speculate  on  change,  always 
make  a  great  number  among  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  as  well  as  amongst  the  low  and  the  indi- 
gent. 

What  security  against  all  this? — All  human 
securities  are  liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  any 
thing  bids  fair  for  the  prevention  of  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity, it  must  consist'  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  just  influence  in  society,  whilst  those 
means  continue  unimpaired.  The  public  judg- 
ment ought  to  receive  a  proper  direction.  All 
weighty  men  may  have  their  share  in  so  good  a 
work.  As  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strutting  and 
lying  independence  of  a  braggart  philosophy^ 
nature  maintains  her  rights,  and  great  names  have 
great  prevalence.  Two  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  adding  to  their  authority  in  a  point  in 
which  they  concur,  even  by  their  disunion  in  every 
thing  else,  might  frown  these  wicked  opinions  out 
of  the  kingdom.  But  if  the  influence  of  either  of 
them,  or  the  influence  of  men  like  them,  should, 
against  their  serious  intentions,  be  otherwise  per- 
verted, they  may  countenance  opinions  which  (as 
I  have  said  before,  and  could  wish  over  and  over 
again  to  press)  they  may  in  vain  attempt  to  con- 
troul.  In  their  theory,  these  doctrines  admit  no 
limit,  no  qualification  whatsoever.  No  man  can 
say  how  far  he  will  go,  who  joins  with  those  who 
are  avowedly  going  to  the  utmost  extremities. 
What  security  is  there  for  stopping  short  at  all  in 
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these  wild  conceits  ?  Why,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this — that  the  moral  sentiments  of  some  few 
amongst  tliem  do  put  some  check  on  their  savage 
theories.  But  let  us  take  care.  The  moral  senti- 
ments, so  nearly  connected  with  early  prejudice  as 
to  be  almost  one  and  the  same  thing,  will  assuredly 
not  live  long  under  a  discipline,  which  has  for  its 
basis  the  destruction  of  all  prejudices,  and  the 
making  the  mind  proof  against  all  dread  of  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  pretended  truths  that 
arc  taught  by  their  philosophy. 

In  this  school  the  moral  sentiments  must  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  more  cautious 
of  these  teachers,  in  laying  down  their  maxims, 
draw  as  much  of  the  conclusion  as  suits,  not  with 
their  premises,  but  with  their  policy.  They  trust 
the  rest  to  the  sagacity  of  their  pupils.  Others, 
and  these  are  the  most  vaunted  for  their  spirit,  not 
only  lay  down  tlie  same  premises,  but  boldly  draw 
the  conclusions  to  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  But  are  these 
conclusions  truly  drawn?  Yes,  most  certainly. 
The  principles  are  wild  and  wicked.  But  letjus- 
tice  be  done  even  to  phrcnsy  and  villainy.  These 
teachers  are  perfectly  systematick.  No  man  who 
assumes  their  grounds  can  tolerate  tlie  British 
constitution  in  church  or  state.  These  teachers 
profess  to  scorn  all  mediocrity  ;  to  engage  for  per- 
fection ;  to  proceed  by  the  simplest  and  shortest 
course.  They  build  their  politicks,  not  on  con- 
venience but  on  truth ;  and  they  profess  to  conduct 
men  to  certain  happiness  by  the  assertion  of  their 
undoubted  rights.  With  them  there  is  no  com- 
promise. All  other  governments  are  usurpations, 
which  justify  and  even  demand  resistance. 

Their  principles  always  go  to  the  extreme.  They 
who  go  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Whigs, 
which  are  those  contained  in  Mr.  Burke's  book, 
never  can  go  too  far.  They  may  indeed  stop  short 
of  some  hazardous  and  ambiguous  excellence,  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  postpone  to  any  reasonable 
degree  of  good  they  may  actually  possess.  The 
opinions  maintained  in  that  book  never  can  lead 
to  an  extreme,  because  their  foundation  is  laid  in 
an  opposition  to  extremes.  The  foundation  of  go- 
vernment is  there  laid,  not  in  imaginary  rights  of 
men,  (which  at  best  is  a  confusion  of  judicial  with 
civil  principles,)  but  in  political  convenience,  and 
in  human  nature ;  either  as  that  nature  is  univer- 
sal, or  as  it  is  modified  by  local  habits  and  social 
aptitudes.  The  foundation  of  government  (those 
who  have  read  that  book  will  recollect)  is  laid  in 
a  provision  for  our  wants,  and  in  a  conformity  to 
our  duties ;  it  is  to  purvey  for  the  one ;  it  is  to 
enforce  the  other.  These  doctrines  do  of  them- 
selves gravitate  to  a  middle  point,  or  to  some  point 
near  a  middle.  They  suppose  indeed  a  certain 
portion  of  liberty  to  be  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment; but  they  infer  that  this  liberty  is  to  be 
blended  into  the  government;  to  harmonize  with  its 
forms  and  its  rules ;  and  to  be  made  subordinate 
to  its  end.  Tiiosc  who  are  not  with  that  book  are 
with  its  opposite.  For  there  is  no  medium  besides 
the  medium  itself.      That  medium  is  not  such, 


because  it  is  found  there ;  but  it  is  found  there 
because  it  is  conformable  to  truth  and  nature.  In 
this  we  do  not  follow  the  author ;  but  wc  and  the 
author  travel  together  upon  the  same  safe  and 
middle  path. 

The  theory  contained  in  his  book' is  not  to  fur- 
nish principles  for  making  a  new  constitution,  but 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  a  constitution 
already  made.  It  is  a  theory  drawn  from  the/or^ 
of  our  government.  They  who  oppose  it  are  bound 
to  shew,  that  his  theory  militates  with  tliat  fact. 
Otherwise,  their  quarrel  is  not  with  his  book,  but 
with  the  constitution  of  their  country.  The  whole 
scheme  of  our  mixed  constitution  is  to  prevent  any 
one  of  its  principles  from  being  carried  as  far,  as, 
taken  by  itself,  and  theoretically,  it  would  go.  Allow 
that  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  British  system, 
then  most  of  the  faults  with  which  that  system 
stands  charged  will  appear  to  be,  not  imperfections 
into  which  it  has  inadvertently  fallen,  but  excel- 
lencies which  it  has  studiously  sought.  To  avoid 
the  perfections  of  extreme,  all  its  several  parts  are 
so  constituted,  as  not  alone  to  answer  their  own 
several  ends,  but  also  each  to  limit  and  controul 
the  others  :  insomuch,  that  take  which  of  the  prin- 
ciples you  please — you  will  find  its  operation 
checked  and  stopped  at  a  certain  point.  The  whole 
movement  stanns  still  rather  than  that  any  part 
should  proceed  beyond  its  boundary.  From  thence 
it  results,  that  in  the  British  constitution,  there  is 
a  perpetual  treaty  and  compromise  going  on,  soine- 
times  openly,  sometimes  with  less  observation.  To 
him  who  contemplates  the  British  constitution,  as 
to  him  who  contemplates  the  subordinate  material 
world,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  his  most 
curious  investigation,  to  discover  the  secret  of  this 
mutual  imitation. 


Finita  potestas  denique  cuique 


Quanam  tit  rat'ume^  atque  atte  terminus  hitrem ? 

They  who  have  acted,  as  in  France  they  have 
done,  upon  a  scheme  wholly  different,  and  who 
aim  at  the  abstract  and  unlimited  perfection  of 
power  in  the  popular  part,  can  be  of  no  service  to 
us  in  any  of  our  political  arrangements.  Tliey,  who 
in  their  headlong  career  have  overpassed  the  goal, 
can  furnish  no  example  to  those  who  aim  to  go  no 
further.  The  temerity  of  such  speculators  is  no 
more  an  example  than  the  timidity  of  others.  The 
one  sort  scorns  the  right ;  the  others  fear  it ;  both 
miss  it.  But  those,  who  by  violence  go  beyond 
the  barrier,  are  without  question  the  most  mis- 
chievous ;  because  to  go  beyond  it  they  overturn 
and  destroy  it.  To  say  they  have  spirit,  is  to  sat 
nothing  in  their  praise.  The  untempered  spirit  of  I 
madness,  blindness,  immorality,  and  impiety^  de-  J 
serves  no  commendation.  He  that  sets  his  house 
on  fire  because  his  fingers  are  frost-bitten,  can 
never  be  a  fit  instructor  in  the  method  of  provid- 
ing our  habitations  with  a  cheerful  and  salutary 
warmth.  We  want  no  foreip^n  examples  to  re- 
kindle in  us  the  flame  of  liberty.  The  example  of 
our  own  ancestors  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  main' 
tain  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  its  full  vigour,  and  to 
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qualify  it  in  all  its  exertions.  The  example  of  a 
wise,  moral,  well-natured,  and  welKtempered  spirit 
of  freedom,  is  that  alone  which  can  be  useful  to 
us,  or  in  the  least  degree  reputable  or  safe.  Our 
fa  brick  is  so  constituted,  one  part  of  it  bears  so 
much  on  the  other,  the  parts  are  so  made  for  one 
anoUier,  and  for  nothing  else,  that  to  introduce 
any  foreign  matter  into  it,  is  to  destroy  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
is  at  least  as  true  of  the  British  constitution — 
**  Octingentorum  annorum  for  tuna ,  disciplinaqne, 
**  compages  hcBC  coaluit ;  qua  convelli  sine  con- 
*'  vellentium  exitio  non  potest,*' — ^This  British  con- 
stitution has  not  been  struck  out  at  an  heat  by  a 
set  of  presumptuous  men,  like  the  assembly  of 
pettifoggers  run  mad  in  Paris. 

"  'Ta  not  the  hatty  product  of  a  day, 

"  But  the  welt-ripen  d  fruit  ojwise  delay.** 

It  is  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in 
many  ages.  It  is  no  simple,  no  superficial  thing, 
nor  to  be  estimated  by  superficial  understandings. 
An  ignorant  man,  who  is  not  fool  enough  to 
meddle  with  his  clock,  is  however  sufficiently  con- 
iident  to  think  he  can  safely  take  to  pieces,  and 
put  together  at  his  pleasure,  a  moral  machine  of 
another  guise,  importance,  and  complexity,  com- 
posed of  far  other  wheels,  and  springs,  and  ba- 
lances, and  counteracting  and  co-operating  powers. 
Men  little  think  how  immorally  they  act  in  rashly 
meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand.  Their 
delusive  good  intention  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for 
their  presumption.  They  who  truly  mean  well 
must  be  fearful  of  acting  ill.  The  british  consti- 
tution may  have  its  advantages  pointed  out  to 
wise  and  reflecting  minds ;  but  it  is  of  too  high  an 
order  of  excellence  to  be  adapted  to  those  which 
are  common.  It  takes  in  too  many  views,  it 
makes  too  many  combinations,  to  be  so  much  as 
compreliended  by  shallow  and  superficial  under- 
standings. Profound  thinkers  will  know  it  in  its 
reason  and  spirit.  The  less  enquiring  will  recog- 
nise it  in  their  feeUngs  and  their  experience. 
They  will  thank  God  they  have  a  standara,  which, 
in  the  most  essential  pomt  of  this  great  concern, 
will  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  most  wise  and 
knowing. 

If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  studies 
of  men  reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  shall 
be  always  beginners.  But  men  must  learn  some- 
where ;  and  the  new  teachers  mean  no  more  than 
what  they  effect,  as  far  as  they  succeed,  that  is,  to 
deprive  men  of  the  benefit  of  the  collected  wisdom 
of  mankind,  and  to  make  them  blind  disciples  of 
their  own  particular  presumption.  Talk  to  these 
deluded  creatures  (all  the  disciples  and  most  of  the 
masters)  who  are  taught  to  think  themselves  so 
newly  fitted  up  and  furnished,  and  you  will  find 
nothing  in  their  houses  but  the  refuse  of  Knaves 
Acre  ;  nothing  but  the  rotten  stuff,  worn  out  in 
the  service  of  delusion  and  sedition  in  all  ages,  and 
which  being  newly  furbished  up,  patched,  and  var- 
nished, serves  well  enough  for  those  who  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  conflict  which  has  always  been 


maintained  between  the  sense  and  the  nonsense  of 
mankind,  know  nothing  of  the  former  existence 
and  the  ancient  refutation  of  the  same  follies.  It 
is  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  these  devices  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
turbulence,  were  antiquated.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  common-places ;  common- 
places, sometimes  of  good  and  necessary  causes ; 
more  frequently  of  the  worst,  but  which  decide  upon 
neitlier. — Eadem  semper  causa,  libido  et  avaritia, 
et  mutandarum  rerum  amor, — Ceterum  libertas 
et  speciosa  nomina  pretexuntur ;  nee  quisquam 
alienum  servitium,  et  dominationem  sibi  concupi- 
vit,  ut  non  eadem  ista  vocabula  usurparet. 

Rational  and  experienced  men  tolerably  well 
know,  and  have  always  known,  how  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  liberty ;  and  between  the 
genuine  adherence  and  the  false  pretence  to  what 
is  true.  But  none,  except  those  who  are  pro- 
foundly studied,  can  comprehend  the  elaborate 
contrivance  of  a  fabrick  fitted  to  unite  private 
and  publick  liberty,  witli  publick  force,  with 
order,  wiUi  peace,  witli  justice,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  institutions  formed  for  bestowing  perma- 
nence and  stability,  through  ages,  upon  this  inva- 
luable whole. 

Place,  for  instance,  before  your  eyes,  such  a  man 
as  Montesquieu.  Think  of  a  genius  not  born  in 
every  country,  or  every  time;  a  man  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  penetratmg,  aquiline  eye ;  with  a 
judgment  prepared  with  the  most  extensive  erudi- 
tion ;  with  an  herculean  robustness  of  mind,  and 
nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour ;  a  man  who 
could  spend  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit.  Think 
of  a  man,  like  the  universal  patriarch  in  Milton, 
(who  had  drawn  up  before  him  in  his  prophetick 
vision  the  wJiole  series  of  the  generations  which 
were  to  issue  from  his  loins,)  a  man  capable  of 
placing  in  review,  after  having  brought  together 
from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south, 
from  the  coarseness  of  the  rudest  barbarism  to  the 
most  refined  and  subtle  civilization,  all  the  schemes 
of  government  which  had  ever  prevailed  amongst 
mankind,  weighing,  measuring,  collating, and  com- 
paring them  all,  joining  fact  with  theory,  and  call- 
ing into  council,  upon  all  this  infinite  assemblage 
of  things,  all  the  speculations  which  have  fatigued 
the  understandings  of  profound  reasoners  in  all 
times  ! — Let  us  then  consider,  that  all  these  were 
but  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  qualify  a  man, 
and  such  a  man,  tinctured  with  no  national  pre- 
judice, with  no  domestick  affection,  to  admire, 
and  to  hold  out  to  tlie  admiration  of  mankind, 
the  constitution  of  England  !  And  shall  we 
Englishmen  revoke  to  such  a  suit  ?  Shall  we, 
when  so  much  more  tlian  he  has  produced  re- 
mains still  to  be  understood  and  admired,  in- 
stead of  keeping  ourselves  in  the  schools  of  real 
science,  choose  for  our  teachers  men  incapable  of 
being  taught,  whose  only  claim  to  know  is,  that 
they  have  never  doubted ;  from  whom  we  can  learn 
notning  but  their  own  indocility;  who  would 
teach  us  to  scorn  what  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts 
we  ought  to  adore  ? 
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Different  from  tliem  are  all  the  great  cfiticks. 
They  have  taught  us  one  essential  nile.  I  think 
the  excellent  and  philosophick  artist,  a  true  judge, 
as  well  as  a  perfect  follower  of  nature,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  has  somewhere  applied  it,  or  something 
like  it,  in  his  own  profession.  It  is  this,  that  if 
ever  we  should  find  ourselves  disposed  not  to  ad- 
mire those  writers  or  artists,  Livy  and  Virgil  for 
instance,  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the 
learned  had  admired,  not  to  follow  our  own  fan- 
cies, but  to  study  them  until  we  know  how  and 
what  we  ought  to  admire ;  and  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  this  combination  of  admiration  with  knowledge, 
rather  to  believe  that  we  are  dull,  than  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  imposed  on.  It  is  as 
good  a  rule,  at  least,  with  regard  to  this  admired 
constitution.  We  ought  to  understand  it  accord- 
ing to  our  measure;  and  to  venerate  where  we 
are  not  able  presently  to  comprehend . 

Such  admirers  were  our  fathers,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  splendid  inheritance.  Let  us  improve  it 
with  zeal,  but  with  fear.  Let  us  follow  our  ances- 
tors, men  not  without  a  rational,  though  without 
an  exclusive,  confidence  in  themselves ;  who,  by 
respecting  the  reason  of  others,  who,  by  looking 
backward  as  well  as  forward,  by  the  modesty  as 
well  as  by  the  energy  of  their  minds,  went  on, 
insensibly  drawing  this  constitution  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  perfection,  by  never  departing  from 
its  fundamental  principles,  nor  introducing  any 
amendment  which  had  not  a  subsisting  root  in  the 
laws,  constitution,  and  usages  of  the  kingdom. 
Let  those  who  have  the  trust  of  political  or  of  na- 
tural authority  ever  keep  watch  against  the  des- 
perate enterprises  of  innovation  :  let  even  their 
benevolence,  be  fortified  and  armed.  They  have 
before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  monarch,  in- 
sulted, degraded,  confined,  deposed ;  his  family 
dispersed,  scattered,  imprisoned  ;  his  wife  insulted 
to  nis  face  like  the  vilest  of  the  sex,  by  the  vilest 
of  all  populace ;  himself  three  times  dragged  by 
these  wretches  in  an  infamous  triumph ;  his  chil- 
dren torn  from  him,  in  violation  of  the  fii-st  right 
of  nature,  and  given  into  the  tuition  of  the  most 
desperate  and  impious  of  the  leaders  of  desperate 


and  impious  clubs ;  his  revenues  dilapidated  and 
plundered ;  his' magistrates  murdered  ;  his  clergy 
proscribed,  persecuted,  famished  ;  his  nobility  de- 
graded in  their  rank,  undone  in  their  fortunes, 
fugitives  in  their  persons;  his  armies  corrupted 
and  ruined  ;  his  whole  people  impoverished,  dis- 
united, dissolved  ;  whilst  through  the  bars  of  his 
prison,  and  amidst  the  bayonets  of  his  keepers,  he 
nears  the  tumult  of  two  conflicting  factions,  equally 
wicked  and  abandoned,  who  agree  in  principles, 
in  dispositions,  and  in  objects,  but  who  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  about  the  most  effectual  means  of 
obtaining  their  common  end ;  the  one  contending 
to  preserve  for  a  while  his  name,  and  his  person, 
the  more  easily  to  destroy  the  royal  authority — 
the  other  clamouring  to  cut  off  the  name,  the  per- 
son, and  the  monarchy  together,  by  one  sacrile- 
gious execution.     All  this  accumulation  of  cala- 
mity, the  greatest  that  ever  fell  upon  one  man,  has 
fallen  upon  his  head,  because  he  had  left  his  vir- 
tues unguarded  by  caution  ;  because  be  was  not 
taught  that,  where  power  is  concerned,  he  who  will 
confer  benefits  must  take  security  against  ingra- 
titude. 

I  have  stated  the  calamities  which  have  fallen 
upon  a  great  prince  and  nation,  because  they  were 
not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  be- 
cause, what  commonly  happens  to  men  surprised, 
they  lost  all  resource  when  they  were  caught  in  it 
When  I  speak  of  danger,  I  certainly  mean  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  who  consider  the  prevalence 
of  the  new  Whig  doctrines  as  an  evil. 

The  Whigs  of  this  day  have  before  them,  in 
this  Appeal,  their  constitutional  ancestors ;  ihej 
have  the  doctors  of  the  modern  school.  They  will 
choose  for  themselves.  The  author  of  the  Reflec- 
tions has  chosen  for  himself.  If  a  new  order  is 
coming  on,  and  all  the  political  opinions  must 
pass  away  as  dreams,  which  our  ancestors  have 
worshipped  as  revelations,  I  say  for  him,  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  last  (as  certainly  he  is  the 
least)  of  that  race  of  men,  than  the  first  and 
greatest  of  those  who  have  coined  to  themselves 
Whig  principles  from  a  French  die,  unknown  to 
tlie  impress  of  our  fathers  in  the  constitution. 
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LETTER  TO  A  PEER  OF  IRELAND, 


OS 


THE   PENAL  LAWS   AGAINST  IRISH   CATHOLICKS; 

PREVIOUS  TO  THE  LATE  REPEAL  OF  A  PART  THEREOF, 

IN  TBZ 

SESSION  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 


HELD   A.    D.    1782. 


Charles-Street,  London,  Feb.  21,  1722. 

MY   LORD, 

I  AM  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  commu- 
nication of  the  heads  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  bill.  I 
had  received  it,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  progress, 
from  Mr.  Braughall ;  and  I  am  still  in  that  gentle- 
man's debt,  as  I  have  not  made  him  the  proper 
return  for  the  favour  he  has  done  me.  Business,  to 
which  I  was  more  immediately  called,  and  in  which 
my  sentiments  had  the  weight  of  one  vote,  occupied 
me  every  moment  since  I  received  his  letter.  This 
first  morning  which  I  can  call  my  own,  I  give  with 
great  cheerfulness  to  the  subject  on  which  your 
lordship  has  done  me  the  honour  of  desiring  my 
opinion.  I  have  read  the  heads  of  the  bill,  with 
the  amendments.  Your  lordship  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  men,  and  with  affairs,  to  imagine 
that  any  true  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the 
value  of  a  great  measure  of  policy  from  the  perusal 
of  a  piece  of  paper.  At  present  I  am  much  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country,  which 
the  intended  law  is  to  be  applied  to.*  It  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  determine  wnether  or  no  it  was 
wise,  (for  the  sake  of  expunging  the  black  letter 
of  laws,  which,  menacing  as  they  were  in  the  lan- 
guage, were  every  day  fading  into  disuse,)  solemnly 
to  re-affirm  the  principles,  and  to  re-enact  the 
provisions,  of  a  code  of  statutes,  by  which  you  are 
totally  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
COMMONWEALTH,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  most  material  of  the  civil  professions, 
from  the  army,  and  even  from  education,  where 
alone  education  is  to  be  had. 

Whether  this  scheme  of  indulgence,  grounded 
at  once  on  contempt  and  jealousy,  has  a  tendency 
gradually  to  produce  something  better  and  more 
liberal,  I  cannot  tell,  for  want  of  having  the  actual 
map  of  the  country.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it 
was  right  in  you  to  accept  it,  such  as  it  is.  But  if 
this  should  be  one  of  the  experiments,  which  have 

•  The  sketch  of  the  bill  sent  to  Mr.  Burke,  along  with  the  re- 
peal of  some  acts,  re-affirmed  many  others  in  the  penal  code.    It 


sometimes  been  made  before  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion was  ripe  for  a  real  reformation,  I  think  it  may 
possibly  have  ill  effects,  by  disposing  the  penal  mat- 
ter in  a  more  systematicL  order,  and  thereby  fix- 
ing a  permanent  bar  against  any  relief  that  is  truly 
substantial.  The  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
measure  depends  upon  the  plans  and  dispositions  of 
those  by  whom  the  act  was  made,  concurring  with 
the  general  temper  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland, 
and  their  aptitude  to  admit  in  time  of  some  part 
of  that  equality,  without  which  you  never  can  be 
FELLOW-CITIZENS. — Of  all  this  I  am  wholly  igno- 
rant. All  my  correspondence  with  men  of  publick 
importance  in  Ireland  has  for  some  time  totally 
ceased.  On  the  first  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  I  was,  without 
any  call  of  mine,  consulted  both  on  your  side  of 
the  water  and  on  this.  On  the  present  occasion, 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  any  man  in  office ; 
and  know  as  little  of  the  intentions  of  the  British 
government,  as  I  know  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  I  do  not  find  that  any  opposition  was 
made  by  the  principal  persons  *of  tlie  minority  in 
the  house  of  commons,  or  that  any  is  apprehended 
from  them  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  whole  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  with  the  principal  men 
in  government,  under  whose  protection  this  bill  is 
supposed  to  be  brought  in.  This  violent  opposi- 
tion and  cordial  support,  coming  from  one  and  the 
same  quarter,  appears  to  me  something  mysteri- 
ous, and  hinders  me  from  being  able  to  make  any 
clear  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, as  compared  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  general  views  of  government, 
without  which  one  can  say  nothing  tliat  may  not 
be  very  erroneous. 

To  look  at  the  bill,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  renewed  act  of  universal, 
unmitigated,  indispensable,  exceptionless 
DISQUALIFICATION. 

One  would  imagine,  that  a  bill  infficting  such  a 

was  altered'  afterwards,  and  the  clauses  re-aflBmiinfr  the  inca- 
paciUes  left  out  i  but  they  all  still  exist,  and  are  in  ftiU  fotoc. 
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multitude  of  incapacities,  had  followed  on  the  heels 
of  a  conquest  made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under 
the  impression  of  recent  animosity  and  resentment. 
No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could  imagine  he 
was  reading  an  act  of  amnesty  and  indulgence, 
following  a  recital  of  the  good  behaviour  of  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it :  which  recital  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  first  introduced  :  but, 
I  suppose  for  its  incongruity  with  the  body  of  the 
piece,  was  afterwards  omitted. — This  I  say  on 
memory.  It  however  still  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
catholicks  ought  to  be  considered  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty,  his  crown  and  go- 
vernment. Then  follows  an  universal  exclusion 
of  those  GOOD  and  lotal  subjects  from  every 
(even  the  lowest)  office  of  trust  and  profit ;  from 
any  vote  at  an  election  ;  from  any  privilege  in  a 
town  corporate ;  from  being  even  a  freeman  of 
such  a  corporation ;  from  serving  on  grand  juries  ; 
from  a  vote  at  a  vestry ;  from  having  a  gun  in  his 
house ;  from  being  a  barrister,  attorney,  or  soli- 
citor, &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  has  surely  much  more  the  air  of  a  table  of 
proscription,  than  an  act  of  grace.  What  must  we 
suppose  the  laws  concerning  those  ^oocf  subjects  to 
have  been,  of  which  this  is  a  relaxation  ?  I  know 
well  that  there  is  a  cant  language  current,  about 
the  difference  between  an  exclusion  from  employ- 
ments even  to  the  most  rigorous  extent,  and  an 
exclusion  from  the  natural  benefits  arising  from  a 
man's  own  industry.  I  allow,  that  under  some 
circumstances,  the  difference  is  very  material  in 
point  of  justice,  and  that  there  are  considerations 
which  may  render  it  advisable  for  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  leading  parts  of  every  branch  of 
civil  and  military  administration  in  hands  of  the 
best  trust ;  but  a  total  exclusion  from  the  com- 
monwealth is  a  very  different  thing.  When  a  go- 
vernment subsists  (as  governments  formerly  did)  on 
an  estate  of  its  own,  with  but  few  and  inconsider- 
able revenues  drawn  from  the  subject,  then  the  few 
officers  which  existed  in  such  establishments  were 
naturally  at  the  disposal  of  that  govdhiment,  which 
paid  the  salaries  out  of  its  own  coffers ;  there  an 
exclusive  preference  could  hardly  merit  the  name 
of  proscription.  Almost  the  whole  produce  of  a 
man's  industry  at  that  time  remained  in  his  own 
purse  to  maintain  his  family.  But  times  alter,  and 
the  whole  estate  of  government  is  from  private 
contribution.  When  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
labour  of  individuals  goes  to  the  state,  and  is  by  the 
state  again  refunded  to  individuals,  through  tlie 
medium  of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  progress 
from  the  private  to  the  publick,  and  from  the 
publick  again  to  the  private  fund,  the  families  from 
whom  the  revenue  is  taken  are  indemnified,  and  an 
equitable  balance  between  the  government  and  the 
subject  is  established.  But  if  a  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  contribute  to  this  state  lottery,  are 
excluded  from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  the  cir- 
culation with  regard  to  them  may  be  a  most  cruel 
liardship,  amounting  in  effect  to  being  double  and 
treble  taxed ;  and  it  will  be  felt  as  such  to  the 
very  quick  by  all  the  families  high  and  low  of 


those  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are  denied  their 
chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of  their  own  indus- 
try. This  is  the  thing  meant  by  tliose  who  look 
upon  the  publick  revenue  only  as  a  spoil ;  and  will 
naturally  wish  to  have  as  few  as  possible  con- 
cerned in  the  division  of  the  booty.  If  a  state 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  think  it  cannot  subsist 
without  such  a  barbarous  proscription,  the  persons 
so  proscribed  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  the  re- 
mission of  a  large  part  of  their  taxes,  by  an  im- 
munity from  the  offices  of  publick  burden,  and  by 
an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into  any  military 
or  naval  service. 

Common  sense  and  common  justice  dictate  this 
at  least,  as  some  sort  of  compensation  to  a  people 
for  their  slavery.  How  many  families  are  inca- 
pable of  existing,  if  the  little  offices  of  the  revenue, 
and  little  military  commissions,  are  denied  them ! 
To  deny  them  at  home,  and  to  make  tlie  happi- 
ness of  acquiring  some  of  them  somewhere  else, 
felony,  or  high  treason,  is  a  piece  of  cruelty,  in 
which,  till  very  lately,  I  did  not  suppose  this  age 
capable  of  persisting.  Formerly  a  similarity  of 
religion  made  a  sort  of  country  for  a  man  in  some 
quarter  or  other.  A  refugee  for  religion  was  a  pro- 
tected character.  Now,  the  reception  is  cold  in- 
deed ;  and  therefore  as  the  asylum  abroad  is  de- 
stroyed, the  hardship  at  home  is  doubled.  This 
hardship  is  the  more  intolerable,  because  the  pro- 
fessions are  shut  up.  The  church  is  so  of  course. 
Much  is  to  be  said  on  that  subject,  in  regard  to 
them,  and  to  the  protestant  dissenters.  But  that 
is  a  chapter  by  itself.  I  am  sure  I  wish  well  to  that 
church,  and  think  its  ministers  among  the  very 
best  citizens  of  your  country.  However,  such  as 
it  is,  a  great  walk  in  life  is  forbidden  ground  to 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  Why  are  they  excluded  from  the  law? 
Do  not  they  expend  money  in  their  suits  ?  Vfhj 
may  not  they  indemnify  themselves,  by  profiting, 
in  the  persons  of  some,  for  the  losses  incurred  by 
others  ?  Why  may  not  they  have  persons  of  confi- 
dence, whom  they  may,  if  they  please,  employ  m 
the  agency  of  their  affairs  ?  The  exclusion  from 
the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from  sheriffships,  and 
under-sheriffships,  as  well  as  from  freedom  in  any 
corporation,  may  subject  them  to  dreadful  hard- 
ships, as  it  may  exclude  them  wholly  from  all  that 
is  beneficial,  and  expose  tliem  to  all  that  is  mis- 
chievous, in  a  trial  by  jury.  This  was  manifestly 
within  my  own  observation,  for  I  was  three  tiroes 
in  Ireland  from  the  year  1760  to  the  year  1767, 
where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  information,  con- 
cerning the  inhuman  proceedings  (among  which 
were  many  cruel  murders,  besides  an  infinity  of 
outrages  and  oppressions,  unknown  before  in  t 
civilized  age)  which  prevailed  durins:  that  period 
in  consequence  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  amonf 
Roman  catholicks  agrainst  the  king's  government 
I  could  dilate  upon  the  mischief  that  may  happen, 
from  those  which  have  happened,  uiK)n  this  head 
of  disqualification,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary. 

The  head  of  exclusion  from  votes  for  memb&s 
of  parliament  is  closely  connected  with  the  former. 
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When  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  statute  book,  you 
will  see  that  no  catholicky  even  in  the  ferocious 
acts  of  Queen  Anne,  was  disabled  from  voting  on 
account  of  his  religion.  The  only  conditions  re- 
quired for  that  privilege,  were  tlie  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  abjuration — both  oaths  relative  to  a  civil 
concern.  Parliament  has  since  added  another 
oath  of  tlie  same  kind  :  and  yet  a  house  of  com- 
mons adding  to  the  securities  of  government,  in 
proportion  as  its  danger  is  confessedly  lessened, 
and  professing  both  confidence  and  indulgence,  in 
effect  takes  away  the  privilege  left  by  an  act  full 
of  jealousy,  and  professing  persecution. 

The  taking  away  of  a  vote  is  the  taking  away 
the  shield  which  the  subject  has,  not  only  against 
the  oppression  of  power,  but  that  worst  of  all  op- 
pressions, the  persecution  of  private  society,  and 
private  manners.  No  candidate  for  parliamentary 
mfluence  is  obliged  to  the  least  attention  towards 
them,  eitlier  in  cities  or  counties.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  should  become  obnoxious  to  any 
bigotted  or  malignant  people  amongst  whom  they 
live,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  those  who  court 
popular  favour,  to  use  the  numberless  means  which 
always  reside  in  magistracy  and  influence  to  op- 
press them.  The  proceedings  in  a  certain  county 
m  Munster,  during  the  unfortunate  period  I  have 
mentioned,  read  a  strong  lecture  on  the  cruelty  of 
depriving  men  of  that  shield,  on  account  of  tneir 
speculative  opinions.  The  protestants  of  Ireland 
feel  well  and  naturally  on  the  hardship  of  being 
bound  by  laws  in  the  enacting  of  which  they  do 
not  directly  or  indirectly  vote.  The  bounds  of 
these  matters  are  nice,  and  hardly  to  be  settled  in 
theory,  and  perhaps  they  have  been  pushed  too 
far.  But  how  they  can  avoid  the  necessary  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  they  use  in  their  disputes 
with  others,  to  their  disputes  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  I  know  not. 

It  is  true,  the  words  of  this  act  do  not  create  a 
disability  ;  but  they  clearly  and  evidently  suppose 
it.  There  are  few  catholick  freeholders  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  privilege,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
partake  it:  but  the  manner  in  which  this  very 
right  in  freeholders  at  large  is  defended,  is  not  on 
the  ideas  that  the  freeholders  do  really  and  truly 
represent  the  people ;  but  that  all  people  being 
capable  of  obtaining  freeholds,  all  those  who,  by 
their  industry  and  sobriety,  merit  this  privilege, 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  votes.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  corporations. 

The  laws  against  foreign  education  are  clearly 
the  very  worst  part  of  the  old  code.  Besides  your 
laity,  you  have  the  succession  of  about  4000  cler- 
g^ymen  to  provide  for.  Tliese,  having  no  lucrative 
objects  in  prospect,  are  taken  very  much  out  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  At  home,  they  have 
no  means  whatsoever  provided  for  their  attaining  a 
clerical  education,  or  indeed  any  education  at  all. 
When  I  was  in  Paris,  about  seven  years  ago,  I 
looked  at  every  thing,  and  lived  with  every  kind 
of  people,  as  well  as  my  time  admitted.  I  saw 
there  the  Irish  college  of  the  Lombard,  which 
teemed  to  me  a  very  good  place  of  education. 


under  excellent  orders  and  regulations,  and  under 
the  government  of  a  very  prudent  and  learned 
man  (the  late  Dr.  Kellt).  This  college  was 
possessed  of  an  annual  fixed  revenue  of  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  the  greatest  part  of 
which  had  arisen  from  the  legacies  and  benefac- 
tions of  persons  educated  in  that  college,  and 
who  had  obtained  promotions  in  France,  from 
the  emolument  of  which  promotions  they  made 
this  grateful  return.  One  in  particular  I  remem- 
ber, to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  livres,  annu- 
ally, as  it  is  recorded  on  the  donor's  monument  in 
their  chapel. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  Ire- 
land, to  pick  up  such  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  as,  under  the  general  discouragements 
and  occasional  pursuits  of  magistracy,  tliey  were 
able  to  acquire;  and  receiving  orders  at  home, 
were  sent  abroad  to  obtain  a  clerical  education. 
By  officiating  in  petty  chaplainships,  and  per- 
forming, now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion 
for  small  gratuities,  they  received  the  means  of 
maintaining  themselves,  until  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  education.  Through  such  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  many  of  them  have 
arrived  at  a  very  considerable  proficiency,  so  as 
to  be  marked  and  distinguished  abroad.  These 
persons  afterwards,  by  being  sunk  in  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty,  despised  and  ill  treated  by  the  high 
orders  among  protestants,  and  not  much  better 
esteemed  or  treated  even  by  the  few  persons  of 
fortune  of  their  own  persuasion  ;  and  contracting 
the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  poor  and 
uneducated,  among  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
live,  in  a  few  years  retained  little  or  no  traces  of 
the  talents  and  acquirements,  which  distinguished 
them  in  the  early  periods  of  their  lives.  Can  we, 
with  justice,  cut  them  off  from  the  use  of  places 
of  education,  founded,  for  the  greater  part,  from 
the  economy  of  poverty  and  exile,  without  pro- 
viding something  that  is  equivalent  at  home  ? 

Whilst  this  restraint  of  foreign  and  domestick 
education  was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  sys- 
tem of  servitude,  the  members  were  well  fitted  to 
the  body.  To  render  men  patient,  under  a  de- 
privation of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature,  every 
thing  which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feel- 
ing of  those  rights  was  rationally  forbidden.  To 
render  humanity  fit  to  be  insulted,  it  was  fit  that 
it  should  be  degraded.  But  when  we  profess  to 
restore  men  to  the  capacity  for  property,  it  is 
equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  them  the 
power  of  improving  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
fortunes.  Indeed,  I  have  ever  thought  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  means  of  improving  our  rational 
nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  that  the 
insolence  and  perverseness  of  mankind  ever  dared 
to  exercise.  This  goes  to  all  men,  in  all  situations, 
to  whom  education  can  be  denied. 

Your  lordship  mentions  a  proposal  which  came 
from  my  friend  the  provost,  wnose  benevolence 
and  enlarged  spirit  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of; 
which  is,  the  proposal  of  erecting  a  few  sizerships 
in  the  college,  lor  the  education  (I  suppose)  of 
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Roman  catholick  clergymen.*  He  certainly  meant 
it  well ;  but,  coming  from  such  a  man  as  he  is,  it 
is  a  strong  instance  of  the  danger  of  suffering  any 
description  of  men  to  fall  into  entire  contempt — 
The  charities  intended  for  them  are  not  peceived 
to  be  fresh  insults ;  and  the  true  nature  of  their 
wants  and  necessities  being  unknown,  remedies, 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint, 
are  provided  for  them.  It  is  to  feed  a  sick  Gen  too 
with  beef  broth,  and  to  foment  his  wounds  with 
brandy.  If  the  other  parts  of  the  university  were 
open  to  them,  as  well  on  the  foundation  as  other- 
wise, the  offering  of  sizerships  would  be  a  propor- 
tioned part  of  a  general  kindness.  But  when 
every  thing  liberal  is  withheld,  and  only  that 
which  is  servile  is  permitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
upon  what  footing  they  must  be  in  such  a  place. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  must  well  know  the  regard  and 
honour  I  have  for  him ;  and  he  cannot  tifiink  my 
dissenting  from  him  in  this  particular  arises  from 
a  disregard  of  his  opinion  :  it  only  shews  that  I 
think  he  has  lived  in  Ireland.  To  have  any  re- 
spect for  the  character  and  person  of  a  popish 

priest  there oh!  'tis  an  uphill  work  indeed. 

But  until  we  come  to  respect  what  stands  in  a 
respectable  light  with  others,  we  are  very  deficient 
in  the  temper  which  quah'fies  us  to  make  any  laws 
and  regulations  about  them.  It  even  disqualifies 
us  from  being  charitable  to  them  with  any  effect 
or  judgment. 

When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
any  body  of  men,  we  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  particular  functions  they  are  to  perform  in 
life.  A  Roman  catholick  clergyman  is  the  minis- 
ter of  a  very  ritual  religion  :  and  by  his  profes- 
sion subject  to  many  restraints.  His  life  is  a  life 
full  of  strict  observances,  and  his  duties  are  of  a 
laborious  nature  towards  himself,  and  of  the  high- 
est possible  trust  towards  others.  The  duty  of  con- 
fession alone  is  sufiicient  to  set  in  the  strongest 
light  the  necessity  of  his  having  an  appropriated 
mode  of  education.  The  theological  opinions  and 
peculiar  rights  of  one  religion  never  can  be  pro- 
perly taught  in  universities,  founded  for  the  pur- 
poses and  on  the  principles  of  another,  whicn  in 
many  points  are  directly  opposite.  If  a  Roman 
catholick  clergyman,  intended  for  celibacy,  and 
the  function  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a 
seminary  where  these  things  are  respected,  incul- 
cated, and  enforced,  as  sacred,  and  not  made  the 
subject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill  fitted 
for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  indeed  in  his 
hands  a  terrible  instrument. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  whole 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  The  secular  clergy,  in  the  former,  by 
being  married,  living  under  little  restraint,  and 
having  no  particular  education  suited  to  their 
function,  are  universally  fallen  into  such  contempt, 
that  they  are  never  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nities of  their  own  church.  It  is  not  held  respect- 
ful to  call  them  papas,  their  true  and  ancient  ap- 
pellation, but  those  who  wish  to  address  them  with 
*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Uatchinsoo  meant  this  only  as  one  of  the 


civility  always  call  them  hieromonachi.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disrespect,  which  I  venture  to 
say,  in  such  a  church,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
a  secular  life,  a  very  great  degeneracy  from  repu- 
table christian  manners  has  taken  place  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  that  g^eat  member  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  was  so  with  the  Latin  church,  before  the  re- 
straint on  marriage.  Even  that  restraint  gave  rise 
to  the  greatest  disorders  before  the  council  of 
Trent,  which,  together  with  the  emulation  raised, 
and  the  good  examples  given,  by  the  reformed 
churches,  wherever  they  were  in  view  of  each 
other,  has  brought  on  that  happy  amendment, 
which  we  see  in  the  Latin  communion,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  council  of  Trent  has  wisely  introduced  the 
discipline  of  seminaries,  by  which  priests  are  not 
trusted  for  a  clerical  institution,  even  to  the  severe 
discipline  of  their  colleges ;  but,  afler  they  pasi 
through  them,  are  frequently,  if  not  for  the  g^rcater 
part,  obliged  to  pass  through  peculiar  methods, 
having  their  particular  ritual  function  in  view.  It 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  this,  and  to  similar  me- 
thods used  in  foreign  education,  that  the  Roman 
catholick  clergy  of  Ireland,  miserably  provided 
for,  living  among  low  and  ill  regulated  people, 
without  any  discipline  of  sufficient  force  to  secure 
good  manners,  have  been  prevented  from  becom- 
ing an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  country,  instead 
of  being,  as  I  conceive  they  generally  are,  a  very 
great  service  to  it. 

The  ministers  of  protestant  churches  require  a 
different  mode  of  education,  more  liberal,  and  more 
fit  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  That  re- 
ligion having  little  hold  on  the  minds  of  people  by 
external  ceremonies,  and  extraordinary  observ- 
ances, or  separate  habits  of  living,  the  clergy  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  cultivating  their  minds  with 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  learning,  which  the  liberal 
provision  made  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the 
parochial  clergy,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ampk 
church  preferments,  with  little  or  no  duties  an- 
nexed,) and  the  comparative  lightness  of  parochial 
duties,  enables  the  greater  part  of  them  in  some 
considerable  degi-ee  to  accomplish. 

This  learning,  which  I  believe  to  be  pretty  ge- 
neral, together  with  a  higher  situation,  and  more 
chastened  by  the  opinion  of  mankind,  forms  a  suf- 
ficient security  for  the  morals  of  the  established 
clergy,  and  for  their  sustaining  their  clerical  cha- 
racter with  dignity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obserre, 
that  all  these  things  are,  however,  collateral  to  tbor 
function,  and  that  except  in  preaching,  which  oaj 
be  and  is  supplied,  and  often  best  supplied,  ootoT 
printed  books,  little  else  is  necessary  for  a  protest* 
ant  minister,  than  to  be  able  to  read  the  Engli^ 
language  ;  I  mean  for  the  exercise  of  hb  functnii, 
not  to  the  qualification  of  his  admission  to  it.  Bit 
a  popish  parson  in  Ireland  may  do  very  well  with- 
out any  considerable  classical  erudition  or  aoT 
proficiency  in  pure  or  mixed  matbematicks,  or  any 
knowledge  of  civil  history.  Even  if  the  catholick 
means  for  their  relief  in  point  of  edacation. 
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clergy  should  possess  those  acquisitions,  as  at  first 
many  of  them  do,  they  soon  lose  them  in  the  pain- 
ful course  of  professional  and  parochial  duties ;  but 
they  must  have  all  tlie  knowledge,  and,  what  is  to 
them  more  important  than  the  knowledge,  the 
discipline,  necessary  to  those  duties.  All  modes  of 
education,  conducted  by  those  whose  minds  are 
cast  in  another  mould,  as  I  may  say,  and  whose 
original  ways  of  thinking  are  formed  upon  the 
reverse  pattern,  must  be  to  them  not  only  useless, 
but  mischievous.  Just  as  I  should  suppose  the  edu- 
cation in  a  popish  ecclesiastical  seminary  would  be 
ill  fitted  for  a  protestant  clergyman.  To  educate 
a  catholick  priest  in  a  protestant  seminary  would 
be  much  worse.  The  protestant  educated  amongst 
catholicks  has  only  something  to  reject :  what  he 
keeps  may  be  useful.  But  a  catholick  parish  priest 
learns  little  for  his  peculiar  purpose  and  duty  in  a 
protestant  college. 

All  this,  my  lord,  I  know  very  well,  will  pass 
for  nothing  with  those  who  wish  that  the  popish 
clergy  should  be  illiterate,  and  in  a  situation  to 
produce  contempt  and  detestation.  Their  minds 
are  wholly  taken  up  with  party  squabbles,  and  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  apply  any 
part  of  what  I  have  to  say,  to  those  who  never 
think  of  religion,  or  of  the  commonwealth,  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  they  tend  to  the  prevalence  of 
some  faction  in  either.  I  speak  on  a  supposition, 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  the  state  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to  improve  it  in 
that  state  to  the  best  advantage.  Hitherto  the 
plan  for  the  government  of  Ireland  has  been,  to 
sacrifice  the  civil  prosperity  of  the  nation  to  its 
religious  improvement.  But  if  people  in  power 
there  are  at  length  come  to  entertain  other 
ideas,  they  will  consider  the  good  order,  decorum, 
virtue,  and  morality  of  every  description  of  men 
among  them,  as  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  the  struggle  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  to 
change  those  descriptions  by  means,  which  put 
to  hazard  objects,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  are 
of  more  importance  to  religion  and  to  the  state, 
than  all  the  polemical  matter  which  has  been  agi- 
tated among  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  hour. 

On  this  idea,  an  education  fitted  to  each  order 
and  division  of  men,  such  as  they  are  found,  will 
be  thought  an  afifair  rather  to  be  encouraged  than 
discountenanced  :  and  until  institutions  at  home, 
suitable  to  the  occasions  and  necessities  of  the 
people,  are  established,  and  which  are  armed,  as 
they  are  abroad,  with  authority  to  coerce  the 
young  men  to  be  formed  in  them,  by  a  strict  and 
severe  discipline, — the  means  they  nave,  at  pre- 
sent, of  a  cheap  and  effectual  education  in  other 
countries,  should  not  continue  to  be  prohibited  by 
penalties  and  modes  of  inquisition,  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  to  ears  that  are  organized  to  the  chaste 
sounds  of  equity  and  justice. 

Before  I  had  written  thus  far,  I  heard  of  a 
scheme  of  giving  to  the  Castle  the  patronage  of 
the  presiding  members  of  the  catholick  clergy.  At 
first  I  could  scarcely  credit  it :  for  I  believe  it  is 


the  first  time  that  the  presentation  to  other  people's 
alms  has  been  desired  in  any  country.  If  the 
state  provides  a  suitable  maintenance  and  tempo- 
rality for  the  governing  members  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man catholick  church,  and  for  the  clergy  under 
them,  I  should  think  the  project,  however  im- 
proper in  other  respects,  to  be  by  no  means  unjust. 
But  to  deprive  a  poor  people,  who  maintain  a 
second  set  of  clergy,  out  of  the  miserable  remains 
of  wliat  is  left  after  taxing  and  tytliing — to  de- 
prive them  of  the  disposition  of  their  own  charities 
among  their  own  communion,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  intolerable  hardship.  Never  were 
the  members  of  one  religious  sect  fit  to  appoint  the 
pastors  to  another.  Those  who  have  no  regard  for 
their  welfare,  reputation,  or  internal  quiet,  will  not 
appoint  such  as  are  proper.  The  seraglio  of  Con- 
stantinople is  as  eq*uitable  as  we  are,  whether  ca- 
tholicks or  protestants  :  and  where  their  own  sect 
is  concerned,  full  as  religious.  But  the  sport  which 
they  make  of  the  miserable  dignities  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  little  factions  of  the  haram,  to  which 
they  make  tliem  subservient,  the  continual  sale  to 
which  they  expose  and  re-expose  the  same  dignity, 
and  by  which  they  squeeze  all  the  inferiour  orders 
of  the  clergy,  is  (for  I  have  had  particular  means 
of  being  acquainted  with  it)  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  other  oppressions  together,  exercised  by  raus- 
sulmen  over  the  unhappy  members  of  the  Oriental 
church.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  suppose  that  even 
the  present  Castle  would  nominate  bishops  for  the 
Roman  church  of  Ireland,  with  a  religious  regard 
for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot,  perhaps 
they  dare  not,  do  it. 

But  suppose  them  to  be  as  well  inclined  as  I 
know  that  I  am,  to  do  the  catholicks  all  kind  of 
justice,  I  declare  I  would  not,  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  take  that  patronage  on  myself. — I  know  I 
ought  not  to  do  it.  I  belong  to  another  commu- 
nity, and  it  would  be  intolerable  usurpation  for  me 
to  affect  such  authority,  where  I  conferred  no  be- 
nefit, or  even  if  I  did  confer  (as  in  some  degree 
the  seraglio  does)  temporal  advantages.  But,  al- 
lowing that  the  present  Castle  finds  itself  fit  to 
administer  the  government  of  a  church  which  they 
solemnly  forswear,  and  forswear  with  very  hard 
words  and  many  evil  epithets,  and  that  as  often  as 
they  qualify  themselves  for  the  power  which  is  to 
grive  this  very  patronage,  or  to  give  any  thing  else 
tlmt  they  desire ;  yet  they  cannot  ensure  tliem- 
selves  that  a  man  like  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield 
will  not  succeed  to  them.  This  man,  while  he  was 
duping  the  credulity  of  papists  with  fine  words  in 
private,  and  commending  their  good  behaviour 
during  a  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  (as  it  well  de- 
served to  be  commended  and  rewarded,)  was  ca- 
pable of  urging  penal  laws  against  them  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  of  stimulating  with  provoca- 
tives the  wearied  and  half-exhausted  bigotry  of 
the  then  parliament  of  Ireland.  They  set  to  work, 
but  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  they  had 
already  almost  gone  through  every  contrivance 
which  could  waste  the  vigour  of  their  country  :  but 
after  mucli  struggle,  they  produced  a  child  of  their 
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old  age,  tlie  shocking  and  unnatural  act  about 
marriages,  which  tended  to  finish  the  scheme  for 
making  the  people  not  only  two  distinct  parties 
for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  distinct  species 
in  the  same  land.  Mr.  Gardiner's  humanity  was 
shocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  that 
truly  barbarous  system,  if  one  could  well  settle 
the  preference,  where  almost  all  tlie  parts  were 
outrages  on  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Suppose  an  atheist,  playing  the  part  of  a  bigot, 
should  be  in  power  again  in  that  country,  do  you 
believe  that  he  would  faithfully  and  religiously  ad- 
minister the  trust  of  appointing  pastors  to  a  church, 
which,  wanting  every  other  support,  stands  in 
tenfold  need  of  ministers  who  will  be  dear  to  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  and  who  will  ex- 
ercise a  really  paternal  authority  amongst  them  ? 
But  if  the  superiour  power  was  always  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  dispense  conscientiously,  and  like  an  up- 
right trustee  and  guardian  of  Uiese  rights  which 
he  holds  for  those  with  whom  he  is  at  variance, 
has  he  the  capacity  and  means  of  doing  it  ?  How 
can  the  lord  lieutenant  form  the  least  judgment  of 
their  merits,  so  as  to  discern  which  of  the  popish 
priests  is  fit  to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  It  cannot  be  : 
the  idea  is  ridiculous. — He  will  nand  them  over  to 
lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  persons,  who  for  the  purpose  of  vexing 
and  turning  to  derision  this  miserable  people,  will 
pick  out  the  worst  and  most  obnoxious  they  can 
find  amongst  the  clergy  to  set  over  the  rest.  Who- 
ever is  complained  against  by  his  brother  will  be 
considered  as  persecuted  :  whoever  is  censured  by 
his  superiour  will  be  looked  upon  as  oppressed  : 
whoever  is  careless  in  his  opinions,  and  loose  in 
his  morals,  will  be  called  a  liberal  man,  and  will 
be  supposed  to  have  incurred  hatred,  because  he 
was  not  a  bigot.  Informers,  tale-bearers,  perverse 
and  obstinate  men,  flatterers,  who  turn  their  back 
upon  their  flock,  and  court  the  protestant  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  will  be  the  objects  of  prefer- 
ment. And  then  I  run  no  risk  in  foretelling,  that 
whatever  order,  quiet,  and  morality  you  have  in 
the  country,  will  be  lost.  A  popish  clergy,  who 
are  not  restrained  by  the  most  austere  subordina- 
tion, will  become  a  nuisance,  a  real  publick 
grievance  of  the  heaviest  kind,  in  any  country  that 
entertains  them  :  and  instead  of  the  great  benefit 
which  Ireland  does  and  has  long  derived  from 
them,  if  they  are  educated  without  any  idea  of 
discipline  and  obedience,  and  then  put  under 
bishops,  who  do  not  owe  their  station  to  their 
good  opinion,  and  whom  they  cannot  respect, 
that  nation  will  see  disorders,  of  which,  bad  as 
things  are,  it  has  yet  no  idea.  I  do  not  say  this, 
as  thinking  the  leading  men  in  Ireland  would 
exercise  this  trust  worse  than  others.  Not  at  all. 
No  man,  no  set  of  men  living  are  fit  to  administer 
the  affairs,  or  regulate  the  interiour  economy,  of  a 
church  to  which  they  are  enemies. 

As  to  government,  if  I  might  recommend  a  pru- 
dent caution  to  them, — it  would  be,  to  innovate 
as  little  as  possible,  upon  speculation,  in  establish- 


ments, from  which,  as  they  stand,  they  experience 
no  material  inconvenience  to  the  repose  of  the 
country, — quieta  non  movere. — I  could  say  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  I  am  tired ;  and  am  afraid  your 
lordship  is  tired  too.  I  have  not  sat  to  this  letter 
a  single  quarter  of  an  hour  without  interruption. 
It  has  grown  long,  and  probably  contains  many- 
repetitions,  from  my  total  want  of  leisure  to  digest 
and  consolidate  my  thoughts  ;  and  as  to  my  ex- 
pressions, I  could  wish  to  be  able  perhaps  to  mea- 
sure them  more  exactly.  But  my  intentions  are 
fair,  and  I  certainly  mean  to  oflend  nobody. 


Thinking  over  this  matter  more  maturely,  I  see 
no  reason  for  altering  my  opinion  in  any  part. 
The  act,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  undoubtedly. 
It  amounts,  I  think,  very  nearly  to  a  toleratimt, 
with  respect  to  religious  ceremonies ;  but  it  puts 
a  new  bolt  on  civil  rights,  and  rivets  it  to  the  old 
one,  in  such  a  manner,  that  neither,  I  fear,  will  be 
easily  loosened.  What  I  could  have  w^ished  would 
be,  to  see  the  civil  advantages  take  the  lead  ;  the 
other,  of  a  religious  toleration,  I  conceive,  would 
follow  (in  a  manner)  of  course.  From  what  I 
have  observed,  it  is  pride,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit 
of  domination,  and  not  a  bigotted  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, tliat  has  caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive 
statutes.  I  am  sure  I  have  known  those  who  have 
oppressed  papists  in  their  civil  rights,  exceedingly 
indulgent  to  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  who  really  wished  them  to  continue  catho- 
licks,  in  order  to  furnish  pretences  for  oppression. 
These  persons  never  saw  a  man  (by  converting) 
escape  out  of  tlieir  power,  but  witli  grudging  and 
regret.  1  have  known  men,  to  whom  I  am  not 
uncharitable  in  saying,  (though  they  are  dead,) 
that  they  would  have  become  papists  in  order  to 
oppress  protestants  ;  if,  being  protestants,  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  oppress  papists.  It  is  injus- 
tice, and  not  a  mistaken  conscience,  that  has  been 
the  principle  of  persecution,  at  least  as  far  as  it  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  However,  as  I  be- 
gan, so  I  end.  I  do  not  know  the  map  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  conducts  this  great 
and  difficult  work,  and  those  who  support  him, 
are  better  judges  of  the  business  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to  be,  who  have  not  set  my  foot  in  Ireland  these 
sixteen  years.  I  have  been  given  to  understand, 
that  I  am  not  considered  as  a  friend  to  that  coun- 
try :  and  I  know  that  pains  have  been  taken  to 
lessen  the  credit  that  I  might  have  had  there. 
♦         ♦  ♦         ♦  •         ♦ 

I  am  so  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  interfering 
in  any  business,  without  the  opinion  of  the  people 
in  whose  business  I  interfere,  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  acquit  myself  of  what  I  have  now  done.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  regard  and 
esteem, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship*s  most  obedient. 
And  humble  servant,  Arc. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  remembrance  of  me,  with  sentiments 
of  so  much  kindness,  has  ^ven  me  the  most  sin- 
cere satisfaction.  It  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
friendly  and  hospitable  reception  which  my  son 
and  I  received  from  you,  some  time  since,  when, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty- two  years,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  sur- 
viving friends. 

I  really  imagined  that  I  should  not  again  inte- 
rest myself  in  any  publick  business.  I  had,  to  the 
best  of  my  moderate  faculties,  paid  my  club  to  the 
society,  which  I  was  born  in  some  way  or  other 
to  serve ;  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  put  on 
my  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  wish  a  clieerful 
evening  to  the  good  company  I  must  leave  behind. 
But  if  our  resolutions  of  vigour  and  exertion  are 
so  often  broken  or  procrastinated  in  the  execution, 
I  think  we  may  be  excused,  if  we  are  not  very 
punctual  in  fulfilling  our  engagements  to  indo- 
lence and  inactivity.  I  have  indeed  no  power  of 
action  ;  and  am  almost  a  cripple,  even  with  regard 
to  thinking  :  but  you  descend  with  force  into  the 
stagnant  pool ;  and  you  cause  such  a  fermentation, 
as  to  cure  at  least  one  impotent  creature  of  his 
lameness,  tliough  it  cannot  enable  him  either  to  run 
or  to  wrestle. 

You  see  by  the  paper  *  I  take  that  I  am  likely  to 
be  long,  with  malice  prepense.  You  have  brought 
under  ray  viewa  subject,  always  difficult,  at  present 

critical. It  has  nlled  my  thoughts,  which  I  wish 

to  lay  open  to  you  with  the  clearness  and  simpli- 
city which  your  friendship  demands  from  me.  I 
thank  you  for  the  communication  of  your  ideas. 
*  This  letter  is  written  on  folio  sheets. 


I  should  be  still  more  pleased  if  they  had  been  more 
your  own.  What  you  hint,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
case ;  that  if  you  had  not  deferred  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  our  opinions  would  not  differ 
more  materially  at  this  day,  than  they  did  when 
we  used  to  confer  on  tlie  same  subject,  so  many 
years  ago.  If  I  still  persevere  in  my  old  opinions, 
It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  that  it  is  not  with 
regard  to  doctrines  properly  yours  that  I  discover 
my  indocility. 

The  case,  upon  which  your  letter  of  the  10th  of 
December  turns,  is  hardly  before  me  with  precision 
enough,  to  enable  me  to  form  any  very  certain  j  udg- 
ment  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  some  plan  of  further 
indulgence  proposed  for  the  catholicks  of  Ireland. 
You  observe,  that  your  *'  general  principles  are 
*'  not  changed,  but  that  times  and  circumstances 
"  are  altered.''  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that 
times  and  circumstances,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  publick,  ought  very  much  to  govern  our 
conduct ;  though  I  am  far  from  slighting,  when 
applied  with  discretion  to  those  circumstances, 
general  principles,  and  maxims  of  policy.  I  cannot 
help  observing,  however,  that  you  iiave  said  rather 
less  upon  the  inapplicability  of  your  own  old 
principles  to  the  circumstances  that  are  likely  to 
mfluence  your  conduct  against  these  principles, 
than  of  the  general  maxims  of  state,  which  I  can 
very  readily  believe  not  to  have  great  weight  with 
you  personally. 

In  my  present  state  of  imperfect  information, 
you  will  pardon  the  errours  into  which  I  may  easily 
fall.     The  principles  you  lay  down  are,  "  that  the 
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"  Roman  catholicks  should  enjoy  every  thing  wn- 
"  der  the  state,  but  should  not  be  the  state  it- 
"  self/'  And  you  add,  "  that  when  you  exclude 
"  them  from  being  a  part  of  the  state,  you  rather 
"  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  to  any  ab- 
**  stract  doctrine ;"  but  you  consider  the  constitu- 
tion as  already  established— that  our  state  is 
protestant.  "  It  was  declared  so  at  the  Revolu- 
"  tion.  It  was  so  provided  in  the  acts  for  settling 
*'  the  succession  of  the  crown  ; — tlie  king's  coro- 
*'  nation  oath  was  enjoined,  in  order  to  keep  it  so. 
"  The  king,  as  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  is 
"  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,*  and  to 
*'  subscribe  tlie  declaration ;  and,  by  laws  subse- 
"  quent,  every  other  magistrate  and  member  of  the 
"  state,  legislative  and  executive,  are  bound  un- 
**  der  the  same  obligation."    * 

As  to  the  plan  to  which  these  maxims  are  ap- 
plied, I  cannot  speak,  as  I  told  you,  positively  about 
It.  Because,  neither  from  your  letter,  nor  from 
any  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  do  I 
find  any  thing  settled,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  catholicks  themselves,  or  on  that  of  any 
persons  who  may  wish  to  conduct  their  affairs  in 
parliament.  But  if  I  have  leave  to  conjecture, 
something  is  in  agitation  towards  admitting  them, 
under  certain  qualifications ^  to  have  some  share 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  This  I 
understand  is  the  scheme  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  come  within  your  description  of  persons  of 
consideration,  property,  and  character ;  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  king  and  constitution,  as  by  ''  law 
"  established,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  your  former 
**  concessions,  and  a  patient  reliance  on  the  benig- 
'*  nity  of  parliament,  for  the  further  mitigation  of 
"  the  laws  that  still  affect  them.'* — As  to  the  low, 
thoughtless,  wild,  and  profligate,  who  have  joined 
themselves  with  those  of  other  professions,  but  of 
the  same  character ;  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that, 
for  a  moment,  I  can  suppose  them  to  be  met  with 
any  thing  else  than  the  manly  and  enlightened 
energy  of  a  firm  government,  supported  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  virtuous  men,  if  ever  their 
proceedings  should  become  so  considerable  as  to 
demand  its  notice.  I  really  think  that  such  asso- 
ciations should  be  crushed  in  their  very  com- 
mencement. 

Setting,  therefore,  this  case  out  of  the  question, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  very  serious  consideration, 
whether,  because  wicked  men  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  engaged  in  seditious  courses,  the  rational, 
sober,  and  valuable  part  o^  one  description  should 
not  be  indulged  in  their  sober  and  rational  expec- 
tations ?  You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  popery  laws,  must  be  perfectly  sensi- 
ble, tliat  a  great  part  of  the  present  mischief, 
which  we  abhor  in  common  (if  it  at  all  exists)  has 
arisen  from  them.  Their  declared  object  was  to 
reduce  the  catholicks  of  Ireland  to  a  miserable 
populace,  without  property,  without  estimation, 
without  education.  The  professed  object  was  to 
deprive  the  few  men  who,  in  spite  of  those  laws, 
might  hold  or  obtain  any  property  amongst  them, 
*  A  small  errour  of  fact  as  to  the  abjuration  oath }  but  of  no  im- 


of  all  sort  of  influence  or  authority  over  the  rest. 
They  divided  the  nation  into  two  distmc^  bodies, 
without  common  interest,  sympathy,  or  connexioD. 
One  of  these  bodies  was  to  possess  all  the  fran- 
chises, all  the  property,  all  the  education :  the 
other  was  to  be  composed  of  drawers  of  water  and 
cutters  of  turf  for  them.  Are  we  to  be  astonished, 
when,  by  the  efforts  of  so  much  violence  in  con- 
quest, and  so  much  policy  in  regulation,  continued 
without  intermission  for  near  an  hundred  years, 
we  had  reduced* them  to  a  mob;  that,  whenever 
they  came  to  act  at  all,  many  of  them  would  act 
exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  measure,  or 
foresight  ?  Surely  it  might  be  just  now  a  matter 
of  temperate  discussion,  whether  you  ought  not  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil.  If 
the  disorder  you  speak  of  be  real  and  considerable, 
you  ought  to  raise  an  aristocratick  interest ;  that 
is,  an  interest  of  property  and  education  amongst 
them  :  and  to  strengthen,  by  every  prudent  means, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  men  of  that  de- 
scription. It  will  deserve  your  best  thoughts,  to 
examine  whether  this  can  be  done  without  giving 
such  persons  the  means  of  demonstrating  to  the 
rest,  tnat  something  more  is  to  be  got  by  their 
temperate  conduct,  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
wild  and  senseless  projects  of  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  their  body,  who  have  no  interest  in  tlieir 
well  being,  and  only  wish  to  make  them  the  dupes 
of  their  turbulent  ambition. 

If  the  absurd  persons  you  mention  find  no  way 
of  providing  for  liberty,  but  by  overturning  this 
happy  constitution,  and  introducing  a  frantick  de- 
mocracy, let  us  take  care  how  we  prevent  better 
people  from  any  rational  expectations  of  partak- 
ing in  the  benefit  of  that  constitution  as  it  stands, 
Tlie  maxims  you  establish  cut  the  matter  short 
They  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  good  or 
the  ill  behaviour  of  the  persons  who  seek  relief,  or 
with  the  proper  or  improper  means  by  which  they 
seek  it.  They  form  a  perpetual  bar  to  all  plea*, 
and  to  all  expectations. 

You  begin  by  asserting,  that  **  the  catholicb 
*'  ought  to  enjoy  all  things  under  tlie  state,  but 
'*  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  state."  A  positioo 
which,  I  believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  bthc 
latitude  there  expressed,  no  man  of  common  sense 
has  ever  tliought  proper  to  dispute  :  because  the 
contrary  implies,  that  the  state  ought  to  be  in  them 
exclusively.  But  before  you  have  finished  the  line, 
you  express  yourself  as  if  the  other  member  of 
your  proposition,  namely,  that  **  they  ought  not 
**  to  be  a  part  of  the  state,"  were  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  the  first — ^Whereas  I  conceive  it  to  be  u 
different  as  a  part  is  from  the  whole ;  that  is,  jnst 
as  different  as  possible.  I  know,  indeed,  that  it  is 
common  with  Uiose  who  talk  very  differently  from 
you,  that  is,  with  heat  and  animosity,  to  confound 
those  things,  and  to  argue  the  admission  of  the 
catholicks  into  any,  however  minute  and  subordi- 
nate, parts  of  the  state,  as  a  surrender  into  their 
hands  of  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 
To  them  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say. 
portance  in  the  argument 
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Wishing  to  proceed  with  a  deliberative  spirit 
and  temper  in  so  very  serious  a  question,  I  shall 
attempt  to  analyze,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  principles 
you  lay  down,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  grasp  of 
an  understanding  so  little  comprehensive  as  mine. 
— *  State' — '  Protestant' — *  Revolution.*  Tliese 
are  terms,  which,  if  not  well  explained,  may  lead 
us  into  many  errours.  In  the  word  State,  I  con- 
ceive there  is  much  ambiguity.  The  state  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  whole  commonwealth, 
comprehending  all  its  orders,  with  the  several  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  each.  Sometimes  it  signifies 
only  the  higher  and  ruling  part  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  which  we  commonly  call  the  Government. 
In  the  first  sense,  to  be  under  the  state,  but  not 
the  state  itself,  nor  any  part  of  it,  that  is,  to  be 
nothing  at  all  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a  situation 
perfectly  intelligible :  but  to  those  who  fill  that 
situation,  not  very  pleasant,  when  it  is  understood. 
It  is  a  state  of  civil  servitude  by  the  very  force  of 
the  definition.  Servorum  non  est  respuhlica,  is  a 
very  old  and  a  very  true  maxim.  This  servitude, 
which  makes  men  subject  to  a  state  without  being 
citizens,  may  be  more  or  less  tolerable  from  many 
circumstances :  but  these  circumstances,  more  or 
less  favourable,  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  mildness  by  which  absolute  masters 
exercise  their  dominion,  leaves  them  masters  still. 
We  may  talk  a  little  presently  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  (the 
catholicks)  are  affected  by  this  situation ;  which 
at  present  undoubtedly  is  theirs,  and  which  you  are 
of  opinion  ought  so  to  continue  for  ever. 

In  the  other  sense  of  the  word  State,  by  which 
is  understood  the  Supreme  Government  only,  I 
must  observe  this  upon  the  question  :  that  to  ex- 
clude whole  classes  of  men  entirely  from  this  part 
of  government,  cannot  be  considered  as  absolute 
slavery.  It  only  implies  a  lower  and  degraded 
state  of  citizenship;  such  is  (with  more  or  less 
strictness)  the  condition  of  all  countries  in  which 
an  hereditary  nobility  possess  the  exclusive  rule. 
This  may  be  no  bad  mode  of  government ;  pro- 
vided that  the  personal  authority  of  individual 
nobles  be  kept  in  due  bounds,  that  their  cabals 
and  factions  are  guarded  against  with  a  severe 
vigilance,  and  that  the  people  (who  have  no  share 
in  granting  their  own  money)  are  subjected  to  but 
light  impositions,  and  are  otherwise  treated  with 
attention,  and  with  indulgence  to  their  humours 
and  prejudices. 

The  republick  of  Venice  is  one  of  those  which 
strictly  confines  all  the  great  functions  and  offices, 
such  as  are  truly  «to/6-fu notions  and  state-o^ces, 
to  those  who,  by  hereditary  right  or  admission,  are 
noble  Venetians.  But  there  are  many  offices,  and 
some  of  them  not  mean  nor  unprofitable,  (that  of 
chancellor  is  one,)  which  are  reserved  for  the 
Cittadini,  Of  these  all  citizens  of  Venice  are 
capable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  firma, 
who  are  mere  subjects  of  conquest,  that  is,  as  you 
express  it,  under  the  state,  but  "  not  a  part  of  it," 
are  not,  however,  subjects  in  so  very  rigorous  a 
sense  as  not  to  be  capable  of  numberless  subordi- 
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nate  employments.  It  is  indeed  one  of  tlie  advan- 
tages attending  the  narrow  bottom  of  their  aristo- 
cracy, (narrow  as  compared  with  tlieir  acquired 
dominions,  otherwise  broad  enough,)  that  an  ex- 
clusion from  such  employments  cannot  possibly 
be  made  amongst  their  subjects.  There  are,  be- 
sides, advantages  in  states  so  constituted,  by  which 
those  who  are  considered  as  of  an  inferiour  race, 
are  indemnified  for  their  exclusion  from  the  go- 
vernment and  from  nobler  employments.  In  all 
these  countries,  either  by  express  law,  or  by  usage 
more  operative,  the  noble  casts  arc  almost  univer- 
sally, in  tlieir  turn,  excluded  from  commerce, 
manufacture,  farming  of  land,  and  in  general  from 
all  lucrative  civil  professions.  The  nobles  have  the 
monopoly  of  honour.  The  plebeians  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Thus  some 
sort  of  a  balance  is  formed  among  conditions ;  a 
sort  of  compensation  is  furnished  to  those,  who,  in 
a  limited  sense,  are  excluded  from  the  government 
of  the  state. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclusion,  to 
which  your  maxim  goes,  and  an  universal  unmodi- 
Jied  capacity,  to  which  the  fanaticks  pretend,  there 
are  many  different  degrees  and  stages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which  prudence 
may  give  full  scope  to  its  exertions.  For  you 
know  that  the  decisions  of  prudence  (contrary  to 
the  system  of  the  insane  reasoners)  differ  from 
those  of  judicature :  and  that  almost  all  the  former 
are  determined  on  the  more  or  the  less,  the  earlier 
or  the  later,  and  on  a  balance  of  advantage  and 
inconvenience,  of  good  and  evil. 

In  all  considerations  which  turn  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  vesting  or  continuing  the  state  solely  and 
exclusively  in  some  one  description  of  citizens, 
prudent  legislators  will  consider,  how  far  the  gene- 
ral form  and  principles  of  their  commonwealth 
render  it  fit  to  be  cast  into  an  oligarchical  shape, 
or  to  remain  always  in  it.  We  know  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  (the  same  as  the  British)  is  not 
in  its  constitution  wholly  aristocratical ;  and,  as  it  is 
not  such  in  its  form,  so  neither  is  it  in  its  spirit.  If 
it  had  been  inveterately  aristocratical,  exclusions 
might  be  more  patiently  submitted  to.  The  lot  of 
one  plebeian  would  be  the  lot  of  all ;  and  an  habi- 
tual reverence  and  admiration  of  certain  families 
might  make  the  people  content  to  see  government 
wholly  in  hands  to  whom  it  seemed  naturally  to  be- 
long. But  our  constitution  has  a  plebeian  member , 
which  forms  an  essential  integrant  part  of  it.  A  ple- 
beian oligarchy  is  a  monster  :  and  no  people,  not 
absolutely  domestick  or  predial  slaves,  will  long  en- 
dure it.  The  protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  alone 
sufficiently  the  people  to  form  a  democracy  ;  and 
tliey  are  too  numerous  to  answer  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  an  aristocracy.  Admiration,  that  first 
source  of  obedience,  can  be  only  the  claim  or  the 
imposture  of  a  few.  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  two  millions  of  plebeians,  composing 
certainly  a  very  clear  and  decided  majority  in  that 
class,  to  become  so  far  in  love  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  of  their  fellow-citizens  (to  all 
outward  appearance  plebeians  like  themselves,  and 
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many  of  them  tradesmen,  servants,  and  otherwise 
inferiour  to  some  of  them)  as  to  see  with  satisfaction, 
or  even  with  patience,  an  exclusive  power  vested 
in  them,  by  which  constitutionally  they  become 
the  absolute  masters;  and,  by  the  manners  de- 
rived from  their  circumstances,  must  be  capable  of 
exercising  upon  them,  daily  and  hourly,  an  insult- 
ing and  vexatious  superiority.  Neither  are  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  indemnified  (as  in  some 
aristocracies)  for  this  state  of  humiliating  vassalage, 
(often  inverting  the  nature  of  things  and  relations,) 
by  having  the  lower  walks  of  industry  wholly 
abandoned  to  them.  They  are  rivalled,  to  say 
the  least  of  the  matter,  in  every  laborious  and 
lucrative  course  of  life;  while  every  franchise, 
every  honour,  every  trust,  every  place  down  to  the 
very  lowest  and  least  confidential,  (besides  whole 
professions,)  is  reserved  for  the  master  cast. 

Our  constitution  is  not  made  for  great,  general, 
and  proscriptive  exclusions;  sooner  or  later  it 
will  destroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy  the  consti- 
tution. In  our  constitution  there  has  always 
been  a  difference  between  a  franchise  and  an 
office,  and  between  the  capacity  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.  Franchises  were  supposed  to  be- 
long to  tlie  subject,  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  part  of  the  state.  The 
policy  of  government  has  considered  them  as 
things  very  different;  for  whilst  parliament  ex- 
cluded by  the  test  acts  (and  for  a  while  these  test 
acts  were  not  a  dead  letter,  as  now  they  are  in 
England)  protestant  dissenters  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  they  never  touched  their 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  or 
sitting  in  either  house ;  a  point  I  state,  not  as 
approving  or  condemning,  with  regard  to  tbem, 
the  measure  of  exclusion  from  employments, 
but  to  prove  that  the  distinction  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  legislature,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  in 
reason. 

I  will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  principles 
of  the  British  [the  Irish]  constitution  be  wise  or 
not.  I  must  assume  that  they  are ;  and  that  those, 
who  partake  the  franchises  which  make  it,  partake 
of  a  benefit.  Tbey  who  are  excluded  from  votes 
(under  proper  qualifications  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution that  gives  them)  are  excluded,  not  from  the 
state,  but  from  the  British  constitution.  They  can- 
not by  any  possibility,  whilst  they  hear  its  praises 
continually  rung  in  their  ears,  and  are  present  at 
the  declaration  which  is  so  generally  and  so  bravely 
made  by  those  who  possess  the  privilege — that  the 
best  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  shed,  to  pre- 
serve their  share  in  it;  they,  the  disfranchised 
part,  cannot,  I  say,  think  themselves  in  an  happy 
state,  to  be  utterly  excluded  from  all  its  direct  and 
all  its  consequential  advantages.  The  popular 
part  of  the  constitution  must  be  to  them  by  far 
the  most  odious  part  of  it.  To  them  it  is  not  an 
actual,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  a  virtual,  repre- 
sentation. It  is  indeed  the  direct  contrary.  It 
is  power  unlimited,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
adverse  description,  because  it  is  an  adverse  de- 
scription.    And  if  they  who  compose  the  privi- 


leged body  have  not  an  interest,  they  most  but 
too  frequently  have  motives  of  pride,  passion, 
petulance,  peevish  jealousy,  or  tyrannick  sus- 
picion, to  urge  them  to  treat  the  excluded  people 
with  contempt  and  rigour. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theory  ;  though  whilst  men 
are  men,  it  is  a  theory  that  cannot  be  false.     I  do 
not  desire  to  revive  all  the  particulars  in  my  me- 
mory :  I  wisli  them  to  sleep  for  ever ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible I  should  wholly  forget  what  happened  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  with  very  few  and  short  in- 
termissions, from  the  year  1761  to  the  year  1766, 
both  inclusive.     In  a  country  of  miserable  police, 
passing  from  the  extremes  of  laxity  to  the  extremes 
of  rigour,  among  a  neglected,  and  therefore  dis- 
orderly, populace — if  any  disturbance  or  sedition, 
from  any  grievance  real  or  imaginary,  happened 
to  arise,  it  was  presently  perverted  from  its  true 
nature,  often  criminal  enough  in  itself  to  draw 
upon  it  a  severe,  appropriate  punishment ;    it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
and  prosecuted  as  such.     Amongst  the  catholicks, 
as  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
wretch^,  all  sorts  of  offenders  against  the  laws 
must  commonly  be  found.    The  punishment  of  low 
people  for  the  offences  usual  among  low  people 
would  warrant  no  inference  against  any  descrip- 
tions of  religion  or  of  politicks.     Men  of  consider- 
ation from  their  age,  their  profession,  or  their 
character  ;  men  of  proprietary  landed  estates,  sub- 
stantial renters,  opulent  merchants,  physicians,  and 
titular  bishops ;  could  not  easily  be  suspected  of  riot 
in  open  day,  or  of  nocturnal  assemblies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  down  hedges,  making  breaches  in 
park  walls,  firing  barns,  maiming  cattle,  and  out- 
rages of  a  similar  nature,  which  characterise  tbe 
disorders  of  an  oppressed  or  a  licentious  populace. 
But  when  the  evidence,  given  on  the  trial  for  such 
misdemeanours,  qualified  them  as  overt  acts  of 
high  treason,  and  when  witnesses  were  found  (such 
witnesses  as  they  were)  to  depose  to  the  taking  of 
oaths  of  allegiance  by  the  rioters  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  their  being  paid  by  his  money,  and  em- 
bodied and  exercised  under  his  officers,  to  over- 
turn the  state  for  the  purposes  of  that  potentate ; 
in  that  case,  the  rioters  might  (if  the  witness  was 
believed)  be  supposed  only  the  troops  and  persons 
more  reputable,  the  leaders  and  commanders  in 
such  a  rebellion.     All  classes  in  the  obnoxious  de- 
scription, who  could  not  be  suspected  in  the  lower 
crime  of  riot,  might  be  involved  in  the  odium,  in 
the  suspicion,  and  sometimes  in  the  punishment, 
of  a  higher  and  far  more  criminal  species  of  offence. 
These  proceedings  did  not  arise  from  any  one  of 
the  popery  laws  since  repealed,  but  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  it  answered  the  purposes  of 
an  election  party,  or  a  malevolent  person  of  influ- 
ence, to  forge  such  plots,  the  people  bad  no  protec- 
tion.   The  people  of  that  description  have  no  hold 
on  the  gentlemen  who  aspire  to  be  popular  repre- 
sentatives.    The  candidates  neither  love,  nor  re- 
spect, nor  fear  them,  individually  or  collectively. 
I  do  not  think  this  evil  (an  evil  amongst  a  thou- 
sand others)  at  this  day  entirely  over ;  for  I  con- 
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ceive  I  have  lately  seen  some  indication  of  a  dis- 
position perfectly  similar  to  the  old  one ;  that  is,  a 
disposition  to  carry  the  imputation  of  crimes  from 
persons  to  descriptions,  and  wholly  to  alter  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  offences  themselves. 

This  universal  exclusion  seems  to  me  a  serious 
evil — ^because  many  collateral  oppressions,  besides 
what  I  have  just  now  stated,  have  arisen  from  it. 
In  things  of  this  nature,  it  would  not  be  either  easy 
or  proper  to  quote  chapter  and  verse ;  but  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe,  particularly  since  the 
octennial  act,  that  several  have  refused  at  all  to  let 
their  lands  to  Roman  catholicks ;  because  it  would 
so  far  disable  them  from  promoting  such  interests 
in  counties  as  they  were  inclined  to  favour.  They 
who  consider  also  the  state  of  all  sorts  of  trades- 
men, shopkeepers,  and  particularly  publicans,  in 
towns,  must  soon  discern  the  disadvantages  under 
which  those  labour  who  have  no  votes.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise,  whilst  the  spirit  of  elections,  and  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  continue  as  they  are. 
If  property  be  artificially  separated  from  franchise, 
the  franchise  must  in  some  way  or  other,  and  in 
some  proportion,  naturally  attract  property  to  it. 
Many  are  the  collateral  disadvantages  amongst  a 
privileged  people,  which  must  attend  on  those  who 
have  no  pnvileges. 

Among  the  rich  each  individual,  with  or  with- 
out a  franchise,  is  of  importance ;  the  poor  and 
the  middling  are  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  they  ob- 
tain some  collective  capacity  and  can  be  aggregat- 
ed to  some  corps.  If  legal  ways  are  not  found, 
illegal  will  be  resorted  to ;  and  seditious  clubs  and 
confederacies,  such  as  no  man  living  holds  in 
greater  horrour  than  I  do,  will  grow  and  flourish 
in  spite,  I  am  afraid,  of  any  thing  which  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  evil.  Lawful  enjoyment  is  the 
surest  method  to  prevent  unlawful  gratification. 
Where  there  is  property,  there  will  be  less  theft ; 
where  there  is  marriage,  there  will  always  be  less 
fornication. 

I  have  said  enough  of  the  question  of  state,  as  it 
affects  the  people  merely  as  suck.  But  it  is  com- 
plicated with  a  political  question  relative  to  religion, 
to  which  it  is  very  necessary  I  should  say  some- 
thing ;  because  the  term  protestant,  which  you  ap- 
ply, is  too  general  for  the  conclusions  which  one  of 
your  accurate  understanding  would  wish  to  draw 
from  it;  and  because  a  great  deal  of  argument 
will  depend  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  that  term. 

It  is  not  a  fundamental  part  of  the  settlement  at 
the  Revolution,  that  the  state  should  be  protestant 
without  any  qualification  of  the  term.  With  a 
qualification  it  is  unquestionably  true ;  not  in  all  its 
latitude.  With  the  qualification,  it  was  true  before 
the  Revolution .  O  ur  predecessors  in  legislation  were 
not  so  irrational  (not  to  say  impious)  as  to  form 
an  operose  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  even  to 
render  the  state  itself  in  some  degree  subservient 
to  it,  when  their  religion  (if  such  it  might  be  call- 
ed) was  nothing  but  a  mere  negation  of  some  other 
— ^without  any  positive  idea  either  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  worship,  or  morals,  in  the  scheme  which 
they  profbssed  themselves,  and  which  they  imposed 
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upon  others,  even  under  penalties  and  incapacities 
— No !  No !  This  never  could  have  been  done  even 
by  reasonable  atheists.  They  who  think  religion 
of  no  importance  to  the  state,  have  abandoned  it 
to  the  conscience,  or  caprice,  of  the  individual ; 
they  make  no  provision  for  it  whatsoever,  but 
leave  every  club  to  make,  or  not,  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution towards  its  support,  according  to  their 
fancies.  This  would  be  consistent.  The  other 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  monster  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  It  was  for  that  reason,  that, 
some  years  ago,  I  strenuously  opposed  the  clei^ 
who  petition^,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred,  to  be  freed  from  the  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  without  proposing  to  substitute 
any  other  in  their  place.  There  never  has  been  a 
religion  of  the  state,  (the  few  years  of  the  parlia- 
ment only  excepted,)  but  that  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  England ;  the  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land, before  the  Reformation,  connected  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  since  then,  disconnected  and  protest- 
ing against  some  of  her  doctrines,  and  against  the 
whole  of  her  authority,  as  binding  in  our  national 
church :  nor  did  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom (in  Ireland  it  has  been  the  same)  ever  know, 
at  any  period,  any  other  church  as  an  object  of 
establishment ;  or  in  that  light,  any  other  protest- 
ant religion.  Nay  our  protestant  ^o/crafion  itself 
at  the  Revolution,  and  until  within  a  few  years,  re- 
quired a  signature  of  thirty-six,  and  a  part  of  the 
thirty-seventh,  out  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  So 
little  idea  had  they  at  the  Revolution  of  establish- 
ing protestantism  indefinitely,  that  they  did  not 
indefinitely  tolerate  it  under  that  name.  I  do  not 
mean  to  praise  that  strictness,  where  nothing  more 
than  merely  religious  toleration  is  concerned. 
Toleration,  being  a  part  of  moral  and  political  pru- 
dence, ought  to  be  tender  and  large.  A  tolerant 
government  ought  not  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  its 
investigations  ;  but  may  bear  without  blame,  not 
only  very  ill-grounded  doctrines,  but  even  many 
things  that  are  positively  vices,  where  they  are 
adulta  et  pravalida.  The  good  of  the  common- 
wealth is  the  rule  which  rides  over  the  rest ;  and 
to  this  every  other  must  completely  submit. 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of  pro- 
testantism undefined,  as  the  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  do.  She  has  by  the  articles  of  union  secured 
to  herself  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment. In  England,  even  during  the  troubled 
interregnum,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  establish  a 
negative  religion ;  but  the  parliament  settled  the 
presbyterian,  as  the  church  discipline  ;  the  Direc- 
tory, as  the  rule  of  publick  worship ;  and  the  West- 
minster catechism,  as  the  institute  of  faith.  This  is 
to  shew,  that  at  no  time  was  the  protestant  religion, 
undefined,  established  here  or  any  where  else,  as  I 
believe.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  three  religions 
were  established  in  Germany,  they  were  expressly 
characterised  and  declared  to  be  the  Evangelick, 
the  Reformed,  and  the  Catholick  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  confession  of  faith  and  its  settled  disci- 
pline ;  so  that  you  always  may  know  the  best  and 
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the  worst  of  tliem,  to  enable  you  to  make  the  most 
of  what  is  good,  and  to  correct  or  to  qualify,  or 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  seem  evil  or  dan- 
gerous. 

As  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  which  you  allude, 
as  opposite  to  admitting  a  Roman  catholick  to 
the  use  of  any  franchise  whatsoever,  I  cannot 
think  that  the  king  would  be  perjured  if  he  gave 
his  assent  to  any  regulation  which  parliament 
might  think  fit  to  make  with  regard  to  that  affair. 
The  king  is  bound  by  law,  as  clearly  specified  in 
several  acts  of  parliament,  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  England.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  crown  ;  and  though 
no  provision  was  made  till  the  Revolution,  which 
could  be  called  positive  and  valid  in  law,  to  ascer- 
tain this  great  principle,  I  have  always  considered 
It  as  in  fact  fundamental,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land should  be  of  the  christian  religion,  according 
to  tlic  national  legal  church  for  the  time  being.  I 
conceive  it  was  so  before  the  Reformation.  Since 
the  Reformation  it  became  doubly  necessary ;  be- 
cause the  king  is  the  head  of  that  church;  in 
some  sort  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  and  it  would 
be  incongruous  and  absurd,  to  have  the  head  of 
the  church  of  one  faith,  and  the  members  of  an- 
other. The  king  may  inherit  the  crown  as  a  pro- 
testant,  but  he  cannot  hold  it,  according  to  law, 
without  being  a  protestant  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king  is 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  not  to  admit  any  of 
his  catholick  subjects  to  the  rights  and  liberties, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  them  as  Englishmen, 
(not  as  religionists,)  or  to  settle  the  conditions  or 
proportions  of  such  admission  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, I  wish  you  to  place  before  your  eyes  that 
oath  itself,  as  it  is  settled  in  the  act  of  William 
and  Mary. 

"  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain 

1  2  3 

** — The  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 

4 

"  gospel — and  the  protestant  reformed  religion  as 

5 

"  it  is  established  by  law, — And  will  you  preserve 
*'  unto  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  churches 
''  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
''  and  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain 
**  to  them,  or  any  of  them. — All  this  1  promise 
"  to  do." 

Here  are  the  coronation  engagements  of  the 
king.  In  them  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclude 
his  majesty  from  consenting  to  any  arrangement 
which  parliament  may  make  with  regard  to  the 
civil  privileges  of  any  part  of  his  subjects. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  will  throw  on  this  discussion,  to  look  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  of  that  oath 
— in  order  to  discover  how  far  it  has  hitherto  ope- 
rated, or  how  far  in  future  it  ought  to  operate,  as 
a  bar  to  any  proceedings  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  those,  against  whom  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  king  has  engaged  to  support  the 


protestant  church  of  England,  in  the  two  king- 
doms, in  which  it  is  established  by-law.  First, 
the  king  swears  he  will  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  ''  the  laws  of  Grod."  I  suppose  it  means 
the  natural  moral  laws. — Secondly,  he  swears  to 
maintain  ''  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel."  By 
which  I  suppose  is  understood  affirmatively  the 
christian  religion. — Thirdly,  that  he  will  maintain 
"  the  protestant  reformed  religion."  This  leaves 
me  no  power  of  supposition  or  conjecture ;  for 
that  protestant  reformed  religion  is  defined  and 
descnbed  by  the  subsequent  words,  ''  established 
by  law,"  and  in  this  instance  to  define  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  he  ''  swears  to  maintain 
''  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  churches  com- 
"  mitted  to  their  charge."  in  their  rights  present 
and  future. 

The  oath  as  effectually  prevents  the  king  from 
doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  in 
favour  of  sectaries,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  plain 
avowed  infidels ;  as  if  he  should  do  the  Mme  thin^ 
in  favour  of  the  catholicks.  You  will  see,  that  it 
is  the  same  protestant  church,  so  described,  that 
the  king  is  to  maintain  and  communicate  with, 
according  to  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  12th  and 
Idth  of  William  III.  The  act  of  the  5th  of  Anne, 
made  in  prospect  of  the  Union,  is  entitled,  *'  An 
"  act  for  securing  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
"  established."  It  meant  to  guard  the  church  im- 
plicitly against  any  other  mode  of  protestant  reli- 
gion which  might  creep  in  by  means  of  the  Union. 
It  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  legislature  did 
not  mean  to  guard  the  church  on  one  part  only, 
and  to  leave  it  defenceless  and  exposed  upon  every 
other.  This  church,  in  that  act,  is  declared  to  be 
''  fundamental  and  essential "  for  ever,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  united  kingdom,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned ;  and  1  suppose  as  the  law  stands, 
even  since  the  independence,  it  is  so  in  Ireland. 

All  this  shews,  that  the  religion  which  the  kin? 
is  bound  to  maintain  has  a  positive  part  in  it  as 
well  as  a  negative ;  and  that  the  positive  part  of  it 
(in  which  we  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
catholicks  and  with  the  church  of  Scotland)  is  infi- 
nitely the  most  valuable  and  essential.  Such  an 
agreement  we  had  with  protestant  dissenters  in 
England,  of  those  descriptions  who  came  under 
the  toleration  act  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary ;  an  act  coeval  with  the  Revolution ;  and 
which  ought,  on  the  principles  of  the  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  relief  to  the  catholicks,  to  have 
been  held  sacred  and  unalterable.  Whether  we 
agree  with  the  present  protestant  dissenters  in  the 
points  at  the  Revolution  held  essential  and  funda- 
mental among  Christians,  or  in  any  other  funda- 
mental, at  present  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know ; 
because,  at  their  own  very  earnest  desire,  we  have 
repealed  the  toleration  act  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  discharged  them  from  the  signature  required 
by  that  act ;  and  because,  for  the  far  greater  part, 
they  publickly  declare  against  all  manner  of  con- 
fessions of  faith,  even  the  consensus. 

For  reasons  forcible  enough  at  all  times,  but  at 
this  time  particularly  forcible  with  me,  I  dwell  a 
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little  the  longer  upon  this  matter,  and  take  the 
more  pains,  to  put  us  both  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  settled  at  the  Revolution,  that  the  state  should 
be  protestant,  in  the  latitude  of  the  term,  but  in  a 
defined  and  limited  sense  only,  and  that,  in  that 
sense  only  the  king  is  swom  to  maintain  it.  To 
suppose  that  the  king  has  sworn  with  his  utmost 
power  to  maintain  what  it  is  wholly  out  of  his 
power  to  discover,  or  which,  if  he  could  discover, 
lie  might  discover  to  consist  of  things  directly  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  some  of  them  perhaps  im- 
pious, blasphemous,  and  seditious  upon  principle, 
would  be  not  only  a  gross,  but  a  most  mischievous, 
absurdity.  If  mere  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome 
be  a  merit,  he  that  dissents  the  most  perfectly  is  the 
most  meritorious.  In  many  points  we  hold  strongly 
with  that  chuich.  He  tliat  dissents  throughout 
with  that  church  will  dissent  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  then  it  will  be  a  part  of  his  merit 
that  he  dissents  with  ourselves  : — a  whimsical  spe- 
cies of  merit  for  any  set  of  men  to  establish.  We 
quarrel  to  extremity  with  those,  who  we  know 
agree  with  us  in  many  things,  but  we  are  to  be  so 
malicious  even  in  the  principle  of  our  friendships, 
that  we  are  to  cherish  in  our  bosom  those  who  ac- 
cord with  us  in  nothing,  because  whilst  they  de- 
spise ourselves,  they  abhor,  even  more  than  we  do, 
those  with  whom  we  have  some  disagreement.  A 
man  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  protestant,  who 
protests  against  the  whole  Christian  Religion. 
Whether  a  person*s  having  no  Christian  Religion 
be  a  title  to  favour,  in  exclusion  to  the  largest 
description  of  Christians  who  hold  all  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  though  holding  along  with  them 
some  errours  and  some  superfluities,  is  rather  more 
than  any  man,  who  has  not  become  recreant  and 
a|X)state  from  his  baptism,  will,  I  believe,  choose 
to  affirm.  The  countenance  given  from  a  spirit  of 
controversy  to  that  negative  religion  may,  by  de- 
grees, encourage  light  and  unthinking  people  to  a 
total  inditference  to  every  thing  positive  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine ;  and,  in  the  end,  of  practice  too. 
If  continued,  it  would  play  the  game  of  that  sort 
of  active,  proselytizing,  and  persecuting  atheism, 
which  is  the  disgprace  and  calamity  of  our  time, 
and  which  we  see  to  be  as  capable  of  subverting  a 
government,  as  any  mode  can  be  of  misguided  zeal 
for  better  tilings. 

Now  let  us  fairly  see  what  course  has  been  taken 
relative  to  those,  against  whom,  in  part  at  least, 
the  king  has  sworn  to  maintain  a  church,  positive 
in  its  doctrine  and  its  discipline.  The  first  thing 
done,  even  when  the  oath  was  fresh  in  the  mouth 
of  the  sovereigns,  was  to  give  a  toleration  to  pro- 
testant dissenters,  whose  doctrines  they  ascertain- 
ed. As  to  the  mere  civil  privileges  which  the  dis- 
senters held  as  subjects  before  the  Revolution, 
these  were  not  touched  at  all.  The  laws  have  fully 
permitted,  in  a  qualification  for  all  offices,  to  such 
dissenters,  an  occasional  conformity  ;  a  thing  I 
believe  singular,  where  tests  are  admitted.  The 
act  called  the  Test  Act  itself,  is,  with  regard  to 
them,  grown  to  be  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a 
dead  letter.     Whenever  the  dissenters  cease  by 


their  conduct  to  give  any  alarm  to  Uic  government, 
in  church  and  state,  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
even  this  matter,  rather  disgustful  than  incon- 
venient to  them,  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  so 
modified  as  to  distinguish  the  qualification  to  those 
offices  which  really  guide  the  state,  from  those 
which  are  merely  instrumental ;  or  that  some  other 
and  better  tests  may  be  put  in  their  place. 

So  far  as  to  England.  In  Ireland  you  have  out- 
run us.  Without  waiting  for  an  English  example, 
you  have  totally,  and  without  any  modification 
whatsoever,  repealed  the  test  as  to  protestant 
dissenters.  Not  having  the  repealing  act  by  me, 
I  ought  not  to  say  positively  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ception in  it ;  but  if  it  be  what  I  suppose  it  is,  you 
know  very  well,  that  a  Jew  in  religion,  or  a 
Mahometan,  or  even  a  publick,  declared  atheist y 
and  blasphemer,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  be  lord 
lieutenant,  a  lord  justice,  or  even  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  (if 
with  you  it  be  as  it  is  with  us)  administrator  to  a 
great  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
Crown. 

Now  let  us  deal  a  little  fairly.  We  must  admit, 
that  protestant  dissent  was  one  of  the  quarters  from 
which  danger  was  apprehended  at  the  Revolution, 
and  against  which  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath 
was  peculiarly  directed.  By  this  unqualified 
repeal,  you  certainly  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  preserve  the  church 
against  protestant  dissenters ;  or  taking  this  to  be 
the  true  sense  of  the  two  revolution  acts  of  King 
William,  and  of  the  previous  and  subsequent  union 
acts  of  Queen  Anne,  you  did  not  declare  by  this 
most  unqualified  repeal,  by  which  you  broke  down 
all  the  barriers,  not  invented  indeed,  but  carefiilly 
preserved  at  the  Revolution  ;  you  did  not  then  and 
by  that  proceeding  declare,  that  you  had  advised 
the  king  to  perjury  towards  God,  and  perfidy  to- 
wards the  church.  No  !  far,  very  far  from  it !  you 
never  would  have  done  it,  if  you  did  not  think  it 
could  be  done  with  perfect  repose  to  the  royal  con- 
science, and  perfect  safety  to  the  national  estab- 
lished religion.  You  did  this  upon  a  full  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances  of  your  country.  Now 
if  circumstances  required  it,  why  should  it  be  con- 
trary to  the  king's  oath,  his  parliament  judging  on 
those  circumstances,  to  restore  to  his  catholick 
people,  in  such  measure,  and  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  publick  wisdom  shall  think  proper  to 
add,  some  part  in  these  franchises  which  they  for- 
merly had  held  without  any  limitation  at  all,  and 
which,  upon  no  sort  of  urgent  reason  at  the  time, 
they  were  deprived  of?  If  such  means  can  with 
any  probability  be  shewn,  from  circumstances, 
raUier  to  add  strength  to  our  mixed  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  constitution,  than  to  weaken  it ;  surely 
they  are  means  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  penal- 
ties, incapacities,  and  proscriptions  continued  from 
generation  to  generation.  Tney  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  other  parts  of  the  coronation  oath, 
in  which  the  king  swears  to  maintain  ''  the  laws  of 
**  Grod  and  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
''  to  govern  the  people  according  to  the  statutes 
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''  in  parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and 
*'  customs  of  the  realm/'  In  consenting  to  such 
a  statute,  the  Crown  would  act  at  least  as  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  true  profession 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  as  George  I.  did  when  he  passed  the 
statute  which  took  from  the  body  of  the  people 
every  thing  which,  to  that  hour,  and  even  after  the 
monstrous  acts  of  the  2d  and  8th  of  Anne,  (the 
objects  of  our  common  hatred,)  they  still  enjoyed 
inviolate. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  with  the  least  degpree 
of  accuracy,  what  laws  are  fundamental,  and  what 
not.  However,  there  is  a  distinction  between  them 
authorized  by  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  and 
recognised  in  some  of  our  statutes.  I  admit  the 
acts  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  to  be  fun- 
damental, but  they  are  not  the  only  fundamental 
laws.  The  law  called  Magna  Charta,  by  which 
it  is  provided,  tliat  *'  no  man  shall  be  disseised  of 
''  his  liberties  and  free  customs  but  by  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land," 
(meaning  clearly  for  some  proved  crime  tried  and 
adjudged,)  I  take  to  be  a  fundamental  law.  Now, 
although  this  Magna  Charta,  or  some  of  the  statutes 
establishing  it,  provide  that  that  law  shall  be  per- 
petual, and  all  statutes  contrary  to  it  shall  be  void, 
yet  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authority  of 
statutes  made  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta  and  all 
its  principles.  This  however  I  will  say,  that  it  is 
a  very  venerable  law,  made  by  very  wise  and 
learned  men,  and  that  the  legislature,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  it,  even  against  die  authority 
of  future  parliaments,  have  shewn  their  judgment 
that  it  is  fundamental f  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  fifth  of  Anne 
has  considered  and  declared  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  England  to  be  fundamental.  Magpia 
Charta,  which  secured  these  franchises  to  the  sub- 
jects, regarded  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  counties 
to  be  as  much  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  the  establishment  of  tlie  church  of  Eng- 
land was  thought  either  at  that  time,  or  in  the  act 
of  King  William,  or  in  the  act  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  churchmen,  who  led  in  that  transaction, 
certainly  took  care  of  the  material  interest  of  which 
they  were  the  natural  guardians.  It  is  the  first 
article  of  Magna  Charta,  **  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land  shall  be  free,"  &c.  &c.  But  at  that  period 
churchmen,  and  barons,  and  knights,  took  care  of 
the  franchises  and  free  ctistoms  of  the  people  too. 
Those  franchises  are  part  of  the  constitution  itself, 
and  inseparable  from  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
strange  thing  if  there  should  not  only  exist  ano- 
malies in  our  laws,  a  thing  not  easy  to  prevent, 
but,  that  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution 
should  be  perpetually  ana  irreconcilably  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  lovers  of  our  church  are  not  as  able  to 
find  effectual  ways  of  reconciling  its  safety  with 
the  franchises  of  the  people,  as  the  ecclesiasticks 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  able  to  do ;  I  can- 
not conceive  how  any  thing  worse  can  be  said  of 
M||e  protestant  religion  of  the  church  of  England 


than  this,  that  wherever  it  is  jadged  proper  to  give 
it  a  legal  establishment,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
deprive  the  body  of  the  people,  if  they  adhere  to 
their  old  opinions,  of  "  their  liberties  and  of  all 
''  their  free  customs,"  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  civil  servitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I  believe,  more  will- 
ing than  I  am,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  church  of  England  should 
be  united  and  even  identified  with  it ;  but,  allow- 
ing this,  I  cannot  allow  that  all  laws  of  regulation^ 
made  from  time  to  time,  in  support  of  that  funda- 
mental law,  are,  of  course,  equally  fundamental 
and  equally  unchangeable.  This  would  be  to  con- 
found all  the  branches  of  legislation  and  of  juris- 
prudence.— ^The  crown  and  the  personal  safety  of 
the  monarch  are  fundamentals  in  our  constitution : 
yet,  I  hope  that  no  man  regrets,  that  the  rabble  of 
statutes  got  together  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  EighUi,  by  which  treasons  are  multiplied  with 
so  prolifick  an  energy,  have  been  all  repealed  in 
a  body ;  although  they  were  all,  or  most  of  them, 
made  in  support  of  things  truly  fundamental  in 
our  constitution.  So  were  several  of  the  acts  by 
which  the  Crown  exercised  its  supremacy ;  such  as 
the  act  of  Elizabeth  for  making  the  high  commis- 
sion courts,  and  the  like ;  as  well  as  things  made 
treason  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  None  of  this 
species  o( secondary  and  subsidiary  laws  have  been 
held  fundamental.  They  have  yielded  to  circum- 
stances :  particularly  where  they  were  thought, 
even  in  their  consequences,  or  obliquely,  to  affect 
other  fundamentals..  How  much  more,  certamlv, 
ought  they  to  give  way,  when,  as  in  our  case,  they 
affect,  not  here  and  there,  in  some  particular  poiat 
or  in  their  consequence,  but  universally,  collec- 
tively, and  directly,  the  fundamental  franchises  of 
a  people,  equal  to  tJie  whole  inhabitants  of  several 
respectable  kingdoms  and  states;  equal  to  the 
subjects  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  or  of  Denmark ; 
equal  to  those  of  the  United  Netherlands ;  and 
more  than  arc  to  be  found  in  all  the  states  of 
Switzerland.  This  way  of  proscribing  men  by 
whole  nations  as  it  were,  from  all  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution  to  which  they  were  bom,  I  never 
can  believe  to  be  politick  or  expedient,  much  less 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  state  or  church 
in  the  world.  Whenever  I  shall  be  convinced, 
which  will  be  late  and  reluctantly,  that  the  safety 
of  the  church  is  utterly  mconsistent  with  all  the 
civil  rights  whatsoever  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  country,  I  shall  be  extremely 
sorry  for  it ;  because  I  shall  think  the  church  to 
be  truly  in  danger.  It  is  putting  things  into  the 
position  of  an  ugly  alternative,  into  which  I  hope 
in  God  they  never  will  be  put. 

I  have  said  most  of  what  occurs  to  me  on  the 
topicks  you  touch  upon,  relative  to  the  religion  of 
the  king,  and  his  coronation  oath.  I  shall  conclude 
the  observations  which  I  wished  to  submit  to  you 
on  this  point,  by  assuring  you,  that  I  tliink  you 
the  most  remote  that  can  be  conceived  from  the 
metaphysicians  of  our  times,  who  are  the  most 
foolish  of  men,  and  wlio,  dealing  in  universals  and 
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essences,  see  no  difference  between  more  and  less; 
and  who  of  course  would  think  that  the  reason  of 
the  law  which  obliged  the  king  to  be  a  communi- 
cant of  the  church  of  England  would  be  as  valid 
to  exclude  a  catholick  from  being  an  exciseman, 
or  to  deprive  a  man  who  has  five  hundred  a  year, 
under  that  description,  from  voting  on  a  par  with 
a  factitious  protestant  dissenting  freeholder  of 
forty  shillings. 

Recollect,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  French  monarchy,  whilst 
it  stood,  that  me  state  should  be  catholick ;  yet  the 
edict  of  Nantz  gave,  not  a  full  ecclesiastical,  but  a 
complete  civil  establishment,  with  places  of  which 
only  they  were  capable,  to  the  Calvinists  of  France; 
and  there  were  very  few  employments  indeed  of 
which  they  were  not  capable.  •  The  world  praised 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  strip  them  of  their  fortified  places  and 
cautionary  towns.  The  same  world  held  and  does 
hold  in  execration  (so  far  as  that  business  is  con- 
cerned) the  memory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for 
the  total  repeal  of  that  favourable  edict ;  though 
the  talk  of  *'  fundamental  laws,  established  reli- 
"  gion,  religion  of  the  prince,  safety  to  the  state," 
&c.  &c.  was  then  as  largely  held,  and  with  as  bit- 
ter a  revival  of  the  animosities  of  the  civil  confu- 
sions during  the  struggles  between  the  parties,  as 
now  they  can  be  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  there  are  persons  who  think  that  the 
same  reasons  do  not  hold  when  the  religious  rela- 
tion of  the  sovereign  and  subject  is  changed ;  but 
they  who  have  their  shop  full  of  false  weights  and 
measures,  and  who  imagine  that  the  adding  or 
taking  away  the  name  of  Protestant  or  Papist, 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  alters  all  the  principles  of 
equity,  policy,  and  prudence,  leave  us  no  common 
data  upon  which  we  can  reason.  I  therefore  pass 
by  all  this,  which  on  you  will  make  no  impression, 
to  come  to  what  seems  to  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion in  your  mind ;  I  mean  the  dread  you  express 
of  "  reviewing,  for  the  purpose  of  altering,  the 
**  principles  of  the  Revolution"  This  is  an  in- 
teresting topick ;  on  which  I  will,  as  fully  as  your 
leisure  and  mine  permits,  lay  before  you  the  ideas 
I  have  formed. 

First,  I  cannot  possibly  confound  in  my  mind 
all  the  things  whicn  were  done  at  the  Revolution, 
with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  As  in  most 
gpreat  changes,  many  things  were  done  from  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  well  or  ill  understood,  from 
passion  or  from  vengeance,  which  were  not  only 
not  perfectly  agreeable  to  its  principles,  but  in  the 
most  direct  contradiction  to  them.  I  shall  not 
think  that  the  deprivation  of  some  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  all  interest 
in  the  constitution,  in  and  to  which  they  were 
bom,  was  a  thing  conformable  to  the  declared 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  This  I  am  sure  is 
true  relatively  to  England,  (where  the  operation  of 
these  anti-principles  comparatively  were  of  little 
extent,)  and  some  of  our  late  laws,  in  repealing 
acts  made  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  admit 
that  some  things  then  done  were  not  done  in  the 


true  spirit  of  the  Revolution.    But  the  Revolution 
operated  differently  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
many,  and  these  essential,  particulars.  Supposing 
the  principles  to  have  been  altogether  the  same  in 
both  kingdoms,  by  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  very  difiPerent  objects,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  system  was  changed,  not  to  say  reversed. 
In  England  it  was  the  struggle  of  the  great  body 
of  the   people  for  the  establishment  of  their  li- 
berties against  the  efforts  of  a  very  small  fac- 
tion, who  would  have  oppressed  them.     In  Ire- 
land it  was  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
smaller  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties and  properties  of  the  far  greater  part ;  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  political  liberties  of  the  whole. 
U  was,  to  say  the  truth,  not  a  revolution,  but  a 
conquest ;  which  is  not  to  say  a  great  deal  in  its 
favour.     To  insist  on  every  thing  done  in  Ireland 
at  the  Revolution,  would  be  to  insist  on  the  severe 
and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  crude 
settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  as  a  permanent 
rule  for  its  future  government.     This,  no  power, 
in  no  country  that  ever  I  heard  of,  has  done  or 
professed  to  do — except  in  Ireland;  where  it  is 
done,  and  possibly  by  some  people  will  be  professed. 
Time  has,  by  degrees,  in  all  other  places  and  pe- 
riods, blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors.     So,  after  some  time,  and  after 
one  of  the  most  rigid  conquests  that  we  read  of  in 
history,  the  Normans  softened  into  the  English.    I 
wish  you  to  turn  your  recollection  to  the  fine  speech 
of  Cerealis  to  the  Gauls,  made  to  dissuade  them 
from  revolt.     Speaking  of  the  Romans, — "  Nos 
*'  quamvis  toties  lacessiti,  jure  victonse  id  solum 
''  vobis  addidimus,  quo  pacem  tueremur :  nam  ne- 
''  que  quies  gentium  sine  armis ;  neque  arma  sine 
''  stipendiis ;  neque  stipendia  sine  tributis,  haberi 
''  queant.     CcBtera  in  communi  sita  sunt:  ipsi 
**  plerumque  nostris  exercitibus  presidetis :    ipsi 
**  has  aliasque  provincias  regitas :  nil  separatum 
"  clausumve — Proinde  pacem  et  urbem,   quam 
*'  victores  victique  eodem  jure  obtinemus,  amate, 
"  colite."     You  will  consider,  whether  the  argu- 
ments used  by  that  Roman  to  these  Gauls,  would 
apply  to  the  case  in  Ireland ;   and  whether  you 
could  use  so  plausible  a  preamble  to  any  severe 
warning  you  may  think  it  proper  to  hold  out  to 
those,  wno  should  resort  to  sedition,  instead  of 
supplication,  to  obtain  any  object  that  they  may 
pursue  with  the  governing  power. 

For  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  had 
sufficed  to  blend  Uie  Romans  with  the  nation  to 
which  of  all  others  they  were  the  most  adverse, 
the  protestants  settled  in  Ireland,  consider  them- 
selves in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  sort  of  a  co- 
lonial garrison,  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection  to 
the  other  state  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  was  that  of  not  the 
mildest  conqueror.  In  truth,  the  spint  of  those 
proceedings  did  not  commence  at  that  o^ra,  nor 
was  religion  of  any  kind  their  primary  object. 
What  was  done,  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  contest 
between  two  religious  factions ;  but  between  two 
adverse  nations.     The  statutes  of  Kilkenny  shew, 
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that  the  spirit  of  the  popery  laws,  and  some  even 
of  their  actual  provisions,  as  applied  between  Eng- 
lishry  and  Irishry ,  had  existed  in  that  harassed  coun- 
try before  the  words  protestant  and  papist  were 
heard  of  in  the  world.  If  we  read  Baron  Finglass, 
Spenser,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  we  cannot  miss  the 
true  genius  and  policy  of  the  English  government 
there  before  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davis 
boasts  of  the  benefits  received  by  the  natives,  by 
extending  to  them  the  English  law,  and  turning 
the  whole  kingdom  into  shire  ground.  But  the 
appearance  of  things  alone  was  changed.  The 
original  scheme  was  never  deviated  from  for  a 
single  hour.  Unheard-of  confiscations  were  made 
in  the  northern  parts,  upon  grounds  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  never  proved  upon  their  supposed 
authors.  The  war  of  chicane  succeeded  to  the 
war  of  arms  and  of  hostile  statutes ;  and  a  regular 
series  of  operations  was  carried  on,  particularly 
from  Chichester's  time,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  special  commissioners  and  inquisi- 
tions ;  first  under  pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of 
titles  in  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  their 
own  soil — until  this  species  of  subtle  ravage,  being 
carried  to  the  last  excess  of  oppression  and  inso- 
lence under  Lord  Strafibrd,  it  kindled  the  flames 
of  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  By  the 
issue  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  gave  to  things  at  the  Restoration,  and 
by  the  total  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  too,  of  the  first  races  of  the  English, 
was  completely  accomplished.  The  new  English 
interest  was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any 
thing  in  human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the 
penal  laws  of  that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression, 
which  were  made  after  the  last  event,  were  mani- 
festly the  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn 
towards  a  conquered  people;  whom  the  victors 
delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all 
afraid  to  provoke.  They  were  not  the  effect  of 
their  fears  but  of  their  security.  They  who  carried 
on  this  system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of 
power.  They  were  quite  certain,  that  no  com- 
plaints of  the  natives  would  be  heard  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  with  any  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their  cries  served 
only  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines  which 
could  answer  their  purposes  so  well  must  be  of  an 
excellent  contrivance.  Indeed,  in  England,  the 
double  name  of  the  complainant,  Irish  and  Papists, 
(it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  singly  was  the 
most  odious,)  shut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one 
against  them.  "Whilst  that  temper  prevailed,  and 
it  prevailed  in  all  its  force  to  a  time  within  our 
memory,  every  measure  was  pleasing  and  popular, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  harass  and  ruin 
a  set  of  people  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies 
to  God  and  man;  and,  indeed,  as  a  race  of 
bigotted  savages  who^^'ere  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  itself.  \^ 


However,  as  the  Englbh  in  Ireland  began  to  be 
domiciliated,  they  began  also  to  recollect  that  thej 
had  a  country.  The  English  interest,  at  first  by 
faint  and  almost  insensible  deg^rees,  but  at  length 
openly  and  avowedly,  became  an  independent 
Irish  interest;  full  as  independent  as  it  could 
ever  have  been,  if  it  had  continued  in  the  persons 
of  the  native  Irish ;  and  it  was  maintained  with 
more  skill,  and  more  consistency,  than  probably  it 
would  have  been  in  theirs.  With  their  views,  the 
Anglo-Irish  changed  their  maxims — it  was  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  people,  that  there 
was  something,  at  least,  of  a  common  interest, 
combined  with  the  independency,  which  was  to 
become  the  object  of  common  exertions.  The 
mildness  of  government  produced  the  first  relaxa- 
tion towards  the  Irish;  the  necessities,  and,  in 
part  too,  the  temper  that  predominated  at  this 
great  change,  produced  the  second  and  the  most 
important  of  these  relaxations.  English  govern- 
ment, and  Irish  legislature,  felt  jointly  the  pro- 
priety of  this  measure.  The  Irish  parliament  and 
nation  became  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  which  most  in- 
trinsically and  substantially  resembled  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  the  Irish  Revolution  of 
1782.  The  Irish  parliament  of  1782  bore  little 
resemblance  to  that  which  sat  in  that  kingdom, 
after  the  period  of  the  first  of  these  revolutions.  It 
bore  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  that  which  tat 
under  King  James.  The  change  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  1 782  from  the  character  of  the  parliament 
which,  as  a  token  of  its  indignation,  had  burned 
all  the  journals  indiscriminately  of  the  former  par- 
liament in  the  council-chamber,  was  very  visible. 
The  address  of  King  William's  parliament,  the 
parliament  which  assembled  after  the  Revolution, 
amongst  other  causes  of  complaint,  (many  of  than 
sufiBciently  just,)  complains  of  the  repeal  by  their 
predecessors  of  Poyning*s  law ;  no  absolute  idol 
with  the  parliament  of  1782. 

Great  Britain,  finding  the  Anglo-Irish  higfalj 
animated  with  a  spirit,  which  had  indeed  shewn 
itself  before,  though  with  little  energy,  and  many 
interruptions,  and  therefore  suffered  a  multitnde 
of  uniform  precedents  to  be  established  against  it, 
acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest  temperance 
and  wisdom.  She  saw  that  the  disposition  of  the 
leading  part  of  the  nation  would  not  permit  them 
to  act  any  longer  the  part  of  a  ^arrtxon.  She  saw, 
that  true  policy  did  not  require  that  they  ever 
should  have  appeared  in  that  character ;  or  if  it 
had  done  so  formerly,  the  reasons  bad  now  ceased 
to  operate.  She  saw  that  the  Irish  of  her  noe 
were  resolved  to  build  their  constitution  and  their 
politicks  upon  another  bottom.  With  those  \hv^ 
under  her  view,  she  instantly  complied  with  the 
whole  of  your  demands,  without  any  reserradoi 
whatsoever.  She  surrendered  that  boundless  »- 
periority,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  and  the 
acquisition,  she  had  supported  the  English  cobniei 
in  Ireland  for  so  long  a  time,  and  so  vast  an  ex- 
pence  (according  to  the  standard  of  those  aga)of 
her  blood  and  treasure. 
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When  we  bring  before  us  the  matter  which  his- 
tory affords  for  our  selection,  it  is  not  improper  to 
examine  the  spirit  of  the  several  precedents,  which 
are  candidates  for  our  choice.  Mi^ht  it  not  be  as 
well  for  your  statesmen,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  to  take  an  example  from  this  latter,  and 
surely  more  conciliatory,  revolution,  as  a  pattern 
lor  your  conduct  towards  your  own  fellow-citizens, 
than  from  that  of  1688,  when  a  paramount  sove- 
xeignty  over  both  you  and  them  was  more  loftily 
claimed,  and  more  sternly  exerted,  than  at  any 
former  or  at  any  subsequent  period  ?  Great 
Britain,  in  1782,  rose  above  the  vulgar  ideas  of 
policy,  the  ordinary  jealousies  of  state,  and  all  the 
sentiments  of  national  pride  and  national  ambition. 
If  she  had  been  more  disposed  than,  I  thank  God 
for  it,  she  was,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  pas- 
sion, than  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  she  might 
have  urged  the  principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy, 
the  practice  of  the  Revolution,  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  leading  description  in  Ireland,  with 
full  as  much  plausibility,  and  full  as  good  a  grace, 
as  any  amongst  them  can  possibly  do,  against  the 
supplications  of  so  vast  and  extensive  a  description 
of  their  own  people. 

A  good  deal  too,  if  the  spirit  of  domination  and 
exclusion  had  prevailed  in  England,  might  have 
been  excepted  against  some  of  the  means  then 
employed  m  Ireland,  whilst  her  claims  were  in 
agitation.  They  were,  at  least,  as  much  out  of 
ordinary  course,  as  those  which  are  now  objected 
against  admitting  your  people  to  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  an  English  constitution.  Most  certainly, 
neither  with  you,  nor  here,  was  any  one  ignorant 
of  what  was  at  that  time  said,  written,  and  done. 
But  on  all  sides  we  separated  the  means  from  the 
end  :  and  we  separated  the  cause  of  the  moderate 
and  rational,  from  the  ill-intentioned  and  sedi- 
tious ;  which  on  such  occasions  are  so  frequently 
apt  to  march  together.  At  that  time,  on  your 
part,  you  were  not  afraid  to  review  what  was  done 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  what  had  been 
continued  during  the  subsequent  flourishing  period 
of  the  British  empire.  The  change  then  made  was 
a  great  and  fundamental  alteration.  In  the  exe- 
cution, it  was  an  operose  business  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  It  required  the  repeal  of  several  laws; 
the  modification  of  many,  and  a  new  course  to  be 
given  to  an  infinite  number  of  legislative,  judicial, 
and  official  practices  and  usages  in  both  kingdoms. 
This  did  not  frighten  any  of  us.  You  are  now 
asked  to  give,  in  some  moderate  measure,  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  what  Great  Britain  gave  to  you, 
without  any  measure  at  all.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  at  the  time,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions which  some  very  well-meaning  people  enter- 
tained, through  the  admirable  temper  in  which 
this  revolution  (or  restoration  in  the  nature  of  a 
revolution)  was  conducted  in  both  kingdoms,  it 
has  hitherto  produced  no  inconvenience  to  either ; 
and  I  trust,  with  the  continuance  of  the  same  tem- 
per, that  it  never  will.  I  think  that  this  small, 
inconsiderable  change  (relative  to  an  exclusive 
statute  not  made  at  the  Revolution)  for  restoring 


the  people  to  the  benefits  from  which  the  green 
soreness  of  a  civil  war  had  not  excluded  them,  will 
be  productive  of  no  sort  of  mischief  whatsoever. 
Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what  is 
wished  in  1792 ;  consider  the  spirit  of  what  has 
been  done  at  the  several  periods  of  reformation ; 
and  weigh  maturely,  whether  it  be  exactly  true 
that  conciliatory  concessions  are  of  good  policy 
only  in  discussions  between  nations ;  but  that 
among  descriptions  in  the  same  nation,  they  must 
always  be  irrational  and  dangerous.  What  have 
you  suffered  in  your  peace,  your  prosperity,  or,  in 
what  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  a  nation,  your  glory, 
by  the  last  act  by  which  you  took  the  property  of 
that  people  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  ? 
What  reasons  have  you  to  dread  the  consequences 
of  admitting  the  people  possessing  that  property 
to  some  share  in  the  protection  of  the  constitution  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  thing  to 
remove  the  objections,  I  will  not  call  them  argu- 
ments, against  this  measure,  taken  from  a  fero- 
cious hatred  to  all  that  numerous  description  of 
Christians.  It  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  compliment 
to  your  understanding  or  your  heart.  Neither 
your  religion,  nor  your  politicks,  consists  '*  in  odd 
"  perverse  antipathies."  You  are  not  resolved  to 
persevere  in  proscribing  firom  the  constitution  so 
many  millions  of  your  countrymen,  because,  in 
contradiction  to  experience  and  to  common  sense, 
you  think  proper  to  imagine,  that  their  principles 
are  subversive  of  common  human  society.  To  that 
I  shall  only  say,  that  whosoever  has  a  temper  which 
can  be  gratified  by  indulging  himself  in  these  good- 
natured  fancies  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
For  an  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects  is  not  a  cure  for  so  terrible  a  distemper 
of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  pleased  to  suppose 
in  their  countrymen.  I  rather  conceive  a  partici- 
pation in  those  privileges  to  be  itself  a  remedy  for 
some  mental  disorders. 

As  little  shall  I  detain  you  with  matters  that  can 
as  little  obtain  admission  into  a  mind  like  yours ; 
such  as  the  fear,  or  pretence  of  fear,  that,  in  spite 
of  your  own  power,  and  the  trifling  power  of 
Great  Britain,  you  may  be  conquered  by  the  pope ; 
or  that  this  commodious  bugbear  (who  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  use  to  those  who  pretend  to  fear,  than 
to  those  who  love  him)  will  absolve  His  Majes- 
ty's subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  send  over 
the  cardinal  of  York  to  rule  you  as  his  viceroy ; 
or  that,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  will  take 
that  fierce  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  French,  out  of 
his  jail,  and  arm  that  nation  (which  on  all  occa- 
sions treats  his  holiness  so  very  politely)  with  his 
bulls  and  pardons,  to  invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to 
reduce  you  to  popery  and  slavery,  and  to  force 
the  free-bom,  naked  feet  of  your  people  into  the 
wooden  shoes  of  that  arbitrary  monarch.  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  discourses  of  this  kind  are  held,  or 
that  any  thing  like  them  will  be  held,  by  any  who 
walk  about  without  a  keeper.  Yet,  I  confess,  that 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  I  am  the  most  afraid  of 
the  weakest  reasonings;  because  they  discover  the 
strongest  passions.     These  things  will  never  be 
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brought  out  in  definite  propositions.  They  would 
not  prevent  pity  towards  any  persons;  they  would 
only  cause  it  for  those  who  were  capable  of  talk- 
ing in  such  a  strain.  But  I  know,  and  am  sure, 
that  such  ideas  as  no  roan  will  distinctly  produce 
to  another,  or  hardly  venture  to  bring  in  any  plain 
shape  to  his  own  mind — he  will  utter  in  obscure, 
ill-explained  doubts,  jealousies,  surmises,  fears, 
and  apprehensions ;  and  that,  in  such  a  fog,  they 
will  appear  to  have  a  good  deal  of  size,  and  will 
make  an  impression ;  when,  if  they  were  clearly 
brought  forth  and  defined,  they  would  meet  with 
nothing  but  scorn  and  derision. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  an  objection  to 
this  concession,  which  I  admit  to  be  something 
more  plausible,  and  worthy  of  a  more  attentive 
examination.  It  is,  that  this  numerous  class  of 
people  is  mutinous,  disorderly,  prone  to  sedition, 
and  easy  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  insidious  arts 
of  wicked  and  designing  men  ;  that,  conscious  of 
this,  the  sober,  rational,  and  wealthy  part  of  that 
body,  who  are  totally  of  another  character,  do  by 
no  means  desire  any  participation  for  themselves, 
or  for  any  one  else  of  their  description,  in  the  fran- 
chises of  the  British  constitution. 

I  have  great  doubt  of  the  exactness  of  any  part 
of  this  observation.  But  let  us  admit  that  the 
body  of  the  catholicks  are  prone  to  sedition,  (of 
which,  as  1  have  said,  I  entertain  much  doubt,)  is  it 
possible  that  any  fair  observer,  or  fair  reasoner, 
can  think  of  confining  this  description  to  them 
only ;  1  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  men  to  be  mu- 
tinous and  seditious  who  feel  no  grievance  :  but  I 
believe  no  man  will  assert  seriously,  that,  when 
people  are  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  in  order,  is  to  furnish  them  with  some- 
thing substantial  to  complain  of. 

You  separate  very  properly  the  sober,  rational, 
and  substantial  part  of  their  description  from  the 
rest.  You  give,  as  you  ought  to  do,  weight  only 
to  the  former.  What  I  have  always  thought  of 
the  matter  is  this — that  the  most  poor,  illiterate, 
and  uninformed  creatures  upon  earth  are  judges 
of  a  practical  oppression.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling ; 
and  as  such  persons  generally  have  felt  most  of  it, 
and  are  not  of  an  over-lively  sensibility,  they  are 
the  best  judges  of  it.  But  for  the  real  cause ^  or  the 
appropriate  remedy,  they  ought  never  to  be  called 
into  council  about  the  one  or  the  otlier.  They 
ought  to  be  totally  shut  out ;  because  their  rea- 
son is  weak  ;  because,  when  once  roused,  their 
passions  are  ungovenied ;  because  they  want  in- 
formation ;  because  the  smallness  of  the  property, 
which  individually  they  possess,  renders  them  less 
attentive  to  the  consequence  of  the  measures  they 
adopt  in  affairs  of  moment.  When  I  find  a  g^eat 
cry  amongst  the  people  who  speculate  little,  1  think 
myself  called  seriously  to  examine  into  it,  and  to 
separate  the  real  cause  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
passion  it  may  excite ;  and  the  bad  use  which  art- 
ful men  may  make  of  an  irritation  of  the  popular 
mind.  Here  we  must  be  aided  by  persons  of  a  con- 
trary character ;  we  must  not  listen  to  the  despe- 
rate or  the  furious ;  but  it  is  therefore  necessary 


for  us  to  distinguish  who  are  the  really  indigentt 
and  the  really  intemperate.  As  to  the  persons  who 
desire  this  part  in  the  constitution,  1  have  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  they  are  men  who  have  no- 
thing to  lose  and  much  to  look  for  in  publick  con- 
fusion.  The  popular  meeting,  from  which  appre- 
hensions have  been  entertained,  has  assemblc^d.  I 
have  accidentally  had  conversation  with  two  friends 
of  mine,  who  know  something  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  put  into  the  chair  upon  that  occasion; 
one  of  them  has  had  money  transactions  with  him ; 
the  other,  from  curiosity,  has  been  to  see  his  coo- 
cems ;  they  both  tell  me  he  is  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty ;  but  you  roust  be  the  best  judge  of  this,  who 
by  your  office  are  likely  to  know  his  transactioiu. 
Many  of  the  others  are  certainly  persons  of  iot- 
tune ;  and  all,  or  most,  fathers  of  families,  men 
in  respectable  ways  of  life,  and  some  of  them  hi 
from  contemptible,  either  for  their  information, 
or  for  the  abilities  which  they  have  shewn  in  the 
discussion  of  their  interests.  What  such  men  thmk 
it  for  their  advantage  to  acquire,  ought  not,  prima 
facie,  to  be  considered  as  rash  or  heady,  or  incom- 
patible with  the  publick  safety  or  welmre. 

I  admit,  that  men  of  the  best  fortunes  and  re- 
putations, and  of  the  best  talents  and  educitioo 
too,  may,  by  accident,  shew  themselves  furiooi 
and  intemperate  in  their  desires.  This  is  a  great 
misfortune  when  it  happens ;  for  the  first  presump- 
tions are  undoubtedly  in  their  favour.  We  have 
two  standards  of  judging  in  this  case  of  the  sanitj 
and  sobriety  of  any  proceedings ;  of  unequal  cer- 
tainty indeed,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  neglect- 
ed :  the  first  is  by  the  value  of  the  object  sought, 
the  next  is  by  the  means  through  which  it  is  pur- 
sued. 

The  object  pursued  by  the  catholicks  is,  I  un- 
derstand, and  have  all  along  reasoned  as  if  it  were 
so,  in  some  degree  or  measure  to  be  again  admitted 
to  the  franchises  of  the  constitution.  Men  are  con- 
sidered as  under  some  derangement  of  their  intel- 
lects, when  they  see  good  and  evil  in  a  difierent 
light  from  other  men ;  when  they  choose  nauseous 
and  unwholesome  food ;  and  reject  such  as  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  world  seems  pleasant,  and  is  known  to 
be  nutritive.  I  have  always  considered  the  Britiib 
constitution,  not  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  so  vitious, 
as  that  none  but  men  of  deranged  understandini:, 
and  turbulent  tempers,  could  desire  a  share  in  it : 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  very  indifferently 
of  the  understanding  and  temper  of  any  body  of 
men,  who  did  not  wish  to  partake  of  this  great 
and  acknowledged  benefit.  I  cannot  think  quite 
so  favourably  either  of  the  sense  or  temper  of  those, 
if  any  such  there  are,  who  would  voluntarily  per- 
suade their  brethren  that  the  object  b  not  fit  for 
them,  or  they  for  the  object.  "Whatever  may  be 
my  thoughts  concerning  them,  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  they  who  hold  such  language  must  forfeit  all 
credit  with  the  rest.  This  is  infallible — If  they  con- 
ceive any  opinion  of  their  judgment,  they  cannot 
possibly  think  them  their  friends.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  supposition,  which  would  reconcile  the  con- 
duct of  such  gentlemen  to  sound  reason,  and  totk 
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.  affection  towards  their  fellow-sufferers  ;  it 
it  they  act  under  the  impression  of  a  well- 
ded  fear  for  the  general  interest.  If  they 
I  be  told,  and  should  believe  the  story,  that 
r  dare  attempt  to  make  their  condition  bet- 
ley  will  infallibly  make  it  worse — ^that  if  they 
t  obtaining  libertVi  they  will  have  their  sla- 
ioubled — that  their  endeavour  to  put  them- 
upon  any  thing  which  approaches  towards 
litable  footing  with  their  fellow-subjects  will 
isidered  as  an  indication  of  a  seditious  and 
ous  disposition— such  a  view  of  things  ought 
tly  to  restore  the  gentlemen,  who  so  anxi- 
dissuade  their  countrymen  from  wishing  a 
ipation  with  the  privileged  part  of  the  people, 
good  opinion  of  their  fellows.  But  what  is 
*m  a  very  full  justification,  is  not  quite  so 
rable  to  that  power  from  whose  maxims  and 
r  so  good  a  ground  of  rational  terrour  is  fur- 
I  think  arguments  of  this  kind  will  never 
d  by  the  friends  of  a  government  which  I 
f  respect ;  or  by  any  of  the  leaders  of  an 
tion  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know,  and 
nse  to  admire.  I  remember  Polybius  tells 
It,  during  his  captivity  in  Italy  as  a  Pelo- 
sian  hostage — he  solicited  old  Cato  to  inter- 
^ith  the  senate  for  his  release,  and  that  of 
jntrymen  :  this  old  politician  told  him  that 
1  better  continue  in  his  present  condition, 
er  irksome,  than  apply  again  to  that  formida- 
ithority  for  their  relief;  that  he  ought  to 
i  the  wisdom  of  his  countryman  Ulysses,  who, 
he  was  once  out  of  the  den  of  the  Cyclops, 
o  much  sense  to  venture  again  into  the  same 
.  But  I  conceive  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
sgislature  to  think  that  they  are  to  their  fel- 
tizens,  what  the  grand  oppressors  of  man- 
irere  to  a  people  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
bjected  to  their  power.  For  though  Cato 
use  such  a  parallel  with  regard  to  his  senate. 
Id  really  think  it  nothing  short  of  impious,  to 
re  an  Irish  parliament  to  a  den  of  Cyclops, 
the  people,  both  here  and  with  you,  will  al- 
pply  to  the  house  of  commons  with  becom- 
odesty ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  minds 
»arrassed  with  any  sort  of  terrour. 
to  the  means  which  the  catholicks  employ 
ain  this  object,  so  worthy  of  sober  and  ra- 
minds :  I  do  admit  that  such  means  may  be 
n  the  pursuit  of  it,  as  may  make  it  proper  for 
pslature,  in  this  case,  to  defer  their  compli- 
jntil  the  demandants  are  brought  to  a  pro- 
nse  of  their  duty.  A  concession  in  which 
veming  power  of  our  country  loses  its  dig- 
i  dearly  bought  even  by  him  who  obtains 
ect.  All  the  people  have  a  deep  interest  in 
pity  of  parliament.  But  as  tlie  refusal  of 
ises  whicn  are  drawn  out  of  the  first  vital 
a  of  the  British  constitution  is  a  very  serious 
we  ought  to  be  very  sure,  that  the  manner 
irit  of  the  application  is  offensive  and  dan- 
indeed,  before  we  ultimately  reject  all  ap- 
ms  of  this  nature.  The  mode  of  applica- 
hear,  is  by  petition.      It  is  the  manner  in 


which  all  the  sovereign  powers  in  the  world  are 
approached;  and  I  never  heard  (except  in  the 
case  of  James  the  Second)  that  any  pnnce  con- 
sidered this  manner  of  supplication  to  be  contrary 
to  the  humility  of  a  subject,  or  to  the  respect  due 
to  the  person  or  authority  of  the  sovereign.  This 
rule,  and  a  correspondent  practice,  are  observed, 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  down  to  the  most  petty 
prince  or  republick  in  Europe. 

You  have  sent  me  several  papers,  some  in  print, 
some  in  manuscript.  I  think  I  had  seen  all  of  them, 
except  the  formula  pf  association.  I  confess  they 
appear  to  me  to  contain  matter  mischievous,  and 
capable  of  giving  alarm,  if  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written  should  be  found  to  make  any  consider- 
able progress.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
apply  them,  as  objections  to  the  case  now  before 
us.  When  I  find  that  the  general  committee,  which 
acts  for  the  Roman  catholicks  in  Dublin,  prefers 
the  association  proposed  in  the  written  draft  you 
have  sent  me,  to  a  respectful  application  in  parlia- 
ment, I  shall  think  the  persons  who  sign  such  a 
paper  to  be  unworthy  of  any  privilege  which  may 
be  thought  fit  to  be  granted ;  and  that  such  men 
ought,  by  name,  to  be  excepted  from  any  benefit 
under  the  constitution  to  which  they  offer  this 
violence.  But  I  do  not  find  that  this  form  of  a 
seditious  league  has  been  signed  by  any  person 
whatsoever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  pro- 
jectors, or  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  is  calou- 
lated  to  seduce.  I  do  not  find,  on  enquiry,  that 
such  a  thing  was  mentioned,  or  even  remotely  al- 
luded to,  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  catholicks, 
from  which  so  much  violence  was  apprehended. 
I  have  considered  the  other  publications,  signed  by 
individuals,  on  the  part  of  certain  societies — 1  may 
mistake,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
them  personally,  but  1  take  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Tandy  not  to  be  catholicks,  but  members  of  the 
established  church.  Not  one  that  1  recollect  of  these 
publications  which  you  and  I  equally  dislike  ap- 
pears to  be  written  by  persons  of  that  persuasion. 
Now,  if,  whilst  a  man  is  dutifully  soliciting  a  fa- 
vour from  parliament,  any  person  should  choose, 
in  an  improper  manner,  to  shew  his  inclination 
towards  the  cause  depending ;  and  if  that  must 
destroy  the  cause  of  the  petitioner ;  then,  not  only 
the  petitioner,  but  the  legislature  itself,  is  in  the 
power  of  any  weak  friend  or  artful  enemy,  that 
tlie  supplicant  or  that  the  parliament  may  have. 
A  man  must  be  judged  by  his  own  actions  only. 
Certain  protestant  dissenters  make  seditious  pro- 
positions to  the  catholicks,  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  have  yet  accepted.  It  would  be 
strange  that  the  tempter  should  escape  all  punish- 
ment, and  that  he,  who,  under  circumstances  full 
of  seduction  and  full  of  provocation,  has  resisted 
the  temptation,  should  incur  the  penalty.  You 
know,  that,  witJi  regard  to  the  dissenters,  who  are 
stated  to  be  the  chief  movers  in  this  vile  scheme  of 
altering  the  principles  of  election  to  a  right  of  vot- 
ing by  the  head,  you  are  not  able  (if  you  ought 
even  to  wish  such  a  thing)  to  deprive  them  of 
any  part  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  which 
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tliey  hold  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
yourselves.  They  may  do  what  they  please  with 
constitutional  impunity ;  but  the  others  cannot 
even  listen  with  civility  to  an  invitation  from  them 
to  an  ill-judged  scheme  of  liberty,  without  forfeit- 
ing, for  ever,  all  hopes  of  any  of  those  liberties 
which  we  admit  to  be  sober  and  rational. 

It  is  known,  I  believe,  that  the  greater,  as  well 
as  the  sounder,  part  of  our  excluded  countrymen 
have  not  adopted  the  wild  ideas,  and  wilder  en- 
gagements, which  have  been  held  out  to  them  ; 
but  have  rather  chosen  to  hope  small  and  safe 
concessions  from  the  legal  power,  than  boundless 
objects  from  trouble  and  confusion.     This  mode 
of  action  seems  to  me  to  mark  men  of  sobriety, 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  are  in- 
temperate, from   circumstance    or    from  nature. 
But  why  do  they  not  instantly  disclaim  and  dis- 
avow those  who  make  such  advances  to  them  ?  In 
this,  too,  in  my  opinion,  they  shew  themselves  no 
less  sober  and  circumspect.     In  the  present  mo- 
ment, nothing  short  of  insanity  could  induce  them 
to  take  such  a  step.     Pray  consider  the  circum- 
stances.    Disclaim,  says  somebody,  all  union  with 
the  dissenters  ; — right — But,  when  this  your  in- 
junction is  obeyed,  shall  I  obtain  the  object  which 
I  solicit  from  you  ? — ^Oh,  no,  nothing  at  all  like 
it ! — But,  in  punishing  us  by  an  exclusion  from 
the  constitution  through  the  great  gate,  for  having 
been  invited  to  enter  into  it  by  a  postern,  will  you 
punish  by  deprivation  of  their  privileges,  or  mulct 
in  any  other  way,  those  who  have  tempted  us  ? — 
Far  from  it — we  mean  to  preserve  all  their  liber- 
ties and  immunities,  as  our  life-blood.     We  mean 
to  cultivate  them,  as  brethren  whom  we  love  and 
respect — with  you  we  have  no  fellowship.      We 
can  bear  with  patience  their  enmity  to  ourselves ; 
but  their  friendship  with  you  we  will  not  endure. 
But  mark  it  well !  All  our  quarrels  with  them  are 
always  to  be  revenged  upon  you.     Formerly,  it  is 
notorious,  that  we  should  have  resented  with  the 
highest  indignation,  your  presuming  to  shew  any 
ill-will  to  them.     You  must  not  suffer  them,  now, 
to  shew  any  good-will  to  you.     Know — and  take 
it  once  for  all — that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  our  politicks, 
that  you  are  not  to  have  any  part,  or  shadow,  or 
name  of  interest  whatever  in  our  state.     That  we 
look  upon  you  as  under  an  irreversible  outlawry 
from  our  constitution — as  perpetual  and  unalli- 
able  aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  plain  nature  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  revolution  maxims,  en- 
forced by  a  supposed  disposition  in  the  catholicks 
to  unite  with  the  dissenters.  Such  it  is,  though  it 
were  clothed  in  never  such  bland  and  civil  forms, 
and  wrapped  up,  as  a  poet  says,  in  a  thousand 
**  artful  folds  of  sacred  lawn."  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  to  shape  such  ar- 
guments, so  as  to  obtain  admission  for  them  into 
a  rational  understanding.  Every  thing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  threats  of  power. 
— I  cannot  say  vce  victis,  and  then  throw  the 
sword  into  the  scale.     I  have  no  sword  ;  and  if  I 


had,  in  this  case  most  certainly  I  would  not  use  it 
as  a  make-weight  in  political  reasoning. 

Observe,  on  these  principles,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  procedure  of  the  parliament  and  the 
dissenters,  towards  the  people  in  question.     One 
employs  courtship,  the  other  force.   The  dissenten 
offer  bribes,  the  parliament  nothing  but  the /rot/ 
negatif  of  a  stern  and  forbidding  authority.    A 
man  may  be  very  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  what  it 
good  for  him.     But  no  roan  affronts  me,  nor  cat 
therefore  justify  my  affronting  him,  by  ofiering  to 
make  me  as  happy  as  himself,  according  to  ins 
own  ideas  of  happiness.     This  the  dissenters  do  to 
the  catholicks.    You  are  on  the  different  extremes. 
The  dissenters  offer,  with  regard  to  constitutional 
rights  and  civil  advantages  of  all  sorts,  every  thni§ 
— you  refuse  every  thing.      With  them  tiicre  is 
boundless,  though  not  very  assured,  hope;  with 
you,  a  very  sure  and   very  unqualified  despair. 
The  terms  of  alliance,  from  the  dissenters,  omx  i 
representation  of  the  commons,  chosen  out  oftbe 
people  by  the  head.     Tliis  is  absurdly  and  dan- 
gerously large,  in  my  opinion ;  and  that  scheme 
of  election  is  known  to  have  been,  at  all  timeii 
perfectly  odious  to  me.     But  I  cannot  think  k 
right  of  course  to  punish  the  Irish  Roman  catho- 
licks by  an  universal  exclusion,  because  othen, 
whom  you  would  not  punish  at  all,  propose  aa 
universal  admission.     I  cannot  dissemble  to  my- 
self, that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  situation  of  the  Irish  caliiolicks,  bttt 
who,  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
constitution  as  it  stands,  and  some  of  whom,  froa 
the  effect  of  their  fortunes,  enjoy  it  in  a  large 
measure,  had  some  years  ago  associated  to  procmi 
great  and  undefined   changes    (they  considered 
them  as  reforms)  in  the  popular  part  of  the  consti- 
tution.    Our  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  (no  slight 
man,)  proposed  in  his  place,  and  in  my  hearing,! 
representation  not  much  less  extensive  than  thji^ 
for  England  ;  in  which  every  house  was  to  be  ia- 
habited  by  a  voter — in  addition  to  all  the  actnal 
votes  by  other  titles  (some  of  the  corporate)  whidk 
we  know  do  not  require  a  house,  or  a  shed.    Ca 
I  forget  that  a  person  of  the  very  highest  rank,  d 
very  large  fortune,  and  of  the  first  class  of  abilkr, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  hea^ 
quarters  of  aristocracy,  containing  identically  the 
same  project,  for  the  supposed  adoption  of  whicb 
by  a  club  or  two,  it  is  thought  right  to  extingaiA 
all  hopes  in  the  Roman  catholicks  of  Ireland?  I 
cannot  say  it  was  very  eagerly  embraced  or  veqf 
warmly  pursued.     But  the  lords  neither  did  dii- 
avow  Uie  bill,  nor  treat  it  with  any  disregard,  nor 
express  any  sort  of  disapprobation  of  its  nobkr 
author,  who  has  never  lost,  with  king  or  peopfe 
the  least  degree  of  the  respect  and  consideratioe 
which  so  justly  belongs  to  him. 

I  am  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I  have  told  joii 
with  this  plan  of  representation  ;  as  little  do  1 1^ 
lish  any  bandings  or  associations  for  procaringit- 
But  if  the  question  was  to  be  put  to  you  and  ae 
— universal  popular  representation,  or  none  aid 
for  us  and  ourg — we  should   find  ourselves  is  > 
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very  awkward  position.     I  do  not  like  this  kind  of 
dilemmas,  especially  when  they  are  practical. 

Then,  since  our  oldest  fundamental  laws  follow, 
or  rather  couple,  freehold  with  franchise;  since  no 
principle  of  the  Revolution  shakes  these  liberties ; 
since  the  oldest  of  one  of  the  best  monuments  of 
the  constitution  demands  for  the  Irish  the  privi- 
lege which  they  supplicate ;  since  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  comcide  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Great  Charter  ;   since  the  practice  of  the  Re- 
volution, in  this  point,  did  not  contradict  its  prin- 
ciples ;    since,  from  that  event,  twenty-five  years 
had  elapsed,  before  a  domineering  party,  on  a 
party  principle,  had  ventured  to  disfranchise,  with- 
out any  proof  whatsoever  of  abuse,  the  greater 
part  of  the  community ;  since  the  king's  coronation 
oath  does  not  stand  in  his  way  to  tlie  performance 
of  his  duty  to  all  his  subjects ;  since  you  have 
given  to  all  other  dissenters  these  privileges  without 
limit,  which  are  hitherto  withheld,  without  any 
limitation  whatsoever,  from  the  catholicks ;  since 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to 
exclude  so  great  a  body  of  men  (not  bom  slaves) 
from  the  civil  state,  and  all  the  benefits  of  its 
constitution ;  the  whole  question  comes  before  par- 
liament as  a  matter  for  its  prudence.  1  do  not  put 
the  thing  on  a  question  of  right.     That  discretion, 
which,  in  judicature,  is  well  said  by  Lord  Coke  to 
he  a  crooked  cord,  in  legislature  is  a  golden  rule. 
Supplicants  ought  not  to  appear  too  much  in  the 
character  of  litigants.  If  the  subject  think  so  highly 
and  reverently  of  the  sovereign  authority,  as  not 
to  claim  any  thing  of  right,  so  that  it  may  seem  to 
be  independent  of  the  power  and  free  choice  of  its 
government;  and  if  the  sovereign,  on  his  part, 
considers  the  advantages  of  the  subjects  as  their 
right,  and  all  their  reasonable  wishes  as  so  many 
claims ;  in  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  these  mu- 
tual dispositions  are  laid  the  foundations  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  commonwealth.  For  my  own  part, 
desinngof  all  things  that  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature under  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  cherish, 
Bot  only  with  a  dutiful  awe,  but  with  a  partial  and 
cordial  affection,  to  be  maintained  in  the  utmost 
possible  respect,  I  never  will  suffer  myself  to  sup- 
pose, that,  at  bottom,  their  discretion  will  be  found 
to  be  at  variance  with  their  justice. 

The  whole  being  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  just 
to  suggest  some  matters  for  your  consideration — 
Whether  the  government  in  church  or  state  is 
likely  to  be  more  secure  by  continuing  causes  of 
grounded  discontent,  to  a  very  great  number  (say 
two  millions)  of  the  subjects?  or.  Whether  the 
constitution,  combined  and  balanced  as  it  is,  will 
be  rendered  more  solid,  by  depriving  so  large  a 
part  of  the  people  of  all  concern,  or  interest,  or 
share,  in  its  representation,  actual  or  virtual  ?  I 
here  mean  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  virtual. 
Virtual  representation  is  that  in  which  there  is  a 
communion  of  interests,  and  a  sympathy  in  feel- 
ings and  desires  between  those  who  act  in  the 
name  of  any  description  of  people,  and  the  people 
in  whose  name  they  act,  though  the  trustees  are 
not  actually  chosen  by  them.     This  is  virtual  re- 


presentation. Such  a  representation  1  think  to  be, 
m  many  cases,  even  better  than  the  actual.  It  pos- 
sesses most  of  its  advantages,  and  is  free  from  many 
of  its  inconveniences ;  it  corrects  the  irregularities 
in  the  literal  representation,  when  the  shifting 
current  of  human  affairs,  or  the  acting  of  publick 
interests  in  different  ways,  carry  it  obliquely  from 
its  first  line  of  direction.  The  people  may  err  in 
their  choice ;  but  common  interest  and  common 
sentiment  are  rarely  mistaken.  But  this  sort  of 
virtual  representation  cannot  have  a  long  or  sure 
existence,  if  it  has  not  a  substratum  in  the  actual. 
The  member  must  have  some  relation  to  the 
constituent.  As  things  stand,  the  catholick,  as  a 
catholick,  and  belonging  to  a  description,  has  no 
virtual  relation  to  the  representative ;  but  the  con- 
trary. There  is  a  relation  in  mutual  obligation. 
Gratitude  may  not  always  have  a  very  lasting 
power ;  but  the  frequent  recurrence  of  an  applica- 
tion for  favours  will  revive  and  refresh  it,  and  will 
necessarily  produce  some  degree  of  mutual  atten- 
tion. It  will  produce,  at  least,  acquaintance.  The 
several  descriptions  of  people  will  not  be  kept  so 
much  apart  as  they  now  are,  as  if  they  were  not 
only  separate  nations,  but  separate  species.  The 
stigma  and  reproach,  the  hideous  mask  will  be 
taken  off,  and  men  will  see  each  other  as  they  are. 
Sure  I  am,  that  there  have  been  thousands  in 
Ireland,  who  have  never  conversed  with  a  Roman 
catholick  in  their  whole  lives,  unless  they  happened 
to  talk  to  their  gardener*s  workmen,  or  to  ask 
their  way,  when  they  had  lost  it,  in  their  sports ; 
or  at  best,  who  had  known  them  only  as  footmen, 
or  other  domesticks,  of  the  second  and  third  or- 
der :  and  so  averse  were  they,  some  time  ago,  to 
have  them  near  their  persons,  that  they  would  not 
employ  even  those  who  could  never  find  their  way 
beyond  the  stable.  1  well  remember  a  great,  and 
in  many  respects  a  good,  man,  who  advertised  for 
a  blacksmitn;  but  at  the  same  time  added,  he 
must  be  a  protestant.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
state  of  things,  though  natural  goodness  in  many 
persons  will  undoubtedly  make  exceptions,  must 
not  produce  alienation  on  the  one  side,  and  pride 
and  insolence  on  the  other. 

Reduced  to  a  question  of  discretion,  and  that 
discretion  exercised  solely  upon  what  will  appear 
best  for  the  conservation  of  the  state  on  its  pre- 
sent basis,  I  should  recommend  it  to  your  serious 
thoughts,  whether  tlie  narrowing  of  the  foundation 
is  always  the  best  way  to  secure  the  building  ? 
The  body  of  disfranchised  men  will  not  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  remain  always  in  that  state.  If  they 
are  not  satisfied,  you  have  two  millions  of  subjects 
in  your  bosom,  full  of  uneasiness ;  not  that  they 
cannot  overturn  the  act  of  settlement,  and  put 
themselves  and  you  under  an  arbitrary  master ; 
or,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  spavm  a  hydra 
of  wild  republicks,  on  principles  of  a  pretended 
natural  equality  in  man ;  but,  because  you  will 
not  suffer  them  to  enjoy  the  ancient,  fundamental, 
tried  advantages  of  a  British  constitution :  that  you 
will  not  permit  them  to  profit  of  the  protection  of 
a  common  father,  or  the  freedom  of  common  citi- 
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zens ;  and  that  this  only  reason  which  can  be  as- 
signed for  this  disfranchisement  has  a  tendency 
more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds,  than  the  act 
of  exclusion  itself.  What  the  consequence  of 
such  feelings  must  be,  it  is  for  you  to  look  to.  To 
warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

1  am  far  from  asserting,  that  men  will  not  ex- 
cite disturbances  without  just  cause.  1  know  that 
such  an  assertion  is  not  true.  But,  neither  is  it 
true  that  disturbances  have  never  just  complaints 
for  their  origin.  1  am  sure  that  it  is  hardly  pru- 
dent to  furnish  them  with  such  causes  of  com- 
plaint, as  every  man  who  thinks  the  British  con- 
stitution a  benefit  may  think  at  least  colourable 
and  plausible. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manoeuvres  of  cer- 
tain persons  among  the  dissenters,  who  turn  this 
ill  humour  to  their  own  ill  purposes.  You  know, 
better  than  1  can,  how  much  these  proceedings 
of  certain  among  the  dissenters  are  to  be  feared. 
You  are  to  weigh,  with  the  temper  which  is 
natural  to  you,  whether  it  may  be  for  the  safety 
of  our  establishment,  that  the  catholicks  should 
be  ultimately  persuaded  tliat  they  have  no  hope 
to  enter  into  the  constitution,  but  through  the 
dissenters. 

Think,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  prevent  or 
dissolve  factious  combinations  against  the  church, 
or  the  .state.  Reflect  seriously  on  the  possible 
consequences  of  keeping,  in  die  heart  of  your 
country,  a  bank  of  discontent,  every  hour  accu- 
mulating, upon  which  every  description  of  sedi- 
tious men  may  draw  at  pleasure.  They,  whose 
principles  of  faction  will  dispose  them  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  will  find  a 
nation  of  men  who  have  no  sort  of  interest  in 
freedom ;  but  who  will  have  an  interest  in  that 
equality  of  justice  or  favour,  with  which  a  wise 
despot  must  view  all  his  subjects  who  do  not  at- 
tack the  foundations  of  his  power.  Love  of  liberty 
itself  may,  in  such  men,  become  the  means  of 
establishing  an  arbitrary  domination.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  wish  for  a  democratick  re- 
publick,  will  find  a  set  of  men  who  have  no  choice 
between  civil  servitude,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  a 
mixed  constitution. 

Suppose  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into  three 
parts ;  of  these  (I  speak  within  compass)  two  are 
catholick.  Of  the  remaining  third,  one  half  is 
composed  of  dissenters.  There  is  no  natural  union 
between  those  descriptions.  It  may  be  produced. 
If  the  two  parts  catnolick  be  driven  into  a  close 
confederacy  with  half  the  third  part  of  protestants, 
with  a  view  to  a  change  in  Uie  constitution  in 
church  or  state,  or  both ;  and  you  rest  the  whole 
of  their  security  on  a  handful  of  gentlemen,  clergy, 
and  their  dependants ;  compute  the  strength  you 
have  in  Ireland,  to  oppose  to  grounded  discontent; 
to  capricious  innovation ;  to  blind  popular  fury, 
and  to  ambitious  turbulent  intrigue. 

You  mention  that  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen 
are  a  good  deal  heated  :  and  that  it  is  often  said, 
that,  rather  than  submit  to  such  persons  having  a 
share  in  their  franchises,  they  would  throw  up 


their  independence,  and  precipitate  an  union  with 
Great  Britain.  I  have  heard  a  disciUMon  concern- 
ing such  an  union  amongst  all  sorts  of  men  era 
since  1  remember  any  thing.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  any 
thing  clear  and  decisive  opon  the  subject.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  arduous  question.  As  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Peisoas, 
however,  more  able  than  I  am,  think  otherwise. 
But,  whatever  the  merits  of  this  union  may  be,  to 
make  it  a  menace,  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  an  evil; 
and  an  evil  more  particularly  to  those  who  are 
threatened  with  it,  than  to  those  who  hold  it  out 
as  a  terrour.  I  redly  do  not  see  how  this  threit 
of  an  union  can  operate,  or  that  the  catholicks  are 
more  likely  to  be  losers  by  that  measure  than  the 
churchmen. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  and  of  politicians 
too,  are  so  variable  in  themselves,  and  are  so  mach 
under  the  occasional  influence  of  some  leading 
men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  turn  the 
publick  mind  here  would  take  on  sudi  an  event 
There  is  but  one  thing  certain  concerning  iL 
Great  divisions  and  vehement  passions  would 
precede  this  union,  both  on  the  measure  itself 
and  on  its  terms;  and  particularly,  this  very  ques- 
tion of  a  share  in  the  representation  for  the  catho- 
licks, from  whence  the  project  of  an  union  origi- 
nated, would  form  a  principal  part  in  the  discussioD ; 
and  in  the  temper  in  which  some  gentlemen  seem 
inclined  to  throw  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  high, 
indignant  passion,  into  the  scheme,  those  points 
would  not  be  deliberated  with  all  possible  calm- 
ness. 

From  my  best  observation,  I  should  greatly 
doubt,  whether,  in  the  end,  these  gentlemen  would 
obtain  their  object,  so  as  to  make  the  exclusion  of 
two  millions  of  their  countrymen  a  fundamental 
article  in  the  union.  The  demand  would  be  of  a 
nature  quite  unprecedented.  You  might  obtain 
the  union :  and  yet  a  gentleman,  who,  under  the 
new  union  establishment,  would  aspire  to  die 
honour  of  representing  his  county,  might  possibly 
be  as  much  obliged,  as  he  may  fear  to  be,  under 
the  old  separate  establishment,  to  the  unsupportahle 
mortification  of  asking  his  neighbours,  who  have 
a  diflerent  opinion  concerning  the  elements  in  the 
sacrament,  for  their  votes. 

I  believe,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  with  or  without  an  union,  migfat 
be  depended  upon,  in  cases  of  any  real  danger^  to 
aid  the  government  of  Ireland,  with  the  same  cor- 
diality as  they  would  support  their  own,  against 
any  wicked  attempts  to  snake  the  security  of  the 
happy  constitution  in  church  and  state.  But  be- 
fore Great  Britain  engages  in  any  quarrel,  the caair 
of  the  dispute  would  certainly  be  a  part  of  her  con- 
sideration. If  confusions  should  arise  in  that  king- 
dom, from  too  steady  an  attachment  to  a  pTt)8crT[h 
tive,  monopolizing  system,  and  from  the  resolotioa 
of  regarding  the  franchise,  and  in  it  the  security 
of  the  subject,  as  belonging  rather  to  religious  oji 
nions  than  to  civil  qualification  and  civil  conduct, 
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I  doubt  whether  you  might  quite  certainly  reckon 
on  obtaining  an  aid  of  force  from  hence,  for  the 
support  of  that  system.  We  might  extend  your 
distractions  to  this  country,  by  taking  part  in  them. 
England  will  be  indisposed,  I  suspect,  to  send  an 
army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  What  was  done 
in  1 782  is  a  decisive  proof  of  her  sentiments  of 
justice  and  moderation.  She  will  not  be  fond  of 
making  another  American  war  in  Ireland.  The 
principles  of  such  a  war  would  but  too  much  re- 
semble the  former  one.  The  well-disposed  and 
the  ill-disposed  in  England  would  (for  different 
reasons  perhaps)  be  equally  averse  to  such  an  en- 
terprise. The  confiscations,  the  publick  auctions, 
the  private  grants,  the  plantations,  the  transplanta- 
tions, which  formerly  animated  so  many  adven- 
turers, even  among  sober  citizens,  to  such  Irish 
expeditions,  and  which  possibly  might  have  ani- 
mated some  of  them  to  the  American,  can  have 
no  existence  in  the  case  that  we  suppose. 

Let  us  form  a  supposition  (no  foolish  or  un- 
grounded supposition)  that  in  an  age  when  men 
are  infinitely  more  disposed  to  heat  themselves 
with  political  than  religious  controversies,  the  for- 
mer should  entirely  prevail,  as  we  see  that  in 
some  places  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  latter ; 
and  that  the  catholicks  of  Ireland,  from  the  court- 
ship paid  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  tone 
of  refusal  on  the  other,  should,  in  order  to  enter 
into  all  the  rights  of  subjects,  all  become  protest- 
ant  dissenters ;  and  as  the  other  do,  take  all  your 
oaths.     They  would  all  obtain  their  civil  objects ; 
and  the  change,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, (in  the  dark  as  I  am  about  the  protestant 
dissenting  tenets,)  might  l>e  of  use  to  the  health  of 
their  souls.     But,  what  security  our  constitution, 
in  church  or  state,  could  derive  from  that  event, 
I  cannot  possibly  discern.     Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
as  true  as  nature  is  true,  that  if  you  force  them 
out  of  the  religion  of  habit,  education,  or  opinion, 
it  is  not  to  yours  they  will  ever  go.     Shaken  in 
their  minds,  they  will  go  to  that  where  the  dogmas 
are  fewest ;  where  they  are  tlic  most  uncertain ; 
where  they  lead  them  Uie  least  to  a  consideration 
of  what  they  have  abandoned.     They  will  go  to 
that  uniformly  democratick  system,  to  whose  first 
movements  they  owed  their  emancipation.     I  re- 
commend you  seriously  to  turn  this  in  your  mind. 
Believe  that  it  requires  your  best  and  maturest 
thoughts.     Take  what  course  you  please — union 
or  no  union ;  whether  the  people  remain  catho- 
licks or  become  protestant  dissenters,  sure  it  is, 
that  the  present  state  of  monopoly  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

If  England  were  animated,  as  I  think  she  is  not, 
with  her  former  spirit  of  domination,  and  with 
the  strong  theological  hatred  which  she  once  che- 
rished for  that  description  of  her  fellow-christians 
and  fellow-subjects ;  I  am  yet  convinced,  that 
afker  the  fullest  success  in  a  ruinous  struggle,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  that  monopoly. 
We  were  obliged  to  do  this,  even  when  every 
thing  promised  success  in  the  American  business. 
If  you  should  make  this  experiment  at  last,  under 


the  pressure  of  any  necessity,  you  never  can  do  it 
well.  But  if,  instead  of  falling  into  a  passion, 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  country  themselves 
should  undertake  the  business  cheerfully,  and 
with  hearty  affection  towards  it,  great  advantages 
would  follow.  What  is  forced,  cannot  be  modi- 
fied :  but  here  vou  may  measure  your  concessions. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment,  that  you 
make  the  desired  admission  without  altering  the 
system  of  your  representation  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, or  in  any  part.  You  may  leave  tliat  delibe- 
ration of  a  parliamentary  change  or  reform,  if 
ever  you  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  it,  uncom- 
plicated and  unembarrassed  with  the  other  ques- 
tion. Whereas,  if  they  are  mixed  and  confounded, 
as  some  people  attempt  to  mix  and  confound 
tliem,  no  one  can  answer  for  the  efiects  on  the 
constitution  itself. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this 
business  singly,  and  by  an  arrangement  for  the 
single  object.  It  is  that  you  may  proceed  by  ele- 
grees.  We  must  all  obey  the  great  law  of  change. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  law  of  nature,  and  the 
means  perhaps  of  its  conservation .  All  we  can  do, 
and  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  is  to  provide 
that  the  change  shall  proceed  by  insensible  de- 
grees. This  has  all  the  benefits  which  may  be  in 
change,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of 
mutation.  Every  Uiing  is  provided  for  as  it 
arrives.  This  mode  will,  on  the  one  hand,  pre- 
vent the  unfixing  old  interests  at  once  :  a  thing 
which  is  apt  to  breed  a  black  and  sullen  discon- 
tent in  those  who  are  at  once  dispossessed  of  all 
their  influence  and  consideration.  This  gradual 
course,  on  the  other  side,  will  prevent  men,  long 
under  depression,  from  being  intoxicated  with  a 
large  draught  of  new  power,  which  they  always 
abuse  with  a  licentious  insolence.  But  wishing, 
as  I  do,  the  change  to  be  gradual  and  cautious,  I 
would,  in  my  first  steps,  lean  rather  to  the  side  of 
enlargement  than  restriction. 

It  is  one  excellence  of  our  constitution,  that  all 
our  rights  of  provincial  election  regard  rather  pro- 
perty than  person.  It  is  another,  that  the  rights 
which  approach  more  nearly  to  die  personal  are 
most  of  them  corporate,  and  suppose  a  restrained 
and  strict  education  of  seven  years  in  some  useful 
occupation.  In  both  cases  the  practice  may  have 
slid  from  the  principle.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion in  both  cases  may  be  so  low,  or  not  so  judi- 
ciously chosen,  as  in  some  degree  to  frustrate  the 
end.  But  all  this  is  for  your  prudence  in  the  case 
before  you.  You  may  raise,  a  step  or  two,  the  qua- 
lification of  the  cathoiick  voters.  But  if  you  were, 
to-morrow,  to  put  the  cathoiick  freeholder  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  forty-shilling  protest- 
ant dissenter,  you  know  that  such  is  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland,  this  would  not  make  a  sensible  al- 
teration in  almost  any  one  election  in  the  kingdom. 
The  effect  in  their  favour,  even  defensively,  would 
be  infinitely  slow.  But  it  would  be  healing ;  it 
would  be  satisfactory  and  protecting.  The  stigma 
would  be  removed.  By  admitting  settled,  perma- 
nent substance  in  lieu  of  the  numbers,  you  would 
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avoid  the  great  danger  of  our  time,  that  of  setting 
up  number  against  property.  The  numbers  ought 
never  to  be  neglected ;  because  (besides  what  is  due 
to  them  as  men)  collectively,  though  not  indivi- 
dually, they  have  great  property  :  thev  ought  to 
have  therefore  protection  :  they  ought  to  have 
security  :  they  ought  to  have  even  consideration  : 
but  they  ought  not  to  predominate. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  have  nearly  done  ;  1  meant  to 
write  you  a  long  letter ;  I  have  written  a  long  dis- 
sertation. I  might  have  done  it  earlier  and  better, 
I  might  have  been  more  forcible  and  more  clear, 
if  I  had  not  been  interrupted  as  I  have  been ;  and 
this  obliges  me  not  to  write  to  you  in  my  own 
hand.  Though  my  hand  but  signs  it,  my  heart 
goes  with  what  I  have  written.  Since  1  could  think 
at  all,  those  have  been  my  thoughts.  You  know 
that  thirty-two  years  ago  they  were  as  fully  ma- 
tured in  my  mind  as  they  are  now.  A  letter  of 
mine  to  Lord  Kenmare,  though  not  by  my  desire, 
and  full  of  lesser  mistakes,  has  been  printed  in 
Dublin.  It  was  written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  time  when  I  began  tlie  employment,  which 
I  have  not  vet  finished,  in  favour  of  another  dis- 
tressed  people,  injured  by  those  who  have  van- 
quished them,  or  stolen  a  dominion  over  them. 
It  contained  my  sentiments  then  ;  you  will  see  how 
far  they  accord  with  my  sentiments  now.  Time 
has  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  them  all. 
The  present  circumstances  fix  them  deeper  in  my 
mind. 

I  voted  last  session,  if  a  particular  vote  could  be 
distinguished,  in  unanimity,  for  an  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England  conjointly  with  the  estab- 
lishment which  was  made  some  years  before  by  act 
of  parliament,  of  the  Roman  catholick,  in  the 
French  conquered  country  of  Canada.  At  the 
time  of  making  this  English  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, we  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  its  safety, 
to  destroy  the  former  Gallican  church  settlement. 
In  our  first  act  we  settled  a  government  altogether 
monarchical,  or  nearly  so.  In  that  system,  the  Ca- 
nadian catliolicks  were  far  from  being  deprived  of 
the  advantages  or  distinctions,  of  any  kind,  which 
they  enjoyed  under  their  former  monarchy.  It  is 
true,  that  some  people,  and  amongst  them  one  emi- 
nent divine,  predicted  at  that  time,  that  by  this 
step  we  should  lose  our  dominions  in  America. 
He  foretold  that  tlie  pope  would  send  his  indul- 
gences hither ;  that  the  Canadians  would  fall  in 
with  France;  would  declare  independence,  and 
draw  or  force  our  colonies  into  the  same  design. 
The  independence  happened  according  to  his  pre- 
diction ;  but  in  directly  the  reverse  order.  All  our 
English  protestant  countries  revolted.  They  joined 
themselves  to  France :  and  it  so  happened  that 
popish  Canada  was  the  only  place  which  pre- 
served its  fidelity  ;  the  only  place  in  which  France 
got  no  footing ;  the  only  peopled  colony  which 
now  remains  to  Great  Britain.  Vain  are  all  the 
prognosticks  taken  from  ideas  and  passions,  which 
survive  the  state  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
When  last  year  we  gave  a  popular  representation 
to  the  same  Canada,  by  the  choice  of  the  land- 


holders, and  an  aristocratick  representation,  at  the 
choice  of  the  Crown,  neither  was  the  choice  of  the 
Crown,  nor  the  election  of  the  landholders,  limited 
by  a  consideration  of  religion.     We  had  no  dread 
for  die  protestant  church,  which  we  settled  there, 
because  we  permitted  the  French  catliolicks,  in 
the  utmost  latitude  of  the  description,  to  be  free 
subjects.     They  are   good  subjects,   I   have  no 
doubt ;  but  I  will  not  allow  that  any  French  Ca- 
nadian, catholicks  are  better  men  or  better  citi- 
zens than   the   Irish   of  the  same   communion. 
Passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  west,  to  the 
extremity  almost  of  the  east ;  I  have  been  many 
years  (now  entering  into  the  twelfth)  employed 
m   supporting  the  rights,    privileges,  laws,  and 
immunities,  of  a  very  remote  people.     1  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  finish  my  task.     I  have  strug- 
gled through  much  discouragement   and   much 
opposition,  much  obloquy,  much  calumny,  for  a 
people  with  whom  1  have  no  tie,  but  the  common 
bond  of  mankind.     In  this  I  have  not  been  left 
alone.     We  did  not  fly  from  our  undertaking:, 
because  the  people  are  Mahometans  or  pagans, 
and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Christians  amongst 
them  are  papists.     Some  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  I 
dare  say,  have  good  reasons  for  what  they  may  do, 
which  do  not  occur  to  me.     I  do  not  presume  to 
condemn  them  :  but  thinking  and  acting  as  I  have 
done,  towards  these  remote  nations,  I  should  not 
know  how  to  shew  my  face,  here  or  in  Ireland,  if  I 
should  say  that  all  the  pagans,  all  the  mussulmen, 
and  even  all  the  papists,  (since  they  must  form  the 
highest  stage  in  the  climax  of  evil,)  are  worthy  of 
a  liberal  and  honourable  condition,  except  those 
of  one  of  the  descriptions,  which  forms  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which 
you  and  I  were  bom.     If  such  are  the  catholicks 
of  Ireland, — ill-natured  and  unjust  people,  from 
our  own  data,  may  be  inclined  not  to  think  better 
of  the  protestants  of  a  soil,  which  is  supposed  to 
infuse  into  its  sects  a  kind  of  venom  unknown  in 
other  places. 

You  hated  tlie  old  system  as  early  as  I  did.  Your 
first  juvenile  lance  was  broken  against  that  giant. 
I  think  you  were  even  the  first  who  attacked  the 
grim  phantom.  You  have  an  exceedingly  good  un- 
derstanding, very  good  humour,  and  the  best  heart 
in  tlie  world.  The  dictates  of  that  temper  and 
that  heart,  as  well  as  the  policy  pointed  out  by 
that  understanding,  led  you  to  abhor  the  old  code. 
You  abhorred  it,  as  1  did,  for  its  vicious  perfec- 
tion. For  I  must  do  it  justice :  it  was  a  complete 
system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency ;  well 
digested  and  well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was 
a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance ;  and 
as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment, 
and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement, 
in  them,  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded 
from  tlie  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  It  is  a  thin^ 
humiliating  enough,  that  we  are  doubtful  of  the 
effect  of  the  medicines  we  compound.  We  are 
sure  of  our  poisons.  My  opinion  ever  was  (in 
which  I  heartily  agree  with  those  that  admired 
the  old  code)  that  it  was  so  constructed,  that  if 
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there  was  once  a  breach  in  any  essential  part  of  it ; 
the  ruin  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  of  the  whole,  was 
at  some  time  or  other,  a  certainty.  For  that  rea- 
son I  honour,  and  shall  for  ever  honour  and  love 
you,  and  those  who  first  caused  it  to  stagger,  crack, 
and  gape.— Others  may  finish ;  the  be^nners  have 
the  glory ;  and,  take  what  part  you  please  at  tliis 
hour,  (I  think  you  will  take  the  best,)  your  first 
services  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  coun- 
try. Adieu !  Present  my  best  regards  to  those  I 
know,  and  as  many  as  I  know  in  our  country,  I 


honour.  There  never  was  so  much  ability,  nor, 
I  believe,  virtue,  in  it.  They  have  a  task  worthy 
of  both.  I  doubt  not  they  will  perform  it,  for  the 
stability  of  the  church  and  state,  and  for  the  union 
and  the  separation  of  the  people :  for  the  union  of 
the  honest  and  peaceable  of  all  sects ;  for  their 
separation  from  all  that  is  ill-intentioned  and 
seditious  in  any  of  them. 


Beaconsfield,  January  3,  1792. 
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HINTS   FOR  A   MEMORIAL 


TO  BB  DBLIVEBBD 


TO  MONSIEUR  DE  M.  M. 


WRITTEN    IN    THE    EARLY    PART   OF    1791 


The  king,  my  master,  from  his  siucere  desire 
of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  his 
most  Cnristian  majesty,  and  the  French  nation,  has 
for  some  time  beheld  with  concern  the  condition 
into  which  that  sovereign  and  nation  have  fallen. 

Notwithstanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of 
those  sentiments,  His  Britannick  Majesty  has 
hitherto  forborne  in  any  manner  to  take  part  in 
their  affairs,  in  hopes  that  the  common  interest  of 
king  and  subjects  would  render  all  parties  sensible 
of  me  necessity  of  settling  their  government,  and 
their  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation ;  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  permanence  to  both 
these  blessings,  as  well  as  internal  and  external 
tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  all 
Europe. 

His  Britannick  Majesty  finds,  to  his  great  re- 
gret, that  his  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He 
finds,  that  confusions  and  disorders  have  rather 
encreased  than  diminished,  and  that  they  now 
threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard  to  a 
neighbouring  sovereign  living  in  friendship  with 
Great  Britain,  the  same  spirit  of  good-will  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  the  same  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity,  which  have  caused  him  to  view, 
with  concern,  the  growth  and  continuance  of  the 
present  disorders,  have  induced  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  interpose  his  good  offices  towards  a  re- 
concilement of  those  unhappy  differences.  This 
His  Majesty  does  with  the  most  cordial  regard  to 
the  good  of  all  descriptions  concerned,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  wholly  removing  from 
his  royal  mind  all  memory  of  every  circumstance 
which  might  impede  him  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  of  benevolence  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 


His  Majesty,  having  always  thought  it  his  great- 
est glory,  that  he  rules  over  a  people  perfectly 
and  solidly,  because  soberly,  rationally,  and  le- 
gally, free,  can  never  be  supposed  to  proceed  in 
offering  thus  his  royal  mediation,  but  with  an  un- 
affected desire,  and  full  resolution,  to  consider  the 
settlement  of  a  free  constitution  in  France,  as  the 
very  basis  of  any  agreement  between  the  sovereign 
ana  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  unhappily  at 
variance  with  him  ;  to  guarantee  it  to  them,  if  it 
should  be  desired,  in  the  most  solemn  and  authen- 
tick  manner,  and  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  pro- 
cure tlie  like  guarantee  from  other  powers. 

His  Britannick  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner, 
assures  the  most  Christian  king,  that  he  knows 
too  well,  and  values  too  highly,  what  is  due  to  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  crowned  heads,  and  to  the 
implied  faith  of  treaties  which  have  always  been 
made  with  the  Crown  of  France,  ever  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  by  which  that  monarchy  shall  be 
despoiled  of  all  its  rights,  so  essential  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  consideration  of  the  prince,  and  the 
concord  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

If,  unfortunately,  a  due  attention  should  not  be 
paid  to  these  His  Majesty's  benevolent  and  neigh- 
bourly offers,  or,  if  any  circumstances  should  pre- 
vent the  most  Christian  king  from  acceding  (as 
His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  he  is  well  disposed  to 
do)  to  this  nealing  mediation  in  favour  oi  himself 
and  all  his  subjects.  His  Majesty  has  commanded 
me  to  take  leave  of  this  court,  as  not  conceiving 
it  to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and 
to  what  he  owes  to  his  faithful  people,  any  longer 
to  keep  a  publick  minister  at  the  court  of  a  sore- 
reign  who  is  not  in  possession  of  his  own  liberty. 


THOUGHTS  ON  FRENCH  AFFAIRS,  &c.  &c. 


WRITTEN    IN    DECEMBER,   1791. 


Ix  all  our  transactions  with  France,  and  at  all 
periods,  we  have  treated  with  that  state  on  the 
footing  of  a  monarchy.  Monarchy  was  considered 
in  all  the  external  relations  of  that  kingdom  with 
every  power  in  Europe  as  its  legal  and  constitu- 
tional government,  and  that  in  which  alone  its 
federal  capacity  was  vested. 
MontmoriD's         It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  Monsieur 

Letter.  ^g  Montmorin  formally,  and  with  as 
little  respect  as  can  be  imagined  to  the  king,  and 
to  all  crowned  heads,  announced  a  total  revolution 
in  that  country.  He  has  informed  the  British 
ministry,  that  its  frame  of  government  is  wholly 
altered  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  new 
system  ;  and,  in  effect,  that  the  king  is  no  longer 
his  master  (nor  does  he  even  call  him  such)  but 
the  ^* first  of  the  ministers^'*  in  the  new  system. 
Acceptance  of      '^^®  second  notification  was  that  of 

the  coMtitu-  the  king^'s  acceptance  of  the  new  con- 
tion  ratified.        *•*   *•  *  •  j      -^l  c     e 

stitution ;  accompanied  with  fanfaro- 
nades in  the  modern  style  of  the  French  bureaus  ; 
things  which  have  much  more  the  air  and  character 
of  the  saucy  declamations  of  their  clubs,  than  the 
tone  of  regular  office. 

It  has  not  been  very  usual  to  notify  to  foreign 
courts  any  thing  concerning  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  any  state.  In  the  present  case,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  two  notifications,  with  the 
observations  with  which  they  are  attended,  does 
not  leave  it  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Christendom  to  appear  ignorant  either  of  this 
French  Revolution,  or  (what  is  more  important)  of 
its  principles. 

We  know,  that,  very  soon  after  this  manifesto  of 
Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  name  it  was  made,  found  himself  obliged  to 
fly,  with  his  whole  family ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  disavows  and  annuls  that 
constitution,  as  having  been  the  effect  of  force  on 
his  person  and  usurpation  on  his  authority.  It  is 
equally  notorious  that  this  unfortunate  prince  was, 
with  many  circumstances  of  insult  and  outrage, 
brought  back  prisoner,  by  a  deputation  of  the  pre- 
tended  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  sus- 

.  •  See  Vattcl,  b  ii.  c.  4.  sect  56.  and  b.  iii.  c.  la  sect  266. 
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pended,  by  their  authority,  from  his  government. 
Under  equally  notorious  constraint,  and  under  me- 
naces of  total  deposition,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
accept  what  they  call  a  constitution,  and  to  agree 
to  whatever  else  the  usurped  power,  which  holds 
him  in  confinement,  thinks  proper  to  impose. 

His  next  brother,  who  had  fled  with  him,  and 
his  third  brother,  who  had  fled  before  him,  all  the 
princes  of  his  blood,  who  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  the  flower  of  his  magistracy,  his  clergy,  and 
his  nobility,  continue  in  foreign  countries,  protest- 
ing against  all  acts  done  by  him  in  his  present 
situation,  on  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  him- 
self protested  against  them  at  the  time  of  his  flight ; 
with  this  addition,  that  they  deny  his  very  com- 
petence (as  on  good  grounds  they  may)  to  abro- 
gate the  royalty,  or  the  ancient  constitutional  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom.  In  this  protest  they  are 
joined  by  three  hundred  of  the  late  assembly 
Itself,  and,  in  effect,  by  a  great  part  of  the  French 
nation.  The  new  government  (so  far  as  the  people 
dare  to  disclose  their  sentiments)  is  disdained,  I 
am  persuaded,  by  the  greater  number ;  who,  as  M. 
de  la  Fayette  complains,  and  as  the  truth  is,  have 
declined  to  take  any  share  in  the  new  elections 
to  the  National  Assembly,  either  as  candidates  or 
electors. 

In  this  state  of  things,  (that  is,  in  the  case  of  % 
divided  kingdom,)  by*  the  law  of  nations.  Great 
Britain,  like  every  other  power,  is  free  to  take  any 
part  she  pleases.  She  may  decline,  with  more  or 
less  formality,  according  to  her  discretion,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  new  system ;  or  she  may  recog- 
nise it  as  a  government  de  facto,  setting  aside  all 
discussion  of  its  original  legality,  and  considering 
the  ancient  monarchy  as  at  an  end.  The  law  of 
nations  leaves  our  court  open  to  its  choice.  We 
have  no  direction  but  what  is  found  in  the  well 
understood  policy  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

This  declaration  of  a  ncti;  species  of  government, 
on  new  principles,  (such  it  professes  itself  to  be,) 
is  a  real  crisis  in  Uie  politicks  of  Europe.  The 
conduct  which  prudence  ought  to  dictate  to  Great 
Britain,  will  not  depend  (as  hitherto  our  connexion 
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or  quarrel  with  other  states  has  for  some  time  de- 
pended) upon  merely  external  relations ;  but  in  a 
great  measure  also  upon  the  system  which  we  may 
think  it  right  to  adopt  for  the  internal  government 
of  our  own  country. 

If  it  be  our  policy  to  assimilate  our  government 
to  that  of  France,  we  ought  to  prepare  for  this 
change,  by  encouraging  the  schemes  of  authority 
established  there.  We  ought  to  wink  at  the  cap- 
tivity and  deposition  of  a  prince,  with  whom,  if 
not  in  close  alliance,  we  were  in  friendship.  We 
ought  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Mons.  Mont- 
morin*s  circular  manifesto ;  and  to  do  business  of 
course  with  the  functionaries  who  act  under  the 
new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to  whom  his 
majesty's  minister  has  been  sent  to  reside,  has  been 
deposed  and  imprisoned.  On  that  idea  we  ought 
also  to  withhold  all  sorts  of  direct  or  indirect  coun- 
tenance from  tliose  who  are  treating  in  Germany 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  of  the  ancient  oixlers  of  that  state.  This  con- 
duct is  suitable  to  this  policy. 

The  question  is,  whether  this  policy  be  suitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Let  us,  therefore,  a  little  consider  the  true 
nature  and  probable  effects  of  the  revolution  which, 
in  such  a  very  unusual  manner,  has  been  twice 
diplomatically  announced  to  his  majesty. 
Difference  be-  There  have  been  many  internal 
Soiution^and  revolutions  in  the  government  of 
others.  countries,   both   as  to   persons   and 

forms,  in  which  the  neighbouring  states  have  had 
little  or  no  concern.  Whatever  the  government 
might  be  with  respect  to  those  persons  and  those 
forms,  the  stationary  interests  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned have  most  commonly  influenced  the  new 
governments  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  in- 
fluenced the  old ;  and  the  revolution,  turning  on 
matter  of  local  grievance,  or  of  local  accommoda- 
tion, did  not  extend  beyond  its  territory. 

Nature  of  the  ^^  present  Revolution  in  France 
French  Revo-  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  of  another 

character  and  description ;  and  to 
bear  little  resemblance  or  analogy  to  any  of  those 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  Europe,  upon 
principles  merely  political.  It  is  a  revolution  of 
doctrine  and  theoretick  dogma.  It  has  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  those  changes  which  have 
been  made  upon  religious  grounds,  in  which  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  makes  an  essential  part. 

The  last  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory  which 
has  happened  in  Europe,  is  the  Reformation.  It  is 
not  for  my  purpose  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the 
merits  of  that  revolution,  but  to  state  one  only  of 
its  effects. 

flfccta         Tliat  effect  was  to  introduce  other 

interests  into  all  countries  than  those 
which  arose  from  their  locality  and  natural  cir- 
cumstances. The  principle  of  the  Reformation 
was  such  as,  by  its  essence,  could  not  be  local  or 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by 
faith  or  by  works,**  which  was  the  original  basis 
of  the  Reformation,  could  not  have  one  of  its 


alternatives  true  ^  to  Germany,  and  false  as  to 
every  other  country.  Neither  are  questions  of 
theoretick  truth  and  falsehood  goveroed  by  cir- 
cumstances any  more  than  by  places.  On  that 
occasion,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  prosel3rti8m  ex- 
panded itself  with  great  elasticity  upon  all  sides ; 
and  p^eat  divisions  were  every  where  the  result 

These  divisions,  however,  in  appearance  merely 
dogmatick,  soon  became  mixed  with  the  political ; 
and  their  effects  were  rendered  much  more  intense 
from  this  combination.  Europe  was  for  a  long 
time  divided  into  two  great  factions,  under  the 
name  of  catholick  and  protestant,  which  not  only 
oflen  alienated  state  from  state,  but  also  divided 
almost  every  state  within  itself.  The  warm  parties 
in  each  state  were  more  affectionately  attached  to 
those  of  their  own  doctrinal  interest  in  some  other 
country,  than  to  their  fellow-citizens,  or  to  their 
natural  government,  when  they  or  either  of  them 
happened  to  be  of  a  different  persuasion.  These 
factions,  wherever  they  prevailed,  if  they  did  not 
absolutely  destroy,  at  least  weakened  and  dis- 
tracted ,  the  local  ity  of  patriotism .  The  pu  blick  af- 
fections came  to  have  other  motives  and  oth&  ties. 

It  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  two 
last  centuries  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  this  revo- 
lution. 

Although  the  principles  to  which  it  gare  rise  did 
not  operate  with  a  perfect  regularity  and  con- 
stancy, they  never  wholly  ceased  to  operate.  Few 
wars  were  made,  and  few  treaties  were  entered 
into,  in  which  they  did  not  come  in  for  some  part 
They  gave  a  colour,  a  character,  and  direction,  to 
all  the  politicks  of  Europe. 

These  principles  of  internal  as  well  New  ijstein 
as  external  division  and  coalition  are  ^  pohticks. 
but  just  now  extinguished.  But  they,  who  will  ex- 
amine into  the  true  character  and  genius  of  some 
late  events,  must  be  satisfied  that  other  sources  of 
faction,  combining  parties  among  the  inhabitants 
of  different  countries  into  one  connexion,  are 
opened,  and  that  from  these  sources  are  likely  to 
arise  effects  full  as  important  as  those  which  had 
formerly  arisen  from  the  jarring  interests  of  the 
religious  sects.  The  intention  of  the  several  actors 
in  the  change  in  France  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  is  very  openly  professed. 

In  the  modern  world,  before  this  time,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  this  spirit  of  general  pohtical 
faction,  separated  from  religion,  pervading  several 
countries,  and  forming  a  principle  of  union  be- 
tween the  partisans  in  each.  But  the  thing  is  not 
less  in  human  nature.  The  ancient  world  has 
furnished  a  strong  and  striking  instance  of  such  a 
ground  for  faction,  full  as  powerful  and  full  as 
mischievous  as  our  spirit  of  religious  system  had 
ever  been ;  exciting  in  all  the  states  of  Greece 
(European  and  Asiatick)  the  most  violent  animosi- 
ties, and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions  and 
proscriptions.  These  ancient  factions  in  each  com- 
monwealth of  Greece  connected  themselves  with 
those  of  tlie  same  description  in  some  other  states; 
and  secret  cabals  and  publick  alliances  were  carried 
on  and  made,  not  upon  a  conformity  of  general 
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political  interests,  but  for  the  support  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  two  leading  states  which  headed 
the  aristocratick  and  democratick  factions.  For, 
as  in  latter  times,  the  king  of  Spain  was  at  the  head 
of  a  catholick,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  of  a  pro> 
testant,  interest,  (France,  though  catholick,  acting 
subordinately  to  the  latter,)  in  the  like  manner  the 
Lacedemonians  were  every  where  at  the  head  of 
the  aristocratick  interests,  and  the  Athenians  of 
the  democratick.  The  two  leading  powers  kept 
alive  a  constant  cabal  and  conspiracy  in  every 
state,  and  the  political  dogmas  concerning  the 
constitution  of  a  republick'  were  the  great  instru- 
ments by  which  these  leading  states  chose  to 
aggrandize  themselves.  Their  choice  was  not 
unwise ;  because  the  interest  in  opinions,  (merely 
as  opinions,  and  without  any  experimental  refer- 
ence to  their  effects,)  when  once  they  take  strong 
hold  of  the  mind,  become  the  most  operative  of 
all  interests,  and  indeed  very  often  supersede 
every  other. 

I  might  further  exemplify  the  possibility  of  a 
political  sentiment  running  through  various  states, 
and  combining  factions  in  them,  from  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
These  were  political  factions  originally  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  with  no  mixture  of 
religious  dogmas :  or  if  any  thing  religiously  doc- 
trinal they  had  in  them  originally,  it  very  soon 
disappeared ;  as  their  first  political  objects  disap- 
peared also,  though  the  spirit  remained.  They 
became  no  more  than  names  to  distinguish  fac- 
tions: but  they  were  not  the  less  powerful  in  their 
operation,  when  they  had  no  direct  point  of  doc- 
trine, either  religious  or  civil,  to  assert.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  those  factions  gave  no  small  de- 
gree of  influence  to  tlie  foreign  chiefs  in  every 
commonwealth  in  which  they  existed.  I  do  not 
mean  to  pursue  further  the  track  of  these  parties. 
I  allude  to  this  part  of  history  only,  as  it  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  tliat  species  of  faction  which 
broke  the  locality  of  public  affections,  and  united 
descriptions  of  citizens  more  with  strangers,  than 
witli  their  countrymen  of  different  opinions. 
French  ftindiu  The  political  dogma,  which,  upon 
mental  princi-  the  new  French  system,  is  to  unite 

'  the  factions  of  different  nations,   is 

this,  "  That  the  majority,  told  by  the  head,  of 
**  the  taxable  people  in  every  country,  is  the  per- 
"  petual,  natural,  unceasing,  indefeasible  sove- 
**  reign ;  that  this  majority  is  perfectly  master  of' 
**  the  form,  as  well  as  the  administration,  of  the 
"  state,  and  that  the  magistrates,  under  what- 
"  ever  names  they  are  called,  are  only  func- 
"  tionaries  to  obey  tlie  orders  (general  as  laws 
"  or  particular  as  decrees)  which  that  majority 
**  may  make ;  that  this  is  the  only  natural  go- 
"  vemment ;  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and 
"  usurpation." 

Practical  pro-       In  order  to  reduce  this  dogma  into 

J**^  practice,  the  republicans  in  France, 

and  their   associates   in    other   countries,  make 

*  Originally  called  the  BengtH  Club;  but  since  opened  to  per- 


it  always  their  business,  and  often  their  publick 
profession,  to  destroy  all  traces  of  ancient  estab- 
lishments, and  to  form  a  new  commonwealth 
in  each  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the  French 
Rights  of  Men.  On  the  principle  of  these 
rights,  they  mean  to  institute  in  every  country, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  the  whole,  parochial 
governments,  for  the  purpose  of  what  they  call 
equal  representation.  From  them  is  to  grow,  by 
some  media,  a  general  council  and  representative 
of  all  the  parochial  governments.  In  that  repre- 
sentative is  to  be  vested  the  whole  national 
power;  totally  abolishing  hereditary  name  and 
office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men,  (except 
where  money  must  make  a  difference,)  breaking  all 
connexion  between  territory  and  dignity,  and 
abolishing  every  species  of  nobility,  gentry,  and 
church  establishments ;  all  their  priests,  and  all 
their  magistrates,  being  only  creatures  of  election, 
and  pensioners  at  will. 

Knowing  how  opposite  a  permanent  landed  in- 
terest is  to  that  scheme,  they  have  resolved,  and  it 
is  the  great  drifl  of  all  their  regulations,  to  reduce 
that  description  of  men  to  a  mere  peasantry,  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  towns,  and  to  place  the  true 
effective  government  in  cities,  among  the  trades- 
men, bankers,  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  pre- 
suming young  persons;  advocates,  attornies,  no- 
taries, managers  of  newspapers,  and  those  cabals 
of  literary  men,  called  academies.  Tlieir  repub- 
lick is  to  have  a  first  functionary,  (as  they  call  him,) 
under  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit. 
This  officer,  when  such  an  officer  is  permitted,  is, 
however,  neither  in  fact  nor  name  to  be  considered 
as  sovereign,  nor  the  people  as  his  subjects.  The 
very  use  of  these  appellations  is  offensive  to  theirears. 

This  system,  as  it  has  first  been  realized,  dog- 
matically, as  well  as  practically,  in  France,  makes 
France  the  natural  head  of  all  factions  Partisans  of  the 
formed  on  a  similar  principle,  wher-  French  system, 
ever  they  may  prevail,  as  much  as  Athens  was 
the  head  and  settled  ally  of  all  democratick  fac- 
tions, wherever  they  existed.  The  other  system 
has  no  head. 

This  system  has  very  many  partisans  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England, 
where  they  are  already  formed  into  a  body,  com- 
prehending most  of  the  dissenters  of  the  three  lead- 
ing denominations;  to  these  are  readily  aggre- 
gated all  who  are  dissenters  in  character,  temper, 
and  disposition,  though  not  belonging  to  any  of 
their  congregi-tions — that  is,  all  the  restless  people 
who  resemble  them,  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties — 
Whigs,  and  even  Tories — ^the  whole  race  of  half- 
bred  speculators ; — all  the  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians; — all  those  who  hate  the  clergy,  and 
envy  the  nobility; — a  good  many  among  the  monied 
people; — the  East  Indians  almost  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present  importance 
does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their  wealth.  These 
latter  have  united  themselves  into  one  great,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  formidable  club,*  which,  though 

sons  from  the  other  presidencies,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  whole  Indian  interest 
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now  quiet,  may  be  brought  into  action  with  con- 
siderable unanimity  and  force. 

Formerly  few,  except  the  ambitious  great,  or 
the  desperate  and  indigent,  were  to  be  feared  as 
instruments  in  revolutions.  What  has  happened 
in  France  teaches  us,  with  many  other  things, 
that  there  are  more  causes  •than  have  commonly 
been  taken  into  our  consideration,  by  which  go- 
vernment may  be  subverted.  The  monied  men, 
merchants,  principal  tradesmen,  and  men  of  let- 
ters, (hitherto  generally  thought  the  peaceable  and 
even  timid  part  of  society,)  are  the  chief  actors  in 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as 
money  encreases  and  circulates,  and  as  the  circu- 
lation of  news,  in  politicks,  and  letters,  becomes 
more  and  more  dinused,  the  persons  who  diffuse 
this  money,  and  this  intelligence,  become  more 
and  more  important.  This  was  not  long  undis- 
covered. Views  of  ambition  were  in  France,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  to  these  classes  of  men. 
Objects  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  system  of 
civil  offices  of  every  kind.  Their  eyes  were  daz- 
zled with  this  new  prospect.  They  were,  as  it 
were,  electrified  and  made  to  lose  the  natural  spirit 
of  their  situation.  A  bribe,  great  without  example 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  held  out  to  them 
— ^the  whole  government  of  a  very  large  king- 
dom. 

Grounds  of  ae-  There  are  several  who  are  persuaded 
cunty  suppos-  that  the  same  thing  cannot  happen  in 
ed  for  England.  Engj^nd,  because  here  (they  say)  the 
occupations  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manu- 
facturers, are  not  held  as  degprading  situations.  I 
once  thought  that  the  low  estimation  in  which 
commerce  was  held  in  France  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  the  late  Revolution  ;  and  I 
am  still  of  opinion,  that  tlie  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
French  nobility  did  irritate  the  wealthy  of  other 
classes.  But  I  found  long  since,  that  persons  in 
trade  and  business  were  by  no  means  despised  in 
France  in  the  manner  I  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve. As  to  men  of  letters,  they  were  so  far  from 
being  despised  or  neglected,  that  there  was  no 
country,  perhaps,  in  Uie  universe,  in  which  they 
were  so  highly  esteemed,  courted,  caressed,  and 
even  feared  :  tradesmen  naturally  were  not  so 
much  sought  in  society,  (as  not  furnishing  so  large- 
ly to  the  fund  of  conversation  as  they  do  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state,)  but  the  latter  description  got 
Literary  forward  every  day.  M.  Bailly,  who 
interest  made  himself  the  popular  mayor  on 
the  rebellion  of  the  Bastile,  and  is  a  principal 
actor  in  the  revolt,  before  the  change,  possessed  a 
pension  or  office  under  the  Crown,  of  six  hundred 
pounds  English,  a  year ;  for  that  country,  no  con- 
temptible provision  :  and  this  he  obtained  solely 
Monied  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  on  no  other 
interest      ^j^g      ^g  ^  ^^  monied  men — whilst 

the  monarchy  continued,  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
merely  as  such,  they  did  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
nobility,  but  nobility  was  of  so  easy  an  acquisi- 
tion, that  it  was  the  fault  or  neglect  of  all  of  that 
description,  who  did  not  obtain  its  privileges,  for 
their  lives  at  least,  in  virtue  of  office.     It  attached 


under  the  royal  government  to  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  places,  real  and  nominal,  that  were 
vendible ;  and  such  nobility  were  as  capable  of 
every  thing  as  their  degree  of  influence  or  interest 
could  make  them,  that  is,  as  nobility  of  no  con- 
siderable rank  or  consequence.  M.  Necker,  so  far 
from  being  a  French  gentleman,  was  not  so  much 
as  a  Frenchman  born,  and  yet  we  all  know  the 
rank  in  which  he  stood  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  states. 

As  to  the  mere  matter  of  estimation  m ercmtik 
of  the  mercantile  or  any  other  class,  ">te««t 
this  is  regulated  by  opinion  and  prejudice.  In 
England,  a  security  against  the  enry  of  men  io 
these  classes  is  not  so  very  complete  as  we  may 
imagine.  We  must  not  impose  upon  ourselves. 
What  institutions  and  manners  together  had  done 
in  France,  manners  alone  do  here.  It  is  the  na- 
tural 'operation  of  things  where  there  exists  a 
crown,  a  court,  splendid  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  an  hereditary  nobility ; — where  there  exists  a 
fixed,  permanent,  landed  gentry,  continued  in 
greatness  and  opulence  by  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  by  a  protection  given  to  family  s^e- 
ments ; — ^where  there  exists  a  standing  army  and 
navy ; — ^where  there  exists  a  church  establishment, 
which  bestows  on  learning  and  parts  an  interest 
combined  with  that  of  religion  and  the  state;— 
in  a  country  where  such  things  exist,  wealth,  new 
in  its  acquisition,  and  precarious  in  its  duration, 
can  never  rank  first,  or  even  near  the  first :  though 
wealth  has  its  natural  weight  further  than  it  is 
balanced  and  even  preponderated  amongst  us  as 
amongst  other  nations,  by  artificial  institutions 
and  opinions  growing  out  of  them.  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been 
taken  out  of  trade  or  from  families  newly  created 
by  commerce.  In  no  period  has  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  noble  families  entered  into  the  counting- 
house.  I  can  call  to  mind  but  one  in  all  Eneland, 
and  his  is  of  near  fifty  years  standing.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  appears  plain  to  me,  from  my  best 
observation,  that  envy  and  ambition  may,  by  art, 
management,  and  disposition,  be  as  much  excited 
amongst  these  descriptions  of  men  in  England,  as 
in  any  other  country  ;  and  that  they  are  just  as 
capable  of  acting  a  part  in  any  great  change. 

What  direction  the  French  spirit  of  progreaofthe 
proselytism  is  likely  to  take,  and  in  French  tpint 
what  order  it  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  ~  ^  **"*" 
several  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  seeds  are  sown  almost  every  where, 
chiefly  by  newspaper  circulations,  infinitely  more 
efficacious  and  extensive  than  ever  they  were. 
And  they  are  a  more  important  instrument  than 
generally  is  imagined.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
reading  of  all,  they  are  the  whole  of  the  reading 
of  the  far  greater  number.  There  are  thirty  of 
them  in  Paris  alone.  The  lang^iage  diffiises  them 
more  widely  than  the  English,  though  the  Eng- 
lish too  are  much  read.  The  writers  of  tboe 
papers,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part,  are  either  un- 
known or  in  contempt,  but  they  are  like  a  battery 
in  which  the  stroke  of  any  one  ball  produces  no 
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great  effect,  but  the  amount  of  continual  repetition 
is  decisive.  Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  to  tell 
us  his  story,  morning  and  evening,  but  for  one 
twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become  our  master. 

All  those  countries  in  which  several  states  are 
comprehended  under  some  general  geographical 
description,  and  loosely  united  by  some  federal 
constitution  ;  countries  of  which  the  members  are 
small,  and  greatly  diversified  in  their  forms  of 
government,  and  in  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
held — these  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expected, 
arc  the  principal  objects  of  their  hopes  and  ma- 
chinations. Of  these,  the  chief  are  Germany 
and  Switzerland  :  after  them,  Italy  has  its  place 
as  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar. 
^  As  to  Grermany,  (in  which,  from 

their  relation  to  the  emperour,  1  com- 
prehended the  Belgick  provinces,)  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  from  several  circumstances,  internal  and 
external,  in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  empire  are  by  no  means  secure 
from  the  contagion  of  the  French  doctrines  and 
the  effect  of  French  intrigues ;  or  from  the  use 
which  two  of  the  greater  Grerman  powers  may 
make  of  a  general  derangement,  to  the  general 
detriment.  I  do  not  say  that  the  French  do  not 
mean  to  bestow  on  these  German  states  liberties, 
and  laws  too,  after  their  mode  ;  but  those  are  not 
what  have  hitherto  been  understood  as  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  empire.  These  exist  and  have 
always  existed  under  the  principles  of  feodal 
tenure  and  succession,  under  imperial  constitutions, 
grants  and  concessions  of  sovereigns,  family 
compacts  and  publick  treaties,  made  under  the 
sanction,  and  some  of  them  guaranteed  by  the 
sovereign  powers  of  other  nations,  and  particularly 
the  old  government  of  France,  the  author  and 
natural  support  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  short,  the  Germanick  body  is  a  vast  mass  of 
heterogeneous  states,  held  together  by  that  hete- 
rogeneous body  of  old  principles,  which  formed 
the  publick  law  positive  and  doctrinal.  The  modem 
laws  and  liberties,  which  the  new  power  in  France 
proposes  to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  to  sup- 
port with  all  its  force,  of  intrigue  and  of  arms,  is 
of  a  very  different  nature,  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  first,  and  indeed  fundamentally  the  re- 
verse of  it :  I  mean  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
man^  the  droit  de  Vhomme.  That  this  doctrine 
has  made  an  amazing  progress  in  Germany  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt.  They  are  infected 
by  it  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Maese,  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  It  is  particularly  prevalent 
amongst  all  the  lower  people,  churchmen  and  laity, 
EccietiasUcai  in  the  dominions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
■^^-  electors.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  or  to 
conceive  governments  more  mild  and  indulgent 
than  tliese  church  sovereignties  ;  but  good  govern- 
ment is  as  nothing  when  the  rights  of  man  take 
possession  of  the  mind.  Indeed  the  loose  reign 
neld  over  the  people  in  these  provinces  must  be 
considered  as  one  cause  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  lend  themselves  to  any  schemes  of  innova- 


tion, by  inducing  them  to  think  lightly  of  their 
governments,  and  to  judge  of  grievances,  not  by 
feeling,  but  by  imagination. 

It  is  in  tliese  electorates  that  the  Balance  of 
first  impressions  of  France  are  likely  G«"^any 
to  be  made,  and  if  they  succeed,  it  is  over  with 
the  Germanick  body  as  it  stands  at  present.  A 
great  revolution  is  preparing  in  Germany  ;  and  a 
revolution,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive upon  the  general  fate  of  nations  than  that 
of  France  itself;  other  than  as  in  France  is  to  be 
found  the  first  source  of  all  the  principles  which 
are  in  any  way  likely  to  distinguish  the  troubles 
and  convulsions  of  our  age.  If  Europe  does  not 
conceive  the  independence  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  empire  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  balanced  power  in  Europe,  and  if  the 
scheme  of  publick  law,  or  mass  of  laws,  upon 
which  that  independence  and  equilibrium  are 
founded,  be  of  no  leading  consequence  as  they 
are  preserved  or  destroyed,  all  the  politicks  of 
Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  been 
miserably  erroneous. 

If  the  two  great  leading  powers  of  pmssia  and 
Germany  do  not  regard  Uiis  danger  emperour. 
(as  apparently  they  do  not)  in  tlie  light  in  which 
it  presents  itself  so  naturally,  it  is  because  they 
are  powers  too  great  to  have  a  social  interest. 
That  sort  of  interest  belongs  only  to  those,  whose 
state  of  weakness  or  mediocrity  is  such  as  to  give 
them  greater  cause  of  apprehension  from  what 
may  destroy  them,  than  of  hope  from  any  thing 
by  which  they  may  be  aggrandized. 

As  long  as  those  two  princes  are  at  variance, 
so  long  the  liberties  of  Germany  are  safe.  But, 
if  ever  they  should  so  far  understand  one  another, 
as  to  be  persuaded  that  they  have  a  more  direct 
and  more  certainly  defined  interest  in  a  propor- 
tioned, mutual  aggrandizement,  than  in  a  reci- 
procal reduction,  Uiat  is,  if  they  come  to  think 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  enriched  by  a  di- 
vision of  spoil,  than  to  be  rendered  secure  by 
keeping  to  the  old  policy  of  preventing  others 
from  being  spoiled  by  either  of  them,  from  that 
moment  the  liberties  of  Grermany  are  no  more. 

That  a  junction  of  two  in  such  a  scheme  is 
neither  impossible  nor  improbable,  is  evident 
from  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1773,  which  was 
effected  by  such  a  junction  as  made  the  interpo- 
sition of  other  nations  to  prevent  it,  not  easy. 
Their  circumstances  at  that  time  hindered  any 
other  three  states,  or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking 
measures  in  common  to  prevent  it,  though  France 
was  at  that  time  an  existing  power,  and  had  not 
yet  learned  to  act  upon  a  system  of  politicks  of 
her  own  invention.  The  geographical  position  of 
Poland  was  a  great  obstacle  to  any  movements 
of  France  in  opposition  to  this,  at  that  time, 
unparalleled  league.  To  my  certain  knowledge, 
if  Great  Britain  had  at  that  time  been  willing  to 
concur  in  preventing  the  execution  of  a  proiect 
so  dangerous  in  the  example,  even  exhausted  as 
France  then  was  by  the  preceding  war,  and 
under  a  lazy  and  unenterprising  prince,  she  would 
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have  at  every  risk  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
business.  But  a  languor  with  regard  to  so  remote 
an  interest)  and  the  principles  and  passions  which 
were  then  strongly  at  work  at  home,  were  the 
causes  why  Great  Britain  would  not  give  France 
any  encouragement  in  such  an  enterprise.  At  that 
time,  however,  and  with  regard  to  that  object, 
in  my  opinion.  Great  Britain  and  France  had  a 
common  interest. 

Powibie  pro-  ^^^  ^^  position  of  Germany  is  not 
jectofttieem.  like  that  of  Poland,  with  regard  to 
Eng*of  Pros-  France,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  If 
*^  a  conjunction  between  Prussia  and  the 

emperour  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
cularizing and  rendering  hereditary  the  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  and  the  bishoprick  of  Munster, 
for  settling  two  of  them  on  the  children  of  the 
emperour,  and  uniting  Cologne  and  Munster  to 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
Rhine,  or  if  any  other  project  of  mutual  aggran- 
dizement should  be  in  prospect,  and  that,  to 
facilitate  such  a  scheme,  the  modem  French 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  shake  the 
internal  and  external  security  of  these  ecclesiastical 
electorates.  Great  Britain  is  so  situated,  that  she 
could  not  with  any  effect  set  herself  in  opposition 
to  such  a  design.  Her  principal  arm,  her  marine, 
could  here  be  of  no  sort  of  use. 
To  be  resisted  France,  the  author  of  the  treaty  of 
«j^by  Westphalia,  b  the  natural  guardian 

of  the  independence  and  balance  of 
Germany.  Great  Britain  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
king's  concern  as  one  of  that  august  bcMly)  has 
a  serious  interest  in  preserving  it;  but,  except 
through  the  power  of  France,  acting  upon  the 
common  old  principles  of  state  policy,  in  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  she  has  no  sort  of  means 
of  supporting  that  interest.  It  is  always  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  that  the  power  of  France 
should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
It  is  not  her  interest  that  that  power  should  be 
wholly  annihilated  in  the  system  of  Europe. 
Though  at  one  time  through  France  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  was  endangered,  it  is,  and 
ever  was,  through  her  alone  that  the  common 
liberty  of  Germany  can  be  secured  against  the 
single  or  the  combined  ambition  of  any  other 
power.  In  truth,  within  this  century  the  aggran- 
dizement of  other  sovereign  houses  has  been  such 
that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
state  of  Europe ;  and  other  nations  as  well  as 
France  may  become  objects  of  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension. 

New  prin-  f"  this  State  of  things,  a  new  prin- 

SSr  ^^  ^^^'  ^T^^  of  alliances  and  wars  is  opened. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  is,  with 
France,  an  antiquated  fable.  The  rights  and 
liberties  she  was  bound  to  maintain  are  now  a  sys- 
tem of  wrong  and  tyranny  which  she  is  bound  to 
desUoy.  Her  good  and  ill  dispositions  are  shewn 
by  the  same  means.  To  communicate  peaceably 
the  righte  of  men  is  the  true  mode  of  her  shewing 
her  friendship ;  to  force  sovereigns  to  submit  to 
those  rights  is  her  mode  of  hostility.     So  that 


either  as  friend  or  foe  her  whole  scheme  has  been, 
and  is,  to  throw  the  empire  into  confusion :  and 
those  statesmen,  who  follow  the  old  routine  of 
politicks,  may  see,  in  this  general  confusion,  and 
in  the  danger  of  the  lesser  princes,  an  occasioD, 
as  protectors  or  enemies,  of  connecting  their  ter- 
ritories to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  Ger- 
man powers.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration 
that  the  means  which  they  encourage,  as  leadmg 
to  the  event  they  desire,  will  with  certaintr  not 
only  ravage  and  destroy  the  empire,  but,  if  they 
should  for  a  moment  seem  to  aggrandize  the  two 
great  houses,  will  also  establiaJi  principles  and 
confirm  tempers  amongst  the  people,  which  will 
preclude  the  two  sovereigns  from  the  possibility  of 
holding  what  they  acquire,  or  even  the  dominions 
which  they  have  inherited.  It  is  on  the  side  of 
the  ecclesiastical  electorates  that  the  dykes,  raised 
to  support  the  German  liberty,  first  will  give  way. 

The  French  have  begun  their  general  operations 
by  seizing  upon  those  territories  of  the  Pope,  the 
situation  of  which  was  the  most  inviting  to  the  en- 
terprise. Their  method  of  doing  it  was  by  exdting 
sedition  and  spreading  massacre  and  desolation 
throu^  these  unfortunate  places,  and  then,  under 
an  idea  of  kindness  and  protection,  bringing  for- 
ward an  antiquated  title  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  annexing  Avignon  and  the  two  cities  of  tbe 
Comtat  with  their  territory  to  the  French  repub- 
lick.  They  have  made  an  attempt  on      ^^ 
Geneva,  in  which  they  very  narrowly 
failed  of  success.     It  is  known  that  they  hold  out 
from  time  to  time  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  other 
provinces  of  which  Graul  was  anciently  composed, 
including  Savoy  on  the  other  side,  and 
on  this  side  bounding  themselves  by         ^^^' 
the  Rhine. 

As  to  Switzerland,  it  is  a  country  s^i„^jrtiiid. 
whose  long  union,  rather  than  its  pos- 
sible division,  is  the  matter  of  wonder.  Here  I 
know  they  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes.  Tbe 
aggregation  to  France  of  the  democratick  Swiss 
republicks  appears  to  them  to  be  a  work  half  done 
by  their  very  form ;  and  it  might  seem  to  them 
rather  an  encrease  of  importance  to  these  little 
commonwealths,  than  a  derogation  from  their  in- 
dependency, or  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their 
government.  Upon  any  quarrel  amongst  the  can- 
tons, nothing  is  more  likely  than  such  an  event 
As  to  the  aristocratick  republicks,  tbe  general 
clamour  and  hatred  which  the  French  excite  against 
the  very  name,  (and  with  more  facility  and  sac- 
cess  than  against  monarchs,)  and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  Uieir  government  making  any  sort  of 
resistance  against  an  insurrection,  where  they  have 
no  troops,  and  the  people  are  all  armed  and  train- 
ed, render  their  hopes,  in  that  quarter,  far  indeed 
from  unfounded.  It  is  certain  that  the  republick 
of  Berne  thinks  itself  obliged  to  a  vigilance  next 
to  hostile,  and  to  imprison  or  expel  all  the  French 
whom  it  finds  in  its  territories.  But  indeed  those 
aristocracies,  which  comprehend  whatever  is  con- 
siderable, wealthy,  and  valuable,  in  Switzerland, 
do  now  so  wholly  depend  upon  opinion,  and  tbe 
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Old  French  l^umour  of  their  multitude,  that  the 
mttdoM.  the  lightest  puff  of  wind  is  sufficient  to 
KdcpSd-^  ***  blow  them  down.  If  France,  under 
«nce.  its  ancient  regimen,  and  upon  the  an- 

cient principles  of  policy,  was  the  support  of  the 
Gcrmanick  constitution,  it  was  much  more  so  of 
that  of  Switzerland,  which  almost  from  the  very 
origin  of  that  confederacy  rested  upon  the  close- 
ness of  its  connexion  with  France,  on  which  the. 
Swiss  cantons  wholly  reposed  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  the  parts  of  their  body  in  their  re- 
spective rights  and  permanent  forms,  as  well  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  in  their  general  inde- 
pendency. 

Switzerland  and  Germany  are  the  first  objects 
of  the  new  French  politicians.  When  I  contem- 
plate what  they  have  done  at  home,  which  is  in 
effect  little  less  than  an  amazing  conquest  wrought 
by  a  change  of  opinion,  in  a  great  part  (to  be  sure 
til  from  altogether)  very  sudden,  I  cannot  help 
letting  my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  designs, 
and  without  attending  to  geographical  order,  con- 
sidering the  other  states  of  Europe  so  far  as  they 
may  be  any  way  affected  by  this  astonishing  Re- 
volution. If  early  steps  are  not  taken  in  some 
way  or  other  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  in- 
fluence,  I  scarcely  think  any  of  them  perfectly  se- 
cure. 

Italy  is  divided,  as  Grermany  and 
Switzerland  are,  into  many  smaller 
states,  and  with  some  considerable  diversity  as  to 
forms  of  government ;  but  as  these  divisions  and 
varieties  in  Italy  are  not  so  considerable,  so  nei- 
ther do  I  think  the  danger  altogether  so  imminent 
there  as  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Savoy  I 
know  that  the  French  consider  as  in  a  very  hope- 
ful way,  and  I  believe  not  at  all  with- 
out reason.  They  view  it  as  an  old 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  may  be 
easily  re-united  in  the  manner  and  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  re-union  of  Avignon.  This  country 
communicates  with  Piedmont ;  and  as  the  king 
of  Sardinia's  dominions  were  long  the  key  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  long  regarded  by  France,  whilst 
France  acted  on  her  old  maxims,  and  with  views 
on  Italy ;  so,  in  this  new  French  empire  of  sedi- 
tion, if  once  she  gets  that  key  into  her  hands,  she 
can  easily  lay  open  the  barrier  which  hinders  the 
entrance  of  her  present  politicks  into  that  inviting 
region.  Milan,  I  am  sure,  nourishes  great  dis- 
quiets— and,  if  Milan  should  stir,  no  part  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  secure  to  the  present  possessors — whether 
the  Venetian  or  the  Austrian.  Genoa  is  closely 
connected  with  France. 

Bourtxm  '^^  ^^^  prince  of  the  house  of 

princeiin      Bourbon  has  been   obliged  to   give 
^'  himself  up  entirely  to  the  new  system, 

and  to  pretend  even  to  propagate  it  with  all  zeal ; 
at  least  that  club  of  intriguers  who  assemble  at  the 
Penillans,  and  whose  cabinet  meets  at  Madame 
de  Stahl's,  and  makes  and  directs  all  the  ministers, 
is  the  real  executive  government  of  France.  The 
emperour  is  perfectly  in  concert,  and  they  will  not 
long  suffer  any  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 


Lombardy. 


keep  by  force  the  French  emissaries  out  of  their 
dominions ;  nor  whilst  France  has  a  commerce 
with  them,  especially  through  Marseilles,  (the  hot- 
test focus  of  sedition  in  France,)  will  it  be  long 
possible  to  prevent  the  intercourse  or  the  effects. 

Naples  h&s  an  old,  inveterate  disposition  to  re- 
publicanism, and  (however  for  some  time  past 
quiet)  is  as  liable  to  explosion  as  its  own  Vesu- 
vius. Sicily,  I  think,  has  these  dispositions  in 
full  as  strong  a  degree.  In  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries exists  any  thing  which  very  well  deserves  the 
name  of  government  or  exact  police. 

In  the  states  of  the  church,  notwith-  Ecclesiastical 
standing  their  strictness  in  banishing  *^^- 
the  French  out  of  that  country,  there  are  not 
wanting  the  seeds  of  a  revolution.  The  spirit  of 
nepotism  prevails  there  nearly  as  strong  as  ever. 
Every  Pope  of  course  is  to  give  origin  or  restora- 
tion to  a  great  family,  by  the  means  of  large  do- 
nations. The  foreign  revenues  have  long  been 
gradually  on  the  decline,  and  seem  now  in  a  man- 
ner dried  up.  To  supply  this  defect  tlie  resource 
of  vexatious  and  impolitick  jobbing  at  home,  if  any 
thing,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened.  Various 
well  intended  but  ill  understood  practices,  some 
of  them  existing,  in  their  spirit  at  least,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  still  prevail ;  and 
that  government  is  as  blindly  attached  to  old,  abu- 
sive customs,  as  others  are  wildly  disposed  to  all 
sorts  of  innovations  and  experiments.  These 
abuses  were  less  felt  whilst  the  pontificate  drew 
riches  fix)m  abroad,  which  in  some  measure  coun- 
terbalanced the  evils  of  their  remiss  and  jobbish 
government  at  home.  But  now  it  can  subsist 
only  on  the  resources  of  domestick  management ; 
and  abuses  in  that  management  of  course  will  be 
more  intimately  and  more  severely  felt. 

In  the  midst  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  a  near  observation,  have  seen  a  little  rip- 
pling in  that  smooth  water,  which  indicates  some^ 
thing  alive  under  it.     There  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state  a  personage  who  seems  capable  of  acting  (but 
with  more  force  and  steadiness)  the  part  of  the 
tribune  Rienzi.      The  people,  once  innamed,  will 
not  be  destitute  of  a  leader.     They  have  such  an 
one  already  in  the  Cardinal  or  Archbishop  Buan 
Campagna,     He  is,  of  all  men,  if  I  am  not  ill  in- 
formed, the  most  turbulent,  seditious,  intriguing, 
bold  and  desperate.      He  is  not  at  all  made  for  a 
Roman  of  the  present  day.    I  think  he  lately  held 
the  first  office  of  their  state,  that  of  great  cham- 
berlain, which  is  equivalent  to  high  treasurer.     At 
present  he  is  out  of  employment,  and  in  disgrace. 
If  he  should  be  elected  Pope,  or  even  come  to  have 
any  weight  with  a  new  Pope,  he  will  infallibly 
conjure  up  a  democratick  spirit  in  that  country. 
He  may  indeed  be  able  to  effect  it  without  these 
advantages.     The  next  interregnum  will  probably 
shew  more  of  him.     There  may  be  others  of  the 
same  character,  who  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.   This  much  is  certain,  tliat  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, if  once  the  blind  reverence  they  bear  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Pope,  wliich  is  their  only  bridle, 
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should  relax,  are  naturally  turbulent,  ferocious, 
and  headlong,  whilst  the  police  is  defective,  and 
the  goveritment  feeble  and  resourceless  beyond  all 
imagination. 

As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nerveless  coun- 
^*°'  try.  It  does  not  possess  the  use, 
it  only  suffers  the  abuse,  of  a  nobility.  For 
some  time,  and  even  before  the  settlement  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  that  body  has  been  sys- 
tematically lowered,  and  rendered  incapable  by 
exclusion,  and  for  incapacity  excluded  from  af- 
fairs. In  this  circle  the  body  is  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated— and  so  little  means  have  they  of  any 
weighty  exertion  either  to  controul  or  to  support 
the  Crown,  that  if  they  at  all  interfere,  it  is  only 
by  abetting  desperate  and  mobbish  insurrections, 
like  that  at  Madrid,  which  drove  Squillace  from 
his  place.  Florida  Blanca  is  a  creature  of  office, 
and  has  little  connexion  and  no  sympathy  with 
that  body. 

As  to  the  clergy,  they  are  the  only  thing  in 
Spain  that  looks  like  an  independent  order,  and 
they  are  kept  in  some  respect  by  the  Inquisition, 
the  sole  but  unhappy  resource  of  publick  tranquil- 
,  lity  and  order  now  remaining  in  Spain.     As  in 
Venice,  it  is  become  mostly  an  engine  of  state, 
which  indeed  to  a  degree  it  has  always  been  in 
Spain.  It  wars  no  longer  with  Jews  and  hereticks ; 
it  has  no  such  war  to  carry  on.     Its  g^reat  object 
is  to  keep  atheistick  and  republican  doctrines  from 
making  their  way  in  that  kingdom.     No  French 
book  upon  any  subject  can  enter  there  which  does 
not  contain  such  matter.    In  Spain,  the  clergy  are 
of  moment  from  their  influence,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  envy  and  jealousy  that  attend  great 
riches  and  power.    Though  the  Crown  has  by  ma- 
nagement with  the  Pope  got  a  very  great  share 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  its  own  hands, 
much  still  remains  to  them.     There  will  always  be 
about  that  court  those  who  look  out  to  a  farther 
division  of  the  church   property  as  a  resource, 
and  to  be  obtained   by  shorter   methods,   than 
those  of  negociations  with  the  clergy  and  their 
chief.     But  at  present  I  think  it  likely  that  they 
will  stop,  lest  the  business  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands :  and  lest  that  body  in  which  remains 
the  only  life  that  exists  in  Spain,  and  is  not  a  fever, 
may  with  their  property  lose  all  the  influence  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  monarchy,  or,  being  poor 
and  desperate,  may  employ  whatever  influence  re- 
mains to  them  as  active  agents  in  its  destruction. 
Castile  differ-       The  Castilians  have  still  remaining 
i?nVrSd  A?:  a  good  deal  of  their  old  character, 
ragon.  their  gramdady  lealdad,  and  il  timor 

de  Dios ;  but  that  character  neither  is,  nor  ever 
was,  exactly  true,  except  of  the  Castilians  only. 
The  several  kingdoms,  which  compose  Spain, 
have,  perhaps,  some  features  which  run  through 
the  whole ;  but  they  are  in  many  particulars  as 
different  as  nations  who  go  by  different  names : 
the  Catalans,  for  instance,  and  the  Arragonians 
too,  in  a  great  measure  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Miquelets,  and  much  more  of  republicanism  than 
of  an  attachment  to  royalty.     They  are  more  in 


the  way  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  France ;  an^, 
upon  the  least  internal  movement,  will  disclose  and 
probably  let  loose  a  spirit  that  may  throw  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  into  convulsions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  spint  of 
melioration  which  has  been  going  on  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  more  or  less  during  this  century,  and 
the  various  schemes  very  lately  on  foot  for  Airther 
advancement,  are  all  put  a  stop  to  at  once.     Re- 
formation certainly  is  nearly  connected  with  inno- 
vation— and,  where  that  latter  comes  in  for  too 
large  a  share,  those  who  undertake  to  improve  their 
country  may  risk  their  own  safety.    In  times  where 
the  correction,  which  includes  the  confession,  of  an 
abuse,  is  turned  to  criminate  the  authority  which 
has  long  suffered  it,  rather  than  to  honour  those 
who  would  amend  it,  (which  is  the  spirit  of  this 
malignant  French  distemper,)  every  step  out  of  the 
common  course  becomes  critical,  and  renders  it  a 
task  full  of  peril  for  princes  of  moderate  talents  to 
engage  in  great  undertakings.    At  present  the  only 
safety  of  Spain  is  the  old  national  hatred  to  the 
French.     How  far  that  can  be  depended  upon,  if 
any  great  ferments  should  be  excited,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

As  to  Portugal,  she  is  out  of  the  high  road  of 
these  politicks — I  shall,  therefore,  not  divert  mv 
thoughts  that  way ;  but  return  again  to  the  nortu 
of  Europe,  which  at  present  seems  the  part  most 
interested,  and  there  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
French  speculation  on  tiie  northern  countries 
may  be  valued  in  the  following  or  some  such 
manner. 

Denmark  and  Norway  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  furnish  any  of  the  materisds 
of  a  democratick  revolution,  or  the  dispositions  to 
it.     Denmark  can  only  be  consequentially  af- 
fected by   any  thing  done  in   France ;    but  of 
Sweden  I  think  quite  otherwise.     The     c-ed«i 
present  power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a 
system,  and  too  green,  and  too  sore,  from  its  late 
revolution,  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  assured. 
The  king  by  his  astonishing  activity,  his  boldness, 
his  decision,  his  ready  versatihty,  and  by  rousing 
and  employing  the  old  military  spirit  of  Sweden, 
keeps  up  the  top  with  continual  agitation  and 
lashing.      The   moment  it  ceases   to   spin,  the 
royalty  is  a  dead  bit  of  box.     Whenever  Sweden 
is  quiet  externally  for  some  time,  there  is  great 
danger  that  all  the  republican  elements  she  con- 
tains will  be  animated  by  the  new  French  spirit, 
and  of  this  I  believe  the  king  is  very  sensible. 

The  Russian  government  is  of  all 
others  the  most  liable  to  be  subverted  "***'' 
by  military  seditions,  by  court  conspiracies,  and 
sometimes  by  headlong  rebellions  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  turbinating  movement  of  Pugatchef. 
It  is  not  quite  so  probable  that  in  any  of  these 
changes  the  spirit  of  system  may  mingle  in  the 
manner  it  has  done  in  France.  The  Muscovites 
are  no  great  speculators — but  I  should  not  much 
rely  on  their  uninquisitive  disposition,  if  any  of 
their  ordinary  motives  to  sedition  should  arise. 
The  little  catechism  of  the  rights  of  men  is  soon 
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learned ;    and  the    inferences   are    in    the  pas- 
sions. 

Poland,  from  one  cause  or  other,  is 
always  unquiet.  The  new  constitu- 
tion only  serves  to  supply  that  restless  people  with 
new  means,  at  least  new  modes,  of  cherishing  their 
turbulent  disposition.  The  bottom  of  the  character 
is  the  same.  It  is  a  great  question,  whether  the 
joining  that  crown  with  the  electorate 
of  Saxony  will  contribute  most  to 
^rengthen  the  royal  authority  of  Poland,  or  to 
shake  the  ducal  in  Saxony.  The  elector  is  a 
catholick ;  the  people  of  Saxony  are,  six  sevenths 
at  the  very  least,  protestants.  He  must  continue 
a  catholick,  according  to  the  Polish  law,  if  he 
accepts  that  crown.  The  pride  of  the  Saxons, 
formerly  flattered  by  having  a  crown  in  the  house 
of  their  prince,  though  an  honour  which  cost  them 
dear  ;  the  German  probity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty ; 
the  weight  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  under 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  the  good  temper  and 
good  nature  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony ; 
had  formerly  removed  from  the  people  all  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  their  religion,  and  kept  them 
perfectly  quiet,  obedient,  and  even  affectionate.  The 
seven  years  war  made  some  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  Saxons.  They  did  not,  I  believe,  regret  the  loss 
of  what  might  be  considered  almost  as  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  possession  of 
which,  by  annexing  them  to  a  foreign  interest,  had 
often  obliged  them  to  act  an  arduous  part,  towards 
the  support  of  which  that  foreign  interest  afforded 
no  proportionable  strength.  In  this  very  delicate 
situation  of  their  political  interests,  the  speculations 
of  the  French  and  German  economists,  and  the 
cabals,  and  the  secret  as  well  as  publick  doctrines 
of  the  Uluminatenorden  and  free-masons,  have 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  that  country;  and 
a  turbulent  spirit  under  colour  of  religion,  but  in 
reality  arising  from  the  French  rights  of  man,  has 
already  shewn  itself,  and  is  ready  on  every  occa- 
sion to  blaze  out. 

The  present  elector  is  a  prince  of  a  safe  and 
quiet  temper,  of  great  prudence,  and  goodness. 
He  knows,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  not 
the  power  and  respect  belonging  to  sovereigns, 
but  their  very  existence,  depends  on  a  reasonable 
frugality.  It  is  very  certain  that  not  one  sovereign 
in  Europe  can  either  promise  for  the  continuance 
of  his  authority  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  insol- 
vency, or  dares  to  venture  on  a  new  imposition  to 
relieve  himself.  Without  abandoning  wholly  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  his  court,  the  elector  has 
conducted  his  affairs  with  infinitely  more  economy 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  so  as  to  restore  his 
finances  beyond  what  was  thought  possible  from 
the  state  in  which  the  seven  years  war  had  left 
Saxony.  Saxony,  during  the  whole  of  that  dread- 
ful period,  having  been  in  the  hands  of  an  exas- 
perated enemy,  rigorous  by  resentment,  by  nature, 
and  by  necessity,  was  obliged  to  bear  in  a  manner 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war :  in  the  intervals  when 
their  allies  prevailed,  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  better  treated. 


The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  present 
elector,  in  my  opinion,  rather  perhaps  respites  the 
troubles  tlian  secures  the  peace  of  the  electorate. 
The  offer  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
is  truly  critical,  whether  he  accepts  or  whether 
he  declines  it.  If  the  states  will  consent  to  his 
acceptance,  it  will  add  to  the  difficulties,  already 
great,  of  his  situation  between  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emperour.  But  these  thoughts  lead  me 
too  far,  when  I  mean  to  speak  only  of  the  interiour 
condition  of  these  princes.  It  has  always  however 
some  necessary  connexion  with  their  foreign  poli- 
ticks. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  u  n  d 
ruling  party  there,  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely  to  be  so  except  by 
fear ;  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misled  unless  in- 
directly and  circuitously.  But  the  predominant 
party  in  Holland  is  not  Holland.  The  sup- 
pressed faction,  though  suppressed,  exists.  Un- 
der the  ashes,  the  embers  of  the  late  commo- 
tions are  still  warm.  The  anti-orange  party  has 
from  the  day  of  its  origin  been  French,  though 
alienated  in  some  degree  for  some  time,  through 
the  pride  and  folly  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It 
will  ever  hanker  after  a  French  connexion ;  and 
now  that  the  internal  government  in  France  has 
been  assimilated  in  so  considerable  a  degree  to  that 
which  the  immoderate  republicans  began  so  very 
lately  to  introduce  into  Holland,  their  connexion, 
as  still  more  natural,  will  be' more  desired.  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  present  exteriour  politicks 
of  the  Stadtholder,  nor  the  treaty  into  which  the 
newspapers  say  he  has  entered  for  the  states  with' 
the  emperour.  But  the  emperour*s  own  politicks 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  seem  to  me  to  be 
exactly  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
French  revolutionists.  He  endeavours  to  crush 
the  aristocratick  party — and  to  nourish  one  in 
avowed  connexion  with  the  most  furious  democra- 
tists  in  France. 

These  provinces,  in  which  the  French  game  is' 
so  well  played,  they  consider  as  part  of  the  old 
French  empire  :  certainly  they  were  amongst  the 
oldest  parts  of  it.  These  they  think  very  well 
situated,  as  their  party  is  well-disposed  to  a  re- 
union. As  to  the  greater  nations,  they  do  not 
aim  at  making  a  direct  conquest  of  them,  but  by 
disturbing  them  through  a  propagation  of  their 
principles,  they  hope  to  weaken,  as  they  will 
weaken  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm 
and  agitation,  and  thus  render  all  their  efforts 
against  them  utterly  impracticable,  whilst  they 
extend  the  dominion  of  their  sovereign  anarchy  on 
all  sides. 

As  to  England,  there  may  be  some  Quriand. 
apprehension  from  vicinity,  from  con- 
stant communication,  and  from  the  very  name  of 
liberty,  which,  as  it  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  us, 
in  its  worst  abuses  carries  something  seductive. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  the  first  and  best  of  the  objects 
which  we  cherish.  I  know  that  many,  who  suffi- 
ciently dislike  the  system  of  France,  have  yet  no 
apprehension  of  its  prevalence  here.    I  say  nothing 
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to  the  ground  of  this  security  in  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  their  constitution,  and  their  satisfac- 
tion in  the  discreet  portion  of  liberty  which  it 
measures  out  to  them.  .Upon  this  I  have  said  all 
I  have  to  say,  in  the  appeal  I  have  published. 
That  security  is  something,  and  not  inconsiderable. 
But  if  a  storm  arises  I  should  not  much  rely  upon 
it. 
^^'  ^i     *  There   are   other  views  of  thm&:s 

Objection  to        ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ^       .  ® 

tbe  stability  which  may  be  used  to  give  us  a  per- 
^temf'*"*^''  feet  (though  in  my  opinion  a  delusive) 
assurance  of  our  own  security.  The 
first  of  these  is  from  the  weakness  and  ricketty 
nature  of  the  new  system  in  the  place  of  its  first 
formation.  It  is  thought  that  the  monster  of  a 
commonwealth  cannot  possibly  live — that  at  any 
rate  the  ill  contrivance  of  their  fabrick  will  make 
it  fall  in  pieces  of  itself — that  the  Assembly  must 
be  bankrupt,  and  that  this  bankruptcy  will  to- 
tally destroy  that  system,  from  the  contagion  of 
which  apprehensions  are  entertained. 

For  my  part  I  have  long  thought  that  one  great 
cause  of  the  stability  of  this  wretched  scheme  of 
things  in  France  was  an  opinion  that  it  could  not 
stand  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  external  measures 
to  destroy  it  were  wholly  useless. 

As  to  the  bankruptcy,  that  event 
"*^  ^'  has  happened  long  ago,  as  much  as  it 
is  ever  likely  to  happen.  As  soon  as  a  nation 
compels  a  creditor  to  take  paper  currency  in  dis- 
charge of  his  debt,  there  is  a  bankruptcy.  The 
compulsory  paper  has  in  some  degree  answered ; 
not  because  tnere  was  a  surplus  from  church 
lands,  but  because  faith  has  not  been  kept  with 
the  clergy.  As  to  the  holders  of  the  old  funds, 
to  them  the  payments  will  be  dilatory,  but  they 
will  be  made,  and  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
count on  paper,  whilst  paper  is  taken,  paper  will 
be  issued. 

As  to  the  rest,  they  have  shot  out 
three  branches  of  revenue  to  supply  all 
those  which  they  have  destroyed,  that  is,  the  Uni- 
versal Register  of  all  Transactions,  the  heavy 
and  universal  Stamp  Duty,  and  the  new  Territo- 
rial Imposty  levied  chiefly  on  the  reduced  estates 
of  the  gentleihen.  These  branches  of  the  revenue, 
especially  as  they  take  assignats  in  payment, 
answer  Uieir  purpose  in  a  considerable  degree, 
and  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  paper ;  for  as  they 
receive  it  in  their  treasury,  it  is  in  reality  funded 
upon  all  tlieir  taxes  and  future  resources  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  upon  the  church  estates.  As 
this  paper  is  become  in  a  manner  the  only  visible 
maintenance  of  the  whole  people,  the  dread  of  a 
bankruptcy  is  more  apparently  connected  with  the 
delay  of  a  counter-revolution,  than  with  the  dura- 
tion of  this  republick ;  because  the  interest  of  the 
new  republick  manifestly  leans  upon  it ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  counter-revolution  cannot  exist 
along  with  it.  The  above  three  projects  ruined 
some  ministers  under  the  old  government,  merely 
for  having  conceived  them.  They  are  the  salva- 
tion of  the  present  rulers. 

As  tlie  Assembly  has  laid  a  most  unsparing  and 
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cruel  hand  on  all  men  who  have  lived  by  the 
bounty,  the  justice,  or  the  abuses,  of  the  old 
government,  they  have  lessened  many  expences. 
The  royal  establishment,  though  excessively  and 
ridiculously  great  for  their  scheme  of  things,  is  re- 
duced at  least  one  half;  the  estates  of  the  king's 
brothers,  which  under  the  ancient  government  had 
been  in  truth  royal  revenues,  go  to  the  general 
stock  of  the  confiscation;  and  as  to  the  crown 
lands,  though,  under  the  monarchy,  they  never 
yielded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  by 
many  they  are  thought  at  least  worth  three  times 
as  much. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  charge,  whether  as  a 
compensation  for  losses,  or  a  provision  for  religion, 
of  which  they  made  at  first  a  great  parade,  and 
entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  in  favour  of  it, 
it  was  estimated  at  a  much  larger  sum  than  they 
could  expect  from  the  church  property,  movable 
or  immovable :  they  are  completely  bankrupt  u 
to  that  article.  It  is  just  what  they  wish ;  and  it 
is  not  productive  of  any  serious  inconvenience. 
The  non-payment  produces  discontent  and  occa- 
sional sedition ;  but  is  only  by  fits  and  spasms, 
and  amongst  the  country  people  who  are  of  no 
consequence.  Tliese  seditions  furnish  new  pretexts 
for  non-payment  to  the  church  establishment,  and 
help  the  Assembly  wholly  to  get  rid  of  the  clergy, 
and  indeed  of  any  form  of  religion,  which  is  not 
only  their  real,  but  avowed  object. 

They  are  embarrassed  indeed  in  the  Wantofmoiie; 
highest  degree,  but  not  wholly  re-  J»»^«*PP»J«t 
sourceless.  They  are  without  the  species  of 
money.  Circulation  of  money  is  a  great  con- 
venience, but  a  substitute  for  it  may  be  found. 
Whilst  the  great  objects  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, corn,  cattle,  wine,  and  the  like,  exist 
in  a  country,  the  means  of  giving  them  circu- 
lation, with  more  or  less  convenience,  cannot  be 
wholly  wanting.  The  great  confiscation  of  the 
church  and  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  princes,  for  the  purchase  of  all  which 
their  paper  is  always  received  at  par,  gives  means 
of  continually  destroying  and  continually  creat- 
ing, and  this  perpetual  destruction  and  renovation 
feeds  the  speculative  market,  and  prevents,  and 
will  prevent,  till  that  fund  of  confiscation  begins 
to  fail,  a  total  depreciation. 

But  all  consideration  of  publick  Monied  inter- 
credit  in  France  is  of  little  avail  at  «t  not  nec»- 
present.  The  action  indeed  of  the  "^"^ 
monied  interest  was  of  absolute  necessity  at  the 
banning  of  this  Revolution ;  but  the  French 
republick  can  stand  without  any  assistance  from 
that  description  of  men,  which,  as  things  are 
now  circumstanced,  rather  stands  in  need  of  as- 
sistance itself  from  the  power  which  alone  sub- 
stantially exists  in  France;  I  mean  the  several 
districts  and  municipal  republicks,  and  the  several 
clubs  which  direct  all  their  afiairs  and  appoint  all 
their  magistrates.  This  is  the  power  now  para- 
mount to  every  thing,  even  to  the  Assembly  itself 
I'  called  National,  and  that  to  which  tribunals,  priest- 
hood, laws,  finances,  and  both  descriptions  of  mill- 
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ary  power  are  wholly  subservient ,  so  far  as  the 
ailitary  power  of  either  descriptioD  yields  obe- 
lience  to  any  name  of  authority. 

The  world  of  contingency  and  political  com- 
lination  is  much  larger  than  ^e  are  apt  to  ima- 
;ine.  We  never  can  say  what  may  or  may  not 
lappen,  without  a  view  to  all  the  actual  circum- 
tances.  Experience,  upon  other  data  than  those, 
I  of  all  things  the  most  delusive.  Prudence  in 
lew  cases  can  do  nothing  on  grounds  of  retrospect. 
k.  constant  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  train 
if  things  as  they  successively  emerge,  and  to  act 
in  what  they  direct,  are  the  only  sure  courses, 
rhe  physician  that  let  blood,  and  by  blood-let- 
ing  cured  one  kind  of  plague,  in  the  next  added 

0  its  ravages.  Tliat  power  goes  with  property  is 
lot  universally  true,  and  the  idea  that  the  opera- 
ion  of  it  is  certain  and  invariable  may  mislead  us 
^ery  fatally. 

»ower  sepa-  Whoever  will  take  an  accurate  view 
ated  from  of  the  State  of  those  republicks,  and 
"rope  y.  ^^  ^y^^  composition  of  the  present  As- 
embly  deputed  by  them,  (in  which  Assembly 
here  are  not  quite  fifty  persons  possessed  of  an 
ncome  amounting  to  100/.  sterling  yearly,)  must 
liscern  clearly,  that  the  political  and  civil  power 
\f  France  is  wholly  separated  from  its  property 
\f  every  description  ;  and  of  course  that  neither 
he  landed  nor  the  monied  interest  possesses  the 
mallest  weight  or  consideration  in  the  direction 
>f  any  publick  concern.  The  whole  kingdom  is 
lirected  by  the  refuse  of  its  chicane^  with  the 
id  of  the  bustling,  presumptuous  young  clerks  of 
t>unting-houses  and  shops,  and  some  interroix- 
ure  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  same  character 
n  the  several  towns.  The  rich  peasants  are 
>ribed  with  church  lands ;  and  the  poorer  of  that 
lescription  are,  and  can  be,  counted  for  nothing, 
rhey  may  rise  in  ferocious,  ill-directed  tumults 
—but  they  can  only  disgrace  themselves  and 
tignalize  the  triumph  of  their  adversaries. 
Qflfect  of  the  The  truly  active  citizens,  that  is, 
'^^  the  above  descriptions,  are  all  con- 

«med  in  intrigue  respecting  the  various  objects 
n  their  local  or  their  general  government.  The 
Ota,  which  the  French  have  established  for  their 
National  Assembly,  holds  out  the  highest  objects 
>f  ambition  to  such  vast  multitudes  as,  in  an  un- 
exampled measure,  to  widen  the  bottom  of  a  new 
(pecies  of  interest  merely  political,  and  wholly 
mconnected  with  birth  or  property.  This  scheme 
)f  a  rota,  though  it  enfeebles  the  state  considered 
13  one  solid  body,  and  indeed  wholly  disables  it 
from  acting  as  such,  gives  a  great,  an  equal,  and 

1  difilisive  strength  to  the  democratick  scheme. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  people,  every  two  years, 
raised  to  the  supreme  power,  has  already  produced 
\i  least  fifteen  hundred  bold,  acting  politicians ; 
\  great  number  for  even  so  great  a  country  as 
France.  These  men  never  will  quietly  settle  in 
Drdinary  occupations,  nor  submit  to  any  scheme 
n^hich  must  reduce  them  to  an  entirely  private 
condition,  or  to  the  exercise  of  a  steady,  peaceful, 
but  obscure  and  unimportant,  industry.     Whilst 


they  sit  in  the  Assembly  they  are  denied  offices  of 
trust  and  profit — but  their  short  duration  makes 
this  no  restraint — during  their  probation  and  ap- 
prenticeship they  are  all  salaried  with  an  income 
to  the  greatest  part  of  them  immense  ;  and,  afler 
tliey  have  passed  the  novitiate,  those  who  take  any 
sort  of  lead  are  placed  in  very  lucrative  offices, 
according  to  their  influence  and  credit,  or  appoint 
those  who  divide  their  profits  with  them. 

This  supply  of  recruits  to  the.  corps  of  tne 
highest  civil  ambition  goes  on  with  a  regular 
progression.  In  very  few  years  it  must  amount 
to  many  thousands.  These,  however,  will  be  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  multitude  of  muni- 
cipal officers,  and  officers  of  district  and  depart- 
ment, of  all  sorts,  who  have  tasted  of  power  and 
profit,  and  who  hunger  for  the  periodical  return 
of  the  meal.  To  these  needy  agitators,  the  glory 
of  the  state,  the  general  wealdi  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  publick  cre- 
dit, are  as  dreams ;  nor  have  arguments  deduced 
from  these  topicks  any  sort  of  weight  with  them. 
The  indifference  with  which  the  Assembly  regards 
the  state  of  their  colonies,  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  French  commerce,  is  a  fiill  proof  how  little 
they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  but  the 
selnsh  game  of  their  own  ambition,  now  univer- 
sally diffused. 

It  is  true,  amidst  all  these  turbulent  imnractica- 
means  of  security  to  tlieir  system,  biiltyofre- 
very  great  discontents  every  where 
prevail.  But  they  only  produce  misery  to  those 
who  nurse  them  at  home ;  or  exile,  beggary,  and 
in  the  end  confiscation,  to  those  who  are  so  im- 
patient as  to  remove  from  them.  Each  municipal 
republick  has  a  committee,  or  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  committee  of  research.  In  these 
petty  republicks  the  tyranny  is  so  near  its  object, 
that  it  becomes  instantly  acquainted  with  every 
act  of  every  man.  It  stifles  conspiracy  in  its 
very  first  movements.  Their  power  is  absolute 
and  uncontroulable.  No  stand  can  be  made 
against  it.  These  republicks  are  besides  so  dis- 
connected, that  very  little  intelligence  of  what 
happens  in  them  is  to  be  obtained,  beyond  their 
own  bounds,  except  by  the  means  of  their  clubs, 
who  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence,  and  who 
give  what  colour  they  please  to  such  facts  as  they 
choose  to  communicate  out  of  the  track  of  their 
correspondence.  They  all  have  some  sort  of 
communication,  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
please,  with  the  centre.  By  this  confinement  of 
all  communication  to  the  ruling  faction,  any  com- 
bination, grounded  on  the  abuses  and  discon- 
tents in  one,  scarcely  can  reach  the  other.  There 
is  not  one  man,  in  any  one  place,  to  head  them. 
The  old  government  had  so  much  abstracted  the 
nobility  from  the  cultivation  of  provincial  inte- 
rest, that  no  man  in  France  exists,  whose  power, 
credit,  or  consequence,  extends  to  two  districts,  or 
who  is  capable  of  uniting  them  in  any  design,  even 
if  any  man  could  assemble  ten  men  together, 
without  being  sure  of  a  speedy  lodging  in  a  prison. 
One  must  not  judge  of  the  state  of  France  by 
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what  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  resemble  any  other  country.  Ana- 
logical reasoning  from  history  or  from  recent  ex- 
perience in  other  places  is  wholly  delusive. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  was  seen  so  strong  a 
government  internally  as  that  of  the  French  mu- 
nicipalities. If  ever  any  rebellion  can  arise  against 
the  present  system,  it  must  begin,  where  the  Re- 
volution which  gave  birth  to  it  did,  at  the  capital. 
Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  there  is  the  least 
freedom  of  intercourse.  But  even  tliere,  so  many 
servants  as  any  man  has,  so  many  spies  and  irre- 
concilable domestick  enemies. 
Gentiemen  are      But  that  place  being  the  chief  seat 

fugiUves.  Qf  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the 
ruling  faction,  and  the  place  of  occasional  resort 
for  their  fiercest  spirits,  even  there  a  revolution  is 
not  likely  to  have  any  thing  to  feed  it.  The  leaders 
of  the  aristocratick  party  have  been  drawn  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  order  of  the  princes,  on  the  hopes 
held  out  by  the  emperour  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Pilnitz ;  and  as  to  the  democratick  factions  in 
Paris,  amongst  them  there  are  no  leaders  pos- 
sessed of  an  influence  for  any  other  purpose  but 
that  of  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  moment  they  are  seen  to  warp,  they  are  re- 
duced to  nothing.  They  have  no  attached  army — 
no  party  that  is  at  all  personal. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  because  a  political 
system  is,  under  certain  aspects,  very  unwise  in  its 
contrivance,  and  very  mischievous  in  its  effects, 
that  it  therefore  can  have  no  long  duration.  Its 
very  defects  may  tend  to  its  stability,  because  they 
are  agreeable  to  its  nature.  The  very  faults  in  the 
constitution  of  Poland  made  it  last;  the  veto 
which  destroyed  all  its  energy  preserved  its  life. 
What  can  be  conceived  so  monstrous  as  the  repub- 
lick  of  Algiers  ?  and  that  no  less  strange  republick 
of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt  ?  They  are  of  the 
worst  form  imaginable,  and  exercised  in  the  worst 
manner,  yet  they  have  existed  as  a  nuisance  on 
the  earth  for  several  hundred  years. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  many  more 

that  crowd  upon  me,  three  conclusions  have  long 

since  arisen  in  my  mind — 

^     -   ,  First,  that  no  counter-revolution  is 

to  be  expected  m  France,  from  mter- 

nal  causes  solely. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  present  system 
exists,  the  greater  will  be  its  strength ;  the  greater 
its  power  to  destroy  discontents  at  home,  and  to 
resist  all  foreign  attempts  in  favour  of  these  dis- 
contents. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exists  in  France,  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  the  managers  there,  and  it  is 
in  the  very  essence  of  their  plan,  to  disturb  and 
distract  all  otlier  governments,  and  their  endless 
succession  of  restless  politicians  will  continually 
stimulate  them  to  new  attempts. 
Proceeding  of  Princes  are  generally  sensible  that 
princes;  de-  this  is  their  common  cause ;  and  two 
ve  p  ans.  ^^  ^j^^^^  hdLve  made  a  publick  declara- 
tion of  their  opinion  to  this  effect.  Against  this 
common  danger,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  king 


of  Spain,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  republick 
of  Berne,  are  very  diligent  in  using  defensive 
measures. 

If  they  were  to  guard  against  an  invasion  from 
France,  die  merits  of  this  plan  of  a  merely  defen- 
sive resistance  might  be  supported  by  plausible 
topicks ;  but  as  the  attack  does  not  operate  agamst 
these  countries  externally,  but  by  an  internal  cor- 
ruption (a  sort  of  dry  rot) ;  they,  who  pursue  this 
merely  defensive  plan,  against  a  danger  which  the 
plan  itself  supposes  to  be  serious,  cannot  possibly 
escape  it.  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  defensive 
measures  to  be  sharp  and  vigorous  under  the  im- 
pressions of  the  first  alarm,  and  to  relax  by  de- 
grees ;  until  at  length  the  danger,  by  not  operatmg 
instantly,  comes  to  appear  as  a  false  alarm ;  so 
much  so  that  the  next  menacing  appearance  will 
look  less  formidable,  and  will  be  less  provided 
against.  But  to  those  who  are  on  the  offensive  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  always  alert.  Possibly  it  is 
more  their  interest  not  to  be  so.  For  their  unfore- 
seen attacks  contribute  to  their  success. 

In  the  mean  time  a  system  of  French    __ . 

conspiracy  is  gaining  ground  in  every  party  bov 
country.  This  system  happening  to  «mp««t 
be  founded  on  principles  the  most  delusive  indeed, 
but  the  most  flattering  to  the  natural  propensities 
of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  to  the  specula- 
tions of  all  those  who  think,  without  thinking  very 
profoundly^  must  daily  extend  its  influence.  A 
predominant  inclination  towards  it  appears  in  all 
those  who  have  no  religion,  when  otherwise  their 
disposition  leads  them  to  be  advocates  even  for 
despotism.  Hence  Hume,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  he  does  not  throw  out  some  expressions  of 
disapprobation  on  the  proceedings  of  the  levellers 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  yet  affirms  that 
the  doctrines  of  John  Ball  were  "  conformable  to 
*'  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality,  which  are  en- 
"  graven  in  the  hearts  qf  all  men." 

Boldness  formerly  was  not  the  character  of 
atheists  as  such.  They  were  even  of  a  character 
nearly  the  reverse :  they  were  formerly  like  the 
old  Epicureans,  rather  an  unenterprising  race. 
But  of  late  they  are  grown  active,  designing,  tur- 
bulent, and  seditious.  They  are  sworn  enemies  to 
kings,  nobility,  and  priesthood.  We  have  seen  all 
the  academicians  at  Paris,  with  Condorcet,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Priestley,  at  their 
head,  the  most  furious  of  the  extravagant  repub- 
licans. 

The  late  Assembly,  after  the  last 
captivity  of  the  king,  had  actually  ^^«*»^ 
chosen  this  Condorcet  by  a  majority  in  the  ballot, 
for  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  and  direction  of  his  parents,  and 
to  be  delivered  over  to  this  fanatick  atheist,  and 
furious  democratick  republican.  His  untracta- 
bility  to  these  leaders,  and  his  figure  in  the  club 
of  jacobins,  which  at  that  time  they  wished  to 
bring  under,  alone  prevented  that  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  others  in  the  same  style,  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  Whilst  he  was  can- 
didate for  this  office  he  produced  his  title  to  it  bj 
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promulgating  the  followiog  ideas  of  the  title  of  his 
royal  pupil  to  the  crown.  In  a  paper  written  by 
him,  and  published  with  his  name,  against  the  re- 
establishment,  even  of  the  appearance  of  monarchy 
under  any  qualifications,  he  says  :  *'  Jusqu'^  ce 
<<  moment  ils  [FAssemblee  Nationale]  n'ont  rien 
**  pr^juge  encore.  £n  se  reservant  de  nommer 
^*  un  gouvemeur  au  dauphin,  ils  n*ont  pas  pro- 
Doctrine  of  "  nonce  que  cet  enfant  ddt  regner ; 
the  French.  «  ^lais  seulement  qu*il  etoit  possible 
''  que  la  constitution  Ty  destinit ;  ils  ont  voulu 
''  que  Teducation,  effa9ant  tout  ce  que  les  pres- 
'*  Hges  du  Trone  ont  pu  lui  inspirer  de  prejug^ 
*'  8ur  les  droits  pr^tendus  de  sa  naissance,  qu'elle 
'<  lui  fit  connottre  de  bonne  heure,  et  VEgalite 
**  naturelle  des  hommes,  et  la  Souverainete  du 
**  peuple ;  qu'elle  lui  apprit  k  ne  pas  oublier  que 
**  c'est  du  peuple  qu'il  tiendra  le  titre  de  roi,  et 
"  que  le  peuple  n*a  pas  mime  le  droit  de  renoncer 
"  d  celui  de  Ven  depouiller. 

**  Ils  ont  voulu  que  cette  klucation  le  rendit 
'*  egalement  digne,  par  ses  lumi^res,  et  ses  vertus, 
*'  de  recevoir  avec  resignation,  le  fardeau  dange- 
''  reux  d'une  couronne,  ou  de  la  diposer  avecjoie 
"  entre  le  mains  de  ses  fr^res,  qu'il  sentit  que  le 
**  devoir,  et  la  gloire  du  roi  d'un  peuple  libre,  est 
**  de  faster  le  moment  de  n*6tre  plus  qu'un  citoyen 
"  ordinaire. 

**  Ils  ont  voulu  que  Vinutilite  d'un  roi,  la  ne- 
'*  cessit6  de  chercher  1^  moyens  de  remplacer  un 
^* pouvoir  fonde  sur  les  illusions,  fut  une  des  pre- 
**  mitres  verites  ofiertes  k  sa  raison  ;  Vobligation 
**  d*y  concourir  luimime  un  des  premieres  devoirs 
"  de  sajnorale  ;  et  le  desir  de  n*Stre  plus  affran- 
**  chi  du  joug  de  la  lot,  par  une  injurieuse  invio- 
**  lalnlitSf  le  premier  sentiment  de  son  cceur,  lis 
n'igptiorent  pas  que  dans  ce  moment  il  s'agit  bien 
moins  de  former  un  roi  que  de  lui  apprendre  k 
"  savair,  k  vouloir  ne  plus  Vitre,*'* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  man  who  has  oc- 
casionally filled  the  chair  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, who  is  their  perpetual  secretary,  their  only 
standing  ofiicer,  and  the  most  important  by  far. 
He  leads  them  to  peace  or  war.  He  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  republican  faction  in  England. 
These  ideas  of  M.  Condorcet,  are  the  principles  of 
those  to  whom  kings  are  to  entrust  their  successors, 
and  the  interests  of  their  succession.  This  man 
would  be  ready  to  plunge  the  poniard  in  the  heart 
of  his  pupil,  or  to  whet  the  axe  for  his  neck.  Of 
all  men,  the  most  dangerous  is  a  warm,  hot-headed, 
zealous  atheist.  This  sort  of  man  aims  at  domi- 
nion, and  his  means  are,  the  words  he  always  has 
in  his  mouth, ''  Uegalite  naturelle  des  hommes,  et 
*'  la  souverainete  du  peuple.*' 

•Until  now.  they  (the  National  Assembly)  have  prejudged 
nodiin|[.  Reserving  to  themselves  a  right  to  appoint  a  precep- 
tur  to  the  dauphin,  they  did  not  declare  that  ihi»  child  wot  to 
rein ;  hut  only  that  pottibly  the  constitution  might  destine  him 
to  It :  they  willed  that  while  education  should  effhce  from  his 
mind  all  the  prejudices  arising  from  the  delution*  qf  the  throne 
rejecting  his  pretended  birth-right«  it  should  also  teach  him 
not  to  forget,  that  it  is  from  the  people  he  is  to  receive  the  title  of 
king,  and  that  the  people  do  not  even  poeeeee  the  right  of  giving  up 
their  power  to  take  U  from  him. 

They  willed  that  this  education  should  render  him  worthy 
by  his  Imowledee.  and  by  his  virtues,  both  to  receive  with 
euhmieeion  the  dangerous  burden  of  a  crown,  and  to  reeign  it 
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All  former  attempts,  grounded  on  these  rights 
of  men,  had  proved  unfortunate.  The  success  of 
this  last  makes  a  mighty  difiference  in  the  effect 
of  the  doctrine.  Here  is  a  principle  of  a  nature,  to 
the  multitude,  the  most  scauctive,  always  existing 
before  their  eyes,  as  a  thing  feasible  in  practice. 
After  so  many  failures,  such  an  enteiprise,  previous 
to  the  French  experiment,  carried  ruin  to  the 
contrivers,  on  the  &ce  of  it ;  and  if  any  enthusiast 
was  so  wild  as  to  wish  to  engage  in  a  scheme  of 
that  nature,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  find  fol- 
lowers :  now  there  is  a  party  almost  in  all  coun- 
tries, ready  made,  animated  with  success,  with  a 
sure  ally  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe.  There  is 
no  cabal  so  obscure  in  any  place,  that  they  do  not 
protect,  cherish,  foster,  and  endeavour  to  raise  it 
into  importance  at  home  and  abroad.  From  the 
lowest,  this  intrigue  will  creep  up  to  the  highest. 
Ambition,  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  may  find  its 
account  in  the  party  and  in  the  principle. 

The  ministers  of  other  kings,  like  character  of 
those  of  the  king  of  France,  (not  ministers, 
one  of  whom  was  perfectly  free  from  this  guilt, 
and  some  of  whom  were  very  deep  in  it,)  may 
themselves  be  the  persons  to  foment  such  a 
disposition  and  sucn  a  faction.  Hertzberg, 
the  king  of  Prussia's  late  minister,  is  so  much 
of  what  is  called  a  philosopher,  that  he  was 
of  a  faction  with  that  sort  of  politicians  in 
every  thing,  and  in  every  place.  Even  when  he 
defends  himself  from  the  imputation  of  giving 
extravagantly  into  these  principles,  he  still  con- 
siders the  Revolution  of  France  as  a  great  publick 
good,  by  giving  credit  to  their  fraudulent  decla- 
ration of  their  universal  benevolence,  and  love  of 
peace.  Nor  are  his  Prussian  majesty's  present 
ministers  at  all  disinclined  to  the  same  system. 
Their  ostentatious  preamble  to  certain  late  edicts 
demonstrates  (if  their  actions  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  their  cast  of  mind)  that 
they  are  deeply  infected  with  the  same  distemper 
'of  dangerous,  because  plausible,  though  trivial 
and  shsdlow  speculation. 

Ministers,  turning  their  backs  on  the  reputation 
which  properly  belongs  to  them,  aspire  at  the 
glory  of  being  speculative  writers.  The  duties  of 
these  two  situations  are,  in  general,  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other.  Speculators  ought  to  be 
neutral.  A  minister  cannot  be  so.  He  is  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  publick  as  connected 
with  that  of  his  master.  He  is  his  master's 
trustee,  advocate,  attorney,  and  steward — and  he 
is  not  to  indulge  in  any  speculation  which  con- 
tradicts that  character,  or  even  detracts  firom  its 
efficacy.     Necker  had  an  extreme  thirst  for  this 

wUh  pleasure  into  the  hands  of  his  brethren :  that  he  should  be 
conscious  that  the  hastening  of  that  moment  when  he  is  to  l>e 
only  a  common  ciUzen  constitutes  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  a 
free  people. 

They  willed  that  the  utelettnee*  of  a  king,  the  necessity  of 
seeking  means  to  establish  something  in  lieu  of  a  power  founded 
on  illueiont,  should  be  one  of  the  first  truths  offered  to  his  reason ; 
the  obligation  qf  conforming  himeelf  to  thit.  thefirtt  of  hie  moral 
dutie*  ;  and  the  denre  of  no  lonaer  being  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
the  lawt  by  an  iniurioue  inviolability,  thejlrtt  and  chief  eentiment 
of  hi9  heart.  They  are  not  ignorant  that  in  the  present  moment 
the  object  is  less  to  form  a  king  than  to  teach  him  that  he  ehould 
know  how  to  wieh  no  longer  to  be  euch. 
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sort  of  glory ;  so  had  others  ;  and  this  pursuit  of 
a  misplaced  and  misunderstood  reputation  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  these  minbters,  and  of 
their  unhappy  master.  The  Prussian  ministers  in 
foreign  courts  have  (at  least  not  long  since)  talked 
the  most  democratick  language  with  r^ard  to 
France,  and  in  the  most  unmanaged  terms. 
Ck>rp8dipio-  The  whole  corps  diplomatique,  with 
matique.     ygj-y  fg^  exceptions,  leans  that  way. 

What  cause  produces  in  them  a  turn  of  mind, 
which  at  first  one  would  think  unnatural  to  their 
situation,  it  is  not  impossible  to  explain.  The 
discussion  would  however  be  somewhat  long  and 
somewhat  invidious.  The  fact  itself  is  indisput- 
able, however  they  may  disguise  it  to  their  several 
courts.  This  disposition  is  gone  to  so  very  great 
a  length  in  that  corps,  in  itself  so  important,  and 
so  important  as  furnishing  the  intelligence  which 
sways  all  cabinets,  that  if  princes  and  states  do 
not  very  speedily  attend  with  a  vigorous  controul 
to  tliat  source  of  direction  and  information,  very 
serious  evils  are  likely  to  befall  them. 

Sovereigns-         ®"^    indeed    kings   are  to   guard 
their  disposi-    against  the  same  sort  of  dispositions 
**°*'  in  themselves.     They  are  very  easily 

alienated  from  all  the  higher  orders  of  their  sub- 
jects, whether  civil  or  military,  laick  or  ecclesi- 
astical. It  is  with  persons  of  condition  that  sove- 
reigns chiefly  come  into  contact.  It  is  from  them 
that  they  generally  experience  opposition  to  their 
will.  It  is  with  their  pride  and  impracticability, 
that  princes  are  most  hurt ;  it  is  with  their  servility 
and  baseness,  that  they  are  most  commonly  dis- 
gusted ;  it  is  from  their  humours  and  cabals,  that 
they  find  their  affairs  most  frequently  troubled 
and  distracted.  But  of  the  common  people,  in 
pure  monarchical  governments,  kings  know  little 
or  nothing ;  and  therefore  being  unacquainted 
with  their  faults,  (which  are  as  many  as  those  of 
the  great,  and  much  more  decisive  in  their  effects 
when  accompanied  with  power,)  kings  generally 
regard  them  with  tenderness  and  favour,  ana 
turn  their  eyes  towards  that  description  of  their 
subjects,  particularly  when  hurt  by  opposition 
from  the  higher  orders.  It  was  thus  that  tne  king 
of  France  (a  perpetual  example  to  all  sovereigns) 
was  ruined.  I  nave  it  from  very  sure  informa- 
tion (and  indeed  it  was  obvious  enough  from  the 
measures  which  were  taken  previous  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  and  afterwards,)  that  the  king's 
counsellors  had  filled  him  with  a  strong  dislike 
to  his  nobility,  his  clergy,  and  the  corps  of  his 
magistracy.  They  represented  to  him,  that  he 
had  tried  them  all  severally,  in  several  ways,  and 
found  them  all  untractable.  That  he  had  twice 
called  an  assembly,  (the  notables,)  composed  of  the 
first  men  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  he  had  himself  named  every  one 
member  in  those  assemblies,  and  that,  though  so 
picked  out,  he  had  not,  in  this  their  collective 
state,  found  them  more  disposed  to  a  compliance 
with  his  will  than  they  had  been  separately.  That 
there  remained  for  him,  with  the  least  prospect  of 
advantage  to  his  authority  in  the  states  general. 


which  were  to  be  composed  of  the  same  sorts  of 
men,  but  not  chosen  by  him,  only  the  tiers  etat. 
In  this  alone  he  could  repose  any  hope  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  of  settling 
him  in  a  clear  and  permanent  authority.  Tliey 
represented,  (these  are  the  words  of  one  of  my  in- 
formants,) '*  That  the  royal  authority  compressed 
''  with  the  weight  of  these  aristocratick  bodies, 
''  full  of  ambition,  and  of  faction,  when  once 
''  unloaded,  would  rise  of  itself,  and  occupy  its 
*'  natural  place  without  disturbance  or  controul :" 
that  the  common  people  would  protect,  cherish, 
and  support,  instead  of  crushing  it.  ''  The  peo- 
'^  pie*'  (it  was  said)  ''  could  entertain  no  objects 
*'  of  ambition ;"  they  were  out  of  the  road  of 
intrigue  and  cabal ;  and  could  possibly  have  no 
other  view  than  the  support  of  the  mild  and  pa- 
rental authority  by  which  they  were  invested,  for 
the  first  time  collectively,  with  real  importance  in 
the  state,  and  protected  in  their  peaceable  and 
useful  employments. 

This  unfortunate  king  (not  without  Kii«  of 
a  large  share  of  blame  to  himself)  *^»na 
was  deluded  to  his  ruin  by  a  desire  to  humble  and 
reduce  his  nobility,  clergy,  and  his  corporate 
magistracy ;  not  that  I  suppose  he  meant  wholly 
to  eradicate  these  bodies,  m  the  manner  since 
effected  by  the  democratick  power ;  I  rather  be- 
lieve that  even  Necker's  designs  did  not  go  to  that 
extent.  With  his  own  hand,  however ,  Louis  the 
XVIth  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  upheld  his 
throne;  and  this  he  did,  because  he  could  not 
bear  the  inconveniences  which  are  attached  to 
every  thing  human;  because  he  found  himself 
cooped  up,  and  in  durance,  by  those  limits  which 
nature  prescribes  to  desire  and  imagination ;  and 
was  taught  to  consider  as  low  and  degrading, 
that  mutual  dependence  which  Providence  has 
ordained  that  all  men  should  have  on  one  another. 
He  is  not  at  this  minute  perhaps  cured  of  the 
dread  of  the  power  and  credit  likely  to  be  acquired 
by  those  who  would  save  and  rescue  him.  He 
leaves  those  who  suffer  in  his  cause  to  their  &te ; 
and  hopes  by  various,  mean,  delusive  intrigues, 
in  which  I  am  afraid  he  is  encouraged  from 
abroad,  to  regain,  among  traitors  and  regicides, 
the  power  he  has  joined  to  take  from  his  own 
family,  whom  he  quietly  sees  proscribed  before 
his  eyes,  and  called  to  answer  to  the  lowest  of  bis 
rebels,  as  the  vilest  of  all  criminals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  emperour 
may  be  taught  better  things  by  this  ****" 
fatal  example.  But  it  is  sure  that  he  has  advisers 
who  endeavour  to  fill  him  with  the  ideas  which 
have  brought  his  brother-in-law  to  his  present 
situation.  Joseph  the  Second  was  far  gone  in  this 
philosophy,  and  some,  if  not  most,  who  serve  the 
emperour,  would  kindly  initiate  him  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  this  free-masonry.  They  would  per- 
suade him  to  look  on  the  National  Assembly  not 
with  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  but  with  the  jeakmsv 
of  a  rival.  They  would  make  him  desirous  of 
doing,  in  his  own  dominions,  by  a  royal  despotism, 
what  has  been  done  in  France  by  a  democratkk. 
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Rather  than  abandon  such  enterprises,  they  would 
persuade  him  to  a  strange  alliance  between  those 
extremes.  Their  grand  object  being  now,  as  in 
his  brother*s  time,  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the 
higher  orders,  they  think  he  cannot  compass  this 
end,  as  certainly  he  cannot,  without  elevating  the 
lower.  By  depressing  the  one  and  by  raising  the 
other,  they  hope  in  the  first  place  to  encrease  his 
treasures  and  his  army ;  and  with  these  common 
instruments  of  royal  power  they  flatter  him  that 
the  democracy  which  they  help,  in  his  name, 
to  create,  will  give  him  but  little  trouble.  In 
defiance  of  the  freshest  experience,  which  might 
shew  him  that  old  impossibilities  are  become 
modem  probabilities,  and  that  the  extent  to 
which  evil  principles  may  go,  when  left  to  their 
own  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation, 
they  will  endeavour  to  persuade  him  that  such  a 
democracy  is  a  thing  which  cannot  subsist  by 
itself;  that  in  whose  hands  soever  the  military 
command  is  placed,  he  must  be,  in  the  necessary 
course  of  airairs,  sooner  or  later  the  master; 
and  that,  being  the  master  of  various  uncon- 
nected countries,  he  may  keep  them  all  in  order 
by  employing  a  military  force,  which  to  each  of 
them  IS  foreign.  This  maxim  too,  however  for- 
merly plausible,  will  not  now  hold  water.  This 
scheme  is  full  of  intricacy,  and  may  cause  him 
every  where  to  lose  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
These  counsellors  forget  that  a  corrupted  army 
was  the  very  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  that  he  is  himself  far  from  secure  from 
a  similar  corruption. 
Brabant  Instead  of  reconciling  himself  heart- 

ily and  bond  fide  according  to  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  to  the  states  of  Bra- 
bant, fu  they  are  constituted,  and  who  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  stand  on  the  same  foundation 
with  the  monarchy  itself,  and  who  might  have 
been  gained  with  the  greatest  facility,  they  have 
advised  him  to  the  most  unkingly  proceeding 
which,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  light,  has  ever 
been  attempted.  Under  a  pretext  taken  from  the 
spirit  of  the  lowest  chicane,  they  have  counselled 
him  wholly  to  break  the  publick  faith,  to  annul  the 
amnesty,  as  well  as  the  other  conditions  through 
which  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.  He  is  made  to  declare  his 
adherence  to  the  indemnity  in  a  criminal  Sense, 
but  he  is  to  keep  alive  in  his  own  name,  and  to 
encourage  in  others,  a  civil  process  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  of  damages  for  what  has  been  suffered 
during  the  troubles.  WhiUtt  he  keeps  up  this 
hopeful  law-suit  in  view  of  the  damages  he  may 
recover  against  individuals,  he  loses  the  hearts  of 
a  whole  people,  and  the  vast  subsidies  which  his 
ancestors  had  been  used  to  receive  from  them. 

Emperours  ^'®  design  once  admitted,  unrid- 

coDduct  with  dies  the  mystery  of  the  whole  conduct 
^JJ^*°  of  the  emperour's  ministers  with  regard 
to  France.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
life  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  no  longer  as 
they  thought  in  danger,  they  entirely  changed 
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their  plan  with  regard  to  the  French  nation.  I 
believe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  (those 
who  led  the  constituting  assembly)  have  contrived, 
as  far  as  they  can  do  it,  to  give  the  emperour 
satisfaction  on  this  head.  He  keeps  a  continual 
tone  and  posture  of  menace  to  secure  this  his  only 
point.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  all  along 
grounds  his  departure  from  the  engagement  at 
Pilnitz  to  the  princes,  on  the  will  and  actions  of 
the  king  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  without 
any  regard  to  the  natural  and  constitutional  orders 
of  the  state,  or  to  the  opinions  of  the  whole  house 
of  Bourbon.  Though  it  is  manifestly  under  the 
constraint  of  imprisonment  and  the  fear  of  death, 
that  this  unhappy  man  has  been  guilty  of  all  those 
humilities  which  have  astonished  mankind,  the 
advisers  of  the  emperour  will  consider  nothing  but 
the  physical  person  of  Louis,  which,  even  in  his 
present  degraded  and  infamous  state,  they  regard 
as  of  sufficient  authority  to  give  a  compleat  sanc- 
tion to  the  persecution  and  utter  ruin  of  all  his 
family,  and  of  every  person  who  has  shewn  any 
degree  of  attachment  or  fidelity  to  him,  or  to  his 
cause  ;  as  well  as  competent  to  destroy  the  whole 
ancient  constitution  and  frame  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

The  present  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Austrian 
politicians  is  to  recover  despotism  through  demo- 
cracy ;  or,  at  least,  at  any  expence,  every  where 
to  ruin  the  description  of  men  who  are  every  where 
the  objects  of  their  settled  and  systematick  aver- 
sion, but  more  especially  in  the  Netherlands. 
Compare  this  with  the  emperour*s  refusing  at  first 
all  intercourse  with  the  present  powers  in  France, 
with  his  endeavouring  to  excite  all  Europe  against 
them,  and  then,  his  not  only  withdrawing  all 
assistance  and  all  countenance  from  the  fugitives 
who  had  been  drawn  by  his  declarations  from  their 
houses,  situations,  and  military  commissions,  many 
even  from  the  means  of  their  very  existence,  but 
treating  them  with  every  species  of  insult  and 
outrage. 

Combining  this  unexampled  conduct  in  the  em- 
perour's advisers,  with  the  timidity  (operating  as 
perfidy)  of  the  king  of  France,  a  fatal  example  is 
held  out  to  all  subjects,  tending  to  shew  what  little 
support,  or  even  countenance,  they  are  to  expect 
from  those  for  whom  their  principle  of  fidelity  may 
induce  them  to  risk  life  and  fortune.  The  empe- 
rour's advisers  would  not  ^r  the  world  rescind  one 
of  the  acts  of  this  or  of  the  late  French  Assembly ; 
nor  do  they  wish  any  thing  better  at  present  for 
their  master's  brother  of  France,  than  that  he 
should  really  be,  as  he  is  nominally,  at  the  head 
of  the  system  of  persecution  of  religion  and  good 
order,  and  of  all  descriptions  of  dignity,  natural 
and  instituted  ;  they  only  wish  all  this  done  with 
a  little  more  respect  to  the  king's  person,  and  with 
more  appearance  of  consideration  for  his  new  sub- 
ordinate office ;  in  hopes,  that,  yielding  himself, 
for  the  present,  to  the  persons  who  have  effected 
these  changes,  he  may  be  able  to  game  for  the 
rest  hereafter.  On  no  other  principles  than  these, 
can  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  be  ac- 
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counted  for.  Tlie  subordinate  court  of  Brussels  talks 
the  language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans  and  Jacobins. 

In  this  state  of  general  rottenness 
among  subjects,  and  of  delusion  and 
false  politicks  in  princes,  comes  a  new 
experiment.  The  king  of  France  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  regicide  faction,  the  Bamaves, 
Lameths,  Fayettes,  Perigords,  Duports,  Robes- 
pierres,  Camus's,  &c.  &c.  &c.  They  who  had 
unprisoned,  suspended,  and  conditionally  deposed 
him,  are  his  confidential  counsellors.  The  next 
desperate  of  the  desperate  rebels  call  themselves 
the  moderate  party.  They  are  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  assembly,  who  are  confederated  to  support 
their  power  during  tlieir  suspension  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  govern  the  existent  body  with  as  so- 
vereign a  sway  as  they  had  done  the  last.  They 
have,  for  the  greater  part,  succeeded ;  and  they 
have  many  advantages  towards  procuring  their 
success  in  future.  Just  before  the  close  of  their 
regular  power,  they  bestowed  some  appearance  of 
prerogatives  on  the  king,  which  in  their  first  plans 
they  had  refused  to  him;  particularly  the  mis- 
chievous, and,  in  his  situation,  dreadful,  preroga- 
tive of  a  Veto,  Tliis  prerogative,  (which  they  hold 
as  their  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  the  time  being,)  without  the  direct  assistance 
of  their  club,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  to 
shew  even  the  desire  of  exerting  with  the  smadlest 
effect,  or  even  with  safety  to  his  person.  However, 
by  playing  through  this  Veto,  the  Assembly  against 
the  king,  and  the  king  against  the  Assembly,  they 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  both.  In  this 
situation,  having  destroyed  the  old  government  by 
their  sedition,  they  would  preserve  as  much  of 
order  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  own 
usurpation. 

French  ambas-  It  is  believed  that  this,  by  far  the  worst 
**^^-  party  of  the  miscreants  of  France,  has 
received  direct  encouragement  from  the  counsel- 
lors who  betray  the  emperour.  Thus  strengthen- 
ed by  the  possession  of  the  captive  king,  (now 
captive  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  body,)  and  by  a 
good  hope  of  the  emperour,  they  intend  to  send 
their  ministers  to  every  court  in  Europe  ;  having 
sent  before  them  such  a  denunciation  of  terrour 
and  superiority  to  every  nation  ivithout  exception, 
as  has  no  example  in  the  diplomatick  world. 
Hitherto  the  ministers  to  foreign  courts  had  been 
of  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign  of  France 
previous  to  the  Revolution ;  and,  either  from  in- 
clination, duty,  or  decorum,  most  of  them  were 
contented  with  a  merely  passive  obedience  to 
the  new  power.  At  present,  the  king,  being  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  his  jailors,  and  his  mind 
broken  to  his  situation,  can  send  none  but  the  en- 
thusiasts of  the  system — men  framed  by  the  secret 
committee  of  the  Feuillans,  who  meet  in  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Stahl,  M.  Necker's  daughter.  Such 
is  every  man  whom  they  have  talked  of  sending 
hither.  These  ministers  will  be  so  many  spies  and 
incendiaries ;  so  many  active  emissaries  of  demo- 
cracy. Their  houses  will  become  places  of  ren- 
dezvous here,  as  every  where  else,  and  centers  of 


cabal  for  whatever  is  mischievous  and  malignant  in 
this  country,  particularly  among  those  of  rank  and 
fashion.  As  the  minister  of  the  National  Assembly 
will  be  admitted  at  this  court,  at  least  with  his 
usual  rank,  and  as  entertainments  will  be  natural- 
ly given  and  received  by  the  king's  own  ministers, 
any  attempt  to  discountenance  the  resort  of  other 
people  to  that  minister  would  be  ineffectual,  and 
mdeed  absurd,  and  full  of  contradiction.  The 
women  who  come  with  these  ambassadors  will 
assist  in  fomenting  factions  amongst  ours,  which 
cannot  fail  of  extending  the  evil.  Some  of  them 
I  hear  are  already  arrived.  There  is  no  doubt 
they  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  can. 

Whibt  the  publick  ministers  are  re-  connezion  of 
ceived  under  the  general  law  of  the  *^"*^ 
communication  between  nations,  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  factious  clubs  in  France  and 
ours  will  be,  as  they  now  are,  kept  up :  but  this 
pretended  embassy  will  be  a  closer,  more  steady, 
and  more  effectual  link  between  the  partisans  of 
the  new  system  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  Anglo-Gallick  clubs  in 
London,  Manchester,  &c.  are  not  dangerous  in 
a  high  degree.  The  appointment  of  festive  an- 
niversaries has  ever  in  the  sense  of  mankind 
been  held  the  best  method  of  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  any  institution.  We  have  one  settled 
in  London ;  and  at  the  last  of  them,  that  of 
the  1 4th  of  July,  the  strong  discountenance  of 
government,  the  unfavourable  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  then  uncertainty  of  the  disposition  of 
foreign  powers,  did  not  hinder  the  meeting  of 
at  least  nine  hundred  people,  with  good  coats 
on  their  backs,  who  could  afford  to  pay  half  a 
guinea  a  head  to  shew  their  zeal  for  the  new  prin- 
ciples. They  were  with  great  difficulty,  and  all 
possible  address,  hindered  from  inviting  ue  French 
ambassador.  His  real  indisposition,  besides  the 
fear  of  offending  any  party,  sent  him  out  of  town. 
But  when  our  court  shall  have  recognised  a  go- 
vernment in  France,  founded  on  the  principles 
announced  in  Montmorin's  letter,  how  can  the 
French  ambassador  be  frowned  upon  for  an  attend- 
ance on  those  meetings,  wherein  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  he  represents  is  cele- 
brated ?  An  event  happened  a  few  days  ago, 
which  in  many  particulars  was  very  ridiculous; 
yet,  even  from  the  ridicule  and  absurdity  of  the 
proceedings,  it  marks  the  more  strongly  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Assembly.  I  mean  the  re- 
ception they  have  given  to  the  Frith-street  al- 
liance. This,  though  the  delirium  of  a  low, 
drunken  alehouse  club,  they  have  publickly  an- 
nounced as  a  formal  alliance  with  the  people  of 
England,  as  such  ordered  it  to  be  presented  to 
their  king,  and  to  be  published  in  every  pro- 
vince in  France.  This  leads  more  directly,  and 
with  much  greater  force,  than  any  proceedins: 
with  a  regular  and  rational  appearance,  to  two 
very  material  considerations.  First,  it  shews  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  current  opinions  of  the 
English  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  France,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
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people  in  Europe,  since  they  catch  with  such  asto- 
nishing eagerness  at  every  the  most  trifling  shew 
of  such  opinions  in  their  mvour.  Next,  and  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  full  as  important,  it  shews 
that  they  are  willing  publickly  to  countenance  and 
even  to  adopt  every  factious  conspiracy  that  can 
be  formed  in  this  nation,  however  low  and  base 
in  itself,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  most  miserable 
wretches  here  an  idea  of  their  own  sovereign  im- 
portance, and  to  encourage  them  to  look  up  to 
France,  whenever  they  may  be  matured  into  some- 
thing of  more  force,  for  assistance  in  the  subversion 
of  their  domestick  government.  This  address  of 
the  alehouse  club  was  actually  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Assembly  as  an  alliance.  The  proce- 
dure was  in  my  opinion  a  high  misdemeanour  in 
those  who  acted  thus  in  England,  if  they  were  not 
so  very  low  and  so  very  base,  that  no  acts  of  theirs 
can  be  called  high,  even  as  a  description  of  cri- 
minality; and  the  Assembly,  in  accepting,  pro- 
claiming, and  publishing  this  forged  alliance,  has 
been  guilty  of  a  plain  aggression,  which  would 
justify  our  court  in  demanding  a  direct  disavowal, 
if  our  policy  should  not  lead  us  to  wink  at  it. 

Whilst  I  look  over  this  paper  to  have  it  copied, 
I  see  a  manifesto  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Grerman  princes 
on  the  Rhine.  This  manifesto  contains  the  whole 
substance  of  the  French  politicks  with  regard  to 
foreign  states.  They  have  ordered  it  to  be  circu- 
lated amongst  the  people  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope—even previously  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
king,  and  his  new  privy  council,  the  club  of  the 
Feuillans.  Therefore,  as  a  summary  of  their  po- 
licy avowed  by  themselves,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  circumstances  attending  that  piece,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  piece  itself. 

Declaration  '^  ^^  preceded  by  a  speech  from 
against  the  Brissot,  full  of  unexampled  insolence 
emperours.  towards  all  the  sovereign  states  of 
Grermany,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  Assembly,  to 
express  their  satisfaction  in  the  sentiments  which 
it  contained,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  This  Brissot 
had  been  in  the  lowest  and  basest  employ  under 
the  deposed  monarchy :  a  sort  of  thief-taker,  or 
spy  of  police ;  in  which  character  he  acted  after 
the  manner  of  persons  in  that  description.  He 
had  been  employed  by  his  master,  the  lieutenant 
de  police,  for  a  considerable  time  in  London,  in 
the  same  or  some  such  honourable  occupation. 
The  Revolution,  which  has  brought  forward  all 
merit  of  that  kind,  raised  him,  with  others  of  a 
similar  class  and  disposition,  to  fame  and  emi- 
nence. On  the  Revolution  he  became  a  publisher 
of  an  infamous  newspaper,  which  he  still  continues. 
He  is  charged,  and  I  believe  justly,  as  the  first 
mover  of  the  troubles  in  Hispaniola.  There  is  no 
wickedness,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  which  he 
is  not  versed,  and  of  which  he  is  not  perfectly 
capable.  His  quality  of  news  writer,  now  an  em- 
ployment of  the  first  dignity  in  France,  and  his 
practices  and  principles,  procured  his  election  into 
the  Assembly,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers.    M.  Condorcet  produced  on  the  same  day 
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a  draft  of  a  declaration  to  the  king,  which  the 
Assembly  published  before  it  was  presented. 

Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  be  styled 
himself  before  the  Revolutioti)  is  a  man  of  another 
sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Bris- 
sot ;  but  in  every  principle,  and  every  disposition 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  de- 
termined villanies,  fully  his  equal.  He  seconds 
Brissot  in  the  Assembly,  and  is  at  once  his  coad- 
jutor and  his  rival  in  a  newspaper,  which,  in  his 
own  name  and  as  successor  to  M.  Garat,  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  Assembly,  he  has  just  set  up  in  that 
empire  of  Gazettes.  Condorcet  was  chosen  to 
draw  the  first  declaration  presented  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  king,  as  a  threat  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  the  other  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  In 
that  piece,  in  which  both  Feuillans  and  Jacobins 
concurred,  they  declared  publickly,  and  most 
proudly  and  insolently,  the  principle  on  which 
they  mean  to  proceed  in  their  future  disputes  with 
any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe;  for  they  say, 
'*  that  it  is  not  with  fire  and  sword  they  mean  to 
**  attack  their  territories,  but  by  what  will  be 
''  more  dreadful  to  them,  the  introduction  of 
•*  liberty." — I  have  not  the  paper  by  me  to  give 
the  exact  words — but  I  believe  they  are  nearly  as 
I  state  them.  Dreadful  indeed  will  be  their  hosti- 
lity, if  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  according 
to  the  example  of  their  modes  of  introducing 
liberty.  They  have  shewn  a  perfect  model  of  theii^ 
whole  design,  very  complete,  though  in  little. 
This  gang  of  murderers  and  savages  have  wholly 
laid  waste  and  utterly  ruined  the  beautiful  and 
happy  country  of  the  Comtat  Venaiffin  and  the 
city  of  Avignon.  This  cruel  and  treacherous  out- 
rage the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  with 
a  great  mistake  of  their  honour  and  interest, 
have  permitted,  even  without  a  remonstrance,  to 
be  carried  to  the  desired  point,  on  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  now  themselves  threatened  in 
their  own  states;  and  this,  because,  according  to  the 
poor  and  narrow  spirit  now  in  fashion,  their  brother 
sovereign,  whose  subjects  have  been  thus  traitor- 
ously and  inhumanly  treated  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  has  a  name  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  and  instead  of  being  styled  king, 
or  duke,  or  landgrave,  is  usually  called  pope. 

The  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  state  of  the 
were  frightened  with  the  menace  of  a  ^npi^^- 
similar  mode  of  war.  The  Assembly,  however  *  not 
thinking  that  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz 
had  done  enough  under  their  first  terrour,  have 
again  brought  forward  Condorcet,  preceded  by 
Brissot,  as  I  have  just  stated.  The  declaration, 
which  they  have  ordered  now  to  be  circulated  in 
all  countries,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  first, 
but  still  more  insolent,  because  more  full  of  detail. 
There  they  have  the  impudence  to  state  that 
they  aim  at  no  conquest ;  insinuating  that  all  the 
old,  lawful  powers  of  the  world  had  each  made  a 
constant,  open  profession  of  a  design  of  subduing 
his  neighbours.  They  add,  that  if  they  are  pro- 
voked, their  war  will  be  directed  only  against  those 
who  assume  to  be  masters.     But  to  the  people 
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they  will  bring  peace,  law,  liberty,  &c,  &c.  There 
is  not  the  least  hint  that  they  consider  those  whom 
they  call  persons  ''  assuming  to  be  masterSy*  to 
be  the  lawful  government  of  their  country,  or 
persons  to  be  treated  with  the  least  management 
or  respect.  They  regard  them  as  usurpers  and 
enslavers  of  the  people.  If  I  do  not  mistake 
they  are  described  by  the  name  of  tyrants  in  Con- 
dorcet's  first  draft.  I  am  sure  they  are  so  in  Bris- 
sot's  speech,  ordered  by  the  Assembly  to  be  printed 
at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
whole  is  in  the  same  strain,  full  of  false  philosophy 
and  false  rhetorick,  both  however  calculated  to 
captivate  and  influence  the  vulgar  mind,  and  to 
excite  sedition  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  circulated.  Indeed  it  is  such,  that  if 
any  of  the  lawful,  acknowledged  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  publickly  ordered  such  a  manifesto  to 
be  circulated  in  the  dominions  of  another,  the  am- 
bassador of  that  power  would  instantly  be  ordered 
to  quit  every  court  without  an  audience. 

Eflfcct  of  fear  ^h®  powers  of  Europe  have  a  pre- 
OT  the  sove-  text  for  concealing  their  fears,  by  say- 
ing that  this  language  is  not  used  by 
the  king ;  though  they  well  know  that  there  is  in 
effect  no  such  person,  that  the  Assembly  is  in  re- 
ality, and  by  that  king  is  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
master ;  that  what  he  does  is  but  matter  of  forma- 
lity, and  that  he  can  neither  cause  nor  hinder,  ac- 
celerate nor  retard,  any  measure  whatsoever,  nor 
add  to  nor  soften  the  manifesto  which  the  As- 
sembly has  directed  to  be  published,  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  exciting  mutiny  and  rebellion 
in  the  several  countries  governed  by  these  powers. 
By  the  generality  also  of  the  menaces  contained  in 
this  paper  (though  infinitely  aggravating  the  out- 
rage) they  hope  to  remove  from  each  power  sepa- 
rately the  idea  of  a  distinct  affront.  The  persons 
first  pointed  at  by  the  menace  are  certainly  the 

Erinces  of  Germany,  who  harbour  the  persecuted 
ouse  of  Bourbon  and  the  nobility  of  France; 
the  declaration,  however,  is  general,  and  goes 
to  every  state  with  which  they  may  have  a  cause 
of  quarrel.  But  the  terrour  of  France  has  fallen 
'upon  all  nations.  A  few  months  since  all  sove- 
reigns seemed  disposed  to  unite  against  her ;  at 
present  they  all  seem  to  combine  in  her  favour. 
At  no  period  has  the  power  of  France  ever  ap- 
peared with  so  formidable  an  aspect.  In  parti- 
cular the  liberties  of  the  epnpire  can  have  nothing 
more  than  an  existence  the  most  tottering  and 
precarious,  whilst  France  exists  with  a  great  power 
of  fomenting  rebellion,  and  the  greatest  in  the 
weakest ;  but  with  neither  power  nor  disposition 
to  support  the  smaller  states  in  their  independ- 
ence against  the  attempts  of  the  more  powerAil. 

I  wind  up  all  in  a  full  conviction  within  my 
own  breast,  and  the  substance  of  which  I  must  re- 
peat over  and  over  again,  that  the  state  of  France 
18  the  first  consideration  in  the  politicks  of  Europe, 
and  of  each  state,  externally  as  well  as  internally 
considered. 

Most  of  the  topicks  I  have  used  are  drawn  from 
fear  and   apprehension.     Topicks  derived    from 


fear  or  addressed  to  it  are,  I  well  know,  of  doubt- 
ful appearance.  To  be  sure,  hope  is  in  general  the 
incitement  to  action.  Alarm  some  men — you  do 
not  drive  them  to  provide  for  their  security ;  you 
put  them  to  a  stand;  you  induce  them,  not  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  approach  of  danger, 
but  to  remove  so  unpleasant  an  idea  from  their 
minds ;  you  persuade  them  to  remain  as  they  are, 
from  a  new  fear  that  their  activity  may  bring  on 
the  apprehended  mischief  before  its  time.  I  con- 
fess freely  that  this  evil  sometimes  happens  from  an 
overdone  precaution ;  but  it  is  when  the  measures 
are  rash,  ill  chosen,  or  ill  combined,  and  the  effects 
rather  of  blind  terrour  than  of  enlightened  fore- 
sight. But  the  few  to  whom  I  wish  to  submit  my 
thoughts  are  of  a  character  which  will  enable  them 
to  see  danger  without  astonishment,  and  to  provide 
against  it  without  perplexity. 

To  what  lengths  this  method  of  circulating  mu- 
tinous manifestoes,  and  of  keeping  emissaries  of 
sedition  in  every  court  under  the  name  of  ambas- 
sadors, to  propagate  the  same  principles  and 
to  follow  the  practices,  will  go,  and  how  soon 
thev  will  operate,  it  is  hard  to  say — but  go  on  it 
will — more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  events, 
and  to  the  humour  of  the  time.  The  princes  me- 
naced with  the  revolt  of  their  subjects,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  obsequiously  obeyed  the  sove- 
reign mandate  of  the  new  Roman  senate,  have 
received  with  distinction,  in  a  publick  character, 
ambassadors  from  those  who  in  the  same  act  had 
circulated  the  manifesto  of  sedition  in  their  do- 
minions. This  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  the 
degradation  and  disgrace  of  the  Germanick  body. 

The  ambassadors  from  the  rights  of  man,  and 
their  admission  into  the  diplomatick  system,  I  hold 
to  be  a  new  sera  in  this  business.  It  will  be  the 
most  important  step  yet  taken  to  affect  the  exist- 
ence of  sovereigns,  and  the  higher  classes  of  life 
— I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  its  effects  upon  all 
classes — but  the  first  blow  is  aimed  at  the  more 
prominent  parts  in  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  do  more  than 
to  make  a  case.  Many  things  occur.  But  as  they, 
like  all  political  measures,  depend  on  dispositions, 
tempers,  means,  and  externsd  circumstances,  for 
all  their  effect,  not  being  well  assured  of  these,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  let  loose  any  speculations  of 
mine  on  the  subject.  The  evil  is  stated,  in  my 
opinion,  as  it  exists.  The  remedy  must  be  where 
power,  wisdom,  and  information,  I  hope,  are  more 
united  with  good  intentions  than  they  can  be  with 
me.  I  have  done  with  this  subject,  I  believe,  for 
ever.  It  has  given  me  many  anxious  moments 
for  the  two  last  years.  If  a  great  change  is  to  be 
made  in  human  affairs,  the  minds  of  men  will  be 
fitted  to  it,  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  will 
draw  that  way.  Every  fear,  every  hope,  will  for- 
ward it ;  and  then  they,  who  persist  in  opposing 
this  mighty  current  in  human  affairs,  will  appear 
rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself, 
than  the  mere  designs  of  men.  They  will  not  be 
resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse  and  obstinate. 
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That  France  by  its  mere  geographical  posi- 
tion, independently  of  every  other  circumstance, 
must  affect  every  state  of  Europe ;  some  of  them 
immediately,  all  of  tliem  through  mediums  not 
very  remote. 

That  the  standing  policy  of  this  kingdom  ever 
has  been  to  watch  over  the  external  proceedings 
of  France,  (whatever  form  the  interiour  government 
of  that  kingdom  might  take,)  and  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  its  dominion,  or  its  ruling  influence, 
over  other  states. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  internal 
state  of  things  in  France,  which  alters  the  national 
policy  with  regard  to  the  exteriour  relations  of  that 
country. 

That  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in 
the  internal  circumstances  of  France,  (and  perhaps 
of  this  country  too,)  which  tend  to  fortify  the 
principles  of  that  ftindamental  policy ;  and  which 
render  the  active  assertion  of  those  principles  more 
pressing  at  this  than  at  any  former  time. 

That,  by  a  change  effected  in  about  three  weeks, 
France  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany ;  to  make  an  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy ; 
to  menace  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  awe  and  overbear  the  whole  Hel- 
vetick  body,  which  is  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 
The  great  aristocratick  cantons  having,  perhaps, 
as  much  or  more  to  dread  from  their  own  people 
whom  they  arm,  but  do  not  choose  or  dare  to  em- 
ploy, as  from  the  foreign  enemy,  which  against  all 
publick  faith  has  butchered  their  troops,  serving 
by  treaty  in  France.  To  this  picture  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  the  means  by  which  France  has 
been  enabled  to  effect  all  this,  namely,  the  appa- 
rently entire  destniction  of  one  of  the  largest,  and 
certainly  the  highest  disciplined  and  best  appoint- 
ed, army  ever  seen,  headed  by  the  first  military 
sovereign  in  Europe,  with  a  captain  under  him  of 
the  greatest  renown ;  and  that  without  a  blow 
given  or  received  on  any  side.     This  state  of  things 


seems  to  me,  even  if  it  went  no  further,  truly 
serious. 

Circumstances  have  enabled  France  to  do  all 
this  by  land.  On  the  other  element  she  has  b^^n 
to  exert  herself;  and  she  must  succeed  in  her  de- 
signs, if  enemies  very  different  from  those  she  has 
hitlierto  had  to  encounter  do  not  resist  her. 

She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  now  actually  at 
sea,  by  which  she  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  the 
whole  Mediterranean.  It  is  known  as  a  fact  (and 
if  not  so  known,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  highly 
probable)  that  she  proposes  the  ravage  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical state,  and  the  pillage  of  Rome,  as  her 
first  object ;  that  next  she  means  to  bombard 
Naples ;  to  awe,  to  humble,  and  thus  to  command, 
all  Italy — ^to  force  it  to  a  nominal  neutrality,  but  to 
a  real  dependence — ^to  compel  the  Italian  princes 
and  republicks  to  admit  the  free  entrance  of  the 
French  commerce,  an  open  intercourse,  and,  the 
sure  concomitant  of  tliat  intercourse,  the  affiliated 
societies f  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  she  has 
established  at  Avignon,  the  Comtat,  Chamberry, 
London,  Manchester,  &c.  &c.  which  are  so  many 
colonies  planted  in  all  these  countries,  for  extend- 
ing the  influence,  and  securing  the  dominion,  of 
the  French  republick. 

That  there  never  has  been  hitherto  a  period  in 
which  this  kino:dom  would  have  suffered  a  French 
fleet  to  domineer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
force  Italy  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  France 
would  think  fit  to  impose — to  say  nothing  of  what 
has  been  done  upon  land  in  support  of  the  same 
system.  The  great  object  for  which  we  preser\'cd 
Minorca,  whilst  we  could  keep  it,  and  for  which 
we  still  retain  Gibraltar,  both  at  a  great  expence, 
was,  and  is,  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  France 
over  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  certain  and  immediate  effect 
of  that  armament  upon  the  Italian  states.  The 
probable  effect  which  that  armament,  and  the  other 
armaments  preparing  at  Toulon,  and  other  ports, 
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may  have  upon  Spain,  on  the  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the 
British  counciUt. 

That  it  is  most  probable,  we  may  say,  in  a  man- 
ner certain,  that  if  there  should  be  a  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  France  will  not  confine 
her  offensive  piratical  operations  against  Spain  to 
her  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean ;  on  which  side, 
however,  she  may  grievously  affect  Spain,  especially 
if  she  excites  Morocco  and  Algiers,  which  undoubt- 
edly she  will,  to  fkll  upon  that  power. 

That  she  will  fit  out  armaments  upon  the  ocean, 
by  which  the  fiota  itself  may  be  intercepted,  and 
thus  the  treasures  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
largest  and  surest  resources  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, may  be  conveyed  into  France,  and  be- 
come powerful  instruments  for  the  annoyance  of 
all  her  neighbours. 

That  she  makes  no  secret  of  her  designs. 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  fiota 
should  escape,  still  France  has  more  and  better 
means  of  dissevering  many  of  the  provinces  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies  from  the  state  of  Spain,  than 
Holland  had  when  she  succeeded  in  the  same  at- 
tempt. The  French  marine  resembles  not  a  little 
the  old  armaments  of  the  Flibustiers,  which  about 
a  century  back,  in  conjunction  with  pirates  of  our 
nation,  brought  such  calamities  upon  the  Spanish 
colonies.  They  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  present 
piratical  force  is,  out  of  all  measure  and  compari- 
son, greater;  one  hundred -and  fifty  ships  of  the  line, 
and  fiigates,  being  ready  built,  most  of  them  in  a 
manner  new,  and  all  applicable  in  different  ways  to 
that  service.  Privateers  and  Moorish  corsaires 
possess  not  the  best  seamanship,  and  very  little 
discipline,  and  indeed  can  make  no  figure  in  regu- 
lar service,  but  in  desperate  adventures,  and  ani- 
mated with  a  lust  of  plunder,  they  are  truly  for- 
midable. 

That  the  land  forces  of  France  are  well  adapted 
to  concur  with  their  marine  in  conjunct  expedi- 
tions of  this  nature.  In  such  expeaitions,  enter- 
prise supplies  the  want  of  discipline,  and  perhaps 
more  than  supplies  it.  Both  for  this,  and  for  other 
service,  (however  contemptible  their  military  is  in 
other  respects,)  one  arm  is  extremely  good,  the  en- 
gineering and  artillery  branch.  The  old  officer 
corps  in  both  being  composed  for  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  were  not  gentlemen,  or  gentlemen 
newly  such,  few  have  abandoned  the  service,  and 
the  men  are  veterans  well  enough  disciplined,  and 
very  expert.  In  this  piratical  way  they  must  make 
war  with  good  advantage.  They  must  do  so, 
even  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  either  offensively 
or  defensively.  This  shews  the  difference  between 
the  policy  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  who  built  a  wall 
of  brass  about  his  kingdom ;  and  that  of  Joseph 
the  Second,  who  premeditately  uncovered  nis 
whole  firontier. 

That  Spain,  from  the  actual  and  unexpected 
prevalence  of  French  power,  is  in  a  most  perilous 
situation;  perfectly  dependent  on  the  mercy  of 
that  republick .  If  Austria  is  broken ,  or  even  hum- 
bled, she  will  not  dare  to  dispute  its  mandates. 


In  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  nothing 
at  all  to  dread  firom  the  power  of  Spain  by  sea,  or 
by  land,  or  firom  any  rivalry  in  commerce. 

That  we  have  much  to  dread  firom  the  connexions 
into  which  Spain  may  be  forced. 

From  the  circumstances  of  her  territorial  posses- 
sions, of  her  resources,  and  the  whole  of  her  civil 
and  political  state,  we  may  be  authorized  safely, 
and  with  undoubted  confidence,  to  afiirm,  that 

Spain  is  not  a  substantive  power : 

Tliat  slie  must  lean  on  France,  or  on  England. 

That  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  the  predominancy  of  a  French 
interest  in  that  kingdom,  as  if  Spain  were  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  state 
actually  dependent  on  it ;  full  as  much  so  as  ever 
Portugal  was  reputed  to  be.  This  is  a  dependency 
of  much  greater  value :  and  its  destruction,  or  its 
being  carried  to  any  other  dependency,  of  much 
more  serious  misfortune. 

One  of  these  two  things  must  happen  :  Either 
Spain  must  submit  to  circumstances,  and  take 
such  conditions  as  France  will  impose;  or  she 
must  engage  in  hostilities  along  with  the  emperour 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

If  Spain  should  be  forced  or  awed  into  a  treaty 
with  the  republick  of  France,  she  must  open  ha 
ports  and  her  commerce,  as  well  as  the  land  com- 
munication for  the  French  labourers,  who  were 
accustomed  annually  to  gather  in  the  harvest  in 
Spain.  Indeed  she  must  grant  a  firee  communi- 
cation for  travellers  and  traders  through  her 
whole  country.  In  that  case  it  is  not  conjectural, 
it  is  certain,  the  clubs  will  give  law  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  Bourgoing,  or  some  such  miscreant,  will 
give  law  at  Madrid. 

In  this  England  may  acquiesce  if  she  pleases ; 
and  France  will  conclude  a  triumphant  peace  with 
Spain  under  her  absolute  dependence,  with  a  broad 
highway  into  that,  and  into  every  state  of  Europe. 
She  actually  invites  Great  Britain  to  divide  with  her 
the  spoib  of  the  new  world,  and  to  make  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Clearly  it  is  better 
to  do  so,  than  to  suffer  France  to  possess  these 
spoils  and  that  territory  alone ;  which,  without 
doubt,  unresisted  by  us,  she  is  altogether  as  able, 
as  she  is  willing,  to  do. 

This  plan  is  proposed  by  the  French,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  propose  all  their  plans ;  and  in  the 
only  way  in  which  indeed  they  can  propose  them, 
where  there  is  no  regular  communication  between 
His  Majesty  and  their  Republick. 

What  they  propose  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  also 
to  resist  their  predatory  project.  To  remain  quiet, 
and  to  suffer  them  to  make  their  own  use  of  a  naval 
power  before  our  face,  so  as  to  awe  and  bully 
Spain  into  a  submissive  peace,  or  to  drive  them  into 
a  ruinous  war,  without  any  measure  on  our  part, 
I  fear  is  no  plan  at  all. 

However,  if  the  plan  of  co-operation  which 
France  desires,  and  which  her  affiliated  societies 
here  ardently  wish  and  are  constantly  writing  up, 
should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  war  between  the 
emperour  and  France  should  continue,  I  think  it 
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not  at  all  likely  that  Spain  should  not  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrel.  In  that  case,  the  neutrality  of 
England  will  be  a  thing  absolutely  impossible. 
The  time  only  is  the  subject  of  deliberation. 

Then  the  question  will  be,  whether  we  are  to 
defer  putting  ourselves  into  a  posture  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  either  by  armament,  or  negociation, 
or  both,  until  Spain  is  actually  attacked  ;  that  is, 
whether  our  court  will  take  a  decided  part  for 
Spain,  whilst  Spain,  on  her  side,  is  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion to  act  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  she  may 
have ;  whilst  that  vigour  is  yet  unexhausted ;  or 
whether  we  shall  connect  ourselves  with  her 
broken  fortunes;  afler  she  shall  have  received 
material  blows,  and  when  we  shall  have  the  whole 
slow  length  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill  con- 
structed, and  then  wounded  and  crippled  body, 
to  drag  afler  us,  rather  than  to  aid  us.  Whilst 
our  disposition  is  uncertain,  Spain  will  not  dare 
to  put  herself  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  will 
make  her  hostility  formidable,  or  her  neutrality 
respectable. 

If  the  decision  is  such  as  the  solution  of  this 
question  (I  take  it  to  be  the  true  question)  con- 
ducts to — no  time  is  to  be  lost.  But  the  measures, 
though  prompt,  ought  not  to  be  rash  and  indigested. 
They  ought  to  be  well  chosen,  well  combined,  and 
well  pursued.  The  system  must  be  general ;  but 
it  must  be  executed,  not  successively,  or  with  in- 
terruption, but  all  together  unoflatu,  in  one  melt- 
ing, and  one  mould. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  put  Europe  before 
us,  which  plainly  is,  just  now,  m  all  its  parts,  in 
a  state  of  dismay,  derangement,  and  confusion  ; 
and,  very  possibly  amongst  all  its  sovereigns,  full 
of  secret  heart-burning,  distrust,  and  mutual  accu- 
sation. Perhaps  it  may  labour  under  worse  evils. 
There  is  no  vigour  any  where,  except  the  distem- 
pered vigour  and  energy  of  France.  That  coun- 
try has  but  too  much  life  in  it,  when  every  thing 
around  is  so  disposed  to  tameness  and  languor. 
The  very  vices  of  the  French  system  at  home  tend 
to  give  force  to  foreign  exertions.  The  generals 
must  join  the  armies.  They  must  lead  them  to 
enterprise,  or  they  are  likely  to  perish  by  their 
hands.  Thus,  without  law  or  government  of  her 
own,  France  gives  law  to  all  the  governments  in 
Europe. 

This  great  mass  of  political  matter  must  have 
been  always  under  the  views  of  thinkers  for  the 
publick,  whether  they  act  in  office  or  not.  Amongst 
events,  even  the  late  calamitous  events  were  in 
the  book  of  contingency.  Of  course,  they  must 
have  been  in  design,  at  least,  provided  for.  A  plan, 
which  takes  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  states 
concerned,  will  rather  tend  to  facilitate  and  simplify 
a  rational  scheme  for  preserving  Spain,  (if  that  were 
our  sole,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  principal, 
object,)  than  to  delay  and  perplex  it. 

If  we  should  think  that  a  provident  policy 
(perhaps  now  more  than  provident,  urgent  and 
necessary)  should  lead  us  to  act,  we  cannot  take 
measures  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  We  must 
see  the  faults,  if  any,  which  have  conducted  to 


the  present  misfortunes ;  not  for  Uie  sake  of  cri- 
ticism, military  or  political,  or  from  the  common 
motives  of  blaming  persons  and  counsels  which 
have  not  been  successful ;  but  in  order,  if  we  can, 
to  administer  some  remedy  to  these  disasters,  by 
the  adoption  of  plans  more  bottomed  in  principle, 
and  built  on  with  more  discretion.  Mistakes  may 
be  lessons. 

There  seem  indeed  to  have  been  several  mistakes 
in  the  political  principles  on  which  the  war  was 
entered  into,  as  well  as  in  the  plans  upon  which  it 
was  conducted  ;  some  of  them  very  fundamental, 
and  not  only  visibly,  but,  1  may  say,  palpably, 
erroneous ;  and  I  Uiink  him  to  have  less  tlian  the 
discernment  of  a  very  ordinary  statesman,  who 
could  not  foresee,  from  the  very  beginning,  un- 
pleasant consequences  from  those  plans,  though 
not  the  unparalleled  disgraces  and  disasters  which 
really  did  attend  them :  for  they  were,  both  prin- 
ciples and  measures,  wholly  new  and  out  of  the 
common  course,  without  any  thing  apparently 
very  grand  in  die  conception,  to  justify  this  total 
departure  from  all  rule. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns 
very  much  injured  their  cause  by  admitting,  tnat 
they  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  interiour  ar- 
rangements of  France;  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  tlie  publick  law  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  correspondent  practice  of  all  its  states,  from 
the  time  we  have  any  history  of  them.  In  this 
particular,  the  two  German  courts  seem  to  have 
as  little  consulted  the  publicists  of  Germany,  as 
their  own  true  interests,  and  those  of  all  the  so- 
vereigns of  Germany  and  Europe.  This  admis- 
sion of  a  false  principle  in  tlie  law  of  nations 
brought  them  into  an  apparent  contradiction,  when 
they  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
authority  in  France.  But  this  confused  and  con- 
tradictory proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  practical 
errour  of  worse  consequence.  It  was  derived 
frqjn  one  and  the  same  root ;  namely,  that  the 
person  of  the  monarch  of  France  was  everything ; 
and  the  monarchy,  and  the  intermediate  orders  of 
the  state,  by  which  the  monarchy  was  upheld, 
were  nothing.  So  that  if  the  united  potentates 
had  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  re-establish  the  autho- 
rity of  that  king,  and  that  he  should  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  confirm  all  the  confiscations,  and  to 
recognise  as  a  lawful  body,  and  to  class  himself 
with  that  rabble  of  murderers,  (and  there  wanted 
not  persons  who  would  so  have  advised  him,)  there 
was  nothing  in  the  principle  or  in  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  united  powers,  to  prevent  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  sovereign  from 
prison  was  undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chival- 
rous undertaking.  But  the  spirit  and  generosity 
would  not  have  been  less,  if  the  policy  had  been 
more  profound,  and  more  comprehensive ;  that  is, 
if  it  had  taken  in  those  considerations,  and  tliose 
persons,  by  whom,  and,  in  some  measure,  for 
whom,  monarchy  exists.  This  would  become  a 
bottom  for  a  system  of  solid  and  permanent  policy^ 
and  of  operations  conformable  to  that  system. 
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The  same  fruitful  errour  was  the  cause  why 
notliiog  was  done  to  impress  the  people  of  France 
(so  far  as  we  can  at  all  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  France  as  a  people)  with  an  idea  that  the  go- 
vernment was  ever  to  be  really  French,  or  indeed 
any  thing  else  than  the  nominal  government  of  a 
monarch,  a  monarch  absolute  as  over  them,  but 
whose  sole  support  was  to  arise  from  foreign  poten- 
tates, and  who  was  to  be  kept  on  his  throne  by 
German  forces ;  in  short,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  to  be  a  viceroy  to  the  emperour  and  the  king 
of  Prussia. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  foreign  powers,  inter- 
fering in  the  concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into 
parties,  have  thought  proper  to  thrust  wholly  out 
of  their  councils,  to  postpone,  to  discountenance, 
to  reject,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  disgrace,  the  party 
whom  these  powers  came  to  support.  The  single 
person  of  a  king  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  the 
Ling  who  is  himself  his  party  !  The  royal  party 
with  the  king  or  his  representatives  at  its  nead 
is  the  royal  cause.  Foreign  powers  have  hitherto 
chosen  to  give  to  such  wars  as  this  the  appearance 
of  a  civil  contest,  and  not  that  of  a  hostile  in- 
vasion. When  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  sent  aids  to  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  they 
appeared  as  allies  to  that  league,  and  to  the  im- 

{>risoiv3d  king  (the  cardinal  de  Bourbon)  which  that 
eague  had  set  up.  When  the  Grermans  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  protestant  princes,  in  the  same  series 
of  civil  wars,  they  came  as  allies.  When  the 
English  came  to  the  aid  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
they  appeared  as  allies  to  that  prince.  So  did  the 
French  always  when  they  intermeddled  in  the 
jifiairs  of  Germany.  They  came  to  aid  a  party 
there.  When  the  English  and  Dutch  intermeddled 
in  the  succession  of  Spain,  they  appeared  as  allies 
to  the  emperour  Charles  the  Sixth.  In  short,  the 
policy  has  been  as  uniform  as  its  principles  were 
obvious  to  an  ordinary  eye. 

According  to  all  the  old  principles  of  law  and 
policy,  a  regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood,  nobles,  and  par- 
liaments, and  then  recognised  by  the  combined 
powers.  Fundamental  law  and  ancient  usage,  ^ 
well  as  the  clear  reason  of  the  thing,  have  always 
ordained  it  during  an  imprisonment  of  the  king  of 
France  ;  as  in  the  case  of  John,  and  of  Francis  the 
First.  A  monarchy  ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment 
without  a  representative,  having  an  interest  in 
the  succession.  The  orders  of  the  state  ought 
also  to  have  been  recognised  in  those  amongst 
whom  alone  they  existed  in  freedom,  that  is,  in  the 
emigrants. 

Thus,  laying  down  a  firm  foundation  on  the 
recognition  of  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  according  to  nature  and  to  its  funda- 
mental laws,  and  not  according  to  the  novel  and 
inconsiderate  principles  of  the  usurpation  which 
the  united  powers  were  come  to  extirpate,  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  Uie  emperour,  as  allies  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  France,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  dignity,  first,  to  free  the  monarch,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  to  secure  the  monarchy  as  princi- 


pal in  the  design ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  risks 
to  that  great  object,  (the  object  of  other  ages  than 
the  present,  and  of  other  countries  than  that  of 
France,)  they  would  of  course  avoid  proceeding 
with  more  haste,  or  in  a  different  manner  than  what 
the  nature  of  such  an  object  required. 

Adopting  this,  the  only  rational  system,  the  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  was  to  com- 
mence with  an  effective  siege  of  lisle,  which  the 
French  generals  must  have  seen  taken  before  their 
faces,  or  be  forced  to  fight.  A  plentiful  country 
of  friends,  from  whence  to  draw  supplies,  would 
have  been  behind  them;  a  plentiful  country  of 
enemies,  from  whence  to  force  supplies,  would 
have  been  before  them,  (xood  towns  were  always 
within  reach  to  deposit  their  hospitals  and  maga- 
zines. The  march  firom  Lisle  to  Paris  is  through 
a  less  defensible  country,  and  the  distance  is  hardly 
so  great  as  from  Longwy  to  Paris. 

If  the  old  politick  and  military  ideas  had  go- 
verned, the  advanced  guard  would  have  been 
formed  of  those  who  best  knew  the  country, 
and  had  some  interest  in  it,  supported  by  some 
of  the  best  hght  troops  and  light  artillery,  whilst 
the  grand  solid  body  of  an  army  disciplined  to 
perfection,  proceeded  leisurely,  and  in  close  con- 
nexion with  all  its  stores,  provisions,  and  heavy 
cannon,  to  support  the  expedite  body  in  case 
of  misadventure,  or  to  improve  and  complete  its 
success. 

The  direct  contrary  of  all  this  was  put  in  prac- 
tice. In  consequence  of  the  original  sin  of  this 
project,  the  army  of  the  French  princes  was  every 
where  thrown  into  the  rear,  and  no  part  of  it 
brought  forward  to  the  last  moment,  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of-  the  secret  negociation .  This 
naturally  made  an  ill  impression  on  the  people,  and 
furnished  an  occasion  for  the  rebels  at  Paris  to 
give  out  that  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  king  were 
distrusted,  despised,  and  abhorred  by  his  allies. 
The  march  was  directed  through  a  skirt  of  Lor- 
raine, and  thence  into  a  part  of  Champagne,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  leaving  all  tlie  strongest  places 
behind  him  ;  leaving  also  behind  him  the  strength 
of  his  artillery ;  and  by  this  means  giving  a  supe- 
riority to  the  French,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
the  present  France  is  able  to  oppose  a  German 
force. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  those  false 
politicks,  which  turned  every  thing  on  the  king's 
sole  and  single  person,  the  whole  plan  of  the  war 
was  reduced  to  nothing  but  acoup  de  main,  in  order 
to  set  that  prince  at  liberty.  If  that  failed  every 
thing  was  to  be  given  up. 

The  scheme  of  a  coup  de  main  might  (under 
favourable  circumstances)  be  very  fit  for  a  partisan 
at  the  head  of  a  light  corps,  by  whose  failure 
nothing  material  would  be  deranged.  But  for  a 
royal  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  headed  by 
a  king  in  person,  who  was  to  march  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  through  an  enemy *s  country— surely 
this  was  a  plan  unheard  of. 

Although  this  plan  was  not  well  chosen,  and 
proceeded  upon  principles  altogether  ill  judged 
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impolitick,  the  superiority  of  the  military 
might  in  a  great  degree  have  supplied  the 
:s,  and  furnished  a  corrective  to  the  mistakes, 
greater  probability  was  that  the  duke  of 
iwick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris  over 
•ellies  of  the  rabble  of  drunkards,  robbers, 
;ins,  rioters,  mutineers,  and  half-grown  boys, 

the  ill-obeyed  command  of  a  theatrical, 
iring,  reduc^  captain  of  cavalry,  who  op- 

that  great  commander  and  great  army. 
-Diw  aliter  visum — He  began  to  treat,  the 
>  blew,  the  rains  beat,  the  house  fell — be- 
it  was  built  upon  sand— and  great  was  the 
bereof.  This  march  was  not  an  exact  copy 
her  of  the  two  marches  made  by  the  duke 
irma  into  France. 

sre  is  some  secret.  Sickness  and  weather 
lefeat  an  army  pursuing  a  wrong  plan ;  not 
believe  the  sickness  to  have  been  so  great  as 
been  reported ;  but  there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of 
fluous  humiliation  in  this  business,  a  perfect 
yality  of  disgrace.  Some  advantage,  real  or 
nary,  roust  compensate  to  a  great  sovereign, 
:o  a  great  general,  for  so  immense  a  loss  of 
ation.  Longwy,  situated  as  it  is,  might  (one 
d  think)  be  evacuated  without  a  capitulation 
a  republick  just  proclaimed  by  the  king  of 
ia  as  an  usurping  and  rebellious  body.  He 
lot  far  from  Luxembourg.  He  might  have 
away  the  obnoxious  French  in  his  flight, 
es  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  diat 
magistrates  who  declared  for  their  own  king, 
3  faith,  and  under  the  immediate  protection, 
3  king  of  Prussia,  should  be  delivered  over 
3  gallows.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
ant  nobility  and  gentry  who  served  with  the 
of  Prussia's  army,  under  his  immediate  com- 
,  should  be  excluded  from  the  cartel,  and 
up  to  be  hanged  as  rebels.  Never  was  so 
and  so  cruel  a  breach  of  the  publick  faith, 
ith  an  enemy,  but  with  a  friend.  Dumou- 
as  dropped  very  singular  hints.  Custine  has 
n  out  more  broadly.  These  accounts  have 
been  contradicted.  They  tend  to  make  an 
il  rupture  between  the  powers.  The  French 
given  out,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
voured  to  negociate  some  name  and  place 
e  captive  king,  amongst  the  murderers  and 
'ibers  of  those  who  have  lost  their  all  for  his 

Even  this  has  not  been  denied, 
is  singular,  and,  indeed,  a  thing,  under  all 
cumstances,  inconceivable,  that  every  thing 
i  by  the  emperour  be  abandoned  to  the  king 
xissia.  That  monarch  was  considered  as 
pal.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in 
sitiqn  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  was  only 
y  ;  and  a  new  ally,  with  crossing  interests  in 
particulars,  and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain, 
it,  and  supposing  him  to  act  witli  the  greatest 
^,  the  emperour  and  the  empire,  to  him,  must 
:  secondary  objects.  Countries  out  of  Ger- 
must  affect  him  in  a  still  more  remote  man- 
France,  other  than  from  the  fear  of  its 
lal  principles,  can  to  him  be  no  object  at  all. 


•  

Accordingly,  the  Rhine,  Sardinia,  and  the  Swiss, 
are  left  to  their  fate.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  no 
direct  and  immediate  concern  with  France  ;  conse- 
quentially, to  be  sure,  a  great  deal :  but  the  empe- 
rour touches  France  directly  in  many  parts  :  he  is 
a  near  neighbour  to  Sardinia,  by  his  Milanese  terri- 
tories ;  he  borders  on  Switzerland  ;  Cologne,  pos- 
sessed by  his  uncle,  is  between  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia's  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  emperour  is  the  natural  guardian  of  Italy 
and  Grermany ;  the  natural  balance  against  the 
ambition  of  France,  whether  republican  or  monar- 
chical. His  ministers  and  his  generals,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  had  their  full  share  in  every  material 
consultation,  which  I  suspect  they  had  not.  If 
he  has  no  minister  capable  of  plans  of  policy, 
which  comprehend  the  superintendency  of  a  war, 
or  no  general  with  the  least  of  a  political  head, 
things  have  been  as  they  must  be.  However,  in 
all  the  parts  of  this  strange  proceeding,  there  must 
be  a  secret. 

It  is  probably  known  to  ministers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  penetrate  into  it.  My  speculations  on 
this  head  must  be  only  conjectural.  If  the  king 
of  Prussia  under  the  pretext,  or  on  the  reality,  of 
some  information  relative  to  ill  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  takes  advantage  of  his 
beiug  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  emperour's 
dominions  in  the  character  of  an  ally,  afterwards, 
to  join  the  common  enemy,  and  to  enable  France 
to  seize  the  Netherlands,  and  to  reduce  and 
humble  the  empire,  I  cannot  conceive,  upon  every 
principle,  any  thing  more  alarming  for  this  coun- 
try, separately,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  system. 
After  all,  we  may  be  looking  in  vain  in  the  regions 
of  politicks,  for  what  is  only  the  operation  of 
temper  and  character  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances— But  I  never  knew  accidents  to  decide 
the  whole  of  any  great  business ;  and  I  never 
knew  temper  to  act,  but  that  some  system  of  poli- 
ticks, agreeable  to  its  peculiar  spirit,  was  blended 
with  it,  strengthened  it,  and  got  strength  from  it. 
Therefore  the  politicks  can  hardly  be  put  out  of 
the  question. 

Great  mistakes  have  been  committed :  at  least 
I  hope  so.  If  there  have  been  none,  the  case  in 
future  is  desperate.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  some  of  those  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and 
most  of  them  very  early. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  on  a  full  and  mature  view  and  compa- 
rison of  the  historical  matter,  of  the  transactions 
that  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  of  the  future 
prospect,  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  form  an 
opinion  without  the  least  hesitation. 

That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be, 
nor  ever  can  be,  the  least  rational  hope  of  making 
an  impression  on  France  by  any  continental  powers, 
if  England  is  not  a  part,  is  not  the  directing  part, 
is  not  the  soul,  of  the  whole  confederacy  against  it. 

This,  so  far  as  it  is  an  anticipation  of  future,  is 
grounded  on  the  whole  tenour  of  former  history 
— In  speculation  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  two 
plain  principles. 
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First,  That  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  take  a  more 
fair  and  equal  part  in  the  alliance,  than  the  other 
powers,  as  having  less  of  crossing  interest,  or  per- 
plexed discussion  with  any  of  them. 

Secondly,  Because  France  cannot  have  to  deal 
with  any  of  these  continental  sovereigns,  without 
their  feeling  that  nation,  as  a  maritime  power, 
greatly  superiour  to  them  all  put  together  ;  a  force 
which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  England. 

England,  except  during  the  eccentrick  aberra- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  has  always  considered 
it  as  her  duty  and  interest  to  take  her  place  in 
such  a  confederacy.  Her  chief  disputes  must  ever 
be  with  France,  and  if  England  shews  herself  in- 
different and  unconcerned  when  these  powers  are 
combined  against  the  enterprises  of  France,  she  is 
to  look  with  certainty  for  the  same  indifference  on 
the  part  of  these  powers,  when  she  may  be  at  war 
with  that  nation.  This  will  tend  totally  to  dis- 
connect this  kingdom  from  the  system  of  Europe, 
in  which,  if  she  ought  not  rashly  to  meddle,  she 
ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  herself  from  it. 

If  then  England  is  put  in  motion,  whether  by  a 
consideration  of  the  general  safety,  or  of  the  in- 
fluence of  France  upon  Spain,  or  by  the  probable 
operations  of  this  new  system  on  the  Netherlands, 
it  must  embrace  in  its  project  the  whole  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  part  it  takes  ought  to  be  as 
much  as  possible,  a  leading  and  presiding  part. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest, 

First,  that  a  minister  should  forthwith  be  sent 
to  Spain,  to  encourage  that  court  to  persevere  in 
the  measures  they  have  adopted  against  France ; 
to  make  a  close  alliance  and  guarantee  of  posses- 
sions, as  against  France,  with  that  power,  and, 
whilst  the  formality  of  the  treaty  is  pending,  to 
assure  them  of  our  protection,  postponing  any 
lesser  disputes  to  anouier  occasion. 

Secondly,  To  assure  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  our 
desire  to  enter  into  our  ancient  connexions  with 
her,  and  to  support  her  effectually  in  the  war  which 
France  has  declared  against  her. 

Thirdly,  to  animate  the  Swiss,  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  to  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on 
the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance. 

Fourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  disputes  with 
Russia,  and  mutually  to  forget  the  past.  I  believe 
if  she  is  satisfied  of  this  oblivion,  she  will  return 
to  her  old  sentiments,  with  regard  to  this  court, 
and  will  take  a  more  forward  part  in  this  business 
than  any  other  power. 

Fifthly,  If  what  has  happened  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  panick 
or  of  levity,  and  an  indisposition  to  persevere  long 
in  one  design — the  support  and  concurrence  of 
Russia  will  tend  to  steady  him,  and  to  give  him 
resolution.  '  If  he  be  ill  disposed,  with  that  power 
on  his  back,  and  without  one  ally  in  Europe,  I 
conceive  he  will  not  be  easily  led  to  derange  the 
plan. 

Sixthly,  To  use  the  joint  influence  of  our  court, 
and  of  our  then  allieci  powers,  with  Holland,  to 
arm  as  fully  as  she  can  by  sea,  and  to  make  some 
addition  by  land. 


Seventhly,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Frances 
next  brother,  (assisted  by  such  a  council  and  such 
representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  shall 
be  thought  proper,)  regent  of  France,  and  to  send 
that  prince  a  small  supply  of  money,  arms,  cloatli- 
ing,  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  give  force  to  these  negociations,  an 
instant  naval  armament  ought  to  be  adopted ;  oDe 
squadron  for  the  Mediterranean ;  another  for  the 
Channel.  The  season  is  convenient,  most  of  our 
trade  being,  as  I  take  it,  at  home. 

After  speaking  of  a  plan  formed  upon  the  an- 
cient policy  and  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Europe ;  to  which  this  is  exactly  conformable  in 
every  respect,  with  no  deviation  whatsoever,  and 
which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  strongly  called  for 
by  the  present  circumstances  than  by  any  former, 
I  must  take  notice  of  another  which  I  fear,  but 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe,  is  in  agitation. 
This  plan  is  grounded  upon  the  very  same  view  of 
things  which  is  here  stated,  namely,  the  danger  to 
all  sovereigns,  and  old  republicks,  from  the  prera- 
lence  of  French  power  and  influence. 

It  is  to  form  a  congress  of  all  the  European 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  defensive 
alliance,  the  objects  of  which  should  be. 

First,  The  recognition  of  this  new  republick, 
(which  they  well  know  is  formed  on  the  pnnciples, 
and  for  the  declared  purpose  of  the  destruction  of  | 
all  kings,)  and,  whenever  the  heads  of  this  new 
republick  shall  consent  to  release  tlie  royal  cap- 
tives, to  make  peace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themselves  with  their  joint 
forces  against  the  open  aggressions  or  the  secret 
practices,  intrigues,  and  writings,  which  are  used 
to  propagate  the  French  principles. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  from  whose  shop  this  com- 
modity comes.  It  is  so  perfectly  absurd,  that  if 
that,  or  any  thing  like  it,  meets  with  a  serious  en- 
tertainment in  any  cabinet,  I  should  think  it  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
certain  forerunner  of  the  destruction  of  all  crowns 
and  kingdoms. 

An  offensive  alliance,  in  which  union  is  preserved, 
by  common  efforts  in  common  dangers,  against  a 
common  active  enemy,  may  preserve  its  consist- 
ency, and  may  produce,  for  a  given  time,  some 
considerable  effect ;  though  this  is  not  easy,  and 
for  any  very  long  period  can  hardly  be  expected. 
'Qui  z.  defensive  alhance,  formed  of  long  discordant 
interests,  with  innumerable  discussions  exbting, 
having  no  one  pointed  object  to  which  it  is  direct- 
ed, which  is  to  be  held  together  with  an  unre- 
mitted vigilance,  as  watchful  in  peace  as  in  war, 
is  so  evidently  impossible,  is  such  a  chimera,  is  so 
contrary  to  human  nature,  and  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  person  in  his  senses, 
except  those  whose  country,  religion ,  and  sovereign, 
are  deposited  in  the  French  funds,  could  dream 
of  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  petty  boundary 
suit,  no  difference  between  a  family  arrangement, 
no  sort  of  misunderstanding,  or  cross  purpose 
between  the  pride  and  etiquette  of  courts,  that 
would  not  entirely  disjoint  this  sort  of  alliance. 
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and  render  it  as  futile  in  its  effects,  as  it  is  feeble 
in  its  principle.  .But  when  we  consider  that  the 
main  drift  of  that  defensive  alliance  must  be  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  intrigue,  mischievous 
doctrine,  and  evil  example,  in  the  success  of  unpro- 
voked rebellion,  regicide,  and  systematick  assassi- 
nation and  massacre,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme 
becomes  quite  lamentable.  Open  the  communica- 
tion with  France,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 

How  far  the  interiour  circumstances  of  this 
country  support  what  is  said  with  regard  to  its 
foreign  politicks,  must  be  left  to  better  judgments. 
I  am  sure  the  French  faction  here  is  infinitely 
strengthened  by  the  success  of  the  assassins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  This  evil  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  must  be  extirpated  from  that  center,  or 
no  part  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from  the 
mischief  which  radiates  from  it,  and  which  will 
spread  circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite  of  all  the  little 
defensive  precautions  which  can  be  employed 
against  them. 

I  do  not  put  my  name  to  these  hints  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  reflecting  men.     It  is  of 


too  little  importance  to  suppose  the  name  of  the 
writer  could  add  any  weight  to  the  state  of  things 
contained  in  this  paper.  That  state  of  things 
presses  irresistibly  on  my  judgment,  and  it  lies, 
and  has  long  lain,  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  my 
mind.  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  done  in  France 
is  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  If  it  were,  the 
English  constitution  ought  no  more  to  stand 
against  it  than  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom in  which  the  new  system  prevails.  I  thought 
it  the  duty  of  a  man,  not  unconcerned  for  the 
publick,  and  who  is  a  faithful  subject  of  the  king, 
respectfully  to  submit  this  state  of  facts  as  this 
new  step  in  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  and 
politicks,  to  His  Majesty,  to  his  confidential 
servants,  and  to  those  persons  who,  though  not  in 
office,  by  their  birth,  their  rank,  their  fortune,  their 
character,  and  their  reputation  for  wisdom,  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  large  stake  in  the  stability  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things. 

Bath,  November  5,  1792. 
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As  the  proposed  manifesto  is,  1  understand,  to 
promulgate  to  the  world  the  general  idea  of  a 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  great  kingdom,  and 
through  the  regulation  of  that  kingdom  probably 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  for  ever,  nothing  re- 
quires a  more  serious  deliberation  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  making  it,  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  matter  it  is  to 
contain. 

As  to  the  time,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my 
own  opinion,)  I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  is  not 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  issuing  any  manifesto, 
with  regard  to  tlie  intended  government  of  Trance : 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  (upon  the  principal 
point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of  calamity  and  defeat. 
Manifestoes  of  this  nature  are  commonly  made' 
when  the  army  of  some  sovereign  enters  into  the 
enemy's  country  in  great  force,  and  under  tlie  im- 
posing authority  of  that  force  employs  menaces 
towards  those  whom  he  desires  to  awe,  and  makes 
promises  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  engage  in  his 
favour. 

As  to  a  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon 
leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  party  for  which  we  de- 
clare must  be  that  which  substantially  declares  for 
royalty  as  the  basis  of  the  government. 

As  to  menaces — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
contribute  more  effectually  to  lower  any  sovereign 
in  the  publick  estimation,  and  to  turn  his  defeats 
into  disgraces,  than  to  threaten  in  a  moment  of 
impotence.  The  second  manifesto  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  world  to  be 
extremely  ill-timed.  However,  if  his  menaces  in 
that  manifesto  had  been  seasonable,  they  were 
not  without  an  object.  Great  crimes  then  appre- 
hended, and  great  evils  then  impending,  were  to 
be  prevented.  At  this  time,  every  act,  which 
early  menaces  might  possibly  have  prevented^  is 
done.  Punishment  and  vengeance  alone  remain, 
and  God  forbid  that  they  should  ever  be  forgotten. 
But  the  punishment  of  enormous  offenders  will 


not  be  the  less  severe,  or  the  less  exemplary,  wbei 
it  is  not  threatened  at  a  moment  when  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  execute  our  threats.  Od  the 
other  side,  to  pass  by  proceedings  of  such  a  ne- 
farious nature,  in  all  kinds,  as  have  been  carried 
on  in  France,  without  any  signification  of  resent- 
ment, would  be  in  effect  to  ratify  them ;  and  tha 
to  become  accessaries  after  the  fact,  in  all  tboie 
enormities  which  it  is  impossible  to  repeat,  or 
think  of  without  horrour.  An  absolute  silence 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  this  time  the  only  sak 
course. 

The  second  usual  matter  of  manifestoes  it 
composed  of  promises  to  those  who  co-opente 
with  our  designs.  These  promises  depend  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  apparent 
power  of  the  person  who  makes  them  to  fulfil  kii 
engagements.  A  time  of  disaster  on  the  part  of 
the  promiser,  seems  not  to  add  much  to  the  d^- 
nity  of  his  person,  or  to  the  effect  of  his  ofim. 
One  would  hardly  wish  to  seduce  any  unhappr 
persons  to  g^vc  the  last  provocation  to  a  mercUes 
tyranny,  without  very  effectual  means  of  protect- 
ing them. 

The  time,  therefore,  seems  (as  I  said)  not  £i- 
vourable  to  a  general  manifesto,  on  account  of 
the  unpleasant  situation  of  our  affairs.  Howe^tr, 
I  write  in  a  changing  scene,  when  a  measure,  Terr 
imprudent  to-day,  may  be  very  proper  to-morrov. 
Some  great  victory  may  alter  the  whole  state  of 
the  question,  so  far  as  it  regards  our  power  of 
fulfilling  any  engagement  we  may  think  fit  to 
make. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  far  greater 
importance  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  manifiesto. 
The  publick,  and  the  parties  concerned,  wB 
look  somewhat  to  the  disposition  of  the  promiiff 
indicated  by  his  conduct,  as  well  as  to  his  pow 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

Speaking  of  this  nation  as  part  of  a  genefd 
combination  of  powers,  are  we  quite  sure,  thii 
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3  can  believe  us  to  be  sincere,  or  that  we  can 
en  fully  assured  of  our  own  sincerity,  in  the 
ction  of  those  who  shall  risk  their  lives  for 
estoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  the 
I  sees,  that  those  who  are  the  natural,  legal, 
itutional  representatives  of  that  monarchv,  if 
s  any,  have  not  had  their  names  so  much  as 
ioned  in  any  one  publick  act ;  that  in  no  way 
ever  are  their  persons  brought  forward,  that 
rights  have  not  been  expressly  or  implicitly 
ed,  and  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  least 
ilted  on  the  important  interests  they  have  at 
.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  kept  in  a  state 
scurity  and  contempt,  and  in  a  degree  of  in- 
ice  at  times  bordering  on  beggary.  They 
n  fact,  little  less  prisoners  in  Uie  villi^e  of 
lu,  than  the  royal  captives  who  are  locked  up 
3  tower  of  the  Temple.  What  is  this,  accord- 
,0  the  common  indications  which  guide  the 
nent  of  mankind,  but,  under  the  pretext  of 
cting  the  crown  of  France,  in  reality  to 
>it? 

im  also  very  apprehensive,  that  there  are  other 
mstances  which  must  tend  to  weaken  the 
of  our  declarations.  No  partiality  to  the 
I  powers  can  prevent  great  doubts  on  the  fair- 
of  our  intentions  as  supporters  of  the  crown 
ranee,  or  of  the  true  principles  of  legitimate 
nment  in  opposition  to  jacobinism,  when  it  is 
e  that  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  state  of 
ce,  who  are  now  the  victims,  and  who  must 
fs  be  the  true  and  sole  supports  of  monarchy 
It  country,  are,  at  best,  in  some  of  their  de- 
mons, considered  only  as  objects  of  charity, 
>thers  are,  when  employed,  employed  only  as 
enary  soldiers ;  that  they  are  thrown  back 
f  all  reputable  service,  are  in  a  manner  dis- 

d,  considered  as  nothing  in  their  own  cause, 
lever  once  consulted  in  the  concerns  of  their 

their  country,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and 
property  ?  We  even  affect  to  be  ashamed  of 
.  In  all  our  proceedings  we  carefully  avoid 
ppearance  of  being  of  a  party  with  them.  In 
ir  ideas  of  treaty  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
they  are,  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  king- 
If  we  do  not  consider  them  in  that  light, 
ust  recognise  the  savages  by  whom  they  have 

ruined,  and  who  have  declared  war  upon 
pe,  whilst  they  disgrace  and  persecute  human 

e,  and  openly  defy  the  God  that  made  them, 
il  proprietors  of  France. 

im  much  afraid,  too,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be 
^ed  fair  supporters  of  lawful  monarchy  against 
tinism,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  make  and 
serve  cartels  with  the  jacobins,  and  on  fair 
I  exchange  prisoners  with  them,  whilst  the 
ists,  invited  to  our  standard,  and  employed 
r  our  publick  faith,  against  tlie  jacobins,  if 
I  by  that  savage  faction,  are  given  up  to  the 
itioner  without  the  least  attempt  whatsoever 
prisal.  For  this,  we  are  to  look  at  the  king  of 
sia's  conduct,  compared  with  his  manifestoes 
t  a  twelvemonth  ago.  For  this  we  are  to  look 
e  capitulations  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes, 


made  in  the  course  of  the  present  campaign.  By 
these  two  capitulations,  the  Christian  royalists 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  cause 
of  the  combined  powers.  They  were  considered 
as  the  outlaws  of  Europe.  Two  armies  were  in 
effect  sent  against  them.  One  of  those  armies 
(that  which  surrendered  Mentz)  was  very  near 
overpowering  the  Christians  of  Poitou,  and  the 
other  (that  which  surrendered  at  Valenciennes)  has 
actually  cnished  the  people  whom  oppression  and 
despair  had  driven  to  resistance  at  Lyons,  has 
massacred  several  thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood, 
pillaged  the  whole  substance  of  the  place,  and 
pursued  their  rage  to  the  very  houses,  condemning 
that  noble  city  to  desolation,  in  the  unheaNi-of 
manner  we  have  seen  it  devoted. 

It  is  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a 
thousand  declarations,  that  we  take  the  royalists  of 
France  only  as  an  instrument  of  some  convenience 
in  a  temporary  hostility  with  the  jacobins,  but  that 
we  regard  those  atheistick  and  murderous  barba- 
rians as  the  bon^  fide  possessors  of  the  soil  of 
France.  It  appears  at  least,  that  we  consider  them 
as  a  fair  government  de  facto ^  if  not  de  jure ;  a 
resistance  to  which  in  favour  of  the  king  of  France, 
by  any  man  who  happened  to  be  born  within  that 
country,  might  equitably  be  considered,  by  other 
nations,  as  the  crime  of  treason. 

For  my  part,  I  would  sooner  put  my  hand  into 
the  fire  than  sign  an  invitation  to  oppressed  men  to 
fight  under  my  standard,  and  then, on  every  sinister 
event  of  war,  cruelly  give  them  up  to  be  punished 
as  the  basest  of  traitors,  as  long  as  I  had  one  of 
the  common  enemy  in  my  hands  to  be  put  to  death 
in  order  to  secure  those  under  my  protection,  and 
to  vindicate  the  common  honour  of  sovereigns. 
We  hear  nothing  of  this  kind  of  security  in  favour 
of  those  whom  we  invite  to  the  support  of  our 
cause.  Without  it,  I  am  not  a  little  apprehensive 
that  (the  proclamations  of  the  combined  powers 
might  (contrary  to  their  intention  no  doubt)  be 
looked  upon  as  frauds,  and  cruel  traps  laid  for 
their  lives. 

So  far  as  to  the  correspondence  between  our 
declarations  and  our  conduct :  let  the  declaration 
be  worded  as  it  will,  the  conduct  is  the  practical 
comment  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  it  can  be 
understood.  This  conduct,  acting  on  the  decla- 
ration, leaves  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch; 
and  without  any  representative  or  trustee  for  the 
monarch,  and  the  monarchy.  It  supposes  a  king- 
dom without  states  and  orders ;  a  territory  without 
proprietors ;  and  faithful  subjects,  who  are  to  be 
left  to  the  fate  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  affair  of  the  establishment  of  a  government 
is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers 
to  act  in  as  principals ;  though  as  auxiliaries  and 
mediators,  it  has  been  not  at  all  unusual,  and  may 
be  a  measure  full  of  policy  and  humanity,  and 
true  dignity. 

The  first  thing  we  ought  to  do,  supposing  us 
not  giving  the  law  as  conquerors,  but  acting  as 
friendly  powers  applied  to  for  counsel  and  assist- 
ance in  tlic  settlement  of  a  distracted  country,  is 
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well  to  consider  the  composition,  nature,  and  tem- 
per of  its  objects,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
actually  do,  or  who  ought  to  exercise  power  in 
that  state.  It  is  material  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  how  constituted,  whom  we  consider  as  the 
people  of  France  ? 

The  next  consideration  is,  through  whom  our 
arrangements  are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  government  we  propose  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  question  on  the  people  is  this,  Whe- 
ther we  are  to  consider  the  individuals  now  actu- 
ally in  France,  numerically  taken  and  arranged 
into  jacobin  clubs,  as  the  body  politick,  constitut- 
ing the  nation  of  France  ?  or.  Whether  we  are  to 
consider  the  original  individual  proprietors  of 
lands,  expelled  since  the  Revolution,  and  the 
states  and  the  bodies  politick,  such  as  the  colleges 
of  justice  called  parliaments,  tlie  corporations 
noble  and  not  noble  of  bailliages,  and  towns,  and 
cities,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  as  the  true  con- 
stituent parts  of  tlie  nation,  and  forming  the  legally 
organiz^  parts  of  the  people  of  France  ? 

In  this  serious  concern  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  should  have  the  most  distinct  ideas  annexed  to 
the  terms  we  employ ;  because  it  is  evident,  that 
an  abuse  of  the  term  people,  has  been  the  original 
fundamental  cause  of  those  evils,  the  cure  of 
which,  by  war  and  policy,  is  the  present  object  of 
all  the  states  of  Europe. 

If  we  consider  the  acting  power  in  France,  in 
any  legal  construction  of  publick  law,  as  the  peo- 
ple, the  question  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  repub- 
lick  one  and  indivisible.  But  we  have  decided 
for  monarchy.  If  so,  we  have  a  king  and  subjects ; 
and  that  king  and  subjects  have  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  ought  to  be  supported  at  home  ;  for  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom can,  or  ought  to  be  regulated,  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  a  foreign  confederacy. 

As  to  the  faction  exercising  power,  to  suppose 
that  monarchy  can  be  supported  by  principled  re- 
gicides, religion  by  professed  atheists,  order  by 
clubs  of  jacobins,  property  by  committees  of  pro- 
scription, and  jurisprudence  by  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, is  to  be  sanguine  in  a  degree  of  which  I 
am  incapable.  On  Uiem  I  decide,  for  myself,  that 
these  persons  are  not  the  legal  corporation  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  not  with  them  we  can  (if  we 
would)  settle  the  government  of  France. 

Since,  then,  we  have  decided  for  monarchy  in 
that  kingdom,  we  ought  also  to  settle  who  is  to  be 
the  monarch,  who  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  minor, 
and  how  the  monarch  and  monarchy  is  to  be  mo- 
dified and  supported  ?  If  the  monarch  is  to  be 
elected,  who  the  electors  are  to  be?  if  hereditary, 
what  order  is  established  corresponding  with  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  fitted  to  maintain  it  ? 
Who  are  to  modify  it  in  its  exercise  ?  Who  are 
to  restrain  its  powers  where  they  ought  to  be 
limited,  to  strengthen  them  where  they  are  to  be 
supported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where  the  object, 
the  time,  and  the  circumstances,  may  demand 
their  extension  ?    These  are  tVi'mga  "wVilcb,  u\  the 


outline,  ought  to  be  made  distinct  and  clear ;  for 
if  they  are  not,  (especially  with  regard  to  those 
great  points,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  tlie  soil, 
and  what  is  the  corporation  of  the  kingdom,)  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  complete  establishment  of 
a  jacobin  republick,  (such  as  that  formed  in  1790 
and  1791,)  under  the  name  of  a  Democracie  Roy- 
ale.  Jacobinism  does  not  consist  in  the  having, 
or  not  having,  a  certain  pageant  under  the  name 
of  a  king,  but  *'  in  taking  the  people  as  equal  in- 
*'  dividuals,  without  any  corporate  name  or  de- 
*^  scription,  without  attention  to  property,  without 
^*  division  of  powers,  and  forming  the  government 
^*  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  men,  so  o^sti- 
**  tuted ;  in  destroying  or  confiscating  property, 
'*  and  bribing  the  publick  creditors,  or  the  poor, 
''  with  the  spoils,  now  of  one  part  of  the  commu- 
"  nity,  now  of  another,  without  r^ard  to  prescrip- 
**  tion  or  profession." 

I  hope  no  one  can  be  so  very  blind  as  to  ima- 
gine that  monarchy  can  be  acknowledged  and  sup- 
ported in  France  upon  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  its  property,  corporate  and  individual,  or  that 
it  can  enjoy  a  moment's  permanence  or  security 
upon  any  scheme  of  things,  which  sets  aside  all 
the  ancient  corporate  capacities  and  distinctions 
of  the  kingdom,  and  subverts  the  whole  fkbrick  of 
its  ancient  laws  and  usages,  political,  civil,  and 
religious,  to  introduce  a  system  founded  on  the 
supposed  rights  of  man,  and  the  absolute  equality 
of  the  human  race.  Unless,  therefore,  we  declare 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  restoration 
of  property,  and  confide  to  the  hereditary  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  the  limitation  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  hereditary  monarchy,  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  Europe  is  wasted  for  the  establishment 
of  jacobinism  in  France.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  Chaumette  and  Barrere, 
that  Condorcet,  that  Thomas  Paine,  that  La  Fay- 
ette, and  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  the  abb^  Gre- 
goire,  with  all  the  gang  of  the  Syeyeses,  the  Hen- 
riots,  and  the  Santerres,  if  they  could  secure  them- 
selves in  the  fruits  of  their  rebellion  and  robbery, 
would  be  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  the  most 
unhappy  of  all  infants,  whom  by  the  lessons  of  the 
shoemaker,  his  govemour  and  guardian,  they  are 
training  up  studiously  and  methodically  to  be  an 
idiot,  or  what  is  worse,  the  most  wicked  and  base 
of  mankind,  continues  to  receive  his  civick  educa- 
tion in  the  Temple  or  the  Tuilleries,  whilst  they, 
and  such  as  they,  really  govern  the  kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  incul- 
cated, that  monarchy  and  property  must,  in 
France,  go  together ;  or  neither  can  exist  To 
think  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
manent and  hereditary  royalty,  where  notkiny 
else  is  hereditary  or  permanent  in  point  either  of 
personal  or  corporate  dignity,  is  a  ruinous  chimera 
worthy  of  the  abbe  Syeyes  and  those  wicked  foob 
his  associates,  who  usurped  power  by  the  murders 
of  the  19th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  October  1789, 
and  who  brought  forth  the  monster  which  tbej 
called  Democracie  Roy  ale,  or  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  most  thinking  men  would  prefer 
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infinitely  some  sober  and  sensible  form  of  a  repub- 
lick,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  a 
king,  but  which  held  out  some  reasonable  security 
to  property,  life,  and  personal  freedom,  to  a  scheme 
of  things  like  this  Democracie  Royale,  founded 
on  impiety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currencies,  the 
confiscation  of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  man ;  and  which,  in  effect,  ex- 
cluding the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
^nd  landed  property  of  a  gpreat  nation,  threw  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  set  of  obscure 
adventurers,  who  led  to  every  mischief  a  blind  and 
bloody  band  of  sans-culottes.  At  the  head,  or 
rather  at  the  tail,  of  this  system,  was  a  miserable 
pageant  as  its  ostensible  instrument,  who  was  to  be 
treated  with  every  species  of  indignity,  till  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  conveyed  from  the  palace  of 
contempt  to  the  dungeon  of  horrour,  and  thence 
led  by  a  brewer  of  his  capital  through  the  applauses 
of  an  hired,  frantick,  drunken  multitude,  to  lose 
his  head  upon  a  scaffold. 

This  is  the  Constitution,  or  Democracie  Royale ; 
and  this  is  what  infallibly  would  be  again  set  up  in 
France  to  run  exactly  the  same  round,  if  the  predo- 
minant power  should  so  far  be  forced  to  submit  as 
to  receive  the  name  of  a  king,  leaving  it  to  the 
jacobins  (that  is,  to  those  who  have  subverted 
royalty  and  destroyed  property)  to  modify  the  one, 
and  to  distribute  the  other  as  spoil.  By  the  jaco- 
bins I  mean  indiscriminately  the  Brissotins  and 

* 

the  Maratists,  knowing  no  sort  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  As  to  any  other  party,  none  exists 
In  that  unhappy  country.  The  royalists  (those  in 
Poitou  excepted)  are  banished  and  extinguished ; 
and  as  to  wnat  tiiey  call  the  Constitutionalists,  or 
Democratus  Royaux,  they  never  had  an  existence 
of  the  smallest  degree  of  power,  consideration,  or 
authority ;  nor,  if  they  differ  at  all  from  the  rest 
of  the  atheistick  banditti,  (which  from  their  actions 
and  principles  1  have  no  reason  to  think,) .  were 
they  ever  any  other  than  the  temporary  tools  and 
instruments  of  the  more  determined,  able,  and  sys- 
tematick  regicides.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  support  this  chimerical  Democracie  Royale 
— ^the  first  was  by  La  Fayette — the  last  by  Du- 
mourier: — ^they  tended  only  to  shew,  that  this 
absurd  project  had  no  party  to  support  it.  The 
Girondists  under  Wimpfen,  and  at  Bordeaux, 
have  made  some  struggle.  The  constitutionalists 
never  could  make  any ;  and  for  a  very  plain  rea- 
son; they  were  leaders  in  rehellion.  All  their 
principles,  and  their  whole  scheme  of  government, 
being  republican,  they  could  never  excite  the 
smallest  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
tmhappy  monarch,  whom  they  had  rendered  con- 
temptible, to  make  him  the  executive  officer  in 
their  new  commonwealth.  They  only  appeared 
as  traitors  to  their  own  jacobin  cause,  not  as  faith- 
ful adherents  to  the  king. 

In  an  address  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat 
with  it,  or  in  considering  any  scheme  at  all  relative 
to  it,  it  is  impossible  we  should  mean  the  geogra- 
phical, we  must  always  mean  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical, country.     I  believe  we  shall  be  in  a  great 


errour  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  that  there  exists  in 
that  country  any  organized  body  of  men  who 
might  be  willing  to  treat,  on  equitable  terms,  for 
the  restoration  of  their  monarchy;  but  who  are 
nice  in  balancing  those  terms,  and  who  would 
accept  such  as  to  them  appeared  reasonable,  but 
who  would  quietly  submit  to  the  predominant 
power,  if  they  were  not  gratified  in  the  fashion  of 
some  constitution  which  suited  with  their  fancies. 

I  take  the  state  of  France  to  be  totally  different, 
I  know  of  no  such  body,  and  of  no  such  party. 
So  far  from  a  combination  of  twenty  men,  (always 
excepting  Poitou,)  I  never  yet  heard,  that  a  sinqle 
man  could  be  named  of  sufficient  force  or  influ- 
ence to  answer  for  another  man,  much  less  for 
the  smallest  district  in  tlie  country,  or  for  the  most 
incomplete  company  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  We 
see  every  man,  that  the  jacobins  choose  to  appre- 
hend, taken  up  in  his  village  or  in  his  house,  and 
conveyed  to  prison  without  the  least  shadow  of 
resistance ;  and  this  indifferently,  whether  he  is 
suspected  of  royalism,  or  federalism,  moderantism, 
democracy  royal,  or  any  other  of  the  names  of 
faction  which  they  start  by  the  hour.  What  is 
much  more  astonishing,  (and  if  we  did  not  care- 
fully attend  to  the  genius  and  circum-  ^^  individual 
stances  of  this  Revolution,  must  indeed  influence,  civU 
appear  incredible,)  all  their  most  ac-  °'  ™  *  ^' 
credited  military  men,  from  a  generalissimo  to  a 
corporal,  may  be  arrested,  (each  in  the  midst  of 
his  camp,  and  covered  with  the  laurels  of  accu- 
mulated victories,)  tied  neck  and  heels,  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

As  no  individuals  have  power  and  No  corpora- 
influence,  so  there  are  no  corporations,  JlSSmcrce^^r 
whether  of  lawyers  or  burghers,  ex-  police, 
isting.  The  assembly  called  Constituent,  de- 
stroyed all  such  institutions  very  early.  The  pri- 
mary and  secondary  assemblies,  by  Uieir  original 
constitution,  were  to  be  dis^lved  when  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  electing  the  magistrates  ; 
and  were  expressly  disqualified  from  performing 
any  corporate  act  whatsoever.  The  transient 
magistrates  have  been  almost  all  removed  before 
the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  new  have  been 
lately  imposed  upon  the  people,  without  the  form 
or  ceremony  of  an  election  :  tnese  magistrates  dur- 
ing their  existence  are  put  under,  as  sdl  the  execu- 
tive authorities  are  from  first  to  last,  the  popular 
societies  (called  Jacobin  Clubs)  of  the  several 
countries,  and  this  by  an  express  order  of  the 
National  Convention :  it  is  even  made  a  case  of 
death  to  oppose  or  attack  those  clubs.  Tliey  too 
have  been  lately  subjected  to  an  expurgatory  scru- 
tiny, to  drive  out  from  them  every  thing  savour- 
ing of  what  they  call  the  crime  of  moderantism,  of 
which  offence  however  few  were  guilty.  But  as 
people  began  to  take  refiige  from  their  persecutions 
— amongst  themselves,  they  have  driven  them  from 
that  last  asylum. 

The  state  of  France  is  perfectly  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  but  two  descriptions — The  oppressors  and 
the  oppressed. 
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The  first  has  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in 
their  hands  ;  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the 
publick,  all  the  confiscations  of  individuals  and 
corporations.  They  have  taken  the  lower  sort  from 
their  occupations  and  have  put  them  into  pay, 
that  they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Janizaries 
to  over-rule  and  awe  property.  The  heads  of 
these  wretches  they  never  suffered  to  cool.  They 
supply  them  with  a  food  for  fury  varied  by  the 
day — besides  the  sensual  state  of  intoxication  from 
which  they  are  rarely  free.  They  have  made  the 
priests  and  people  formally  abjure  the  Divinity ; 
they  have  estranged  them  from  every  civil,  moral, 
and  social,  or  even  natural  and  instinctive,  senti- 
ment, habit,  and  practice,  and  have  rendered  them 
systematically  savages,  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  the  instruments  of  any  sober  and  vir- 
tuous arrangement,  or  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
state  or  order,  under  any  name  whatsoever. 

The  other  description,  the  oppressed — are  people 
of  some  property ;  they  are  the  small  relicks  of 
the  persecuted  landed  interest ;  they  are  the 
burghers  and  the  farmers.  By  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  of  some  property,  though 
numerous  in  some  points  of  view,  they  cannot  be 
very  considerable  as  a  number.  In  cities  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupations  renders  them  domestick 
and  feeble ;  in  the  country  it  confines  them  to  their 
farm  for  subsistence.  The  national  guards  are  all 
changed  and  reformed.  Every  thing  suspicious 
in  the  description  of  which  they  were  composed  is 
rigorously  disarmed.  Committees,  called  of  vigi- 
lance and  safety,  are  every  where  formed  ;  a  most 
severe  and  scrutinizing  inquisition,  far  more  rigid 
than  any  thing  ever  known  or  imagined.  Two 
persons  cannot  meet  and  confer  without  hazard  to 
their  liberty,  and  even  to  their  lives.  Numbers 
scarcely  credible  have  been  executed,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  At  Paris,  and  in  most  other 
towns,  the  bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole — ^which 
they  cannot  obtain  without  a  daily  ticket  delivered 
to  them  by  their  masters.  Multitudes  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  are  actually  imprisoned.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  thatin  France  there  are  not,  for  various 
state  crimes,  so  few  as  twenty  thousand  *  actually 
in  jail — a  large  proportion  of  people  of  property 
in  any  state.  If  a  father  of  a  family  should  shew 
any  disposition  to  resist,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  their  power,  his  wife  and  children  are  cru- 
elly to  answer  for  it.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
hostages,  that  they  keep  the  troops,  which  they 
force  by  masses  (as  they  call  it)  into  the  field — 
true  to  their  colours. 

Another  of  their  resources  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving  a  sort  of 
ubiquity  to  the  supreme  sovereign  authority,  which 
no  monarch  has  been  able  yet  to  give  to  any  re- 
presentation of  his. 

The  commissioners  of  the  National  Convention, 
who  are  the  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  and 
really  exercise  all  its  powers,  make  continued  cir- 
cuits through  every  province,  and  visits  to  every 
army.     There  they  supersede  all  the  ordinary  au- 

*  Some  acooimts  make  them  flye  times  as  many. 


thorities  civil  and  military,  and  change  ai 
every  thing  at  their  pleasure.  So  that  in  < 
deliberative  capacity  exists  in  any  portioi 
inhabitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle,  havin 
its  decision  in  a  moment  under  the  guillot 
before  the  arrival  of  these  commissioners, 
being  a  place  regularly  fortified,  and  havii 
bosom  a  navy  in  part  highly  discontent 
escaped,  though  by  a  sort  of  miracle ;  and 
not  have  escaped,  if  two  powerful  fleets  1 
been  at  the  door  to  give  them  not  only  stn 
prompt  and  immediate,  succour,  especi 
neither  this  nor  any  other  sea-port  town  in 
can  be  depended  on,  from  the  peculiad] 
dispositions,  manners,  and  connexions,  an 
lower  sort  of  people  in  those  places.  Thi 
to  be  the  true  state  of  things  in  France ;  « 
it  regards  any  existing  bodies,  whether  i 
or  voluntary  association  y  capable  of  acHi 
treating  in  corps. 

As  to  the  oppressed  individuals ,  they  an 
and  as  discontented  as  men  must  be  on 
monstrous  and  complicated  tyranny  of  a 
with  which  they  are  crushed.  They  wanl 
mulus  to  throw  off  this  dreadful  yoke  ;  b 
do  want  (not  manifestoes,  which  they  bf 
even  to  surfeit,  but)  real  protection,  for 
succour. 

The  disputes  and  questions  of  men  at  thi 
do  not  at  all  affect  their  minds,  or  ever  can 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  situation.  The 
ries  are  long  since  gone  by ;  they  have  hi 
day,  and  have  done  their  mischief.  The  c 
is  not  between  the  rabble  of  systems.  Fay 
Condorcetism,  Monarchism,  or  Democrat 
Federalism,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fund] 
laws  of  France  on  the  other — or  between  a 
systems  amongst  themselves.  It  is  a  cont 
(weak  indeed  and  unequal  on  the  one  p£ 
tween  the  proprietor  and  the  robber ;  betw 
prisoner  and  the  jailor ;  between  the  ne 
the  guillotine.  Four-fifths  of  the  French  i 
ants  would  thankfully  take  protection  fr 
emperour  of  Morocco,  and  would  never 
their  heads  about  the  abstract  principles 
power  by  which  they  were  snatched  from 
sonment,  robbery,  and  murder.  But  the 
men  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  themselves, 
have  no  arms,  nor  magazines,  nor  chie 
union,  nor  the  possibility  of  these  things 
themselves.  On  the  whole  therefore  I  lay 
as  a  certainty,  that,  in  the  jacobins,  no  ch 
mind  is  to  be  expected — and  that  no  other 
territory  of  France  have  an  independent  j 
liberative  existence. 

The  truth  is,  that  France  is  out  of  itse! 
moral  France  is  separated  from  the  geogn 
The  master  of  the  house  is  expelled,  and  t 
bers  are  in  possession.  If  we  look  for  the  co 
people  of  France,  existing  as  corporate  in 
and  intention  of  publick  law,  (that  cc 
people,  I  mean,  who  are  free  to  deliberate 
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decide,  and  who  have  a  capacity  to  treat  and 
conclude,)  they  are  in  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England.  There 
are  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  are  all  the 
orders  of  the  state,  there  are  all  the  parliaments  of 
the  king:dom. 

This  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  state  of 
France,  as  it  exists  territorily,  and  as  it  exists 
morally,  the  question  will  be,  with  whom  we  are 
to  concert  our  arrangements ;  and  whom  we  are 
to  use  as  our  instruments  in  the  reduction,  in  the 
pacification,  and  in  the  settlement  of  France.  The 
work  to  be  done  must  indicate  the  workmen. 
Supposing  us  to  have  national  objects,  we  have  two 
principal,  and  one  secondary.  The  first  two  are 
80  intimately  connected  as  not  to  be  separated 
even  in  thought ;  the  re-establishment  of  royalty, 
and  the  re-establtshment  of  property.  One  would 
think  it  requires  not  a  great  deal  of  argument  to 
prove,  that  the  most  serious  endeavours  to  restore 
royalty  will  be  made  by  royalists.  Property  will 
be  most  energetically  restored  by  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  speak  of  royalists,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  who  were  always  such  from  prin- 
ciple. Every  arm  lifted  up  for  royalty  from  the 
beginning  was  the  arm  of  a  man  so  principled. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  ten  exceptions. 

The  principled  royalists  are  certainly  not  of 
force  to  efiect  these  objects  by  themselves.  If  they 
were,  the  operations  of  the  present  great  combi- 
natbn  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  What  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  they  should  be  consulted  with, 
treated  with,  and  employed ;  and  that  no  foreigners 
whatsoever  are  either  in  interest  so  engaged,  or  in 
judgment  and  local  knowledge  so  competent,  to 
answer  all  these  purposes,  as  the  natural  proprietors 
of  the  country. 

^  Their  number  for  an  exiled  party  is  also  con- 
siderable. Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  landed 
.proprietors  of  France,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  have 
been  steadily  devoted  to  the  monarchy.  This 
body  does  not  amount  to  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand— a  very  great  number  in  the  composition  of 
the  resnectable  classes  in  any  society. — I  am  sure, 
that  if  naif  that  number  of  the  same  description 
were  taken  out  of  this  country,  it  would  leave 
bardly  any  thing  that  I  should  call  the  people  of 
England.  On  the  faith  of  the  emperour  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  nobility 
on  horseback,  with  the  king*s  two  brothers  at 
their  head,  served  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  and  equipped  themselves  with 
the  last  shilling  of  their  ruined  fortunes  and  ex- 
hausted credit.*  It  is  not  now  the  question  how 
that  great  force  came  to  be  rendered  useless  and 
totally  dissipated.  I  state  it  now,  only  to  remark 
that  a  great  part  of  the  same  force  exists,  and 
would  act  if  it  were  enabled.  I  am  sure  every 
thing  has  shewn  us  that  in  this  war  with  France, 

•  Before  the  Revolution.  Uie  French  noblesse  were  so  reduced 
in  nvmbera,  that  they  did  not  much  exceed  twenty  thousand  at 
least  of  full  grown  men.  As  they  have  been  very  cruelly  formed 
into  entire  corps  of  soldiers,  it  \%  estimated,  that,  by  the  sword. 
and  distempers  in  the  field,  they  have  not  lost  less  than  five 
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one  Frenchman  is  worth  twenty  foreigners.     La 
Vendee  is  a  proof  of  this. 

If  we  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  any  persons  in  France,  or  to  persuade  them  to 
join  our  standard,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be  more  easily  led,  and  more  readily  formed 
and  disciplined,  (civilly  and  martially  disciplined,) 
by  those  who  speak  Uieir  language,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  tneir  manners,  who  are  conversant 
with  their  usages  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  who 
have  a  local  knowledge  of  their  country,  and  some 
remains  of  ancient  credit  and  consideration,  than 
with  a  body  congregated  from,  all  tongues  and 
ti'ibes.  Where  none  of  the  respectable  native  in- 
terests are  seen  in  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  declarations  can  convince  those  that  are 
within,  or  those  that  are  without,  that  any  thing 
else  than  some  sort  of  hostility  in  the  style  of  a 
conqueror  is  meant.  At  best  it  will  appear  to  such 
wavering  persons,  (if  such  there  are,)  whom  we 
mean  to  fix  with  us,  a  choice  whether  they  are  to 
continue  a  prey  to  domestick  banditti,  or  to  be 
fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcass,  and  picked  to  the 
bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  sky. 
They  may  take  protection,  (and  thev  would  I 
doubt  not,)  but  they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor 
zeal  in  such  a  cause.  When  they  see  nothing  but 
bands  of  English,  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sar- 
dinians, Prussians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavonians,  Croatians,  actiny  as  prin-' 
cipals,  it  is  impossible  they  should  think  we  come 
with  a  beneficent  design.  Many  of  those  fierce 
and  barbarous  people  have  already  given  proofs 
how  little  they  reg^d  any  French  party  whatso- 
ever. Some  of  these  nations  the  people  of  France 
are  jealous  of;  such  are  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards— others  thev  despise  ;  such  are  the 
Italians — others  they  hate  and  dread ;  such  are 
the  German  and  Danubian  powers.  At  best  such 
interposition  of  ancient  enemies  excites  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  in  this  case,  how  can  they  suppose  that 
we  come  to  maintain  their  legitimate  monarchy  in 
a  truly  paternal  French  government,  to  protect 
their  privileges,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 
property,  when  they  see  us  make  use  of  no  one 
person  who  has  any  interest  in  them,  any  know- 
ledge of  them,  or  any  the  least  zeal  for  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  see,  that  we  do  not  suffer  any 
of  those  who  have  shewn  a  zeal  in  that  cause, 
which  we  seem  to  make  our  own,  to  come  freely 
into  any  place  in  which  the  allies  obtain  any 
footing. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  upon  any  people,  it  is  right 
to  see  what  it  is  they  expect.  We  have  had  a  pro- 
posal from  the  royalists  of  Poitou.  They  are  well 
entitled,  after  a  bloody  war  maintained  for  eight 
months  against  all  the  powers  of  anarchy,  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  royalists  of  France.  Do  they 
desire  us  to  exclude  their  princes,  their  clergy, 
their  nobility  ?  The  direct  contrary.  They  ear- 
thousand  men ;  and  if  this  course  is  pursued,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  French  nobility  may  be  extin^ished. 
Several  hundreds  have  also  perished  by  (amine,  and  various  ac- 
cidents. 
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nestly  solicit  that  men  of  every  one  of  these  de- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  them.  They  do  not 
call  for  English,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  officers. 
Tliey  call  for  French  emigrant  officers.  They  call 
for  the  exiled  priests.  They  have  demanded  the 
Compte  d*Artois  to  appear  at  their  head.  These 
are  the  demands  (quite  natural  demands)  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  follow  the  standard  of  monarchy. 

The  great  means  therefore  of  restoring  the  mo- 
narchy which  we  have  made  the  main  object  of  the 
war,  is  to  assist  the  dignity,  the  religion,  and  the 
property  of  France,  to  repossess  themselves  of  the 
means  of  their  natural  influence.  This  ought  to 
be  the  primary  object  of  all  our  politicks,  and  all 
our  military  operations.  Otherwise  every  thing 
will  move  in  a  preposterous  order,  and  nothing 
but  confusion  and  destruction  will  follow. 

I  know  that  misfortune  is  not  made  to  win 
respect  from  ordinary  minds.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  leaning  to  prosperity  however  obtained,  and  a 
prejudice  in  its  favour  ;  I  know  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  hope  something  from  the  variety  and  in- 
constancy of  villany,  rather  than  from  the  tire- 
some uniformity  of  fixed  principle.  There  have 
been,  I  admit,  situations  in  which  a  guiding  person 
or  party  might  be  gained  over,  and  through  him 
or  them,  the  whole  body  of  a  nation.  For  the 
hope  of  such  a  conversion,  and  of  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  enemies,  it  might  be  politick  for  a 
while  to  throw  your  friends  into  the  shade.  But 
examples  drawn  from  history  in  occasions  like  the 
present  will  be  found  dangerously  to  mislead  us. 
France  has  no  resemblance  to  other  countries 
which  have  undergone  troubles  and  been  purified 
by  them.  If  France,  jacobinized  as  it  has  been  for 
lour  full  years,  did  contain  any  bodies  of  autho- 
rity and  disposition  to  treat  with  you,  (most  as- 
suredly she  does  not,)  such  is  tlie  levity  of  those 
who  have  expelled  every  thing  respectable  in  their 
country,  such  their  ferocity,  their  arrogance,  their 
mutinous  spirit,  their  habits  of  defying  every  thing 
human  and  divine,  that  no  engagement  would 
hold  with  them  for  three  months ;  nor  indeed 
could  they  cohere  together  for  any  purpose  of 
civilized  society,  if  left  as  they  now  are.  There 
must  be  a  means  not  only  of  breaking  their  strength 
within  themselves,  but  of  civilizing  them ;  and 
these  two  things  must  go  together,  before  we  can 
possibly  treat  with  them,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but 
with  any  division  of  them.  Descriptions  of  men 
of  their  own  race,  but  better  in  rank,  superiour  in 
property  and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent,  and 
orderly  habits,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  such  a  frame  as  to  qualify  them  so  much 
as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  civilized  nation. 
A  set  of  those  ferocious  savages  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  left  to  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, whilst  you  proceed  to  another,  would  break 
forth  into  outrages  at  least  as  bad  as  their  former. 
They  must,  as  fast  as  gained,  (if  ever  they  are 
gained,)  be  put  under  the  guide,  direction,  and 
government,  of  better  Frenchmen  than  themselves, 
or  they  will  instantly  relapse  into  a  fever  of  aggra- 
vated jacobinism. 


We  must  not  judge  of  other  parts  of  France  by 
the  temporary  submission  of  Toulon,  with  two 
vast  fleets  in  its  harbour,  and  a  garrison  fiur  more 
numerous  than  all  the  inhabitants  able  to  bear 
arms.  If  they  were  left  to  themselves,  I  am  quite 
sure  they  would  not  retain  their  attachment  to 
monarchy  of  any  name  for  a  single  week. 

To  administer  the  only  cure  for  the  unheaid-of 
disorders  of  that  undone  country,  I  think  it  infi- 
nitely happy  for  us,  that  God  has  g^ven  into  our 
hands  more  effectual  remedies  than  human  con- 
trivance could  point  out.  We  have  in  our  bosom, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  other  civilized  states,  nearer 
forty  than  thirty  thousand  persons,  providentially 
preserved  not  only  from  the  cruelty  and  violence, 
but  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrid  practices, 
sentiments,  and  language  of  the  jacobins,  and  even 
sacredly  guarded  from  the  view  of  such  abominable 
scenes.  If  we  should  obtain,  in  any  considerable 
district,  a  footing  in  France,  we  possess  an  immense 
body  oif  physicians  and  magistrates  of  the  mind, 
whom  we  now  know  to  be  the  most  discreet, 
gentle,  well- tempered,  conciliatory,  virtuous,  and 
pious  persons,  who  in  any  order  probably  existed 
m  the  world.  You  will  have  a  missioner  of  peace 
and  order  in  every  parish.  Never  was  a  wiier 
national  economy  tiian  in  the  charity  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  of  other  countries.  Never  was  money 
better  expended  tlian  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
body  of  civil  troops  for  re-establishing  order  in 
France,  and  for  thus  securing  its  civilization  to 
Europe.  This  means,  if  properly  used,  is  of  value 
inestimable. 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  instruments  of  civilization 
confined  to  the  first  order  of  that  state,  I  mean 
the  clergy.  The  alUed  powers  possess,  also,  an  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  well-informed,  sensible,  inge- 
nious, high  principled,  and  spirited  body  of  cava- 
liers in  the  expatriated  landed  interest  of  France, 
as  well  qualified  at  least,  as  I  (who  have  been 
taught  by  time  and  experience  to  moderate  my 
calculation  of  the  expectancy  of  human  abilities) 
ever  expected  to  see  in  the  body  of  any  landed 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  by  their  birth.  France  is 
well  winnowed  and  sifted.  Its  virtuous  men  are, 
I  believe,  amongst  the  most  virtuous,  as  its  wicked 
are  amongst  the  most  abandoned  upon  earth. 
Whatever  in  the  territory  of  France  may  be  found 
to  be  in  the  middle  between  these  must  be  at- 
tracted to  the  better  part.  This  will  be  compassed, 
when  every  gentleman,  every  where  being  restored 
to  his  landed  estate,  each  on  his  patrimonial 
ground,  may  join  the  clergy  in  reanimating  the 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  religion  of  the  people;  that 
these  gentlemen  proprietors  of  land  may  sort  that 
people  according  to  the  trust  they  severally  merit, 
that  they  may  arm  the  honest  and  well  afiected, 
and  disarm  and  disable  the  factious  and  ill  disposed. 
No  foreigner  can  make  this  discrimination,  nor 
these  arrangements.  The  ancient  corporations  of 
burghers  according  to  their  several  modes  should 
be  restored,  and  placed  (as  they  ought  to  be)  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  gravity  and  property  in  the 
cities  or  bailliages,  according  to  the  proper  consti- 
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tutions  of  the  commons  or  third  estate  of  France. 
They  will  restrain  and  regulate  the  seditious  rabble 
there,  as  the  gentlemen  will  on  their  own  estates. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  the  country 
(once  broken  in  upon  by  foreign  force  well  di- 
rected) may  be  gained  and  settled.  It  must  be 
gained  and  settled  by  itself,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  own  native  dignity  and  property.  It 
is  not  honest,  it  is  not  decent,  still  less  is  it  poli- 
tick, for  foreign  powers  themselves  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  this  minute,  eternal,  local  detail,  in  which 
they  could  shew  nothing  but  ignorance,  imbeci- 
lity, confusion,  and  oppression.  As  to  the  prince 
who  has  a  just  claim  to  exercise  the  regency  of 
France,  like  other  men  he  is  not  without  his  faults 
and  his  defects.  But  faults  or  defects  (always  sup- 
posing them  faults  of  common  human  infirmity) 
are  not  what  in  any  country  destroy  a  legal  title 
to  government.  These  princes  are  kept  in  a  poor, 
obscure,  country  town  of  the  king  of  Prussia's. 
Their  reputation  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  every 
calumniator.  They  cannot  shew  themselves,  they 
cannot  explain  themselves,  as  princes  ought  to  do. 
After  being  well  informed,  as  any  man  here  can 
be,  I  do  not  find,  that  these  blemishes  in  this  emi- 
nent person  are  at  all  considerable,  or  that  they  at 
all  anect  a  character  which  is  full  of  probity, 
honour,  generosity,  and  real  goodness.  In  some 
points  he  has  but  too  much  resemblance  to  his 
unfortunate  brother ;  who,  with  all  his  weaknesses, 
had  a  good  understanding  and  many  parts  of  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  good  king.  But  Monsieur, 
without  supposing  the  other  deficient,  (as  he  was 
not,)  excels  him  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  a 
sharp  and  keen  observation,  with  something  of  a 
better  address,  and  a  happier  mode  of  speaking 
and  of  writing.  His  conversation  is  open,  agree- 
able, and  informed,  his  manners  gracious  and 
princely.  His  brother  the  Compte  d' Artois  sustains 
still  better  the  representation  of  his  place.  He  is 
eloquent,  lively,  engaging  in  the  highest  degree, 
of  a  decided  character,  full  of  energy  and  activity. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  brave,  honourable,  and  accom- 
plished cavalier.  Their  brethren  of  royalty,  if 
they  were  true  to  their  own  cause  and  interest,  in- 
stead of  relegating  these  illustrious  persons  to  an 
obscure  town,  would  bring  them  forward  in  their 
courts  and  camps,  and  exhibit  them  to,  what  they 
would  speedily  obtain,  the  esteem,  respect,  and 
affection  of  mankind. 

Objection  ^s  ^  ^^^  knocking  at  every  door, 

made  to  the  (which  seems  to  give  offence.)  can 

Regenrs    en-    ^         ,  .        ,  ^      ^       10*1 

deavourto  go  any  thmg  be  more  natural  ?  Aban- 
to  Spain.  doned,  despised,  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner outlaws  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  treated  their  unfortunate  brethren  with  all 
the  giddy  pride  and  improvident  insolence  of 
blind  unfeeling  prosperity;  who  did  not  even  send 
them  a  compliment  of  condolence  on  the  murder 
of  their  brother  and  sister ;  in  such  a  state  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  or  blamed,  that  they  tried  every 
way,  likely  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill  chosen,  to  get 
out  of  the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are  fallen, 
and    that   in   particular   they  tried  whether  the 
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princes  of  their  own  blood  might  at  length  be 
brought  to  think  the  cause  of  kings,  and  of  kings 
of  Uieir  race,  wounded  in  the  murder  and  exile  of 
the  branch  of  France,  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  killing  of  a  brace  of  partridges  ?  If  they  were 
absolutely  idle,  and  only  eat  in  sloth  their  bread  of 
sorrow  and  dependence,  they  would  be  forgotten, 
or  at  best  tliought  of  as  wretches  unwortliy  of 
their  pretensions,  which  they  had  done  nothing  to 
support.  If  they  err  from  our  interests,  what  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  those  interests  ?  or 
what  desire  has  ever  been  shewn  to  employ  them 
in  any  other  way  than  as  instruments  of  their  own 
degradation,  shame,  and  ruin  ? 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  title  of 
the  regent  is  to  be  recognised  (not  made)  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  ready  to  recog- 
nise it,  and  to  register  it,  if  a  place  of  meeting 
was  given  to  them,  which  might  be  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  supposing  that  only  locality  was 
required  for  the  exercise  of  tlieir  functions :  for 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  to  have 
no  local  seat.  It  may  maintain  its  rights  out  of 
the  sphere  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  if  other 
powers  will  suffer  it. 

I  am  well  apprized,  that  the  little  intriguers, 
and  whisperers,  and  self-conceited,  thoughtless 
babblers,  worse  than  either,  run  about  to  depre- 
ciate the  fallen  virtue  of  a  great  nation.  But  whilst 
they  talk,  we  must  make  our  choice — they  or  the 
jacobins.  We  have  no  other  option.  As  to  those, 
who  in  the  pride  of  a  prosperity,  not  obtained  by 
their  wisdom,  valour,  or  industry,  tliink  so  well  of 
tliemselves,  and  of  their  own  abilities  and  virtues, 
and  so  ill  of  other  men  ;  truth  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  founded  in  their  presumption 
concerning  themselves,  nor  in  their  contempt  of 
the  French  princes,  magistrates,  nobility,  and 
clergy.  Instead  of  inspiring  me  with  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  unfortunate,  engaged  with  us  in  a 
common  cause  s^nst  our  jacobin  enemy,  they 
take  away  all  my  esteem  for  their  own  characters, 
and  all  my  deference  to  their  iudgment. 

There  are  some  few  French  gentlemen  indeed 
who  talk  a  language  not  wholly  different  from 
this  jargon.  Those  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  I 
respect  as  gallant  soldiers,  as  much  as  any  one  can 
do,  but  on  their  political  judgment  and  prudence 
I  have  not  the  slightest  reliance,  nor  on  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  country,  or  of  its  laws 
and  constitution.  They  are,  if  not  enemies,  at 
least  not  friends,  to  the  orders  of  their  own  state ; 
not  to  the  princes,  the  clergy,  or  the  nobility  ; 
they  possess  only  an  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
or  rather  to  tlie  persons  of  the  late  king  and 
queen.  In  all  other  respects  their  conversation  is 
jacobin.  I  am  afraid  they,  or  some  of  them,  go 
into  the  closets  of  ministers,  and  tell  them  that 
the  affairs  of  France  will  be  better  arranged  by 
the  allied  powers  than  by  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  kingdom,  or  by  the  princes  who  have  a 
right  to  govern  ;  and  that  if  any  French  are  at  all 
to  be  employed  in  the  settlement  of  their  country, 
it  ought  to  be  only  those  who  have  never  declared 
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any  decided  opinion,  or  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  Revolution.* 

I  suspect  that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  are 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  though  men  of 
integrity  and  honour,  would  as  gladly  receive 
military  rank  from  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Prussia, 
as  from  the  regent  of  France.  Perhaps  their  not 
having  as  much  importance  at  his  court  as  they 
could  wish  may  inclme  them  to  this  strange  ima- 
gination. Perhaps  having  no  property  in  old 
France,  they  are  more  indifferent  about  its  resto- 
ration. Their  language  is  certainly  flattering  to 
all  ministers  in  all  courts.  We  all  are  men ;  we 
all  love  to  be  told  of  the  extent  of  our  own  power 
and  our  own  faculties.  If  we  love  glory,  we  are 
jealous  of  partners,  and  afraid  even  of  our  own 
instruments.  It  is  of  all  modes  of  flattery  the 
most  effectual  to  be  told,  that  you  can  regulate  the 
affairs  of  another  kingdom  better  than  its  heredi- 
tary proprietors.  It  is  formed  to  flatter  the  prin- 
ciple of  conquest  so  natural  to  all  men.  It  is 
this  principle  which  is  now  making  the  partition  of 
Poland.  The  powers  concerned  have  been  told  by 
some  perfidious  Poles,  and  perhaps  they  believe, 
that  their  usurpation  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, especially  to  the  common  people.  However 
this  may  turn  out  with  regard  to  Poland,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  France  could  not  be  so  well  under 
a  foreign  direction  as  under  that  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  its  own  king,  and  its  own  ancient 
estates. 

I  think  I  have  myself  studied  France  as  much 
as  most  of  those  whom  the  allied  courts  are  likely 
to  employ  in  such  a  work.  I  have  likewise  of 
myself  as  partial  and  as  vain  an  opinion  as  men 
commonly  have  of  themselves.  But  if  I  could 
command  the  whole  military  arm  of  Europe,  I  am 
sure,  that  a  bribe  of  the  best  province  in  that 
kingdom  would  not  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  in 
their  affairs,  except  in  perfect  concurrence  and 
concert  with  the  natural,  legal  interests  of  the 
country,  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical,  the  mili- 
tary, the  several  corporate  bodies  of  justice,  and 
of  burghership,  making  under  a  monarch  (I  repeat 
it  again  and  again)  the  French  nation  according 
to  its  fundamental  constitution.  No  considerate 
statesman  would  undertake  to  meddle  with  it 
upon  any  other  condition. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamen- 
tally monarchical.  The  publick  law  of  Europe 
has  never  recognised  it  in  any  other  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  potentates  of  Europe  have,  by 
that  law,  a  right,  an  interest,  and  a  duty,  to  know 
with  what  government  they  are  to  treat,  and  what 
they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  society,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  the  diplomatick  republick  of 
Europe.     This  right  is  clear  and  indisputable. 

What  other  and  further  interference  they  have 
a  right  to  the  interiour  of  the  concerns  of  an- 
other people,  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  on  every 
political  subject,  no  very  definite  or  positive  rule 
can  well  be  laid  down.  Our  neighbours  are  men  ; 
and  who  will  attempt  to  dictate  the  laws,  under 
*  This  was  the  language  of  the  ministerialists. 


which  it  is  allowable  or  forbidden  to  take  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  men,  whether  they  are  con- 
sidered individually  or  in  a  collective  capacity, 
whenever  charity  to  them,  or  a  care  of  my  owi 
safety,  calls  forth  my  activity  ?  Circumstances  per- 
petually variable,  directing  a  moral  prudence  and 
discretion,  the  general  principles  of  which  oeyer 
vary,  must  alone  prescribe  a  conduct  fitting  ob 
sucn  occasions.  The  latest  casuists  of  publick  law 
are  rather  of  a  republican  cast,  and,  in  my  mind, 
by  no  means  so  averse  as  they  ought  to  be  to  a 
right  in  the  people  (a  word,  which,  ill  defined,  is  of 
the  most  dangerous  use)  to  make  changes  at  thdr 
pleasure  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country. 
These  writers,  however,  when  a  country  is  divided, 
leave  abundant  liberty  for  a  neighbour  to  support 
any  of  the  parties  according  to  his  choice,  f  Thii 
interference  must  indeed  always  be  a  right,  whilat 
the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  of 
averting  from  them  every  sort  of  evil,  is  a  right : 
circumstances  may  render  that  right  a  duty.  It 
depends  wholly  on  this,  whether  it  be  a  bond  /de 
charity  to  a  party,  and  a  prudent  precaution  with 
regard  to  yourself,  or  whether  under  the  pretence 
of  aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  nation,  you  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  agg^vate  its  calamities, 
and  accomplish  its  final  destruction.  In  truth  it 
is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but  uiqai- 
tous  intermeddling,  or  treacnerous  inaction,  which 
is  praised  or  blamed  by  the  decision  of  an  equit- 
able judge. 

It  will  be  a  just  and  irresistible  presumption 
against  the  fairness  of  the  interposing  power,  that 
he  takes  with  him  no  party  or  description  of  men 
in  the  divided  state.  It  is  not  probable,  that  these 
parties  should  all,  and  all  alike,  be  more  adverse  to 
the  true  interests  of  their  country,  and  less  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  than  those  who 
are  absolute  strangers  to  their  affairs,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  actors  in  them,  and  have  but  are- 
mote,  feeble,  and  secondary  S3^pathy  with  their 
interest.  Sometimes  a  cakn  and  healing  arbiter 
may  be  necessary ;  but  he  is  to  compose  di^- 
ences,  not  to  give  laws.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
one  should  not  feel  the  full  force  of  that  presump- 
tion. Even  people,  whose  -politicks  for  the  sup- 
posed good  of  tneir  own  country,  lead  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  in  order  to  ruin  it,  will  not  directly 
propose  to  exclude  the  natives,  but  they  will  take 
that  mode  of  consulting  and  employing  them, 
which  most  nearly  approaches  to  an  exclusion. 
In  some  particulars  they  propose  what  amounts 
to  that  exclusion,  in  others  they  do  much  worse. 
They  recommend  to  ministry,  **  that  no  French- 
^*  man  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  or  acted 
''  a  decided  part  in  this  great  Revolution,  for  or 
"  against  it,  should  be  countenanced,  brought  ibr- 
**  ward,  trusted,  or  employed,  even  in  the  strictest 
**  subordination  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
"  powers."  Although  one  would  think  that  this 
advice  would  stand  condemned  on  the  first  propo- 
sition, yet  as  it  has  been  made  popular,  and  has 
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been  proceeded  upon  practically,  I  think  it  right 
to  give  it  a  full  consideration. 

And  first,  I  have  asked  myself  who  these  French- 
men are,  that,  in  the  state  their  own  country  has 
been  for  these  last  five  years,  of  all  the  people  of 
Europe,  have  alone  not  been  able  to  form  a  decided 
opinion 9  or  have  been  unwilling  to  act  a  decided 
part? 

Looking  over  all  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in 
this  great  Revolution  in  all  human  affairs,  I  find  no 
man  of  any  distinction  who  has  remained  in  that 
more  than  stoical  apathy,  but  the  prince  de  Conti. 
This  mean,  stupid,  selfish,  swinisn,  and  cowardly 
animal,  universally  known  and  despised  as  such, 
has  indeed,  except  in  one  abortive  attempt  to  elope, 
been  perfectly  neutral.  However  his  neutrality, 
which  it  seems  would  qualify  him  for  trust,  and  on 
a  competition  must  set  aside  the  prince  de  Conde, 
can  be  of  no  sort  of  service.  His  moderation  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  him  firom  a  jail.  The  allied 
powers  must  draw  him  from  that  jail,  before  they 
can  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  exertions  of 
this  g^eat  naturalist. 

Except  him,  I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  rank  or 
talents,  who  by  his  speeches  or  his  votes,  ^y  his 
pen  or  by  his  sword,  has  not  been  active  on  this 
scene.  The  time  indeed  could  admit  no  neu- 
trality in  any  person  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
There  were  originally  two  great  divisions  in 
France;  the  one  is  that  which  overturned  the 
whole  of  the  government  in  church  and  state, 
and  erected  a  republick  on  the  basis  of  atheism. 
Their  grand  engine  was  the  jacobin  club,  a  sort  of 
secession  from  which,  but  exactly  on  the  same 
principles,  begat  another  short-lived  one,  called  the 
Club  of  Eighty-Nine,*  which  was  chiefly  guided 
by  the  court  rebels,  who,  in  addition  to  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  guilty  in  common  with  the 
others,  had  the  merit  of  betraying  a  gracious 
master,  and  a  kind  benefactor.  Subdivisions  of 
this  faction,  which  since  we  have  seen,  do  not  in 
the  least  differ  from  each  other  in  their  principles, 
their  dispositions,  or  the  means  they  have  em- 
ployed. Their  only  quarrel  has  been  about 
power:  in  that  ouarrel,  like  wave  succeeding 
wave,  one  faction  has  got  the  better  and  expelled 
the  other.  Thus.  La  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the 
better  of  Orleans;  and  Orleans  afterwards  pre- 
vailed over  La  Fayette.  Brissot  overpowered  Or- 
leans; Barrere  and  Robespierre,  and  their  fac- 
tion, mastered  them  both,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 
All  who  were  not  royalists  have  been  listed  in  some 
or  other  of  these  divisions.  If  it  were  of  any  use 
to  settle  a  precedence,  the  elder  ought  to  have  his 
rank.  The  first  authors,  plotters,  and  contrivers, 
of  this  monstrous  scheme,  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
the  first  place  in  our  distrust  and  abhorrence.  I 
have  seen  some  of  those  who  are  thought  the 
best  among  the  original  rebels ;  and  I  have  not 
neglected  the  means  of  being  informed  concern- 
ing the  others.  I  can  very  truly  say,  that  I  have 
not  found  by  observation,  or  enquiry,  that  any 
sense  of  the  evils  produced  by  their  projects  has 
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produced  in  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  smallest 
degree  of  repentance.  Disappointment  and  mor- 
tification undoubtedly  they  feel :  but  to  them,  re- 
pentance is  a  thing  impossible.  They  are  atheists. 
This  wretched  opinion,  by  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed even  to  Uie  height  of  fanaticism,  leading 
them  to  exclude  from  their  ideas  of  a  common- 
wealth the  vital  principle  of  the  physical,  the 
moral,  and  the  political  world,  engages  them  in  a 
thousand  absurd  contrivances  to  fill  up  this  dread- 
ful void.  Incapable  of  innoxious  repose,  or  ho- 
nourable action,  or  wise  speculation,  in  the  lurking 
holes  of  a  foreign  land,  into  which  (in  a  common 
ruin)  they  are  driven  to  hide  their  heads  amongst 
the  innocent  victims  of  their  madness,  they  are  at 
this  very  hour  as  busy  in  the  confection  of  the 
dirt-pies  of  their  imaginary  constitutions,  as  if 
they  bad  not  been  quite  fresh  from  destroying,  by 
their  impious  and  desperate  vagaries,  the  finest 
country  upon  earth. 

It  is,  however,  out  of  these,  or  of  such  as  these, 
guilty  and  impenitent,  despising  the  experience  of 
others,  and  their  own,  that  some  people  talk  of 
choosing  their  negociators  with  those  jacobins,  who 
they  suppose  may  be  recovered  to  a  sounder  mind. 
They  flatter  themselves,  it  seems,  that  the  friendly 
habits  formed  during  their  original  partnership 
of  iniquity,  a  similarity  of  character,  and  a  con- 
formity in  the  ground-work  of  their  principles, 
might  facilitate  their  conversion,  and  gain  them 
over  to  some  recognition  of  royalty.  But  surely 
this  is  to  read  human  nature  very  ill.  The  several 
sectaries  in  this  schism  of  the  jacobins  are  the  very 
last  men  in  the  world  to  trust  each  other.  Fel- 
lowship in  treason  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence. 
The  last  quarrels  aresthe  sorest ;  and  the  injuries 
received  or  offered  by  your  own  associates  are 
ever  the  most  bitterly  resented.  The  people  of 
France,  of  every  name  and  description,  would  a 
thousand  times  sooner  listen  to  the  prince  de  Cond6, 
or  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  or  the  bishop  of  St. 
Pol,  or  to  Monsieur  de  Cazal^s,  than  La  Fay- 
ette, or  Dumourier,  or  the  vicompte  de  Noailles, 
or  the  bishop  of  Autun,  or  Necker,  or  his  disciple 
Lally  Tolendal.  Against  the  first  description  they 
have  not  the  smallest  animosity  beyond  that  of  a 
merely  political  dissension.  The  otliers  they  re- 
gard as  traitors. 

The  first  description  is  that  of  the  Christian 
royalists,  men  who  as  earnestly  wished  for  re- 
formation, as  they  opposed  innovation,  in  the  fun- 
damental parts  of  their  church  and  state.  Their 
part  has  been  very  decided.  Accordingly  they  are 
to  be  set  aside  in  the  restoration  of  church  and 
state.  It  is  an  odd  kind  of  disqualification  where 
the  restoration  of  religion  and  monarchy  is  the 
question.  If  England  should  (God  forbid  it  should) 
fall  into  the  same  misfbrtune  with  France,  and  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  should  undertake  the  restora- 
tion of  our  monarchy,  I  think  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary to  object  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
Lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Dundas,  into  any  share  in 
the  management  of  that  business,  because  in  a  day 
principles. 
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of  trial  they  have  stood  up  finnly  and  manfully, 
as  I  trust  they  always  will  do,  and  with  distin- 
guished powers,  for  the  monarchy  and  the  legiti- 
mate constitution  of  their  country.  I  am  sure  if 
I  were  to  suppose  myself  at  Vienna  at  such  a  time, 
I  should,  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  a 
royalist,  protest  in  that  case,  as  I  do  in  this,  against 
a  weak  and  ruinous  principle  of  proceeding,  which 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  make  those, 
who  wish  to  support  the  Crown,  meditate  too 
profoundly  on  the  consequences  of  the  part  they 
take — and  consider  whether  for  their  open  and 
forward  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  they  may  not 
be  thrust  out  from  any  sort  of  confidence  and 
employment,  where  the  interest  of  crowned  heads 
is  concerned. 

These  are  tlie  parties.  I  have  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  I  know  of  no  neutrals.  But  as  a  general 
observation  on  this  general  principle  of  choosing 
neutrals  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  I  have 
this  to  say — ^that  it  amounts  to  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this  shocking  proposition — that  we 
ought  to  exclude  men  of  honour  and  ability  from 
serving  their  and  our  cause;  and  to  put  the 
dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  no  decided  character, 
without  judgment  to  choose,  and  without  courage 
to  profess  any  principle  whatsoever. 

Such  men  can  serve  no  cause,  for  this  plain 
reason — they  have  no  cause  at  heart.  They  can 
at  best  work  only  as  mere  mercenaries.  They  have 
not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  but  it  is  only 
because  they  have  not  energy  of  mind  to  rise  to 
any  height  of  wickedness.  They  are  not  hawks  or 
kites ;  they  are  only  miserable  fowls,  whose  flight 
is  not  above  their  dunghill  m  henroost.  But  they 
tremble  before  the  authors  of  these  horrours.  They 
admire  them  at  a  safe  and  respectful  distance. 
There  never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind  that  did 
not  admire  an  intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.  In 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  believe  such  hardy 
miscreants  to  be  the  only  men  qualified  for  great 
affairs  :  if  you  set  them  to  transact  with  such  per- 
sons, they  are  instantly  subdued.  They  dare  not 
so  much  as  look  their  antagonist  in  the  face.  They 
are  made  to  be  their  subjects,  not  to  be  their  arbi- 
ters or  controulers. 

These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at  atrocious  acts 
without  indignation,  andean  behAd  suffering  virtue 
without  sympathy.  Therefore  they  are  considered 
as  sober  dispassionate  men.  But  they  have  their 
passions,  though  of  another  kind,  and  which  are 
infinitely  more  likely  to  carry  them  out  of  the  path 
of  their  duty.  They  are  of  a  tame,  timid,  languid, 
inert  temper,  wherever  the  welfare  of  others  is  con- 
cerned. In  such  causes,  as  they  have  no  motives 
to  action,  they  never  possess  any  real  ability,  and 
are  totally  destitute  of  all  resource. 

Believe  a  man  who  has  seen  much,  and  observed 
something.  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life  a 
great  many  of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  ge- 
nerally chosen  because  they  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  ;  and  as  far  as  they  can  be  got  in  good 
earnest  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is  that  of  who- 


ever happens  to  employ  them,  (neither  longer  nor 
shorter,  narrower  nor  broader,)  with  whom  they 
have  no  discussion  or  consultation.  The  only  thing 
which  occurs  to  such  a  man  when  he  has  got  a 
business  for  others  into  his  hands,  is  how  to  make 
his  own  fortune  out  of  it.  The  person  he  is  to 
treat  with  is  not,  with  him,  an  adversary  over 
whom  he  is  to  prevail,  but  a  new  friend  he  is  to  ^ 
gain ;  therefore  he  always  systematicaJly  betrays  I 
some  part  of  his  trust.  Instead  of  thinking  how 
he  shall  defend  his  ground  to  the  last,  and,  if  forced 
to  retreat,  how  little  he  shall  give  up,  this  kind  of 
man  considers  how  much  of  the  interest  of  his  em- 
ployer  he  is  to  sacrifice  to  his  adversary.  Having 
nothing  but  himself  in  view,  he  knows,  that,  in 
serving  his  principal  with  zeal,  he  must  probably 
incur  some  resentment  from  the  opposite  party. 
His  object  is  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  contends,  that,  when  an  agreement 
is  made,  he  may  join  in  rewarding  him.  I  would 
not  take  one  of  these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  dispute 
for  so  much  as  a  fish-pond — for  if  he  reserved  the 
mud  to  me,  he  would  be  sure  to  give  the  water 
that  fed  the  pool  to  my  adversary.  In  a  great 
cause  t  should  certainly  wish,  that  my  agent  should 
possess  conciliating  qualities ;  that  he  should  be  of 
a  frank,  open,  and  candid  disposition,  soft  in  his 
nature,  and  of  a  temper  to  soften  animosities  and 
to  win  confidence.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  man 
odious  to  the  person  he  treats  with  by  personal 
injury,  by  violence,  or  by  deceit,  or,  above  all,  by 
tlie  dereliction  of  his  cause  in  any  former  trans- 
actions. But  I  would  be  sure  that  my  negociator 
should  be  mine,  that  he  should  be  as  earnest  in  the 
cause  as  myself,  and  known  to  be  so;  that  he 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  stipendiary  advo- 
cate, but  as  a  principled  partisan.  In  all  treaty  it 
is  a  great  point  that  all  idea  of  gaining  your  agent 
is  hopeless.  I  would  not  trust  the  cause  of 
royalty  with  a  man,  who,  professing  neutrality,  is 
half  a  republican.  The  enemy  has  already  a  great 
part  of  nis  suit  without  a  struggle — and  be  con- 
tends with  advantage  for  all  the  rest.  The  com- 
mon principle  allowed  between  your  adversary  and 
your  agent  gives  your  adversary  the  advantage  in 
every  discussion. 

Before  I  shut  up  this  discourse  about  neutral 
agency  (which  I  conceive  is  not  to  be  found,  or, 
if  found,  ought  not  to  be  used)  I  have  a  few  other 
remarks  to  make  on  the  cause  which,  I  conceive, 
gives  rise  to  it. 

In  all  that  we  do,  whether  in  the  struggle  or 
after  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  constantly 
have  in  our  eye  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  jacobin  re- 
volution is  carried  on  by  men  of  no  rank,  of  no 
consideration,  of  wild,  savage  minds,  full  of  levity, 
arrogance,  and  presumption,  without  morals,  with- 
out probity,  without  prudence.  What  have  they 
then  to  supply  their  innumerable  defects,  and  to 
make  them  terrible  even  to  the  firmest  minds? 
One  thing,  and  one  thing  only — but  that  one  thra^ 
is  worth  a  thousand — they  have  energy.  In  France, 
all  things  being  put  into  an  universal  ferment,  in 
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the  decomposition  of  society,  no  man  comes  for- 
ivard  but  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  vigour 
of  his  mind.  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy,  restrained  by  no  consideration  of 
God  or  man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  always  on  the 
attack,  that  allows  itself  no  repose,  and  suffers 
none  to  rest  an  hour  with  impunity ;  if  we  meet 
this  energy  with  poor  common-place  proceeding, 
with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions,  with  a  languid,  uncertain 
hesitation,  with  a  formal,  official  spirit,  which  is 
turned  aside  by  every  obstacle  from  its  purpose, 
and  which  never  sees  a  difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it, 
or  at  best  to  evade  it ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss — and  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence 
can  save  us.  We  must  meet  a  vicious  and  dis- 
tempered energy  with  a  manly  and  rational  vigour. 
As  virtue  is  limited  in  its  resources — we  are  doubly 
bound  to  use  all  that,  in  the  circle  drawn  about 
us  by  our  morals,  we  are  able  to  command. 

I  do  not  contend  against  the  advantages  of  dis- 
trust. In  the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too  neces- 
sary. Some  of  old  call  it  the  very  sinews  of  dis- 
cretion. But  what  signify  common-places,  that 
always  run  parallel  and  equal  ?  Distrust  is  good 
or  it  is  bad,  according  to  our  position  and  our 
purpose.  Distrust  is  a  defensive  principle.  They 
who  have  much  to  lose  have  much  to  fear.  But 
in  France  we  hold  nothing.  We  are  to  break  in 
upon  a  power  in  possession  ;  we  are  to  cany  every 
thing  by  storm,  or  by  surprise,  or  by  intelligence, 
or  by  all.  Adventure,  therefore,  and  not  caution, 
is  our  policy.  Here  to  be  too  presuming  is  the 
better  errour. 

The  world  will  judge  of  the  spirit  of  our  pro- 
ceeding in  those  places  of  France  which  may  fall 
into  our  power,  by  our  conduct  in  those  that  are 
already  in  our  hands.  Our  wisdom  should  not  be 
vulgar.  Other  times,  perhaps  other  measures : 
but  in  this  awful  hour  our  politicks  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  nothing  but  courage,  decision,  manli- 
ness, and  rectitude.  We  should  have  all  the 
magnanimity  of  good  faith.  This  is  a  royal  and 
commanding  policy ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  true 
to  it  we  may  give  the  law.  Never  can  we  assume 
this  command  if  we  will  not  risk  the  consequences. 
For  which  reason  we  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough 
in  principle  not  to  be  carried  away  upon  the  first 
prospect  of  any  sinister  advantage.  For  depend 
upon  it,  that,  if  we  once  give  way  to  a  sinister 
dealing,  we  shall  teach  otliers  the  game,  and  we 
shall  be  outwitted  and  overborne  :  the  Spaniards, 
the  Prussians,  God  knows  who,  will  put  us  under 
contribution  at  their  pleasure  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  and  the 
arbiters  of  Europe,  we  shall,  by  our  mistakes, 
break  up  a  great  design  into  a  thousand  little  self- 
ish quarrels;  the  enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  shall 
sit  down  under  the  terms  of  unsafe  and  dependent 
peace,  weakened,  mortified,  and  disgraced,  whilst 
all  Europe,  England  included,  is  left  open  and 
defenceless  on  every  part,  to  jacobin  principles, 
intrigues,  and  arms.  In  the  case  of  the  king  of 
France,  declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  will 


Still  be  considering  ourselves  in  the  contradictory 
character  of  an  enemy.  This  contradiction,  I  am 
afraid,  will,  in  spite  of  us,  give  a  colour  of  fraud 
to  all  our  transactions,  or  at  least  will  so  compli- 
cate our  politicks,  that  we  shall  ourselves  be  inex- 
tricably entangled  in  them. 

I  have  Toulon  in  my  eye.  It  was  with  infinite 
sorrow  I  heard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  France's 
fleet  in  trust,  we  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted 
the  ships,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  condition 
to  escape  in  case  of  disaster,  and  in  order  to  fulfil 
our  trust,  that  is,  to  hold  them  for  the  use  of  the 
owner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  them  for 
our  common  service.  These  ships  are  now  so 
circumstanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate 
Toulon,  they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  be  burnt  by  ourselves.  I  know  this  is  by  some 
considered  as  a  fine  thing  for  us.  But  the  Athe- 
nians ought  not  to  be  better  than  the  English,  or 
Mr.  Pitt  less  virtuous  than  Aristides. 

Are  we  then  so  poor  in  resources  that  we  can 
do  no  better  with  eighteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  than  to  bum  them  ?  Had  we  sent  for  French 
royalist  naval  officers,  of  which  some  hundreds  are 
to  be  had,  and  made  them  select  such  seamen  as 
they  could  trust,  and  filled  the  rest  with  our  own 
and  Mediterranean  seamen,  who  are  all  over 
Italy  to  be  had  by  thousands,  and  put  them  under 
judicious  English  commanders-in-chief,  and  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  our  own  subordinates,  the 
West  Indies  would  at  this  day  have  been  ours.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  French  officers  would  take 
them  for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  in  our  power.  Be  it  so.  The  islands  would 
not  be  ours,  but  they  would  not  be  jacobinized. 
This  is  however  a  thing  impossible.  They  must 
in  effect  and  substance  be  ours.  But  all  is  upon 
that  false  principle  of  distrust,  which,  not  confid- 
ing in  strengtli,  can  never  have  the  full  use  of  it. 
They  that  pay,  and  feed,  and  equip,  must  direct. 
But  I  must  speak  plainly  upon  this  subject.  The 
French  islands,  if  they  were  all  our  own,  ought 
not  to  be  all  kept.  A  fair  partition  only  ought  to 
be  made  of  those  territories.  This  is  a  subject  of 
policy  very  serious,  which  has  many  relations  and 
aspects.  Just  here  I  only  hint  at  it  as  answering 
an  objection,  whilst  I  state  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  suffer  us  to  be  surprised  into  a  vir- 
tual breach  of  f^ith,  by  confounding  our  ally  with 
our  enemy,  because  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
geographical  territory. 

My  clear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  be 
made,  what  we  set  out  with,  a  royal  French  city. 
By  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  under  the 
influence,  civil  and  military,  of  the  allies.  But  the 
only  way  of  keeping  that  jealous  and  discordant 
mass  from  tearing  its  component  parts  to  pieces, 
and  hazarding  the  loss  of  the  whole,  is  to  put  the 
place  into  the  nominal  government  of  the  regent, 
his  officers  being  approved  by  us.  This,  I  say,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  poise  amongst  ourselves. 
Otherwise  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  hold  that  place  with  us  in  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship contrary  to  our  mutual  interest,  will  see  us 
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absolute  masters  of  the  Mediterranean^  with  Gib- 
raltar on  one  side,  and  Toulon  on  the  other,  with 
a  quiet  and  composed  mind,  whilst  we  do  little  less 
than  declare  that  we  are  to  take  the  whole  West 
Indies  into  our  hands,  leaving  the  vast,  unwieldy, 
and  feeble  body  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  absolutely  at  our  mercy,  without 
any  power  to  balance  us  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  nation  as  an  extreme  of 
self-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  consideration 
of  wnat  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fear.  Spain 
must  think  she  sees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusions  which  reign  in  France  to  disable 
that  country,  and  of  course  every  country,  from 
affording  her  protection,  and  in  the  end  to  turn 
the  Spanish  monarchy  into  a  province.  If  she 
saw  things  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  to  be  sure, 
she  would  not  consider  any  other  plan  of  poli- 
ticks as  of  the  least  moment  in  comparison  of  the 
extinction  of  jacobinism.  But  her  ministers  (to 
say  the  best  of  them)  are  vulgar  politicians.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  postpone  this  great 
point,  or  balance  it,  by  considerations  of  the  com- 
mon politicks,  that  is,  the  questions  of  power 
between  state  and  state.  If  we  manifestly  endea- 
vour to  destroy  the  balance,  especially  the  mari- 
time and  commercial  balance,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies,  (the  latter  their  sore  and  vulner- 
able part,)  from  fear  of  what  France  may  do  for 
Spain,  hereafter,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Spain, 
infinitely  weaker  than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed  than 
such  a  mass  of  empire  ever  was,)  should  feel  the 
same  fears  from  our  uncontrouled  power,  that  we 
g^ve  way  to  ourselves  from  a  supposed  resurrection 
of  the  ancient  power  of  France  under  a  monarchy  ? 
It  signifies  nothing  whether  we  are  wrong  or  right 
in  the  abstract ;  but  in  respect  to  our  relation  to 
Spain,  with  such  principles  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  cordial 
alliance  can  subsist  between  the  two  nations.  If 
Spain  goes,  Naples  will  speedily  follow.  Prussia  is 
quite  certain,  and  thmks  of  nothing  but  making  a 
market  of  the  present  confusions.  Italy  is  broken 
and  divided ;  Switzerland  is  jacobinized,  I  am 
afraid,  completely.  I  have  long  seen  with  pain  the 
progress  of  French  principles  in  that  country. 
Things  cannot  go  on  upon  the  present  bottom. 
The  possession  of  Toulon,  which,  well  managed, 
might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  will  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  this 
nation.  The  more  we  multiply  troops  there,  the 
more  we  shall  multiply  causes  and  means  of  quar- 
rel amongst  ourselves.  I  know  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  it,  which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
simplicity  to  our  politicks.  Our  situation  does 
necessardy  render  them  a  good  deal  involved. 
And,  to  this  evil,  instead  of  encreasing  it,  we 
ought  to  apply  all  the  remedies  in  our  power. 

See  what  is,  in  that  place,  the  consequence  (to 
say  nothing  of  every  other)  of  this  complexity. 
Toulon  has,  as  it  were,  two  gates,  an  English  and 
a  Spanish.  The  English  gate  is,  by  our  policy, 
fast  barred  against  the  entrance  of  any  royalists. 
The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I  fear,  upon  no  fixed 


principle,  and  with  very  little  judgment.  By 
means,  however,  of  this  foolish,  mean,  and  jealou 
policy  on  our  side,  all  the  royalists  whom  the 
English  might  select  as  most  practicable,  and  moit 
subservient  to  honest  views,  are  totally  excloded. 
Of  those  admitted,  the  Spaniards  are  masters.  At 
to  the  inhabitants  they  are  a  nest  of  jacobins  which 
is  delivered  into  our  hands,  not  from  principle, 
but  from  fear.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  mij 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  It  is  differtvam  namtit, 
cauponibus  atque  malignis.  The  rest  of  the  sea- 
ports are  of  the  same  description. 

Another  thing  which  I  cannot  account  for  is, 
the  sending  for  the  bishop  of  Toulon,  and  after- 
wards forbidding  his  entrance.  This  is  as  diiecUy 
contrary  to  the  declaration,  as  it  is  to  the  practice 
of  the  allied  powers.  The  king  of  Prussia  did 
better.  When  he  took  Verdun,  he  actuallY  rein- 
stated the  bishop  and  his  chapter.  When  he 
thought  he  should  be  the  master  of  Chalons,  he 
called  the  bishop  from  Flanders,  to  pat  him  into 
possession .  The  Austrians  have  restored  the  clergy 
wherever  they  obtained  possession.  We  have  pro- 
posed to  restore  religion  as  well  as  monardiy; 
and  in  Toulon  we  have  restored  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  jacobin 
sans-culottes,  or  some  of  them,  objected  to  this 
measure,  who  rather  choose  to  have  the  atheistick 
buffoons  of  clergy  they  have  got  to  sport  with,  till 
they  are  ready  to  come  forward,  witn  the  rest  of 
their  worthy  brethren,  in  Paris  and  other  places, 
to  declare  tiiat  they  are  a  set  of  impostors,  that 
they  never  believed  in  God,  and  never  will  preadi 
any  sort  of  religion.  If  we  give  way  to  our  jaco- 
bins, in  this  point,  it  is  fully  and  fairly  patting  the 
government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  not  in  the 
king  of  France,  to  whom,  as  the  protector  and 
govemour,  and  in  substance  the  head,  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  the  nomination  to  the  bishopricks 
belonged,  and  who  made  the  bishop  of  Toulon ;  it 
does  not  leave  it  with  him,  or  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  England,  or  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  in 
the  basest  jacobins  of  a  low  sea-port,  to  exercise, 
pro  tempore,  the  sovereignty.  If  this  point  of  reli- 
gion is  thus  given  up,  the  grand  instrument  for 
reclaiming  France  is  abandoned.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of 
this  dreadful  contest.  It  is  a  religious  war.  It 
includes  in  its  object  undoubtedly  every  other  in- 
terest of  society  as  well  as  this ;  but  this  is  the 
principal  and  leading  feature.  It  is  through  this 
destruction  of  religion  that  our  enemies  propose 
tlie  accomplishment  of  all  their  other  views.  The 
French  Revolution,  impious  at  once  and  fanatical, 
had  no  other  plan  for  domestick  power  and  foreign 
empire.  Look  at  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  from  the  nrst  day  of  declaring  it- 
self such  in  the  year  1 789,  to  this  very  hour,  and 
you  will  find  full  half  of  their  business  to  be 
directly  on  this  subject.  In  fact  it  b  the  spirit  of 
the  whole.  The  religious  system,  called  the  con- 
stitutional church,  was,  on  the  fieu^e  of  the  whck 
proceeding,  set  up  only  as  a  mere  temporary  amuse- 
ment to  the  people,  and  so  constant^  stated  in^ 
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their  conversations,  till  the  time  should  come, 
when  they  might  with  safety  cast  off  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  all  religion  whatsoever,  and  persecute 
Christianity  throughout  Europe  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  constitutional  clergy  are  not  the  mi- 
nisters of  any  religion  :  they  are  the  agents  and 
instruments  of  this  horrible  conspiracy  against  all 
morals.  It  was  from  a  sense  of  this,  that  in  the 
English  addition  to  the  articles  proposed  at  St. 
Domingo,  tolerating  all  religions,  we  very  wisely 
refused  to  suffer  that  kind  of  traitors  and  buffoons. 

This  religious  war  is  not  a  controversy  between 
sect  and  sect  as  formerly,  but  a  war  against  all  sects 
and  all  religions.  The  question  is  not  whether 
you  are  to  overturn  the  catholick,  to  set  up  the 
protestant.  Such  an  idea  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  is  too  contemptible.  Our  business  is 
to  leave  to  the  schools  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
troverted points,  abating  as  much  as  we  can  the 
acrimony  of  disputants  on  all  sides.  It  is  for  Chris- 
tian statesmen,  as  the  world  is  now  circumstanced, 
to  secure  their  common  basis,  and  not  to  risk  the 
subversion  of  the  whole  fabrick  by  pursuing  these 
distinctions  with  an  ill-timed  zeal.  We  have,  in 
the  present  grand  alliance,  all  modes  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  all  modes  of  religion.  In  govern- 
ment, we  mean  to  restore  that,  which,  notwitli- 
standing  our  diversity  of  forms,  we  are  all  agreed 
in  as  fundamental  in  government.  The  same  prin- 
ciple ought  to  guide  us  in  the  religious  part ; 
conforming  the  mode,  not  to  our  particular  ideas, 
(for  in  that  point  we  have  no  ideas  in  common,) 
but  to  what  will  best  promote  the  great,  general 
ends  of  the  alliance.  As  statesmen  we  are  to  see 
which  of  those  modes  best  suits  with  the  interests 
of  such  a  commonwealth  as  we  wish  to  secure  and 
promote.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
catholick  religion,  which  is  fundamentally  the  re- 
ligion of  France,  must  go  with  the  monarchy  of 
France ;  we  know  that  the  monarchy  did  not  sur- 
vive the  hierarchy,  no  not  even  in  appearance,  for 
many  months ;  in  substance,  not  for  a  single  hour. 
As  little  can  it  exist  in  future,  if  that  pillar  is  taken 
away,  or  even  shattered  and  impaired. 

If  it  should  please  God  to  give  to  the  allies  the 
means  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in  that  focus 
of  war  and  confusion,  I  would,  as.  I  said  in  the 
beginning  of  this  memorial,  first  replace  the  whole 
of  the  old  clergy :  because  we  have  proof  more 
than  sufficient,  that  whether  they  err  or  not  in  the 
scholastick  disputes  with  us,  they  are  not  tainted 
with  atheism,  tne  great  political  evil  of  the  time. 
I  hope  I  need  not  apologize  for  this  phrase,  as  if 
I  thought  religion  nothing  but  policy;  it  is  far  from 
my  thoughts,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  my  expressions.  But  in  the  light  of  policy 
alone  I  am  here  considering  the  question.  I  speak 
of  policy  too  in  a  large  light ;  in  which  large  light, 
policy  too  is  a  sacred  thing. 

There  are  many,  perhaps  half  a  million  or  more, 
calling  themselves  protestants,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  other  of  the  provinces.  Some  raise 
them  to  a  much  greater  number,  but  I  think  this 
nearer  to  the  mark.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  they 


have  behaved  shockingly  since  the  very  beginning 
of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  uniformly  con- 
cerned in  its  worst  and  most  atrocious  acts.  Their 
clergy  are  just  the  same  atheists  with  those  of  the 
constitutional  catholicks ;  but  still  more  wicked  and 
daring.  Three  of  their  number  have  met  from  their 
republican  associates  the  reward  of  their  crimes. 

As  the  ancient  catholick  religion  is  to  be  restored 
for  the  body  of  France,  the  ancient  Calvinistick 
religion  ought  to  be  restored  for  the  protestants 
with  every  kind  of  protection  and  privilege.  But 
not  one  minister  concerned  in  this  rebellion  ought 
to  be  suffered  amongst  them.  If  they  have  not 
clergy  of  their  own,  men  well  recommended  as 
untainted  with  jacobinism,  by  the  synods  of  those 
places  where  Calvinism  prevails  and  French  is 
spoken,  ought  to  be  sought.  Many  such  there  are. 
The  presbyterian  discipline  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  established  in  its  vigour,  and  the  people  pro- 
fessing it  ought  to  be  bound  to  its  maintenance. 
No  man,  under  the  false  and  hypocritical  pretence 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
have  no  conscience  at  all.  The  king*s  commis- 
sioner ought  also  to  sit  in  their  synods  as  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  I  am  conscious 
that  this  discipline  disposes  men  to  republicanism : 
but  it  is  still  a  discipline,  and  it  is  a  cure  (such  as  it 
is)  for  th^  perverse  and  undisciplined  habits  which 
for  some  time  have  prevailed.  Republicanism  re- 
pressed may  have  its  use  in  the  composition  of  a 
state.  Inspection  may  be  practicable,  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  teachers  and  elders  may  be  estab- 
lished in  such  an  hierarchy  as  the  presbyterian. 
For  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  a  g^eat  point  gained,  that 
people  should  be  taught  to  meet,  to  combine,  and 
to  be  classed  and  arrayed  in  some  other  way  than 
in  clubs  of  jacobins.  If  it  be  not  the  best  mode 
of  protestantism  under  a  monarchy,  it  is  still  an 
orderly  Christian  church,  orthodox  in  the  funda- 
mentals, and,  what  is  to  our  point,  capable  enough 
of  rendering  men  useful  citizens.  It  was  the  im- 
politick  ambition  of  their  discipline  which  exposed 
them  to  the  wild  opinions  and  conduct,  that  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  Hugonots.  The  toleration 
m  1787  was  owing  to  the  good  disposition  of  the 
late  king ;  but  it  was  modified  by  the  profligate 
folly  of  bis  atheistick  minister  the  Cardinal  de  Lo- 
menie.  This  mischievous  minister  did  not  follow 
in  the  edict  of  toleration  the  wisdom  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  But  his  toleration  was  granted  to  non" 
catholicks — a  dangerous  word,  which  might  sig- 
nify any  thing,  and  was  but  too  expressive  of  a 
fatal  indifference  with  regard  to  all  piety.  I  speak 
for  myself:  I  do  not  wish  any  man  to  be  con- 
verted from  his  sect.  The  distinctions  which  we 
have  reformed  from  animosity  to  emulation  may 
be  even  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  By  some 
moderate  contention  they  keep  alive  zeal.  Whereas 
people  who  change,  except  under  strong  convic- 
tion, (a  thing  now  rather  rare,)  the  religion  of  their 
early  prejudices,  especially  if  the  conversion  is 
brought  about  by  any  political  machine,  are  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  indifference,  laxity,  and 
often  downright  atheism. 
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Another  political  question  arises  about  the  mode 
of  government  which  ought  to  be  established.  I 
think  the  proclamation  (which  I  read  before  I  had 
proceeded  far  in  this  memorial)  puts  it  on  the  best 
footing,  by  postponing  that  arrangement  to  a  time 
of  peace. 

When  our  politicks  lead  us  to  enterprise  a  great 
and  almost  total  political  revolution  in  Europe,  we 
ought  to  look  seriously  into  the  consequences  of 
what  we  are  about  to  do.  Some  eminent  persons 
discover  an  apprehension  that  the  monarchy,  if 
restored  in  France,  may  be  restored  in  too  great 
strength  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  na- 
tives, and  for  the  tranquillity  of  other  states. — 
They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  terms  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  modification  of  that  monarchy. 
They  are  persons  too  considerable  from  the  powers 
of  their  mind,  and  from  their  situation,  as  well  as 
from  the  real  respect  I  have  for  them,  who  seem  to 
entertain  these  apprehensions,  to  let  me  pass  them 
by  unnoticed. 

As  to  the  power  of  France,  as  a  state,  and  in  its 
exteriour  relations,  I  confess  my  fears  are  on  the 
part  of  its  extreme  reduction.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly something  in  the  vicinity  of  France,  which 
makes  it  naturally  and  properly  an  object  of  our 
watchfulness  and  jealousy,  whatever  form  its  go- 
vernment may  take.  But  the  difference  is  great 
between  a  plan  for  our  own  security,  and  a  scheme 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  France.  If  there  were 
no  other  countries  in  the  political  map  but  these 
two,  I  admit  that  policy  might  justify  a  wish  to 
lower  our  neighbour  to  a  standard  which  would 
even  render  her  in  some  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
our  dependant.  But  the  system  of  Europe  is  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  complex.  However  formi- 
dable to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  relation,  France 
is  not  equally  dreadful  to  all  other  states.  On  the 
contrary  my  clear  opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  but  by  her 
remaining  a  very  great  and  preponderating  power. 
The  design  at  present  evidently  pursued  by  the 
combined  potentates,  or  of  the  two  who  lead,  is 
totally  to  destroy  her  as  such  a  power.  For  Great 
Britain  resolves  that  she  shall  have  no  colonies,  no 
commerce,  and  no  marine.  Austria  means  to  take 
away  the  whole  frontier,  from  the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland to  Dunkirk.  It  is  their  plan  also  to  ren- 
der the  interiour  government  lax  and  feeble,  by 
prescribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and  jea- 
lous nations,  and  without  consulting  the  natural 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  such  arrangements  as  in 
the  actual  state  of  jacobinism  in  France,  and  the 
unsettled  state  in  which  property  must  remain  for 
a  long  time,  will  inevitably  produce  such  distrac- 
tion and  debility  in  government,  as  to  reduce  it  to 
nothing,  or  to  throw  it  back  into  its  old  confusion. 
One  cannot  conceive  so  frightful  a  state  of  a  na- 
tion. A  maritime  country  without  a  marine,  and 
without  commerce  ;  a  continental  country  without 
a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  surrounded 
with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious  neighbours! 
It  is  possible,  that  she  might  submit  to  lose  her 
commerce  and  her  colonies ;  her  security  she  never 


can  abandon.  If,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
under  such  a  disgraced  and  impotent  govemmeot, 
any  energy  should  remain  in  that  country,  she 
will  make  every  effort  to  recover  her  secaritr, 
which  will  involve  Europe  for  a  century  in  war  aod 
blood.  What  has  it  cost  to  France  to  make  that 
frontier  ?  What  will  it  cost  to  recover  it  ?  Aastrit 
thinks  without  a  frontier  she  cannot  secure  the 
Netherlands,  But  without  her  frontier  France 
cannot  secure  herself,  Austria  has  been  however 
secure  for  an  hundred  years  in  those  very  Nether- 
lands, and  has  never  been  dispossessed  of  them  bj  *'| 
the  chance  of  war,  without  a  moral  certainty  of 
receiving  them  again  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  ' 
Her  late  dangers  have  arisen  not  from  the  power 
or  ambition  of  the  king  of  France.  They  arose 
from  her  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled  all  her 
towns,  and  discontented  all  her  subjects  by  Jaco- 
binical innovations.  She  dismantles  her  own 
towns,  and  then  says.  Give  me  the  frontier  of 
France.  But  let  us  depend  upon  it,  whatever 
tends,  under  the  name  of  security,  to  aggrandize 
Austria,  will  discontent  and  alarm  Prussia.  Such 
a  length  of  frontier  on  the  side  of  France,  sepa- 
rated from  itself,  and  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  Austrian  country,  will  be  weak,  unless  con- 
nected at  the  expence  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
(the  elector  Palatine)  and  other  lesser  princes,  or 
by  such  exchanges  as  will  again  convulse  the  em- 
pire. 

Take  it  the  other  way,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
France  so  broken  in  spirit  as  to  be  content  to  re- 
main naked  and  defenceless  by  sea  and  by  land ; 
is  such  a  country  no  prey  ?  Have  other  nations  do 
views  ?  Is  Poland  the  only  country  of  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  a  partition  ?  W^e  cannot  be 
so  childish  as  to  imagine,  that  ambition  is  local, 
and  that  no  others  can  be  infected  with  it  but  those 
who  rule  within  certain  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  In  this  way  I  hold  war  equally  cer- 
tain. But  I  can  conceive  that  both  these  princi- 
ples may  operate :  ambition  on  the  part  of  Austria 
to  cut  more  and  more  from  France  ;  and  French 
impatience  under  her  degraded  and  unsafe  condi- 
tion. In  such  a  contest  will  the  other  powers 
stand  by  ?  Will  not  Prussia  call  for  indemnity  as 
well  as  Austria  and  England  ?  Is  she  satisfied  with 
her  gains  in  Poland?  By  no  means.  Germany 
must  pay ;  or  we  shall  infallibly  see  Prussia 
leagued  with  France  and  Spain,  and  possibly  with 
other  powers,  for  the  reduction  of  Austria;  and 
such  may  be  the  situation  of  things,  that  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  decide  what  part  England  may 
take  in  such  a  contest. 

I  am  well  aware  how  invidious  a  task  it  is  to 
oppose  any  thing  which  tends  to  the  apparent 
aggrandizement  of  our  own  country.  But  1  think 
no  country  can  be  aggrandized  whilst  France  is 
jacobinized.  This  post  removed,  it  will  be  a  seri- 
ous question  how  far  her  further  reduction  will 
contribute  to  the  general  safety,  which  I  always 
consider  as  included.  Among  precautions  against 
ambition,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  one  precau- 
tion against  our  own,     I  must  fairly  say,  1  dread 
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our  own  power,  ami  our  own  ambition ;  I  dread 
our  being  too  much  dreaded.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
say  we  are  not  men ;  and  that,  as  men,  we  shall 
never  wish  to  aggrandize  ourselves  in  some  way 
or  other.  Can  we  say,  that  even  at  this  very  hour 
we  are  not  invidiously  aggprandized  ?  We  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thing. 
If  we  should  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only 
to  have  all  this  ascendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be 
absolutely  able,  without  the  least  controul,  to  hold 
the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  totally  depen- 
dent upon  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  say  that  we 
shall  not  abuse  this  astonishing,  and  hitherto  un- 
heard-of, power.  But  every  other  nation  will 
tliink  we  shall  abuse  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  state  of  things  must  produce 
a  combination  against  us  which  may  end  in  our 
ruin. 

As  to  France,  I  must  observe,  that  for  a  long 
time  she  has  been  stationary.  She  has,  during  this 
"whole  century,  obtained  far  less  by  conquest  or 
negociation  tnan  any  of  the  three  great  continental 
powers.  Some  part  of  Lorraine  excepted,  I  re- 
collect nothing  she  has  gained  ;  no,  not  a  village. 
In  truth,  this  Lorraine  acquisition  does  little  more 
than  secure  her  barrier.  In  effect  and  substance 
it  was  her  own  before. 

However  that  may  be,  I  consider  these  things  at 
present  chiefly  in  one  point  of  view,  as  obstructions 
to  the  war  on  jacobinism,  which  must  stand  as  long 
as  the  powers  think  its  extirpation  but  a  secondary 
object,  and  think  of  taking  advantage  under  the 
name  of  indemnity  and  security  to  make  war  upon 
the  whole  nation  of  France  royal,  and  jacobin,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  allies  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  interest,  as  if  no  jacobinism  existed 
m  the  world. 

So  far  is  France  from  being  formidable  to  its 
neighbours  for  its  domestick  strength,  that  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  as  much  as  all  its  neighbours  can 
do,  by  a  steady  guarantee,  to  keep  that  monarchy 
at  all  upon  its  basis.  It  will  be  their  business  to 
nurse  France,  not  to  exhaust  it.  France,  such  as 
it  is,  is  indeed  highly  formidable.  Not  formid- 
able, however,  as  a  great  republick ;  but  as  the 
most  dreadful  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  that 
ever  was  embodied.  But  this  distempered  strength 
of  France  will  be  the  cause  of  proportionable 
weakness  on  its  recovery.  Never  was  a  country 
80  completely  ruined ;  and  they  who  calculate  the 
resurrection  of  her  power  by  former  examples, 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  what  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  Without  detailing  the  in- 
ventory of  what  organs  of  government  have  been 
destroyed,  together  with  the  very  materials  of 
which  alone  they  can  be  recomposed,  I  wish  it  to 
be  considered  what  an  operose  affair  the  whole 
system  of  taxation  is  in  the  old  states  of  Europe. 
It  is  such  as  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long 
course  of  years.  In  France  all  taxes  are  abolished. 
The  present  powers  resort  to  the  capital ;  and  to 
the  capital  in  kind.  But  a  savage,  undisciplined 
people  suffer  a  robbery  with  more  patience  than  an 


impost.  The  former  is  in  their  habits  and  their 
dispositions.  They  consider  it  as  transient,  and  as 
what,  in  their  turn,  they  may  exercise.  But  the 
terrours  of  the  present  power  are  such  as  no  regu- 
lar government  can  possibly  employ.  They  who 
enter  into  France  do  not  succeed  to  their  resources. 
They  have  not  a  system  to  reform,  but  a  system  to 
begin.  The  whole  estate  of  government  is  t6  be 
re-acquired. 

What  difficulties  this  will  meet  with  in  a  coun- 
try exhausted  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and, 
among  a  people,  in  a  manner  new  principled, 
trained,  and  actually  disciplined  to  anarchy,  re- 
bellion, disorder,  and  impiety,  may  be  conceived 
by  those  who  know  what  jacobin  France  is,  and 
who  may  have  occupied  themselves  by  revolving 
in  their  thoughts,  what  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell 
to  their  lot  to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  France. 
What  support,  or  what  limitations,  the  restored 
monarchy  must  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how 
it  will  pitch  and  settle  at  last.  But  one  thing 
I  conceive  to  be  far  beyond  a  doubt :  that  the  set-^ 
tlemeut  cannot  be  immediate ;  but  that  it  must 
be  preceded  by  some  sort  of  power,  equal  at  least 
in  vigour,  vigilance,  promptitude,  and  decision,  to 
a  military  government.  For  such  a  preparatory 
government,  no  slow-paced,  methodical,  formal, 
lawyer-like  system,  still  less  that  of  a  shewy,  su- 
perficial, trifling,  intriguing  court,  guided  by 
cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies ;  least  of  all, 
a  philosophick,  theoretick,  disputatious  school  of 
sophistry.  None  of  these  ever  will,  or  ever  can, 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  order  Uiat  can  last. 
Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  to  govern  there, 
must  find  in  his  breast,  or  must  conjure  up  in  it, 
an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  alv^s 
to  be  wished  for,  in  well  ordered  states.  The 
lawful  prince  must  have,  in  every  thing  but  crime, 
the  character  of  an  usurper.  He  is  gone,  if  he 
imagines  himself  the  quiet  possessor  of  a  throne. 
He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much  afler  an  apparent 
conquest  as  before.  His  task  is  to  win  it;  he 
must  leave  posterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it. 
No  velvet  cushions  for  him.  He  is  to  be  always 
(I  speak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horseback.  This 
opinion  is  the  result  of  much  patient  tlunking  on 
the  subject,  which  I  conceive  no  event  is  likely  to 
alter. 

A  valuable  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  con^ 
duct  these  affairs,  so  far  as  they  fall  to  his  share, 
with  great  ability,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
acts  of  general  indemnity  and  oblivion,  as  a  means 
of  settling  France,  and  reconciling  it  to  mon- 
archy. Before  I  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  my 
own  in  this  matter,  I  totally  disclaim  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers  in  a  business  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  government  which  we  have 
declared  legal.  That  government  is  likely  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  to  be  done  towards  the 
security  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  is  their  duty 
and  their  interest  to  provide  for  by  such  measures 
of  justice  or  of  lenity,  as  at  the  time  they  should 
find  best.  But  if  we  weaken  it,  not  only  by  ar- 
bitrary limitations  of  our  own,  but  preserve  such 
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persons  in  it  as  are  disposed  to  disturb  its  future 
peace,  as  they  have  its  past,  I  do  not  know  how 
a  more  direct  declaration  can  be  made  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  perpetual  hostility  against  a  government. 
The  persons  saved  from  the  justice  of  the  native 
magistrate  by  foreign  authonty  will  owe  nothing 
to  his  clemency.  He  will,  and  must,  look  to  those 
to  Whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  power  he  has  of 
dispensing  it.  A  jacobin  faction,  constantly 
fostered  with  the  nourishment  of  foreigpi  protec- 
tion, will  be  kept  alive. 

This  desire  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  actors 
in  the  present  scene  is  owing  to  more  laudable 
motives.  Ministers  have  been  made  to  consider 
the  brothers  of  the  late  merciful  king,  and  the 
nobility  of  France,  who  have  been  faithful  to 
their  honour  and  duty,  as  a  set  of  inexorable  and 
remorseless  tyrants.  How  this  notion  has  been 
infused  into  them  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  justified  by  any  thing  they  have 
done.  Never  were  the  two  princes  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  their  power,  of  a  single  hard  or  ill-natured 
act.  No  one  instance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  ever  came  to  my  ears.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  jacobins,  (the  natives  have  not 
thought  of  it,)  as  an  excuse  for  their  infernal 
system  of  murder,  have  so  represented  them.  It 
is  on  this  principle,  that  the  massacres  in  the  month 
of  September  1792  were  justified  by  a  writer  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
**  the  whole  French  nation  is  to  be  given  up  to 
"  the  hands  of  an  irritated  and  revengeful  no- 
**  blesse :" — and,  judging  of  others  by  himself  and 
his  brethren,  he  says,  "  Whoever  succeeds  in  a 
**  civil  war  will  be  cruel.  But  here  the  emigrants, 
"  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  military  vic- 
"  tory,  will  almost  insatiably  call  for  their  victims 
**  and  their  booty;  and  a  body  of  emigrant 
**  traitors  were  attending  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
**  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  suggest  the  most 
**  sanguinary  counsels."  So  says  this  wicked 
jacobin  ;  but  so  cannot  say  the  king  of  Prussia  nor 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  never  did  receive  any 
sanguinary  counsel ;  nor  did  the  king's  brothers, 
or  that  great  body  of  gentlemen  who  attended 
those  princes,  commit  one  single  cruel  action,  or 
hurt  the  person  or  property  of  one  individual.  It 
would  be  right  to  quote  the  instance.  It  is  like 
the  military  luxury  attributed  to  those  unfortunate 
sufferers  in  our  common  cause. 

If  these  princes  had  shewn  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, it  would  be  much  to  be  lamented.  We  have 
no  others  to  govern  France.  If  we  screened  the 
body  of  murderers  from  their  justice,  we  should 
only  leave  the  innocent  in  future  to  the  mercy  of 
men  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  dispositions,  of  which, 
in  spite  of  all  our  intermeddling  in  their  constitu- 
tion, we  could  not  prevent  the  effects.  But  as  we 
have  much  more  reason  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity 
than  any  blamable  rigour,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  leave  the  matter  to  themselves. 

If,  however,  I  were  asked  to  give  an  advice 
merely  as  such — here  are  my  ideas.  I  am  not  for 
a  total  indemnity,  nor  a  general  punishment.  And 


first,  the  body  and  mass  of  the  people  never  ouglit 
to  be  treated  as  criminal.  They  may  become  an 
object  of  more  or  less  constant  watchfulness  and 
suspicion,  as  their  preservation  may  best  require, 
but  they  can  never  become  an  object  of  puniab- 
ment.  This  is  one  of  the  few  fundamental  and 
unalterable  principles  of  politicks. 

To  punish  them  capitally  would  be  to  make 
massacres.  Massacres  only  encrease  the  ferodtj  of 
men,  and  teach  them  to  regard  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  others  as  of  little  value ;  whereas  the 
g^eat  policy  of  government  is  to  teach  the  people 
to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  the  state,  and  never  to  be  sacrificed  or 
even  hazarded  to  gratify  their  passions,  or  for  any 
thing  but  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
morality,  and  under  the  direction  of  publick  law 
and  publick  authority.  To  punish  them  with  lesaer 
penalties  would  be  to  debilitate  the  commoD- 
wealth,  and  make  the  nation  miserable,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  government  to  render  happy  and 
flourishing. 

As  to  crimes  too,  I  would  draw  a  strong  line  of 
limitation.  For  no  one  offence,  politically  an  of- 
fence of  rebellion^  by  council,  contrivance,  per- 
suasion, or  compulsion,  for  none  properly  a  miii/ary 
offence  of  rebellion^  or  any  thing  done  by  open 
hostility  in  the  field,  should  any  man  at  all  be 
called  in  question  ;  because  sucn  seems  to  be  the 
proper  and  natural  death  of  civil  dissensions.  The 
offences  of  war  are  obliterated  by  peace. 

Another  class  will  of  course  be  mcluded  in  the 
indemnity,  namely,  all  those  who  by  their  activity 
in  restoring  lawful  government  shall  obliterate 
their  ofiences.  The  offence  previously  known, 
the  acceptance  of  service  is  a  pardon  for  crimes. 
I  fear  tnat  this  class  of  men  will  not  be  very 
numerous. 

So  far  as  to  indemnity.  But  where  are  the 
objects  of  justice,  and  of  example,  and  of  future 
security  to  the  publick  peace  ?  They  are  naturally 
pointed  out,  not  by  their  having  outraged  political 
and  civil  laws,  nor  their  having  rebelled  against 
the  state,  as  a  state,  but  by  their  having  rebelled 
against  the  law  of  nature,  and  outraged  man  as 
man.  In  this  lipt,  all  the  regicides  in  general, 
all  tliose  who  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  king, 
who  without  any  thing  in  their  own  rebellious 
mission  to  the  convention  to  justify  them,  brought 
him  to  his  trial  and  unanimously  voted .  him 
guilty;  all  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  oueen,  and  the  detestable  proceed- 
ings with  regara  to  the  young  king,  and  the  un- 
happy princesses ;  all  those  who  committed  cold- 
blooded murder  any  where,  and  particularly  in 
their  revolutionary  tribunals,  where  every  idea 
of  natural  justice  and  of  their  own  declared  rigbti 
of  man  have  been  trodden  under  foot  with  the 
most  insolent  mockery ;  all  men  concerned  m  the 
burning  and  demolition  of  houses  or  churches, 
with  audacious  and  marked  acts  of  sacrilege  and 
scorn  offered  to  religion ;  in  general,  all  the  leaders 
of  jacobin  clubs; — not  one  of  these  should  escape 
a  punishment  suitable  to  the  nature,  quality,  and 
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degree,  of  their  offence,  by  a  steady  but  a  mea- 
sured justice. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  ought  to  be  subject  to 
any  penalty,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but 
by  a  trial  according  to  the  course  of  law,  carried 
on  with  all  that  caution  and  deliberation  which  has 
been  used  in  the  best  times  and  precedents  of  the 
French  jurisprudence,  the  criminal  law  of  which 
country,  faulty  to  be  sure  in  some  particulars,  was 
highly  laudable  and  tender  of  the  lives  of  men.  In 
restoring  order  and  justice,  every  thing  like  reta- 
liation ought  to  be  religiously  avoided;  and  an  ex- 
ample ought  to  be  set  of  a  total  alienation  from  the 
jacobin  proceedings  in  their  accursed  revolutionary 
tribunals.  Every  Uiing  like  lumping  men  in  masses, 
and  of  forming  tables  of  proscription,  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

In  all  these  punishments,  any  thing  which  can 
be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  should  be 
fully  considered.  Mercy  is  not  a  thing  opposed 
to  justice.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  it ;  as  neces- 
sary in  criminal  cases,  as  in  civil  affairs  equity  is 
to  law.  It  is  only  for  the  jacobins  never  to  pardon. 
They  have  not  done  it  in  a  single  instance.  A 
council  of  mercy  ought  therefore  to  be  appointed, 
with  powers  to  report  on  each  case,  to  soften  the 
penalty,  or  entirely  to  remit  it,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  these  precautions,  the  very  first  founda- 
tion of  settlement  must  be  to  call  to  a  strict  ac- 
count those  bloody  and  merciless  offenders.  With- 
out it,  government  cannot  stand  a  year.  People 
little  consider  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting 
those,  who,  having  emerged  from  very  low,  some 
from  the  lowest,  classes  of  society,  have  exercised 
a  power  so  high,  and  with  such  unrelenting  and 
bloody  a  rage,  quietly  to  fall  back  into  their  old 
ranks,  and  become  humble,  peaceable,  laborious, 
and  useful  members  of  society.  It  never  can  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any 
worthy  and  virtuous  subject,  restored  to  the 
rains  of  his  house,  will  with  patience  see  the 
cold-blooded  murderer  of  his  father,  mother,  wife, 
Dr  children,  or  perhaps  all  of  these  relations,  (such 
things  have  been,)  nose  him  in  his  own  village, 
eind  insult  him  with  the  riches  acquired  from  the 
plunder  of  his  goods,  ready  again  to  head  a 
jacobin  faction  to  attack  his  life  ?  He  is  unworthy 
df  the  name  of  man  who  would  suffer  it.  It 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  government, 
which,  taking  justice  out  of  the  private  hand, 
will  not  exercise  it  for  the  injured  by  the  publick 
arm. 

I  know  it  sounds  plausibly,  and  is  really  adopted 
by  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  to  wish  to  jumble  the  innocent  and 
^ilty  into  one  mass,  by  a  general  indemnity, 
rhis  cruel  indifference  dignifies  itself  with  the 
name  of  humanity. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  as  the  wicked  arts  of 
this  regicide  and  tyrannous  faction  encrease  in 
number,  variety,  and  atrocity,  the  desire  of 
punishing  them  becomes  more  and  more  faint,  and 
the  talk  of  an  indemnity  towards  them  every 


day  stronger  and  stronger.  Our  ideas  of  justice 
appear  to  be  fairly  conquered  and  overpowered 
by  g^ilt,  when  it  is  grown  gigantic.  It  is  not 
the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  punish 
are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict.  The 
criminals  are  obscure  and  feeble.  This  is  the  view 
in  which  we  see  ordinary  crimes  and  criminals. 
But  when  guilt  is  seen,  though  but  for  a  time,  to 
be  furnished  with  the  arms  and  to  be  invested 
with  the  robes  of  power,  it  seems  to  assume 
another  nature,  and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our 
jurisdiction.  This  I  fear  is  the  case  with  many, 
out  there  is  another  cause  full  as  powerful  to- 
wards this  security  to  enormous  guilt,  the  desire 
which  possesses  people,  who  have  once  obtained 
power,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  ease.  It  is  not  huma- 
nity, but  laziness  and  inertness  of  mind,  which 
produces  the  desire  of  this  kind  of  indemnities. 
This  description  of  men  love  general  and  short 
methods.  If  they  punish,  they  make  a  promiscu- 
ous massacre ;  if  they  spare,  they  make  a  general 
act  of  oblivion.  This  is  a  want  of  disposition  to 
proceed  laboriously  according  to  the  cases,  and 
according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  justice  on 
each  case ;  a  want  of  disposition  to  assort  crimi- 
nals, to  discriminate  the  degrees  and  modes  of 
guilt,  to  separate  accomplices  from  principals, 
leaders  from  followers,  seducers  from  the  seduced, 
and  then,  by  following  the  same  principles  in 
the  same  detail,  to  class  punishments,  and  to  fit 
them  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  delinquency. 
If  that  were  once  attempted,  we  should  soon  see 
that  the  task  was  neither  infinite,  nor  the  execu- 
tion cruel.  There  would  be  deaths,  but,  for  the 
number  of  criminals,  and  the  extent  of  France, 
not  many.  There  would  be  cases  of  transporta- 
tion ;  cases  of  labour  to  restore  what  has  been 
wickedly  destroyed ;  cases  of  imprisonment,  and 
cases  of  mere  exile.  But  be  tliis  as  it  may,  I  am 
sure  that  if  justice  is  not  done  there,  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  justice  there,  nor  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

History  is  resorted  to  for  other  acts  of  indem- 
nity in  other  times.  The  princes  are  desired  to 
look  back  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  We  are  desired 
to  look  to  the  restoration  of  King  Charles.  These 
things,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  resemblance  what- 
soever. They  were  cases  of  a  civil  war;  in 
France  more  ferocious,  in  England  more  mo- 
derate, than  common.  In  neither  country  were 
the  orders  of  society  subverted  ;  religion  and  mo- 
rality destroyed  on  principle,  or  property  totally 
annihilated.  In  England,  the  government  of 
Cromwell  was  to  be  sure  somewhat  rigid,  but, 
for  a  new  power,  no  savage  tyranny.  The  coun- 
try was  nearly  as  well  in  his  hands  as  in  those 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  some  points  much 
better.  The  laws  in  general  had  their  course,  and 
were  admirably  administered.  The  king  did  not 
in  reality  grant  an  act  of  indemnity ;  the  prevail- 
ing power,  then  in  a  manner  the  nation,  in 
effect  granted  an  indemnity  to  kim.  The  idea 
of  a  preceding  rebellion  was  not  at  all  admitted 
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in  that  convention  and  that  parliament.  The 
regicides  were  a  common  enemy,  and  as  such 
given  up. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  their  place  which 
eminently  distinguish  them,  few  people  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  tneir  own  cobntry 
than  the  illustrious  princes  now  in  exile ;  but  I 
caution  them  not  to  be  led  into  errour  by  that 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  guide  of  life.  I 
would  give  the  same  caution  to  all  princes.  Not 
that  I  derogate  from  the  use  of  history.  It  is  a 
great  improver  of  the  understanding,  by  shewing 
both  men  and  affairs  in  a  great  variety  of  views. 
From  this  source  much  political  wisdom  may  be 
learned ;  that  is,  may  be  learned  as  habit,  not  as 
precept;  and  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the 
mind,  as  furnishing  materials  to  enlarge  and  en- 
rich it,  not  as  a  repertory  of  cases  and  precedents 
for  a  lawyer :  if  it  were,  a  thousand  times  better 
would  it  be  that  a  statesman  had  never  learned  to 
read — vellem  nescirent  literas.  This  method  turns 
their  understanding  from  the  object  before  them, 
and  from  the  present  exigencies  of  the  world,  to 
comparisons  with  former  times,  of  which,  after 
all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very  imperfect- 
ly; and  our  guides,  the  historians,  who  are  to 
give  us  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  pre- 
judiced, oflen  ignorant,  often  fonder  of  system 
than  of  truth.  Whereas  if  a  man  with  reason- 
ably good  parts  and  natural  sagacity,  and  not  in 
the  leading-strings  of  any  master,  will  look  stea- 
dily on  the  business  before  him,  without  being 
diverted  by  retrospect  and  comparison,  he  may  be 
capable  of  forming  a  reasonably  good  judgment 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  There  are  some  funda- 
mental points  in  which  nature  never  changes — 
but  they  are  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather 
to  morals  than  to  politicks.  But  so  far  as  regards 
political  matter,  the  human  mind  and  human 
affairs  are  susceptible  of  infinite  modifications, 
and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlocked 
for.  Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined 
that  property,  which  has  been  taken  for  natural 
dominion,  should,  through  the  whole  of  a  vast 
kingdom,  lose  all  its  importance  and  even  its  in- 
fluence. This  is  what  history  or  books  of  specu- 
lation could  hardly  have  taught  us.  How  many 
could  have  thought,  that  the  most  complete  and 
formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire  should 
be  made  by  men  of  letters,  not  as  subordinate  in- 


struments and  trumpeters  of  sedition,  but  as  the 
chief  contrivers  and  managers,  and  in  a  sbon 
time  as  the  open  administrators  and  sovereign 
rulers  ? — Who  could  have  imagined  that  athei«a 
could  produce  one  of  the  most  violently  operative 
principles  of  fanaticism  ?  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that,  in  a  commonwealth  in  a  maDoer 
cradled  in  war,  and  in  extensive  and  dreadful 
war,  military  commanders  should  be  of  little  or 
no  account  ?  That  the  convention  should  not 
contain  one  military  man  of  name  ?  That  admi- 
nistrative bodies  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, and  of  but  a  momentary  duration,  and  com- 
posed of  men  with  not  one  imposing  part  of  j 
character,  should  be  able  to  govern  the  country  i 
and  its  armies,  with  an  authority  which  tlie  most 
settled  senates,  and  the  most  respected  monarchs, 
scarcely  ever  had  in  the  same  degree  ?  This,  for 
one,  I  confess  I  did  not  foresee,  though  all  the 
rest  was  present  to  me  very  early,  and  not  out  of 
my  apprehension  even  for  several  years. 

I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter  into  the 
effects  of  mere  terraur^  as  a  principle  not  only  for 
the  support  of  power  in  g^ven  hands  or  forms, 
but  in  those  things  in  which  the  soundest  political 
speculators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  least  appear- 
ance of  force  would  be  totally  destructive, — such 
is  the  market,  whether  of  money,  provision,  or 
commodities  of  any  kind.  Yet  for  four  years  we 
have  seen  loans  made,  treasuries  supplied,  and 
armies  levied  and  maintained,  more  numerous  than 
France  ever  shewed  in  tlie  field,  by  the  effects  of 
/ear  alone. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  of  which,  in  its  totality, 
if  history  furnishes  any  examples  at  all,  they  aie 
very  remote  and  feeble.  1  tiierefore  am  not  so 
ready  as  some  are,  to  tax  with  folly  or  cowardice 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  meet  an  evil  of  this 
nature.  Even  now,  after  the  events,  all  the 
causes  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Very  many  are  however  traceable.  Bat  these 
things  history  and  books  of  speculation  (as  I  hare 
already  said)  did  not  teach  men  to  foresee,  and 
of  course  to  resist.  Now  that  they  are  no  longer 
a  matter  of  sagacity,  but  of  experience,  of  recent 
experience,  of  our  own  experience,  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  go  back  to  the  records  of  other 
times,  to  instruct  us  to  manage  what  they  never 
enabled  us  to  foresee. 
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CASES  OF  INTERFERENCE  WITH  INDE- 
PENDENT POWERS. 

BOOK  II.    CHAP.  IV.  ^  53. 

If  then  there  is  any  where  a  nation  of  a  restless 
and  mischievous  disposition,  always  ready  to  tn- 
Jure  others,  to  traverse  their  designs,  and  to  raise 
domestick  troubles*  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
all  have  a  right  to  join  in  order  to  repress^  chas- 
tise, and  put  it  ever  after  out  of  its  power  to  in- 
jure them.  Such  should  be  the  just  fruits  of  the 
policy  which  Machiavel  praises  in  Ceesar  Borgia. 
The  conduct  followed  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
was  adapted  to  unite  all  Europe  against  him ; 
and  it  was  from  just  reasons  that  Henry  the  Great 
formed  the  design  of  humbling  a  power,  formid- 
able by  its  forces,  and  pernicious  by  its  maxims, 

^  70.  Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have 
said  above,  (§  53,)  of  a  mischievous,  or  maleficent 
nation.  If  there  be  any  that  makes  an  open  pro- 
fession of  trampling  justice  under  foot,  of  despis- 
ing and  violating  the  right  of  others,f  whenever 
it  finds  an  opportunity,  the  interest  of  human 
society  will  authorize  all  others  to  unite,  in  order 
to  humble  and  chastise  it.  We  do  not  here  forget 
the  maxim  established  in  our  preliminaries,  that 
it  docs  not  belong  to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of 
being  judges  of  each  other.  In  particular  cases, 
liable  to  the  least  doubt,  it  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  each  of  the  parties  may  have  some 
right :  and  the  injustice  of  that  which  has  com- 
mitted the  injury  may  proceed  from  errour,  and 
not  from  a  general  contempt  of  justice.  But  if, 
by  constant  maxims,  and  by  a  continued  conduct, 
one  nation  shews,  that  it  has  evidently  this  per- 
nicious disposition,  and  that  it  considers  no  right 
as  sacred,  the  safety  of  the  human  race  requires 

•  This  is  the  case  of  France— Seinonville  at  Turin— Jacobin 
clubs— Liejrois  meetinsr— Flemish  meeting— La  Fayette's  answer 
— Cloot's  embassy— Avignou. 


that  it  should  be  suppressed.  To  form  and  sup- 
port an  unjust  pretension,  is  to  do  an  injury  not 
only  to  him  'who  is  interested  in  this  pretension, 
but  to  mock  at  justice  in  general,  and  to  injure 
all  nations, 

§  56,     If  the  prince,  attacking  the  ^o  succour 
fundamental  laws,  gives  his  subjects  against  ty- 
a  legal  right  to  resist  him ;  if  tyranny,  ™°°^' 
becoming  insupportable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rise 
in  their  defence  ;  every  foreign  power  has  a  right 
to  succour  an  oppressed  people  who  implore  their 
assistance.     The  English  justly  com-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
plained  of  James  the  Second.     The  lish    Revoiu* 
nobility,  and  the  most  distinguished  '***"* 
patriots,  resolved  to  put  a  check  on  his  enterprises, 
which  manifestly  tended  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the  religion 
of  the  people  ;  and  therefore  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Provinces,     The  authority  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  had,  doubtless,  an  influence 
on  tne  deliberations  of  the  states-general ;  but  it 
did  not  make  them  commit  injustice;  for  when  a 
people,  from  good  reasons,  take  up  arms  against 
an  oppressor,  justice  and  generosity  require,  that 
brave  men  should  be  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties.     Whenever,  therefore,   case  of  dvil 
a  civil   war   is   kindled   in   a   state,         ^^r. 
foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party  which  appears 
to  them  to  have  justice  on  their  side,  j^^  odious  tv- 
He  who  assists  an  odious  tyrant,  he  rant    Rebel- 
who  declares  for  an  unjust  and  re-  ****"*  people. 
BELLious  PEOPLE,  offends  against  his  duty.  When 
the  bands  of  the  political  society  are  broken,  or  at 
least  suspended,  between  the  sovereign  sovereign  and 
and   his   people,  they  may  then    be  his  people 
considered   as   two  distinct   powers;   J^wers.**^*^ 
and  since  each  is  independent  of  all 
foreign  authority,  nobody  has  a  right  to  judge 
them.     Either  may  be  in  the  right;  and  each  of 

t  The  French  acknowledge  no  power  not  directly  emanating 
fh>m  the  people. 
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those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  believe  that 
he  supports  a  good  cause.  It  follows  then,  in 
virtue  of  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations,  (see  Prelim. 
§21,)  Uiat  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having  an 
equal  right,  and  behave  accordingly,  till  the  de- 
cision of  the  affair. 
%i^  ♦   w^  But  we  oueht  not  to  abuse  this 

wot  to  DC  .  -  1         •    •  J* 

pureued  to  an  maxim  for  authonzmg  odious  pro- 
"*'*™*'  ceedings  against  the  tranquillity  of 

states.     It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to 
Eodeavour  to  persuade  those  subjects  to  revolt  who 

CS*  to*a'"re^  f^^^'^^^y  ^^^y  '^^*'*  sovereign,  though 
volt  theg  complain  of  his  government. 

The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our 
maxims.  When  the  German  protestants  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  reformed  in  France,  the  court 
never  undertook  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  as 
common  enemies,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  France  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  took  up  arms  against  Spain,  and 
did  not  pretend  that  her  troops  should  be  con- 
sidered upon  any  other  footing  than  as  auxiliaries 
.^ ^^  _    in  a  reeular  war.   Butno  power  avoids 

Attempt  toex-  ...  j*  .       • 

cite  subjects     complaining  of  an  atrocious  injury ^ 

to  revolt  ^y  ^^y  ^^^  attempts  hy  his  emissaries 

to  excite  his  subjects  to  revolt. 

-^^j^  As  to  those  monsters,  who,  under  the 

title  of  sovereigns,  render  themselves 
the  scourges  and  horrour  of  the  human  race ;  these 
are  savage  beasts,  from  which  every  brave  man 
may  justly  purge  the  earth.  All  antiquity  has 
praised  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from  an 
Antseus,  a  Busiris,  and  a  Diomedes. 

Book  4.  Chap.  2.  §  14.  After  stating  that  na- 
tions have  no  right  to  interfere  in  domestick  con- 
cerns, he  proceeds — **  But  this  rule  does  not 
'  preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of 
'  a  dethroned  king,  and  assisting  him,  if  he  ap- 
'  pears  to  have  justice  on  his  side.  They  then 
'  declare  themselves  enemies  to  the  nation  who  has 

*  acknowledged  his  rival,  as  when  two  different 

*  nations  are  at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist 
'  that  whose  quarrel  they  think  has  the  fairest 

*  appearance." 


CASE  OF  ALLIANCES. 

BOOK  II.  CHAP.  XII.  ^   196. 

It  is  asked  if  that  alliance  subsists  with  the 
king,  and  the  royal  family,  when  by  some  revolu- 
tion they  are  deprived  of  their  crown  ?  We  have 
lately  remarked,  (§  194,)  that  a  personal  alliance 
expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  contracted  it : 
but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  with 

•  By  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tiiplr  Alliarci, 
between  Prance.  Eneland.  and  Holland,  signed  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  year  1717.  it  is  stipulated,  "  that  if  the  kingdoms,  countries, 
•*  or  provinces,  of  any  of  the  allies,  are  disturbed  by  intestine 
**  quarreK  or  bg  rebeiliont,  on  account  of  the  taid  Muccettiont, 
**  [the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
••  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  settled  by  the  treaty 
"  of  Utrecht,]  or  under  anu  other  pretext  whatever,  the  ally  thus  in 
**  trouble  shall  have  full  right  to  demand  of  his  allies  the  succours 
••  above  mentioned ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  same  succours  as  in  the 
case  of  an  invasion  fttmi  any  foreign  power :  8000  foot  and  2000 
none  to  be  furnished  by  Prance  or  England,  and  4000  foot  and 
iOOO  hone  by  Ute  SUtes  QcoeraL 


the  state,  limited  as  to  its  duration,  to  the  reign 
of  the  contracting  king.     This  of  which  we  ire 
here  speaking  is  of  another  nature.     For  though 
it  binds  the  state,  since  it  is  bound  by  all  the  pub-   i 
lick  acts  of  its  sovereign,  it  is  made  directly  m 
favour  of  the  king  and  his  family ;  it  Wbcn  ao  iib. 
would  therefore  be  absurd  for  it  to  Sn^iTS^ 
terminate  at  the  moment  when  they  takes  place. 
have  need  of  it,  and  at  an  event  agmnst  which  it 
was  made.    Besides,  the  king  does  not  uoy  doa  lat 
lose  his  quality  merely  by  Uie  loss  of  Sj  ij',2?*' 
his  kingdom.     ^  If  he  is  stripped  ofS^dt^ 
it  unjustly  by  an  usurper,  or  by  re-  kimdo^. 
bels,  he  preserves  his  rights,  in  the  mmmiher  of  ^ 
which  are  his  alliances. 

But  who  shall  judge,  if  the  king  be  dethroned 
lawfully  or  by  violence  ?  An  independent  nation 
acknowledges  no  judge.  If  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion declares  tlie  king  deprived  of  his  rights  by 
the  abuse  he  has  made  of  them,  and  deposes  him, 
it  may  justly  do  it  when  its  grievances  are  well 
founded,  and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  censure 
it.  The  personal  ally  of  this  king  ought  not  then 
to  assist  him  against  the  nation  that  Ims  made  use 
of  its  right  in  deposing  him :  if  he  attempts  it,  he 
inj  ures  Oiat  nation .  England  declared  war  against 
Louis  the  XIV.  in  the  year  1688,  for  supportiu^ 
the  interest  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  deposed 
in  form  by  the  nation.  The  same  country  de- 
clared war  against  him  a  second  time,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  because  that  prince 
acknowledged  the  son  of  the  deposed  James,  under 
the  name  of  James  the  Third.  In 
doubtful  cases, and  when  the  body  of  MmSj^T 
the  nation  has  not  pronounced  or  has  in^  ^*  ^ 
NOT  PRONOUNCED  FREELY,  a  Sovereign  *"***'^  ^* 
may  naturally  support  and  defend  an  ally,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists 
between  different  states.  The  party  that  has  driven 
out  the  king  pretends  to  have  right  on  its  side : 
this  unhappy  king  and  his  ally  flatter  themselves 
with  having  the  same  advantage ;  and  as  thej 
have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  they  have  no 
other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  to  arms  to  ter- 
minate the  dispute :  they  therefore  engage  in  a 
formal  war. 

In  short,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  fiuthfullj 
fulfilled  his  engagements  towards  an  Kotohiiacdto 
unfortunate  monarch,  when  he  has  pqwpeb» 
done  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  his  awriaa*^ 
restoration,  all  he  was  obliged  to  per-  !**■*■ 
form  in  virtue  of  the  alliance ;  if  hb  efforts  are 
ineffectual,  the  dethroned  prince  cannot  require 
him  to  support  an  endless  war  in  his  fevour,  or 
expect  that  he  will  eternally  remain  the  enemy  of 

By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  QrAiMirPLX  Aixiajici. 
between  England.  France.  Holland,  and  the  cmperoor  of  Ger- 
man v.  siffned  in  the  year  1718.  the  contracting  powere  "  proow 
"  and  oblige  themaelves  that  they  will  and  ought  to  maintam. 
*'  guarantee,  and  defend  the  right  and  succeaaion  to  the  kinrdoa 
'*  of  France,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaties  marie  M 
•*  Utrecht  Uie  llUi  day  of  April  1713 ;  and  thi»  tbey  shall  perfora 
"againttalt  pertona  whtUtoever  trho  SMry  mrenme  to  diafri  tkt 
**  order  qf  the  eaid  gueceation,  in  coatradiction  to  the  uiefiow  tcts 
**  and  treaUes  subeequent  thereon.** 

The  above  treaties  hare  been  reriTed  and  conirmcd  ^ 
ererv  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  between  Gieat  Britan  t/A 
Praoce—EDIT. 
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the  nation,  or  of  the  sovereign  who  has  deprived 
him  of  the  throne.  He  must  think  of  peace, 
abandon  the  ally,  and  consider  him  as  having 
himself  abandoned  his  right,  through  necessity. 
Thus  Louis  XIV.  was  obliged  to  abandon  James 
the  Second,  and  to  acknowledge  King  William, 
though  he  had  at  first  treated  him  as  an  usurper. 
The  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alli- 
ances, and,  in  general,  in  all  alliances  made  with 
the  state,  and  not  in  particular  vrith  a  king  for  the 
^^  defence  of  his  person.  An  ally  ought, 

fence  against  doubtless,  to  be  defended  against 
subjects.  every  invasion,  against  every  foreign 

violence,  aTid  even  against  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
in  the  same  manner  a  republick  ought  to  be  de- 
fended against  the  enterprises  of  one  who  attempts 
to  destroy  the  publich  liberty.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  an  ally  of  the  state,  or  the 
nation,  is  not  its  judge.  If  the  nation  has  de- 
posed its  king  in  form  ;  if  the  people  of  a  repub- 
lick have  driven  out  their  magistrates  and  set 
themselves  at  liberty,  or  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  an  usurper,  either  expressly  or  tacitly ; 
to  oppose  these  domestick  regulations,  by  disput- 
ing Uieir  justice  or  validity,  would  be  to  interfere 
in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  to  do  it  an 
injury  (see  %  54,  and  following  of  this  book). 
The  ally  remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notwith- 
standing the  change  that  has  happened  in  it.  How- 
ever y  when  this  change  renders  the  al- 
nSTsli^^ces    li^nce    useless,   dangerous,   or   dis- 

may  be  re-  agreeable,  it  may  renounce  it :  for  it 
nouncecL  */  ^  ^  v 

may  say,  upon  a  good  foundation,  that 

it  would  not  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
that  nation,  had  it  been  under  the  present  form 
of  government. 

We  may  say  here,  what  we  have  said  on  a  per- 
sonal alliance :  however  just  the  cause  of  that 
king  may  be,  who  is  driven  from  the  throne,  either 
by  his  subjects  or  by  a  foreign  usurper  ;  his  allies 
Not  an  eter-  are  not  obliged  to  support  an  eternal 
nai  war.  ^^^  j^  his  favour.  Aner  having  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  restore  him,  they  must  at 
length  give  peace  to  their  people,  and  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that 
purpose  treat  with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereign. 
Louis  XIV.,  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuc- 
cessful war,  offered  at  Gertruydenburgh  to  abandon 
his  grandson,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  :  and,  when  affairs  had  changed  their  ap- 
pearance, Charles  of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Philip, 
saw  himself,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his  allies. 
They  grew  weary  of  exhausting  their  states,  in  order 
to  give  him  the  possession  of  a  crown,  which  they 
believed  to  be  his  due,  but  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, they  should  never  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 

DANGEROUS  POWER. 

BOOK  III.  CHAP.  III.  §  45. 

AU  nations        It  is  Still  easier  to  prove,  that  should 
may  join,      this  formidable  power  betray  any  un- 

*  Contributions  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Bnmswidi  in  France. 
VOL.  I.  2    R 


just  and  ambitious  dispositions,  by  doing  the  least 
m justice  to  another,  every  nation  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  occasion,  and  join  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  party  injured,  in  order  to  reduce  that  ambi- 
tious power,  and  disable  it  from  so  easily  oppress- 
ing its  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  in  continual 
awe  and  fear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  nation  a 
right  to  provide  for  its  future  safety,  by  taking 
away  from  the  violator  the  means  of  oppression. 
It  is  lawful,  and  even  praise-worthy,  to  assist  those 
who  are  oppressed,  or  unjustly  attacked. 

SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

§  47.  Europe  forms  a  political  system,  a  body, 
where  the  whole  is  connected  by  the  relations  and 
different  interests  of  nations  inhabiting  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  not,  as  anciently,  a  confused 
heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought  it- 
self very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  others,  and 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately 
relate  to  it.  The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns 
to  what  is  on  the  carpet,  the  constant  residence  of 
ministers,  and  the  perpetual  negociations,  make 
Europe  a  kind  of  a  republick,  the 
members  of  which,  though  indepen-  ^JSS  to*" 
dent,  unite,  through  the  ties  of  com-  SJJuJlJJ**'^ 
mon  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  ^^' 
order  and  liberty.  Hence  arose  that  famous 
scheme  of  the  political  equilibrium,  or  balance  of 
power  ;  by  which  is  understood  such  a  disposition 
of  things,  as  no  power  is  able  absolutely  to  pre- 
dominate, or  to  prescribe  laws  to  others. 

§  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  way  of  pre- 
serving the  equilibrium,  and  supporting  the  liberty 
of  nations,  did  all  princes  thoroughly  understand 
their  true  interests,  and  regulate  all  their  steps  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  ENEMY'S 

COUNTRY. 

BOOK  III.  CHAP.  IX.  §  165. 

Instead  of  the  pillage  of  the  country,  and  de- 
fenceless places,  a  custom  has  been  substituted 
more  humane  and  more  advantageous  to  the  sove- 
reign making  war  :  I  mean  that  of  contributions. 
Whoever  carries  on  a  just  war  *  has  a  right  of 
making  the  enemy* s  country  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the 
charges  jof  the  war.  Thus  he  obtains  a  part  of 
what  is  due  to  him,  and  the  subjects  of  the  enemy, 
on  submitting  to  this  imposition,  are  secured  from 
pillage,  and  the  country  is  preserved  :  but  a  ge- 
neral who  would  not  sully  his  reputa-  xo  be  mo- 
tion is  to  moderate  his  contributions,  de«te. 
and  proportion  them  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed.  An  excess  in  this  point  is  not  without 
the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  :  if  it 
shews  less  ferocity  than  ravage  and  destruction,  it 
glares  with  avarice. 

Compare  these  with  the  contributions  raised  by  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands.-BDIT. 
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ASYLUM. 

BOOK  I.  CHAP.  XIX.  §  232. 

If  an  exile  or  banished  man  is  driven  from  his 
country  for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
nation  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge  to  punish  him 
for  a  fault  committed  in  a  foreign  country.  For 
nature  gives  to  mankind  and  to  nations  the  right 
of  punishing  only  for  their  defence  and  safety; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  punished  by 
those  whom  he  has  offended. 

§  233.  But  this  reason  shews,  that  if  the  justice 
of  each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  within  its 
own  territories,  we  ought  to  except  from  this  rule 
the  villains  who,  by  tlie  quality  and  habitual  fre- 
quency of  their  crimes,  violate  all  publick  secu- 
rity, and  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  Poisoners,  assassins,  and  incendi- 
aries by  profession,  may  be  exterminated  wher- 
ever they  are  seized ;  for  they  attack  and  injure 
all  nations,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  founda- 
tions of  the  common  safety.  Thus  pirates  are 
brought  to  the  gibbet,  by  the  first  mto  whose 
hands  they  fall.  If  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
where  those  crimes  have  been  committed  re-claims 
the  authors  of  them,  in  order  to  brjng  them  to 
punishment,  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  him,  as 
one  who  is  principally  interested  in  punishing  them 
in  an  exemplary  manner :  and  it  being  proper  to 
convict  the  guilty,  and  to  try  them  according  to 
some  form  of  law;  this  is  a  second  [not  sole] 
reason,  why  malefactors  are  usually  delivered  up 
at  the  desire  of  the  state  where  their  crimes  have 
been  committed. 

Ibid.  §  230.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refus- 
ing to  admit  a  stranger  into  the  country,  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  it  without  putting  it  into 

*  The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance 


evident  danger,  or  without  doing  it  a  remarkable 
prejudice.* 


FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 

BOOK  IV.  CHAP.  5.  ^  66, 

The  obligation  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suffer 
at  all  times,  perpetual  ministers,  who  are  desirous 
of  residing  with  a  sovereign,  though  they  have 
nothing  to  negociate.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  and 
very  ag^eable  to  the  sentiments  which  nations 
owe  to  each  other,  that  these  resident  ministers, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their  stay^ 
should  be  friendly  received ;  but  if  there  be  any 
solid  reason  against  this,  what  is  for  the  good  of 
the  state  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferred ; 
and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot  take  it  amiss  if 
his  minister,  who  has  concluded  the  affairs  of  his 
commission,  and  has  no  other  affairs  to  negociate, 
be  desired  to  depart,  f  The  custom  of  keeping 
every  where  ministers  continually  resident  is  now 
so  strongly  established,  that  the  refusal  of  a  con- 
formity to  it  would,  without  very  good  reasons, 
give  offence.  These  reasons  may  arise  from  par- 
ticular conjunctures ;  but  there  are  also  common 
reasons  always  subsisting,  and  such  as  relate  to 
the  constitution  of  a  government y  and  the  state  of 
a  nation.  The  republicks  have  oflen  very  good 
reasons  for  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse  themselves 
from  continually  suffering  foreign  ministers,  who 
corrupt  the  citizenSy  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to 
their  masters ,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  repub- 
licky  and  fomenting  of  the  parties ,  Sfc.  And 
should  they  only  diffuse  among  a  nation,  formerly 
plain,  frugal,  and  virtuous,  a  taste  for  luxury, 
avidity  for  money,  and  the  manners  of  courts,  these 
woula  be  more  than  sufficient  for  wise  and  pro- 
vident rulers  to  dismiss  them. 

stipulates,  that  no  kind  of  refbge  or  protection  shall  he  given  to 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers.— Kdit. 
t  Dismission  of  M.  Chauvelin.-EDIT. 
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My  Dear  Lord, 

The  paper,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
to  your  Grace,  was,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
during  the  last  session.  A  few  days  after  the  pro- 
rogation some  few  observations  were  added.  I 
was  resolved  however  to  let  it  lie  by  roe  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  that  in  viewing  the  matter  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  when  the  sharpness  of  recent 
impressions  had  been  worn  off,  I  might  be  better 
able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  first 
opinions. 

I  have  just  now  read  it  over  very  coolly  and 
deliberately.  My  latest  judgment  owns  my  first 
sentiments  and  reasonings,  in  their  full  force,  with 
regard  both  to  persons  and  things. 

During  a  period  of  four  years,  the  state  of  the 
world,  except  for  some  few  and  short  intervals, 
has  filled  me  with  a  good  deal  of  serious  in- 
quietude. I  considered  a  general  war  aeainst  ja- 
cobins and  jacobinism,  as  t£e  only  possible  chance 
of  saving  Europe  (and  England  as  included  in 
Europe)  from  a  truly  frightful  revolution.  For 
this  I  have  been  censured,' as  receiving  through 
weakness,  or  spreading  through  fraud  and  aiti- 
fice,  a  false  alarm.  Whatever  others  may  think 
of  the  matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no 
means  auieted.  The  state  of  afiairs  ctbroad  is  not 
so  mucn  mended,  as  to  make  me,  for  one,  full  of 
confidence.  At  home^  I  see  no  abatement  whatso- 
ever in  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  jacobinism  to- 
wards their  cause,  nor  any  cessation  in  their  efibrts 
to  do  mischief.  What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauder- 
dale on  the  first  scene  of  Lord  George  Gordon's 
actions,  and  in  his  spirit,  is  not  calctdated  to  re- 
move my  apprehensions.    They  pursue  their  first 
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object  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever,  but  with 
more  dexterity.  Under  the  plausible  name  of 
peace,  by  which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they 
would  deliver  us  unarmed,  and  defenceless,  to  the 
confederation  of  jacobins,  whose  center  is  indeed 
in  France,  but  whose  rays  proceed  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  busy 
in  spreading  a  disaffection  to  this  war  (which  we 
carry  on  for  our  being)  in  the  county  in  which 
his  property  gives  him  so  great  an  influence.  It  is 
truly  alarming  to  see  so  large  a  part  of  the  aristo- 
cratick  interest  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  new 
species  of  democracy,  which  is  openly  attacking, 
or  secretly  undermining,  the  system  of  property 
by  which  mankind  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
But  we  are  not  to  delude  ourselves.  No  man  can 
be  connected  with  a  party  which  professes  publickly 
to  admire,  or  may  be  justly  suspected  or  secretly 
abetting,  this  French  Revolution,  who  must  not  be 
drawn  into  its  vortex,  and  become  the  instrument 
of  its  designs. 

What  I  have  written  is  in  the  manner  of  apo- 
logy. I  have  given  it  that  form,  as  being  the 
most  respectful ;  but  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  apology  for  my  principles,  my  sentiments,  or 
my  conduct.  I  wish  the  paper  I  lay  before  your 
Grace  to  be  considered  as  my  most  deliberate, 
solemn,  and  even  testamentary  protest  against  the 
proceedings  and  doctrines  which  have  hitherto 
produced  so  much  mischief  in  the  world,  and  which 
will  infallibly  produce  more,  and  possibly  greater. 
It  is  my  protest  against  the  delusion,  by  which 
some  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Uiis  jacobin 
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contest  at  home,  as  an  ordinary  party  squabble 
about  place  or  patronage ;  and  to  regard  this  ja- 
cobin war  abroad  as  a  common  wx  about  trade 
or  territorial  boundaries,  or  about  a  political 
balance  of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  states : 
above  all,  it  is  my  protest  against  that  mistake  or 
perversion  of  sentiment,  by  which  they,  who  agree 
with  us  in  our  principles,  may  on  collateral  con- 
siderations be  regarded  as  enemies  ;  and  those 
who,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  all  human  affairs, 
differ  from  us  fundamentally  and  practically,  as 
our  best  friends.  Thus  persons  of  great  impor- 
tance may  be  made  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  destruction  of  their  principles. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your 
Grace,  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer 
to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to  ^his  letter,  except  barely 
to  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  them.  I 
even  wish  that  at  present  you  may  not  read  the 
paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer 
of  your  library  table  ;  and  when  a  day  of  com- 


pulsory reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn 
to  it.  Then  remember  that  your  Grace  had  a  true 
friend,  who  had,  comparatively  with  men  of  your 
description,  a  very  smiEdl  interest  in  opposing  the 
modern  system  of  morality  and  policy  ;  but  who, 
under  every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  pub- 
lick  duty  and  to  private  friendship.  I  shall  then 
probably  be  dead.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  ¥rish  to 
live  to  see  such  things.  But  whilst  1  do  live,  I 
shall  pursue  the  same  course ;  although  my  merits 
should  be  taken  for  unpardonable  faults,  and 
such  avenged,  not  only  on  myself,  but  on  my  pos- 
terity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord ;  and  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  me  ever,  with  most  sincere  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  affectionate  attachment, 

Your  Grace's  most  faithful  friend, 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

Beaconsfield,  Sept.  29,  1793. 
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Approaching  towards  the  close  of  a  long  period 
of  publick  service,  it  is  natural  I  should  be  de- 
sirous to  stand  well  (I  hope  I  do  stand  tolerably 
well)  with  that  publick,  which,  with  whatever 
fortune,  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  and  zeal- 
ously to  serve. 

I  am  also  not  a  little  anxious  for  some  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  I  ad- 
dress this  paper.  I  have  always  acted  with  them, 
and  with  those  whom  they  represent.  To  my 
knowledge,  I  have  not  deviatea,  no  not  in  the 
minutest  point,  from  their  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. Of  late,  without  any  alteration  in  their 
sentiments,  or  in  mine,  a  difference  of  a  very  un- 
usual nature,  and  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  has  arisen  be- 
tween us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I  met 
Mr.  Fox  m  my  road ;  and  I  travelled  with  him 
very  cheerfully  as  long  as  he  appeared  to  me  to 
pursue  the  same  direction  with  those  in  whose 
company  I  set  out.  In  the  latter  stage  of  our  pro- 
gress, a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was 
produced  in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his 
pagination,  or  was  suited  to  some  new  walks  of 
ambition,  which  were  then  opened  to  his  view. 
The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his  politicks  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration.^  It  is  about  three  years  since,  in 
consequence  of  that  extraordinary  change,  that, 
nAer  a  pretty  long  preceding  period  of  distance, 
coolneasy  and  want  of  confidence,  it  not  U>\a\ 


alienation  on  his  part,  a  complete  publick  separa- 
tion has  been  msuie  between  that  gentleman  and 
me.     Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeared 
reparable.     I  trusted  that  time  and  reflection,  and 
a  decisive  experience  of  the  mischiefs  which  have 
flowed  from  the  proceedings  and  the  system  of 
France,  on  which  our  difference  had  arisen,  as  well 
as  the  known  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  common  friends  upon  that  subject,  would 
have  brought  him  to  a  safer  way  of  thinking. 
Several  of  his  friends  saw  no  security  for  keep- 
ing things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  excursion 
of  his,  but  in  the  re-union  of  the  party  on  its  old 
grounds,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.     Mr.  Fox, 
if  he  pleased,  might  have  been  comprehended 
in   that  system,  with  the  rank  and  considera- 
tion to  which  his  great  talents  entitle  him,  and 
indeed  must  secure  to  him  in  any  party  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  made.    The  Duke  of  Port- 
land knows  how  much  I  wished  for,  and  how 
earnestly  I   laboured,  that  re-union,  and   upon 
terms  that  might  every  way  be  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox.     His  conduct  in  the 
last  session  has  extinguished  these  hopes  for  ever. 
Mr.  Fox  has  lately  published  in  print  a  defence 
of  his  conduct.      On  taking  into  consideration 
that  defence,  a  society  of  gentlemen,  called  the 
Whig  Club,  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing   resolution — "  That    their  confidence   in 
'^  Mr.  Fox  is  confirmed,  strengthened,  and  en- 
''  creased,  by  the  calumnies  against  him." 
To  that  resolution  my  two  noble  friends,  the 
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Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  have 
given  their  concurrence. 

The  calumnies  supposed  in  that  resolution  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  objections  taken  to  Mr. 
Fox's  conduct  in  this  session  of  Parliament;  for  to 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  resolution  refers. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  publickly  and  strongly 
urged  those  objections.  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought 
only  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  my  justification, 
thus  publickly,  solemnly,  and  heavily  censured  by 
those  whom  I  most  value  and  esteem,  when  I  firmly 
contend  that  the  objections  which  I,  with  many 
others  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
have  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  are  not  calum- 
nies, but  founded  on  trujth ;  that  they  are  not  few, 
but  many ;  and  that  they  are  not  light  and  trivial, 
but,  in  a  very  high  degree,  serious  and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  Uie  imputation  of  throwing 
out,  even  privately,  any  loose,  random  imputations 
against  the  publick  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  for 
whom  I  once  entertained  a  very  warm  affection, 
and  whose  abilities  I  regard  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, I  will  put  down,  distinctly  and  articu- 
lately, some  of  the  matters  of  objection  which  I 
feel  to  his  late  doctrines  and  proceedings,  trusting 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  friends 
whose  good  opmion  I  would  still  cultivate,  that 
not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  less  defensible  motives, 
but  that  very  grave  reasons,  influenced  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  that  the  spirit  of  his  late  pro- 
ceedings is  wholly  alien  to  our  national  policy, 
and  to  the  peace,  to  the  prosperity,  and  to  the 
legal  liberties,  of  this  nation,  according  to  our 
ancient  domestick  and  appropriated  mode  of 
holding  them. 

Viewing  things  in  that  Jight,  my  confidence  in 
him  is  not  encreased,  but  totally  destroyed,  by 
those  proceedings.  I  cannot  conceive  it  a  matter 
of  honour  or  duty,  (but  the  direct  contrary,)  in 
any  member  of  parliament  to  continue  systema- 
tick  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  go- 
vernment under  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fox  (with 
all  his  present  ideas)  shall  have  the  principal 
direction  of  afiairs  placed  in  his  hands;  and 
until  the  present  boay  of  administration  (with 
their  ideas  and  measures)  is  of  course  overturned 
and  dissolved. 

To  come  to  particulars : 

1 .  The  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
entrust  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  treating 
with  foreign  potentates  to  the  king.  This  is  an 
undisputed  part  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  However,  notwithstanding  Uiis,  Mr.  Fox, 
without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any 
one  person  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  whom 
he  was  bound  by  every  party  principle,  in  matters 
of  delicacy  and  importance,  confidentially  to  com- 
municate, thought  proper  to  send  Mr.  Adair,  as 
his  representative,  and  with  his  cypher,  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  there  to  frustrate  the  objects  for 
which  the  minister  from  the  Crown  was  authorized 
to  treat.  He  succeeded  in  this  his  design,  and  did 
actually  frustrate  the  king's  minister  in  some  of 
the  objects  of  his  negociation. 


This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as  I  con- 
ceive) amount  to  absolute  high  treason ;  Russia, 
though  on  bad  terms,  not  having  been  then  de- 
claredly at  war  with  this  kingdom.  But  such  a 
proceeding  is,  in  law,  not  very  remote  from  tliat 
ofifence,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  unconstitutional 
act,  and  a  high  treasonable  misdemeanour. 

The  legitimate  and  sure  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  this  nation  and  foreign  powers  is 
rendered  uncertain,  precarious,  and  treacherous, 
by  being  divided  into  two  channels,  one  with  the 
government,  one  with  the  head  of  a  party  in  op- 
position to  that  government ;  by  which  means  tne 
loreign  powers  can  never  be  assured  of  the  real 
authority  or  validity  of  any  publick  transaction 
whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of  the 
discontent  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation,  to  give  to  an  individual 
an  influence  directly  against  the  government  of  his 
country,  in  a  foreign  court,  has  made  a  highway 
into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts 
in  our  afiairs.  This  is  a  sore  evil ;  an  evil  from 
which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more  free 
than  any  other  nation.  Nothing  can  preserve  us 
from  that  evil— which  connects  cabinet  factions 
abroad  with  popular  factions  here — but  the  keep- 
ing sacred  the  Crown,  as  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication with  every  other  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a  strong 
countenance  and  an  encouraging  example  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Revolution  and  Con- 
stitutional Societies,  and  of  other  mischievous 
societies  of  that  description,  who,  without  any  legal 
authority,  and  even  without  any  corporate  capa- 
city, are  in  the  habit  of  proposing,  and,  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  of  forming,  leagues  and  alliances 
with  France. 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  reprobated 
on  all  the  general  principles  of  government,  is,  in 
a  more  narrow  view  of  things,  not  less  reprehen- 
sible. It  tends  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  late  party,  by  discrediting 
the  principles  upon  which  they  supported  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  Russian  business,  as  if  they,  of  that 
party  also,  had  proceeded  in  their  parliamentary 
opposition,  on  the  same  mischievous  principles 
wnich  actuated  Mr.  Fox  in  sending  Mr.  Adair  on 
his  embassy. 

2.  Very  soon  after  his  sending  this  embassy  to 
Russia,  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  a  covenant- 
ing club  or  association  was  formed  in  London, 
calling  itself  by  the  ambitious  and  invidious  title 
of  **  The  Friend  of  the  People,**  It  was  composed 
of  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  most  intimate,  per- 
sonal, and  party  friends,  joined  to  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  members  of  those  mischievous 
associations  called  the  Revolution  Society,  and  the 
Constitutional  Society.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been 
well  apprized  of  the  progress  of  that  society,  in 
every  one  of  its  steps;  if 'not  of  the  very  origin 
of  it.  I  certainly  was  informed  of  both,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  design,  directly  or 
indirectly.     His  influence  over  the  persons  who 
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compoeed  the  leading  put  in  that  a«ociatioB  was, 
and  is,  unbounded.  I  hear,  that  he  exprened  some 
disapprobation  of  this  club  in  one  case,  (that  of 
Mr.  St.  Jchuy)  where  his  consent  was  ixmaDy 
asked ;  yet  he  nerer  attempted  serionsl j  to  pot  a 
stop  to  tne  association,  or  to  disavow  it^  or  to  con- 
troul,  check,  or  modifV  it  in  anT  way  whatnerer. 
If  he  had  pleased,  without  di&cultT,  he  might 
have  suppr^sed  it  in  its  beginning.  However,  he 
did  not  only  not  suppress  it  in  its  beginning,  bat 
encouraged  it  in  every  part  of  its  progress,  at 
that  particular  time,  when  jacobin  clubs  (under 
the  very  same«  or  similar  titles)  were  making  such 
dreadful  havock  in  a  country  not  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  England,  and  when  every  motive  of 
moral  prudence  called  for  the  discouragement  of 
societies  formed  for  the  encrease  of  popular  preten- 
sions to  power  and  direction. 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  society  of  the 
friends  of  the  peo^e,  as  well  as  others  acting  in 
the  same  spirit,  had  caused  a  very  serious  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  of  many 
good  patriots,  he  publickly,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons«  treated  their  apprehensions  and  conduct 
with  the  greatest  aspenty  and  ridicule.  He  con- 
demned and  vilified,  in  the  most  insulting  and  out- 
rageous terms,  the  proclamation  issued  by  govern- 
ment on  that  occasion — though  he  well  knew,  that 
it  had  passed  through  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fullest  approbation, 
and  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  actual  interview 
between  that  noble  duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During 
the  discussion  of  its  merits  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Fox  countenanced  and  justified  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  association ;  and  he  received,  in 
return,  a  publick  assurance  from  them  of  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  him,  singly  and  personally. 
On  account  of  this  proceeding,  a  very  great  num- 
ber (I  presume  to  say  not  the  least  grave  and  wise 
part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are  of  the 
same  description,  have  become  separated  from 
that  time  to  this  from  Mr.  Fox's  particular  cabal ; 
very  few  of  which  cabal  are,  or  ever  have,  so 
much  as  pretended  to  be  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  or  to  pay  any  respect  to  him  or  his 
opinions. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  when  the 
sober  part  of  the  nation  was  a  second  time  gene- 
rally and  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  spread- 
ing of  tlieir  horrid  principles  and  cabals  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Fox  did  not  (as  had  been  usual  in 
cases  of  far  less  moment)  call  together  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  the 
house  of  commons,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in 
parliament  at  that  critical  juncture.  He  concerted 
nis  measures  (if  with  any  persons  at  all)  with 
the  friends  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  those  calling 
themselves  Friends  of  tlie  People,  and  others  not 

^^yllMEf^l^t  degree  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
^^^^^J^^y  which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up 
^^  ^    ^"^)  »U  pretensions  to  be  considered 


as  of  that  party,  and  much  more  to  be  considered 
as  the  leader  and  mouth  of  it  in  the  house  of 
commons.  This  could  not  give  much  encourage- 
moit  to  those  who  had  been  separated  from  Mr. 
Fox,  on  account  of  his  conduct  on  the  first  pro- 
clamation, to  rejoin  that  party. 

6.  Not  having  consulted  any  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  party  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
not  h^jring  consulted  them,  because  he  had  reason 
to  know,  that  the  course  he  had  resolved  to 
porsoe  would  be  highly  disagreeable  to  them,  he 
represented  the  alarm,  which  v^as  a  second  time 
given  and  taken,  in  still  more  invidious  colours 
than  those  in  which  he  painted  the  alarms  of  the 
former  year.  He  described  those  alarms  in  this 
manner,  although  the  cause  of  them  was  then 
grown  for  less  equivocal,  and  far  more  urgent. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  supposition  of 
the  growth  of  a  jacobin  spirit  in  England  as  a 
libel  on  the  nation.  As  to  the  danger  from 
abroad^  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  said 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject.  He  contented 
himself  with  defending  the  ruling  foctions  in 
France,  and  with  accusing  the  publick  councils 
of  this  kingdom  of  every  sort  of  evil  design  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  declaring  distinctly, 
strongly,  and  precisdy,  that  the  whole  danger  of 
the  nation  was  from  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  The  policy  of  this  declaration  wts 
obvious.  It  was  in  subservience  to  the  general 
plan  of  disabling  us  from  taking  any  steps  against 
France.  To  counteract  the  alarm  given  by  the 
progress  of  jacobin  arms  and  principles,  he  endea- 
voured to  excite  an  opposite  alarm  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  If  that 
alarm  should  prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation 
never  would  be  brought  by  arms  to  oppose  the 
growth  of  the  jacobin  empire ;  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  war  does,  in  its  very  nature,  necessi- 
tate the  commons  considerably  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government ;  and  if  that  strength  shookl 
itself  be  the  object  of  terrour,  we  could  have  no 
war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent  speeches  of 
that  day,  he  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the  pub- 
lick had  suffered,  to  the  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer ;  though  ne  spoke  in  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  own  son,  the  Marqub  of 
Titchfield,  who  had  seconded  the  address  on  that 
proclamation ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Dake 
of  Portland's  brother.  Lord  Edward  Bentinck, 
and  several  others  of  his  best  friends  and  nearest 
relations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1792,  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  which  stands  on  the  journals  of  the 
house,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary record  which  ever  did  stand  upon  them. 
To  introduce  this  amendment,  he  not  only  struck 
out  the  part  of  the  proposed  address  which  allud- 
ed to  insurrections,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
objections  which  he  took  to  the  legality  of  calling 
together  parliament,  (objections  which  I  must  ever 
think  litigious  and  so{Hii8tical,)  but  he  likewiK 
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struck  out  that  part  which  related  to  the  cabals 
and  conspiraciesof  the  French  faction  in  England, 
although  their  practices  and  correspondences  were 
of  publick  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt 
had  been  deputed  from  Manchester  to  the  jaco> 
bins.  These  ambassadors  were  received  by  them 
as  British  representatives.  Other  deputations  of 
English  had  been  received  at  the  bar  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  They  had  gone  the  length  of 
giving  supplies  to  the  jacobin  armies ;  and  they 
in  return  had  received  promises  of  military  assist- 
ance to  forward  their  designs  in  England.  A  re- 
gular correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two 
nations  had  also  been  carried  on  by  societies  in 
London  with  a  great  number  of  the  jacobin  socie- 
ties in  France.  This  correspondence  had  also 
for  its  object  the  pretended  improvement  of  the 
British  constitution. — What  is  the  most  remark- 
able, and  by  much  the  more  mischievous  part  of 
his  proceedings  that  day,  Mr.  Fox  likewise  struck 
out  every  thing  in  the  address  which  related  to 
the  tokens  of  ambition  given  by  France,  her  ag- 
gressions upon  our  allies,  and  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  growth  of  her  power  upon  every  side  ; 
and  instead  of  all  those  weighty,  and,  at  that  time, 
necessary  matters,  by  which  the  house  of  commons 
was  (in  a  crisis,  such  as  perhaps  Europe  never 
stood)  to  give  assurances  to  our  allies,  strength  to 
our  government,  and  a  check  to  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  he  substituted  nothing  but  a 
criminal  charge  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  calling  parliament  together,  and  an 
engagement  to  enquire  into  that  conduct. 

8.  If  it  had  pleased  (rod  to  suffer  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  his  project  for  the  amendment  to 
the  address,  he  would  for  ever  have  ruined  this 
nation,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  home 
all  the  jacobin  societies,  formed  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  our  constitution,  would  have  lifted 
up  their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by 
the  two  proclamations.  Those  societies  would 
have  been  infinitely  strengthened  and  multiplied 
in  every  quarter;  their  dangerous  foreign  com- 
munications would  have  been  left  broad  and 
open ;  the  Crown  would  not  have  been  authorized 
to  take  any  measure  whatever  for  our  immediate 
defence  by  sea  or  land.  The  closest,  the  most 
natural,  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
many  internal  as  well  as  external  circumstances, 
the  weakest  of  our  allies,  Holland,  would  have 
been  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France, 
just  on  the  point  of  invading  that  republick.  A 
general  consternation  would  have  seized  upon  all 
Europe  ;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other  power, 
except  France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered 
impracticable  to  us.  I  think  it  impossible  for  any 
man,  who  regards  the  dignity  and  safety  of  his 
country,  or  indeed  the  common  safety  of  mankind, 
ever  to  forget  Mr.  Fox's  proceedings  in  that  tre- 
mendous crisis  of  all  human  affairs. 

9.  Mr.  Fox  very  soon  had  reason  to  be  ap- 
prized of  the  general  dislike  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's friends  to  this  conduct.  Some  of  those 
who  had  even  voted  with  him,  the  day  after  their 


vote  expressed  their  abhorretice  of  his  amend- 
ment, their  sense  of  its  inevitable  tendency,  and 
their  total  alienation  from  the  principles  and 
maxims  upon  which  it  was  made ;  yet,  the  very 
next  day,  that  is,  on  Friday  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  brought  on  what  in  effect  was  the  very 
s^mtie  business,  and  on  the  same  principles,  a 
second  time. 

10.  Although  the  house  does  not  usually  sit 
on  Saturday,  he  a  third  time  brought  on  another 
proposition,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  pursued  it 
with  so  much  heat  and  perseverance  as  to  sit  into 
Sunday ;  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for 
many  years. 

11.  In  all  these  motions  and  debates  he  wholly 
departed  from  all  the  political  principles  relative 
to  France,  (considered  merely  as  a  state,  and  in- 
dependent of  its  jacobin  form  of  government,) 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  fundamental  in  this 
country,  and  which  he  had  himself  held  more 
strongly  than  any  man  in  parliament.  He  at  that 
time  studiously  separated  himself  from  those  to 
whose  sentiments  he  used  to  profess  no  small  re- 
gard, although  those  sentiments  were  publickly 
declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in  the  party, 
having  been  for  some  time,  with  all  outrage,  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  but,  on  general  principles,  I  must 
say,  that  a  person  who  assumes  to  be  leader  of  a 
party  composed  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen 
ought  to  pay  some  degree  of  deference  to  their 
feelings,  and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He  ought 
to  have  some  degree  of  management  for  their 
credit  and  influence  in  their  country.  He  shewed 
so  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that  he  compared 
the  alarm  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's party,  (which  was  his  own,)  an  alarm  in 
which  they  sympathized  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  to  tne  panick  produced  by  the  pre- 
tended popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second-— describing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a  con- 
trivance of  knaves,  and  believed  only  by  well- 
meaning  dupes  and  madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  following  (the  17th  of  De- 
cember) he  pursued  the  same  conduct.  The 
means  used  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
jacobin  army  in  politicks  agreed  with  their 
modes  of  proceeding ;  I  allude  to  the  mischiev- 
ous writings  circulated  with  much  industry  and 
success,  as  well  as  the  seditious  clubs,  which  at 
that  time  added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  taken  by 
observing  and  well-informed  men.  The  writings 
and  the  clubs  were  two  evils  which  marched 
together.  Mr.  Fox  discovered  the  greatest  pos- 
sible disposition  to  favour  and  countenance  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  of  these  two  grand  in- 
struments of  the  French  system.  He  would 
hardly  consider  any  political  writing  whatsoever 
as  a  libel,  or  as  a  fit  object  of  prosecution.  At 
a  time  in  which  the  press  has  been  the  grand  in- 
strument of  the  subversion  of  order,  of  morals, 
of  religion,  and  I  may  say  of  human  society 
itself,  to  carry  the  doctrines  of  its  liberty  higher 
than  ever  it  has  been  known  by  its  most  extrava- 
gant assertors  even  in  France,  gave  occasion  to 
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very  serious  reflections.  Mr.  Fox  treated  the  as- 
sociations for  prosecuting  these  libels,  as  tending 
to  prevent  .the  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
and  as  a  mobbish  tyranny.  He  thought  proper 
to  compare  them  with  the  riotous  assemblies  of 
Lord  George  Grordon  in  1780,  declaring  that  he 
had  advised  his  friends  in  Westminster  to  sign 
the  associations,  whether  they  agreed  to  them  or 
not,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  destruction  to 
their  persons  or  their  houses,  or  a  desertion  of 
their  shops.  This  insidious  advice  tended  to 
confound  those  who  wished  well  to  the  object  of 
the  association,  with  the  seditious,  against  whom 
the  association  was  directed.  By  this  stratagem, 
the  confederacy  intended  for  preserving  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  publick  peace,  would  be 
wholly  defeated.  ^The  magistrates,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  the  friends  from  the  ene- 
mies of  order,  would  in  vain  look  for  support  when 
they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  it. 

13.  Mr.  Fox's  whole  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
was  without  example.  The  very  morning  after 
these  violent  declamations  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons against  the  association,  (that  is  on  Tuesday 
the  18th,)  he  went  himself  to  a  meeting  of  St. 
George's  parish,  and  there  signed  an  association 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the 
night  before  so  vehemently  condemned  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  his  particular  and  most  intimate  friends, 
inhabitants  of  that  parish,  attended  and  signed 
along  with  him. 

14.,  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary  step, 
and  in  order  perfectly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  that 
association  against  jacobin  publications,  (which, 
contrary  to  his  opinions,  he  had  promoted  and 
signed,)  a  mischievous  society  was  formed  under 
his  auspices,  called,  the  Friends  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Their  title  groundlessly  insinuated, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  lately  suffered, 
or  was  now  threatened  with  some  violation.  This 
society  was  only,  in  reality,  another  modification 
of  the  society  calling  itself  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  which  in  the  preceding  summer  had 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  several  of  his 
friends.  This  new  society  was  composed  of  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  with  the  addition  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  others  (such  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke)  of 
the  worst  and  most  seditious  dispositions  that  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  first 
meeting  of  this  club,  Mr.  Erskine  took  the  lead, 
and  directly  (without  any  disavowal  ever  since  on 
Mr.  Fox's  part)  metde  use  of  his  name  and  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purposes.  In 
the  same  meeting  Mr.  Erskine  had  thanks  for  his 
defence  of  Paine,  which  amounted  to  a  complete 
avowal  of  that  jacobin  incendiary;  else  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  how  Mr.  Erskine  should  have 
deserved  such  marked  applauses  for  acting  merely 
as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee,  m  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  profession. 

1.5.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general  pa- 
tron of  all  such  persons  and  proceedings.     When 


Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  other  persons,  for 
practices  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  in  Parii 
and  in  London,  were  removed  from  the  Kbg't 
Guards,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  heavily  to  censure  that  act  as  unjust 
and  oppressive,  and  tending  to  make  officers  bad 
citizens.  There  were  few,  however,  who  did  not 
call  for  some  such  measures  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, as  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  king's 
personal  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lick  ;  and  nothing  but  the  mistaken  lenity  (with 
which  such  practices  were  rather  discountenMced 
than  punished)  could  possibly  deserve  reprehen- 
sion in  what  was  done  with  r^ard  to  those  gen- 
tlemen. 

16.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  systematically,  and 
with  a  diligence  long  unusual  to  him,  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  countenance  the  same  principle 
of  fraternity  and  connexion  with  the  jacobins 
abroad,  and  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
for  which  these  officers  had  been  removed  from 
the  Guards.  For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  in- 
deed, and  far  short  of  the  vigour  required  by  the 
conjuncture)  was  brought  in  for  removing  out  of 
the  kingdom  the  emissaries  of  France,  Mr.  Fox 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  He  pursued  a  ve- 
hement and  detailed  opposition  to  it,  through  all 
its  stages,  describing  it  as  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
as  an  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itself. 

17.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
heat,  he  opposed  a  bill,  which  (though  aukward 
and  inartificial  in  its  construction)  was  right  and 
wise  in  its  principle,  and  was  prec^ented  in  the 
best  times,  and  absolutely  necessary  at  that  junc- 
ture,— I  mean  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill. 
By  these  means  the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely 
dangerous  by  the  links  of  real  faction  and  pre- 
tended commerce,  would  have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox 
succeeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
us  by  our  own  resources.  For  this  purpose  that 
enemy  would  have  had  hb  agents  and  traitors  in 
the  midst  of  us. 

18.  When  at  length  war  was  actually  declared 
by  the  usurpers  in  France  against  this  kingdom, 
and  declared  whilst  they  were  pretending  a  nego- 
ciation  through  Dumourier  with  Lord  Auckland, 
Mr.  Fox  still  continued,  through  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  to  discredit  the  national  honour  and 
justice,  and  to  throw  the  entire  blame  of  the  war 
on  parliament,  and  on  his  own  country,  as  acting 
with  violence,  haughtiness,  and  want  of  equity. 
He  frequently  asserted,  both  at  the  time  and  ever 
smce,  that  the  war,  though  declared  by  France, 
was  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary, and  fundamentally  unjust. 

19.  He  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  railing,  in 
the  most  virulent  manner,  and  in  the  most  un- 
measured language,  at  every  foreign  power  with 
whom  we  could  now,  or  at  any  time,  contract 
any  useful  or  effectual  alliance  against  France, 
declaring  that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with  those 
powers  was  made,  or  was   in  a  train  of  being 
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nade.*  He  always  expressed  himself  with  the  ut- 
D<»8t  horrour  concerning  such  alliances,  so  did  all 
lis  phalanx.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  particular,  after 
»ne  of  his  invectives  against  those  powers,  sitting 
>y  him,  said,  with  manifest  marks  of  his  approba- 
ion,  that  if  we  must  go  to  war,  he  had  ratner  go 
o  war  alone  than  with  such  allies. 

20.  Immediately  afler  the  French  declaration 
»f  war  against  us,  parliament  addressed  the  king 
n  support  of  the  war  against  them,  as  just  and 
lecessary,  and  provoked  as  well  as  fomally  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  divide 
he  house  upon  this  measure ;  yet  he  immediately 
bllowed  this  our  solemn  parliamentary  engage- 
nent  to  the  king,  with  a  motion  proposing  a  set 
)f  resolutions,  Uie  effect  of  whicn  was,  Uiat  the 
wo  houses  were  to  load  themselves  with  every 
Lind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the  address, 
vhich  they  had  just  carried  to  the  throne.  He 
commenced  this  long  string  of  criminatory  reso- 
utions  against  his  country,  (if  king,  lords  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  decided  ma- 
ority  without  doors,  are  his  country,)  with  a  de- 
daration  against  intermeddling  in  the  interiour 
concerns  of  France,  The  purport  of  this  resolu- 
ion  of  non-interference  is  a  tiling  unexampled  in 
he  history  of  the  world,  when  one  nation  has  been 
actually  at  war  with  another.  The  best  writers  on 
he  law  of  nations  give  no  sort  of  countenance  to 
lis  doctrine  of  non-interference,  in  the  extent  and 
nanner  in  which  he  used  it,  even  when  there  is  no 
oar.  When  the  war  exists,  not  one  authority  is 
igainst  it  in  all  its  latitude.  His  doctrine  is 
equally  contrary  to  the  enemy's  uniform  practice, 
vho,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  his 
nreat  aim  not  only  to  change  the  government,  but 
o  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the 
locial  order  in  every  country. 

The  object  of  the  last  of  this  extraordinary  string 
>f  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Fox  was  to  advise 
he  Crown  not  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement 
with  any  foreign  power,  so  as  to  hinder  us  from 
naking  a  separate  peace  with  France,  or  which 
night  tend  to  enable  any  of  those  powers  to  in- 
roduce  a  government  in  that  country,  other  than 
;uch  as  those  persons,  whom  he  calls  the  people  of 
[France,  shall  choose  to  establish.  In  short,  the 
vhole  of  these  resolutions  appeared  to  have  but 
)ne  drift — namely,  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  do- 
nestick  dignity  and  safety,  and  the  independency 
>f  Europe,  to  the  support  of  this  strange  mixture 
)f  anarchy  and  tyranny  which  prevails  in  France, 
md  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  pleased  to 
call  a  government.  The  immediate  consequences 
>f  these  measures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill  effects 
if  which,  on  the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be 
calculated)  to  secure  the  robbers  of  the  innocent 
lobility,  gentry,  and  ecclesiasticks  of  France, 
n  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoil  they  have  made 
if  the  estates,  houses,  and  goods  of  their  fellow- 
itizens. 

21.  Not  satisfied  with  moving  these  resolutions, 


tending  to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny  and  rob- 
bery, and  with  actually  dividing  the  house  on  the 
first  of  the  long  string  which  they  composed,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  encouraged  and  supported 
Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the  very  same  string  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  moving,  under  the  shape  of  an 
address  of  parliament  to  Uie  Crown,  another  viru- 
lent libel  on  all  its  own  proceedings  in  this  session, 
in  which  not  only  all  the  ground  of  the  resolutions 
was  again  travelled  over,  but  much  new  inflam- 
matory matter  was  introduced.  In  particular,  a 
charge  was  made,  that  Great  Britain  had  not  in- 
terposed to  prevent  the  last  partition  of  Poland. 
On  this  head  the  party  dwelt  very  largely,  and 
very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  m  the 
choice  of  this  extraordinary  topick,  was  evident 
enough.  He  well  knows  two  things ;  first,  that 
no  wise  or  honest  man  can  approve  of  that  parti- 
tion, or  can  contemplate  it  without  prognosticat- 
ing great  mischief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  some 
future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  well, 
that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition  be  what 
they  will,  England,  by  itself,  is  not  in  a  situation 
to  afford  to  Poland  any  assistance  whatsoever. 
The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  Polish  poli- 
ticks into  this  discussion  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  Poland  ;  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon  those 
who  were  obliged  to  decline  the  cause  of  justice 
fi'om  their  impossibility  of  supporting  a  cause 
which  they  approve ;  as  if  we,  who  think  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  does,  were  of  a 
party  against  Poland,  because  we  are  obliged  to 
act  with  some  of  the  authors  of  that  injustice, 
against  our  common  enemy,  France.  But  the 
great  and  leading  purpose  of  this  introduction 
of  Poland  into  the  debates  on  the  French  war 
was  to  divert  the  publick  attention  from  what 
was  in  our  power,  that  is,  from  a  steady  co-ope- 
ration against  France,  to  a  quarrel  with  the  allies 
for  the  sake  of  a  Polish  war,  which,  for  any 
useful  purpose  to  Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of 
our  power  to  make.  If  England  can  touch 
Poland  ever  so  remotely,  it  must  be  through  the 
medium  of  alliances.  But  by  attacking  all  the 
combined  powers  together  for  their  supposed 
unjust  aggression  upon  France,  he  bound  them 
by  a  new  common  interest,  not  separately  to  join 
England  for  the  rescue  of  Poland.  The  pro- 
position could  only  mean  to  do  what  all  the  writ- 
ers of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  have 
aimed  at  persuading  the  publick  to,  through  the 
whole  of  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  this 
hour ;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  the  jacobins  of 
France,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  succouring 
Poland.  This  curious  project  would  leave  to 
Great  Britain  no  other  ally  m  all  Europe,  except 
its  old  enemy,  France. 

22.  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  first  day's  discussion  on 
the  question  for  the  address,  was  at  length  driven 
to  aamit — (to  admit  rather  than  to  urge,  and  that 
very  faintly)  that  France  had  discovered  ambi-  ' 
tious  views,  which  none  of  his  partisans,  that  I 


•  It  is  an  exception,  Uiat  in  one  of  his  last  speeches,  (but  not  I  heforej  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  think  an  alliance  with  Spain  might 

I  be  proper.  * 
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recollect,  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted,)  did,  however, 
either  urge  or  admit.  What  is  remaikable  enough, 
all  the  points  admitted  against  the  jacobins  were 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  as  much  as  those 
in  which  they  were  defended.  For  when  Mr. 
Fox  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  jacobins  did 
discover  ambition,  he  always  ended  his  admission 
of  their  ambitious  views  by  an  apology  for  them, 
insisting,  that  the  universally  hostile  disposition 
shewn  to  them  rendered  their  ambition  a  sort  of 
defensive  policy.  Thus,  on  whatever  roads  he 
travelled,  they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a 
recognition  of  their  pretended  republick,  and  in 
the  plan  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  it.  This  was 
the  burthen  of  all  his  song — "  Every  thing  which 
*'  we  could  reasonably  hope  from  war,  would  be 
"  obtained  from  treaty."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  in  all  these  debates,  Mr.  Fox  never 
once  stated  to  the  house  upon  what  ground  it  was 
he  conceived,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  French 
system  of  united  fanaticism  and  ambition  would 
instantly  be  given  up,  whenever  England  should 
think  fit  to  propose  a  treaty.  On  proposing  so 
strange  a  recognition,  and  so  humiliating  an  em- 
bassy as  he  moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his 
authority,  if  any  authority  he  had.  He  ought  to 
have  done  this  ttie  rather,  because  Le  Brun,  in  his 
first  propositions,  and  in  his  answers  to  Lord 
Grenville,  defended,  on  principle,  not  on  temporary 
convenience,  every  thing  which  was  objected  to 
France,  and  shewed  not  the  smallest  disposition  to 
give  up  any  one  of  the  points  in  discussion.  Mr. 
Fox  must  also  have  known,  that  tlie  convention 
had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  proposition 
to  give  some  sort  of  explanation  or  modification 
to  Uie  hostile  decree  of  the  19th  of  November, 
for  exciting  insurrections  in  all  countries ;  a  decree 
known  to  be  peculiarly  pointed  at  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  proceeding  of  the  French  administra- 
tion was  the  most  remote  that  could  be  imagined 
from  furnishing  any  indication  of  a  pacific  dis- 
position :  for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  the  jacobins  entertained  those 
boasted  pacifick  intentions,  at  the  very  time  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  urging  a  treaty  with  them, 
not  content  with  refusing  a  modification  of  the 
decree  for  insurrections,  they  published  their 
ever  memorable  decree  of  the  15th  of  December, 
1792,  for  disorganizing  every  country  in  Europe, 
into  which  tliey  should  on  any  occasion  set  their 
foot ;  and  on  the  25th  and  30Ui  of  the  same 
month,  they  solemnly,  and,  on  the  last  of  these 
days,  practically,  confirmed  that  decree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  taken  good  care 
in  the  negociation  he  proposed,  that  France  should 
not  be  obliged  to  make  any  very  great  concessions 
to  her  presumed  moderation — for  he  had  laid 
down  one  general,  comprehensive  rule,  with  him 
(as  he  said)  constant  and  inviolable.  This  rule, 
in  fact,  would  not  only  have  left  to  the  faction  in 
France  all  the  property  and  power  they  had 
usurped  at  home,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  con- 
quests, which,  by  their  atrociousperfidy  and  vio- 
lence,  tbey  had  made  abroad.    Tne  ptmcl^le  laid 


down  by  Mr.  Fox  is  this, ''  That  every  state,  in 
'*  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  has  a  right  to  avail 
''  itself  of  its  conquests  towards  an  indemnifica- 
*^  tion.**  This  principle  (true  or  false)  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  policy  which  this  country  has 
pursued  with  France,  at  various  periods,  particu- 
larly at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  the  last  century, 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  his  rule  may  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  neutral  judges  it  is  a  rule  which  no  states- 
man before  him  ever  laid  down  in  favour  of  the 
adverse  power  with  whom  he  was  to  n^ociate. 
The  adverse  party  himself  may  safely  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  his  oum  aggrandizement.  But  (as 
if  the  black  boxes  of  the  several  parties  had  been 
exchanged)  Mr.  Fox's  English  ambassador,  by 
some  odd  mistake,  would  find  himself  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  France.  If  we  were  to  lea?e 
France  as  she  stood  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fox 
proposed  to  treat  with  her,  that  formidable  power 
must  have  been  infinitely  strengthened,  and  sdmost 
every  other  power  in  Europe  as  much  weakened, 
by  the  extraordinary  basis  which  he  laid  for  a  treaty. 
For  Avignon  must  go  fi-om  the  Pojpe  ;  Savoy 
(at  least)  from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice. 
Liege,  Mentz,  Salm,  Deux-Ponts,  and  Bile,  must 
be  separated  from  Germany.  On  this  side  of  the 
Rhine,  Liege  (at  least)  must  be  lost  to  the  empire, 
and  added  to  France.  Mr.  Fox's  general  principle 
fully  covered  all  this.  How  much  of  these 
territories  came  within  his  rule,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  define.  He  kept  a  profound  silence 
as  to  Germany.  As  to  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
something  more  explicit.  He  said  (if  I  recollect 
right)  that  France,  on  that  side,  might  expect  some- 
thing towards  strengthening  her  frontier.  As  to 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he 
supposed  France  might  consent  to  surrender,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  England  ought  not 
to  permit  the  emperour  to  be  repossessed  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ten  Provinces,  but  that  the  people 
should  choose  such  a  form  of  independent  go- 
vernment as  they  liked.  This  proposition  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  just  the  arrangement  which  the 
usurpation  in  France  had  all  along  proposed  to 
make.  As  the  circumstances  were  at  that  time, 
and  have  been  ever  since,  his  proposition  fully  indi- 
cated what  government  the  Flemings  must  have 
in  the  stated  extent  of  what  was  left  to  them.  A 
government  so  set  up  in  the  Netherlands,  whether 
compulsory,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  sans-culottes, 
(who  he  well  knew  were  to  be  the  real  electors, 
and  the  sole  electors,)  in  whatever  name  it  was  to 
exist,  must  evidently  depend  for  its  existence,  as 
it  has  done  for  its  original  formation,  on  France. 
In  reality,  it  must  have  ended  in  that  point,  to 
which,  piece  by  piece,  the  French  were  then 
actually  bringing  all  the  Netherlands  ;  that  is, 
an  incorporation  with  France,  as  a  body  of  new 
departments,  just  as  Savoy  and  Liege,  and  the 
rest  of  their  pretended  independent  popular  sove- 
reignties, have  been  united  to  their  republick. 
Such  an  arrangement  must  have  destroyed  Austria; 
it  must  have  left  Holland  always  at  the  mercy 
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of  France ;  it  must  totally  and  for  ever  cut  off  all 
political  communication  between  England  and  the 
continent.  Such  must  have  been  the  situation  of 
Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  system  of  politicks, 
however  laudable  his  personal  motives  may  have 
been  in  proposing  so  complete  a  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  all 
the  continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that 
all  publick  business  was  over  for  the  session,  and 
that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhausted  all  the  modes  of  press- 
ing this  French  scheme,  he  thought  proper  to 
take  a  step  beyond  every  expectation,  and  which 
demonstrated  his  wonderful  eagerness  and  perse- 
verance in  his  cause,  as  well  as  Uie  nature  and  true 
character  of  the  cause  itself  This  step  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Fox  immediately  after  Ids  giving  his  assent 
to  the  grant  of  supply  voted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Adair  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who 
anumed  to  themselves  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
pnblick.  In  the  instrument  of  his  acceptance  of 
this  grant,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  assure  them, 
that  he  would  always  persevere  in  the  same  con- 
duct which  had  procured  to  him  so  honourable  a 
mark  of  the  publick  approbation.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word. 

25.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was 
found,  or  made,  for  proving  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions,  and  demonstrating  his  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  given  publick  and  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  approbation  of  his  late  conduct. 
One  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  jacobin  faction, 
Mr.  Gumey,  a  banker  of  Norwich,  had  all  along 
distinguished  himself  by  his  French  politicks.  By 
the  means  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  his  associates 
of  the  same  description,  one  of  the  most  insidious 
and  dangerous  hand -bills  that  ever  was  seen  had 
been  circulated  at  Norwich  against  the  war,  drawn 
up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of  compassion  for  the 
poor.  This  address  to  the  populace  of  Norwich 
was  to  play  in  concert  with  an  address  to  Mr.  Fox ; 
it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gumey  and  the  higher  part 
of  the  French  fraternity  in  that  town.  In  this  pa- 
per Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  for  his  conduct  through- 
out the  session,  and  requested,  before  the  proro- 
gation, to  make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace 
with  France. 

26.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  suit :  he 
readily  and  thankfully  undertook  the  task  assigned 
to  him.  Not  content,  however,  with  merely  fall- 
ing in  with  their  wishes,  he  proposed  a  task  on  his 
part  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which  was, 
that  they  should  move  the  people  without  doors 
to  petition  against  the  war.  He  said,  that,  with- 
out such  assistance,  little  good  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  thing  he  might  attempt  within 
die  walls  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  animate  his  Norwich  friends  in 
their  endeavours  to  besiege  parliament,  he  snatch- 
ed the  first  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion, which  he  very  soon  after  made,  namely,  to 
address  the  Crown  to  make  peace  with  France. 
Tlie  address  was  so  worded  as  to  co-operate  with 
the  handbill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calcu- 


lated to  inflame  the  manufacturers  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

27.  In  support  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed  in 
the  most  virulent  strain,  even  beyond  any  of  his 
former  invectives,  against  every  power  with  whom 
we  were  then,  and  are  now,  acting  against  France. 
In  the  moral  forum,  some  of  these  powers  certainly 
deserve  all  the  ill  he  said  of  them ;  butthejM>/t^a/ 
effect  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to  turn  our  indig- 
nation from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
upon  Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austiia,  or  Sardinia,  or 
all  of  them  together.  In  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge that  we  could  not  effectually  do  without 
them,  and  his  resolution  that  we  should  not  act 
with  them,  he  proposed,  that  having,  as  he  asserted, 
''  obtained  the  only  avowed  object  of  the  war,  (the 
'^  evacuation  of  Holland,)  weought  to  conclude  an 
"  instant  peace." 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
taken basis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded. 
He  was  not  ignorant,  that,  though  the  attempt  of 
Dumourier  on  Holland,  (so  very  near  succeedmg,) 
and  the  navigation  of  Uie  Scheld,  (a  part  of  Uie 
same  piece,)  were  among  the  immediate  causes,  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  causes  alleged  for 
parliament's  taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  France,  for  which  the  jacobins  were  so  prompt 
in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Other  ^11 
as  weighty  causes  had  been  alleged :  They  were, 
1 .  The  general  overbearing  and  desperate  ambition 
of  that  faction.  2.  Their  actual  attacks  on  every 
nation  in  Europe.  3.  Their  usurpation  of  terri- 
tories in  the  empire  with  the  governments  of 
which  they  had  no  pretence  of  quarrel.  4.  Their 
perpetual  and  irrevocable  consolidation  with  their 
own  dominions  of  every  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which  they 
got  a  temporary  possession.  5.  The  mischie» 
attending  the  prevalence  of  their  system,  which 
would  make  the  success  of  their  ambitious  designs 
a  new  and  peculiar  species  of  calamity  in  the 
world.  6.  Their  formal,  publick  decrees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  and  15th 
and  25th  of  December.  7.  Their  notorious  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try. 8.  Their  publick  reception  of  deputations  of 
traitors  for  that  direct  purpose.  9.  Tneir  murder 
of  their  sovereign,  declared  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  who  spoke  with  their  vote 
(without  a  disavowal  fVom  any)  to  be  perpetrated, 
as  an  example  to  all  kingd,  and  a  precedent  for  all 
subjects  to  follow.  All  these,  and  not  the  Scheld 
alone,  or  the  invasion  of  Holland,  were  urged 
by  the  minister,  and  by  Mr.  Windham,  by  myself, 
and  by  others  who  spoke  in  those  debates,  as  causes 
for  bringing  France  to  a  sense  of  her  wrong  in  the 
war  which  she  declared  against  us.  Mr.  Fox  well 
knew,  that  not  one  man  argued  for  the  necessity 
of  a  vigorous  resistance  to  France,  who  did  not 
state  the  war  as  being  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
social  order  here,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe ; 
who  did  not  state  his  opinion,  that  this  war  was 
not  at  all  a  foreign  war  of  empire,  but  as  much  for 
our  liberties,  properties,  laws,  and  religion,  and 
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even  more  so,  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.  This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Gumey,  we  were  to  abandon  before 
the  enemy  had  felt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
impression  of  our  arms. 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox's  disgraceful  proposal  been 
complied  with,  this  kingdom  would  nave  been 
stained  with  a  blot  of  perfidy  hitherto  without  an 
example  in  our  history,  and  with  far  less  excuse 
than  any  act  of  perfidy  which  we  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation.  The  moment,  when 
by  the  incredible  exertions  of  Austria  (very  little 
through  ours)  the  temporary  deliverance  of  Hol- 
land (in  effect  our  own  deliverance)  had  been 
acliieved,  he  advised  the  house  instantly  to  aban- 
don her  to  that  very  enemy,  from  whose  arms  she 
had  freed  ourselves,  and  the  closest  of  our  allies. 

30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  forms 
of  language.  We  must  act  on  the  substance  of 
things.  To  abandon  Austria  in  this  manner,  was 
to  abandon  Holland  itself.  For  suppose  France, 
encouraged  and  strengthened  as  she  must  have 
been  by  our  treacherous  desertion,  suppose  France, 
I  say,  to  succeed  against  Austria,  (as  she  had  suc- 
ceed,ed  the  very  year  before,)  England  would, 
after  its  disarmament,  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  inviolable  faith  of  jacobinism  and  the 
steady  politicks  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  against 
France's  renewing  the  very  same  attempts  upon 
Holland,  and  renewing  them  (considering  what 
Holland  was  and  is)  with  much  better  prospects  of 
success.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  well  aware,  that 
if  we  were  to  break  with  the  greater  continental 
powers,  and  particularly  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  them,  in  tiie  violent  and  intemperate  mode  in 
which  he  would  have  made  the  breach,  the  defence 
of  Holland  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a  strong 
domestick  faction,  must  hereafter  rest  solely  upon 
England,  without  the  chance  of  a  single  ally,  either 
on  that  or  on  any  other  occasion.  So  far  as  to  the 
pretended  sole  object  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox 
supposed  to  be  so  completely  obtained,  (but  which 
then  was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  com- 
pletely obtained,)  as  to  leave  us  nothmg  else  to  do 
than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful,  quiet  correspondence 
with  those  quiet,  peaceable,  and  moderate  people, 
the  jacobins  of  France. 

31.  To  mduce  us  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  laboured 
hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  powers  with 
whom  we  acted  were  full  as  ambitious  and  as 
perfidious  as  the  French.  This  might  be  true  as 
to  other  nations.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so 
to  U5  or  to  Holland.  He  produced  no  proof  of 
active  ambition  and  ill  faith  against  Austna.  But 
supposing  the  combined  poiyers  had  been  all  thus 
faithless,  and  been  all  alike  so,  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  made  an  essential  difference 
between  them  and  France.  I  need  not  therefore 
be  at  the  trouble  of  contesting  this  point,  which, 
however,  in  this  latitude,  and  as  at  all  affecting 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utterly  :  be  it 
so.  But  the  great  monarchies  have  it  in  their 
power  to  keep  their  faith  if  they  please^  because 
they  are  governments  of  established  and  ieco^\a«i 


authority  at  home  and  abroad.  France  had,  in 
reality,  no  government.  The  very  factions,  who 
exercised  power,  had  no  stability.  The  French 
convention  had  no  powers  of  peace  or  war.  Sup- 
posing the  convention  to  be  free  (most  assuredly  it 
was  not)  they  had  shewn  no  disposition  to  abandon 
their  projects.  Though  long  driven  out  of  Liege, 
it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr.  Fox's  motion, 
that  they  still  continued  to  claim  it  as  a  country, 
which  meir  principles  of  fraternity  boand  them 
to  protect,  that  is,  to  subdue  and  to  regulate  at 
their  pleasure.  That  party  which  Mr.  Fox  in- 
clined most  to  favour  and  trust,  and  from  which  he 
must  have  received  his  assurances,  (if  any  he  dkl 
receive,)  that  is,  the  Brissotins,  were  then  either 
prisoners  or  fugitives.  The  party  which  prevailed 
over  them  (that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itself 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  was  disowned  by  a 
very  great  part  of  France.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
royal  party  who  were  powerful  and  growing,  and 
who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to  claim  to  be  the 
legitimate  government,  as  any  of  the  Parisian  fac- 
tions with  whom  he  proposed  to  treat — or  rather 
(as  it  seemed  to  me)  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  from 
his  general  hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the  jaco- 
bins, to  particulars,  he  put  the  case,  that  they 
might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  surrender  Savoy. 
He  certainly  was  not  willing  to  contest  that  point 
with  them ;  but  plainly  and  explicitly  (as  I 
understood  him)  proposed  to  let  them  keep  it; 
though  he  knew  (or  he  was  much  worse  informed 
than  he  would  be  thought)  that  England  had,  at 
the  very  time,  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  of  which  the  recovery 
of  Savoy  was  the  casus  federis.  In  the  teeth  of 
this  treaty,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  a  direct  and  most 
scandalous  breach  or  our  faith,  formally  and 
recently  given.  But  to  surrender  Savoy,  was  to 
surrender  a  great  deal  more  than  so  many  square 
acres  of  land,  or  so  much  revenue.  In  its  con- 
sequences, the  surrender  of  Savoy  was  to  make  a 
surrender  to  France  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  of 
both  which  countries  Savoy  is  the  key — as  it  is 
known  to  ordinary  speculators  in  politicks,  though 
it  may  not  be  known  to  the  weavers  in  Norwich, 
who  It  seems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  called  to  be  the 
judges  in  this  matter. 

33.  A  sure  way,  indeed,  to  encourage  France 
not  to  make  a  surrender  of  this  key  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  or  of  Mentz,  the  key  of  Germany, 
or  of  any  other  object  whatsoever  which  she  holds, 
is  to  let  her  see,  that  the  people  of  England  raise 
a  clamour  against  the  war  before  terms  are  so 
much  as  proposed  on  any  side.  From  that  moment, 
the  jacobins  would  be  masters  of  the  terms. — 
They  would  know,  that  parliament,  at  all  hazards, 
would  force  the  king  to  a  separate  peace.  The 
Crown  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  any  use  of  its 
judgment.  Parliament  could  not  possess  moit 
judgment  than  the  Crown,  when  besieged  (as  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  to  Mr.  Gumey)  by  the  cries  of  the 
manufacturers.  This  description  of  men,  Mr.  Fox 
endeavoured  in  hb  speech,  by  every  method,  to 
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irritate  and  inflaine.  In  effect,  his  two  speeches 
were,  through  the  whole,  nothing  more  Uian  an 
amplification  of  the  Norwich  hand-bill.  He  rested 
the  greatest  part  of  his  arguments  on  the  distress 
of  trade,  which  he  attributed  to  the  war  ;  though 
it  was  obvious  to  any  tolerably  good  observation, 
and,  much  more,  must  have  been  clear  to  such  an 
observation  as  his,  that  the  then  difficulties  of  the 
trade  and  manufacture  could  have  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  our  share  in  it.  The  war  had  hardly 
beeun.  We  had  suffered  neither  by  spoil,  nor  by 
defeat,  nor  by  disgrace  of  any  kind.  Publick 
credit  was  so  little  impaired,  that,  instead  of  being 
supported  by  any  extraordinary  aids  from  indi- 
viduals, it  advanced  a  credit  to  individuals  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  for  the  support  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  under  their  temporary  diffieul- 
tks,  a  thing  before  never  heard  of; — a  thing  of 
which  I  do  not  commend  the  policy — but  only 
slate  it,  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas  of  the 
e£Fects  of  war  were  without  any  trace  of  foun- 
dation. 

33.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  argu- 
ments and  proceedings  of  a  party  with  that  of  its 
leader— especially  when  not  disavowed  or  controul- 
ed  by  him.  Mr.  Fox's  partisans  declaim  against 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  jacobins,  just 
as  he  does ;  but  not  having  the  same  reasons  for 
management  and  caution  which  he  has,  they  speak 
out.  He  satisfies  himself  merely  with  making  his 
invectives,  and  leaves  others  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion. But  they  produce  their  Polish  interposition, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  to  a  French 
alliance.  They  urge  their  French  peace,  in  order 
to  make  a  junction  with  the  jacobins  to  oppose 
the  powers,  whom,  in  their  language,  they  call 
Despots,  and  their  leagues,  a  combination  of  Des- 
pots. Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the  present 
posture  of  Europe  with  the  least  degree  of  discern- 
ment, who  will  not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
England  must  be  the  fast  friend,  or  the  determined 
enemy,  of  France.  There  is  no  medium  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Fox  to  be  so  dull  as  not  to  ob- 
serve this.  His  peace  would  have  involved  us  in- 
stantly in  the  most  extensive  and  most  ruinous 
wars  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  made 
a  broad  highway  (across  which  no  human  wisdom 
could  put  an  effectual  barrier)  for  a  mutual  inter- 
course with  the  fraternizing  jacobins  of  both  sides. 
The  consequences  of  which,  those  will  certainly 
not  provide  against,  who  do  not  dread  or  dislike 
them. 

34.  It  is  not  amiss  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little 
more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  which  Mr.  Fox  thought  proper  to  rest 
this  his  grand  and  concluding  motion,  particularly 
such  as  were  drawn  from  the  internal  state  of  our 
afiairs.  Under  a  specious  appearance,  (not  uncom- 
monly put  on  by  men  of  unscrupulous  ambition,) 
that  of  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  poor,  he 
did  his  best  to  appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the 
meanest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  people  on  the 
merits  of  the  war.  He  had  before  done  something 
of  the  same  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  letter. 


The  ground  of  a  political  war  is  of  all  things  that 
which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer  are 
the  least  capable  of  conceiving.    This  sort  of 
people  know  in  general  that  they  must  suffer  by 
war.     It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  sufficiently 
competent,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.     The 
causes  of  a  war  arc  not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of 
reason  and  foresight,  and  often  of  remote  con- 
siderations, and  of  a  very  great  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  they  are  utterly  incapable 
of  comprehending ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every 
man  in  the  highest  classes  who  is  altogether  equal 
to  it.     Nothing,  in  a  general  sense,  appears  to  me 
less  fair  and  justifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  were 
made  to  inflame  the  passions,)  than  to  submit  a 
matter  on  discussion  to  a  tribunal  incapable  of 
judging  of  more  than  one  side  of  the  question.    It 
is  at  least  as  unjustifiable  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  such  judges  against  that  side,  in  favour  of  which 
they  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  the  argu- 
ments.    Before  the  prevalence  of  the  French  sys- 
tem (which  as  far  as  it  has  gone  has  extinguished 
the  salutary  prejudice  called  our  Country)  nobody 
was  more  sensible  of  this  important  truth  than  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  nothing  was  more  proper  and  pertinent, 
or  was  more  felt  at  the  time,  than  his  reprimand 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  inconsiderate  expression, 
which  tended  to  call  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor 
to  estimate  the  policy  of  war  upon  tlie  standard  of 
the  taxes  they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  its 
support. 

35.  It  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  jacobin  system  is  to  excite  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion of.  the  people  to  range  themselves  under  am- 
bitious men,  for  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the 
more  eminent  orders  and  classes  of  the  community. 
The  thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fanatically 
attached  to  that  dreadfiil  project  would  most 
studiously  avoid,  is,  to  act  a  part  with  the  French 
Propagandists,  in  attributing  (as  they  constantly 
do)  all  wars,  and  all  the  consequences  of  wars,  to 
the  pride  of  those  orders,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  the  weak  and  indigent  part  of  the  society. 
The  niling  jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  even  the 
wars  which  they  carry  on  with  so  much  obstinacy 
against  all  nations  are  made  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  any  longer  being  the  instruments  and  vic- 
tims of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
burghers  and  rich  men.  They  pretend  that  the 
destruction  of  kings,  nobles,  ana  the  aristocracy 
of  burghers  and  rich  men,  is  the  only  means  of 
establishing  an  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
This  is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  France,  in 
1 789,  to  the  publication  of  the  last  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. They  insist  that  even  the  war  which,  with 
so  much  boldness,  they  have  declared  against  all 
nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  the 
instruments  and  victims  of  these  persons  and  de- 
scriptions. It  is  but  too  easy,  if  you  once  teach 
poor  labourers  and  mechanicks  to  defy  their  pre- 
judices, and  as  this  has  been  done  with  an  industry 
scarcely  credible,  to  substitute  the  principles  of  * 
fraternity  in  the  room  of  that  salutary  prejudice 
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called  our  Country ;  it  is,  I  say,  but  too  easy  to 
persuade  them,  agreeably  to  what  Mr.  Fox  hints 
m  his  publick  letter,  that  this  war  is,  and  that  the 
other  wars  have  been,  the  wars  of  kings ;  it  is  easy 
to  persuade  them  that  the  terrours  even  of  a  fo- 
reign  conquest  are  not  terrours  for  them — It  is  easy 
to  persuade  them  that,  for  their  part,  they  have 
nothing  to  lose ;  and  that  their  condition  is  not 
likely  to  be  altered  for  the  worse,  whatever  party 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  war.  Under  any 
circumstances  this  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous, 
as  it  tends  to  make  separate  parties  of  the  higher 
and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their  interests  on  a 
different  bottom.  .  But  if  the  enemy  you  have  to 
deal  with  should  appear,  as  France  now  appears, 
under  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer  of 
the  poor,  and  the  chastiser  of  the  rich,  the  former 
class  would  readily  become,  not  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  the  war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in 
the  faction  of  the  enemy ;  which  they  would  con- 
sider, though  under  a  foreign  name,  to  be  more 
connected  with  them  than  an  adverse  description 
in  the  same  land.  All  the  props  of  society  would 
be  drawn  from  us  by  these  doctrines,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  publick  defence  would  give  way 
in  an  instant. 

36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fra- 
ternity in  England  have  laboured  more,  than  to 
excite  in  the  poor  the  horrour  of  any  war  with 
France  upon  any  occasion.  When  they  found 
that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution  in 
favour  of  a  French  republick  were  for  the  present 
repelled — ^they  put  that  matter  out  of  sight,  and 
have  taken  up  the  more  plausible  and  popular 
ground  of  general  peace,  upon  merely  general 
principles,  although  tnese  very  men,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  their  clubs  with  those  of  France,  had 
reprobated  the  neutrality  which  now  they  so  ear- 
nestly press.  But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  was  and 
is,  **  peace  and  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with 
"  the  rest  of  the  world." 

37.  This  last  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up  the 
whole  of  his  politicks  during  the  session.  This 
motion  had  many  circumstances,  particularly  in  the 
Norwich  correspondence,  by  which  the  mischief 
of  all  tlie  others  was  aggravated  beyond  measure. 
Yet,  this  last  motion,  far  the  worst  of  Mr.  Fox's 
proceedings,  was  the  best  supported  of  any  of 
them,  except  his  amendment  to  the  address.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  had  directly  engaged  to  support 
the  war — here  was  a  motion  as  directly  made  to 
force  the  Crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a  blow 
had  been  struck.  The  efforts  of  the  faction  have 
80  prevailed  that  some  of  his  Grace's  nearest  friends 
have  actually  voted  for  that  motion  :  some,  after 
shewing  themselves,  went  away,  others  did  not 
appear  at  all.  So  it  must  be  where  a  man  is  for 
any  time  supported  from  personal  considerations, 
without  reference  to  his  publick  conduct.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  business,  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciple. It  might  be  shameful  for  any  man,  above 
the  vulgar,  to  shew  so  blind  a  partiality  even  to 
hh  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  appears,  on  all  oc- 


casions, this  session,  to  have  shewn  to  France. 
Had  Mr.  Fox  been  a  minister,  and  proceeded  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him,  I  believe  there 
is  little  doubt  he  would  have  been  considered  as 
the  most  criminal  statesman  that  ever  lived  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  a  statesman 
out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, unless  we  can  excuse  him  by  pleading  in 
his  favour  a  total  indifference  to  principle ;  and 
that  he  would  act  and  think  in  quite  a  different 
way  if  he  were  in  office.  This  I  will  not  sup- 
pose. One  may  think  better  of  him ;  and  that 
m  case  of  his  power  he  might  change  his  mind. 
But  supposing,  that,  from  better  or  from  worse 
motives,  he  might  change  his  mind  on  his  acqui- 
sition of  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  I  seriously  fear 
that  if  the  king  should  to-morrow  put  power  into 
his  hands,  and  that  his  good  genius  would  inspire 
him  with  maxims  very  different  from  those  he  has 
promulgated,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  the 
better  of  the  ill  temper,  and  the  ill  doctrines,  he 
has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and  propagating 
throughout  the  kingdom.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  inhuman  and  unprovoked  rebellioQ 
and  tyrannick  usurpation,  he  has  covered  the 
predominant  faction  of  France,  and  their  adher- 
ents here,  with  the  most  exaggerated  panegyricks ; 
neither  has  he  missed  a  single  opportunity  of 
abusing  and  vilifying  those,  who  in  uniform  con- 
currence with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  opinion,  have  maintained  the  true 
grounds  of  the  Revolution  settlement  in  1688. 
He  lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the  French ;  he 
rejoiced  in  all  their  victories ;  even  when  these 
victories  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and,  by  facilitating  their  means  of  pene- 
trating into  Holland,  to  bring  this  most  dread- 
ful of  all  evils  with  irresistible  force  to  the  very 
doors,  if  not  into  the  very  heart,  of  our  country. 
To  this  hour  he  always  speaks  of  every  thought  of 
overturning  the  French  jacobinism  by  force,  on  the 
part  of  any  power  whatsoever,  as  an  attempt  un- 
just and  cruel,  and  which  he  reprobates  with  hor- 
rour. If  any  of  the  French  jacobin  leaders  are 
spoken  of  wiUi  hatred  or  scorn,  he  falls  upon  those 
who  take  that  liberty,  with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth 
with  which  men  of  honour  defend  their  particular 
and  bosom  friends,  when  attacked.  He  always 
represents  their  cause  as  a  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
all  who  oppose  it  as  partisans  of  despotism.  He 
obstinately  continues  to  consider  the  great  and 
growing  vices,  crimes  and  disorders,  of  that  coun- 
try, as  only  evils  of  passage,  which  are  to  produce 
a  permanently  happy  state  of  order  and  freedom. 
He  represents  these  disorders  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  limitations,  which  are 
used  by  one  of  the  two  great  jacobin  factions,  I 
mean  that  of  Petion  and  Brissot.  Like  them,  he 
studiously  confines  his  horrour  and  reprobatioii 
only  to  the  massacres  of  the  2d  of  September,  and 
passes  by  those  of  the  10th  of  August,  as  well  as 
the  imprisonment  and  deposition  of  the  kio^, 
which  were  the  consequences  of  that  day,  as 
indeed  were  the  massacres  themselves  to  which 
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he  confines  bis  censure,  though  they  were  not 
actually  perpetrated  till  early  in  September.  Like 
that  faction,  he  condemns,  not  the  deposition,  or 
the  proposed  exile,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  but 
only  the  murder  of  the  king.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
every  occasion,  palliates  all  the  massacres  com- 
mitted in  every  part  of  France,  as  the  effects  of 
a  natural  indignation  at  the  exorbitances  of  des- 
potism, and  of  the  dread  of  the  people  of  return- 
ing under  that  yoke. — He  has  thus  taken  occa- 
sion to  load,  not  the  actors  in  this  wickedness, 
but  the  government  of  a  mild,  merciful,  benefi- 
oent,  and  patriotick  prince,  and  his  suffering, 
laithful  8ubj.ects,  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  new 
anarchical  tyranny,  under  which  the  one  has  been 
murdered,  and  the  others  are  oppressed.  Those 
continual  either  praises  or  palliating  apologies 
of  every  thing  done  in  France,  and  those  invec- 
tives as  uniformly  vomited  out  upon  all  tliose 
who  venture  to  express'  their  disapprobation  of 
such  proceedings,  coming  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Fox's  iiamie  and  authority,  and  one  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  person  to  whom  a  great  party  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  kingdom  look  up,  have 
been  the  cause  why  the  principle  of  French  frater- 
nity formerly  gained  the  ground  which  at  one  time 
it  had  obtained  in  this  country.  It  will  infallibly 
lecover  itself  again,  and  in  ten  times  a  greater  de- 
gree, if  the  kind  of  peace,  in  the  manner  which  he 
preaches,  ever  shall  be  established  with  the  reign- 
uig  faction  in  France. 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  French  practices  with  re- 
gard to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — 
as  to  their  principles  and  doctrines,  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  states,  Mr.  Fox  studiously, 
on  all  occasions,  and,  indeed,  when  no  occasion 
calls  for  it,  (as  on  the  debate  of  the  petition  for 
Reform,)  brings  forward  and  asserts  tneir  funda- 
mental and  fatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every 
mischief  and  every  crime,  namely,  that,  ''  in 
"  every  country  the  people  is  the  legitimate 
"  sovereign ;"  exactly  conformable  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  French  clubs  and  legislators, — "  La 
"  sonverainet^  est  une,  iridivisible,  inalienablCf  et 
*^  imprescriptible  : — Elle  appartient  a  la  nation  : 
"  — ^Ancune  section  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  individu 
"  ne  pent  s'en  attribuer  Texercise."  This  con- 
founds, in  a  manner  equally  mischievous  and 
stupid,  the  origin  of  a  government  from  the 
people  with  its  continuance  in  their  hands.  I 
believe  that  no  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  heard 
of  in  any  publick  act  of  any  government  whatso- 
ever, until  it  was  adopted  (I  think  from  the 
writings  of  Rousseau)  by  the  French  assemblies, 
who  have  made  it  the  basis  of  their  constitution 
at  home,  and  of  the  matter  of  their  apostolate  in 
every  country.  These  and  other  wild  declara- 
tions of  abstract  principle,  Mr.  Fox  says,  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  right  and  true;  though  in 
some  cases  he  allows  the  French  draw  absurd  con- 
sequences from  them.  But  I  conceive  he  is  mis- 
taken. The  consequences  are  most  logically, 
though  most  mischievously,  drawn  from  me  pre- 
mises  and  principles  by  that  wicked   and  un- 


gracious faction.     The  fault  is  in  the   founda- 
tion. 

39.  Before  society,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it  is 
obvious,  that  sovereignty  and  subjection  are  ideas 
which  cannot  exist.  It  is  the  compact  on  which 
society  is  formed  that  makes  botli.  But  to  sup- 
pose the  people,  contrary  to  their  compacts,  both 
to  give  away  and  retain  the  same  thing,  is  alto- 
gether absurd.  It  is  worse,  for  it  supposes  in  any 
strong  combination  of  men  a  power  and  right  of 
always  dissolving  the  social  union ;  which  power, 
however,  if  it  exists,  renders  them  again  as  little 
sovereigns  as  subjects,  but  a  mere  unconnected 
multitude.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  for  what  good 
end,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of 
all  ancient  and  prescriptive  governments,  such  as 
ours,  (to  which  people  submit,  not  because  they 
have  chosen  them,  but  because  they  are  bom  to 
them,)  are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
Mr.  Fox  should  be  fond  of  referring  to  those 
theories,  upon  all  occasions,  even  though  specu- 
latively they  might  be  true,  which  God  forbid  they 
should  !  Particularly  I  do  not  see  the  reason  why 
he  should  be  so  fond  of  declaring,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  have  made  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  elective ;  why  he  thinks  it  season- 
able to  preach  up  with  so  much  earnestness,  for 
now  three  years  together,  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance and  revolution  at  all ;  or  to  assert  that  our 
last  Revolution  of  1688  stands  on  the  same  or 
similar  principles  with  that  of  France.  We  are 
not  called  upon  by  any  circumstance,  that  I  know 
of,  which  can  justify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands 
a  revolution,  or  can  make  an  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  Crown  necessary,  whatever  latent  right 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  for  effectuating  any  of 
these  purposes. 

40.  Not  the  least  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  in  diis  session,  especially 
taken  in  concurrence  with  their  whole  proceed- 
ings, with  regard  to  France  and  its  principles,  is 
their  eagerness  at  this  season,  under  pretence  of 
parliamentary  reforms,  (a  project  which  had  been 
for  some  time  rather  dormant,)  to  discredit  and 
disgrace  the  house  of  commons.  For  this  purpose 
these  gentlemen  had  found  a  way  to  insult  the 
house  by  several  atrocious  libels  in  the  form  of 
petitions.  In  particular  they  brought  up  a  libel, 
or  rather  a  complete  digest  of  libellous  matter, 
from  the  club  called  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  the  most  audacious  and  tne  most 
insidious  of  all  the  performances  of  that  kind  which 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  said  to  be  the  penman- 
ship of  Mr.  Tieraey,  to  bring  whom  into  parlia- 
ment the  Duke  of  Portland  formerly  had  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains,  and  expended,  as  I  hear,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  circumstances  of  danger  from 
that  piece,  and  from  its  precedent,  it  is  observable 
that  this  is  the  first  petition  (if  I  remember  right) 
coming  from  a  club  or  association,  signed  by  indi- 
viduals, denoting  neither  local  residence,  nor  cor- 
porate  capacity.  This  mode  of  petition  not  being 
strictly  illegal  or  informal,  though  in  its  spirit  in  the 
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highest  degree  mischievous,  may  and  will  lead  to 
other  things  of  that  nature,  tending  to  bring  these 
clubs  and  associations  to  the  French  model,  and  to 
make  them  in  the  end  answer  French  purposes  :  I 
mean,  that  without  legal  names,  these  clubs  will 
be  led  to  assume  political  capacities ;  that  they  may 
debate  the  forms  of  constitution ;  and  that  from 
their  meetings  they  may  insolently  dictate  their  will 
to  the  regular  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  jacobin  clubs  issue  their  man- 
dates to  the  National  Assembly,  or  the  National 
Convention.  The  audacious  remonstrance,  I  ob- 
serve, is  signed  by  all  of  that  association  (the  friends 
of  the  people)  whoare  not  in  parliament ,  and  it  was 
supported  most  strenuously  by  all  the  associators 
who  are  members,  with  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head.  He 
and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel  to  a 
committee.  Upon  the  question  of  that  reference, 
they  grounded  all  their  debate  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament.  The  pretended  peti- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  regular  charge  or  impeachment 
of  the  house  of  commons,  digested  into  a  number 
of  articles.  This  plan  of  reform  is  not  a  criminal 
impeachment,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,-  to  be 
submitted  to  the  publick  wisdom,  which  must  be 
as  well  apprized  of  the  facts  as  petitioners  can  be. 
But  those  accusers  of  the  house  of  commons  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principles  of  a  criminal  pro- 
cess ;  and  have  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  proof  on 
each  article. 

42.  This  charge  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  main- 
tained article  by  article,  beginning  with  the  first ; 
namely,  the  interference  of  peers  at  elections,  and 
their  nominating  in  effect  several  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  printed  list  of 
grievances  which  they  made  out  on  the  occasion, 
and  in  support  of  their  charge,  is  found  the 
borough,  for  which,  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  in- 
fluence, I  now  sit.  By  this  remonstrance,  and  its 
object,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  operation  of  pro- 
perty in  elections,  and  in  reality  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  and  communication  of  interests  which 
makes  the  houses  of  parliament  a  mutual  support 
to  each  other.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  friends  of  the 
people  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that 
peers  do  not  interfere  in  elections  as  peers,  but  as 
men  of  property— they  well  know  that  the  house 
of  lords  is  by  itself  the  feeblest  part  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  they  know  that  the  house  of  lords  is 
supported  only  by  its  connexions  with  the  Crown, 
and  with  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that  with- 
out this  double  connexion  the  lords  could  not  exist 
a  single  year.  They  know,  that  all  these  parts 
of  our  constitution,  whilst  they  are  balanced  as 
opposing  interests,  are  also  connected  as  friends  ; 
otherwise  nothing  but  confusion  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  complex  constitution.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  who  wish  the  common  de- 
struction of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  should 
contend  for  their  total  separation.  But  as  the 
house  of  commons  is  that  link  which  connects 
both  the  other  parts  of  the  constitution  (the  Crown 
and  the  lords)  toith  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  to 
that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough")  that  their  in- 


cessant attacks  are  directed.  That  artificial  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  being  once  discredited  and 
overturned,  all  goes  to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a 
plain  French  democracy  or  arbitrary  monarchy 
can  possibly  exist. 

43.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  attacked  the 
house  of  commons  lean  to  a  representation  of  the 
people  by  the  head,  that  is,  to  individual  repre- 
sentation. None  of  them,  that  I  recollect,  except 
Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  de- 
claring an  opinion.  He  let  all  the  argument  go 
against  his  opinion.  All  the  proceedings  and  ar- 
guments of  his  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual 
representation,  and  to  nothing  else.  It  deserves 
to  be  attentively  observed,  that  this  individual  re- 
presentation is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform, 
which  has  been  explicitly  proposed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be  far 
more  inexplicable,  on  any  good  ground,  than  theirs, 
who  propose  the  individual  representation ;  for  he 
neither  proposes  any  thing,  nor  even  suggests  that 
he  has  any  thing  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
mode  of  constituting  the  house  of  commons.  On 
the  contrary,  he  declares  against  all  the  plant 
which  have  yet  been  suggested,  either  from  him- 
self or  others :  yet,  thus  unprovided  with  any  plan 
whatsoever,  he  pressed  forward  this  unknown  re- 
form with  all  possible  warmth ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  a  speech  of  several  hours,  he  urged  the 
referring  to  a  committee  the  libellous  impeachment 
of  the  house  of  commons  by  the  association  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  dis- 
credit parliament  as  it  stands,  to  countenance 
leagues,  covenants,  and  associations  for  its  further 
discredit,  to  render  it  perfectly  odious  and  con- 
temptible, and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  no- 
thing at  all  in  place  of  what  he  disgraces,  is  worse, 
if  possible,  than  to  contend  for  personal  individual 
representation,  and  is  little  less  than  demanding, 
in  plain  terms,  to  bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  these  gentlemen  have,  for  the 
present,  been  defeated  ;  but  they  are  neither  con- 
verted nor  disheartened.  They  have  solemnly 
declared,  that  they  will  persevere  until  they  shall 
have  obtained  their  ends;  persisting  to  assert,  that 
the  house  of  commons  not  only  is  not  the  true 
representative  of  the  people,  but  that  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  such  representation;  most 
of  them  insist  that  all  the  debts,  the  taxes,  and  the 
burthens  of  all  kinds  on  the  people,  with  every 
other  evil  and  inconvenience,  which  we  have  suf- 
fered since  the  Revolution,  have  been  owing  solely 
to  a  house  of  commons  which  does  not  sp^k  the 
sense  of  the  people. 

45.  It  is  aJso  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Fox, 
and  all  who  hold  with  him,  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  occasions  of  pretended  reform,  most  bit- 
terly reproach  Mr.  Pitt  with  treachery,  in  declin- 
ing to  support  the  scandalous  chaises  and  inde- 
finite projects  of  this  infamous  libel  from  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  By  the  animosity  with 
which  they  persecute  all  those  who  grow  cold  in 
this  cause  of  pretended  reform,  they  hope,  that 
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if  through  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambition,  any 
young  person  (like  Mr.  Pitt,  for  instance)  happens 
to  be  once  embarked  in  their  design,  they  shdl,  by 
a  false  shame,  keep  him  fast  in  it  for  ever.  Many 
they  have  so  hampered. 

46.  I  know  it  is  usual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm 
of  the  hour  appears  to  be  a  little  overblown,  to 
think  no  more  of  the  matter.  But  for  my  part, 
I  look  back  with  horrour  on  what  we  have  escaped ; 
and  am  full  of  anxiety  with  ree^ard  to  the  dangers, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  still  to  be  apprehended 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  business  has  cast 
deep  roots.  Whether  it  is  necessarily  connected 
in  theory  with  jacobinism  is  not  worth  a  dispute. 
The  two  things  are  connected  in  fact.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  one  are  the  partisans  of  the  other.  I 
know  it  is  common  with  those  who  are  favourable 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to  their 
leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  all  their 
reforming  projects,  or  their  Gallican  politicks,  to 
arg^e  in  palliation  of  their  conduct,  that  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  do  all  the  harm  which  their 
actions  evidently  tend  to.  It  is  said,  that  as  the 
people  will  not  support  them,  they  may  safely  be 
mdulged  in  those  eccentrick  fancies  of  reform, 
and  those  theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This 
apology  is  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 

Soliticians,  whose  mterests  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
efiance  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  these  incessant  attacks  on  the  constitution  of 
parliament  are  safe.  It  is  not  in  mv  power  to  de- 
spise the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  confederacv  of  about 
fifty  persons  of  eminence ;  men,  for  the  rar  greater 
part,  of  very  ample  fortunes  either  in  possession  or 
m  expectancy ;  men  of  decided  characters  and 
vehement  passions,  men  of  very  great  talents  of  all 
kinds ;  of  much  boldness,  and  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible spirit  of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  en- 
terprise, all  operating  with  unwearied  activity  and 
perseverance.  These  gentlemen  are  much  stronger 
too  without  doors  than  some  calculate.  They  have 
the  more  active  part  of  the  dissenters  with  them  ; 
and  the  whole  clan  of  speculators  of  all  denomina- 
tions— a  large  and  growing  species.  They  have 
that  floating  multitude  which  goes  with  events, 
and  which  suffers  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  battle  to 
decide  its  opinions  of  right  and  wrong.  As  long 
as  by  every  art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  against  tne  very  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  attributes,  as  lately  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  all  the  publick  misfortunes  to 
that  constitution,  it  is  absolutely  impassible  but 
that  some  moment  must  arrive,  in  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  produce  a  pretended  reform  and  a 
real  revolution.  If  ever  the  body  of  this  com- 
pound  constitution  of  ours  is  subverted  either 
in  favour  of  unlimited  monarchy,  or  of  wild  de- 
mocracy, that  min  will  most  certainly  be  the 
result  of  this  very  sort  of  machinations  against 
the  house  of  commons.  It  is  not  from  a  iconfi- 
dence  in  the  views  or  intentions  of  any  statesman, 
that  I  think  he  is  to  be  indulged  in  these  perilous 
amusement^. 

47.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  object  of  any 
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man's  political  life  to  raise  another  to  power,  it  is 
right  to  consider  what  are  the  real  dispositions  of 
the  person  to  be  so  elevated.  We  are  not  to  form 
our  judgment  on  these  dispositions  from  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  from  those 
of  private  discretion ;  not  looking  for  what  would 
serve  to  criminate  another,  but  what  is  sufficient 
to  direct  ourselves.  By  a  comparison  of  a  series 
of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  certain  men,  for  a 
reasonable  leng^  of  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
obtain  sufficient  indication  of  the  general  ten- 
dency of  their  views  and  principles.  There  is  no 
other  rational  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true,  that 
in  some  one  or  two,  perhaps,  not  well-weighed 
expressions,  or  some  one  or  two  unconnected  and 
doubtful  affairs,  we  may  and  ought  to  judge  of 
the  actions  or  words  by  our  previous  gck)d  or 
ill  opinion  of  the  man.  But  this  allowance  has 
its  bounds.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular 
course  of  systematical  action,  or  of  constant  and 
repeated  discourse.  It  is  against  every  principle  of 
common  sense  and  of  justice  to  one's  self,  and  to 
the  publick,  to  judge  of  a  series  of  speeches  and 
actions  from  the  man,  and  not  of  the  man  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  language  and  conduct.  I 
have  stated  the  above  matters,  not  as  inferring  a 
criminal  charge  of  evil  intention.  If  I  had  meant 
to  do  so,  perhaps  they  are  stated  with  tolerable 
exactness. — But  I  had  no  such  view.  The  inten- 
tions of  these  gentlemen  may  be  very  pure.  I  do 
not  dispute  it.  But  I  think  they  are  in  some  great 
errour.  If  these  things  are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  with  good  intentions,  they  are  not  done 
less  dangerously ;  for  it  shews  these  good  intentions 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  safe  maxims  and 
principles. 

48.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  call  themselves  the  phalanx,  have  not  been 
so  very  indulgent  to  others.  They  have  thought 
proper  to  ascribe  to  those  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  op- 
pose the  French  sptem,  the  basest  and  most  un- 
worthy motives  for  their  conduct; — as  if  none 
could  oppose  that  atheistick,  immoral,  and  impo- 
litick  project  set  up  in  France,  so  disgrace^l  and 
destructive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature  itself, 
but  with  some  sinister  intentions.  They  treat  those 
members  on  all  pccasions  with  a  sort  of  lordly  in- 
solence, though  they  are  persons  that  (whatever 
homage  they  may  pay  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentlemen  who  choose  to  look  down  upon  them 
with  scorn)  are  not  their  inferiours  in  any  parti- 
cular which  calls  for  and  obtains  Just  consideration 
from  the  publick ;  not  their  inreriours  in  know- 
ledge of  publick  law,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom ;  not  their  inferiours  in  their  acquaint- 
ance with  its  foreign  and  domestick  interests ; 
not  their  inferiours  in  experience  or  practice  of 
business ;  not  their  inferiours  in  moral  character ; 
not  their  inferiours  in  the  proofs  they  have  given 
of  zeal  and  industry  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Without  denying  to  these  gentlemen  the  respect 
and  consideration  which,  it  is  allowed,  justly  be- 
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longs  to  them,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  as  well  be  obliged  to  defer  something  to  our 
opinions,  as  that  we  should  be  bound  blindly  and 
servilely  to  follow  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others.  We  are  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  their  equals.  We  never 
consider  ourselves  as  their  followers.  These 
gentlemen  (some  of  them  hardly  born,  when  some 
of  us  came  into  parliament)  have  tliought  proper 
to  treat  us  as  deserters,  as  if  we  had  been  listed 
into  their  phalanx  like  soldiers,  and  had  sworn 
to  live  and  die  in  their  French  principles.  This 
insolent  claim  of  superiority  on  their  part,  and 
of  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  them  on  that  of  other 
members,  is  what  no  liberal  mind  will  submit  to 
bear. 

49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  tlie 
Whig  Club,  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation, and  (I  believe)  the  Friends  of  tlie  Peo- 
ple, as  well  as  some  clubs  in  Scotland,  have  indeed 
declared,  **  That  their  confidence  in,  and  attach- 
"  ment  to,  Mr.  Fox  has  lately  been  confirmed, 
''  strengthened,  and  encreased,  by  the  calumnies 
"  (as  they  are  called)  against  him."  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have  those  testimonies  in 
their  favour,  against  certain  old  friends  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  Yet,  on  a  full,  serious,  and, 
I  think,  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  their  friends 
have  acted,  said,  and  written,  in  this  session,  in- 
stead of  doing  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  pro- 
cure power,  or  any  share  of  it  whatsoever,  to  them 
or  to  their  phalanx,  (as  they  call  it,)  or  to  encrease 
their  credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation, 
I  think  it  one  of  my  most  serious  and  important 
publick  duties,  in  whatsoever  station  I  may  be 
placed  for  the  short  time  I  have  to  live,  effectu- 
ally to  employ  my  best  endeavours,  by  every  pru- 
dent and  every  lawful  means,  to  traverse  all  their 
designs.  I  have  only  to  lament,  that  my  abilities 
are  not  greater,  and  that  my  probability  of  life  is 
not  better,  for  the  more  efiJectual  pursuit  of  that 
object.  But  I  trust  that  neither  the  principles  nor 
exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather  con- 
firmed in  this  my  resolution,  and  in  this  my  wish 
of  transmitting  it,  because  every  ray  of  hope  con- 
cerning a  possible  controul  or  mitigation  of  the 
enormous  mischiefs  which  the  principles  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  which  their  connexions,  full  as 
dangerous  as  tJieir  principles,  might  receive  from 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  on  becoming  their  colleagues  in 
office,  is  now  entirely  banished  from  the  mind  of 
every  one  living. — It  is  apparent,  even  to  the 
world  at  large,  that,  so  far  from  having  a  power  to 
direct  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  rest,  in  any  important  matter,  they 
have  not,  through  this  session,  been  able  to  prevail 
on  them  to  forbear,  or  to  delay,  or  mitigate,  or 
soften,  any  one  act,  or  any  one  expression,  upon 
subjects  on  which  they  essentially  differed. 

50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  possible  control  did 
exist,  yet  the  declared  opinions  and  the  uniform 


line  of  conduct  conformable  to  those  opinions, 
pursued  by  Mr.  Fox,  must  become  a  matter  of 
serious  alarm  if  he  should  obtain  a  power  either  at 
court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason — He  must  be  the  most 
active  and  efficient  member  in  any  administration 
of  which  he  shall  form  a  part.  That  a  man,  or 
set  of  men,  are  guided  by  such  not  dubious,  but 
delivered  and  avowed,  prmciples  and  maxims  of 
policy  as  to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  them,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  power,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  every  man,  who  is  not  of  the 
same  principles,  and  guided  by  the  same  maxims, 
a  little  cautious  how  he  makes  himself  one  of  the 
traverses  of  a  ladder,  to  help  such  a  man,  or  such 
a  set  of  men,  to  climb  up  to  the  highest  authority. 
A  minister  of  this  country  is  to  be  contrculed  by 
the  house  of  commons.  He  is  to  be  trusted,  not 
controuled,  by  his  colleagues  in  office ;  if  he  were 
to  be  controuled,  government,  which  ought  to  he 
the  source  of  order,  would  itself  become  a  scene 
of  anarchy.  Besides,  Mr.  Fox  is  a  man  of  an 
aspiring  and  commanding  mind,  made  rather  to 
controul  than  to  be  controuled,  and  he  never  will 
be,  nor  can  be,  in  any  administration,  in  which 
he  will  be  guided  by  any  of  those  whom  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  confide  in.  It  is  absurd  to 
think  that  he  would  or  could.  If  his  own  opi- 
nions do  not  controul  him,  nothing  can.  When 
we  consider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man  which  leads 
to  his  power,  we  must  not  only  see  what  the  man 
is,  but  how  he  stands  related.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Fox  acts  in  close  and  insepa- 
rable connexion  with  another  gentleman  of  ex- 
actly the  same  description  as  himself,  and  who, 
perhaps,  of  the  two,  is  the  leader.  The  rest  of  the 
body  are  not  a  great  deal  more  tractable ;  and 
over  them  if  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have 
authority,  most  assuredly  the  Duke  of  Portland 
has  not  the  smallest  degree  of  influence. 

51.  One  must  take  care,  that  a  blind  partiality 
to  some  persons,  and  as  blind  a  hatred  to  othen, 
may  not  enter  into  our  minds  under  a  colour  of 
inflexible  publick  principle.  We  hear,  as  a  reason 
for  clinging  to  Mr.  Fox  at  present,  that  nine  yean 
ago  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  mischievous  in- 
trigues with  the  court,  with  the  dissenters,  and 
with  other  Actions  people  out  of  parliament,  to  the 
discredit  and  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  house 
of  commons.  His  conduct  nine  years  ago,  I  still 
hold  to  be  very  culpable.  ^  There  are,  however, 
many  things  very  culpable  that  I  do  not  know  bow 
to  punish.  My  opinion,  on  such  matters,  I  must 
submit  to  the  good  of  the  state,  as  I  have  done  on 
other  occasions ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  authors  and  managers  of  the  American  war, 
with  whom  I  have  acted,  both  in  office  and  in 
opposition,  with  great  confidence  and  cordiality, 
though  I  thought  many  of  their  acts  criminal  and 
impeachable.  Whilst  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  associates  was  yet  recent,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  Mr.  Fox  of  himself  to  take  a  single 
step,  or  even  to  countenance  others  in  taking  any 
step  upon  the  ground  of  that  misconduct  and 
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false  policy,  though  if  the  matters  had  been  then 
taken  up  and  pursued,  such  a  step  could  not  have 
appeared  so  evidently  desperate  as  now  it  is.  So 
far  from  pursuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  after,  some  of  Mr.  Fox*s  friends 
were  actually,  and  with  no  small  earnestness,  look- 
ing out  to  a  coalition  with  that  gentleman.  For 
years  I  never  heard  this  circumstance  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
misconduct  on  that  occasion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fox,  either  in  publick  or  in  private,  as  a  ground 
for  opposition  to  that  minister.  All  opposition, 
from  that  period  to  this  very  session,  has  proceed- 
ed upon  the  separate  measures  as  they  separately 
arose,  without  any  vindictive  retrospect  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784.  My  memory,  however, 
may  fail  me.  I  must  appeal  to  the  printed  debates, 
which  (so  far  as  Mr.  Fox  is  concerned)  are  un- 
usually accurate. 

52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our  power, 
at  an  early  period,  at  this  day  I  see  no  remedy 
for  what  was  done  in  1784.  I  had  no  great  hopes 
even  at  the  time.  I  was  therefore  very  ea^r  to 
record  a  remonstrance  on  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  a  caution  against  such  a  popular 
delusion  in  times  to  come ;  and  this  I  then  feared, 
and  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be  done.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  animadverting  on  the  Crown. 
I  know  of  no  mode  of  calling  to  account  the  house 
of  lords,  who  threw  out  the  India  bill,  in  a  way 
not  much  to  their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  less, 
am  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  be- 
haved very  unwisely  and  intemperately  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  accused,  by  me  as 
well  as  others,  of  attempting  to  be  minister  with- 
out enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, though  he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown.  That  house  of  commons,  whose  confi- 
dence he  did  not  enjoy,  unfortunately  did  not  it- 
self enjoy  the  confidence  (though  we  well  deserved 
it)  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  publick.  For 
want  of  that  confidence,  the  then  house  of  com- 
mons did  not  survive  the  contest.  Since  that  pe- 
riod Mr.  Pitt  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  the  lords,  and  of  the  house  ofcom- 
monSf  through  two  successive  parliaments  ;  and  I 
suspect  that  he  has  ever  since,  and  that  he  does 
still,  enjoy  as  large  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  without  doors,  as  his  great 
rival.  Before  whom,  then,  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  im- 
peached, and  by  whom  ?  The  more  I  consider  the 
matter,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
idea  of  proscribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirectly,  when  you 
cannot  directly  punish  him,  is  as  chimerical  a  pro- 
ject, and  as  unjustifiable,  as  it  would  be  to  have 
proscribed  Lord  North.  For  supposing,  that  by 
mdirect  ways  of  opposition,  by  opposition  upon 
measures  which  do  not  relate  to  the  business  of 
1784,  but  which  on  other  grounds  might  prove 
unpopular,  you  were  to  drive  him  from  his  seat, 
this  would  be  no  example  whatever  of  punish- 
ment for  the  matters  we  charge  as  offences  in  1 784. 
On  a  cool  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  affairs  of 
this  time  and  country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  great  men,  that 
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is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  must  be  minister.  They 
are,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Fox's 
conduct  in  this  session  has  rendered  the  idea  of  his 
power  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  many  people, 
who  were  very  little  pleased  with  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. They  like  neither  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1784,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1793  ;  but  they 
estimate  which  of  the  evils  is  most  pressing  at  the 
time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
change.  If  Mr.  Fox  be  wedded,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  his  opinions  and  principles,  on  the  now 
existing  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  must 
be  taken  as  his  portion.  In  his  train  must  also  be 
taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen  who  are 
pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
common  politicks  and  principles. — I  believe  no 
king  of  Great  Britain  ever  will  adopt,  for  his  con- 
fidential servants,  that  body  of  gentlemen,  holding 
that  body  of  principles.  Even  if  the  present  king 
or  his  successor  should  think  fit  to  take  that  step, 
I  apprehend  a  general  discontent  of  those,  who 
wish  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe  should  con- 
tinue in  their  present  state,  would  ensue  ;  a  dis- 
content, which,  combined  with  the  principles  and 
progress  of  the  new  men  in  power,  would  shake 
this  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  political  conjuncture  can  be  more  certain 
than  this. 

53.  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
crisis  of  1793,  with  regard  to  every  tiling  at*  home 
and  abroad,  is  full  as  important  as  that  of  1784 
ever  was ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  being 
present,  is  much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  nine 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr. 
Fox's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct,  and  that  of 
the  gentlemen  who  act  with  them.  It  is  at  this 
very  time,  and  in  this  very  session,  that,  if  they 
had  not  been  strenuously  resisted,  they  would  not 
merely  have  discredited  the  house  of  commons,  (as 
Mr.  Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  reject  their  advice,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to 
the  people,)  but  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  wholly  subverting  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution actual  and  virtual,  togetlier  with  the  safety 
and  independence  of  this  nation,  and  the  peace 
and  settlement  of  every  state  in  the  now  chnstian 
world.  It  is  to  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  jaco- 
binism, and  of  the  probability,  by  corruption,  fac- 
tion, and  force,  of  its  gaining  ground  every  where, 
that  the  question  whom  and  what  you  are  to  sup- 
port is  to  be  determined.  For  my  part,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  I  look  upon  jacobinism  as  the 
most  dreadful  and  the  most  shameful  evil,  which 
ever  afflicted  mankind,  a  thing  which  goes  beyond 
the  power  of  all  calculation  in  its  mischief ;  and 
that  if  it  is  suffered  to  exist  in  France,  we  must 
in  England,  and  speedily  too,  fall  into  that  cala- 
mity. 

54.  I  figure  to  myself  the  purpose  of  these  gen- 
tlemen accomplished,  and  this  mmistry  destroyed. 
I  see  that  the  persons,  who  in  that  case  must  rule, 
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can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  the 
parliamentary  reformers,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  principal  of  these  are  all 
formally  pledged  to  their  projects.  If  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  system,  (as  they  might  and  pro- 
bably would  be,)  it  is  quite  certain  they  could  not 
have  the  smallest  weight  in  it ;  less,  indeed,  than 
what  they  now  possess,  if  less  were  possible :  be- 
cause they  would  be  less  wanted  tmtn  they  now 
are ;  and  because  all  those  who  wished  to  join 
them,  and  to  act  under  them,  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
themselves ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  finding  them  thus  by 
themselves  disarmed,  has  built  quite  a  new  fiibrick, 
upon  quite  a  new  foundation.  >:There  is  no  trifling 
on  this  subject.  We  see  very  distinctly  before  us 
the  ministry  that  would  be  formed,  and  the  plan 
that  would  be  pursued.  If  we  like  the  plan,  we 
must  wish  the  power  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it 
into  execution  :  but  to  pursue  the  political  exalta- 
tion of  those  whose  political  measures  we  disap- 
prove, and  whose  principles  we  dissent  from,  is  a 


species  of  modem  politicks  not  easily  comprehensi- 
ble, and  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
if  it  should  continue  and  spread.  Mr.  Pitt  may 
be  the  worst  of  men,  and  Mr.  Fox  may  be  the 
best ;  but,  at  present,  the  former  is  in  the  interest 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  order  of  things  long 
established  in  Europe :  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  have, 
for  one,  been  bom  in  this  order  of  things,  and 
would  &in  die  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  sufiicieot  to 
make  men  as  virtuous,  as  happy,  and  as  knowing, 
as  any  thing  which  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  friends  abro^ 
or  at  home,  would  substitute  in  its  place ;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  that  any  set  of  politicians  should 
obtain  power  in  England,  whose  principles  or 
schemes  should  lead  them  to  countenance  persons 
or  factions  whose  object  is  to  introduce  some  new 
devised  order  of  things  into  England,  or  to  sup- 
port that  order,  where  it  is  already  introduced,  in 
France ;  a  place,  in  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  in 
my  mind,  it  must  have  a  certain  and  decided  in- 
fluence in  and  upon  this  kingdom.  This  is  my 
account  of  my  conduct  to  my  private  friends.  I 
have  already  said  all  I  wish  to  say,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  publick.  I  write  this  with  jpain,  and  with  i 
heart  full  of  grief. 
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TO  mt 


ADDRESS  OF  M.  BRISSOT  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 


TRANSLATBO 


BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BURKE,  ESQ. 


1794. 


The  French  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  speculations,  and  various  histories.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  royalists  and  the  repub- 
licans have  aifFcred  a  good  deal  in  their  accounts 
of  the  principles  of  that  Revolution,  of  the  springs 
which  have  set  it  in  motion,  and  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  those  who  have  been,  or  still  are,  the 
principal  actors  on  that  astonishing  scene. 

They,  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of 
that  event,  will  undoubtedly  object  to  every  state 
of  facts  which  comes  only  from  the  authority  of  a 
royalist.  Thus  much  must  be  allowed  by  those 
who  are  the  most  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  law,  and  order,  (for  of  such,  and  not  of 
friends  to  despotism,  the  royal  party  is  composed,) 
that  their  very  afiection  to  this  generous  and 
manly  cause,  and  their  abhorrence  of  a  Revolu- 
tion, not  less  fatal  to  liberty  than  to  government, 
may  possibly  lead  them  in  some  particulars  to  a 
more  liarsh  representation  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  adversaries,  than  would  be  allowed  by  the 
cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  This  sort 
of  errour  arises  from  a  source  nighly  laudable ; 
but  the  exactness  of  truth  may  suffer  even  from 
the  feelings  of  virtue.  History  will  do  justice  to 
the  intentions  of  worthy  men  ;  but  it  will  be  on 
its  guard  against  their  infirmities ;  it  will  exa- 
mine, with  great  strictness  of  scrutiny^  whatever 
appears  from  a  writer  in  favour  of  liis  own  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  escapes  him,  and 
makes  against  that  cause,  comes  with  the  greatest 
weight. 

In  this  important  controversy,  the  translator  of 
the  following  work  brings  forward  to  the  English 
tribunal  of  opinion  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
beyond  all  exception.  His  competence  is  un- 
doubted. He  knows  every  thing  which  concerns 
this  Revolution  to  the  bottom.     He  is  a  chief 


actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  presents.  No 
man  can  object  to  him  as  a  royalist :  the  royal 
party,  and  the  Christian  religion,  never  had.  a 
more  determined  enemy.  In  a  word  it  is  Bris- 
SOT. — It  is  Brissot,  the  republican,  the  jacobin, 
and  the  philosopher,  who  is  brought  to  give  an 
account  of  jacobinism,  and  of  republicanism,  and 
of  philosophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  his  account 
of  the  genius  of  jacobinism,  and  its  effects,  is  not 
confined  to  the  period  in  which  that  faction  came 
to  be  divided  within  itself.  In  several,  and  those 
very  important,  particulars,  Brissot's  observations 
apply  to  tlie  whole  of  the  preceding  period,  before 
the  great  schism,  and  whilst  the  jacobins  acted  as 
one  body  ;  insomuch,  that  the  mr  greater  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  so 
strikingly  painted,  so  strongly  and  so  justly  repro- 
bated by  Brissot,  were  the  acts  of  Brissot  himself 
and  his  associates.  All  the  members  of  the  Gi- 
rondin  subdivision  were  as  deeply  concerned  as 
any  of  the  Mountain  could  possibly  be,  and  some 
of  them  much  more  deeply,  in  those  horrid  trans- 
actions which  have  filled  all  the  thinkmg  part  of 
Europe  with  the  greatest  detestation,  and  with 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  common 
liberty  and  safety. 

A  question  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what 
could  induce  Brissot  to  draw  such  a  picture  ?  He^ 
must  have  been  sensible  it  was  his  own.  The 
answer  is — ^the  inducement  was  the  same  with  that 
which  led  him  to  partake  in  the  perpetration  of 
all  the  crimes,  the  calamitous  effects  of  which  he 
describes  with  the  pen  of  a  master — ambition.  His 
faction  having  obtained  their  stupendous  and  un- 
natural power,  by  rooting  out  of  the  minds  of  his 
unhappy  countrymen  every  principle  of  religion. 
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morality,  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  honour,  discovered, 
that,  when  authority  came  into  their  hands,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  for  tliem 
to  carry  on  government  on  the  principles  by  which 
they  had  destroyed  it. 

The  rights  of  men,  and  the  new  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  were  very  unhandy  instru- 
ments for  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  system 
of  tranquillity  and  order.  They  who  were  taught 
to  find  nothing  to  respect  in  the  title  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  prince  succeeding  to 
the  throne  by  the  fundamental  laws,  in  the  line  of 
a  succession  of  monarchs  continued  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  found  nothing  which  could  bind 
them  to  an  implicit  fidelity,  and  dutiful  allegiance, 
to  Mess.  Brissot,  Vergniaux,  Condorcet,  Anachar- 
sis  Cloots,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  this  difficulty,  they  did  as  well  as  they  could. 
To  govern  the  people,  they  must  incline  the  people 
to  obey.  The  work  was  difficult,  but  it  was 
necessary.  They  were  to  accomplish  it  by  such 
materials  and  by  such  instruments  as  they  had  in 
their  hands.  They  were  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  order,  morality,  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  from  the  principles  of  atheism,  profligacy, 
and  sedition.  If,  as  the  disguise  became  Uiem, 
they  began  to  assume  the  mask  of  an  austere  and 
rigid  virtue  ;  they  exhausted  all  the  stores  of  their 
eloquence  (which  in  some  of  them  were  not  incon- 
siderable) in  declamations  against  tumult  and  con- 
fusion ;  they  made  daily  harangues  on  the  bless- 
ings of  order,  discipline,  quiet,  and  obedience  to 
authority ;  they  even  shewed  some  sort  of  dispo- 
sition to  protect  such  property  as  had  not  been 
confiscated.  They,  who  on  every  occasion  had 
discovered  a  sort  of  furious  thirst  of  blood,  and  a 
greedy  appetite  for  slaughter,  who  avowed  and 
gloried  in  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October, 
and  of  the  tenth  of  August,  now  began  to  be 
squeamish  and  fastidious  with  regard  to  those  of 
the  second  of  September. 

In  their  pretended  scruples  on  the  sequel  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  tenth  of  August,  they  imposed 
upon  no  living  creature,  and  they  obtained  not  the 
smallest  credit  for  humanity.  They  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  distinction,  by  the  belief  of  which 
they  hoped  to  keep  the  spirit  of  murder  safely  bot- 
tled up,  and  sealed  for  tneir  own  purposes,  with- 
out endangering  themselves  by  the  fumes  of  the 
poison  wliich  they  prepared  for  their  enemies. 

Roland  was  the  chief  and  the  most  accredited 
of  the  faction : — his  morals  had  furnished  little 
matter  of  exception  against  him ; — old,  domestick, 
and  uxorious,  he  led  a  private  life  sufficiently 
blameless.  He  was  therefore  set  up  as  the  Cato 
of  the  republican  party,  which  did  not  abound  in 
sucli  characters. 

This  man,  like  most  of  the  chiefs,  was  the 
manager  of  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  promoted 
the  interest  of  his  party.  He  was  a  fatal  present 
made  by  the  revolutionists  to  the  unhappy  king, 
as  one  of  his  ministers  under  the  new  constitution. 
•  Presented  to  Uic  king  June  13,  delivered  to  him  the  preceding 


Amongst  his  colleagues  were  Claviere  and  Servan. 
All  the  three  have,  since  that  time,  either  lost  their 
heads  by  the  axe  of  their  associates  in  rebellioii, 
or  to  evade  their  own  revolutionary  justice,  have 
fallen  by  their  own  hands. 

These  ministers  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  in 
a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  Nobody  who  con- 
siders the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  depo- 
sition of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  nobody  who  attends 
to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  those  ministers,  can 
hesitate  about  the  reality  of  such  a  coospiTacy. 
The  king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  firand 
himself  obliged  to  remove  them  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity, which  first  obliged  him  to  choose  such  regi- 
cide ministers,  constrained  him  to  replace  them 
by  Dumourier  the  jacobin,  and  some  others  of  lit- 
tle efficiency,  though  of  a  better  description. 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evidently  as  a 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  Roland  put  into  the  king's 
nands,  as  a  memorial,  the  most  insolent,  seditioos, 
and  atrocious  libel,  that  has  probably  ever  been 
penned.  This  paper  Roland  a  few  days  after  de- 
livered to  the  National  Assembly,*  who  instantly 
published  and  dispersed  it  all  over  France ;  and 
m  order  to  give  it  the  stronger  operation  they  de- 
clared, that  he  and  his  brother  ministers  had  car- 
ried with  them  the  regret  of  the  nation.  None  of 
the  writings,  which  have  inflamed  the  jacobin  spi- 
rit to  a  savage  fury,  ever  worked  up  a  fiercer  fer- 
ment through  the  whole  mass  of  the  republicans 
in  every  part  of  France. 

Under  the  thm  veil  of  prediction^  he  strongly 
recommends  all  the  abominable  practices  which 
afterwards  followed.  In  particular  he  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  populace  against  the  respectable 
and  conscientious  clergy,  who  became  the  chief 
objects  of  the  massacre,  and  who  were  to  him  the 
chief  objects  of  a  malignity  and  rancour  that  one 
could  hardly  think  to  exist  in  a  human  heart. 

We  have  the  relicks  of  his  fanatical  persecution 
here.  We  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  persecutors  and  of  the  persecuted — I  do  not 
say  the  accusers  and  accused  ;  because,  in  all  the 
furious  declamations  of  the  atheistick  faction 
against  these  men,  not  one  spccifick  charge  has 
been  made  upon  any  one  person  of  those  who  suf- 
fered in  their  massacre,  or  by  their  decree  of  exile. 

The  king  had  declared  that  he  would  sooner 
perish  under  their  axe  (he  too  well  saw  what  was 
preparing  for  him)  than  give  his  sanction  to  the 
iniquitous  act  of  proscription,  under  which  those 
innocent  people  were  to  be  transported. 

On  this  proscription  of  the  clergy  a  principal 
part  of  the  ostensible  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  those  ministers  had  turned.  From  the  time 
of  the  authorized  publication  of  this  libel,  some  of 
the  manoeuvres  long  and  uniformly  pursued  for 
the  king's  deposition  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent and  declared. 

The  tenth  of  August  came  on,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Roland  had  predicted ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  consequences. — The  king  was 
deposed,  after  cruel  massacres,  in  the  courts  and 
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the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  city.  In  reward  of  his  treason  to  his 
old  master,  Roland  was  by  his  new  masters  named 
minister  of  the  home  department. 

The  massacres  of  the  second  of  September  were 
begotten  by  the  massacres  of  the  tenth  of  August. 
They  were  universally  foreseen  and  hourly  ex- 
pected. During  this  short  interval  between  the 
two  murderous  scenes,  the  furies,  male  and  female, 
cried  out  havock  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
The  ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with  prepared 
victims ;  and,  when  they  overflowed,  churches  were 
turned  into  jails.  At  this  time  the  relentless  Ro- 
land had  the  care  of  the  general  police  ;  he  had 
for  his  colleague  the  bloody  Danton,  who  was  mi- 
nister of  justice : — the  insidious  Petion  was  mayor 
of  Paris — the  treacherous  Manuel  was  procurator 
of  the  Common-hall.  The  magistrates  (some  or 
all  of  them)  were  evidently  the  authors  of  this 
massacre.  Lest  the  national  guards  should,  by  their 
very  name,  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  common 
council  of  Paris,  pretending  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  resisting  the  murderers,  (although  in 
truth  neither  their  numbers  nor  their  arms  were 
at  all  formidable,)  obliged  those  guards  to  draw 
the  charges  from  their  musquets,  and  took  away 
their  bayonets.  One  of  their  journalists,  and, 
according  to  their  fashion,  one  of  their  leading 
statesmen,  Gorsas,  mentions  this  fact  in  his  news- 
paper, which  he  formerly  called  the  Galley 
Journal.  The  title  was  well  suited  to  the  paper 
and  its  author.  For  some  felonies  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  gallies;  but,  by  the  benignity 
of  the  late  king,  this  felon  (to  be  one  day  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  regicide)  had  been  par- 
doned and  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  Tippoo  Sultan .  His  gratitude  was  such 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  rewarded  as  it  deserved.  This  libe- 
rated galley-slave  was  raised,  in  mockery  of  all 
criminal  law,  to  be  minister  of  justice  :  he  became 
from  his  elevation  a  more  conspicuous  object  of 
accusation,  and  he  has  since  received  the  punish- 
ment of  his  former  crimes  in  proscription  and 
death. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  minister  of  the  home 
department  was  employed  at  this  crisis?  The  day 
after  the  massacre  had  commenced,  Roland  ap- 
peared ;  but  not  with  the  powerful  apparatus  of  a 
protecting  magistrate,  to  rescue  those  who  had 
survived  the  slaughter  of  the  first  day  :  nothing  of 
this.  On  the  third  of  September  (that  is,  the  day 
after  the  commencement  of  the  massacre)*  he 
writes  a  long,  elaborate,  verbose  epistle  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which,  after  magnifying,  according 
to  the  ban  ton  of  the  Revolution,  his  own  inte- 
grity, humanity,  courage,  and  patriotism,  he  first 
directly  justifies  all  the  bloody  proceedings  of  the 
tenth  of  August.  He  considers  the  slaughter  of 
that  day  as  a  necessary  measure  for  defeating  a 
conspiracy,  which  (with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  assertion)  he  asserts  to  have  been 

•  Letter  to  the  National  Assembly,  signed— 7%e  Mitdtter  qf 


formed  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
which,  he  more  than  insinuates,  was  the  work  of  his 
late  unhappy  master ;  who  was  universally  known 
to  carry  his  dread  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his 
most  ^ilty  subjects  to  an  excess. 

"  Without  the  day  of  the  tenth,"  says  he,  "  it 
"  is  evident  that  we  should  have  been  lost.  The 
"  court,  prepared  for  a  long  time,  waited  for  the 
"  hour  which  was  to  accumulate  all  treasons,  to 
''  display  over  Paris  the  standard  of  death,  and  to 
"  reign  there  by  terrour.  The  sense  of  the  people, 
"  (le  sentiment,)  always  just  and  ready  when  tneir 
"  opinion  is  not  corrupted,  foresaw  the  epoch 
''  marked  for  their  destruction,  and  rendered  it 
**  fatal  to  the  conspirators."  He  then  proceeds, 
in  the  cant  which  has  been  applied  to  palliate  all 
their  atrocities  from  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789, 
to  the  present  time;—**  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
**'  things,"  continues  he,  **  and  in  that  of  the  human 
**  heart,  that  victory  should  bring  with  it  some 
**  excess.  The  sea,  agitated  by  a  violent  storm, 
**  roars  long  after  the  tempest ;  but  every  thing 
**  h/is  bounds,  which  ought  at  length  to  be  ob- 
**  served." 

In  this  memorable  epistle,  he  considers  such 
excesses  as  fatalities  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  consequently  not  to  be  punished. 
He  allows  a  space  of  time  for  the  duration  of  these 
agitations :  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  rigid 
and  too  scanty  in  his  measure,  he  thinks  it  may  be 
long.  But  he  would  have  things  to  cease  at  length. 
But  when,  and  where  ? — When  they  may  approach 
his  own  person. 

**  Yesterday  "  says  he,  "  the  ministers  were 
**  denounced :  vaguely  indeed  as  to  the  matter^ 
**  because  subjects  of  reproach  were  wanting  ; 
**  but  with  that  warmth  and  force  of  assertion, 
**  which  strike  the  imagination  and  seduce  it  for  a 
**  moment,  and  which  mislead  and  destroy  confi- 
**  dence,  without  which  no  man  should  remain  in 
**  place  in  a  free  government.  Yesterday  again,  in 
**  an  assembly  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  sections, 
**  convoked  by  the  mmisters,  with  a  view  of  con- 
**  ciliating  all  minds,  and  of  mutual  explanation, 
**  I  perceive  that  distrust  which  suspects,  interro^ 
**  gates,  and  fetters  operations,** 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  suspicions 
and  interrogatories)  this  virtuous  minister  of  the 
home  department,  and  all  the  magistracy  of  Paris, 
spent  the  first  day  of  the  massacre,  the  atrocity  of 
which  has  spread  horrour  and  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  putting  a 
stop  to  the  massacre  had  any  part  in  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  or  in  their  consultations  when  they 
were  met.  Here  was  a  minister  tremblingly  alive 
to  his  own  safety,  dead  to  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, eager  to  preserve  his  place,  and  worse  than 
indifferent  about  its  most  important  duties.  Speak- 
ing of  the  people,  he  says,  **  that  their  hidden 
**  enemies  may  make  use  of  this  agitation*'  (the 
tender  appellation  which  he  gives  to  horrid  massa- 
cre) **  to  hurt  their  best  friends,  and  their  most 
**  able  defenders.  Already  the  example  begins  ; 
the  interior,  BOLAND,  dated  Paris,  Sept.  3d,  4th  year  of  Liberty^ 
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*'  let  it  restrain  and  arrest  dijust  rage.  Indigna- 
tion carried  to  its  height  commences  proscrip- 
tions which  fall  only  on  the  guilty,  but  in  which 
'*  errour  and  particular  passions  may  shortly  in- 
"  volve  the  honest  man,'* 

He  saw  that  the  able  artificers  in  the  trade  and 
mystery  of  murder  did  not  choose  that  their  skill 
should  be  unemployed  after  their  first  work ;  and 
that  they  were  full  as  ready  to  cut  oflT  their  rivals 
as  their  enemies.  This  gave  him  one  alarm,  that 
was  serious.  This  letter  of  Roland  in  every  part; 
of  it  lets  out  the  secret  of  all  the  parties  in  this 
revolution.  Plena  rimarum  est;  kac,  atque 
iliac,  perfluit.  We  see  that  none  of  them  con- 
demn the  occasional  practice  of  murder ;  provided 
it  is  properly  applied ;  provided  it  is  kept  within 
the  bounds  which  each  of  those  parties  think  pro- 
per to  prescribe.  In  this  case  Roland  feared,  that, 
if  what  was  occasionally  useful  should  become 
habitual,  the  practice  might  go  farther  than  was 
convenient.  It  might  involve  the  best  friends  of 
the  last  revolution,  as  it  had  done  the  heroes  of 
the  first  revolution :  he  feared  that  it  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  La  Fayettes  and  Clermont- 
Tonnerres,  the  DuponU  and  Bamaves ;  but  that  it 
might  extend  to  the  Brissots  and  Vergniauxs,  to 
the  Condorcets,  the  Petions,  and  to  himself.  Un- 
der this  apprehension  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
humane  feelings  were  altogether  unaffected. 

His  observations  on  the  massacre  of  the  preced- 
ing day  are  such  as  cannot  be  passed  over: — 
**  Yesterday,"  said  he,  **  was  a  day  upon  the 
**  events  of  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  leave 
"  a  veil ;  I  know  that  the  people  with  their  ven- 
"  geance  mingled  a  sort  of  justice  ;  they  did  not 
*'  take  for  victims  all  who  presented  themselves  to 
"  their  fury ;  they  directed  it  to  them  who  had 
"  for  a  long  time  been  spared  by  the  sword  of  the 
"  law,  and  who  they  believed,  from  the  peril  of 
''  circumstances,  should  be  sacrificed  without  de- 
"  lay.  But  I  know  that  it  is  easy  to  villains  and 
"  traitors  to  misrepresent  this  effervescence,  and 
''  that  it  must  be  checked :  I  know  that  we  owe 
"  to  all  France  the  declaration,  that  the  executive 
"  power  could  not  foresee  or  prevent  this  excess. 
**  I  know  that  it  is  due  to  the  constituted  authori- 
*'  ties  to  place  a  limit  to  it,  or  consider  themselves 
"  as  abolished. 

In  the  midst  of  this  carnage  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  throwing  a  veil  over  it :  which  was  at 
once  to  cover  the  guilty  from  punishment,  and  to 
extinguish  all  compassion  for  the  sufferers.  He 
apologizes  for  it ;  in  fact,  he  justifies  it.  He,  who 
(as  the  reader  has  just  seen  in  what  is  quoted  from 
this  letter)  feels  so  much  indignation  at  **  vague 
**  denunciations'' when  made  against  himself,  and 
from  which  he  then  feared  nothing  more  than  the 
subversion  of  his  power,  is  not  ashamed  to  con- 
sider tlie  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the 
Parisians  brought  against  his  master  upon  denun- 
ciations as  vague  as  possible,  or  rather  upon  no  de- 
nunciations, as  a  perfect  justification  of  the  mon- 
strous proceedings  against  him.  He  is  not  ashamed 

*  See  p.  12,  and  p.  13,  of  this  trantlBiUoii. 


to  call  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  priests  in  the 
Carmes,  who  were  under  no  criminal  denunciation 
whatsoever,  *^  a  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
justice  ;*  he  observes  that  *^  they  had  been  a  long 
time  spared  by  the  sword  of  the  law,"  and  calls 
by  anticipation  all  those,  who  should  represent  this 
''  effervescence  "  in  other  colours,  villains  andtrat- 
tors :  he  did  not  then  foresee,  how  soon  himself 
and  his  accomplices  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  pretended  character  of  this  new 
sort  of  ^*  villany  and  treason,"  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
literating the  memory  of  their  former  real  villames 
and  treasons: — he  did  not  foresee,  that  in  the 
course  of  six  months  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  faction,  written  by  his  con- 
federate Brissot,  was  to  represent  this  '*  efferves- 
cence'* as  another  '*  St.  Bartholomew  ;*'  and  speak 
of  it  as  having  made  humanity  shudder,  and 
sullied  the  Revolution  for  ever,* 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  know  the  motives  of  the  assassins,  their  policy, 
and  even  what  they  *'  believed."  How  could  this 
be  if  he  had  no  connexion  with  them  ?  He  praises 
the  murderers  for  not  having  taken  as  yet  all  the 
lives  of  those  who  had,  as  he  calls  it,  '^  presented 
themselves  as  victims  to  their  fury."  He  paints  the 
miserable  prisoners  who  had  been  forcibly  piled 
upon  one  another  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
by  his  faction,  va presenting  themselves  as  victims 
to  their  fury ;  as  if  death  was  their  choice ;  or, 
(allowing  the  idiom  of  his  language  to  make 
this  equivocal,)  as  if  they  were  by  some  accident 
presented  to  die  fury  of  their  assassins  :  whereas 
he  knew,  that  the  leaders  of  the  murderers  sought 
these  pure  and  innocent  victims  in  the  places 
where  they  had  deposited  them,  and  were  sure  to 
find  them.  The  very  selection,  which  he  praises 
as  a  sort  of  justice  tempering  their  fiiry,  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  foresight,  deliberation,  and 
method,  with  which  this  massacre  was  made. 
He  knew  that  circumstance  on  the  very  day  of  the 
commencement  of  the  massacres,  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  had  begun  this  letter,  for  he  presented 
it  to  the  Assembly  on  the  very  next. 

Whilst,  however,  he  defends  these  acts,  he  is 
conscious  that  they  will  appear  in  another  light 
to  the  world.     He  therefore  acquits  the  executive 

Eower,  that  is,  he  acquits  himself  (but  only  by 
is  own  assertion)  of  those  acts  ''  of  vengeance 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  justice,"  "  as  an  excess  which 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent."  He  could 
not,  he  says,  foresee  these  acts;  when  he  tells 
us,  the  people  of  Paris  had  sagacity  so  well  to 
foresee  the  designs  of  the  court  on  the  tenth  of 
August ;  to  foresee  them  so  well,  as  to  mark  the 
precise  epoch  on  which  they  were  to  be  executed, 
and  to  contrive  to  anticipate  them  on  the  very 
day  :  he  could  not  foresee  these  events,  though  he 
declares  in  this  very  letter  that  victory  must  bring 
with  it  some  excess ; — **  that  the  sea  roars  long 
after  the  tempest."  So  far  as  to  his  foresight.  As 
to  his  disposition  to  prevent,  if  he  had  foreseen,  the 
massacres  of  that  day  ;  this  will  be  judged  by  his 
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care  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  massacre  then  going 
on.  This  was  no  itiatter  of  foresight.  He  was 
in  the  very  midst  of  it.  He  does  not  so  much 
as  pretend,  that  he  had  used  any  force  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  But  if  he  had  used  any,  the  sanc- 
tion given  under  his  hand,  to  a  sort  of  justice  in 
the  murderers,  was  enough  to  disarm  the  protect- 
ing force. 

That  approbation  of  what  they  had  already  done 
had  its  natural  effect  on  the  executive  assassins, 
then  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  fury ;  as  well  as  on 
their  employers,  uien  in  the  midst  of  the  execution 
of  their  deliberate  cold-blooded  system  of  murder. 
He  did  not  at  all  differ  from  either  of  them  in  the 
principle  of  those  executions,  but  only  in  die  time 
of  their  duration  ;  and  that  only  as  it  affected  him- 
self. This,  though  to  him  a  great  consideration, 
was  none  to  his  confederates,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  his  rivals.  They  were  encouraged  to  accom- 
plish the  work  they  had  in  hand.  They  did 
accomplish  it ;  and  whilst  this  grave  moral  epistle 
from  a  grave  minister,  recommending  a  cessation  of 
their  work  of  *'  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
justice,"  was  before  a  grave  assembly,  the  authors 
of  the  massacres  proceeded  without  interruption  in 
their  business  for  four  days  together ;  that  is,  until 
the  seventh  of  that  month,  and  until  all  the  victims 
of  the  first  proscription  in  Paris  and  at  Versailles, 
and  several  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the 
shrine  of  the  grim  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality. 
All  the  priests,  all  the  loyalists,  all  the  first  essayists 
and  novices  of  revolution  in  1789,  that  could  be 
found,  were  promiscuously  put  to  death. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Roland, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  nerve  and  vigour 
of  his  style,  which  had  spoken  so  potently  to  his 
sovereign,  is  relaxed,  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  sanS'Culottes ;  how  that  strength  and  dexterity 
of  arm,  with  which  he  parries  and  beats  down  the 
scepter,  is  enfeebled  and  lost,  when  he  comes  to 
fence  with  the  poignard  !  When  he  speaks  to  the 
populace  he  can  no  longer  be  direct.  The  whole 
compass  of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  synonymes 
and  circumlocutions  for  massacre  ancl  murder. 
Things  are  never  called  by  tlieir  common  names. 
Massacre  is  sometimes  agitation ,  sometimes  effer- 
vescence,  sometimes  excess ;  sometimes  too  conti- 
nued an  exercise  of  a  revolutionary  power. 

However,  after  what  had  passed  had  been  praised, 
or  excused,  or  pardoned,  he  declares  loudly  against 
such  proceedings  in  future.  Crimes  had  pioneered 
and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the  march  of  the 
virtues  ;  and  from  that  time  order  and  justice,  and 
a  sacred  regard  for  personal  property,  were  to 
become  the  rules  for  the  new  democracy.  Here 
Roland  and  the  Brissotines  leagued  for  their  own 
preservation,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace. 
This  short  story  will  render  many  of  the  parts  of 
Brissot*s  pamphlet,  in  which  Roland's  views  and 
intentions  are  so  often  alluded  to,  the  more  intel- 
ligible in  themselves,  and  the  more  useful  in  their 
application  by  the  English  reader. 

Under  the  cover  of  these  artifices,  Roland,  Brissot, 
and  their  party,  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers,  mer- 


chants, substantial  tradesmen,  hoarders  of  as- 
signats,  and  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  to  join  with  their  party, 
as  holding  out  some  sort  of  security  to  the  effects 
which  they  possessed,  whether  these  effects  were 
the  acquisitions  of  fair  commerce,  or  the  gains 
of  jobbing  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
ana  the  plunder  of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this 
design  the  party  of  Roland  and  Brissot  suc- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree.  They  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  National  Convention.  Composed 
however  as  that  Assembly  is,  their  majority  was 
far  from  steady:  but  whilst  they  appeared  to 
gain  the  Convention,  and  many  of  the  outlying 
departments,  they  lost  the  city  of  Paris  entirely 
and  irrecoverably;  it  was  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Dan  ton.  Their  in- 
struments were  the  sans-culottes,  or  rabble,  who 
domineered  in  that  capital,  and  were  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  those  incendiaries,  and  received 
their  daily  pay.  The  people  of  property  were  of  no 
consequence,  and  trembled  before  Marat  and  his 
janizaries.  As  that  great  man  had  not  obtained 
the  helm  of  the  state,  it  was  not  yet  come  to  his 
turn  to  act  the  part  of  Brissot  and  his  friends, 
in  the  assertion  of  subordination  and  regular  go- 
vernment. But  Robespierre  has  survived  both 
these  rival  chiefe,  and  is  now  the  great  patron  of 
jacobin  order. 

To  balance  the  exorbitant  power  of  Paris,  (which 
threatened  to  leave  nothing  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  a  character  as  insignificant  as  that 
which  the  first  assembly  had  assigned  to  the  un- 
happy Louis  the  Sixteenth,)  the  faction  of  Brissot, 
whose  leaders  were  Roland,  Petion,  Vergniaux, 
Isnard,  Condorcet,  &c.  &c.  &c.  applied  themselves 
to  gain  the  great  commercial  towns,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Rouen,  Nantz,  and  Bourdeaux.  The  re- 
publicans of  the  Brissotin  description,  to  whom  the 
concealed  royalists,  still  very  numerous,  joined 
themselves,  obtained  a  temporary  superiority  in 
these  places.  In  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the 
activity  and  eloquence  of  some  of  its  representa- 
tives, diis  superiority  was  the  most  distinguished. 
This  last  city  is  seated  on  the  Garonne,  or  Gi- 
ronde;  and  being  the  centre  of  a  department 
named  from  that  river,  the  appellation  of  Girondists 
was  given  to  the  whole  party.  These,  and  some 
other  towns,  declared  strongly  ag:ainst  the  princi- 
ples of  anarchy;  and  against  the  despotism  of 
Paris.  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
vention, promising  to  maintain  its  authority, 
which  the  addressers  were  pleased  to  consider  as 
legal  and  constitutional,  though  chosen,  not  to 
compose  an  executive  government,  but  to  form  a 
plan  for  a  constitution. 

In  the  Convention,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  an  armed  force  from  the  several  depart- 
ments to  maintain  the  freedom  of  that  body, 
and  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
members ;  neither  of  which,  from  the  fourteenth 
of  July  1789,  to  this  hour,  have  been  really 
enjoyed  by  their  assemblies  sitting  under  any 
denomination. 
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Tliis  scheme,  which  was  well  conceived ,  had  not 
the  desired  success.  Paris,  from  which  the  Con- 
vention did  not  dare  to  move,  though  some  threats 
of  such  a  departure  were  from  time  to  time  thrown 
out,  was  too  powerful  for  the  party  of  the  Gironde. 
Some  of  the  proposed  guards,  but  neither  with 
regularity  nor  in  force,  did  indeed  arrive ;  they 
were  debauched  as  fast  as  they  came;  or  were 
sent  to  the  frontiers.  The  game  played  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1789,  with  respect  to  the  French 
guards  of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now  played 
against  the  departmental  guards,  called  together 
for  the  protection  of  the  revolutionists.  Every 
part  of  their  own  policy  comes  round,  and  strikes 
at  their  own  power  and  their  own  lives. 

The  Parisians,  on  their  part,  were  not  slow  in 
taking  the  alarm.  They  had  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  they  permitted  the  smallest  delay, 
they  should  see  themselves  besieged  by  an  army 
collected  from  all  parts  of  France.  Violent  threats 
were  thrown  out  against  that  city  in  the  assembly. 
Its  total  destruction  was  menaced.  A  very  re-; 
markable  expression  was  used  in  these  debates, 
*^  that  in  future  times  it  might  be  enquired,  on 
**  what  part  of  the  Seine  Paris  had  stood."  The 
faction  which  ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  be  intimi- 
dated, and  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised,  instantly 
armed  themselves.  In  their  turn,  they  accused 
the  Girondists  of  a  treasonable  design  to  break 
the  republick  one  and  indivisible  (whose  unity  they 
contended  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  supre- 
macy of  Paris)  into  a  number  of  confederate 
commonwealths.  The  Girondin  faction  on  this 
account  received  also  the  name  of  federalists. 

Things  on  both  sides  hastened  fast  to  extremi- 
ties. Paris,  the  mother  of  equality,  was  herself  to 
be  equalised.  Matters  were  come  to  this  alterna- 
tive ;  either  that  city  must  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
member  of  the  federative  republick,  or,  the  Con- 
vention, chosen,  as  they  said,  by  all  France,  was 
to  be  brought  regularly  and  systematically  under 
the  dominion  of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any 
one  of  the  sections  of  Paris. 

In  this  awful  contest,  thus  brought  to  issue,  the 
great  mother  club  of  the  jacobins  was  entirely  in 
tlie  Parisian  interest.  The  Girondins  no  longer 
dared  to  shew  their  faces  in  that  assembly.  Nine 
tenths  at  least  of  the  jacobin  clubs,  tmroughout 
France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchal  jaco- 
biniere  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  use  their 
own  term)  affiliated.  No  authority  of  magistracy, 
judicial  or  executive,  had  the  least  weight,  when- 
ever these  clubs  chose  to  interfere ;  and  they  chose 
to  interfere  in  every  thing,  and  on  every  occasion. 
All  hope  of  gaining  them  to  the  support  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  law  but 
their  own  will,  was  evidently  vain,  and  hopeless. 
Nothing  but  an  armed  insurrection  against  their 
anarchical  authority  could  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  Girondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be  cured  by  re- 
bellion, as  it  had  l>een  caused  by  it. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  jacobins 
and  the  commons  of  Paris,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  supported  by  all  the  remaining  property  | 


of  France,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  prepue 
a  manifesto,  laying  before  the  publick  the  whole 
policy,  genius,  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  paiti- 
sans  of  club  government.  To  make  this  expositkMi 
as  fully  and  clearly  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  it  vas 
of  the  same  unavoidable  necessity  to  go  throogfa  a 
series  of  transactions,  in  which  all  those  concerned 
in  this  Revolution,  were,  at  the  several  periods  of 
their  activity,  deeply  involved.  In  cooaeqaence 
of  this  design,  and  under  these  difficultiei,  orisiot 
prepared  the  following  declaration  of  hb  party, 
which  he  executed  with  no  small  abflity;  and 
in  this  manner  the  whole  mystery  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  laid  open  in  all  its  parts. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  to  the  reader 
the  fate  of  the  design  to  which  this  pamphlet  vas 
to  be  subservient.  The  jacobins  of  Paris  were  more 
prompt  than  their  adversaries.  They  were  the 
readiest  to  resort  to  what  La  Fayette  calls  the  most 
sacred  of  all  dutieSy  that  of  insurrection.  Another 
sera  of  holy  insurrection  commenced  the  thirty- 
first  of  last  May.  As  the  first  fruits  of  that  in- 
surrection grafted  on  insurrection,  and  of  that 
rebellion  improving  upon  rebellion,  the  sacred, 
irresponsible  character  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  was  laughed  to  scorn.  They  had 
themselves  shewn,  in  their  proceedings  against  the 
late  king,  how  little  the  most  fixed  principles  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  in  their  revolutionary  consti- 
tution. The  members  of  the  Girondin  party  in 
the  Convention  were  seized  upon,  or  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  The  unhappy  author  of 
this  piece  with  twenty  of  his  associates  suffered 
together  on  the  scafifoid,  after  a  trial,  the  iniquity 
of  which  puts  all  description  to  defiance. 

The  English  reader  will  draw  from  this  work  of 
Brissot,  and  from  the  result  of  the  last  struggles  of 
this  party,  some  useful  lessons.  He  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  information  of  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  guide  and  enlighten  us,  and  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have  chosen  to 
paint  tlie  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences 
in  brilliant  and  flattering  colours. — ^They  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  liberty  of  France, 
which  has  been  so  much  magnified  in  England. 
They  will  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Uieir  sovereign  and  his  parliament,  who  have 
put  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  the  war  auda- 
ciously made  upon  us,  in  favour  of  that  kind  of 
liberty.  When  we  see  (as  here  we  must  see)  in 
their  true  colours,  the  character  and  policy  of  our 
enemies,  our  gratitude  will  become  an  active  prin- 
ciple. It  will  produce  a  strong  and  zealous  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  our  government,  in 
favour  of  a  constitution  under  which  we  enjoy 
advantages,  the  full  value  of  which,  the  querulous 
weakness  of  human  nature  requires  sometimes  the 
opportunity  of  a  comparison,  to  understand  and 
to  relish. 

Our  confidence  in  those  who  watch  for  the 
publick  will  not  be  lessened.  We  shall  be  sensible 
that  to  alarm  us  in  tlie  late  circumstances  of  our 
affairs,  was  not  for  our  molestation,  but  for  our 
security.     We  shall  be  sensible  that  dib  alarm  *» 
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not  ill-timed — and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
given,  as  it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had  time 
ftilly  to  mature  and  accomplish  their  plans,  for 
reducing  us  to  the  condition  of  France,  as  that 
condition  is  faithfully  and  without  exaggeration 
described  in  the  following  work.  We  now  have 
our  arms  in  our  hands;  we  have  the  means  of 
opposing  the  sense,  the  courage,  and  the  resources, 
of  England  to  the  deepest,  Uie  most  craftily  de- 
vised, the  best  combined,  and  the  most  extensive 
design,  that  ever  was  carried  on,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  against  all  property,  all  oider, 
all  religion,  all  law,  and  all  real  freedom. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  part  of 
this  pamphlet  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the 
jacobins,  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
which  they  call  Belgia  or  Belgium.  It  is  from 
page  seventy-two  to  page  eighty-four  of  this 
translation.  Here  the  views  and  designs  upon 
all  their  neighbours  are  fully  displayed.  Here 
the  whole  mystery  of  their  rerocious  politicks  is 
laid  open  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Here  the 
manner,  in  which  they  would  treat  every  nation, 
into  which  they  could  introduce  their  doctrines 
and  influence,  is  distinctly  marked.  We  see  that 
no  nation  was  out  of  danger,  and  we  see  what 
the  danger  was  with  which  every  nation  was 
threatened.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  throws 
the  blame  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  other  party.  He  and  his 
friends,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  a  majority  in 
the  National  Assembly.  He  admits  that  neither  he 
nor  they  ever  publickly  opposed  these  measures  ; 
but  he  attributes  their  silence  to  a  fear  of  ren- 
dering themselves  suspected.  It  is  most  certain, 
that,  whether  from  fear,  or  from  approbation,  they 
never  discovered  any  dislike  of  those  proceedings 
till  Dumourier  was  driven  from  the  Netherlands. 
But  whatever  their  motive  was,  it  is  plain  that  the 
most  violent  is,  and  since  the  Revolution  has 
always  been,  the  predominant  party. 

If  Europe  could  not  be  saved  without  our  in- 
terposition, (most  certainly  it  could  not,)  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  who  would  not  blush 
to  be  left  out  of  the  general  effort  made  in  favour 
of  the  general  safety.  But  we  are  not  secondary 
parties  in  this  war ;  we  are  principals  in  the  dan- 
ger, and  ought  to  be  principals  in  the  exertion. 
If  any  Englishman  asks  whether  the  designs  of 
the  French  assassins  are  confined  to  the  spot  of 
Europe  which  they  actually  desolate,  the  citizen 
Brissot,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  the  author 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  will 
give  him  his  answer.  He  will  find  in  this  book, 
that  tlie  republicans  are  divided  into  factions,  full 
of  the  most  furious  and  destructive  animosity 
against  each  other:  but  he  will  find  also  that 
there  is  one  point  in  which  they  perfectly  agree 
— that  they  are  all  enemies  alike  to  the  govern- 
ment of  all  other  nations,  and  only  contend  with 
each  other  about  the  means  of  propagating  their 
tenets,  and  extending  their  empire  by  conquest. 

*See  the  translation  of  Mallet  do  Pan's  work,  printed  for 
Owen,  page  53. 


It  is  true,  that,  in  this  present  work,  which  the 
author  professedly  designed  for  an  appeal  to  fo- 
reign nations  and  posterity,  he  has  dressed  up  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  faction  in  as  decent  a  garb 
as  he  could  to  make  her  appearance  in  publick ; 
but  through  every  disguise  her  hideous  figure  may 
be  distinctly  seen.  If,  however,  the  reader  still 
wishes  to  see  her  in  all  her  naked  deformity,  I 
would  further  refer  him  to  a  private  letter  of 
Brissot,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
and  quoted  in  a  late  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mallet 
du  Pan.  **  We  must"  (says  our  philosopher) 
"  setjire  to  the  four  comers  of  Europe  ;*'  in  that 
alone  is  our  safety.  ''  Dumourier  cannot  suit 
I   always  distrusted  him.      Miranda  is 


us. 


**  the  general  for  us :  he  understands  the  revo- 
"  lutionary  power^  he  has  courage,  lights,  &c."* 
Here  every  thing  is  fairly  avowed  in  plain  lan- 
guage. The  triumph  of  philosophy  is  the  universal 
conflagration  of  Europe ;  the  only  real  dissa- 
tisfaction with  Dumourier  is  a  suspicion  of  his 
moderation ;  and  the  secret  motive  of  that  pre- 
ference which  in  this  very  pamphlet  the  author 
gives  to  Miranda,  though  without  assigning  his 
reasons,  is  declared  to  be  the  superiour  fitness  of 
that  foreign  adventurer  for  the  purposes  of  subver- 
sion and  destruction. — On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
can  be  any  man  in  this  country  so  hardy  as  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  or  the  apology  of  the  present 
monstrous  usurpers  of  France ;  and  if  it  should  be 
said  in  tlieir  favour,  that  it  is  not  just  to  credit 
the  charges  of  their  enemy  Brissot  against  them, 
who  have  actually  tried  and  condemned  him  on 
the  very  same  charges  among  others  ;  we  are 
luckily  supplied  with  the  best  possible  evidence  in 
support  of  this  part  of  his  book  against  them  : 
it  comes  from  among  themselves.  Camille  Des- 
moulins  published  the  ^*  History  of  the  Brissotins" 
in  answer  to  this  very  address  of  Brissot.  It  was 
the  counter-manifesto  of  the  last  Holy  Revolution 
of  the  thirty-first  of  May  ;  and  tne  flagitious 
orthodoxy  of  his  writings  at  that  period  has  been 
admitted  in  the  late  scrutiny  of  hyn  by  the  jacobin 
club,  when  they  saved  him  from  that  guillotine 
**  which  he  grazed."  In  the  beginning  of  his 
work  he  displays  ^*  the  task  of  glory,"  as  he  calls 
it,  which  presented  itself  at  the  opening  of  the 
Convention.  All  is  summed  up  in  two  points : 
^*  to  create  the  French  republick,  and  to  disorga- 
"  nize  Europe ;  perhaps  to  purge  it  of  its  tyrants, 
"  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcanick  principles  of 
"  equality, *'f  The  coincidence  is  exact ;  the 
proof  is  complete  and  irresistible. 

In  a  cause  like  this,  and  in  a  time  like  the 
present,  there  is  no  neutrality.  They  who  are  not 
actively,  and  with  decision  and  energy,  against 
jacobinism,  are  its  partisans.  They  who  do  not 
dread  it,  love  it.  It  cannot  be  viewed  with 
indifference.  It  is  a  thing  made  to  produce  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  feelings.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  jacobinism,  such  is  the  nature  of  man, 
that  this  system  must  be  regarded  either  with  en- 

t  See  the  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Briasotins,  by  Ca- 
mille DesmooUna,  printed  for  Owen,  p.  2. 
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tbusiastick  admiration,  or  with  the  highest  degree 
of  detestation,  resentment,  and  horrour. 

Another  great  lesson  may  be  taught  by  this 
book,  and  by  the  fortune  of  the  author,  and  his 
party  :  I  mean  a  lesson  drawn  from  the  conse- 
quences of  engaging  in  daring  innovations,  from 
a  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  limit  their  mis- 
chievous operation  at  our  pleasure,  and  by  our 
policy  to  secure  ourselves  against  the  effect  of  the 
evil  examples  we  hold  out  to  the  world.  This 
lesson  isHaught  through  almost  all  the  important 
pages  of  history ;  but  never  has  it  been  taught  so 
clearly  and  so  awfully  as  at  this  hour.  The 
revolutionists  who  have  just  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  under  the  sentence  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  (a  tribunal  composed  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  triumphed  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  ancient  government,)  were  by  no  means 
ordinary  men,  or  without  very  considerable  talents 
and  resources.  But  with  all  their  talents  and  re- 
sources, and  the  apparent  momentary  extent  of 
their  power,  we  see  the  fete  of  their  projects,  their 
power,  and  their  persons.  We  see  before  our 
eyes  the  absurdity  of  thinking  to  establish  order 
upon  principles  of  confusion,  or,  with  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  rebellion,  to  build  up  a  solid 
and  stable  government. 

Such  partisans  of  a  republick  amongst  us  as 


may  not  have  the  worst  intentions  will  lee,  tint 
the  principles,  the  plans,  the  manners,  the  morals, 
and  the  whole  system,  of  France  are  altogetho*  ai 
adverse  to  the  formation  and  duration  of  any  ra- 
tional scheme  of  a  republick,  as  they  are  to  that 
of  a  monarchy  absolute  or  limited.  It  is  indeed 
a  system  which  can  only  answer  the  purposes  of 
robbers  and  murderers.     . 

The  translator  has  only  to  say  for  himself,  that 
he  has  found  some  difficulty  in  this  version.  His 
original  author,  through  haste  perhaps,  or  through 
the  perturbation  of  a  mind  filled  with  a  great  and 
arduous  enterprise,  is  often  obscure.  There  are 
some  passages  too,  in  which  his  language  requires 
to  be  first  translated  into  French,  at  least  into  such 
French  as  the  academy  would  in  former  times 
have  tolerated.  He  writes  with  great  force  and 
vivacity;  but  the  language,  like  every  thing 
else  in  his  country,  has  undergone  a  revolution. 
The  translator  thought  it  best  to  be  as  literal  ai  j 
possible;  conceiving  such  a  translation  would 
perhaps  be  the  most  fit  to  convey  the  author's 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  In  this  way  the 
translator  has  no  credit  for  style  ;  but  he  makes 
it  up  in  fidelity.  Indeed  the  facts  and  observa- 
tions are  so  much  more  important  than  the  style, 
that  no  apology  is  wanted  for  producing  them  in 
any  intelligible  manner. 
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[The  address  of  M.  Brisaot  to  bis  Constituents  Iwing  now  almost  forgotten,  it  has  been  thoaght  right  to  add,  as  an  Appeodlz, 
that  part  of  it  to  which  Mr.  Burke  points  our  particular  attention,  and  upon  which  he  so  forcibly  comments  in  his  Prefece.] 


*  *  *  *  Three  sorts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our 
affairs  in  Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pach^, 
which  has  completely  disorganized  the  supply  of 
our  armies :  which  by  that  disorganization  re- 
duced the  army  of  Dumourier  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  its  conquests ;  which  struck  it  motion- 
less through  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember ;  which  hindered  it  from  joining  Boumon- 
ville  and  Custine,  and  from  forcing  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
from  putting  themselves  into  a  condition  to  invade 
Holland  sooner  than  they  did. 

To  this  state  of  ministerial  anarchy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  that  other  anarchy  which  disorga- 
nized the  troops,  and  occasioned  their  habits  of 
pillage ;  and  lastly,  that  anarchy  which  created 
the  revolutionary  power,  and  forced  the  union  to 
France  of  the  countries  we  had  invaded,  before 
things  were  ripe  for  such  a  measure. 

Who  could,  however,  doubt  the  frightful  evils 
that  were  occasioned  in  our  armies  by  that  doctrine 
of  anarchy,  which  under  the  shadow  of  equality 


of  rigktf  would  establish  equality  of  fact  ?  This  is 
universal  equality,  the  scourge  of  society,  as  the 
other  is  the  support  of  society.  An  anarchical 
doctrine  which  would  level  all  things,  talents,  and 
ignorance,  virtues,  and  vices,  places,  usages,  and 
services ;  a  doctrine  which  begot  that  fatal  pro- 
ject of  organizing  the  army,  presented  by  Dubois 
de  Crance,  to  which  it  will  be  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete disorganization. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  system 
of  this  equality  of  fact,  entire  equality.  It  had 
been  projected  and  decreed  even  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  Dutch  campaign.  If  any  project  could 
encourage  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  soldiers, 
any  scheme  could  disgust  and  banish  good  officers, 
and  throw  all  things  into  confusion  at  the  moment 
when  order  alone  could  give  victory,  it  is  this  pro- 
ject, in  truth  so  stubbornly  defended  by  the  anarch- 
ists, and  transplanted  into  their  ordinary  tacUcks. 

How  could  they  expect  that  there  should  exist 
any  discipline,  any  subordination,  when  even  in  the 
camp  they  permit  motions,  censures,  and  denun- 
ciations of  officers,  and  of  generals?   Does  not 
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such  a  disorder  destroy  all  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  superiours,  and  all  the  mutual  confidence  with- 
out which  success  cannot  be  hoped  for  ?  For  the 
spirit  of  distrust  makes  the  soldier  suspicious,  and 
intimidates  the  general.  The  first  discerns  treason 
in  every  danger ;  the  second,  always  placed  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  conquest,  and  the  image  of 
the  scaffold,  dares  not  raise  himself  to  bold  concep- 
tion, and  those  heights  of  courage  which  electrify 
an  army  and  ensure  victory.  Turenne,  in  our 
time,  would  have  carried  his  head  to  the  scaffold ; 
for  he  was  sometimes  beat :  but  the  reason  why  he 
more  frequently  conquered  was,  that  his  discipline 
was  severe :  it  was,  that  his  soldiers,  confiding  in  his 
talents,  never  muttered  discontent  instead  of  fight- 
ing.— Without  reciprocal  confidence  between  the 
soldier  and  the  general,  there  can  be  no  army,  no 
victory,  especially  in  a  free  government. 

Is  it  not  to  the  same  system  of  anarchy,  of  equa- 
lization, and  want  of  subordination,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  some  clubs,  and  defended  even  in 
the  Convention,  that  we  owe  the  pillages,  the  mur- 
ders, the  enormities  of  all  kinds,  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  officers  to  put  a  stop  to,  from  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  insubordination ;  excesses  which  have 
rendered  the  French  name  odious  to  the  Belgians? 
Again,  is  it  not  to  this  system  of  anarchy,  and  ot 
robbery,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  revolutionary 
power,  which  has  so  justly  aggravated  the  hatred 
of  the  Belgians  against  France  ? 

What  did  enlightened  republicans  think  before 
the  tenth  of  August,  men  who  wished  for  liberty, 
not  only  for  their  own  country,  but  for  all 
Europe  ?  They  believed  that  they  could  gene- 
rally establish  it,  by  exciting  the  governed  against 
the  governors,  in  letting  the  people  see  the  facility 
and  the  advantages  of  such  insurrections. 

But  how  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ? 
By  the  example  of  good  government  established 
among  us;  by  the  example  of  order;  by  the  care 
of  spreading  nothing  but  moral  ideas  among  them ; 
to  respect  their  properties  and  their  rights;  to 
respect  their  prejudices,  even  when  we  combat 
them  ;  by  disinterestedness  in  defending  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  zeal  to  extend  the  spirit  of  liberty 
amongst  them. 

This  system  was  at  first  followed.*  Excellent 
pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the 
people  for  liberty ;  the  tenth  of  August,  the  re- 
publican decrees,  the  battle  of  Valmy,  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  the  victory  of  Jenappe,  all  spoke 
in  favour  of  France ;  all  was  rapidly  destroyed  by 
the  revolutionary  power,     WiUio\it  doubt,  good 

•  The  most  seditious  libels  upon  all  ffovemments,  in  order  to 
excite  insurrection  in  Spain,  HoUana,  and  other  countries. 
Trantlator, 

t  It  may  not  be  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  remark  on  the  style  of 
all  the  philosophical  politicians  of  France.  Without  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  several  sects  ajid  parties,  they  agree  in  treating  all 
nations  who  will  not  conform  their  goyemment,  laws,  manners, 
and  religion,  to  the  new  Franch  foshion,  as  a  herd  of  tlave*. 
They  consider  the  content  with  which  men  live  undfer  those 
governments  as  stupidity,  and  all  attachment  to  religion  as  the 
effects  of  the  grossest  ignorance 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  by  their  constitution,  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  called  free,  as  any  nation  upon  earth.  The 
Austrian  government  (until  some  wild  attempts  the  emperour 
Joseph  made  on  the  French  principle,  but  wblcn  have  bean  since 
abandoned  by  the  court  of  Vienna)  has  beoi  remarluibly  mild. 


intentions  made  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  adopt 
it ;  they  would  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign 
soil,  under  the  shade  of  a  people  already  free. 
To  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Belgium  it  seemed 
but  the  mask  of  a  new,  foreign  tyranny.  This 
opinion  was  erroneous;  I  will  suppose  it  for  a 
moment ;  but  still  this  opinion  of  Belgium  deserv- 
ed to  be  considered.  In  general  we  have  always 
considered  our  own  opinions,  and  our  own  inten- 
tions, rather  than  the  people  whose  cause  we  de- 
fend. We  have  given  those  people  a  will ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  have  more  than  ever  alienated  them 
from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belg^ck  people  believe  them- 
selves free,  since  we  exercfse  for  them,  and  over 
them,  the  rights  of  sovereignty;  when  without 
consulting  them,  we  suppress,  all  in  a  mass,  their 
ancient  usages,  their  abuses,  their  prejudices,  those 
classes  of  society  which  without  doubt  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whose  de- 
struction was  not  as  yet  proved  to  them  ?  -  How 
could  they  believe  themselves  free,  and  sovereign, 
when  we  made  them  take  such  an  oath  as  we 
thought  fit,  as  a  test  to  give  them  the  right  of 
voting  ?  How  could  they  believe  themselves  free, 
when  openly  despising  their  religious  worship, 
which  religious  worship  that  superstitious  people 
valued  beyond  their  liberty,  beyond  even  their 
life ;  when  we  proscribed  their  priests ;  when  we 
banished  them  from  their  assemblies,  where  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  seeing  them  govern ;  when 
we  seized  their  revenues,  their  domains,  and  riches, 
to  the  profit  of  the  nation ;  when  we  carried  to  the 
very  censer  those  hands  which  they  regarded  as 
profane  ?  Doubtless  these  operations  were  founded 
on  principles ;  but  those  principles  ought  to  have 
had  the  consent  of  the  Belgians  before  they  were 
carried  into  practice ;  otherwise  they  necessarily 
become  our  most  cruel  enemies. 

Arrived  ourselves  at  the  last  bounds  of  liberty 
and  equality,  trampling  under  our  feet  all  human 
superstitions,  (after,  however,  a  four  years  war  with 
them,)  we  attempt  all  at  once  to  raise,  to  the  same 
eminence,  men,  strangers  even  to  the  first  elemen- 
tary principles  of  liberty,  and  plunged  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  we 
wished  to  force  men  to  see,  when  a  thick  cataract 
covered  their  eyes,  even  before  we  had  removed 
that  cataract ;  we  would  force  men  to  see,  whose 
dullness  of  character  had  raised  a  mist  before  their 
eyes,  and  before  that  character  was  altered. f 

Do  you  believe  that  the  doctrine  which  now 
prevails  in  France  would  have  found  many  parti- 
No  people  were  more  at  their  ease  than  the  Flemish  subjects, 
particularly  the  lower  classes.  It  is  curious  to  hear  this  great 
oculist  talk  of  couchins  the  cataract  by  which  the  Netherlands 
were  blinded,  and  hinoered  fh>m  seeing,  in  its  proper  colours, 
the  beautiAil  vision  of  the  French  Rerpublick,  wnich  he  has 
himself  painted  with  so  masterly  a  hand.  That  people  must 
needs  be  dull,  blind,  and  brutalized  by  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
superstition,  (the  time  elapsed  since  the  introduction  ofChristi. 
anity  amongst  them,)  who  could  prefer  their  former  state  to  the 
pretent  ttaU  of  France  I  The  reader  will  remark,  that  the  only 
difference  between  Brissot  and  his  adversaries,  is  in  the  Mmte  of 
bringing  other  nations  into  the  pale  of  the  French  Republick.— 
They  would  abolish  the  order  and  classes  of  society,  and  all  re- 
ligion at  a  stroke :  Brissot  would  have  just  the  same  thing  done, 
but  with  more  address  and  management    TVoiMtaior. 
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sans  among  us  in  1789?  No;  a  revolution  in 
ideas,  and  in  prejudices,  is  not  made  with  that 
rapidity ;  it  moves  gradually :  it  does  not  es- 
calade. 

Philosophy  does  not  inspire  by  violence,  nor  by 
seduction,  nor  is  it  the  sword  that  begets  love  of 
liberty. 

Joseph  the  Second  also  borrowed  the  language 
of  philosophy,  when  he  wished  to  suppress  the 
monks  in  Belgium,  and  to  seize  upon  their  reve- 
nues. There  vf^s  seen  on  him  a  mask  only  of 
philosophy,  covering  the  hideous  countenance  of 
a  greedy  despot ;  and  the  people  ran  to  arms. 
Nothing  better  than  another  kind  of  despotism  has 
been  seen  in  the  revolutionary  power. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
National  Convention,  nothing  but  pro-consuls 
working  the  mine  of  Belgium  for  the  profit  of  the 
French  nation  ;  seeking  to  conquer  it  for  the  so- 
vereign of  Paris ;  either  to  aggrandize  his  empire, 
or  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  debts,  and  furnish 
a  rich  prize  to  the  robbers  who  domineered  in 
France. 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been 
the  dupes  of  those  well-rounded  periods,  which 
they  vented  in  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  familiarize 
them  to  the  idea  of  an  union  with  France  ?  Do 
you  believe  they  were  ever  imposed  upon  by  those 
votes  and  resolutions,  made  by  what  is  called  ac- 
clamation, for  their  union,  of  which  corruption 
paid  one  part,*  and  fear  forced  the  remainder  ? 
Who,  at  tnis  time  of  day,  is  unacquainted  with 
the  springs  and  wires  of  their  miserable  puppet 
show  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  farces  of  primary 
assemblieSy  composed  of  a  president,  of  a  secre- 
tary, and  of  some  assistants,  whose  day's  work 
was  paid  for  ?  No ;  it  is  not  by  means  which  be- 
long only  to  thieves  and  despots,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  can  be  laid  in  an  enslaved  country. 
It  is  not  by  those  means,  that  a  new-bom  repub- 
lick,  a  people  who  know  not  yet  the  elements  of 
republican  governments,  can  be  united  to  us. 
Even  slaves  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  such  artifices ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  strength 
to  resist,  they  have  at  least  the  sense  to  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  attempt. 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  us,  we  must 
at  least  enlighten  their  minds  by  good  writings  ; 
we  must  send  to  them  missionaries,  and  not  des- 
potick  commissioners. t  We  ought  to  give  them 
time  to  see ;  to  perceive  by  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty ;  the  unhappy  effects  of  super- 
stition ;  the  fatal  spirit  of  priesthood.  And  whilst 
we  waited  for  this  moral  revolution,  we  should  have 
accepted  the  offers,  which  they  incessantly  repeated, 
to  join  to  the  French  army  an  army  of  50,000 
men  ;  to  entertain  them  at  their  own  expence ; 
and  to  advance  to  France  the  specie  of  which  she 
stood  in  need. 

But  have  we  ever  seen  those  fifty  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  to  join  our  army  as  soon  as 

•  See  the  Correspond eoce  of  Dumourier,  especially  Uie  letter 
ofthemh  of  March, 
t  They  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  farther  with  regard  to  the 


the  standard  of  liberty  should  be  displayed  in 
Belgium  ?  Have  we  ever  seen  those  treasures  which 
they  were  to  count  into  our  hands  ?  Can  we  either 
accuse  the  sterility  of  their  country,  or  the  penury 
of  their  treasure,  or  the  coldness  of  their  love  for 
liberty  ?  No !  despotism  and  anarchy,  these  are 
the  benefits  which  we  have  transplanted  into  their 
soil.  We  have  acted,  we  have  spoken  like  roasters ; 
and  from  that  time  we  have  found  the  Flemings 
nothing  but  jugglers,  who  made  the  grimace  of 
liberty  for  money ;  or  slaves,  who  in  their  hearts 
cursed  their  new  tyrants.  Our  commissioners 
address  them  in  this  sort ;  *'  you  have  nobles  and 
*'  priests  among  you,  drive  tliem  out  without  de- 
"  lay,  or  we  will  neither  be  your  brethren  nor 
"  your  patrons."  They  answered,  give  us  but 
time  ;  only  leave  to  us  the  care  of  reforming  these 
institutions.  Our  answer  to  them  was,  **  No  !  it 
''  must  be  at  the  moment ;  it  must  be  on  the  spot, 
''  or  we  will  treat  you  as  enemies ;  we  will  aban- 
"  don  you  to  the  resentment  of  the  Austrians." 

What  could  the  disarmed  Belgians  object  to  all 
this,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  seventy  thousand 
men  ?  They  had  only  to  hold  their  tongues,  and 
to  bow  down  their  heads  before  their  masters! 
They  did  hold  their  tongues,  and  their  silence  is 
received  as  a  sincere  and  free  assent. 

Have  not  the  strangest  artifices  been  adcmted 
to  prevent  that  people  from  retreating,  and  to 
constrain  them  to  an  union  ?  It  was  foreseen,  that, 
as  long  as  they  were  unable  to  effect  an  union, 
the  states  would  preserve  the  supreme  authority 
amongst  themselves.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  relieving  the  people,  and  of  exercising  the 
sovereignty  in  their  right,  at  one  stroke  they 
abolished  all  the  duties  and  taxes,  they  shut  up 
all  the  treasuries.  From  that  time  no  more  re- 
ceipts, no  more  publick  money,  no  more  means 
of  paying  the  salaries  of  any  man  in  office  ap- 
pointed by  the  states.  Thus  was  anarchy  organ- 
ized amongst  the  people,  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  our  arms.  It 
became  necessary  for  those  who  administered  their 
affairs,  under  the  penalty  of  being  exposed  to 
sedition,  and  in  order  to  avoid  their  throats  being 
cut,  to  have  recourse  to  the  treasury  of  France. 
What  did  they  find  in  this  treasury?     ASSIG- 

NATS. ^These  Assignats  were    advanced  at 

par  to  Belgium.  By  these  means,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  neutralized  this  currency  in  that  coun- 
try; and  on  the  other,  they  expected  to  make 
a  good  pecuniary  transaction.  Thus  it  is  that 
covetousness  cut  its  throat  with  its  own  hands. 
The  Belgians  have  seen  in  this  forced  introduc- 
tion of  assignats,  nothing  but  a  double  robbery ; 
and  they  have  only  the  more  violently  bated  the 
union  with  France. 

Recollect  the  solicitude  of  the  Belgians  on  that 
subject.  With  what  earnestness  did  they  conjure 
you  to  take  off  a  retroactive  effect  from  these  as- 
signats, and  to  prevent  them  from  being  applied 

English  dominions.  Here  we  only  sec  as  yet  Me  ooorf  trriiivn 
of  Paine,  and  of  his  learned  associates,  and  the  labours  of  toe 
mittionarjf  cM«,  and  other  zealous  instructors.    TrmnalttiQr. 
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to  the  payment  of  debts  that  were  contracted  an* 
terior  to  the  union  ? 

Did  not  this  language  energetically  enough 
signify  that  they  looked  upon  the  assignats  as  a 
leprosy,  and  the  union  as  a  deadly  contagion  ? 

And  yet  what  regard  was  paid  to  so  just  a  de- 
mand ?  It  was  buried  in  the  committee  of  finance, 
rhat  committee  wanted  to  make  anarchy  the 
means  of  an  union.  They  only  busied  themselves 
in  making  the  Belgick  provinces  subservient  to 
their  finances. 

Cambon  said  loftily  before  the  Belgians  them- 
lelves :  The  Belgian  war  costs  us  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. Their  ordinary  revenues,  and  even  some 
extraordinary  taxes,  will  not  answer  to  our  reim- 
bursements; and  yet  we  have  occasion  for  them. 
rhe  mortgage  of  our  assignats  draws  near  its 
and.  What  must  be  done  ?  Sell  the  church  pro- 
perty of  Brabant.  There  is  a  mortage  of  two 
thousand  millions  (eighty  millions  sterling). 
How  shall  we  get  possession  of  them  ?  By  an 
immediate  union.  Instantly  they  decreed  this 
union.  Men*s  minds  were  not'  disposed  to  it. 
What  does  it  signify  ?  Let  us  make  them  vote 
by  means  of  money.  Without  delay,  therefore, 
they  secretly  order  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
to  dispose  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  livres 
(20,000Z.  sterling)  to  make  the  vagabonds  of 
Brussels  drunk,  and  to  buy  proselytes  to  the 
union  in  all  the  states.  But  even  these  means,  it 
was  said,  will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in 
OUT  favour.  What  does  that  signify  ?  Revolutions, 
laid  they,  are  made  only  by  minorities.  It  is 
the  minority  which  has  made  the  Revolution  of 
France;  it  is  a  minority  which  has  made  the 
people  triumph. 

The  Belgick  provinces  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  voracious  cravings  of  this  financial  sys- 
tem. Cambon  wanted  to  unite  every  thing,  that 
he  might  sell  every  thing.  Thus  he  forced  the 
union  of  Savoy ;  in  the  war  with  Holland,  he  saw 
nothing  but  gold  to  seize  on,  and  assignats  to  sell 
at  par.*  Do  not  let  us  dissemble,  said  he  one  day 
to  the  committee  of  general  defence,  in  presence 
even  of  the  patriot  deputies  of  Holland,  you  have 
Qo  ecclesiastical  goods  to  offer  us  for  our  indem- 
nity.—IT  IS  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THEIR 
COUNTERS  AND  IRON  CHESTS,  t  that 
must  be  made  amongst  the  Dutch.  The  word  was 
;aid,  and  the  bankers  Abema  and  Vanstaphorst 
inderstood  it. 

Do  you  think  that  that  word  has  not  been 
MTorth  an  army  to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not 
:ooled  the  ardour  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  that  it 
las  not  commanded  the  vigorous  defence  of  Wil- 
iamstadt  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  patriots  of  Amster- 
1am,   when  they   read    the    preparatory  decree 

•  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  Sayoy.  The  persecution  of 
he  clergy  has  soured  people's  minds.  The  Commissaries  re- 
>resent  them  to  us  as  good  Frenchmen.  I  put  them  to  the 
iroof.  Where  are  the  legions?  How.  thirty  thou^nd  Sayoy- 
irds-are  they  not  armed  to  defend,  in  concert  with  us,  their 
ibcrty?    BriMtot. 

t  Poriefueille-ii  the  word  in  the  originaL     It  signifies  all 


which  gave  France  an  execution  on  their  goods ; 
do  you  believe,  that  those  patriots  would  not  have 
liked  better  to  have  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stadtholder,  who  took  firom  them 
no  more  than  a  fixed  portion  of  their  property, 
than  to  pass  under  that  of  a  revolutionary  power, 
which  would  make  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
bureaus  and  strong  boxes,  and  reduce  them  to 
wretchedness  and  rags  ?{  Robbery,  and  anarchy, 
instead  of  encouraging,  will  always  stifie  revo- 
lutions. 

But  why,  they  object  to  me,  have  not  you  and 
your  friends  chosen  to  expose  these  measures  in 
the  rostrum  of  the  National  Convention  ?  Why 
have  you  not  opposed  yourself  to  all  these  fatal 
projects  of  union  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  make  here,  one  general, 
one  particular. 

You  complain  of  the  silence  of  honest  men ! 
You  quite  forget,  then,  honest  men  are  the  objects 
of  your  suspicion.  Suspicion,  if  it  does  not  stain 
the  soul  of  a  courageous  man,  at  least  arrests  his 
thoughts  in  their  passage  to  his  lips.  The  suspi- 
cions of  a  good  citizen  freeze  those  men,  whom  the 
calumny  of  the  wicked  could  not  stop  in  their 
progress. 

You  complain  of  their  silence !  You  forget, 
then,  that  you  have  often  established  an  insulting 
equality  between  them  and  men  covered  with 
crimes,  and  made  up  of  ignominy. — 

You  forget,  then,  that  you  have  twenty  times 
left  them  covered  with  opprobrium  by  your 
galleries. — 

You  forget,  then,  that  you  have  not  thought 
yourselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  impose  silence 
upon  these  galleries. 

What  ought  a  wise  man  to  do  in  the  midst  of 
these  circumstances  ?  He  is  silent.  He  waits  the 
moment  when  the  passions  give  way ;  he  waits  till 
reason  shall  preside,  and  till  the  multitude  shall 
listen  to  her  voice. 

What  have  been  the  tacticks  displayed  during 
all  these  unions  ?  Cambon,  incapable  of  political 
calculation,  boasting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplo- 
matick,  flattering  the  ignorant  multitude,  lend- 
ing his  name  and  popularity  to  the  anarchists, 
seconded  by  their  vociferations,  denounced  in- 
cessantly as  counter-revolutionists,  those  intel- 
ligent persons  who  were  desirous,  at  least,  of 
having  tilings  discussed.  To  oppose  tlie  acts  of 
union,  appeared  to  Cambon  an  overt  act  of 
treason.  The  wish  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  to 
deliberate,  was  in  his  eyes  a  great  crime.  He 
calumniated  our  intentions.  Hie  voice  of  every 
deputy,  especially  my  voice,  would  infallibly 
have  been  stifled.  There  were  spies  on  the  very 
monosyllables  that  escaped  our  hps.*'"''" 


•«•« 


moyable  property  which  may  be  represented  in  bonds,  notes, 
bills,  stocks,  or  any  sort  of  publick  or  priyate  securities.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  word  in  English  that  answers  it :  I  have 
therefore  subsUtuted  that  of  /ron  Cheats,  as  coming  nearest  to  the 
idea.  TVanMlntor. 
t  In  the  original  letter,  let  redvire  d  la  Santeuloterte, 
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